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JAPAN 


AND    THE    JAPANESE- 
CALIFORNIA  PROBLEM 


By  DR.  TOYOKICHI  IYENAGA 

[Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Chicago  University;   Director.,  East  and  West  News  Bureau, 

New  York] 


THE  Japanese  problem  in  California, 
which  has  remained  in  abeyance 
since  1913,  has  again  become  a 
live  issue  by  a  proposal  to  enact 
a  drastic  anti-alien  land  bill  by 
a  referendum  vote  at  the  November 
election.  The  proposition  is  strongly 
backed  by  Governor  Stephens,  who  ad- 
dressed a  forceful  letter  to  Secretary 
Colby  prefacing  the  data  on  the  subject 
collected  by  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
Despite  its  stringency,  however,  the 
Governor  of  California  still  casts  a 
doubt  as  to  its  efficacy,  and  confesses 
that  "  the  bill  does  not,  and  will  not,  be- 
cause the  State  legally  cannot,  prevent 
Japanese  control  of  our  soil,  nor  can  it 
stop  further  immigration."  He,  there- 
fore, appeals  to  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
solve  the  grave  problem,  for  it  "  could 
not  be  effectually  dealt  with  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  Federal 
Government."  All  well-wishers  for  the 
good  of  America  and  Japan  should 
heartily  welcome  this  move  of  Governor 
Stephens,  for  in  this  way  the  delicate 
problem  has  at  last  come,  as  it  should, 
into  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities 
who  are  empowered  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  powers. 

The  essentials  of  Governor  Stephens's 
proposition  are  to  preserve  California 
for  the  Californians,  to  destroy  at  one 
stroke  the  Japanese  holdings  of  farm 
interests,  for  they  constitute  a  menace 
to  the  State,  and  to  exclude  completely 
and  effectually  Japanese  immigrants  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
similate and  amalgamate  them  with  the 
American  people. 

No  sane  person  would  ever  think  of 
disputing  the  first  point.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Japanese  residents  of  California 
do  not  dream  of  stealing  the  Golden 
State.  Whether  the  pending  legislation 
does  not  violate  the  American  Constitu- 
tion or  infringe  upon  the  treaty  which 


America  has  made  with  Japan,  or 
whether  it  is  wise  for  Californians  to 
resort  to  such  repressive  measures,  is, 
however,  open  to  grave  doubt.  Whether 
the  Japanese  are  impossible  to  assimilate 
and  amalgamate  with  the  American 
race,  as  is  so  dogmatically  asserted,  is 
also  within  the  debatable  realm  of 
biology,  for  it  has  not  had  a  fair  trial. 
However,  to  dispute  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  scientific  proposition,  or  to  ag- 
gravate the  race  problem,  which  is  al- 
ready complicated  in  America  for  many 
reasons,  is,  I  am  confident,  not  the  pur- 
pose of  Japan.  Her  fundamental  policy 
is  to  maintain  and  further  promote  the 
vital  interests  involved  in  the  friendship 
and  good-will  of  America  and  strictly  to 
avoid  whatever  would  go  to  jeopardize 
those  interests.  Herein  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  "  Gentlemen's  Agi  eement  " 
and  other  understandings  entered  into 
with  America. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SITUATION" 

Ctracted  by  stories  of  the  great  pros- 
perity and  unique  opportunities  afforded 
in  America,  the  Japanese,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  their  country,  began  to  cast 
longing  glances  at  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Pacific.  The  number  of  Japanese 
immigrants  into  this  country  was,  how- 
ever, insignificant  up  to  the  eighties  of 
the  last  century.  In  1882  the  United 
States  enacted  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
law.  The  large  landowners  of  Cali- 
fornia, having  been  thus  deprived  of 
Chinese  farm  hands,  found  in  the  Japa- 
nese excellent  laborers  on  their  farms 
and  orchards,  and  they  tried  to  encour- 
age Japanese  immigration  by  offering 
alluring  terms  to  them.  About  the  same 
time  Western  railroad  companies,  then 
busily  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
transcontinental  systems,  also  discovered 
that  the  Japanese  made  excellent  section 
hands,     and     consequently    tried     every 
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means   to  obtain  as  many  Japanese  as 
possible. 

It  is,  then,  well  to  remember  that  at 
the  inception  of  Japanese  immigration 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  the  great  majority 
of  immigrants  came  as  laborers  and  at 
the  invitation  of  California's  landown- 
ers and  capitalists.  It  would  be  safe  to 
say  that,  had  the  Japanese  Government 
foreseen  the  trouble  in  store  for  it  on 
this  account,  it  would  never  have  per- 
mitted the  coming  of  laborers  in  large 
numbers.  The  Japanese  immigration, 
encouraged  in  the  way  stated,  coupled 
with  the  result  of  annexation  of  Hawaii 
by  the  United  States,  began  to  swell 
until  it  reached  the  high  water  mark  in 
19Q7,  when  it  numbered  no  less  than 
30,000. 

THE  "GENTLEMEN'S  AGREEMENT" 

The  incoming  of  a  different  race  in 
such  large  numbers,  and  their  concen- 
tration within  a  single  State  and  within 
certain  particular  districts  of  that  State, 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  strong  opposition 
against  them.  The  story  of  the  agita- 
tion against  the  Chinese  repeated  itself. 
The  symptom  had  manifested  itself  as 
early  as  1900,  but  it  reached  a  crisis  in 
1907,  when  San  Francisco  attempted  to 
segregate  the  Japanese  children  in  the 
schools  attended  by  the  white  children 
and  clamored  for  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  Japanese.  The  wise  statesmanship 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  Emperor 
Mutsuhito  saved  the  situation  by  con- 
cluding what  is  called  the  "  Gentlemen's 
Agreement,"  whereby  Japan  voluntarily 
promised  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of 
laborers  to  the  United  States  and  Amer- 
ica agreed  to  desist  from  enacting  an 
exclusion  law  similar  to  that  which 
barred  the  Chinese. 

The  conclusion  of  the  "  Gentlemen's 
Agreement,"  however,  failed  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  in 
California.  The  clamor  that  the  Japa- 
nese were  buying  the  best  lands  of  Cali- 
fornia and  gaining  control  of  its  agri- 
cultural products  became  louder  every 
year,  until  it  culminated  in  the  enact- 
ment, against  the  protest  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  the  Anti- Alien  Land  law 
of  1913.  This  law  forbade  the  owning 
of   agricultural   lands   by   the   Japanese 


and  limited  their  tenure  to  three-year 
leaseholds.  The  great  war,  wherein 
Japan  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
America,  put  a  quietus  on  the  agitation 
for  a  short  time.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  war  concluded  than  we  witnessed 
the  recrudescence  of  the  anti- Japanese 
agitation  in  California,  and  a  bill  far 
more  drastic  than  the  law  enacted  in 
1913  is  now  laid  before  its  electorate 
for  decision  in  November. 

IN   CANADA   AND   AUSTRALIA 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  California 
is  not  alone  in  its  opposition  to  Oriental 
immigration. 

Australia  is  the  most  rigorous  exclu- 
sionist  of  Asiatic  immigrants.  The  Im- 
migration act,  first  passed  in  1900  and 
subsequently  revised  and  enlarged  by  the 
acts  of  1905,  1908,  1910  and  1912,  as  it 
stands  today,  makes  the  entrance  of 
Asiatic  laborers  practically  impossible. 
Among  its  provisions  there  is  the  dicta- 
tion test,  requiring  immigrants  to  write 
not  less  than  fifty  words  of  some  Euro- 
pean language.  That  this  law  is  aimed 
at  a  systematic  exclusion  of  Asiatic 
laborers  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  this  test  is  required  only  of  Orien- 
tals, while  the  Europeans  are  exempted 
from  it.  Evidently  no  cooly,  Chinese  or 
Japanese,  can  pass  the  examination  in 
a  European  language. 

Canada  shows  a  marked  leniency  in 
her  treatment  of  Asiatics  legally  ad- 
mitted, although  she  hardly  falls  behind 
the  United  States  in  the  rigor  of  her 
restrictions  of  Oriental  immigrants. 
Since  1901  a  head  tax  of  $100  has  been 
imposed  on  every  Chinese  admitted,  and 
the  amount  has  been  increased  to  $500 
since  1904.  No  such  tax  was  ever  levied 
on  Japanese  immigrants;  but  in  1908 
Japan  and  Canada  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment similar  to  the  "  Gentlemen's 
Agreement "  by  which  the  Japanese 
Government  promised  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  entering  Canada  to 
400  every  year.  Last  year  Canada 
adopted  the  literacy  test,  requiring  every 
immigrant  to  be  able  to  read  simple 
sentences  in  any  language  he  chose. 

Canada,  unlike  the  United  States,  has, 
however,  extended  to  the  Orientals  the 
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privilege  of  naturalization,  and  even  of 
securing  homesteads.  Even  in  British 
Columbia,  the  stronghold  of  anti-Orien- 
tal agitation,  no  such  discriminatory- 
laws  as  those  enacted  or  proposed  in 
California  have  been  introduced  in  its 
Legislature.  The  Japanese  in  Canada 
are  allowed  to  purchase  land,  both  urban 
and  rural,  and  in  provinces  other  than 
British  Columbia  they  enjoy  the  voting 
privilege.  Only  in  the  last-named  prov- 
ince they  are  not  allowed  to  cast  the 
ballot,  although  free  to  become  citizens. 

CRUX  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Japanese-California  problem  is 
not  the  immigration  question,  but  the 
question  of  treatment  of  the  Japanese 
already  admitted. 

The  restrictive  immigration  measures 
adopted  by  the  British  colonies  and  by 
the  United  States,  regrettable  as  they 
are,  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  Japan 
without  much  ado  from  the  higher  con- 


siderations of  her  national  well-being. 
She  saw  that  at  the  bottom  of  those 
measures  there  is  the  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult question  of  race  difference,  which 
requires  a  long  period  for  a  satisfactory 
adjustment.  To  ignore  this  fact  and 
force  the  race  issue,  however  just  in 
principle,  would  be  to  court  disaster.  It 
might  result  in  the  loss  of  the  friendship 
of  her  best  associates  in  international 
affairs  and  of  the  great  interests  in- 
volved in  that  friendship. 

Take  America,  for  instance.  She  is 
Japan's  best  customer,  buying  annually 
half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  Japanese 
goods.  Far  more  important  than  this 
commercial  transaction  is  the  cultural 
relationship  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  Although  Japan's  Constitu- 
tion, military  system  and  bureaucratic 
Government  have  been  largely  modeled 
upon  those  of  Germany,  the  true  aspira- 
tions and  ideals  of  her  people  have  been 
mainly    derived    from    Anglo-American 
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sources.  They  have  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  democracy,  growing  more  powerful 
every  year,  from  their  neighbor  across 
the  Pacific.  Japan  prides  herself  on 
being  a  "  broker  "  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  and  in  her  fulfillment  of  this 
mission  and  the  unfolding  of  Asia's  re- 
sources America's  co-operation  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Japan,  has,  therefore,  shown  through- 
out her  modern  career  the  strongest  dis- 
position to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  this  disposition  we  find 
the  spring  of  the  "  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment," by  which,  respecting  America's 
wishes,  she  pledged  the  restriction  of 
Japanese  immigration  into  this  country. 
The  Japanese  immigration  question, 
therefore,  no  longer  remains  an  issue. 
It  was  settled  by  that  agreement,  and 
if  any  further  readjustment  is  needed 
it  can  be  accomplished  upon  that  basis. 
Such  an  instance  is  afforded  by  Japan's 
recent  voluntary  prohibition,  in  deference 
to  California's  adverse  sentiment,  of  the 
coming  over  of  the  so-called  "picture 
brides." 

FULFILLING  THE  AGREEMENT 

Grave  charges,  however,  have  been 
made  that  Japan  is  violating  the  "  Gen- 
tlemen's Agreement."  As  an  evidence, 
the  increase  of  Japanese  population  in 
California  is  cited;  it  has  more  than 
doubled  within  a  decade;  that  is  to  say, 
from  41,356  in  1910  it  has  increased  to 
87,279  today. 

There  are  other  causes  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  increase  without  im- 
puting it  to  the  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  agreement  does  not,  in  the 
first  place,  forbid  the  entrance  of  (1) 
"former  residents";  (2)  "parents, 
wives  or  children  of  residents";  (3) 
"settled  agriculturists,"  and  (4)  trans- 
ient visitors  who  are  "non-laborers." 
Again,  during  the  war  the  American- 
Japanese  trade  grew  at  a  tremendous 
pace— to  four  times  what  it  was  before. 
As  a  consequence,  many  business  firms 
of  Japan  have  established  branches  in 
the  leading  cities  of  America  and  sent 
their  agents.  In  New  York  alone  over 
sixty  new  agencies  of  some  of  the  strong- 
est business  houses  of  Japan  have  opened 


their  offices  and  employ  hundreds  of 
Japanese  clerks.  The  cities  of  California 
must  have  had  their  quota  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  Japanese  business  men. 
Add  to  this  29,188  Japanese  children 
born  in  California  during  1909-1919,  and 
about  10,000  wives  who  have  joined  their 
husbands,  and  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
surprise  at  the  increase  in  the  Japanese 
population  of  California  already  re- 
ferred to. 

As  for  the  story  that  thousands  of 
immigrants  are  smuggled  across  the 
Mexican  border  through  the  connivance 
of  some  Japanese  officials,  this  is  a 
mere  invention.  It  has  been  categorical- 
ly denied  by  the  Japanese  Government. 
There  may  have  been  not  a  few  cases 
of  those  who,  evading  the  American  pa- 
trols, smuggled  their  way  from  Mexico, 
but  the  Tokio  authorities  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  these  illicit  entrance. 
They  have  in  fact  expressed  a  sincere 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  American 
authorities  to  check  this  illegal  practice. 

EFFECTS   OF   RESTRICTIVE 
MEASURES 

To  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of 
the  "  Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  Japan's  popula- 
tion, natural  resources  and  conditions  of 
living. 

Japan's  population  remained  in  a 
static  condition  during  the  feudal  days, 
ranging,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth,  from  about  25,000,000 
to  27,000,000.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
Japan  opened  her  doors  to  the  external 
world  and  launched  a  career  of  progress 
and  enlightenment  than  her  population 
began  to  assume  a  dynamic  character. 
In  1870,  two  years  after  the  installation 
of  the  Meiji  Government  in  place  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate,  Japan  counted  for 
its  inhabitants  33,000,000  souls;  in  1890, 
when  the  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  inaugurated  and  the  Diet 
opened  for  the  first  time,  the  stump 
orators  in  the  election  campaign  were 
wont  to  make  patriotic  appeals  to  "  forty 
million  of  our  fellow  countrymen."  In 
1918,  when  Japan,  after  a  hard  and  per- 
severing struggle  of  two  decades,  estab- 
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lished  her  standing  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions, the  population  had  swollen  to  57,- 
000,000  in  Japan  proper  alone.  This, 
together  with  21,000,000  in  Korea,  For- 
mosa and  Southern  Saghalin,  brought 
the  number  of  the  Mikado's  subjects 
close  to  80,000,000— to  be  exact,  78,261,- 
856 — souls.  Japan's  population  (exclud- 
ing that  of  her  territories)  has  thus 
doubled  within  half  a  century,  and  is 
increasing  annually  at  the  rate  of 
700,000. 

While  the  population  of  Japan  has 
been  increasing  at  this  phenomenal  rate, 
her  resources  to  supply  food  and 
other  necessities  for  the  people  are 
not  only  extremely  limited  but  have 
neither  expanded  nor  developed  at  a 
corresponding  pace.  Japan  has  a  land 
area  of  147,655  square  miles,  which  is 
8,335  square  miles  less  than  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. Her  population  per  square  mile 
is,  therefore,  376,  which  is  in  density 
second  only  to  that  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. Far  more  significant  than  this 
density  of  population  is  the  fact  that  of 
the  entire  land  area  of  Japan  only  30 
per  cent,  is  arable,  while  about  65  per 
cent,  is  mountainous  or  swampy.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  60,000,000  Japanese 
would  have  to  sustain  existence  on  the 
products  of  44,000  square  miles,  or  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  per  capita,  if  they 
had  to  depend  upon  home  products  alone. 
No  wonder  that  foreign  travelers  in  Ja- 
pan are  struck  with  the  very  intensive 
nature  of  the  farming  there  and  the 
utilization  of  every  spot  of  arable  land 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  scarcity  of  other  natural  resources 
is  no  less  striking  than  this  shortage  of 
arable  land.  With  no  cotton,  no  wool, 
only  a  limited  supply  of  iron  and  raw 
materials  for  chemical  products,  and  no 
large  stores  of  coal,  the  prospect  of  Ja- 
pan's industrial  development  is  not 
large.  True,  the  World  War  gave  a 
unique  opportunity  for  a  remarkable  ex- 
pansion of  her  commerce  and  industry, 
but  it  was  such  an  opportunity  as  comes 
only  once  in  a  thousand  years.  'In  *  fact, 
circumscribed  within  a  narrowly  limited 
area,  with  scanty  resources,  and  crowded 
with  two-thirds  as  many  as  the  entire 
population  of  America,  Japan's  problem 


of  existence  is  not  an  easy  one.  As  a 
consequence,  we  find  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  Nippon  of  the  keenest,  society 
fettered  by  innumerable  chains,  and  men 
cramped  in  thoughts  and  visions,  Govern- 
ment officials  in  important  posts,  vener- 
able Judges,  learned  university  professors, 
receive  salaries  which  efficient  Amer- 
ican bank  clerks  would  spurn  with  con- 
tempt as  too  low  for  their  labors.  It  is 
then  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  num- 
ber of  aspiring  youths  who  long  for  the 
invigorating  air,  the  wide  elbow  room 
and  the  big  opening  found  in  the  "  land 
of  opportunities  "  is  legion.  These  pres- 
sures have,  however,  not  swerved  the 
Japanese  Government  for  a  moment  from 
pursuing  its  settled  policy  respecting 
emigration  to  America. 

THE    PENDING    LEGISLATION'   IN 
CALIFORNIA 

The  Japanese  immigration  question  is, 
then,  not  the  question  at  issue.  The 
treatment  of  the  Japanese  in  California 
is  the  core  of  the  problem.  Fairness  de- 
mands a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  California  has 
been  the  one  which,  through  natural  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  forced  to  confront 
the  peculiar  problem  of  keeping  vigi- 
lance against  the  oncoming  waves  of  the 
Asiatic  inundation,  and  to  assume  the 
burden  of  adjusting  the  numerous  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  existence  within 
its  borders  of  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  Asiatics.  It  is  in  California 
that  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  Japanese 
population  in  Continental  United  States 
resides;  it  is  in  that  State  that  the  Japa- 
nese manifest  a  marked  tendency  to 
grow  in  numbers  and  in  economic  in- 
fluence. 

To  be  sure,  only  70,000  Japanese  would 
not  have  aroused  the  clamor  of  the  peo- 
people  had  they  been  scattered  in  a  wider 
area  or  placed  in  a  large  cosmopolitan 
city  like  New  York.  But  their  settlement 
in  large  numbers  among  the  thinly  peo- 
pled regions  of  California  tends  not  only 
to  germinate  unnecessary  racial  and 
economic  conflict,  but  to  magnify  the 
nature  of  the  problem  in  the  eyes  of  the 
native  population.  The  Japanese  col- 
onies, moreover,  are  not  in  general  of  a 
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very  high  cultural  attainment,  although 
they  are  not  behind  the  European  im- 
migrants in  this  respect.  Moreover, 
they  are  prone  to  retain  their  native 
customs  or  language,  which,  combined 
with  their  habit  of  grouping  together, 
results  in  the  appearance  of  small  Japa- 
nese towns  and  communities.  These 
facts  suggest  that  immediate  relief  of- 
California's  tension  may  be  effected  by 
scattering  her  Japanese  population  in 
other  States. 

NO  JAPANESE  DOMINATION 

Aside  from  this,  there  are  many  psy- 
chological elements  at  the  bottom  of 
California's  excitement.  An  examination 
unveils  the  fact  that  the  fear  of  Japa- 
nese domination  of  California's  agricul- 
ture, which  is  the  cause  of  the  pending 
land  bill,  is  really  not  well  founded.  A 
few  figures  will  prove  this  point  clearly. 

Governor  Stephens  reports  that  Cali- 
fornia has  27,931,444  acres  of  farm  land, 
of  which  the  Japanese  own  74,769  acres 
and  lease  383,287  acres.  This  is  saying 
that  the  Japanese  own  one  acre  of  land 
to  every  373  acres  and  lease  one  acre 
to  every  seventy-two  acres  of  Califor- 
nia's farm  lands,  estimating  upon  the 
basis  of  arable  land.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  significance  in  the  fact  that  out 
of  28,000,000  acres  of  farm  land  .over 
16,000,000  acres  remain  uncultivated, 
and  a  vast  acreage  of  land  can  further 
be  converted  for  cultivation  out  of  99,- 
619,000  acres  of  California's  land  area. 

The  Governor's  report  further  states 
that  the  total  value  of  farm  products  of 
Calif  ornia  was  $507,811,881.  The  Japanese 
contributed  to  this  the  sum  of  $67,145,- 
730,  or  13  per  cent.  One  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  while  large  farms  still  pre- 
dominate in  California,  those  held  by 
the  Japanese  are  small.  The  average 
farm  of  California  is  approximately  320 
acres,  that  of  the  Japanese  fifty-six 
acres.  This  means  that  there  is  a  pretty 
clear  line  of  demarkation  in  the  farming 
of  the  Japanese  and  the  whites.  While 
the  Japanese  produce  from  80  per  cent, 
to  92  per  cent,  of  the  total  State  pro- 
duction of  berries,  celery,  asparagus  and 
seeds,  the  American  farmers  monopolize 
the  total  of  hay  and  grain  and  80  per 


cent,  to  95  per  cent,  of  potatoes,  grapes, 
beans,  rice,  cotton,  corn,  fruits  and  nuts. 

Now  the  products  in  which  the  Japa- 
nese are  strong  do  not  belong  to  the 
principal  productions  of  California,  only 
5,000  to  20,000  acres  being  devoted  to 
each  of  them;  but  the  products  which 
the  American  farmers  control  are  all 
important  products  of  California,  their 
acreage  of  cultivation  ranging  from 
100,000  to  2,500,000  acres  each.  Thus 
the  division  of  labor  is  pretty  well  es- 
tablished. 

Anti- Japanese  agitators  consider  it  in- 
dispensable to  wring  out  from  the  hands 
of  Japanese  the  hard-won  trophy  of  agri- 
cultural achievement.  The  impending 
Initiative  bill  provides  in  substance  for 
(1)  the  absolute  prohibition  of  land  own- 
ership by  the  Japanese;  (2)  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  Japanese  to  lease  agri- 
cultural land;  (3)  the  deprivation  of 
American-born  Japanese  minors  of  the 
right  to  acquire  real  estate  under  the 
guardianship  of  their  parents;  (4)  de- 
nial to  the  Japanese  parents  of  their 
natural  right  to  oversee  their  children 
in  respect  to  owning  real  property;  (5) 
prohibition  of  the  Japanese  from  taking 
part  in  any  company  or  corporation  own- 
ing real  property.  And  it  further  pro- 
vides that  on  a  violation  of  the  law  the 
real  property  so  acquired  will  escheat 
to  the  State  upon  certain  prima  facie 
presumption.  It  is  certain  that  the  pass- 
ing of  a  bill  like  this  will  almost  com- 
pletely annul  all  past  efforts  of  the  Japa- 
nese farmers  in  California,  unless  the 
law  is  evaded  by  legal  subterfuge,  which, 
Governor  Stephens  himself  points  out,  is 
not  possible  for  the  State  to  counteract. 
To  place  the  Japanese  farmers  in  such  a 
dilemma  is  tantamount  to  tempting  them 
to  become  a  race  of  hypocrites.' 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  for- 
eigner to  say  what  legislation  is  good  or 
bad  for  Californians.  If  the  pending 
legislation  is  deemed,  after  careful  ex- 
amination, to  infringe  upon  the  Japa- 
nese-American Treaty  of  1911,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Tokio  Government  to  make 
a  protest  to  the  Washington  Government. 
I  feel  confident,  however,  that  America 
will  not  adopt  such  a  suicidal  policy  as 
that    of    disowning    her    own    sons    and 
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daughters  of  Japanese  descent  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  right  of  citizenship 
granted  by  the  Constitution.  Most  of 
these  citizens  will  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  birth  and  constitute  a  loyal  element 
of    American    communities.      Would    it, 


then,  be  a  wise  policy  to  embitter  them 
or  their  parents  by  a  record  of  repres- 
sion and  persecution?  Would  not  a  more 
tolerant  and  liberal  policy  prove  in  the 
long  run  a  far  more  wise  and  sure  way 
of  solving  the  vexing  problem? 


The  Japanese  Problem  in  California 

Past  and  Present  Phases  of  a  Situation  That  Threatens 
International  Complications 

By  CLARENCE  A.  LOCAN 

[Sunday  Editor  of  The   San   Francisco  Chronicle] 


ANTI-JAPANESE  agitation  on  the 
/\  Pacific  Coast,  and  particularly  in 
J  \  California,  after  having  threat- 
ened international  complications 
more  than  once  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
is  once  more  a  Governmental  worry.  A 
campaign  is  under  way  in  California  for 
State  laws  to  forbid  ownership  of  any 
land,  agricultural  or  other,  by  Japanese, 
whether  native  born  or  not,  or  ownership 
of  stock  in  any  corporation  owning  land; 
in  the  meantime,  Congress  is  awaiting 
a  report  from  the  House  Immigration 
Committee,  on  the  strength  of  which 
Calif ornians  will  demand  a  rigid  Japa- 
nese exclusion  law. 

California  anti-Japanese  factions  have 
three  objectives  in  their  present  drive 
against  the  Japanese: 

1.  By  initiative  law  they  hope  to  pass 
a  State  statute  that  will  bar  Japanese 
from  ownership  of  any  land  in  California, 
in  any  form  of  holding.  This  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  further  colonization  of 
farm  areas  by  Japanese  farmers,  who 
now  control  vast  acreages. 

2.  Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
James  Phelan,  the  anti-Japanese  factions 
are  seeking  a  Federal  exclusion  law  to 
replace  the  "  Gentlemen's  Agreement " 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
under  which,  since  1907,  Japan  has  un- 
dertaken to  restrict  departure  of  her  own 
subjects  for  America  or  Hawaii. 

3.  State  legislators  are  again  urging 
a  law  to  segregate  Japanese  and  whites 
in  the  schools. 

Governmental    protests    from    Japan, 


which  went  so  far  as  to  voice  an  appeal 
for  "  race  equality  "  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  (a  plea  that  was  "  side- 
tracked), have  more  recently  been  re- 
newed in  regard  to  the  latest  moves  in 
California  against  the  Japanese.  Ac- 
cording to  statements  made  in  the  recent 
Congressional  investigation  of  Japanese 
immigration,  the  Japanese  have  adopted 
modern  methods  of  propaganda,  a  vast 
sum  having  been  raised  by  California 
Japanese  for  publicity  work  to  combat 
the  agitation  against  them.  Administra- 
tion heads  in  Washington  are  said  to  be 
watching  sharply  for  international  com- 
plications through  the  situation. 

Twice— once  in  1907,  under  Roosevelt, 
and,  again,  in  1913,  when  President  Wil- 
son sent  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  to 
the  Coast — the  Federal  Administration 
has  interfered,  and  by  "  moral  suasion  " 
headed  off  laws  of  the  same  nature  as 
are  now  proposed,  on  the  ground  of  "  in- 
ternational relations." 

PROBLEM  OF  LONG  STANDING 

The  anti-Japanese  agitation  has  been 
almost  unceasing  in  California,  except 
in  the  war  period;  but  the  time  when 
it  always  burns  most  intensely  is  just 
prior  to  an  election,  when  politicians 
seize  on  its  "  talking  points."  The  agi- 
tation is  conducted  largely  by  union 
labor,  which  holds  that  Japanese  "  cheap 
labor  "  menaces  it,  and  by  farming  com- 
munities where  Japanese  settle  in  large 
number  . 

This  movement  has  been  of  long  dura- 
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tion.  It  grew  out  of  the  old  anti-Chinese 
agitation  of  the  early  70's,  when  Denis 
Kearney  of  San  Francisco  led  the  fight 
on  Chinese  labor.  <It  waxed  hot  when 
the  Japanese  immigrants  began  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Chinese,  barred  under 
an  exclusion  law.  Immigration  from 
Japan  soon  began  to  surpass  that  from 
China,  which  has  gradually  disappeared 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Labor  bodies, 
farming  organizations  and  various  other 
societies  in  the  State  have  carried  on 
the  fight.  Twice  vigorous  anti-Japanese 
measures  in  the  Legislature  were  crushed 
under  pressure  from  Washington  to 
avoid  international  ruptures;  each  time 
the  anti-Japanese  element  returned  to 
the  attack  with  redoubled  intensity. 

Immigration  from  Japan  began  in 
1866,  when  seven  Japanese  first  entered 
America.  Until  1885  there  was  practi- 
cally no  immigration  from  that  country, 
but  a  demand  was  created  when,  in  1884, 
influenced  by  labor  agitation,  Congress 
passed  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  bar- 
ring coolies  from  entrance  to  this  coun- 
try. These  coolies  had  formed  the  tar- 
get for  the  Kearney  agitation,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  cheap  Chinese  labor 
had  robbed  the  white  man  of  employ- 
ment in  the  West.  Deprived  of  Chinese 
farmhands,  California  landowners  be- 
gan to  employ  Japanese,  thus  creating  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  Japanese  laborers 
to  come  to  America. 

By  1891  Japanese  arrivals  had  reached 
a  total  of  1,136.  At  the  same  time  a 
new  factor  was  introduced.  Western 
railroads  discovered  that  the  Japanese 
made  excellent  section  hands.  In  1899 
Japanese  arrivals  had  increased  to  2,844. 
At  this  time  immigration  of  Japanese 
to  Hawaii  (annexed  to  the  United  States 
in  1900),  had  exceeded  20,000. 

INCREASE    OF    HOSTILITY 

Farm  labor,  in  the  interior,  had  by 
this  time  became  largely  Japanese.  Able  to 
work  in  the  broiling  sun  in  such  regions 
as  the  Fresno  raisin  lands,  where  white 
men  could  not  work,  the  Japanese  be- 
came a  necessity,  according  to  many 
farmers.  White  labor  charged  that  the 
Japanese  were  "taking  the  bread  from 


the  American."  Farmers  replied  that 
"  white  men  won't  work  in  the  sun,"  and 
cited-  practical  instances,  but  the  agita- 
tion grew  apace.  Politicians,  of  course, 
were  quick  to  observe  its  "  talking 
points  "  and  make  the  most  of  them. 

THE  GENTLEMEN'S  AGREEMENT 

In  1907,  under  pressure  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  the  California  Legislature 
prepared  to  enact  laws  barring  Japanese 
immigration  as  such.  Japanese  diplo- 
mats in  Washington  pointed  out  to  the 
Administration  that  such  legislation 
would  be  in  effect  a  proclamation  to  the 
world  that  the  Japanese  settler  was  un- 
desirable— a  blow  at  the  dignity  of  the 
entire  Japanese  nation.  Under  pressure 
from  President  Roosevelt,  who  sent  his 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Victor  Metcalf 
(himself  a  Californian),  to  California  to 
investigate  and  remonstrate,  the  legisla- 
tion was  laid  over,  the  Administration 
arranging  the  "  gentlemen's  agreement," 
which  thereafter  ruled  Japanese  immi- 
gration. 

This  provided  that  Japan  would  refuse 
passports  to  Japanese  laborers  who  tried 
to  emigrate,  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  Canada  or  Mexico, 
whence  they  might  be  smuggled  into  this 
country.  Passports  to  laborers  bound 
for  America  were  to  be  issued  only  in 
cases  where  the  laborers  had  acquired  in- 
terests in  America  and  were  returning 
here  from  visits  to  Japan,  or  where  they 
had  relatives  established  in  America,  or 
were  the  parents  of  Japanese  domiciled 
in  this  country. 

Under  this  agreement  Japanese  immi- 
gration, however,  continued  to  grow,  and 
led  to  the  A.  M.  Drew  Anti-Japanese  Im- 
migration bill  and  the  Grove  L.  Johnson 
bill,  which  aimed  to  segregate  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  schools,  a  movement  started 
through  attempts  of  the  San  Francisco 
schools  to  accomplish  this  result. 

Immigration  of  Japanese  continued  to 
grow  steadily,  many  laborers  arriving 
as  "  students  "  — non-laborers  under  the 
"  gentlemen's  agreement."  By  1913  this 
immigration  approximated  6,000  yearly, 
and  the  agitation  began  to  be  heard 
again.  Many  Japanese  farm  laborers 
had   by   this   time   acquired   land.      The 
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California     Japanese     birth     rate     was 
soaring. 

Essentially  a  pioneer,  the  Japanese 
farmer  took  land  that  had  been  regarded 
as  useless,  and  by  thrift  and  patience 
made  of  it  rich  producing  land.    White 


JAMES  D.  PHELAN 

Senior   United  States  Senator  from 

California 

farmers  declared  competition  impossible. 
In  various  sections  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Japanese  commenced  to  acquire 
large  holdings — notable  among  these  be- 
ing George  Shima,  "  Potato  King,"  who 
had  reared  what  was  practically  a  mo- 
nopoly in  Sacramento  River  potatoes. 

ANTI-JAPANESE    LAND    LAW 

In  1913,  under  renewed  agitation, 
the  Japanese  alien  land  law  was 
enacted  by  the  State  Legislature. 
This  forbade  the  purchase  and 
ownership  of  land  by  an  alien  "in- 
eligible to  citizenship  " — for,  under  the 
citizenship   laws   of   the    United    States, 


white  men  and  "  Africans  "  are  eligible 
to  citizenship,  but  "  Mongolians  "  are  not 
mentioned.  The  courts  in  1907  had  de- 
cided that  Mongolians  were  not  eligible 
to  become  citizens,  although  native-born 
children  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  parents 
were.  At  this  time  State  statistics 
showed  that  Japanese  owned  331  farms 
in  California,  a  total  of  12,726  acres,  and 
held  282  more  farms,  a  total  of  17,598 
acres,  under  lease.  Following  the  alien 
land  law — which  was  passed  over  the  most 
vigorous  protest  of  Japanese  interests  in 
the  State,  and  in  spite  of  the  Tokio  Gov- 
ernment's protests  to  Washington — Jap- 
anese landholders  began  to  acquire  their 
new  lands  by  lease,  or  by  purchase  in  the 
name  of  native-born  children.  Organi- 
zation of  strong  "  Japanese  associations  " 
also  commenced,  these  maintaining  pub- 
licity agents  and  watching  over  Japa- 
nese-American relations  on  the  coast. 

In  1916,  under  lease  and  trust  holdings 
of  land  deeded  to  Japanese  children,  the 
acreage  held  by  Japanese  in  California 
had  grown  to  a  large  extent,  whole  dis- 
tricts being  populated  by  Japanese  farm- 
ers, particularly  in  the  Sacramento  River 
region.  The  Japanese  controlled  the 
berry-producing  industry,  with  a  large 
part  of  the  potato  industry,  and  shared 
the  new  rice-growing  industry  with 
Hindu  farmers  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys. 

In  1914  Congressman  John  E.  Raker, 
spurred  by  California  agitation,  pre- 
sented to  Congress  the  Raker  bill,  pro- 
viding for  abrogation  of  the  "  gentle- 
men's agreement "  and  Japanese  exclu- 
sion. William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  mean  disturbance  of  rela- 
tions with  Japan;  in  the  meantime  the 
California  Legislature  again  had  before 
it  a  bill  for  segregation  of  Japanese 
school  children,  based  on  San  Francisco 
agitation,  and  on  a  report  of  the  growth 
of  Japanese  school  enrollment  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State.  This  law 
planned  the  establishment  of  Japanese 
schools  for  Japanese. 

The  Tokio  Government's  protest  over 
this  plan  called  Bryan  to  the  Coast  to 
protest  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
State    Administration,    headed   by   Gov- 
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ernor  Hiram  Johnson  (son  of  Grove 
Johnson,  who  offered  the  earlier  anti- 
Japanese  bill).  The  Raker  bill  was 
killed  by  Congress;  the  California  Legis- 
lature finally  laid  over  the  proposal  be- 
fore it,  and  during  1915  Japanese  agita- 
tion lapsed,  California  being  engrossed 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

SENATOR  PHELAN'S  CRUSADE 

The  war  followed,  and  anti-Japanese 
agitation  was  quelled  on  the  ground  that 
Japan  was  an  ally  of  the  United  States; 
but  with  the  dawn  of  1919  it  revived. 
Senator  James  Phelan  of  California 
launched  a  bombshell  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  "  gentlemen's  agreement  " 
was  not  being  lived  up  to,  and,  backed 
by  the  California  Oriental  Exclusion 
League,  proposed  a  bill  to  exclude  "  non- 
assimilable races."  At  the  same  time  the 
league  laid  plans  for  a  State-initiated 
law  to  forbid  the  holding  of  land  by  any 
Japanese,  the  holding  of  land  in  the 
name  of  a  Japanese  minor,  or  the  own- 
ership by  a  Japanese  of  stock  in  any  cor- 
poration controlling  land. 

The  storm  of  protest  from  the  Japa- 
nese interests  that  followed  was  taken 
up  by  the  Government  of  Japan.  In 
the  meantime,  with  Phelan  backing  the 
movement,  various  organizations  ranked 
themselves  behind  the  move,  to  be 
launched  at  a  monster  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  on  Sept.  2  of  this  year;  among 
them  were  the  Native  Sons  (a  California 
fraternal  order),  labor  unions,  the 
American  Legion  and  others. 

Phelan,  in  the  meantime,  had  laid  his 
objections  to  further  Japanese  immigra- 
tion before  the  Congressional  Immigra- 
tion Committee,  of  which  Representative 
Albert  Johnson  of  Washington  is  Chair- 
man. In  June  of  this  year  a  trip  to  Cal- 
ifornia by  the  committee  to  investigate 
at  first  hand  was  arranged;  on  July  8 
the  hearings  commenced  at  Sacramento. 

Hearings  were  later  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Fresno,  Turlock  and  other  parts 
of  California.  The  committee  divided 
itself  into  sub-committees,  inspected 
Japanese  settlements,  such  as  Florin, 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where  the 
entire  town  is  practically  Japanese;  pro- 


ceeded to  Seattle  to  investigate  there, 
and  a  report  will  be  forthcoming  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  At  the  same 
time  California  lawmakers  will  demand 
a  Federal  immigration  law  to  curb 
Japanese  arrivals.  The  hearings  covered 
in  detail  the  settlement  of  farming  lands, 
and  Japanese  landholders  put  in  a  vigor- 
ous defense;  Colonel  John  P.  Irish,  a 
prominent  farmer,  defended  the  Japa- 
nese and  their  labor;  V.  S.  McClatchy,  a 
Sacramento  editor,  attacked  the  Japa- 
nese as  a  menace  to  the  State,  and 
charges  flew  thick  and  fast.  K.  K.  Ka- 
wakami,  a  Japanese  publicity  agent,  was 
accused  of  obtaining  information  from 
Japanese  censors  employed  during  the 
war;  and  Senator  Phelan  occupied  a 
prominent  part  in  the  heated  personal 
controversy.  At  the  same  time  white 
melon  pickers  in  Turlock,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  launched  a  strike,  al- 
leging that  the  Japanese  laborers  were 
working  for  a  lower  wage  than  an  Amer- 
ican could  live  on.  The  committee  left 
California  on  July  24.  In  the  mean- 
time, Senator  Phelan  called  the  meeting 
of  labor  delegates,  anti- Japanese  bodies 
and  other  organizations  to  assemble  on 
Sept.  2  and  launch  a  unified  anti- Japa- 
nese immigration  move,  and  to  initiate 
the  proposed  new  State  land  law. 

ATTITUDE  OF  COURTS 

In  the  matter  of  Japanese  immigration 
the  Federal  Administration  has  thus  far 
held  itself  helpless  to  curb  the  State's 
actions,  and  has  resorted  to  "  moral  sua- 
sion." What  will  occur  in  the  coming 
year  is  a  matter  for  speculation — and 
possibly  the  Supreme  Court. 

Following  the  war  several  Japanese 
who  had  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  attempted  to  gain  citizenship  un- 
der the  statute  providing  that  aliens 
serving  in  the  army  might  become  citi- 
zens. Courts  in  Hawaii,  where  the  Japa- 
nese population  is  far  greater  than  in 
California,  admitted  such  applicants;  in 
California  these  applications  were  de- 
nied. Federal  courts  have  differed ;  these 
cases  have  not  yet  reached  the  highest 
tribunal. 

The  Japanese  say  that  they  are  will- 
ing and  ready  to  be  loyal  to  the  United 
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States;  that  they  have  improved  lands 
the  white  settler  could  not;  that  their 
rights  should  be  the  same  as  those  of 
any  other  alien,  and  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment holds  that  any  other  treatment 
is  a  direct  blow  at  Japan's  national 
honor.  The  anti- Japanese  agitators  hold 
that  the  Japanese  would  not  become  true 
citizens;  that  they  would  not  be  loyal; 
that  they  remain  under  call  for  Japanese 
military  duty  while  in  this  country;  that 
they  cannot  be  competed  with  by  white 


labor,  and  that  their  growing  power  is 
an  economic  menace  that  threatens  to 
"  Japanize  "  California. 

Out  of  the  maze  o^-  charges  and  coun- 
ter charges,  political,  and  other  agita- 
tion, two  factions  have  risen  in  the  State 
with  the  anti-Japanese  faction  largely  in 
the  lead.  Newspapers,  according  to  pol- 
icy, harp  on  "  the  yellow  menace "  or 
urge  conservatism,  and  in  the  meantime 
California  is  awaiting  with  interest  the 
next  move — locally  and  in  Congress. 


Attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government 

How  It  Regards  the  Many-Sided  Question  of  Emigration 
to    Other    Countries 

By    A.    MORGAN     YOUNG 

Managing  Editor  of  the  Japan  Chronicle. 


WHILE  a  great  deal  is  said  regarding 
the  Japanese  immigration  prob- 
lem, one  of  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned— the  Japanese  Government — says 
very  little,  and  its  attitude  toward  the 
question  has  to  be  drawn  from  inference. 
That  there  should  be  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  very  exacerbating  to  a  pride  of 
which  the  nation  is  morbidly  solicitous, 
but  very  few  frontal  attacks  have  been 
made  on  the  exclusionists,  negotiations 
as  a  rule  being  on  the  most  suave  and 
conceding  lines. 

One  memorable  instance  of  these  rare 
attacks  was  when  the  Japanese  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington,  the  day  after 
America  broke  off  relations  with  Ger- 
many, informed  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  uncontrollable  state  of  public 
feeling  brought  about  in  Tokio  by  the 
pending  legislation  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States — when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
little  was  being  said  on  the  subject  at 
all.  Another  instance  of  an  attempt  to 
overcome  discrimination  was  when  the 
Japanese  delegation  introduced  the  "  ra- 
cial equality "  resolution  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference.  In  the  endeavor  to 
have  this  passed  it  was  even  stated  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  immigra- 
tion question,  which  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment recognized  was  economic  rather 


than  racial,  but  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  at  the  time  frankly  and  pub- 
licly said  that  its  object — or  one  of  its 
objects — had  been  to  remove  the  bar  to 
Japanese  immigration  in  those  countries 
which  now  prevent  it. 

Such  incidents  as  these  give  the  im- 
pression that  Japan  desires  her  children 
to  enjoy  free  entry  everywhere.  So,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  does,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  she  desires  to  see  her 
emigrants  denationalized.  The  Japanese 
Government  itself  takes  no  part  in  the 
agitations  regarding  the  right  of  natural- 
ization, even  while  it  resents  as  keenly 
as  any  popular  party  a  discrimination 
which  implies  inferiority.  The  care  with 
which  Japanese  Consuls  abroad  see  that 
the  children  of  Japanese  parents  are  not 
lost  to  the  empire  cannot  always  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  Japanese  parents,  and 
would  not  fail  to  arouse  resentment  and 
rebellion  if  equal  care  were  not  taken  to 
see  that  the  children  enjoy  the  full  bene- 
fits of  their  American  birth,  especially 
in  such  matters  as  land-holding  rights. 
They  are  willing  to  "  have  it  both  ways," 
but  regard  with  displeasure  the  prospect 
of  emigrants'  children  being  more  loyal 
to  the  land  of  their  birth  than  to  Japan. 
Yet  they  know  that  it  must  be  so. 

The  same  considerations  in  a  less  in- 
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tense  form  used  to  trouble  the  German 
Government  with  regard  to  German  emi- 
grants. There  was  the  same  attempted 
remedy — the  acquisition  of  colonies  that 
proved  unattractive — and  there  was  the 
same  practical  remedy — the  development 
of  an  industrial  system  which  concen- 
trated the  national  power  and  deferred 
the  day  of  a  hunger  migration. 

The  whole  of  the  Japanese  problem 
lies  in  California.  The  economic  and  cli- 
matic conditions  of  British  Columbia  and 
of  Australia  are  far  less  attractive,  and 
the  interests  already  acquired  are  insig- 
nificant by  comparison. 

Physically,  linguistically  and  socially 
the  Japanese  in  America  are  set  apart 
much  more  than  the  Germans  were,  and 
in  the  event  of  war  between  America  and 
Japan  the  immediate  blow  to  the  Japa- 
nese interests  would  be  so  dramatic  that 
no  dreamt-of  gain  could  compensate. 
Nevertheless,  the  press  in  Japan  is  in- 
dustriously getting  the  public  in  the  habit 
of  contemplating  a  war  with  America 
as  a  possibility.  Especially  free  is  it 
with  accusations  against  Americans  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  the  Government  has 
lately  requested  foreign  newspapers  in 
Japan  not  to  translate  anti-American  ar- 
ticles! 

But  the  German-American  having 
proved  no  asset  at  all  to  the  Fatherland 
in  war,  the  Japanese  authorities  have  as 
little  faith  in  the  Japanese-American. 
The  Military  Party,  which  still  runs  the 
Government,  probably  desires  war  less 
than  anybody,  but  it  believes  in  the  rat- 
tling of  the  sabre,  and  will  rattle  it  as 
readily  on  a  point  of  national  dignity  as 
on  any  other. 

But  while  the  talk  of  war  with  Amer- 
ica is  fed  by  the  California  debate,  its 
object  is  rather  to  get  enormous  defense 
estimates  passed  and  to  convince  Amer- 
ica that  Japan's  "  special  position  "  in 
Eastern  Asia  is  too  thorny  for  serious 
dispute.  American  capital  is  welcome  in 
Eastern  Asia,  but  it  must  be  under  the 
aegis  of  Japanese  militarism. 

This  brings  us  to  Eastern  Asia  as  a 
field  for  Japanese  emigration.  Japanese 
themselves  prefer  South  America,  but 
the  Government  does  very  little  to  en- 
courage what  only  means  a  loss  of  sub- 


jects, a*nd  the  Japanese  so  unfailingly 
become  disliked  where  they  go  in  large 
numbers  that  such  colonies  are  only  a  vex- 
ation. In  Korea  and  South  Manchuria, 
as  well  as  in  Eastern  Siberia,  there  is 
still  virgin  soil  of  the  best  quality.  It 
is  attractive  enough  for  Japanese  settlers 
(though  its  climatic  rigors  are  far  less 
agreeable  than  the  softness  of  Califor- 
nia), but  the  trouble  begins  when  it 
comes  to  marketing  the  produce,  for 
though  the  land  is  far  from  full  the  na- 
tive cultivator  is  an  invincible  competi- 
tor. The  Japanese  feels  no  more  grati- 
tude to  the  native  competitor  for  his  in- 
dustry than  the  Californian  does  to  the 
Japanese,  but  he  cannot  turn  him  out, 
and  consequently  Japanese  immigration 
is  but  slow.  Whether  it  will  be  any 
faster  in  the  newly  opened  regions  of 
Siberia  remains  to  be  seen.  However, 
though  in  ten  years  no  more  people  have 
gone  to  Korea  than  can  be  replaced  by 
natural  increase  in  one  year  in  Japan, 
the  Japanese  population  on  the  mainland 
increases,  and  remains  intensely  Japa- 
nese. It  is  the  militarist  ideal,  and  even 
a  cultural  ideal,  to  have  a  great  Japa- 
nese Empire  in  Eastern  Asia,  of  which 
the  islands  constituting  Japan  proper 
shall  be  only  an  outpost. 

Popular  education  among  such  a  bidda- 
ble people  as  the  Japanese  has  been  able 
to  make  a  religion  of  loyalty,  but  it  can- 
not make  people  emigrate  to  places  that 
they  do  not  like,  even  for  the  sake  of 
empire.  The  Japanese  showed  perfect 
willingness  tc  die  in  Manchuria.  They 
have  yet  to  show  a  willingness  to  live 
there.  But  with  the  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic control  of  all  Eastern  Asia  in  her 
hands,  and  the  direction  of  the  spare 
American  capital  ready  for  investment 
in  Asia,  the  Japanese  Government  may 
be  able  to  make  Manchuria,  Eastern 
Mongolia,  Eastern  Siberia  and  Korea 
sufficiently  attractive  to  absorb  the 
whole  natural  overflow  of  Japan. 

In  the  meantime  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is  pulled  many  ways,  to  its  own 
great  embarrassment.  The  Japanese  can 
never  be  really  happy  in  California,  be- 
cause they  cannot  have  police  boxes 
there.  If  they  are  happy  without  them 
they  cease  to  be  Japanese. 

Kobe,  Japan,  Aug.  22,  1920. 


The  Labor  Situation  in  Italy 

Momentous    Struggle    Between   the   Metal    Workers    and    the 

Iron  Masters 

By  DR.  FERDINAND  MARCUCCI 

[Staff  Editor  of  II  Progresso  Italo-Americano,  New  York] 


THE  present  struggle  between  the 
metal  workers  and  the  employers 
of  Italy  may  serve  as  the  ther- 
mometer of  the  general  labor  sit- 
uation of  that  country.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  metal  employes  exceed  by 
far  those  of  any  other  industry  except 
farming.  The  distribution  of  the  metal 
and  mechanical  workers  throughout  the 
kingdom  makes  it  difficult  to  present 
exact  statistical  figures,  but  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  there  are  be- 
tween 400,000  and  500,000. 

This  huge  mass  of  workers  is  divided 
into  four  syndicalistic  organizations, 
which,  however,  have  nothing  of  syndi- 
calism but  the  name.  In  fact,  their  ac- 
tivities are  inspired  by  political  aims; 
their  attitude  is  political,  and  the  results 
of  their  struggles  depend  on  politics. 
These  four  organizations  are  the  follow- 
ing: Federazione  Italiana  Operai  Metal- 
lurgies or  Federation  of  Italian  Metal 
Workers,  with  headquarters  in  Turin.  Its 
membership  comprises  between  200,000 
and  300,000  organized  workers  from  all 
the  provinces  of  Italy.  This  is  the  largest 
of  the  four  organizations,  but  it  is  the 
least  imbued  with  political  spirit.  It  has, 
however,  a  spirit  of  reform,  and  is  the 
most  compliant  with  the  General  Confed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  Secretary  is  Bruno 
Buozzi,  a  Socialist  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

Close  to  the  F.  I.  O.  M.  is  the  U.  S.  I. 
(Unione  Sindacale  Italiana,  or  Italian 
Syndical  Union),  whose  "membership 
is  between  70,000  and  80,000  workers. 
This  organization  is  mainly  centred 
in  Sestri  Ponente,  Piombino  and 
Portoferraio,  and  the  anarchist,  Ar- 
mando Borghi,  is  the  exponent  of  its 
tendencies.  Then  comes  the  Unione  Ital- 
iana del  Lavoro,  or  Italian  Union  of  La- 
bor,  which  has   about  80,000   members, 


most  of  whom  work  in  the  Milan  fac- 
tories. Among  the  exponents  of  this 
union  there  are  many  nonintervention- 
ists.  Mr.  Bachi  is  the  Secretary.  Fourth 
and  last  is  the  Sindacato  Nazionale 
Operai  Metallurgici  (National  Syndicate 
of  Metal  Workers),  or  Sindacato  Bianco 
(White  Syndicate),  whose  membership  is 
about  25,000  workers,  all  affiliated  with 
the  Popular  or  Catholic  Party. 

These  four  organizations,  although  an- 
tagonistic in  politics,  are  more  or  less  in 
agreement  among  themselves  as  to  their 
economic  aims.  A  proof  of  this  agree- 
ment was  given  by  them  last  June,  when 
they  sent  a  memorandum  to  their  em- 
ployers demanding  higher  wages.  To  be 
exact,  three  memoranda  were  sent:  one 
from  the  F.  I.  O.  M.  and  the  Unione  Ital- 
iana del  Lavoro,  the  second  from  the 
Unione  Sindacale,  the  third  from  the 
Sindacato  Nazionale  Operai  Metallurgici. 
These  memoranda  showed  no  material 
difference  on  economic  points.  The  only 
difference  was  on  the  "  regulamentar " 
question,  or  question  of  control,  this  be- 
ing the  crucial  problem  of  the  labor  sit- 
uation. The  demand  of  the  Unione  Sin- 
dacale on  this  point  was  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  be  abolished — a  step 
equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  employers.  The 
Sindacato  Bianco,  furthermore,  pro- 
claimed the  right  of  the  workers  to  share 
the  profits  with  the  employers. 

THE  BREAKING  POINT 

The  Federazione  Sindacale  Nazionale 
Industrie  Meccaniche  e  Metallurgiche,  or 
National  Syndical  Federation  of  Mechan- 
ical and  Metallurgical  Industries,  whose 
President  is  Commissioner  Jarach,  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  these  three 
memoranda,  and  appointed  a  commission 
to  study  their  contents. 
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The  result  of  this  study  was  an  inter- 
change of  views  between  the  employers, 
through  their  representative,  Mr.  Roti- 
gliano,  counselor  at  law,  and  the  F.  I. 
O.  M.,  through  its  representative,  Mr. 
Buozzi,  but  they  failed  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. The  employers  made  it  clear  at 
once  that  the  industrial  situation  was 
such  that  acceptance  of  the  claims  em- 
bodied in  the  memoranda  of  the  unions 
was  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  The 
F.  I.  O.  M.,  on  its  part,  insisted  on  sup- 
porting the  right  of  the  metal  workers 
to  a  wage  not  lower  than  the  average 
wage  of  all  the  other  labor  corporations, 
both  private  and  State.  Thereupon  the 
employers  made  public  an  order  of  the 
day  flatly  refusing  any  compliance  with 
the  claims  of  the  workers  and  setting 
forth  five  fundamental  reasons  for  their 
refusal.  They  explained  the  special  grav- 
ity of  the  metal  and  mechanical  situation 
as  compared  with  the  situation  of  the 
other  industries.  The  workers,  including 
those  associated  with  the  Catholic  Party, 
contested,  one  by  one,  all  the  contentions 
of  the  employers. 

WORKS  RUN  ON  SMALL  PROFIT 

To  make  clear  the  conditions  of  many 
metal  and  mechanical  industries  in  Italy 
the  following  data  are  given  from  the 
budgets  published  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
Prefectures  of  Turin,  Milan  and  Genoa, 
and  covering  the  first  semester  of  1920: 
Piedmont— Fourteen  firms,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  286,000,000  lire,  carried,  in  the  year 
1919,   a  profit  of  9.53  per  cent.  ;  6  firms, 
with   a  capital   of   18,000,000,    closed  their 
balances  with  a  loss  of  9.83  per  cent. 

Lombardy— Thirty-five  firms,  with  a 
capital  of  286,000,000  lire,  earned  a  profit 
of  6.57  per  cent. ;  26  firms,  with  a  capital 
of  63,000,000  lire,  closed  their  balances 
with  an  average  loss  of  23  per  cent. 

Liguria — Thirteen  firms,  with  a  capital 
of  66,000,000  lire,  shared  an  average  profit 
of  10.67  per  cent.,  whereas  5  firms,  with 
a  capital  of  12,000,000  lire,  closed  their 
balances  with  an  average  loss  of  15.68 
per  cent. 

From  these  data  the  average  profits 
distributed  during  the  year  1919  were  as 
follows:  Piedmont,  7.93  per  cent.;  Lom- 
bardy, 1.09  per  cent.;  Liguria,  6.52  per 
cent.  Very  meagre  dividends,  one  should 
say,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the    Consolidated    Loan    yields,    without 


any  risk  from  the  investor,  about  7  per 
cent, 

VOTE    TO    TAKE    POSSESSION 

Following  the  publication  of  the  em- 
ployers' refusal,  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Milan  on  Aug.  18  by  the 
sectional  delegates  of  the  F.  I.  O.  M., 
then  assembled  for  a  special  congress. 
In  this  it  was  voted  to  take  possession 
of  all  the  metal  and  mechanical  factories, 
beginning  Aug.  20,  "  according  to  the 
ways  and  forms  indicated  by  the  Federal 
committee  to  the  congress,  which  is  sure 
that  all  the  metal  and  mechanical  work- 
ers will  know  how  to  defend  in  any  way, 
by  violence  or  otherwise,  the  right  to 
work,  also  the  right  to  enter  and  remain 
inside  the  iron  works  in  the  event  of  a 
hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  indus- 
trials." 

The  same  motion  asserted  that  the  con- 
gress, in  adopting  this  system,  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  defending  not  only  the 
interests  of  the  workers  but  also  those 
of  the  nation. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  metal 
workers  toward  the  application  of  this 
measure  of  obstruction  and  threatened 
sequestration,  the  association  of  employ- 
ers, known  as  the  Associazione  Mecca- 
nici,  Metallurgici,  Affini,  sent  to  all  the 
firms  of  the  group  a  notice  embodying 
instructions  for  dealing  with  the  emer- 
gency. This  notice  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  the  situation  calmly 
and  fairly,  and  of  refraining  from  any 
act  that  might  embitter  it. 

By  Aug.  20  the  workers'  policy  of  se- 
questration was  in  full  swing,  not  only  in 
Milan  but  also  in  the  iron  works  and 
navy  yards  of  Italy.  In  considering  the 
social  importance  of  their  action,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
method  chosen  for  the  fight  and  the 
aims  that  the  workers  wished  to  attain. 
Their  weapon  differs  from  the  strike 
only  in  its  more  subtle  and  dangerous 
character.  It  means  that  they  not  only 
declare  war  against  their  employers  on 
the  score  of  wages  and  labor  conditions, 
but  also  practically  say  to  the  employers, 
"  This  factory  is  not  yours  any  more. 
The  tools  are  not  yours.  Every  working 
section  of  the  factory  is  ours,  and  you 
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are  not  entitled  to  put  us  out  if  we  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  previously  estab- 
lished. We  have  the  right  to  use  your 
factory,  raw  materials,  machinery  and 
tools  in  order  to  compel  you  to  modify 
the  labor  agreement  in  our  favor." 

As  to  the  aim,  the  present  situation 
speaks  for  itself.  The  controlling  organ- 
ization of  the  metal  workers  had  in  mind 
the  occupation  of  the  factories  and  the 
installation  of  the  Consigli  di  Fabbrica 
(Factory  Councils) — that  is  to  say,  the 
substitution  of  the  workers  for  the  em- 
ployers in  the  administration  and  con- 
trol of  the  factories. 

The  lockout  declared  by  the  employers 
precipitated  the  situation,  giving  the 
workers  the  opportunity  they  were  look- 
ing for  to  realize  the  right  proclaimed 
by  the  congress  of  the  F.  I.  O.  M.  on 
Aug.  18  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of 
factories.  Was  the  lockout  unavoidable  ? 
Here  is  a  vital  question,  whose  right  an- 
swer is  found  not  only  in  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  employers  against  the 
workers'  claims  but  also  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  destruction  and 
vandalism  among  some  of  the  workers, 
who  believed  that  events  had  begun  to 
go  against  them. 

NO    COMMUNIST    DICTATORSHIP 

What  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  this 
struggle?  In  Italy  there  are  two  great 
organized  political  parties  contending 
with  each  other  for  the  control  of  the  life 
of  the  nation:  the  Popular  (or  Catholic) 
Party  and  the  Socialist.  In  regard  to 
the  situation  between  the  metal  workers 
and  the  employers,  the  Socialist  Party 
and  all  workers  associated  with  it  aim 
at  the  Sovietization  of  industries,  and, 
consequently,  the  destruction  of  capital. 
The  Popular  Party,  on  the  contrary,  aim 
at  control  of  the  production  in  the  fac- 
tories, at  the  right  of  workers  to  share 
the  profits,  at  their  participation  in  the 
administration.  With  the  Socialists  are 
associated  all  the  elements  of  disorder; 
with  the  Popular  Party  are  associated  all 
the  elements  of  order.  The  former  are 
destructive;  the  latter  co-operative  in 
their  aims.  Which  of  these  two  parties 
will  gain  the  approval  of  the  people  of 
Italy?     Which  doctrine  will  prevail? 


The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
given  by  Luciano  Magrini,  an  editor  con- 
nected with  II  Secolo  of  Milan,  who,  dur- 
ing a  recent  trip  to  Russia  to  study  the 
Soviet  Government,  had  an  interview 
with  Angelica  Balabanov,  Secretary  of 
the  Third  International.  In  the  course 
of  this  the  following  conversation  took 
place: 

"  What  are  you  doing-  in  Italy?  "  asked 
Mrs.   Balabanov. 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Magrini  replied,  "  if  by- 
revolution  you  mean  the  progressive  trans- 
formation of  society  by  big  reforms,  the 
Italian  revolution  is  on  its  way.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  expect  that  an  insur- 
rection of  the  mob  will  repeat  the  experi- 
ence of  the  communist  dictatorship  in 
Russia,  then  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken 
if  I  affirm  that  such  a  revolution  will 
never  be  accomplished  in  Italy.  The  gen- 
eral strikes  and  the  eventual  violence  of 
the  mob  might  result  in  some  confusion 
and  cause  some  episodes  of  sedition  which 
would  impoverish  the  country,  but  sedi- 
tion and  revolution  are  not  the  same.  Se- 
dition frequently  opens  the  way  to  re- 
action. The  revolution  you  expect  pre- 
supposes special  economic,  political  and 
internal  conditions,  and  a  particular  in- 
ternational situation  abroad.  We  have 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Look  at  the  dis- 
astrous economic  situation  in  Russia ! 
Look  at  the  reaction  that  is  raging  in 
Hungary !  Now  you  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Russia  and  Hungary  are  the 
only  countries  in  Europe  which  can  live 
in  a  closed  economy." 

SAYS   BOLSHEVISM  WILL  FAIL 

To  answer  the  second  question,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  attitude  that 
Gino  Baldesi,  Secretary  of  the  G.  F.  of 
L.,  recently  assumed  in  view  of  the  above 
mentioned  congress  of  the  Confederation. 
"  It  is  necessary,"  said  he,  in  his  paper, 
Battaglie  Sindacali  (Syndicalistic  Bat- 
tles), "to  shorten  our  range  also  in  the 
syndicalistic  field,  that  our  blows  may 
not  be  lost."  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  alleged  necessity  of  being  "  max- 
imalist "  in  class  struggles  of  a  given 
character  was  "  a  bluff."  According  to 
Baldesi,  there  are  no  economic  move- 
ments of  a  maximalistic  nature. 

In  the  present  conflict  we  can  discover 
four  elements  of  fact  indicating  that  the 
maximalistic  tendencies  will  not  prevail. 
The  first  is  the  genesis  and  development 
of  the  struggle,  which  so  far  has  given 
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no  evidences  of  violence  or  bloodshed. 
The  second  is  the  participation  of  the 
Popular  Party  in  the  struggle.  The  third 
is  the  neutral  attitude  of  the  Italian 
Government,  which  can  be  interpreted 
as  a  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  that 
lies  on  the  side  of  the  fighting  workers. 
This  policy  is  justified  by  efforts  for  an 
agreement.     The  last,  but  not  the  least, 


is  the  watchful  attitude  of  the  majority 
of  the  Italian  people,  whose  good  sense 
and  realization  of  the  impending  dangers 
to  the  life  of  the  nation  will,  at  the 
proper  time,  spring  up  and  renew  the 
victorious  revival  that  wiped  out  the  Ca- 
poretto  disaster. 

[See  "  Italian  Syndicalists*  Seizure  of 
Factories,"  Page  65.] 


The  American  Socialists  and  Moscow 

By  MORRIS  HILLQUIT        &<&  1  1"^° 

The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States  by  a  referendum  vote  of  its  member- 
ship has  just  adopted  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  its  international  affiliations, 
the  gist  which  is  expressed  in  the  concluding  paragraphs: 

The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States,  while  retaining  its  adherence  to  the  Third 
International,  instructs  its  Executive  Committee,  its  International  Secretary  and  Inter- 
national   Delegates, 

(a)  To  insist  that  no  formula  such  as  "  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  the 
form  of  Soviets "  or  any  other  special  formula  for  the  attainment  of  the  Socialist  Com- 
monwealth be  imposed  or  exacted  as  a  condition  of  affiliation  with  the  Third  International. 

(&)  To  participate  in  movements  looking  to  the  union  of  aTl  true  Socialist  forces  in 
the  world  into  one  International,  and  to  initiate  and  further  such  movements  whenever 
the  opportunity  is  presented. 

The  resolution  was  first  offered  at  the  national  convention  of  the  party,  held 
last  May  in  New  York,  by  Morris  Hillquit,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  and  was  introduced  by  him  with  the  following  explanatory 
statement: 


THERE  is  at  this  time  no  more  im- 
portant task  for  the  American  So- 
cialists than  to  find  a  proper  basis 
of  international  affiliation.  The 
"  Second"  International  is  disrupted.  The 
old  International  of  Socialism  was  com- 
posed of  practically  all  Socialist  organ- 
izations of  any  standing  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  the  most  compact  and 
most  organically  connected  international 
organization  in  the  world.  The  Socialist 
parties  even  of  contending  and  conflict- 
ing tendencies  in  the  different  countries 
all  adhered  to  the  same  International. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the 
acute  differences  arising  on  the  question 
of  the  proper  Socialist  attitude  toward 
it  the  International  was  split  wide  open. 
Whatever  remains  of  the  old,  the  so- 
called  "  Second "  International,  is  no 
doubt  still  numerically  the  strongest  or- 
ganization. It  includes  the  Majority  So- 
cialist Party  of  Germany  with  its  large 
following  and  the  Labor  Party  of  Great 


Britain  with  its  millions  of  members.  It 
includes  the  Socialist  Parties  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Finland,  Belgium,  Swe- 
den and  a  number  of  smaller  countries. 

ATTITUDE    TOWARD    MOSCOW 

The  Moscow  International  represents 
a  nucleus  of  a  new  international  body  of 
socialism.  It  was  originally  organized 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia  with 
the  co-operation  of  similar  parties  in 
some  of  the  former  territories  of  Russia 
that  have  since  gained  their  independ- 
ence and  a  few  small  Communist  organ- 
izations in  neighboring  countries,  while 
several  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries attended  the  congress  without  au- 
thority from  their  organizations.  Later 
a  few  Socialist  parties  of  western  Eu- 
rope and  our  own  party  declared  their 
intention  to  affiliate  with  the  Third  In- 
ternational. The  former  include  the  So- 
cialist Parties  of  Norway,  Switzerland 
and  Italy. 
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Since  then,  however,  several  events 
have  occurred  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance as  bearing  on  the  condition  of 
the  Socialist  International.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Independent  Socialist  Party  of 
Germany  has  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  initiate  a  movement 
to  bring  together  all  Socialists  who  had 


MORRIS  HILLQUIT 

American   Socialist   leader 

( Underwood   &    Underivood) 


remained  true  to  socialism  during  the 
war  and  after  the  war,  in  one  Inter- 
national, to  co-operate  with  the  Moscow 
International;  with  the  further  provision 
that  if  such  union  cannot  be  brought 
about  in  conjunction  with  the  parties  in 
other  countries,  the  Independent  Socialist 
Party  of  Germany  would  join  the  Third 
International  anyhow.  The  leaders  of 
the  German  Independents  made  it  clear, 
however,  that  they  meant  a  union  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  program  of  the  Third 
International  adopted  at  Moscow  but 
upon  the  basis  of  a  common  program, 
acceptable  to  all  parties,  including  the 
Independent  Socialists  of  Germany,  the 
Socialist  Party  of  France  under  the 
leadership  of  Longuet,  and  others.     The 


Independent  Labor  Party  of  England  has 
recently  taken  a  similar  stand. 

MORAL  ISSUES  AT  STAKE 

That  is  the  physical  lineup.  Now, 
as  to  the  moral  side.  The  Second  Interna- 
tional* is  the  International  of  that  wing 
of  socialism  which  we  have  come  to  style 
"  social  patriotic,"  composed  of  those  who 
had  unconditionally  supported  their  Gov- 
ernments during  the  war  and  who  since 
the  war  in  a  majority  of  cases  are  shar- 
ing control  of  the  Government  with  the 
middle  classes,  either  as  in  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  where  the  Cabinet  con- 
sists of  Socialists  and  non-Socialists;  or 
as  in  Sweden,  where  the  Cabinet  is  pure- 
ly Socialist  under  a  monarchy. 

So  far  as  the  third  group  is  concerned, 
the  unaffiliated  group,  comprising  the  So- 
cialist Party  of  France  under  Longuet's 
leadership,  the  Independent  Labor  Party 
of  England,  and  the  Independent  Social- 
ists of  Germany,  they  come,  I  should 
say,  as  close  to  the  position  of  our  own 
party  as  any  Socialist  parties  abroad. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  under- 
standing of  our  own  comrades,  as  well 
as  by  those  on  the  outside,  that  we  draw 
a  clear  and  distinct  line  between  our  re- 
lations to  Soviet  Russia  and  our  relations 
to  the  "Third,"  or  Moscow, International. 

We  have  always  supported  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Russia.  We  support  it 
today.  Our  sympathies  are  absolutely 
with  it.  I  hope  they  will  always  remain 
so.  Because,  no  matter  whether  the 
Government  styles  itself  aptly  or  inaptly, 
it  is  the  Government  of  the  working 
classes  of  Russia.  It  is  a  Government 
which  strives  to  abolish  capitalism,  and, 
because  of  that,  is  being  persecuted  by 
every  imperialistic  and  reactionary 
power  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
reasons  that  impel  our  Government  in 
Washington,  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  France,  to  make  war 
upon  Russia,  are  exactly  the  same  that 
impel  us,  as  Socialists  and  working- 
class  representatives,  to  support  Soviet 
Russia  in  all  its  struggles. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  ab- 
dicate our  own  reason,  disregard  the  cir- 

*See  report  of  Second  International  Con- 
gress,   Page    ITS. 
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cumstances  surrounding  us,  and  blindly 
accept  every  formula  and  dogma  coming 
from  Soviet  Russia  as  a  holy  Papal  de- 
cree. It  also  does  not  mean  that  be- 
cause we  support  the  struggles  of  the 
working  class  in  Russia  we  accept  for 
this  country  or  for  any  other  country 
the  special  institutions  and  forms  into 
which  these  struggles  have  been  molded 
by  the  historical  conditions  of  Russia. 

After  we  had  declared  our  intention 
to  join  the  Moscow  International,  a 
manifesto  was  published,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
dated  Sept.  1,  1919.  The  manifesto 
deals  with  the  relation  of  the  Interna- 
tional to  national  Socialist  organizations, 
and  among  other  things  states  that  in 
France,  America,  England  and  Germany 
the  revolutionary  elements  are  adhering 
to  the  Communist  movement,  "  often  co- 
operating with  the  anarcho-syndicalist 
groups  and  the  groups  that  now  and 
then  simply  call  themselves  anarchistic." 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist International  welcomes  this 
most  heartily.  Another  reference  is  to 
our  own  I.  W.  W.,  which  is  said  to  lead 
the  movement  for  Soviets  in  the  United 
States.  The  manifesto  proclaims  that 
"  the  universal  unifying  program  is  at 
the  present  moment  the  recognition  of 
the  struggle  for  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  in  the  form  of  Soviet  power"  ; 
that  "history  has  drawn  the  line  be- 
tween the  revolutionary  proletariat  and 
the  opportunists  and  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Socialist  traitors  of 
every  brand."  Kautsky  in  Germany, 
Longuet  in  France,  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  as  a  whole  and  your  hum- 
ble servant  in  America,  are  mentioned 
as  such  "  traitors,"  because  "they  do 
not  wish  to  lead  the  struggle  for  the 
Soviet  power  of  the  proletariat." 

With  all  my  deep  sympathy  for  the 
Russian  Government,  I  must  say  that 
if  I  considered  this  document  final  and 
authoritative,  I  could  see  no  possible 
way  honestly  to  remain  in  a  party  which 
accepts  this  program.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, attach  as  much  importance  to  the 
document  as  its  authors  may  think  it 
entitled  to.  I  know  how  such  documents 
are  drafted.     I   believe  that  the   cooler 


heads  ia  the  Moscow  International  would 
repudiate  it  if  it  came  to  a  question  of, 
actual  application.  At  least  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  so.  I  have  no  authority 
for  the  statement. 

LENIN'S  FORMULA  REJECTED 

I  do  not  think  we  could  stand  on  this 
platform  and  adopt  the  formula  of  "the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  the 
form  of  Soviet  power,"  because  the 
statement  is  not  only  meaningless  but 
misleading,  and,  as  applied  to  conditions 
here,  it  would  be  anti-Socialist  and  anti- 
revolutionary. 

The  phrase  "  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat "  was  first  coined  by  Karl  Marx, 
in  1875,  when  he  wrote  a  letter  in  criti- 
cism of  the  proposed  Social  Democratic 
program  of  Gotha.  Speaking  of  the 
period  of  "  transformation,"  he  asserted 
that  the  State  during  that  period  "  could 
be  nothing  else  than  the  revolutionary 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  Later 
Engels  referred  to  the  Paris  Commune 
as  a  practical  example  of  such  "  dicta- 
torship." 

But  what  was  the  Paris  Commune? 
It  was  a  body  elected  on  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  a  Parliament  of 
Paris,  which  did  not  exclude  any  class 
from  voting  and  consisted  of  Socialists 
of  all  shades  and  even  non-Socialists. 
What  Marx  and  Engels  considered  as 
"  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat "  was 
simply  the  political,  even  Parliamentary, 
majority  rule  of  the  proletariat. 

I  will  further  say  in  all  kindness  to 
our  comrades  in  Russia  that  they  do 
not  have  a  dictatorship  of  the  proleta- 
riat. The  Soviet  Government  is  neither 
a  dictatorship  nor  a  rule  of  the  prole- 
tariat. That  does  not  make  it  any  less 
dear  to  us.  But  when  we  speak  of  dic- 
tatorship we  mean  only  one  thing — the 
irresponsible  rule  of  irresponsible  rulers; 
otherwise  it  is  not  a  dictatorship. 

Lenin  is  not  a  dictator  and  Trotzky  is 
not  a  dictator.  They  have  been  elected 
to  their  positions,  they  have  not  pro- 
claimed themselves  in  power.  They  can 
be  recalled  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  All-Russian  Soviet;  they  can  be 
recalled  in  numerous  ways.  There  is 
not  an  institution   or  official  in  Russia 
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that  is  not  subject  to  recall  or  depen- 
dent on  popular  support.  Why  call  it 
a  "  dictatorship  "  ?  It  is  a  limited  de- 
mocracy, a  democracy  which  excludes 
from  its  ranks  non-producing  classes, 
just  as  the  democracy  in  the  United 
States  at  one  time  excluded  non-prop- 
ertied classes.  Whether  such  limitation 
is  necessary  in  Russia,  I  do  not  feel 
called  to  pass  upon.  But  it  is  not  a 
dictatorship.  Nor  is  it  a  rule  of  the 
proletariat.  The  term  "  proletariat " 
has  a  definite  meaning.  It  signifies  the 
industrial  worker  who  does  not  own  his 
instruments  of  production.  The  rule  of 
Russia  is  a  rule  of  the  workers  and 
peasants,  with  the  peasants  in  the  over- 
whelming majority. 

But  we  are  discussing  forms  of  strug- 
gle that  we  are  to  apply  to  our  move- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  in  the  United  States 
should  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  adopt 
the  ideal  of  the  "  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat."  If  we  do  that,  and  if  it 
is  made  a  condition  of  our  affiliation 
that  we  recognize  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  we  must  adopt  the  Rus- 
sian definition  of  the  term,  and  what 
is  that  definition  ?  The  "  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat "  implies  the  disarm- 
ing, disfranchising  and  outlawing  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  In  America,  as  in  all  coun- 
tries of  democratic  and  Parliamentary 
traditions,  the  Socialist  movement  can- 
not consistently  employ  such  methods, 
because  if  we  did,  we  would  practically 
say  to  the  parties  of  the  bourgeoisie,  to 
our  Democrats  and  Republicans,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, we  want  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ballot  box  in  order  to  get  into  your 
legislative  bodies,  we  want  to  get  into 
power  somehow,  but  when  we  are  in 
power  we  shall  disarm  you  and  disfran- 
chise you  and  outlaw  you,  as  a  neces- 
sary measure,"  and  the  logical  reply 
would  be,  "  All  right,  gentlemen,  but 
today  we  are  already  in  possession  of 
the  public  powers  which  you  seek  to 
conquer,  and  consequently  we  shall  dis- 
arm you  and  disfranchise  and  outlaw  you 
as  a  measure  of  self-preservation." 

Socialism  must  be  one  thing  or  the 
other — either  a  fight  with  physical  weap- 
ons, a  reversion  to  the  old  methods  of 
street    barricades,    or   a    political    fight 


with  the  weapons  and  methods  of  poli- 
tical democracy. 

If  we  accept  the  "  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat "  in  the  sense  of  destroying, 
disarming,  and  disfranchising  our  oppo- 
nents, then  we  have  no  grounds  for  com- 
plaint if  the  ruling  classes  use  against 
us  the  methods  that  we  say  we  shall 
use  against  them. 

The  Socialist  Party  has  never  advo- 
cated such  methods.  Marxian  socialism 
has  never  stood  for  it.  And  for  this 
reason  I  say  that  as  far  as  we,  Social- 
ists of  America,  are  concerned,  we  can- 
not join  the  Third  International  if  the 
recognition  of  the  so-called  dictatorship 
is  made  an  absolute  condition  of  our 
affiliation. 

Then  why  remain  in  the  Third  Inter- 
national at  all  ?  Because  we  realize  that 
the  Third  International  represents,  after 
all,  the  best  spirit  in  the  Socialist  move- 
ment at  this  time.  Its  formulas  may  be 
wrong,  but,  with  all  that,  the  Moscow 
organization  is  the  most  promising  field 
for  rebuilding  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional, provided  it  does  not  remain  an 
International  of  Eastern  or  Asiatic  so- 
cialism, but  opens  its  doors  to  all  revo- 
lutionary organizations  of  socialism, 
and  provided  that  it  adheres  to  the  rules 
which  have  always  guided  the  Socialist 
Internationals,  the  First  as  well  as  the 
Second,  the  rule  of  self-determination  in 
matters  of  policy  and  methods  of  strug- 
gle, so  long  as  no  vital  principle  of  the 
Socialist  program  and  Socialist  philoso- 
phy is  violated. 

Such  a  general  organization,  including 
the  Third  International,  will  never  be 
brought  about  so  long  as  the  Labor 
Party  of  England,  the  Socialist  Party 
of  France  and  the  Independent  Socialists 
of  Germany  stand  outside.  Just  as  it  is 
impossible  to  create  a  live  new  Interna- 
tional without  Russia,  just  so  far  is  it 
impossible  to  create  such  an  Interna- 
tional without  Germany,  France  and 
England. 

[According  to  unofficial  reports  the 
Moscow  International  has  rejected  the 
conditional  affiliation  of  the  American 
Socialist  Party,  and  the  latter  at  the. 
present  time  is  not  attached  to  any  in^ 
ternational  organization.] 
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The  Biggest  Man  in  the  Philippines" 

Story  of  the  Wonderful  Work  of  Frank  W.   Carpenter 
as  Department  Governor  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu 

By  C.  W.  FARWELL 


WHEN  we  went  into  the  Philip- 
pines the  great  Kipling  extend- 
ed to  us  his  sympathy  in  the 
poem,  "Take  Up  the  White 
Man's  Burden."  We  realize  today,  as 
perhaps  we  did  not  then,  that  it  is,  in 
truth,  the  duty  of  the  more  advanced 
nations  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  back- 
ward races,  for  we  have  translated  that 
duty  into  terms  of  service.  Splendid  as 
has  been  the  story  of  English  Colonial 
government,  it  has  no  such  pages  as  the 
story  of  Cuba — the  story  of  a  down- 
trodden people  made  self-governing,  self- 
supporting  and,  within  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  independent,  its  late  auto- 
cratic dictator  returning  to  his  own  land 
to  become  a  simple  citizen,  and  not  one 
cent  of  tribute  or  special  privilege  to  be 
paid  for  the  task. 

In  the  closing  of  the  term  of  Frank 
W.  Carpenter  as  Department  Governor 
of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  we  have  another 
such  record.  The  story  of  Mindanao  is 
more  wonderful  than  that  of  Cuba,  for 
it  is  the  story  of  a  wild,  unconquered 
people  brought  at  last,  by  patient  under- 
standing and  helpfulness,  to  submission, 
and,  paradoxically,  to  self-government. 

It  was  not  done  entirely  without  con- 
quest. Pershing,  "  with  six  other  Cap- 
tains," was  among  the  first  to  go  into 
this  wild  region,  soon  after  the  first 
American  occupation  of  the  islands,  and, 
after  some  time,  Wood  was  given 
a  special  commission  as  Military 
Governor  General,  under  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  do  what  Roosevelt  stated  was 
"one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  dis- 
agreeable tasks  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world."  He,  in  turn,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Bliss,  and  he  by  Gen- 
eral Pershing.  When  Pershing  was  as- 
signed to  the  Mexican  border  in  1914  the 
Insular  Civil  Government  organized  the 
"  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu," 
and  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  then  Executive 


Secretary  of  the  islands,  was  made  "  De- 
partment Governor."  In  the  final  bring- 
ing of  Mindanao  into  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  "  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  provinces,"  and  so  completing 
the  work  done  by  the  military  Governors, 
Carpenter  has  won  highest  praise. 
Speaking  of  his  work  there  the  Min- 
danao Herald  (Zamboanga)  says: 

Carpenter  is  the  biggest  man  that  has 
ever  served  in  the  Philippine  Government, 
and  he  is,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
the  best  friend  that  the  Filipino  people 
ever  had  or  may  hope  to  have,  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  and  including  their  own 
patriots. 

This  does  not  involve  any  comparison 
with  our  concededly  great  military  Gen- 
erals, but  it  is  one  of  many  evidences 
that  Carpenter  has  won  a  secure  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  he  served. 

THE   MOROS   OF   MINDANAO 

Mindanao  is  the  large  island  lying  at 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  group 
known,  in  honor  of  King  of  Spain, 
as  the  Philippines.  This  island,  together 
with  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  has  for  cen- 
turies been  dominated  by  Moros,  or 
Mohammedans,  who  found  their  way  into 
this  far  spot  over  the  chain  of  islands 
leading  from  the  Asiatic  mainland  to 
Borneo.  Pirates  for  centuries,  enslaving 
other  peoples,  they  were  as  cruel  to  their 
own  as  to  their  victims,  and  the  intol- 
erance of  their  religious  beliefs  gave 
them  another  excuse  to  loot  and  murder. 
Little  of  the  influence  of  civilization  had 
touched  them,  even  such  as  goes  with 
the  Mohammedan  creed.  The  Sultan  of 
Sulu  was  their  supreme  ruler,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  the  head  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Church  for  that  whole  section. 
They  assimilated  in  part,  and  conquered 
in  part,  the  equally  wild,  if  not  equally 
savage,  natives  of  the  island  in  that  part 
of  the  archipelago,  and  were  a  constant 
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menace  to  the  developing  civilization  of 
the  northern  islands. 

General  Wood  reduced  Mindanao  to 
something  like  military  order.  Many  of 
the  fiercest  leaders  were  killed  or  cap- 
tured, and  a  definite  beginning  was 
made  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
reasonable  recognition  by  the  Moros  of 
the  right  of  other  people  to  live  on  the 
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earth.  Despite  his  great  work,  however, 
the  task  was  too  great  to  be  done  in 
three  years,  or  yet  in  ten. 

MR.   CARPENTER'S   QUALIFICATIONS 

No  one  knew  the  problems  of  the 
Philippines  better  than  Frank  W.  Car- 
penter. He  had  come  over  in  the  first 
days  of  American  occupation,  with  Gen- 
eral Lawton.  After  that  distinguished 
General's  death  he  was  assigned  as  chief 
clerk  to  General  Bates,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity had  shared  all  the  knowledge  on 
which  the  Bates  treaty,  our  first  attempt 
to  handle  the  Mindanao  problem,  was 
based.  Through  a  series  of  well-earned 
promotions  he  came  at  last  to  the  posi- 
tion of-  assistant  Executive  Secretary, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Arthur  Ferguson, 
to  whom  one  would  like  to  stop  and  pay 
a  word  of  tribute,  he  became  Executive 
Secretary  in  1906. 

This  position  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  islands,  second  only,  in- 


deed, to  that  of  Governor  General.  The 
Executive  Secretary  came  into  personal 
contact  with  practically  ever  official, 
and  much  of  the  Government  functioned 
around  him.  To  Frank  W.  Carpenter 
all  this  influence  and  power  meant  but 
an  opportunity  for  greater  service  to  his 
country  and  to  the  Philippine  people. 
Speaking  of  this  phase  of  his  character 
and  of  his  work,  now  completed,  The 
Manila  Free  Press  declared: 

We  have  not  said  half  of  what  might 
be  said.  We  have  not  told,  for  instance, 
of  those  occasions  when,  toward  the  close 
of  a  legislative  session,  he  fainted,  not 
once  but.  several  times,  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion and  overwork— fainted,  only  to 
resume  his  work  when  revived.  We  have 
not  told  of  his  being  warned  by  his  physi- 
cian of  possible  fatal  collapse,  and  con- 
tinuing just  the  same.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  his  never  taking  a  vacation 
during  his  long  term  of  twenty  years' 
service.  We  have  omitted  mention  of 
that  iron  contix>l  which,  beneath  the  sting 
of  a  thousand  petty  irritations,  still  en- 
abled him  to  keep  himself  in  hand.  Nor 
have  we  touched  upon  the  supreme  loy- 
alty and  devotion  of  his  associates  and 
subordinates,  loyalty  and  devotion  be- 
gotten by  the  example  of  an  official  life 
that  was  a  daily  sacrifice,  an  immolation, 
on   the   altar   of   duty. 

It  was  to  this  man  that  was  assigned 
the  task  of  bringing  the  strange,  wild 
people,  more  or  less  conquered  in  a 
military  sense,  but  wholly  unconquered 
in  spirit,  to  a  willingness  not  only  to 
obey  but  to  give  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  Filipino  Government  and  to  become 
a  part  of  it  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

PROGRESS   IN  THREE  YEARS 

Some  idea  of  the  conditions,  and  of 
Governor  Carpenter's  plans  for  meeting 
them,  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
portions  of  three  official  reports,  which 
give  glimpses  of  progress  from  1915  to 
1918: 

This  uncontrolled  mountain  district 
(the  converging  points  of  the  provinces 
of  Bukidnon,  Cotobato  and  Lanao)  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  refuge 
of  lawless  characters  from  the  settlements 
of  Central  Mindanao.  While  it  has  been 
traversed  by  individual  Government 
agents  and  by  army  and  constabulary  or- 
ganizations, it  has  never  been  brought 
under    Government    control    or    made    ac- 
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cessible  by  opening-  roads  or  improved 
trails.  *  *  *  Accordingly  it  was  de- 
cided to  adopt  a  program  of  exploration, 
mapping,  and  trail  and  telephone  con- 
struction, and  additional  constabulary 
stations,  which  would  result  in  opening 
up  this  district  and  bringing  it  definitely 
under  Government  control.—  Report  of 
Philippine  Commission  for  1915. 

Trails,  schools,  telephones  and  dispen- 
saries must  follow  the  establishment  of 
law  and  order  to  make  Government  con- 
trol definite  and  permanent.  The  100- 
mile  horseback  trail  and  telephone  line 
from  Tamaran,  Lanao,  to  Fort  Pikit, 
Cotobato,  is  now  nearing  completion.  Dis- 
pensaries, hospitals  and  agricultural 
schools  are  now  being  provided  through- 
out Central  Mindanao.  Medical  relief  and 
protection  by  the  Government  are  now 
being  sought  by  a  formerly  lawless 
people,  and  thousands  of  the  younger 
generation  are  attending  schools  to  be- 
come future  useful  citizens.— Report  of 
Philippine    Commission  for   1916. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  military* 
in  the  last  months  of  1917,  breaking 
up  the  garrisons  at  Ludlow  Barracks, 
Parang,  Cotobato  (two  battalions),  and 
Camps  Keithley  and  Overton,  Lanao 
(two  battalions),  leaving  only  one  bat- 
talion at  Petit  Barracks,  Zamboanga, 
the  maintenance,  of  public  order  has  been 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
stabulary, and,  within  their  respective 
spheres  of  action,  of  the  local  peace  of- 
ficers. *  *  *  There  is  now  observed 
among  Mohammedans  and  pagans  a  clear 
idea  of  government  and  respect  for  law 
and  love  of  peace  and  order.— Report  of 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Non-Christian 
Tribes,    1918 

A  DIPLOMATIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  abdication  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu, 
with  whom  the  Bates  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  together  with  his  recognition  as  su- 
preme head  of  the  Mohammedan  Church 
in  the  Philippines,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  documents  in  the  pages 
of  American  history,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  unprecedented  in  dealings  with 
Oriental  potentates.  The  Sultan  was  not 
a  very  powerful  potentate,  but  he  had 
been  recognized  by  Great  Britain  and  by 
Holland,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States, 
and  securing  his  abdication  meant  the  ex- 
ercise of  diplomacy  of  the  highest  order. 
The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  re- 
ligious body,  antagonistic  to  all  of  the 
traditions   of   the  people   of   the   United 


'  *These  troops  of  the  regular  United  States 
Army  were  sent  to  Siberia. 


States,  but  having  many  millions  of  fol- 
lowers ready  to  resent  anything  that  sa- 
vored of  governmental  attack  upon  one 
of  thei»  order.  Under  his  own  spiritual 
domain  he  could  count  about  450,000 
souls,  of  whom  he  was  the  absolute 
temporal  ruler  as  well. 

The  continued  threat  of  a  "  holy  war," 
and  the  running  amuck  of  the  devotees 
of  Mohammed,  many  of  them  living  in 
established  American  territory,  but  de- 
nying American  jurisdiction,  made  them 
anything  but  pleasant  neighbors.  A  lit- 
tle story  is  told  of  the  early  days  of 
American  occupation.  When  the  follow- 
ers of  the  prophet  in  a  certain  port  had 
been  more  than  usually  destructive,  their 
datu,  in  response  to  the  protest  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  American 
troops,  stated  that  his  men  were  "  jura- 
mentado "  (under  a  holy  vow  to  kill 
Christians,  and  consecrated  by  a  priest 
to  the  task)  and  that  he  did  not  dare 
to  interfere.  The  American  studied  the 
matter  for  a  moment,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  went  back  to  his  quarters 
without  comment,  and  the  datu  smiled 
triumphantly. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  small  group 
of  American  soldiers  sauntered  down  the 
principal  street.  Suddenly  one  of  them 
let  out  a  warwhoop,  at  the  same  time 
springing  wildly  into  the  air  and  firing 
off  a  revolver  three  or  four  times  in 
rapid  succession.  The  others  watched 
him  as  if  fascinated  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  one  after  another,  they  joined  in 
what  quickly  became  a  wild  Apache 
dance,  and  while  a  close  observer  might 
have  noted  that  most  of  the  shots  went 
into  the  air,  there  were  some  which  flew 
dangerously  near  the  homes  of  the  datu 
and  of  the  moulvie  (Mohammedan 
priest)  across  the  street.  The  datu 
watched  the  proceedings  for  a  few 
moments,  then  sent  word  to  the  Amer- 
ican commanding  officer,  who,  however, 
hardly  glanced  up  from  his  mail  to  listen 
to  the  story  told  by  the  frightened  mes- 
senger. At  last  the  datu  went  himself 
to  the  officer's  quarters  with  an  urgent 
request  that  something  be  done  at  once 
or  all  the  people  of  the  village  would  be 
killed.  The  commander  turned  in  his 
chair  and  replied  with  a  Yankee 
drawl : 
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"  Well,  now,  I  am  real  sorry.  But  you 
see  the  men  have — what  do  you  call  it 
in  your  religion? — gone  juramentado,  and 
I  cannot  do  anything  with  them  at  all. 
We  will  just  have  to  wait  until  they  get 
over  it." 

"  But  you  have  no  '  juramento  '  in  your 
religion!  "  exclaimed  the  astonished 
datu. 

"  Don't  you  fool  yourself !  "  was  the 
quick  answer ;  "  we  have  a  good  old 
orthodox  command  to  '  smite  with  the 
sword,'  and  if  ever  a  bunch  needed  smit- 
ing these  heathen  of  yours  do,  and  they 
will  get  it  good  and  proper  until  they 
learn  how  to  behave  themselves!  " 

ABDICATION  OF   THE   SULTAN 

The  formal  abdication  of  the  Sultan, 
signed  on  March  22,  1915,  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Sultan  of  Sulu,  on  his  own  account 
and  in  behalf  of  his  adherents  and  people 
in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  elsewhere 
within  American  territory,  without  any 
reservation  or  limitation  whatsoever,  rati- 
fies and  confirms  his  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.   *    *    * 

Included  in  this  agreement  was  the 
recognition  of  the  Sultan  as  titular  and 
spiritual  head  of  the  Mohammedans  in 
American  territory.  The  number  of 
these  is  estimated  at  about  450,000.  The 
terms  under  which  these  people  were 
given  the  right,  dear  to  every  American 
heart,  "  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience,"  and 
yet  were  brought  under  the  moral  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  of  civilization, 
are  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  preamble  of  the  agreement: 

Whereas,  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  is  the  titu- 
lar spiritual  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
Church  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica may  be  exercised  by  such  an  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  which  apply  to  the  supreme 
spiritual  heads  of  all  other  religions  ex- 
isting in  American  territory,  including  the 
right  to  solicit  and  receive  volu»tary  pop- 
ular contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  and  other  necessary  lawful  ex- 
penses of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 
*    *    *     (Extract  from  the  Preamble.) 

And,  in  the  body  of  the  agreement: 
The   Sultan   of  Sulu   and  his   adherents 
and  people  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  shall 


have  the  same  religious  freedom  had  by 
the  adherents  of  all  other  religious  creeds, 
the  practice  of  which  is  not  in  violation  of 
the  basic  principles  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bigness  of  it!  And  the  subtlety 
of  it!  In  his  report  Governor  Carpenter 
called  attention  to  the  following  fact: 
It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  in- 
cluded within  the  terms  of  the  paragraph 
of  the  agreement  just  quoted  a  limitation 
as  to  religious  practice  which  necessarily 
includes  the  abandonment  of  the  practice 
of  polygamy.  *  *  *  An  effort  to  impose 
upon  the  people  of  Sulu  at  this  time  the 
invalidation  of  polygamous  marriages 
heretofore  contracted,  the  prohibition  at 
this  time  of  polygamy  or  the  discontinu- 
ance of  divorce  must  unavoidably  result 
in  the  active  resistance  of  a  people  im- 
bued with  a  fantastic  determination  to  die 
rather  than  to  submit  to  a  privation  of 
their  religious  liberty  in  matters  they  be- 
lieve to  be  fundamental  and  sanctioned  by 
divine  authority. 

None  the  less,  a  sure  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  future,  and  one  may  be  permitted 
the  reflection  that,  "within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living,"  we  handled  our  own 
problem  of  polygamy  with  far  more 
"fuss  and  commotion." 

A  COMPLETE  SUCCESS 

When,  two  years  later,  in  1917,  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  incite  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
Central  European  Powers  by  starting  a 
holy  war,  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
Church  in  America  remained  loyal,  and 
his  people  entered  the  service  and  con- 
tributed to  war  work  as  loyal  American 
citizens.  And  when  it  was  necessary  to 
put  the  troops  of  the  regular  army  in 
the  Philippines  into  active  service,  all 
but  one  of  the  garrisons  in  Mindanao 
were  withdrawn  (as  shown  in  Governor 
Carpenter's  report),  leaving  the  Province 
to  be  controlled  solely  by  the  police  force 
known  as  the  constabulary.  Only  those 
who  knew  the  conditions  in  the  island 
at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation 
can  realize  what  a  long  step  forward 
this  was. 

Speaking  of  the  agreement,  a  Manila 
paper  said: 

In  the  Philippines  those  who  understand 
appreciate  the  wonder  of  the  abdication. 
So,  also,  do  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  Holland  in  the  East  In- 
dies and  Java.     *     *     *     A  like  comment 
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may  be  made  upon  the  larger,  if  less  dra- 
matic, accomplishment  of  persuading  a 
Mohammedan  people  peacefully  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sovereignty  of  a  Christian 
people.  Though  it  has  evoked  some 
comment  here,  more  surprised  has  been 
the  comment  evoked  in  Government  cir- 
cles in  India  and  Borneo  and  Indo-China. 

Another  paper  came  out  with: 
The  transformation  which  Governor 
Carpenter  has  brought  about  in  Mindanao 
and  Sulu  is  a  work  of  genius  of  the  very 
highest  magnitude,  and  stands  out  as 
a  big  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  State, 
and,  under  a  Government  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, would  have  brought  him  more  than 
knighthood;  but  his  title  to  nobility  ex- 
ists in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  people 
to  whom  he  has  given  the  best  that  is  in 
him,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  a  real 
benefactor. 

To  "  lose  their  liberty  "  was  but  to  find 
it  again  in  larger  measure.  From  an 
Oriental  autocracy,  in  which  the  life  of 
every  man  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruling 
potentate,  the  people  came  under  a  repre- 
sentative Government,  and,  by  wise  lead- 
ership and  teaching,  were  helped  to  elect 
their  own  representatives,  both  for  local 
Government  and  for  Congress  in  Manila, 
where  they  became,  in  the  words  of  the 
original  plan,  "  just  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  Provinces "  in  representation  and 
form  of  government. 

The  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu 
has  recently  been  abolished  by  special 
act  of  the  Philippine  Congress,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Mindanao  being  added  to  the  list 
of  divisions  that  correspond  to  our  own 
States.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Sulu,  Hadji  Butu,  was  duly  elected 
to  represent  the  new  Province  in  Con- 
gress. In  his  opening  speech,  delivered 
in  the  Moro  language,  he  paid  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  policy  which  had,  without 
bitterness  or  antagonism,  brought  the 
new  Province  into  the  Government,  and 
urged  that  the  policies  inaugurated  there 
by  the  retiring  Department  Governor  be 
continued. 

NON-CHRISTIAN    TRIBES 

In  1917  the  Insular  Government  estab- 
lished the  new  Bureau  of  Non-Christian 
Tribes,  the  intent  being 
to  bring  all  these  people  under  its  juris- 
diction   for   the   purpose    of   fostering,    by 
all  adequate  means,   and  in  sympathetic, 
rapid    and    complete    manner,    the    moral, 
social,    material,    economic    and    political 


development  of  the  regions  inhabited  by 
non-Christian  Filipinos,  always  having  in 
view  the  aim  of  rendering  permanent 
the  mutual  intelligence  between,  and  the 
complete  fusion  of,  all  the  Christian  and 
non-Christian  elements  populating  the 
Provinces  of  the  archipelago. — Act  Estab- 
lishing the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian 
Tribes,   1917. 

These  are  the  people  of  whom  one 
sees  pictures  in  travel  magazines  in 
their  birthday  clothes  carrying  bows  and 
arrows  or  perhaps  half  clothed  in  fan- 
tastic colors  so  arranged  as  to  set  off 
the  tattoo  marks,  in  which,  like  all  sav- 
age folk,  they  delight.  Their  number  is 
much  less,  however,  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed— perhaps  100,000,  outside  of  Min- 
danao Province.  They  are  what  may  be 
called  pagans,  having  no  religious  unity, 
each  tribe  having  its  own  spirits  of  trees 
and  rocks  and  mountains. 

Governor  Carpenter  was  made  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian 
Tribes.  This  was  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  he  knew  more  about  them 
than  perhaps  any  one  else  in  the  islands 
and  that  he  had  most  of  them  already 
under  his  jurisdiction.  Speaking  of  the 
work  done  by  this  bureau,  Maximo  M. 
Kalaw,  Secretary  of  the  Philippine  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  writes: 

Our  policy  toward  the  non-Christian 
tribes  is  pronounced  by  all  unbiased  ob- 
servers to  be  a  decided  success.  It  is  an 
unprecedented  treatment  of  the  non- 
Christian  peoples  by  their  more  civilized 
fellow-men,  who,  by  sheer  numbers, 
strength  and  civilization,  could,  under 
recognized  practices,  claim  to  be  sole 
owners  of  the  country.  Teachers,  doc- 
tors and  nurses  from  all  over  the  islands 
have  carried  a  message  of  friendship  and 
love,  and  have  so  established  more  firmly 
a  basis  of  national  solidarity  than  blood 
and   iron   could   have   done. 

MAKING  WONDERFUL  STRIDES 

From  the  beginning  of  the  American 
occupation  these  tribes  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  venturesome  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  gone  among  them  and 
made  friends,  though  in  the  beginning 
it  was  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was 
worth  to  be  caught  at  their  mercy.  But 
they  still  resist  all  attempts  to  interfere 
with  their  wild  freedom,  and  only  "  mes- 
sengers of  friendship  and  love,"  doctors 
and  nurses,  together  with  the  teachers, 
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can  ever  convince  them  that  they  have 
all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  com- 
ing under  the  governmental  jurisdiction. 
Mr.  Carpenter  sent  these  messengers, 
carefully  choosing  each  one,  as  for  a 
real  mission.  His  policy  was  wholly  one 
of  education  and  helpfulness  and  of  pa- 
tient waiting  for  the  appreciation  which 
would  come  only  when  doubly  earned. 
A  writer  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
a  Filipino,  says: 

In  the  last  three  years  the  non-Christian 
tribes  have  made  wonderful  strides  for- 
ward because  of  new  leadership,  and  to- 
day they  are  not  the  Moros  of  yesterday. 
Yesterday  they  were  paying  no  taxes  be- 
cause they  would  not.  Today  they  are 
paying  taxes  because  they  are  willing  to 
do  so.  Yesterday  they  were  altogether 
opposed  to  modern  sanitation.  Today 
they  have  a  fair  sanitation  system,  with 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  doctors,  trained 
nurses  and  assistants  coming  from  their 
own  people.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
schools  they  did  not  know  what  modern 
education  meant.  Today  they  have  grad- 
uate nurses,  girls  and  boys  in  the  Philip- 
pine Normal  School,  in  the  Manila  High 
School  and  in  many  of  the  colleges  of 
the  Philippines  and  of  the  United  States. 
*  *  *  Their  children  are  in  schools  in 
their  own  towns  *  *  *  singing  "  Philip- 
pines, my  Philippines,"  with  patriotism 
and  high  spirit. 

A  JUST  CAUSE  OF  PRIDE 

It  is  a  wonderful  story — all  of  it — the 
story  of  1899  to  1920.  To  one  who  re- 
members,  one   who   looks   back   to   that 


breakfast  hour  in  Balingigan,  to  the 
work  of  Curry  in  Samar,  of  Wood  in 
Mindanao — to  one  who  has  sailed  the 
beautiful  inter-island  seas,  followed  wild 
trails,  drifted  down  tortuous  inland 
streams  or  climbed  almost  trackless 
mountains,  always  with  a  gun  ready, 
always  watching  behind  as  well  as 
before;  one  who  (as  the  writer  did  not) 
has  faced  the  razor-sharp  kris  of  a 
fanatic  Moro — it  all  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale.  Yet  any  one  who  has  been  there 
and  watched  Carpenter's  work  is  ready 
to  accept  in  fullest  measure  the  last  sen- 
tence of  a  recent  letter  from  the  islands, 
which,  after  acknowledging  that  "  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done,"  adds :  "  You 
would  not  know  these  people — they  have 
traveled  in  seven-league  boots!  " 

But  our  heroes  take  themselves  very 
much  for  granted.  If  any  one  were 
to  meet  Frank  W.  Carpenter  at  the 
Golden  Gate,  which  he  is  soon  to  pass 
through,  returning  to  this  country  for 
the  first  vacation  in  twenty  years,  he 
would  smile  half-sadly  at  any  mention  of 
heroism,  and  would  say  that  he  had  done 
only  what  any  one  else  would  have  done 
in  his  place.  He  has  not  kept  his  youth 
in  that  far  tropical  land;  he  has  given 
that  and,  more  than  that,  the  richness 
of  manhood,  the  toil  and  struggle  of 
middle  age,  to  his  country.  He  comes 
back  desiring  no  other  title  than  that 
of  American. 


Independence  Promised  to  Egypt 

Sketch  of  the  Long  Struggle  of  the  Nationalists — Complete 
Autonomy  Granted  by  Great  Britain 


ZAGLUL  Pasha,  like  Moses,  has  pre- 
vailed upon  the  ruler  of  Egypt  to 
let  his  people  go;  but,  unlike 
Pharaoh,  Lloyd  George  does  not 
appear  to  repent  his  action.  Egypt 
henceforth  is  to  be  an  independent  coun- 
try, fulfilling  the  aspirations  aroused  by 
the  defeat  of  autocracy  in  the  great  war. 
This  step  in  reconstruction  which  is  ex- 
pected to  replace  a  discontented,  subject 
people  by  a  friendly  nation,  is  somewhat 


after  the  plan  adopted  by  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  Cuba  when  the 
latter  was  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Suez  Canal  disturbed  the 
entire  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, bringing  Egypt  into  great  promi- 
nence. Since  then  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy, aided  by  the  vast  progress  of 
science,  has  brought  the  nations  of  the 
world  nearer  together.  Egypt  has  moved 
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with  the  rest,  but  more  slowly.  Nation- 
alism awoke  with  Arabi  Bey's  rebellion 
against  the  dual  French  and  British  con- 
trol, which  had  been  established  in  1876. 
France  declined  to  aid  in  restoring  order, 
and  Great  Britain  assumed  the  task 
alone.  A  general  assembly  was  consti- 
tuted in  1883,  but  its  powers  were  mostly 
consultative. 

There  followed,  under  English  tute- 
lage, thirty  years  of  tranquillity,  during 
which  Egypt  grew  in  population  and 
steadily  increased  in  prosperity  and  pro- 
duction. Slavery  was  abolished  and  the 
octroi  discontinued.  The  fellaheen  waxed 
fat  on  their  fertile  farms,  and  the  great 
university  of  El  Azhar  turned  out  4,000 
students  a  year  from  all  parts  of  the 
Moslem  world,  becoming  gradually  a  cen- 
tre of  Egyptian  nationalism  as  well  as  of 
Moslem  theology.  Yet  Great  Britain  re- 
tained control,  and  her  unfulfilled  pledge 
of  abandoning  the  occupation  of  Egypt, 
given  by  Gladstone  in  1882,  was  occa- 
sionally referred  to  by  European  diplo- 
matists as  a  glaring  instance  of  British 
bad  faith. 

New  electoral  laws  were  promulgated 
in  July,  1913,  creating  a  real  legislative 
assembly  of  sixty-six  elected  members 
and  seventeen  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  represent  certain  minorities. 
Although  the  Government  is  not  bound 
by  the  Assembly's  decrees,  the  latter 
holds  the  purse  strings  and  no  new  di- 
rect, personal,  or  land  taxes  can  be  im- 
posed without  its  sanction. 

One  year  after  this  reform  was  in- 
augurated the  great  war  burst  upon  the 
world.  Turkey,  two  months  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  joined  the  Teutonic 
Powers  and  had  the  hearty  support  of 
the  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi,  who  left 
Cairo  for  Constantinople.  Great  Britain 
promptly  deposed  him,  declared  Egypt  a 
British  protectorate,  and  set  up  as  nom- 
inal ruler  Hussein  Kamil,  eldest  living 
Prince  of  the  family  of  Muhammed  Ali 
and  uncle  of  Abbas.  He  died  in  1917 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Ahmed  Fuad. 

A  British  High  Commissioner  at  Cairo 
was  the  real  sovereign  power.  Egypt, 
by  British  direction,  had  joined  in  the 
conflict  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  the 
ministry  issuing  a  declaration  to  that  ef- 


fect on  Aug.  6,  1914,  but  the  sympathy 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was 
alienated,  and  fear  of  further  British  en- 
croachments gave  birth  to  the  Nation- 
alist Party.    To  allay  this,  King  George 


EGYPTIAN  PREMIER  TALKING  WITH  LORD 
ALLENBY,  THE  BRITISH  HIGH  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  EGYPT,  FAMOUS  AS  THE 
CONQUEROR  OF  PALESTINE.  THE  PRE- 
MIER, SHORTLY  BEFORE  THIS  PICTURE 
WAS  TAKEN,  HAD  NARROWLY  ESCAPED 
ASSASSINATION 
(International) 


telegraphed    to    Hussein    Kamil    on   his 
elevation  to  Khedivial  honors: 

I  feel  convinced  that  you  will  be  able 
with  the  co-operation  of  your  Ministers 
and  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  to 
overcome  successfully  all  the  influences 
which  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  Egypt. 

President  Wilson's  proposals  as  a 
basis  for  peace  created  widespread  in- 
terest throughout  the  East,  especially 
the  part  of  his  Fourteen  Points  refer- 
ring to  the  self-determination  of  nation- 
alities. His  principles  became  the  text 
for  patriotic  harangues  in  the  remotest 
hamlets  of  Egypt.  Immediately  after 
the  armistice  a  delegation  was  formed 
to  promote  independence.     Zaglul  Pasha 
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NATIVE  VILLAGE  OF  AULAD  EMIR  ON  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UPPER  NILE.     THE  ABUNDANT 
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"  THE   GIFT    OF    THE    NILE  " 


was  chosen  its  head,  and  petitions  for 
independence  were  circulated  through- 
out Egypt.  More  than  two  million  sig- 
natures were  obtained. 

Armed  with  such  a  mandate  Zaglul 
Pasha  and  a  committee  of  the  delega- 
tion called  on  the  British  High  Commis- 
sioner, Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  and  urged 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and 
civil  functionaries.  Sir  Reginald  re- 
fused to  take  any  action  unless  ordered 
by  the  home  Government.     The  delega- 


tion then  demanded  permission  for  a 
committee  to  go  to  Paris  and  London  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Egypt  before  the 
Peace  Conference  and  arrange  for  Brit- 
ish evacuation.  The  Egyptian  Premier, 
Rushdi  Pasha,  asked  to  accompany  the 
delegation. 

Both  requests  were  refused.  The 
Premier  resigned  and  for  four  months 
Egypt  was  without  a  Government  other 
than  that  of  the  British  military  au- 
thorities.    Zaglul    continued    his    prop- 
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aganda,  and  the  cry  for  independence 
was  taken  up  by  Egyptians  in  other 
lands.  The  British  replied  by  ousting 
department  officials,  replacing  Egypt- 
ians with  Englishmen  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment. Zaglul  continued  to  demand  a 
hearing  before  the  Peace  Conference, 
and,  in  reply  to  his  insistence,  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  arrested  him  and  three 
other  members  of  the  delegation  and 
deported  them  to  Malta,  where  they 
were  imprisoned.  That  was  on  March 
8,  1919. 

A  violent  revolt  at  once  spread  from 
the  Delta  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan.  Railways  were  cut, 
stations  burned  and  public  buildings  de- 
stroyed. Small  garrisons  were  massa- 
cred and  isolated  parties  of  foreigners 
were  murdered.  A  party  of  unarmed 
officers  and  soldiers  aboard  a  train  was 
hacked  to  pieces,  and  Cairo  itself  was 
completely  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  British 
officers  were  struck  down  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital  and  bloody  reprisals  were 
inflicted  by  British  soldiers  in  native 
quarters  of  the  town. 

Sir  Reginald  Wingate  was  in  London 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  and  General 
Allenby,  who  was  in  Paris,  was  sent  to 
replace  him  in  Egypt  as  special  High 
Commissioner,  with  instructions  to  re- 
store order  at  all  costs. 

A  general  strike  accompanied  the  re- 
volt, proclaimed  by  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  El  Azhar.  In  Cairo  the 
coachmen,  factory  workers,  printers, 
bakers,  butchers  and  street  sweepers 
quit  work.  Lawyers  deserted  the  courts 
and  there  was  a  general  cessation  of 
business.  Christian  Copts  joined  the 
Mohammedan  Ulemas  in  the  cry  of 
"  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians!  "  Women 
left  their ,  harems  to  harangue  the 
crowds  in  the  street. 

Many  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
demonstrations  were  shot  down  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  and  even  children  carrying 
Egyptian  flags  were  fired  upon.  The 
funerals' of  the  victims  were  the  occasion 
of  immense  popular  outpourings  which 
showed  the  people  united  in  their  de- 
mands. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  General  Allenby 


arrived.  Seeing  that  force  was  of  no 
avail  to  calm  the  agitation,  he  released 
Zaglul  and  his  companions  in  Malta  and 
allowed  them  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where, 
however,  they  were  denied  a  hearing  by 
the  Peace  Conference.  President  Wil- 
son, in  April,  issued  a  proclamation  rec- 
ognizing the  British  protectorate  of 
Egypt.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Nationalists,  but  its  effect 
was  considerably  modified  by  a  note  of 
Secretary  Lansing  to  Senator  Owen  last 
December,  in  which  he  interpreted  it  as 
recognizing  merely  such  control  as  had 
been  implied  in  the  official  announce- 
ment of  a  protectorate  "  only  in  view  of 
a  state  of  war."  Secretary  Lansing 
added :  "  It  is  assumed  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  Great  Britain  to  carry  out 
the  assurances  given  by  King  George  to 
the  late  Sultan  of  Egypt"  (quoted 
above). 

There  was  a  month  of  martial  law 
until  General  Allenby  found  an  official, 
Yusuf  Pasha,  a  Copt  who  had  held  sev- 
eral Cabinet  positions,  to  take  the  office 
of  Premier.  The  home  Government  in 
May,  1919,  appointed  a  commission 
under  Lord  Milner  to  go  to  Egypt  to 
undertake  a  peaceful  adjustment  with 
the  Nationalist  leaders. 

Lord  Milner's  mission  went  to  Egypt 
in  November,  but  was  boycotted  severely 
and  found  it  difficult  to  get  testimony 
of  influential  persons  regarding  what 
is  best  for  the  country.  Members  of  the 
Egyptian  delegation  refused  to  appear. 
The  mission  traveled  extensively  in  the 
country,  however,  and  saw  enough  to 
convince  it  that  the  demand  for  in- 
dependence was  universal.  This  was  ac- 
centuated by  an  announcement  of  the 
University  on  Jan.  7  urging  Britain  to 
"recognize  the  complete  independence  of 
a  country  distinguished  by  a  glorious 
heritage  and  a  peculiar  predominance  in 
the  Orient."  The  commission  returned 
to  London  last  March,  and  Zaglul  with 
some  of  the  Nationalist  delegates  fol- 
lowed it  there  in  May. 

Meanwhile  one  of  their  number,  Mah- 
mud  Pasha,  came  to  Washington,  set  up 
an  Egyptian  Nationalist  headquarters, 
and  employed  ex-Governor  Folk  of  Mis- 
souri   to    forward    their   interests.      The 
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attitude  of  the  Senate  and  the  Adminis- 
tration was  shown  to  be  favorable,  and 
Mr.  Folk  suggested  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  the  Nationalists  to  indicate 
to  the  Milner  commission  a  basis  of  set- 
tlement which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Egyptians.  This  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  conditions  urged  in  Lon- 
don were  :  (1)  Abolition  of  the  pro- 
tectorate; (2)  internal  independence,  ex- 
cept foreign  rights,  public  debts,  and 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal;  (3)  external 
independence.  These  proposals  were 
favorably  received,  and  a  joint  confer- 
ence was  held,  the  outcome  of  which  is 
the  agreement  of  Great  Britain  to  recog- 


nize the  independence  of  Egypt.  The 
fundamental  points  of  the  agreement,  as 
announced  semi-officially  on  Aug.  23, 
1920,  are: 

"  Egypt  will  recognize  Great  Britain's 
privileged  position  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  agree,  in  case  of  war,  to  afford 
every  facility  for  access  to  Egyptian 
territory.  Great  Britain  will  maintain 
a  garrison  in  Egypt  in  the  canal  zone. 
Egypt  regains  control  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, subject  to  her  not  making  treaties 
contrary  to  British  policy,  and  will  have 
the  right  to  maintain  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives abroad.  Capitulations  will  be 
abolished," 


Kenya  Colony:    British  East  Africa  Under  ia  New  Name 


MAJOR  GEN.  SIR  EDWARD  NOR- 
THEY,  Governor  of  what  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Protectorate 
of  British  East  Africa,  announced  in  a 
speech  before  the  Legislative  Council  at 
Nairobi  on  July  5,  1920,  that  an  Order 
in  Council  had  been  signed  annexing 
British  East  Africa  to  the  British  Crown 
under  the  name  of  the  Kenya  Colony. 
The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  coast  domin- 
ions, he  stated,  would  retain  the  status 
of  a  protectorate  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Kenya  Protectorate."* 

The  change,  General  Northey  said, 
would  enable  a  loan  to  be  floated  for  the 
development  of  the  country.  Lord  Mil- 
ner, the  Secretary  of  State,  had  sanc- 
tioned the  raising  of  £5,000,000  for  this 
purpose.  The  previous  native  policy 
would  be  maintained.  Plans  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  loan  and  its  employ- 
ment,   he    added,    had    been    drawn    up 


♦British  East  Africa,  up  to  the  time  of  this 
change,  had  been  a  "  protectorate,"  pure  and 
simple,  and  hence  had  not  been  considered 
British  territory.  Under  the  new  regime  the 
British  settlers  will  enjoy  much  greater  se- 
curity in  their  development  of  the  country, 
and  the  financial  problem  of  the  colony  itself 
will  be  greatly  simplified.  The  new  name 
chosen— Kenia  or  Kenya— is  that  of  the  great 
volcanic,  glacier-clad  mountain— one  of  the 
wonder  mountains  of  Africa— which  rises  to 
a  height  of  17,000  feet  midway  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 
The  coast  strip,  which  remains  under  a  pro- 
tectorate, is  a  part  of  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar's dominions,  and  has  hitherto  been, 
known  as  the  Seyidie  (the  Sultan's  Land). 
Since  1890  it  has  been  under  British  control.— 
Editor. 


by  the  Secretary.  Lord  Milner  had 
approved  the  division  of  the  colony 
into  white-settled  areas  under  Resident 
Magistrates,   and  native  reserves  under 
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NEW    NAMES    FOR    TWO    GREAT    BRITISH 
COLONIES   IN    EAST   AFRICA 

native  Commissioners.  A  definite  policy 
regarding  the  important  question  of  the 
treatment  of  natives  of  British  India  in 
Kenya  Colony  had  not  yet  been  reached. 
The  Government's  announcement 
aroused  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  July  14,  in  which  Lord  Islington,  Vis- 
count Bryce  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury brought  up  the  question  of  the 
method  by  which  native  labor  had  been 
and    was    being    obtained    in    the    new 
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Crown  land.  Information  received  by 
them  indicated  that  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing were  tantamount  to  a  form  of 
forced  labor  for  the  benefit  of  private 
exploiters.  Protesting  against  this,  they 
asked  for  an  explanation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  In  his  reply  Lord  Mil- 
ner  denied  that  the  natives  were  being 
exploited  to  the  advantage  of  the  Euro- 


pean settlers.  A  form  of  compulsory 
labor,  he  admitted,  was  in  vogue,  but 
only  for.  State  and  not  for  private  ad- 
vantage, and  even  this  was  limited  to 
sixty  days  out  of  the  year  for  those  al- 
ready fully  employed.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  natives  were  free  to  work  or 
to  refuse  to  work,  and  to  choose  their 
own  employers. 


Women  at  the  Conventions 


By  EMILY  NEWELL  BLAIR 


THE  outstanding  fact  in  regard  to 
the  women  at  the  national  con- 
ventions is  that  they  were  there. 
In  1916  one  needed  a  spyglass  to 
detect  a  woman  in  the  serried  ranks  of 
delegates.  In  1920  black,  brown,  red, 
gray  and  blonde  coiffures  sprinkled 
every  row. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  presence 
of  the  women  seemed  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  had  expected  to  be  thrilled 
with  the  novelty  of  it.  I  had  instead  to 
keep  reminding  myself  that  it  was  a  novel- 
ty to  see  women  delegates,  to  have  wo- 
men seconding  nominations,  for  a  woman 
to  conduct  a  temporary  Chairman  to  the 
platform.  The  scene  was  robbed  of  the 
spectacular  by  the  way  in  which  the  men 
took  the  women  and  the  women  took 
themselves  for  granted. 

In  a  Democratic  convention  this  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Southern  man 
has  a  habit  of  accepting  whatever  a 
Southern  woman  does.  He  may  deny 
her  whole  sex  suffrage,  he  may  place 
upon  the  statute  books  laws  denying  wo- 
men parental  and  property  rights,  but 
he  permits  the  individual  woman  to  exer- 
cise her  queenship  as  she  pleases.  So 
when  a  Southern  woman  asked  a  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  to  grant  her  a  hearing 
before  the  Resolutions  Committee,  what 
was  he  to  do  but  smile  and  grant  it? 
When  women  walked  into  the  auditorium 
eighty-five  strong,  what  could  Southern 
men  do  but  yield  the  best  seats,  even 
though  they  continued  to  refuse  the 
thirty-sixth  State  for  ratification  of  the 
suffrage   Amendment  ? 


The  same  attitude,  however,  was  shown 
by  Northern  Republicans.  Though  not 
so  gallant  as  his  Senatorial  confrere  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  Resolutions  Committee 
and  the  Republican  lay  delegate  accepted 
the  women  with  that  air  of  yielding 
gracefully  to  the  inevitable  with  which 
the  man  who  had  so  long  opposed  the 
suffrage  resolution  in  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  escort  of  a  woman  to  one  of 
the  proudest  positions  of  his  career, 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

"  Eight  years  ago,"  said  the  wife  of 
an  erstwhile  Treasurer  of  a  National 
Committee,  "  my  husband  was  horrified 
when  I  suggested  that  I  should  accom- 
pany him  to  the  national  convention. 
It  was  no  place  for  a  woman,  he  assured 
me.  Four  years  ago  he  let  me  go  along 
to  stay  in  his  room  and  answer  the  tele- 
phone. This  year  I  am  a  delegate  at 
large  and  he  accompanies  me." 

WHEN'  MRS.   BASS   PRESIDED 

One  incident  whose  significance  was 
not  noted  by  the  press  points  to  this  at- 
titude of  the  political  party  organiza- 
tions. Mrs.  George  Bass,  Chairman  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  called  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  to  order  one  morning. 
Though  this  was  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  a  woman  had  presided  over  a 
great  political  convention,  it  seemed  to 
occur  to  no  one  to  make  a  function  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Cummings  is  not  here,"  said 
some  one.    "  Who  shall  take  his  place?  " 
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"  Mrs.  Bass,  of  course,"  was  the  answer. 
"  She  is  next  in  authority." 

So  without  a  pat  at  her  nose  or  a  mo- 
ment in  which  to  consider  what  a  far 
cry  this  was  from  waiting  outside  of 
committee  rooms,  a  woman  sent  her  voice 
through   the   auto-vox   commanding   the 
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representatives  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  convention  assembled  to  come  to  or- 
der. 

The  Republicans  made  no  more  of  a 
function  of  the  first  appearance  of  a 
woman  speaker  upon  their  rostrum  when 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter  of  Kansas 
spoke  to  the  delegates.  She  was  but 
sandwiched  in  between  men  speakers,  and 
the  Program  Committee,  whoever  it  was, 
did  not  even  take  the  pains  to  choose 
the  best  woman  speaker  or  the  official 
representative  of  the  Republican  women. 
Some  of  the  women  resented  -this,  but 
I  believe  it  merely  indicated  that  women 
were  accepted  in  the  convention  on  the 
same  footing  as  men,  and  so  subject  to 
the  same  fortuitous  fortune. 

The  first  seconding  speech  ever  made 
by  a  woman  was  made  the  occasion  of  an 
ovation.     The  convention  rose  to  its  feet 


in  recognition  of  the  first  woman  to  tell 
duly  elected  representatives  of  a  great 
party  whom  they  ought  to  select  as  their 
standard  bearer.  But  I  think  this  recog- 
nition was  due  rather  to  the  logic,  the 
conciseness,  the  power  of  Mrs.  Douglas 
Robinson,  sister  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
than  to  the  novelty  of  the  situation. 

MINOR    ROLES    NOT   ENOUGH 

For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the  business 
of  seconding  nominations  was  to  be 
shifted  to  the  women.  Doubtless  to 
many  politicians  this  would  seem  not 
only  a  business  for  which  women  were 
well  fitted  but  adequate  scope  for  their 
political  abilities.  It  was  evident  to 
those  who  surveyed  the  situation,  how- 
ever, that  the  women  at  both  conven- 
tions, although  glad  to  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  had  no  intention  of 
being  assigned  to  one  specified  political 
compartment.  Their  ultimate  aim,  kept 
ever  in  view  by  their  women  leaders,  was 
to  effect  results.  Thus  they  feared  the  ap- 
parent inclination  to  utilize  them  as  sec- 
onders, and  rejoiced  when  a  Democratic 
woman  broke  the  custom  by  placing  a 
man  in  nomination,  even  though  only 
for  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  another 
Democratic  woman,  Mrs,  Oleson  of  Min- 
nesota, joined  in  the  discussion  of  the 
minority  report  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. The  women  knew,  Republican 
as  well  as  Democratic,  that  the  two  most 
important  things  done  by  women  at 
either  convention  was  the  demand  made 
by  an  Iowa  woman  delegate  for  a  rollcall 
of  her  State  delegation  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Martin  of  Missouri 
before  both  National  Committee  and  Cre- 
dentials Committee  to  oppose  the  seating 
of  Senator  Reed — important,  because 
they  showed  that  women  had  come  to  the 
convention  to  be  counted  and  to  be  heard. 
Next  to  this  in  importance  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  on  a  Republican 
Committee  and  on  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Convention. 
There  were  no  women  on  either  of  the 
Platform  Committees. 

Though  taking  the  women  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  parties  were  not  un- 
aware of  their  presence.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  presence  made  both  conven- 
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tions  seem  more  like  social  occasions 
than  ever  before.  The  Republican 
Convention  was  like  a  before-the-war 
reception.  Everything  was  formal, 
proper,  dignified,  and  the  women  guests, 
while  welcomed,  were  made  to  feel  that 
they  must  be  careful  not  to  appear  un- 
womanly or  unguest-like.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Democratic  Convention 
was  like  a  war  block  party.  All  the 
family  was  there,  and  every  family  on 
the  block.  .  You  could  not  tell  the  maid 
from  the  mistress,  the  banker  from  the 
baker,  and  when  the  music  started,  all 
joined  in,  whether  it  was  a  Virginia 
reel,  a  New  York  tango,  or  a  Western 
waltz. 

Yes,  in  spite  of  the  matter-of-fact- 
ness  with  which  they  were  received,  the 
women  did  change  the  character  of  the 
conventions.  They  did  more.  They  af- 
fected the  action  as  well  as  the  actions 
of  the  conventions.  The  barometer  by 
which  we  may  measure  the  effect  upon 
a  party  of  a  set  of  opinions  is  its  plat- 
form. In  fact,  a  platform  is  more  val- 
uable as  a  barometer  than  as  a  chart. 
On  the  platforms  the  women  set  their 
mark. 


An  all-partisan  organization  called 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  sent  a 
deputation  to  appear  before  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee  of  both  the  major 
parties.  They  asked  each  party  to  in- 
sert six  planks  which  they  said  were 
advocated  by,  and  addressed  to  the  in- 
terests of,  the  women  of  the  country. 
These  planks  were  presented  to  the 
Republican  Committee  by  Republican 
women — Mrs.  Richard  Edwards,  Mrs. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  Mrs.  Louis  Slade  and 
Mrs.  George  Gellhorn.  Mrs.  Maud 
Wood  Park,  the  Chairman  of  the 
league,  introduced  the  speakers  and 
explained  briefly  that  the  purpose  of 
the  league  was  to  secure  legislation 
affecting  women  and  children.  Before 
the  Democratic  Resolutions  Committee 
the  planks  were  presented  by  Demo- 
cratic women — Mrs.  Percy  Pennypack- 
er,  Miss  Ella  Dortch,  Mrs,  Pattie  Ruff- 
ner  Jacobs,  and  myself — Mrs.  Park 
again  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
league.  The  speeches  were  limited  to 
five  or  ten  minutes  each,  and  at  each 
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hearing  the  women  were  complimented 
upon  their  brevity  and  clearness.  Some 
of  the  men  went  further  and  said  it 
was  an  impressive  moment  when  the 
women  of  their  own  party  came  to  tell 
them  that  the  women  of  the  country 
were  asking  of  political  parties  the  pro- 
tection of  mothers,  the  education  of 
their  children,  citizenship  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

FATE  OF  PLANKS  OFFERED 

The  Republican  platform  omitted  some 
of  the  planks  desired,  in  particular  that 
providing  for  the  protection  of  infant 
life  through  a  Federal  program  for  ma- 
ternity and  infancy  care.  The  planks 
incorporated  were  those  declaring  for 
independent  citizenship  for  women,  pro- 
hibition of  child  labor,  equal  wage  for 
equal  work,  increased  appropriations  for 
vocational  training  in  home  economics 
and  training  in  citizenship  for  the  youth 
of  our  land. 

The  Democratic  platform  omitted  only 
the   plank    declaring   for    the    establish- 
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ment  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  those  appearing 
in  the  Republican  platform,  it  declared 
in  favor  of  the  protection  of  maternity 
and  infancy,  adequate  appropriation  for 
the  Children's  Bureau,  Federal  aid  for 
the  removal  of  illiteracy  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  teachers'  salaries,  instruction 
in  citizenship  for  the  immigrant,  joint 
Federal  and  State  employment  service 
with  women's  departments,  full  repre- 
sentation of  women  on  all  commissions 
dealing  with  women's  work  or  interest 
and  a  continuance  of  appropriations  for 
education  in  sex  hygiene. 

To  the  bystander  the  insertion  of  these 
planks  may  not  seem  important.  But 
even  were  they  not  themselves  weightier 
than  on  their  surface  they  appear  to  be, 
their  insertion  marks  the  recognition  by 
political  parties  of  the  problems  per- 
taining to  what  women  have  long  re- 
garded as  their  special  interests. 

The  appearance  of  these  members  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  before  the 
conventions  of  both  parties  as  honored 
guests  is  itself  of  interest.     It  marks  a 
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departure  from  the  old  brand  of  par- 
tisanship. Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say 
it  indicates  a  new  type  of  citizenship,  but 
it  does  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  planks  which  are  neither  Re- 
publican nor  Democratic,  or,  rather, 
which  belong  to  both,  and  that  such 
planks  should  be  accepted  by  both  and 
thus  removed  from  controversy. 

PARTY    ORGANIZATION 

The  women  of  both  parties  were 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  these  planks. 
The  fact  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  not  as  responsive  to  the  women's 
plea  for  them  may  not  be  charged 
against  the  Republican  women.  They 
were  occupied  in  Chicago  with  what 
seemed  to  them  a  paramount  question, 
or  at  least  one  that  must  be  settled 
first,  namely,  their  status  in  their  party. 
The  question  of  how  women  would  func- 
tion in  the  Democratic  Party  had  al- 
ready been  settled,  and  they  went  to 
San  Francisco  looking  for  something 
to  do. 

At  the  Democratic  Convention  the 
women  leaders  were  able  to  persuade 
their  committee  to  adopt  their  plan  of 
organization.  This  plan  provides  that 
every  State  shall  elect  a  National 
Committeewoman,  who  shall  sit  upon 
the  National  Committee  with  powers 
and  privileges  equal  to  those  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  the  National  Committeeman. 
The  membership  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee is  thus  doubled  and  its  power  dis- 
tributed equally  between  the  men  and 
women.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
also  to  be  composed  of  men  and  women 
in  equal  proportion.  Prior  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  report  by  the  conven- 
tion the  National  Committeeman  had  ap- 
pointed a  temporary  Committeewoman 
who  sat  with  the  National  Committee, 
though  she  had  no  vote  there.  There 
had  also  been  an  Executive  Committee, 
with  seventeen  women  upon  it,  appointed 
by  the  National  Committee.  These  wo- 
men did  have  a  vote.  The  wisdom  of 
getting  this  matter  of  the  method  of 
organizing  the  party's  women  out  of  the 
way  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  en- 
abled the  women  to  hold  two  organiza- 
tion meetings,  at  which  they  laid  plans 
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for  organizing  the  women  of  the  States 
for  their  Presidential  candidate.  Thus 
the  Democratic  women  were  sent  home 
with  definite  plans  and  with  a  very  de- 
cided ambition  to  become  good  party 
members  and  to  urge  other  women  to 
do  likewise. 

Prior  to  the  Republican  Convention 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  wo- 
men had  been  in  charge  of  a  committee 
of  women  which  acted  with  the  Nation- 
al Committee.  One  of  the  problems  to 
be  decided  by  the  women  of  the  conven- 
tion was  whether  this  system  should  be 
continued  or  another  substituted.  The 
first  conference  of  the  Republican  wo- 
men, on  the  day  before  the  convention, 
opened  was'  devoted  to  an  hour  and  a 
half's  discussion  of  whether  they 
should  ask  their  Rules  Committee  for 
equal  or  adequate  representation.  A 
fine  point  is  here  involved,  and  women 
of  equal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
political  representation  of  women  have 
disagreed  as  to  the  best  method.  A 
large  number  of  women,  led  by  Miss 
Mary  Garrett  Hay  of  New  York,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Women's 
Committee  and  the  idol  of  suffragists, 
wanted  an  organization  of  women  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  men's.  Another 
group    of    women,    led    by    Mrs.    Medill 
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McCormick,  probably  the  most  astute 
woman  politician  in  the  country,  con- 
tended that  women  should  stop  drawing 
the  sex  line  now  that  they  had  the  suf- 
frage and  go  into  the  parties  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  men,  taking 
their  chance  of  election  to  Chairman- 
ships or  committees  merely  as  individ- 
uals. If  the  women  insisted  upon  par- 
allel or  equal  representation,  said  Mrs. 
McCormick,  then  they  might  find  them- 
selves segregated  and  unable  to  effect 
results,  whereas,  if  they  were  not  set 
off  apart  from  the  men,  a  woman,  if 
the  better  politician,  might  in  time  be- 
come the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  itself.  Mrs.  McCormick  did 
not  set  this  goal  for  women,  but  her 
logic  points  to  ft. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  recognized 
that  for  a  time  at  least  women  might 
not,  in  a  free-for-all  election,  gain  any 
representation  at  all.  Therefore,  some 
special  provision  for  women  should  be 
made  upon  the  executive  body.  Mrs. 
McCormick's  compromise  plan  was  to 
enlarge  the  Executive  Committee  by 
having  placed  upon  it  an  adequate 
number  of  women,  making  the  Vice 
Chairman   and  the  Assistant   Secretary 


women.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  convention. 
The  executive  power,  it  is  claimed, 
really  rests  with  this  committee,  and  a 
group  of  strong  women  can,  if  they 
play  good  politics,  exercise  much  power. 
I  have  only  described  the  organization 
of  the  women  of  the  two  parties  because 
it  bore  upon  the  actions  of  the  women  at 
the  conventions.  Undoubtedly  it  was  be- 
cause the  Republican  women  were  so  oc- 
cupied with  this  problem  that  they  did 
not  go  as  far  in  their  mothering  of 
planks  or  enjoyment  of  the  educational 
features  of  conventioning  as  their  Dem- 
ocratic sisters. 

FEMININE   LEADERS   AT   CHICAGO 

In  some  ways  the  women  were  more 
in  evidence  in  Chicago  than  in  San 
Francisco.  Several  of  the  candidates  for 
the  nomination  had  separate  and  elabo- 
rate headquarters  for  the  ladies.  Women 
lined  the  corridors  of  the  Congress  Ho- 
tel, handing  out  feathers,  apples  and 
fans.  It  was  all  that  many  women  could 
do.  But  there  were  women  in  Chicago 
who  were  in  the  inner  councils.  Among 
them  I  recall  Harriet  Vitum,  indefatiga- 
ble in  her  support  of  General  Wood; 
Mrs.  Dobyn,  equally  energetic  for  Gov- 
ernor Lowden,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Rob- 
ins, devoted  to  the  cause  of  Johnson.  I 
shall  always  treasure  the  picture  I  have 
of  the  high-minded  women  at  the  Hoover 
headquarters  trying,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  James  Morrison  and  Ger- 
trude B.  Lane,  to  realize  a  political  ideal. 
Of  all  the  headquarters  in  both  conven- 
tions, there  I  saw  men  and  women  work- 
ing together  more  completely  as  they 
should  and  as  they  do  if  more  intent 
upon  the  outcome  than  the  method. 

But  no  account  of  women  at  a  con- 
vention is  complete  that  neglects  to  men- 
tion Antoinette  Funk's  management  of 
the  McAdoo  campaign.  I  suppose  there 
were  men  on  the  job,  and  I  even  suspect 
that  a  man  was  in  charge  of  the  job, 
but  there  was  no  indication  in  Mrs. 
Funk's  manner  or  actions  that  she  was 
an  understudy.  She  divided  honors  with 
Judge  Moore  of  Ohio  as  a  campaign 
manager. 

I    was    greatly    impressed    with    the 
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availability  of  the  women  leaders.  I 
made  no  effort  to  approach  either  Mr. 
Hays  or  Mr.  Cummings.  Perhaps  a  mere 
henchman  or  a  free-lance  writer  could 
have  sauntered  in  upon  their  delibera- 
tions and  been  treated  to  a  thoughtful 
statement  of  their  position  upon  the  is- 
sues as  easily  as  I  made  my  way  to  Mrs. 
Bass  and  to  Mrs.  South,  leaders  respec- 
tively of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican women,  and  secured  from  them  in- 
terviews, not  one  but  many,  on  the 
women  at  the  conventions. 

Just  as  women  seemed  to  take  their 
places  in  the  convention  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whatever  the  place  accorded 
them,  so  these  leaders  seemed  to  take 
their  leadership  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  seemed  in  nowise  to  differentiate 
them  from  the  mass  of  women.  In  this 
I  read  a  good  omen.  William  Allen 
White  tells  us  that  the  parties  are  os- 
sifying and  need  an  influx  of  blood  from 
the  people  to  make  them  once  more 
akin   to   the   people.    Perhaps   this   new 


blood  is  to  be  brought  into  the  parties 
by  these  very  women,  who,  entering 
into  the  executive  places  of  the  parties, 
yet  retain  their  touch  with  the  great 
mass  of  womankind. 

After  all,  the  women  at  these  conven- 
tions have  merely  shown  us  what  we 
should  have  expected.  We  should  have 
known  that  the  American  man  would 
yield,  when  he  did  yield,  gracefully; 
that  he  would  accept  his  womanfolk  in 
politics  as  in  other  things  as  a  matter 
of  course.  We  should  also  have  known 
that  women  would  accept  their  accept- 
ance as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they 
would  go  slowly,  seeking  to  gain  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  as  they  went.  And, 
above  all,  we  should  have  known  that 
in  politics,  as  in  life,  women  would  agree 
with  the  men  on  most  things,  exacting 
in  return  that  the  men  should  agree  with 
them  on  those  things  in  which  they  felt 
most  strongly. 

[For  article  on  woman  suffrage  amendment 
see  Page  138.] 


Obstacles  Faced  by  the  League  of  Nations 

Illuminating    Study   by  M.  Seignobos 


PROFESSOR  CHARLES  SEIGNO- 
BOS, the  French  historian,  writing 
in  The  New  Europe,  enumerates 
seven  main  obstacles  that  must  be  over- 
come before  the  League  of  Nations  can 
hope  to  attain  the  purpose  for  .which  it 
was  created.  One  of  these  obstacles — 
the  situation  in  Russia — he  eliminated 
from  consideration  as  a  factor  which 
could  not  yet  be  estimated.  t  The  six 
others  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  absolutism  of  the  allied  Govern- 
ments themselves,  which  clearly  showed 
from  the  beginning  of  a  technical  state  of 
peace  that  they  had  no  intention  of  re- 
linquishing their  absolute  power  over 
either  their  internal  or  their  external  af- 
fairs in  favor  of  a  super-Government. 

2.  The  unmistakable  purpose  of  the 
American  Senate  nott  to  permit  America's 
entrance  into  European  affairs. 

3.  The  strong  feeling  of  insecurity  in 
France  regarding  the  danger  of  a  recon- 
structed Germany. 

4.  The    survival    of    the    Prussian    and 


imperialistic    spirit    in    the    new    nominal 
German    Republic. 

5.  The  bad  economic  settlement  embodied 
in  the  Versailles  Treaty,  admittedly  bad 
when  judged  wholly  by  economic  stand- 
ards, as  was  done  by  Mr.  Keynes  in  his 
recent  documentary  study  of  the  treaty, 
but  wholly  understandable  when  con- 
sidered in  S*d  light  of  the  devastation  by 
Germany  of  France's  most  prosperous  and 
productive  areas,  and  of  the  strong  con- 
trast presented  by  the  immunity  which 
German  industrial  life  enjoyed  through- 
out the  war. 

6.  The  bad  military  settlement  in  the 
treaty,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  conference 
to  disarm  the  Germans  effectively  by  sup- 
pressing their  whole  army,  including  the 
General  Staff,  and  allowing  them  nothing 
but  police  forces.  By  allowing  the  Prus- 
sian officers'  corps  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  police  force  against  the  German 
Communists  they  were  given  the  chance 
of  regaining  so  much  influence  over  the 
Government,  and  so  much  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  that  they  are  now 
once  more  the  masters.  The  former  Social- 
ist Minister  of  War,  Noske,  he  charges, 
was  merely  an  instrument  in  their  hands, 
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and  already  had  the  cadres  ready  which 
were  to  be  filled  by  armed  contingents 
disguised  under  a  variety  of  names,  and 
thus  reconstituted  into  a  formidable  army. 

All  these  obstacles,  says  M.  Seignobos, 
are  interconnected;  they  form  a  sort  of 
barricade  right  across  the  path  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  the  League  is 
not  still-born,  as  the  adherents  of  mili- 
tary tradition  would  have  us  believe. 
It  is  as  yet-  only  a  permanent  al- 
liance of  former  belligerents,  but  it  is 
so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  en- 
largement into  a  real  League  of  All  the 
Nations.  He  then  sums  up  as  follows  the 
grounds  for  hoping  that  this  transforma- 
tion may.be  achieved: 

1.  The  territorial  settlement  of  Europe, 
which  is  the  most  reasonable  part  of  the 
work  of  the  conference,  establishes  be- 
tween the  various  States  a  new  balance, 
more  favorable  to  international  peace.  It 
reduces  the  number  of  the  great  powers, 
which  are  always  more  disposed  to  dis- 
turb the  peace,  less  resigned  to  the  limita- 
tion of  their  sovereignty  by  obligations  of 
international  morality ;  while  the  three 
fallen  powers  are  just  the  three  military 
monarchies,  those  most  hostile  to  peace- 
ful order.  It  creates  four  States  of 
medium  strength— Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia  and  Rumania— strong  enough 
to  form  a  barrier  against  the  old  aggres- 
sive empires,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
pursue    an    aggressive    policy    themselves. 

2.  The  League  is  open  to  the  neutrals  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  nearly  all  have 
already  entered.  These  are  all  medium- 
sized  or  small  States,  democratic  in  con- 
stitution and  pacific  in  policy.  They 
bring  with  them  the  desire  to  make  the 
League  universal  and  will  introduce  a 
current  of  international  opinion  such  as 
will  tone  down   national  egoism. 

3.  The  League  has  received  from  the 
conference  several  effective  functions— 
notably  the  administration  of  mixed  terri- 
tories—the State  of  Danzig,  the  State  of 
the  Sarre  (with  Fiume  and  the  Straits  to 
follow) ;  the  control  over  the  rights  of 
minorities ;  the  supervision  of  extra- 
European  territory  disposed  of  under  a 
mandate.  These  functions  have  brought 
and  will  bring  into  being  organs  that  will 
serve  as  precedents  for  tne  creation  of 
other  international  organs. 

4.  The  League  has  received  several  inter- 
national powers— the  right  of  inviting 
States  to  revise  the  treaties,  the  right  of 
urging  upon  them  the  reduction  of  ar- 
maments, the  right  of  holding  them  to  the 
acceptance  of  arbitration  in  cases  of  dis- 


pute. These  are  as  yet  merely  moral 
powers  without  "  sanction,"  but  they  can 
exercise  an  irresistible  pressure  on  the 
various  Governments  when  once  they 
have  the  backing  of  a  strong  international 
public   opinion. 

5.  The  League  has  created  and  already 
set  in  motion  a  permanent  international 
organ— the  Secretariat— an  office  for  the 
registration  of  all  international  treaties, 
designed  to  become  a  centre  of  informa- 
tion for  all  facts  of  international  charac- 
ter and  the  instrument  of  concentration 
for  all  international  services.  The  Secre- 
tariat, provided  with  a  permanent  inter- 
national staff,  will  be  a  centre  where 
international  public  opinion  will  form,  and 
whence  it  will  permeate  to  the  Govern- 
ments. 

6.  The  League  has  created  an  Interna- 
tional Labor  Commission,  which  has  al- 
ready prepared  international  legislation 
on  conditions  of  work  and  constituted  the 
International  Labor  Bureau.  These  organs 
place  those  in  power  in  each  country  in 
personal  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the 
working  class,  the  class  most  opposed  to 
war,  most  eager  for  complete  disarm- 
ament and  lasting  peace.  In  proportion 
as  labor  extends  its  power  in  the  internal 
politics  of  the  various  States  it  will  give 
added  force  to  the  League  of  Nations  to 
assume  direction  of  world  policy. 

7.  The  Governments,  out  of  fear  of 
limiting  their  sovereignty,  would  not  per- 
mit the  creation  of  any  international 
power— neither  legislature  nor  judicature, 
nor  even  army ;  they  merely  formed  an 
executive,  consisting  solely  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Governments.  But  those  in 
power,  instead  of  being  represented  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  method  by  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  bureaucracy,  will 
be  present  in  person  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  executive.  The  International  Coun- 
cil will  be  formed  by  the  heads  of  Gov- 
ernments belonging  to  the  League,  just  as 
the  British  Imperial  Conference  is  com- 
posed of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  all  the 
Dominions.  Thus,  the  insularity  which 
makes  the  British  incapable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  institutions  of  other 
peoples  will  have  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  League  of  Nations  by  endowing 
it  with  a  directive  organ  far  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  conference  of  professional 
diplomats. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  M.  Seigno- 
bos is  that,  though  the  path  which  leads 
to  the  League  of  Nations  is  still  encum- 
bered by  obstacles  it  has  been  clearly 
marked  out,  and  that  if  the  nations  once 
set  forth  upon  it  they  will  in  time  reach 
the  goal  of  their  desires. 


SCIENCE  AND  DISCOVERY 

America's  First  Radio  Pilot  Cable  and  How  It  Guides  Vessels 
Through  Fog  and  Darkness 


A  CAPTURED  idea  is  the  greatest 
/\  prize  of  war.  New  York  Harbor 
1  \  is  the  first  place  in  the  New 
World  to  profit  by  the  British 
Navy's  discovery  of  the  secret  device 
used  by  the  Germans  to  guide  their  ships 
through  the  mine-sown  waters  about 
Heligoland,  in  darkness,  fog  and  violent 
currents.  Their  idea  was  to  steer  by 
ear,  rather  than  by  eye,  making  use  of 
the  scientific  fact  that  an  electrified 
cable  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  harbor 
channel,  even  though  insulated,  sends 
out  magnetic  waves  which  can  be  heard 
by  wireless  telephone  receivers  on  a  ship 
at  the  surface  within  500  feet  of  it  at 
any  point.  With  a  large  receiving  coil, 
like  a  four-foot  ear,  placed  at  each  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  with  a  telephone  wire 
from  each  coil  to  the  corresponding 
human  ear  of  the  steersman  on 
the  ship,  the  buzzing  of  the  elec- 
tric cable  can  be  followed  in  mid- 
night darkness  or  the  thickest  fog  as 
easily  as  a  traveler  in  a  New  York  sub- 
way station  "  follows  the  green  line." 
If  the  buzzing  in  both  ears  is  equally 
loud  the  steersman  knows  he  is  over  the 
cable    and    safe    in    the    middle    of    the 


channel.  If  the  sound  in  the  right  ear 
grows  dim  he  knows  he  is  getting  off 
the  cable  on  that  side  and  must  steer  a 
little  more  to  the  left,  or  be  in  danger  of 
running  his  craft  into  shallow  water. 

During  the  war  the  British  learned 
this  secret  and  used  such  cables  and 
wireless  receivers  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel and  elsewhere.  Since  the  armistice 
they  have  installed  two  of  these  pilot 
cables,  as  they  are  now  called,  at  Ports- 
mouth— one  for  inbound  shipping  and 
one  for  outbound.  A  year  ago  electrical 
experts  of  the  United  States  Navy  made 
extended  experiments  with  the  new  sys- 
tem, installing  a  cable  in  the  Thames 
River  at  New  London,  Conn.,  until  they 
had  reached  a  stage  of  success  which 
made  it  advisable  to  transfer  the  work 
to  the  larger  field  in  New  York  Harbor. 
With  the  improvements  already  worked 
out  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  recent 
official  naval  report  pronounced  the 
radio  piloting  cable  "  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  navigation  ever  devised."  The 
final  tests  of  the  instruments,  prepara- 
tory to  putting  the  device  into  operation 
at  New  York,  were  being  made  when 
these  pages  went  to  press. 
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DIAGRAM    OF    THE    COURSE    FOLLOWED    BY    THE    AMBROSE    CHANNEL    CABLE,    USED 
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MAGNETIC  WAVES 
CARRIED  TO 
AMPLIFIERS) 
AND  THENCE 
TO  STEERSMAN 


MD  STARBOARD 


DIAGRAM     SHOWING    SECTION    OF    SHIP     WITH     COILS     THAT    PICK    UP    THE    MAGNETIC 
WAVES      AND      TRANSMIT     THE      SOUND      THROUGH      AMPLIFIERS      TO      TILE      EARS      OF 

THE    STEERSMAN 
(©    Pathe   News) 


The  cable  in  New  York  Harbor  has 
its  shore  end  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and 
follows  the  Ambrose  Channel  to  Am- 
brose Lightship,  where  incoming  vessels 
will  first  "  pick  up "  its  waves.  Its 
length  is  about  87,000  feet,  or  16^  miles, 
and  its  thickness  is  approximately  one 
inch.  It  consists  of  seven  strands  of 
tinned   copper   wire.     This   is   insulated 


with  a  three-sixteenth-inch  layer  of  30 
per  cent.  Para  rubber,  which,  in  turn,  is 
wrapped  in  a  layer  of  tape  and  jute  im- 
pregnated with  a  waterproof  instating 
compound.  An  armor  of  galvanized  steel 
wire  enwraps  this  layer.  Two  anchors 
secure  the  outer  end  of  the  cable,  and 
anchors  are  placed  at  500-foot  intervals 
along  its  length. 
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IN  THE  LEFT-HAND  DIAGRAM  THE  STEERSMAN  (SAILING  AWAY  FROM  THE  READER) 
RECEIVES  THE  SOUND  WAVES  PRACTICALLY  ALL  IN  THE  RIGHT  EAR,  INDICATING 
THAT  HE  MUST  STEER  TO  STARBOARD  IN  ORDER  TO  GET  ABOVE  THE  CABLE  AGAIN. 
IN  THE  RIGHT-HAND  DIAGRAM  THE  OPPOSITE  IS  TRUE.  HE  MUST  SHIFT  HIS  COURSE 
TO    THE    PORT    SIDE    UNTIL    HE    HEARS    THE    WAVES    IN    BOTH    EARS    ALIKE 
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THE  NEW   YORK   TIMES   CURRENT   HISTORY 


HERE    THE    SHIP'S    KEEL    IS    OVER    THE    CABLE    AND 

THE    CONDITIONS    ARE    EXACTLY    AS    THEY    SHOULD 

BE.     THE  SOUND  WAVES  ARE  EQUALLY  PLAIN   FROM 

BOTH    SIDES 

(©    Pathe   News) 


From  the  shore  station  a  one-kilowatt 
motor  .generator  transmits  through  the 
cable  a  500-cycle  alternating  current, 
the  voltage  being  about  220.  The  motor 
generator  set  is  driven  by  current  from 
a  local  source,  so  that  a  constant  speed 
can  be  kept;  otherwise  a  fluctuation  of 
speed  would  vary  the  sound-waves  and 
cause  confusion  on  board.  The  amount 
of  current  thus  controlled  ranges  be- 
tween one  and  eight  amperes.  A  tele- 
graph key  is  used  to  break  the  cable  cur- 
rent and  transmit  signals,  an  automatic 
sending  apparatus  repeating  signals  as 
necessary.  An  incoming  ship  picks  up 
the  buzzing  of  the  cable  at  the  outer  end, 
somewhere  outside  the  submarine  bell, 
after  sighting  the  lightship. 


The  receiving  appara- 
tus is  simple.  Flush  with 
the  outside  of  the  ship, 
below  the  waterline  on 
both  port  and  starboard 
sides,  about  amidships, 
is  a  tuning-coil  on  the 
principle  of  a  loop- 
antenna.  Each  coil  is 
four  feet  square  and 
wound  with  400  turns  of 
copper  magnet  wire,  and 
both  coils  must  have  the 
same  resistance  and  in- 
ductance values.  To  pro- 
tect them  from  abrasion 
they  are  impregnated  in 
paraffin  and  placed  in 
wooden  boxes. 

In  using  the  cable  the 
object  is  simply  to  keep 
the  ship  "astride"  of  it  all 
the  way  into  port.  The  responsibility  of  the 
pilot  is  largely  put  upon  the  steersman 
at  the  wheel,  along  with  the  telephone 
head-set  that  he  wears.  As  soon  as  he 
gets  within  range  of  the  electro-mag- 
netic waves  from  the  cable,  the  current 
is  picked  up  by  either  his  port  or  star- 
board tuning-coil  or  by  both.  The  sound- 
waves pass  through  amplifiers  to  the 
steersman's  listening  ears,  and  he  notes 
from  which  side  the  buzzing  is  the 
louder.  Thus  guided,  he  shifts  his  rud- 
der in  that  direction,  steering  confidently 
through  darkness  or  fog,  or  both,  until 
he  hears  the  sounds  equally  well  from 
both  sides.  Then  he  knows  he  has  his 
keel  parallel  with  the  cable  below  and  is 
on  his  way  to  a  safe  anchorage. 


Duralumin,  the  Airplane   Metal 

Two     all-metal     monoplanes     recently  called  the   Junker.     Duralumin  is  corn- 
made  the  first  transcontinental  air  flight  posed  of: 
carrying    United    States    mail,    and    one  p-  c-     p- c- 

of  them,  the  JL-6,  easily  completed  the         Aluminum    95.5  to  93.2 

,,.,,!.  i  a         i         4.  Magnesium     .5 

round   trip    back   from   Los    Angeles   to         copper  3.5  to    5.5 

New  York.    This  event  has  aroused  con-         Manganese 5  to      .8 

siderable  interest  in  the  particular  kind  Duralumin  has  the  same  strength  and 

of   metal    used    in    the    manufacture    of  other     properties     as     mild     steel,     but 

these  planes.    It  appears  that  duralumin,  only  one-third  the  weight.     It  melts  at 

the   metal   used,   was   first   maufactured  650  degrees   Centigrade,  can  be  worked 

in    Germany    during    the   war    and   was  like  other  metals,  and  can  be  tempered, 

used  in  the  construction  of  a  monoplane  like   steel,   by  heating   and   cooling.     A 
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rise  in  the  temperature  of  100  degrees 
reduces  the  strength  of  duralumin  10  per 
cent.  As  the  temperature  lowers,  how- 
ever, it  gains  strength,  and  this  makes 
it  a  valuable  airplane  metal. 

Extensive  experiments  with  duralumin 
were  made  by  the  Germans.  These  ex- 
periments were  recorded,  and  have  just 
been  translated  into  English  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics. 

Metal  monoplanes  made  of  duralumin 
are  remarkable  machines.  There  are  no 
exposed  wires,  struts  or  braces.  All 
such  parts  are  enclosed  in  the  wings. 
This  reduces  the  head  or  air  resistance, 
and  greater  speed  can  be  developed  with 
less  power.  The  metal  monoplanes  made 
of  duralumin  now  flying  in  this  country 


are  Junker  machines,  or  modifications  of 
the  Junker,  like  the  Larsen  machines. 
These  all-metal  monoplanes  with  one  en- 
gine of  160  horsepower,  consuming  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  gasoline, 
can  carry  eight  passengers.  A  similar 
passenger  machine  manufactured  in  this 
country  requires  three  times  as  much 
horsepower. 

Experiments  made  at  one  air  station 
raise  some  doubt  as  to  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  duralumin,  especially  when  not 
covered  with  paint  or  some  other  pre- 
servative. A  machine  was  "  knocked 
down  "  and  the  duralumin  parts  which 
had  not  been  painted  appeared  to  cor- 
rode very  rapidly.  Experience  with  the 
metal,  however,  will  soon  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  vital  weakness. 


Sky  Voyages  of  Discovery 


What  would  have  become  of  the  old 
Spanish  caravels  on  their  voyages  of 
discovery  if  they  had  had  to  weather  a 
hurricane  blowing  120  miles  an  hour? 
Yet  such  an  adventure  is  all  in  a  day's 
work  of  the  aeronauts  who  have  begun 
to  discover  the  geography  of  the  upper 
air.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  the 
atmosphere  were  understood  long  before 
the  days  of  aviation;  but  the  fact  that 
the  atmosphere  possesses  a  geographic 
character  has  transpired  only  in  the  re- 
cent progress  of  aeronautics. 

Pathfinders  of  the  air  sense  the  aero- 
graphic  features  without  seeing  them. 
They  have  layers  upon  layers  of  air  to 
explore  and  study  before  airships  can 
travel  in  safety.  Transcontinental  and 
transoceanic  routes  have  to  be  located 
with  regard  to  currents  mightier  than 
any  earthly  rivers,  and  of  torrential 
swiftness.  Vast  stagnant  pools  and 
areas  of  calm  have  to  be  mapped,  like 
the  Sargasso  Seas  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered to  his  great  inconvenience.  Then 
there  are  whirlpools,  choppy  seas  and 
regions  of  great  violence  to  be  located 
that  they  may  be  shunned,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  exploration  are  not 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  they  have  to  be 
carried  on  in  three  dimensions.  At  cer- 
tain levels  there  are  pitfalls  in  the  form 
of  "  pockets  "  of  rarif ied  air.     Man  flies 


mainly  in  the  cloud  levels,  so  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  at  what  altitudes  over 
each  terrestrial  region  his  course  will 
be  safe  above  thunderstorms. 

Many  of  the  upper  air  currents  are  as 
trade  winds,  and  the  altitudes  have  to 
be  sought  in  each  region  where  the  winds 
are  prevailingly  favorable.  Knowing 
What  altitudes  to  choose,  an  aviator  can 
often  obtain  a  favoring  wind  throughout 
a  round  trip.  Avoiding  the  increasing 
resistance  to  be  encountered  in  beating 
against  a  high  wind,  the  daring  aviator 
vaults  over  mountains  and  over  clouds, 
often  seeking  levels  where  the  air  Cur- 
rent increases  to  thirty  or  forty  meters  a 
second,  and  he  runs  these  aerial  rapids 
at  a  rate  of  200  miles  an  hour. 

Temperature,  too,  varies  with  altitude 
almost  irrespective  of  clime  and  season, 
and  presents  a  constant  problem  in 
choosing  the  right  areas,  zones  and  lev- 
els in  the  quest  for  such  an  aerial  North- 
west Passage  as  was  sought  in  the  re- 
cent United  States  Army  flight  from 
New  York  to  Nome,  or  the  new  Vasco  da 
Gama  feat  in  the  Cairo- to- Cape  flight. 
One  British  aviator  in  Africa  got  a  car- 
buretor frozen  at  an  altitude  of  7,000 
feet.  Above  the  cloud  levels  the  aero- 
graphic  studies  must  be  made  with  bal- 
loons as  well  as  airships.  The  greatest 
aerograpic   discovery   yet   made   is   that 
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the  atmosphere  consists  of  two  layers. 
In  the  lower  of  these,  called  the  tropo- 
sphere, extending  from  sea  level  to  an 
altitude  of  10,000  meters,  the  tempera- 
ture steadily  falls  with  increase  of  ele- 
vation. Above  this,  through  the  upper 
layer,  called  the  stratosphere,  there  is  a 
slight  rise  of  temperature  up  to  20,000 


meters.  For  explorations  of  the  strato- 
sphere a  sounding  balloon  is  needed,  car- 
rying light  recording  instruments.  At 
the  top  of  the  troposphere  the  steady 
upward  decrease  in  atmospheric  density 
reaches  one-third  that  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face. There  are  no  clouds  above  this 
altitude. 


First  Wireless  Message  Around  the  World 


The  new  Lafayette  Radio  Station  at 
Bordeaux,  France,  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  in  the  world,  while  un- 
dergoing acceptance  tests  for  the  French 
Government,  Aug.  21,  1920,  succeeded 
in  sending  practically  around  the  earth 
the  following  radiogram: 

This  is  the  first  wireless  message  to 
be  heard  around  the  world  and  marks 
a  milestone  on  the  road  of  scientific 
achievement. 

The  message  was  received  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Daniels  at  Washing- 
ton, who  sent  back  his  congratulations 
in  reply.  The  newly  completed  station 
is  the  creation  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Department,  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  the 
Bureau  of  Docks  and  Yards.  The  build- 
ing of  it  began  during  the  war  to  main- 


tain wireless  communication  between 
this  country  and  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force  in  France,  lest  the  Ger- 
man submarines  should  cut  the  trans- 
oceanic cables. 

The  antennae  are  borne  on  eight 
metal  towers  240  meters  high  and  cover 
an  area  one  kilometer  and  a  half  long 
by  400  meters  wide.  Each  tower,  which 
is  supported  on  three  legs,  weighs  550 
tons,  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  The  station  uses  an  al- 
ternating current  of  11,000  volts,  with 
a  frequency  of  fifty  cycles,  which  can 
develop  Hertzian  waves  23,000  meters 
long.  The  distance  at  which  a  message 
can  be  picked  up  is  estimated  at  12,000 
miles,  so  that,  radiating  east  and  west, 
the  message  practically  "  meets  itself " 
half  way  around  the  earth. 


Curing  Cancer  With  Radium 


The  official  announcement,  in  August, 
that  the  State  of  New  York  had  pur- 
chased two  grams  and  a  quarter  of  ra- 
dium for  the  free  treatment,  beginning 
Oct.  15,  of  cancer  and  allied  malignant 
diseases,  and  that  this  tiny  amount  of 
the  rare  and  superprecious  metal  is 
enough  to  treat  2,000,000  patients  thus 
afflicted,  is  proof  of  an  actual,  wonder- 
working talisman  that  transcends  those 
of  romantic  legend.  It  seems  so  few 
years  ago  that  radium  was  discovered, 
and  so  recently  that  it  was  only  a  lab- 
oratory curiosity,  that  its  large  scale 
application  to  check  the  ravages  of  can- 
cer, which  sweep  away  90,000  human 
lives  a  year,  marks  a  new  scientific  era. 
The  first  purchase  of  radium  by  a 
State  is  expected  to  be  the  fore- 
runner   of    similar    purchases    for    the 


same  purpose  by  other  States.  Eight 
thousand  of  the  yearly  deaths  by 
cancer  are  in  New  York  State,  in 
which  cancer  has  received  free  treat- 
ment since  1887,  especially  at  the  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  New  York  City  for 
the  Treatment  of  Cancer  and  Allied  Dis- 
eases. Its  medical  staff,  under  an  af- 
filiation with  the  Cornell  Medical 
School,  has  studied  continuously  the  ap- 
plication of  radium  to  the  cure  of  can- 
cer since  1912.  In  1917  it  received  a 
donation  of  radium  in  excess  of  three 
grams,  of  a  value  of  over  $300,000,  from 
the  late  Dr.  James  Douglass,  mining 
engineer  and  metallurgist;  and  later 
half  a  gram  of  radium  from  the  United 
States  Government  through  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  to  be  used  for  the  treatment 
of  American  soldiers  and  sailors.  Under 
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the  conditions  of  these  gifts,  amounting 
to  the  largest  deposit  of  radium  in  any 
public  medical  institution  in  the  world, 
the  poor  are  treated  on  liberal  terms 
and,  when  advisable,  gratuitously.  Free 
clinics  have  been  held  daily  there,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  for  six  years.  Applied  to 
cancer  in  its  early  stages,  radium  has 
proved  an  effective  cure,  and  is  of  value 
even  in  aggravated  cases,  especially  with 
surgery. 

The  life  of  radium  is  estimated  at 
from  2,000  to  3,200  years,  after  which 
it  is  transmuted,  like  the  fabled  philoso- 
pher's stone,  or  elixir  of  life,  through 
helium  and  various  baser  metals,  finally 
becoming  lead.  Scientists  believe  that 
possibly  the  uranium  with  which  radium 
is  always  found  is  one  of  these  transmu- 
tations. Radium  gives  off  its  energy  in 
three  rays  of  varying  intensity,  called 
alpha,  beta  and  gamma  rays.  These 
three  rays  togethe  make  the  sky-blue 
luminosity  of  the  radir  flame.  These 
Becqueral  rays  from  radium  strongly 
resemble  the  Roentgen  X-rays,  but  are 
distinct.  The  alpha  rays  have  compara- 
tively little  penetrative  power,  and  are 
slightly  bent  by  the  strongest  magnetic 
forces  obtainable  (compare  Einstein's 
"warp  in  space").  The  beta  rays  have 
great  penetrative  power  and  are  easily 
bent  by  weak  magnetic  forces  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  of  the  alpha 
rays.  The  gamma  rays  cannot  be  bent 
by  even  the  strongest  magnetic  forces 
and  can  penetrate  the  most  opaque  sub- 
stances, even  a  solid  foot  of  chilled  steel, 
or  seven  to  eight  centimeters  of  lead. 

It  is  the  gamma  ray  that  is  applied 
to  the  cancerous  ^growths.  The  beta 
rays  burn  and  have  to  be  screened  off. 
The  alpha  rays  are  harmless.  The 
gamma  rays  destroy  diseased  tissue  be- 
fore they  will  attack  sound  tissue.  It 
is  impossible  to  handle  radium  to  any 
extent  without  getting  badly  burned, 
and  it  burns  so  clean  as  to  leave  no  heal- 
ing material.  Radium  has  to  be  kept  in 
vials  made  of  lead  or  of  material  like 
that  of  crucibles.  In  aggravated  cases 
it  is  applied  with  a  gold  needle.  Unless 
the  growth  is  deepseated,  it  is  applied 
by  the  emanation  system  in  gases  of  ra- 
dium sulphide  or  radium  bromide.  These 


emanations  can  be  combined  so  that  all 
the  radium  in  an  institution  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  a  single  case  when 
necessary. 

When  Mme.  Sklodowski  Curie  discov- 
ered radium,  its  only  known  source  was 
pitchblende,  found  mostly  in  Bohemia 
and  Silesia.  Even  in  pitchblende  radium 
is  less  than  1  ten-millionth  per  cent., 
"rarer  than  gold  in  sea  water,"  as  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Kennedy  Duncan  put  it, 
and  it  was  not  isolated  until  1912.  Its 
commercialization  and  application  as  a 
cure  for  cancer  and  allied  malignant 
diseases,  supposed  to  be  incurable,  have 
only  been  a  gradual  development  sinc& 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

If  radium  were  worth  no  more  than 
its  weight  in  gold  it  could  never  have 
been  commercialized;  gold  being  worth 
only  $20.57  an  ounce,  while  radium  is. 
quoted  as  high  as  $3,402,000  an  ounce. 
Duncan  stated  in  his  "  New  Knowledge  " 
(1906)  that,  considering  the  cost  of 
pitchblende,  the  value  of  radium  would 
be  at  least  $10,000  a  gram,  there  being 
little  more  than  a  gram  extant  at  that 
time.  Now  its  market  value  is  $120,000 
a  gram,  there  being  28.35  grams  in  an 
ounce.  So  the  recent  purchase  by  the 
State  of  New  York  of  two  grams  and  a 
quarter  for  $225,000,  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer,  was  considered  a 
bargain.  There  is  not  yet  an  ounce  of 
radium  extant.  Most  of  it  is  produced 
in  America,  there  being  about  seven 
grams  in  use  in  medical  institutions  of 
New  York  State,  besides  the  2.25  grams 
recently  bought  for  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Study  of  Malignant  Diseases  at 
Buffalo. 

The  discovery,  about  a  year  before 
the  war,  of  radium  in  combination  with 
the  uranium  in  carnotite  gave  this  coun- 
try the  monopoly  in  the  production  of 
the  invaluable  element.  The  uranium,  in 
which  all  radium  occurs,  is  present  in 
much  larger  quantities  (about  2  per 
cent.)  in  the  carnotite  pockets  of  Colo- 
rado, especially  in  Paradox  Valley,  than 
in  the  pitchblende  deposits  of  Europe. 
Vanadium,  an  important  alloy  of  steel, 
also  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Colorado  carnotite,  and  is  saved  as  a 
byproduct  by  the   radium   mining  com- 
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pany  operating  in  Paradox  Valley.  The 
ore  is  freighted  with  string-teams  of 
mules  from  the  valley  fifty-seven  miles 
to  the  railroad  and  shipped  to  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  for  reduction.  There  the 
uranium  and  vanadium  are  extracted 
from  the  carnotite,  and  the  radium  from 
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the  uranium,  which  then  goes  to  the 
dump.  From  450  tons,  or  408,240,000 
grams,  of  carnotite  were  extracted  the 
2.25  grams  of  radium  sold  to  the  State 
of  New  York. 

MINE  RESCUES  WITH  GAS  MASKS 

The  present  large-scale  manufacture 
of  gas  masks  for  reducing  the  risks  as- 
sumed by  workers  in  dangerous  indus- 
tries results  from  the  work  of  the  In- 
dustrial Gas  Laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Already  the 
bureau  has  trained  50,000  men  in  rescue 
and  first-aid  work,  and  many  of  their 
rescues  could  not  be  made  without  gas 
masks. 

An  explosion  in  a  mine  near  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  killed  a  man,  and  four  men 
entering  to  take  out  the  body  were  over- 
come by  gas.  After  they  had  been  in 
the  after-damp  about  forty-five  minutes 
a  rescue  party  of  four  miners  reached 
them.  With  the  protection  of  their  gas 
masks,  these  rescuers  built  temporary 
curtains  to  restore  circulation  of  air  to 
the  part  of  the  mine  where  the  other 
four  men  had  gone  and  saved  two  of 
them.  At  other  accidents  rescuers  wear- 
ing gas  masks  have  carried  a  life-line 
down  through  a  gas-filled  part  of  the 
mine. 

Other  peace-time  uses  of  the  gas  mask 
are:  to  protect  against  acid  fumes  and 
ammonia  in  factories ;  to  protect  painters 
working  in  the  bins  of  storage  ware- 
houses; to  protect  locomotive  engineers 
from  engine  smoke  in  railroad  tunnels; 
to  protect  firemen  in  rescue  work. 


A  Month  in  the  United  States 

Army  and  Navy  Activities,   Labor  Unrest,   Social   Problems 
and  Financial  Conditions 

[Period  Ended  Sept.  15,  1920] 


A  LL  peace-time  records  for  army  re- 
/\  cruiting  were  broken  in  August, 
JL  A-  according  to  a  statement  issued 
on  Sept.  5  by  Adjt.  General  Har- 
ris, showing  enlistments  for  the  month 
to  have  reached  19,242 ;  July  enlistments, 
which  were  slightly  larger  than  the  num- 


mer  in  June,  were  15,281.  The  latter 
figure  represents  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  full  peace  strength  fight- 
ing division.  The  full  strength  of  the 
regular  army  on  Aug.  28  was  202,537, 
of  whom  15,045  wsre  officers.  In  the 
Marine  Corps  10,307  men  were  recruited 
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in  the  twelve  months  ended  Aug.  15.  Of 
these,  2,000  were  veterans  who  liked  the 
service  so  well  that  they  re-enlisted.  The 
American-born  in  the  corps  totaled  94 
per  cent.  The  percentage  of  desertions 
was  only  1.86. 

In  the  United  States  proper  there  were 
153,325  officers  and  men  of  the  regular 
establishment.  There  were  19,472  in  the 
Philippines,  15,232  in  Germany,  4,989  in 
Hawaii,  4,337  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  1,567  in  Porto  Rico,  1,502  in  China 
and  891  in  Alaska,  The  remainder  of 
less  than  2,000  men  were  in  France  or 
England,  or  at  sea  en  route  home  or  to 
stations  in  the  Philippines  or  to  other 
American  insular  possessions. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION  BONUS 
A  bonus  in  the  form  of  a  college  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  State  was 
offered  to  war  veterans  of  Wisconsin 
by  the  passage  of  the  Wisconsin  Educa- 
tional bill.  This  provides  that  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines  and  Red  Cross  nurses, 
who  entered  the  service  before  Nov.  1, 
1918,  whose  services  terminated  under 
honorable  conditions,  who  were  residents 
of  the  State  at  the  time  of  service,  and 
who  served  at  least  three  months,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  bonus.  More  than 
4,000  young  soldiers  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered, 
and  10,000  signified  their  desire  to  attend 
some  educational  institution.  All  those 
eligible  may  enter  the  normal  schools, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  or  any  pri- 
vate college  that  maintained  a  student 
army  training  corps;  they  can  remain  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years,  during 
which  the  State  will  pay  them  $30  a 
month. 

NAVAL   EXPANSION" 

It  was  announced  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment on  Aug.  25  that  the  dread- 
nought tonnage  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  1923  would  be  1,150,000  tons. 
Of  the  units  in  this  fleet,  sixteen  will  be 
battleships  mounting  the  new  16-inch 
guns  perfected  by  the  ordnance  experts 
of  the  American  service.  There  are  now 
nineteen  ships  of  the  dreadnought  type 
in  commission,  and  in  1923  this  fleet  will 
have  been  increased  to  thirty-five  ships, 
or  seven  divisions  of  five  units  each.    In 


addition  to  the  ships  referred  to,  the 
navy  in  1923  will  have  well  under  way 
and  nearly  ready  for  commission  six 
giant  battle  cruisers,  each  of  43,000  tons 
displacement,  while  ten  new  light  cruis- 
ers, among  the  speediest  afloat,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  added  before  the  end  of  that 
year.  The  American  ships  under  con- 
struction will  be  faster  than  the  English 
types,  and  their  armor  will  be  on  an 
average  two  inches  thicker. 

SUBMARINE  SINKING 

A  sea  tragedy  was  barely  averted  by 
the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  United 
States  submarine  S-5,  which  on  Sept.  1 
was  flooded  internally  with  sea  water 
when  trying  to  submerge  about  fifty- 
five  miles  off  Cape  Henlopen.  As  the 
boat  went  down  it  was  seen  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  as  the  bow  was  sink- 

[ American  Cartoon] 
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ing  faster  than  the  stern.  Inspection 
showed  that  the  air  induction  had  failed 
to  work  and  that  one  of  the  sea  valves 
had  not  closed.  Chlorine  gas,  generated 
from  the  sea  salt  by  the  flooded  bat- 
teries, began  to  spread  through  the  boat, 
and  the  men  were  forced  to  don  masks. 
Fortunately  the  stern  remained  out  of 
water,  and  after  prolonged  effort  a  hole 
was  bored  through  this  that  admitted  air 
and  also  permitted  a  pole  to  be  run  out 
on  which  was  a  signal  of  distress.  This 
was  seen  by  the  steamer  Alanthus,  which 
summoned  other  ships  by  wireless.  The 
army  transport  General  Goethals  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  latter,  by  Herculean  efforts,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  large  hole  in  the 
stern,  through  which  the  crew,  twenty- 
seven  men  in  all,  were  finally  drawn 
out.  They  were  landed  safely^  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  submarine,  when  released 
from  the  chains  that  had  held  it  while 
the  rescue  was  going  on,  sank  beneath 
the  surface.  The  commander's  report 
showed  that  perfect  discipline  had  been 
maintained  during  the  whole  period  of 
imprisonment,  which  lasted  forty-three 
hours. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL    AIR    MAIL 

The  army  aviators  who  left  Mineola, 
L.  I.,  on  July  21  reached  Nome,  Alaska, 
on  Aug.  23.  The  actual  flying  time  had 
been  fifty-five  hours.  Part  of  the  trip 
covered  territory  never  before  flown 
over,  and  included  extremely  difficult 
flying  over  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The 
expedition  carried  copies  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  15.  The  trip  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  establishing 
mail,  express  and  passenger  communi- 
cation with  Alaska  by  air.  Throughout 
the  flight  from  New  York  the  aviators 
had  been  taking  on  mail,  and  as  they 
sailed  over  the  landing  field  at  Nome 
they  dropped  their  packages  with 
streamers  attached  and  thus  delivered 
the  first  aerial  mail  in  Alaska. 

A  through  air  mail  service  both  ways 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Sept.  8.  It  was  believed  that 
under  favorable  conditions  the  new  serv- 
ice   would    reduce   the    transit    time  •  of 


mails  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific in  Winter  from  ninety-one  to  fifty- 
seven  hours  and  in  Summer  from  ninety- 
one  to  fifty-four  hours.  The  flight  route 
mapped  out  by  the  Post  Office- Depart- 
ment was  2,651  miles.  The  planes  were 
to  be  of  the  De  Haviland-4  type  and 
equipped  with  400-horse  power  Liberty 
motors.  The  first  plane  in  the  service 
left  Mineola,  L.  I.,  at  6:41  Sept.  8  and 
reached  San  Francisco  at  2:33  on  Sept. 
11.  It  Carried  16,000  letters.  The  last 
lap  of  the  trip  was  made  at  the  rate  of 
125  miles  an  hour. 

A  contract  was  signed  by  Postmaster 
General  Burleson  Aug.  28  providing  for 
a  seaplane  mail  service  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  the  mail  to  be 
transported  by  rail  to  Key  West,  thence 
by  seaplane  to  the  Cuban  capital.  This 
is  the  first  air  mail  contract  made  by  the 
United  States  under  the  authority  of  the 
law  providing  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  contract  to  send  foreign  mail 
by  seaplane.  The  mail  is  to  be  carried 
in  an  F-5-L  flying  boat,  equipped  to 
carry  twelve  passengers  and  also 
freight,  and  propelled  by  two  Liberty 
motors. 

RAILROAD  COSTS 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  on  Aug.  30  that  the 
earnings  of  the  railroads  had  fallen 
$600,000,000  below  their  standard  return 
for  the  six  months  beginning  March  1. 
This  loss  falls  upon  the  Government, 
which  had  guaranteed  the  railroad  earn- 
ings for  that  period;  The  carriers  will 
be  allowed  further  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment only  through  loans  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund.  Fewer  than  ten  lines  have  pro- 
duced revenue  sufficient  to  equal  actual 
operating  expenses,,  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  fixed  charges  of  interest,  taxes 
and  dividends.  Of  the  1,194  lines  of  con- 
sequence in  the  country,  667  have  ac- 
cepted the  Government's  proposal  for 
a  division  of  the  surplus  above  the  stand- 
ard return  and  a  guarantee  of  earnings 
should  the  revenue  fall  short.  All  those 
accepting  the  proposal  will  be  entitled  to 
a  final  adjustment  of  accounts  by  the 
Treasury,  and  the  payment,  where  the 
revenues  were  low,  of  guaranteed 
amounts. 
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HARD   COAL  WAGE  AWARD 

President  Wilson  on  Aug.  30  approved 
the  majority  report  of  the  Anthracite 
Wage-  Commission,  which  awarded  from 
17  to  20  per  cent,  over  their  previous 
pay  to  men  employed  in  the  anthracite 
coal  mines.  Replying  to  the  ultimatum 
sent  him  the  preceding  day  by  300  dele- 
gates representing  locals  in  District  1, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  de- 
manding that  he  accept  the  minority  re- 
port within  three  days  under  threat  of  a 
strike,  he  informed  them,  that  he  could 
not  and  would  not  set  aside  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission,  and  that  their 
challenge  would  be  accepted.  He  called 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
vention representing  the  locals  of  the 
anthracite  workers  had  agreed  to  accept 
the  findings  of  the  commission  as  final, 
and  added  that  they  themselves  would 
protest  were  he  to  set  aside  the  award 
at  the  request  of  the  operators.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  minority  report  sub- 
mitted by  their  representative,  while  set- 
ting forth  his  view  on  conditions,  had 
assured  the  President  that  the  majority 
report  would  be  accepted  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  as 
binding  on  them. 

Despite  this  message  of  the  President 
and  the  fact  that  their  own  Scale  Com- 
mittee accepted  the  award  and  signed 
contracts  on  that  basis  with  the  opera- 
tors, a  large  number  of  "  insurgents " 
continued  to  demand  the  adoption  of  the 
minority  report  (which  had  awarded 
them  31  per  cent.)  and,  to  enforce  their 
demands,  ceased  work  under  guise  of  a 
"  vacation."  The  movement  spread  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  anthracite  field. 
Of  the  175,000  workers  in  Districts  1,  7 
and  9,  about  125,000  walked  out,  causing 
a  loss  of  about  300,000  tons  of  coal  and 
$625,000  in  wages  for  a  single  day.  Ap- 
peals were  again  made  to  the  President 
to  reopen  the  question  of  the  wage 
award,  but  on  Sept.  10  he  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Scranton  leaders  definitely 
refusing  to  do  so,  and  adding: 

Our  people  have  fought  a '  great  war 
and  made  untold  sacrifices  to  insure 
among  other  things  that  a  solemn  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  as  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper.  We  have  declined  to  en- 
ter  into    friendly   relations   with    Govern- 


%  ments  that  boast  of  their  readiness  to 
violate  treaties  whenever  it  suits  their 
own  convenience,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  could  not  look  the  world 
in  the  face  or  justify  our  action  to  our 
own  people  and  our  own  conscience  if  we 
yielded  one  iota  to  the  men  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  fields  who  are  violating  the 
contract  so  recently  entered  into  between 
themselves,  the  coal  operators  and  the 
Government   of   the   United    States. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Geological 
Survey  on  Sept.  5  showed  that  the  coal 
output  thus  far  for  1920  had  been 
greater  than  that  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1919.  For  the  205  work- 
ing days  of,  1920,  the  production  of  bitu- 
minous coal  had  reached  347,406,000 
tons,  which  was  29,693,000  tons  more 
than  was  mined  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  For  the  calendar  year  to  date  the 
hard  coal  mined  was  57,512,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  55,712,000  tons  mined  in 
the  same  period  in  1919. 

Other  features  of  labor  unrest  were 
strikes  involving  20,000  men  in  the 
plumbing,  painting  and  van  moving 
trades  in  New  York  City,  and  the  serious 
strike  on  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
surface,  subway,  and  elevated  lines.  The 
latter  was  called  by  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  representing  the  motormen 
and  conductors,  because  an  arbitration 
award  increasing  their  pay  was  re- 
jected by  Federal  Judge  Mayer,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  lines  were  being 
operated.  Efforts  to  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  were  unavailing,  and  the 
strike  went  into  operation  on  Aug.  29, 
completely  tying  up  for  a  time  the 
transportation  system  of  Brooklyn.  Dis- 
order, arson  and  sabotage  accompanied 
the  strike,  which  was  kept  under  control 
only  by  the  firm  action  of  the  police  au- 
thorities. Strikebreakers  were  imported 
in  large  numbers,  and  after  a  week  of 
rioting  a  considerable  proportion  of 
former  employes  returned  to  work.  By 
Sept.  15  the  company  was  operating  an 
increasing  number  of  cars  and  promised 
soon  to  resume  full  service. 

RISE  IN  LIVING  COSTS 

Detailed  statistics  on  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  De- 
cember, 1914,  to  June,  1920,  showing 
increases  of  from  110  to  136  per  cent,  in 
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every  article  of  necessity,  were  made 
public  Aug.  10  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  articles  considered  as  necessities 
in  the  compilation  of  costs  were  food, 
clothing,  housing,  fuel,  light,  furniture, 
furnishings  and  miscellaneous.  Cities 
selected  as  representative  of  the  various 
sections  were  New  York,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Baltimore,  Boston,  Norfolk,  Phila- 
delphia, Seattle,  Denver  and  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

The  total  average  increase  in  New 
York  during  the  five  years  and  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1920,  was  119.2, 
with  an  increase  from  103.31  to  119.2,  or 
over  16  per  cent.,  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1920.  Total  average  increases  on  in- 
dividual articles  in  the  last,  five  and  a 
half  years  were  as  follows:  Food,  105.3; 
male  clothing,  220.8;  female  clothing, 
258.8;  housing,  32.4;  fuel  and  light,  60.1; 
furniture  and  furnishings,  205.1;  miscel- 
laneous, 111.9. 

Detroit  showed  the  largest  increase  of 
all  cities.  The  total  average  increase 
there  was  136  per  cent.,  with  male  cloth- 
ing leading  all  the  items.  Men's  clothing 
in  Detroit  jumped  from  203.53  per  cent, 
increase  in  December,  1919,  to  235.1  per 
cent,  in  June,  1920,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  from  163.16  in  December, 
1919,  to  186.1  in  June,  1920,  for  women's 
clothing. 

HARVESTER    COMPANY    ACCUSED 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a 
report  made  public  Sept.  6,  recommended 
the  reopening  of  anti-trust  proceedings 
against  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  and  the  institution  of  judicial 
proceedings  against  implement  dealers 
and  manufacturers.  The  commission  de- 
clared that  its  investigation,  which  was 
ordered  by  the  Senate,  disclosed  that  in 
the  period  between  1914  and  1918  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  implements  ad- 
vanced 73  per  cent.,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  increase  coming  in  1917  and 
1918.  This  increase,  the  commission  as- 
serted, was  larger  than  warranted  by 
the  advances  in  the  costs  and  expenses 
of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and 
resulted  in  unusually  large  and  inde- 
fensible profits.  The  commission  de- 
clared that  it  was  necessary  to  separate 


the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  and 
brands,  because,  according  to  judicial  de- 
cision, they  had  been  illegally  combined 
in  1902,  and  because  it  was  these  con- 
cerns that  had  given  the  International 
Harvester  Company  its  dominating  posi- 
tion in  the  industry  and  made  effective 
competition  by  other  manufacturers 
illusory. 

EXPLOSION  IN  WALL  STREET 

A  time  bomb  or  infernal  machine 
hidden  in  a  one-horse  dray  exploded  at 
12:01  noon  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Wall  Streets,  New  York  City,  on  Sept. 
16,  causing  the  death  of  thirty-five  per- 
sons and  injuring  over  300  others.  The 
explosion  occurred  while  the  wagon  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  United  States 
Assay  Office  on  Wall  Street,  just  oppo- 
site the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  and  a  few  yards  from  the  United 
States  Sub-Treasury.  It  shattered  win- 
dows for  blocks  around  and  hurled  frag- 
ments of  iron  sashweights  and  other 
deadly  slugs  through  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood, causing  enormous  damage 

The  entire  financial  district  was 
thrown  into  a  panic.  Within  a  few 
seconds  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed, 
as  well  as  the  Curb  Market  and  other 
Exchanges.  So  widespread  was  the  dis- 
may over  the  atrocity  that  Exchanges 
were  closed  also  in  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago  and  other  cities. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  was  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  is  believed  there  were 
fully  200  pounds  of  trinitrotoluol,  popu- 
larly known  as  TNT,  in  the  container. 
The  blast  tore  a  hole  in  Wall  Street, 
where  the  wagon  was  standing,  but  its 
great  force  was  upward  and  outward. 
Great  iron  grilles  and  doors  were 
wrenched  from  the  Morgan  building,  and 
iron  gratings  protecting  the  cages  of 
tellers  and  clerks  were  twisted  as  though 
they  were  wax.  Metal  window  frames 
were  torn  loose  and  the  vaulted  dome  of 
the  building  was  so  shaken  that  it  was 
at  first  feared  it  would  fall.  The  Sub- 
Treasury  and  the  Assay  Office  were 
pitted  by  the  flying  missiles.  The  solid 
business  structures  throughout  that 
vicinity  suffered  from  the  blast;  win- 
dow casings  were  ripped  out,  heavy  plate 
glass  was  shattered,  and  the  walls  were 
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scarred,  but  no  structural  damage  was 
done.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
debris  and  thickly  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  injured.  The  horse  and  wagon  were 
blown  into  bits. 

No  one  prominent  in  financial  circles 
was  killed,  though  many  had  narrow 
escapes.  Two  clerks  of  the  Morgan  firm 
suffered  death,  but  the  victims  in  gen- 
eral were  men  and  women  of  the  wage- 
earning  class,  who  at  that  time  were 
proceeding  to  lunch  or  engaged  in  mes- 
senger or  street  services. 

The  United  States  Attorney  General 
and  the  full  force  of  the  investigating 
branch  of  his  department  joined  with 
the  city  and  State  authorities  and  in- 
surance associations  in  the  search  for 
the  perpetrators.  The  character  of  the 
missiles  and  all  the  attending  circum- 
stances definitely  established  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  willful  criminal  act  and  not 
an  accident;  the  authorities  were  united 
in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  work  of 


anarchists;  whether  of  a  small  group  or 
of  a  national  organization  had  not  been 
established  up  to  Sept.  20. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  relation  to  the 
tragedy  was  the  premonition  or  fore- 
knowledge of  E.  P.  Fischer,  a  former 
employe  of  the  French  High  Commission. 
At  different  intervals  three  and  four 
weeks  before  the  explosion  he  sent  cards 
and  letters  to  friends  warning  them  to 
keep  away  from  Wall  Street  "  between 
2  and  3  o'clock  Sept.  15  and  Sept.  16," 
(the  explosion  occurred  at  noon  Sept. 
16).  Fischer  was  in  Toronto  on  that 
day  and  had  been  away  for  over  a  week. 
He  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  in  ex- 
planation stated  that  he  received  the 
information  by  telepathy  through  "voices 
in  the  air."  Some  years  previous  Fischer 
had  been  in  an  insane  asylum,  and  when 
he  was  brought  to  New  York  on  Sept.  20 
he  was  found  to  be  suffering  still  from 
mental  disorders  and  was  sent  to  the 
psychopathic  ward  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    FROM    READERS 

Current  History  undertakes  tn  this  department  to  publish  such  open  letters  as  it  con- 
siders of  general  interest.  No  letter  will  be  used  without  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer.  On  controversial  questions  it  will  be  the  aim  to  give  all  sides  an  equal  chance  at 
representation;  Current  History,  however,  aiming  to  record  events  as  newly  as  possible- 
without  comment  or  bias,  does  not  necessarily  indorse  opinions   contained,  in  these   letters. 


THE   PROPER  DESIGNATION   OF 
SANTO  DOMINGO 

To   the   Editor  of  Current  History: 

I  notice  an  error  in  the  Current  History 
Magazine  for  September,  which  is  common 
enough  in  other  periodicals  and  in  common 
usage.  I  refer  to  the  name  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  or  Santo  Domingo,  which 
you  print  "  San  Domingo."  San  Domingo  is 
an  error,  caused  through  confusion  with 
supposed  analogies  with  similar  names  in 
Spanish.  It  should  be  written  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

I  refer  to  page  44,  paragraph  122,  of  Ram- 
sey's "  Text  Book  of  Modern  Spanish,"  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  the  best  authority  on 
Spanish  published  in  English.  It  there 
states  that  "  the  masculine  singular,  Santo, 
as  the  title  of  a  holy  man,  is  abbreviated 
to  San  unless  the  name  of  the  saint  begins 
with  To-  or  Do.  In  all  other  forms  and 
uses  of  the  word  it  is  left  unabbreviated." 
This  rule  applies  to  the  masculine  form  of 
the  word  and  consequently  does  not  affect 
the  feminine  form,  Santa. 
Likewise    this    rule    applies    to    masculine 


names  of  cities,  which,  being  named  after 
saints,  naturally  take  the  same  form.  Ex- 
amples, San  Francisco,  San  Juan  (Puerto 
Rico),    San  Luis   (St.   Louis),   &c. 

Referring  to  the  remark  to  paragraph  122, 
it  states  that  there  is  one,  and  only  one, 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  formerly 
the  Danish  West  Indies  and  now  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  is  in  Spanish  San 
Tomas,  through  deference  to  foreign  usage. 
However,  St.  Thomas  (the  man)  is  named 
in  Spanish   Santo  Tomas. 

If  one  is  confused  by  this,  even  though  it 
is  simple,  one  may  use  the  name  "  Domin- 
ican Republic,"  by  which  the  Government 
often  designates  itself— in  the  Spanish  form, 
Republica    Dominicana. 

W.    L.    BRADLEY. 

209  Hill  Street,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Sept.  14,  1920. 


TWO  NEWS  LETTERS  FROM  ATHENS 
To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

A  political  storm  struck  Athens  yesterday 
[Aug.    14]    when   the   news   arrived  that  an 
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attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Gare  de 
Lyon,  Paris,  to  assassinate  Venizelos.  The 
psychological  effect  of  such  news  on  a  mass 
of  people  is  interesting,  to  say  the  least, 
and  there  was  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  study  .of  mob  psychology  in  Athens. 

Bulletins  were  placed  on  the  prominent 
corners  announcing  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation, about  which  great  crowds  were  soon 
gathered.  The  feelings  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment were  very  manifest  and  it  seemed 
necessary  to  find  some  way  to  give  vent  to 
these   feelings. 

There  are  several  opposition  (Royalist) 
newspapers  in  Athens  and  the  mobs  nat- 
urally turned  their  attention  to  these.  Seven 
of  these  offices  were  dismantled ;  every- 
thing being  burned  or  destroyed.  There 
was  very  little  noise  about  it  and  the  police 
and  guards  hastily  called  out  stood  about 
apparently  powerless  to  interfere.  The 
Kotopouli  Theatre,  Dore  Coffee  House,  a 
very  popular  place  on  University  Street, 
and  the  private  home  of  Mr.  Skouloudis, 
at  one  time  Prime  Minister  to  the  ex-King, 
were  also  raided  and  the  furniture  de- 
stroyed. George  Dragoumis,  at  one  time 
diplomat  to  Petrograd,  a  politician  and  son 
of  a  former  Prime  Minister  to  the  ex-King, 
was   killed   while   resisting   arrest. 

These  events  happened  during  the  after- 
noon. About  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  great 
crowds  of  people  were  surging  about  the 
Metropolitan  Church  ready  for  the  service 
of  thanksgiving  that  the  life  of  Venizelos 
had  been  saved.  The  huge  church  and  the 
large  square  in  front  of  it  were  packed 
with  people  and  into  this  great  throng  came 
the  young  King  Alexander  in  his  automo- 
bile, wearing  his  military  uniform.  The 
crowd  greeted  him  with  long  and  loud 
cheers.  What  a  strange  position  is  his,  be- 
ing the  third  son  of  the  deposed  King.  One 
thing  is  certain,  he  is  quite  popular  and  any 
discussion  of  his  relationships  would  be  out 
of  place   now. 

Following  the  King  came  the  various  Min- 
isters of  the  Government,  the  high  army 
officials  and  the  foreign  representatives, 
each  being  received  with  loud  cheers.  Our 
American  flag  called  forth  loud  cries  of 
"  Long  Live  America  !  " 

The  service  over,  Mr.  Repoulis,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, representing  Venizelos  in  his  ab- 
sence, stood  on  the  church  steps  and  spoke 
to  the  vast  crowd.  "  God,  who  has  so  long 
protected  Greece,  has  also  protected  the 
savior  of  Greece,  but  you  who  love  him  so 
much,  as  all  Hellenism  adores  him,  have 
the  obligation  to  respect  the  moments  which 
he  is  now  passing,  so  that  no  news  of  mis- 
conduct here  may  disturb  him.  You  may 
be  sure  that  the  law  will  do  its  work 
quickly,  as  it  should,  and  you  must  not  for- 
get that  Greece  must  appear  as  a  State  in 
which  laws  prevail.  What  a  painful  im- 
pression will  any  misconduct  on  our  part 
now  make  to  our  allies  and  to  those  who 
love    Greece. 


"  Mr.  Venizelos  enlarged  Greece  as  a  well- 
governed  State  and  as  such  he  presented 
Greece  to  the  Allies  to  get  what  he  has  ob- 
tained. As.  long,  therefore,  as  you  love 
Venizelos  and  your  Country,  you  must  have 
confidence  in  the  application  of  its  laws." 

During  the  first  part  of  the  speech  many 
cries  of  "  Death  "  were  heard,  but  at  the 
end  all  seemed  to  agree  with  the  sentiments 
expressed ;  although ;  I  had  heard  many 
threats  against  the  lives  of  the  Royalists, 
yet  the  night  passed  quietly  and  today  the 
storm  seems  to  have  spent  itself. 

The  facts  are  established  that  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Mr.  Venizelos  was  part  of  a 
plan  laid  in  Athens  by  the  Royalists,  and 
it  was  intended  when  the  news  came  that 
he  had  been  killed  the  cry  would  go  out, 
"  The  tyrant  is  dead,  and  the  Greeks  are 
now  free!"  The  Royalists  look  upon  Veni- 
zelos e>3  a  usurper  and  a  man  who,  with  the 
help  of  the  Allies,  drove  out  their  King  and 
took  control  of  their  Government.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  any  one  who  knows  Venizelos 
to  regard  him  in  this  light,  and  it  is  also 
difficult  to  see  why  the  Royalists  should 
have  a  "hope  that  the  people  of  Greece  would 
oppose  his  Government.  To  the  onlooker  Jt 
seems  very  apparent  that  a  very  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Greek  people  not  only  indorse 
the  work  of  Venizelos,  but  consider  him 
their  country's  savior  and  the  liberator  of 
the  Greeks  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  this  dastardly  attempt  on 
his  life  has  only  won  for  him  a  larger  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Greek  people. 

H.    A.    HENDERSON. 

Athens,   Greece,  Aug.   15,   1920. 


THE    GREEKS    IN    THRACE 

To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

Athens  today  [July  20]  is  Jubilant  over 
the  announcement  that  the  Greek  soldiers 
have  entered  Adrianople.  Bells  from  the 
many  churches  are  ringing  and  the  very 
foundations  of  old  Mount  Lycabettos  are 
trembling  under  the  reverberations  of  the 
cannon  fired  from  her  summit.  Crowds  have 
gathered  in  the  streets  and  their  "  Zetos  " 
are  adding  to  the  celebration.  Zetos  for  the 
army,  for  the  officers,  for  Venizelos  and 
for   the    Greater   Fatherland. 

This  evening  about  6  o'clock  the  large 
square  in  front  of  the  beautiful  Metropol- 
itan Church  and  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
old  Acropolis  began  to  fill  with  people. 
Companies  of  soldiers  and  sailors  marched 
into  the  square  and  took  their  places  in 
front  of  the  church.  Then  came  the  high 
officials,  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical — 
the  civil  in  their  formal  dress,  the  military 
in  their  uniforms  with  their  decorations  of 
honor,  and  the  ecclesiastical  wearing  their 
robes.  The  various  nations  were  repre- 
sented by  their  diplomats  and  military  at- 
taches. The  church  was  crowded,  and  the 
Metropolitan   of  the   city,    assisted   by   many 
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ecclesiastics  and  by  the  beautiful  music  of 
the  choir,  offered  up  praise  and  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
people  who  had  been  for  so  many  centuries 
held  in  bondage  by  cruel  masters. 

The  story  of  Adrianople  dates  back  to  a 
time  long  before  Christ,  when  the  city  was 
known  as  Orestia,  named  after  Orestes,  a 
son  of  Agamemnon.  After  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  Romans  in  the  second 
century  A.  D.  the  city  was  called  Adrian- 
ople, in  honor  of  a  Roman  Emperor, 
Hadrian.  The  city  was  well  fortified  by 
the  Romans  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  their  Eastern  Em- 
pire. Later,  when  Constantine  transferred 
the  capital  to  Constantinople,  Adrianople 
was  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Eastern  or  Greek-Roman  Empire.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  though  Roman 
soldiers  and  immigrants  gradually  formed 
a  part  of  its  population. 

About  the  seventh  century  the  Bulgarians, 
who  had  come  from  Russia  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  Rumania,  were  permitted  by 
the  Byzantine  Empire  to  occupy  the  present 
territory  of  Bulgaria,  and  Adrianople  be- 
came important  as  a  commercial  city  be- 
cause of  its  position  relative  to  trade  be- 
tween the  Bulgarians  and  the  Greeks.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Adrianople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
under  the  leadership  of  Sultan  Murad,  and 
from  there  the  Turks  extended  their  sway 
over  all  Thrace.  In  1453  they  captured 
Constantinople  and  later  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula 
and   the   Peloponnesus. 

After  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  the  Bulgarians  were  permitted  to 
come  down  into  Thrace,  and  many  of  them 
settled  in  Adrianople.  However,  they  have 
always  remained  the  minority  race,  the  ma- 
jority being  Turks,  while  the  Greeks  occu- 
pied the  middle  place.  Many  of  the  Greeks 
were  forced  to  become  Moslems.  This  ra- 
cial adjustment  gradually  took  place  during 
the  four  centuries  following  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

In  the  first  Balkan  War,  in  1912,  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Montenegro— the  four  Bal- 
kan States— united  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Turkey 
to  assimilate  them  into  one  Turkish  Nation. 
At  the  close  of  this  first  Balkan  war  the 
boundaries  of  Turkey  were  pushed  east  to 
a  line  known  as  the  Enos-Midia  line,  Enos 
being  a  city  on  the  Aegean  Sea  near  the 
Maritza  River,  and  Midia  a  city  on  the 
Black  Sea  about  100  miles  from  Constanti- 
nople. Adrianople  fell  to  Bulgaria.  The 
second  Balkan  war,  in  1913,  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Bulgaria  to  get  territory 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  other  Balkan 
States,  and  during  the  struggle  Turkey  took 
advantage  and  occupied  what  is  known  as 
Eastern  Thrace,  including  Adrianople.  At 
the   close    of   that   war   Bulgaria   was   given 


what  is  known  as  Western  Thrace.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  Bulgaria  hesitated 
as  to  which  side  she  should  join,  but  finally 
sold  herself  to  the  Central  Powers  for  the 
promise  of  a  part  of  Adrianople  called 
Karagatz  and  the  territory  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Maritza  River. 

The  work  of  the  Peace  Commission  at 
Paris  and  later  at  San  Remo  in  adjusting 
the  Thracian  question,  and  the  masterful 
efforts  of  Venizelos  to  get  Eastern  and 
Western  Thrace  assigned  to  Greece,  are 
still  current  history.  The  Greeks  have  ak 
ways  considered  Thrace  and  a  great  part  of 
Asia  Minor  as  belonging  to  them  by  right 
of  prior  settlement ;  and,  excluding  the 
Turks,  they  have  the  majority  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  Greeks  have  considered  the 
Greek  population  of  these  territories  as  un- 
redeemed, and  since  the  armistice  have 
maintained  that  all  this  territory  should 
become  Greek.  The  pulse  of  the  Greek 
people  has  quickened  and  fallen  according 
as  each  report  from  the  various  committees 
of  the  great  powers  was  favorable  or  un- 
favorable to  the  realization  of  these  aspira- 
tions. 

Today,  after  one  month's  active  campaign, 
the  Greek  Army  is  occupying  all  Thrace  to 
within  fifty  miles  of  Constantinople,  as  well 
as  a  very  large  part  of  Asia  Minor.  There 
have  been  no  atrocities  and  comparatively 
little  fighting.  The  Turkish  forces  have 
been  absolutely  overcome.  The  inhabitants 
have  found  the  Greek  army  of  occupation 
a  blessing.  To  my  personal  knowledge, 
from  the  private  Greek  soldier  to  the  highest 
official,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  pla- 
cate the  inhabitants  of  these  occupied  terri- 
tories. 

It  is  very  evident  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Greek  Army  to  withdraw  its 
police  protection  from  these  territories  for 
at  least  a  generation  unless  some  other 
power  should  take  over  that  burden.  The 
withdrawal  of  police  protection  now  would 
only  give  opportunity  for  greater  atrocities 
than  have  yet  occurred.  By  process  of 
elimination  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  other  power  that  is  able  or 
would  have  the  right  to  police  these  terri- 
tories, and  if  this  burden  must  of  necessity 
fall  on  Greece,  the  least  the  other  powers 
can  do  is  to  give  her  the  proper  encourage- 
ment and  backing.  The  backing  needed  is 
financial.  At  the  present  time  Greece  is 
spending  enormous  sums  and  many  people 
are  speculating  as  to  where  she  is  getting 
her  credit.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Eng- 
land is»backingher  up.  *  *  *  If  America  would 
extend  sufficient  credit  and  help  to  bring 
the  Greek  drachma  back  to  its  normal 
value,  it  would  not  only  assist  this  brave 
little  nation  in  making  this  part  of  the 
world  safe,  but  would  also  enable  the  Greek 
people  to  trade  much  more  freely  with 
America.  H.     A.     HENDERSON. 

Office  of  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  the 
Greek   Army,   Athens,    Greece,   July  26,   1920. 


Labor  Conscription — Farm-  Distribution 

Two  Notable  Experiments  in  Bulgaria 

By  the  Sofia  Correspondent  of  Le  Temps,  Paris. 

The  following  article  gives  the  outlines  of  the  proposals  for  labor  conscription 
embodied  in  a  law  carried  through  recently  by  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  M.  Stam- 
bouliski: 


IT  is  known  that  the  Premier  has  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  promptly  the 
disturbances  which  the  Bulgarian 
Socialists  had  managed  to  evoke.  He 
supplied  to  these  Communists,  eager  to 
transform  the  order  of  society,  an  op- 
portunity for  carrying  their  theory  into 
effect;  by  way  of  example  he  proceeded 
to  expropriate  their  worldly  goods  and 
installed  them  in  the  marshes  of  Bour- 
gas,  where  they  have  every  latitude  for 
putting  their  principles  into  practice. 

But  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  question  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the 
champions  of  disorder.  Public  order 
must  be  firmly  established;  some  kind 
of  headway  must  be  made  in  shouldering 
the  terribly  heavy  burdens  left  by  the 
war.  With  this  end  in  view,  M.  Stam- 
bouliski's  Government  dared  to  carry 
through  two  very  bold  pieces  of  legisla- 
tive reform,  reforms  which  might  almost 
be  called  positive  social  experiments:  the 
law  on  labor  conscription  and  the  law 
on  landed  property. 

The  principles  of  the  law  on  public 
labor  were  thought  out  and  drafted  by 
M.  Stambouliski  himself.  The  argument 
prefixed  to  the  law  draws  attention  to 
the  need  now  being  felt  in  the  country 
for  an  organization  capable  of  creating 
a  more  productive  and  a  more  modern 
economic  system.  The  legislator  aims  at 
stopping  up  the  existing  gap  and  making 
headway  against  present  difficulties  by 
a  labor  service.  The  Premier  hopes  to 
effect  the  following  reforms  by  means  of 
this  law:  spread  of  education  among  the 
young  and  preparation  of  young  persons 
for  practical  life;  better  management  of 
the  public  lands  and  increase  of  their 
productivity;  specialization  of  individual 
labor;  finally,  general  economic  progress 


and  repair  of  the  material  damage  suf- 
fered by  the  country  owing  to  the  war. 

The  bill  imposes  on  all  Bulgarian  sub- 
jects of  the  male  sex  from  their  twen- 
tieth year  onwards,  on  all  those  of  the 
female  sex  from  their  eighteenth  year 
onwards,  an  obligation  of  work;  that  is, 
they  must  pay  a  contribution  in  the 
form  of  labor,  this  contribution  to  be 
used  in  every  department  of  economic 
and  social  life  and  organization,  e.  g. 
road  building,  railway  and  canal  con- 
struction, public  building,  laying  out  of 
towns  and  villages,  mining,  factory  work, 
&c.  All  these  works  shall  be  carried  on 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  con- 
cerned. 

Such  State  labor  shall  be  personal  la- 
bor; no  substitutions  shall  be  allowed, 
except  for  causes  of  physical  or  intellec- 
tual incapacity,  or  of  marriage  in  the 
case  of  girls,  or  of  army  or  police  serv- 
ice in  the  case  of  young  men.  No  Bul- 
garian national  may  act  for  another  na- 
tionality or  expatriate  himself  before  he 
has  fulfilled  his  service.  Service  shall 
last  sixteen  months  for  men  and  ten 
months  for  women;  the  first  three 
months  shall  be  given  to  preparatory 
courses,  and  the  rest  to  productive  la- 
bor; heads  of  families  shall  be  exempted 
from  one-half  the  period  oi  service. 
Further,  the  law  defines,  for  all  Bul- 
garian subjects  between  20  and  45  years 
of  age  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
classes  of  persons  very  strictly  specified) 
a  temporary  obligation  to  give  their  la- 
bor in  cases  of  a  big  harvest  or  of  great 
public  calamity  or  loss.  The  law  con- 
fers on  the  Council  of  Ministers  the 
right  to  have  recourse  to  a  conscription 
of  Bulgarian  citizens  by  communes,  dis- 
tricts or  departments,  partial  or  general, 
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as  the  need  may  be.  This  conscription, 
as  well  as  State  service,  is  quite  sepa- 
rate from  military  service. 

A  new  organization  is  necessary  in 
order  to  apply  this  system.  Consequent- 
ly, M.  Stambouliski  plans  to  set  up  a 
general   labor   supervising   office.     This 


PREMIER    STAMBOULISKI 

Head  of  tthe  new  Bulgarian  Government  and 

only  man  who  signed  the  Peace  Treaty 

(©    Underwood    &    Underwood) 


supervising  office  will  be  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  will 
include  nine  sections.  The  departmental 
heads  of  the  Ministries,  who  are  special- 
ists, will  be  put  in  command  over  the 
different  sections  of  the  supervising  of- 
fice. The  Supreme  Council  of  Labor 
will  be  the  most  authoritative  body  in  the 
supervising  office  and  will  include  the 
Supervisor  General,  the  heads  of  the 
sections  and  representatives  from  each 
Ministry.  The  functions  of  this  Council 
will  be  to  regulate  questions  arising  in 
connection  with  the  organization  and 
distribution  of  labor.  All  Ministers  re- 
quiring labor  for  public  works  shall  be 
bound  to  apply  to  this  Council. 


State  service  shall  be  of  various  kinds, 
rural  service,  technical  service,  trade 
service,  mining  service,  fishing  service; 
these  shall  all  be  attached  to  special 
bureaus  which  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vising office.  The  Government,  with  a 
view  to  preparing  young  persons  for 
Stcite  service,  shall  set  up  apprentice- 
ship courses  and  schools,  workshops, 
model  farms,  &c. 

This  law  has  given  rise  to  unending 
controversy.  Many  persons  have  denied 
both  the  usefulness  and  the  possibility 
of  carrying  it  out;  they  have  argued 
that  instead  of  increasing  production  it 
will  merely  lead  to  a  shortage  of  labor, 
and  that,  above  all,  the  organization  of 
such  a  service  will  cost  the  State  very 
dear,  requiring  expenditure  of  300,000,- 
000  francs.  M.  Stambouliski,  however,  de- 
fended his  proposals,  arguing  that  the 
institution  of  State  service  would  con- 
siderably reinforce  the  forces  of  co- 
operation in  the  country  and  would  ex- 
ercise a  salutary  influence  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  citizens;  it  would  accustom 
them  to  hard  physical  labor.  As  for  the 
huge  sum  which  the  organization  of  the 
new  service  will  require,  its  partisans 
assert  that  the  results  obtained  will  not 
only  suffice  to  cover  expenses,  but  will 
give  a  new  start  to  production.  After 
long  debates  in  the  Sobranje  the  bill  be- 
came   law. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  great  re- 
forms which  M.  Stambouliski  had  an- 
nounced to  the  country  when  he  assumed 
power. 

The  second  reform,  which  is  in  the 
course  of  being  carried  out,  is  the  bill 
on  agricultural  reform.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  on  which  this  bill  is  built 
up  is  that  the  institution  of  private  prop- 
erty is  the  best  stimulus  toward  obtain- 
ing productive  work.  The  aim  embodied 
in  the  law  is  a  division  of  landed  prop- 
erty into  equal  parcels,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  rural  cultivator  the  chance  of  getting 
the  highest  profits  out  of  his  labors. 
Further,  the  more  intense  pursuit  of 
agricultural  production  and  the  increase 
of  national  wealth  might  serve  to  coun- 
terbalance those  extreme  elements  who 
want  to  ruin  the  existing  order  of  so- 
ciety.     One    of    the    principal    objects 
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aimed  at  is  to  further  home  colonization 
and  furnish  farms  to  the  thousands  of 
Bulgarian  refugees  from  the  districts  of 
which  Bulgaria  has  been  deprived. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  are  as 
follows:  no  rural  proprietor  may  hold 
land  in  excess  of  what  he  and  his  family 
can  cultivate;  the  boundaries  of  landed 
estates  shall  be  fixed  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts by  a  District  Agricultural  Council, 
and  in  the  communes  by  a  Communal 
Council  for  Private  Property.  Lands 
which  are  not  fully  cultivated  shall  be 
expropriated  against  compensation  and 
distributed  among  landless  cultivators. 
The  same  plan  of  procedure  shall  be  ap- 


plied to  State,  municipal  and  monastery 
lands;  they  shall  be  taken  over  by  a 
corporation  dealing  with  public  lands, 
which  corporation  shall  be  the  arbitrator 
as  to  a  fair  distribution  of  landed  prop- 
erty. With  the  exception  of  expropriated 
forests,  which  shall  become  State  prop- 
erty, all  other  lands  belonging  to  private 
persons  or  to  the  State  shall  form  the 
Corporation  for  Landed  Property.  It  is 
to  this  corporation  that  the  communal 
commissions  are  to  apply  when  they 
want  to  distribute  land  to  cultivators 
who  have  none  at  all  or  to  those  who 
have  less  than  they  could  manage  to 
cultivate  with  the  help  of  their  families. 


The  Russian-Austrian  Treaty 


THE  following  is  the  text  of  a  treaty 
between  Austria  and  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  signed  on  July 
5,  and  ratified  by  Russia  on  July  9  and 
by  Austria  on  July  14,  1920.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  effect  of  Clauses  2  and  5 
is  that  diplomatic  relations  are  resumed 
between  the  two  Governments.  Clause 
3  pledges  Austria  to  the  fullest  possible 
neutrality  in  the  war  against  Russia: 

The  Government  of  the  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Maxim  Litvinov,  Delegate  of 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Austrian  Republic, 
represented  by  Mr.  Paul  Richter,  M.  P., 
Vice  President  of  the  State  Commission  for 
Prisoners  of  War,  seeking  to  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  the  prisoners  of  war  by  every  means 
at  their  disposal,  conclude  today  the  pres- 
ent treaty  agreement: 

1.  The  contracting  Governments  undertake 
to  send  back  all  war  and  civilian  prisoners 
in  their  domains,  without  distinction  of  rank 
(men,  non-commissioned  officers,  doctors, 
army  medical  service,  officers,  military  of- 
ficials, etc.)  making  use  of  all  the  means 
of  transport  at  their  disposal. 

This  treaty  stipulation  shall  be  held  to  be 
fulfilled  when  the  prisoners  are  handed  over 
on  the  Russo-Esthonian  frontier  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Narva,  and  both  contract- 
ing Governments  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pose other  places  at  which  prisoners  may 
be  handed  over. 

Both  contracting  Governments  declare 
their  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  such 
prisoners  as  wish  to  remain  in  the  country 
shall   not  be   prevented   from   doing   so. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests   of    war    and    civilian    prisoners,    and 


in  order  to  provide  for  and  assist  their  re- 
patriation, one  representative  of  the  two 
contracting  Governments  will  be  received  at 
the  seat  of  each  central  Government ;  these 
representatives  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of 
extra- territoriality,  including  the  right  of 
free  and  uninterrupted  communication  by 
wireless  and  in  code  with  their  Govern- 
ments. 

For  technical  and  administrative  purposes 
and  for  the  assistance  of  these  representa- 
tives in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
permission  shall  be  mutually  granted  for 
not  more  than  five  delegates  of  each  Gov- 
ernment, among  whom  doctors  may  be  in- 
cluded, to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  Jhe  central 
Government. 

3.  The  Austrian  Government  pledges  itself 
to  neutrality  in  the  war  against  Russia,  and 
to  forbid  absolutely  all  delivery  or  trans- 
port of  arms,  munitions,  or  war  material 
through  its  territory,  whether  by  its  own  or 
foreign   means    of   transport. 

4.  The  Austrian  Government  pledges  it- 
self to  grant  to  the  People's  Commissaries 
of  the  former  Hungarian  Soviet  Government 
at  present  within  its  territory  liberty  jto 
leave  the  country,  and  to  assist  their  trans- 
port to  Russia  as  soon  as  possible  by  all 
appropriate  means. 

5.  In  order  to  resume  the  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  peoples  of  the  two  States, 
which  the  war  has  broken  off,  the  repre- 
sentatives mentioned  in  Clause  2  shall  act 
as  plenipotentiaries  of  their  Governments. 

6.  This  treaty  shall  come  into  force  on  the 
day  on  which  it  is  signed,  that  is,  July  5, 
1920. 

Copenhagen,    the   5th  day  of  July,   1920. 
On    behalf    of    the    Russian    and    Ukrainian 

Government,  MAXIM    LITVINOV. 

On  behalf  of  the  Austrian  Government, 

PAUL.  RICHTER. 
[From    the    Arbeiterzeitung,    July    17,    1920.  J 


Bolshevist  Overtures  to  China 

Full  Text   of   Soviet  Note  Renouncing  Conquests    and  Offering  an 
Alliance  Against  China's  Foes 


THE  Russian  Soviet  Government  sent 
to  the  Chinese  Government  at 
Peking,  shortly  before  April  1, 
1920,  an  important  note  denying  all 
hostile  intentions  toward  China,  all  de- 
sires of  conquest  and  renouncing  all 
railway  and  other  concessions  obtained 
under  the  Czar,  Kerensky,  Kolchak, 
Horvath  or  Semenov — likewise  Russia's 
share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity — and  of- 
fering to  aid  China  to  regain  her  lost 
independence  and  prestige.  The  full  text 
of  this  note,  as  sent  out  by  the  Public 
Information  Bureau  at  Shanghai,  is 
given  below: 

To  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Peking: 

To  the  Chinese  people  and  the  Western 
and  Central  Governments  of  China : 

On  this  day,  when  the  troops  of  the  Soviets, 
after  having  defeated  the  army  of  the 
counter-revolutionary  despot  Kolchak,  main- 
tained by  bayonets  and  foreign  gold,  have 
entered  Siberia  and  are  marching  in  accord 
with  the  revolutionary  people  of  Siberia,  the 
Council  of  the  Commissaries  of  the  People 
address  the  following  fraternal  words  to 
the   people    of   China: 

Soviet  Russia  and  her  Red  Army,  after 
two  years'  fighting,  after  incredible  efforts, 
does  not  march  eastward  across  the  Ural 
Mountains  for  reprisals  or  in  a  spirit  of 
conquest.  Every  peasant  and  workman  in 
Siberia  knows  this  to  be  true.  We  bring  to 
the  people  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  milita- 
rism, from  foreign  gold  which  smothers  in 
enslavement  the  people  of  the  Orient,  among 
whom  the  Chinese  people  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place. 

We  not  only  bring  help  to  our  working 
classes,  but  also  to  the  Chinese  people,  and 
call  to  their  minds  once  again  what  we  have 
never  ceased  to  tell  them  since  the  great 
revolution  of  October,  1917,  what  has  per- 
haps been  hidden  from  them  by  Americans, 
Europeans  and  Japanese.  Ever  since  the 
workingmen's  and  peasants'  Government  took 
into  its  hands  power  in  October,  1917,  it  has 
sent  out  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  people 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  their  prop- 
osition to   establish  a  durable  peace. 

This  peace  should  be  founded  upon  the 
reciprocal  renouncement  of  the  acquiring  of 
territory,  of  every  contribution  from  every 
people,  whether  large  or  small,  wherever 
they  may  be,  against  all  other  nations,  that 
each  nation  should  be  free  in  its  internal 
life  and  that  no  power  should  hold  back  by 
force   workmen   or   peasants. 


This  peace  further  declares  annulled  all 
secret  treaties  with  Japan,  China  and  the 
ex-Allies,  treaties  which  were  to  serve  the 
Government  of  the  Czar  and  his  allies  in 
overcoming  and  purchasing  the  people,  and 
particularly  the  Chinese,  in  the  sole  interests 
of  capitalists,  moneyed  proprietors  and  Rus- 
sian  Generals. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  offered  to  the 
Chinese  Government  a  chance  to  commence 
conferences  on  the  subject  of  the  annulment 
of  the  Treaty  of  1896,  the  protocol  of  Peking 
of  1901  and  the  agreement  with  Japan  in 
1906-07,  that  is  to  say,  to  render  back  to  the 
Chinese  people  all  that  which  was  taken 
away  by  the  Government  of  the  Czar,  com- 
prising all  authority  given  to  Japan  and  the 
Allies.  But  the  Allies  took  the  Government 
of  Peking  roughly  by  the  throat,  bribed 
heavily  the  mandarins  and  the  Chinese  press 
and  forced  the  Chinese  Government  to  re- 
fuse to  enter  into  relations  with  the  work- 
ingmen's and  peasants'  Government  of 
Russia.    *    *    * 

The  Soviet  Government  restores  to  the 
Chinese  people  without  any  compensation 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  the  mining  and 
forestry  concessions,  and  other  privileges 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment, the  Kerensky  Government  and  the 
brigands  Horvath,  Semenov,  Kolchak,  the 
Russian  ex-Generals,  lawyers  and  capitalists. 
The  Soviet  Government  renounces  the  con- 
tribution by  China  for  the  Boxer  insurrec- 
tion of  1900. 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  this  a  third 
time  because  it  is  reported  that  in  spite  of 
our  renouncement  of  this  contribution  it  is 
still  being  paid  to  the  Allies  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  former  [Russian]  Imperial  Minister 
in  Peking  and  the  former  Imperial  Consuls 
in  China.  The  powers  given  to  these  officers 
of  the  Czar  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
but  the  officers  continue  to  live  in  their 
house  and  fool  the  Chinese  public  with  the 
assistance  of  Japan  and  the  Allies.  The 
Chinese  people  should  take  cognizance  of  this 
fact  and  banish  these  liars  and  fools  from 
their  territory. 

The  Soviet  Government  will  do  away  with 
all  special  privileges,  all  factories  of  Russian 
merchants  in  Chinese  territory,  and  no  of- 
ficial, whether  Russian  priest  or  missionary, 
can  escape  judgment  before  a  local  Chinese 
court  for  any  crime  committed.  There  shall 
not  exist  in  China  any  power  or  law  which 
is  not  that  of  the  Chinese  people,  with 
the  exception  of  some  principal  points  which 
shall  be  taken  up  between  the  Ministers 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  Chinese  people.    *    *    * 

The  Soviet  Government  is  perfectly  aware 
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of  the  fact  that  the  Allies  and  Japan  did 
everything  possible  to  prevent  the  voice  of 
the  Russian  workmen  and  peasants  being- 
heard  by  the  Chinese  people  lest  they  under- 
stand that  our  armies  are  marching  toward 
Siberia  and  Manchuria  to  assist  the  Siberian 
peasants  and  workmen  in  freeing  themselves 
from  the  domination  of  the  bandit  Kolchak 
and  his  allies,  the  Japanese.  If  the  Chinese 
people  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian  people 
wish  to  become  free  and  to  avoid  the  fate 
which  has  been  reserved  for  them  by  the  Al- 
lies at  Versailles,  which  is  to  make  of  their 
country   a    second    Korea   or    another    India, 


they  should  make  a  fight  for  liberty  with  the 
workmen  and  peasants  of  Russia  and  the 
Red  Army. 

The  Soviet  Government  offers  to  the  Chi- 
nese people  an  opportunity  to  establish  of- 
ficial relations  and  asks  them  to  send  their 
representative  to  the  front  of  our  Russian 
Army. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Commissary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Karakhan,  a  copy  con- 
forming with  the  Delegate  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Council  of  the  Commissaries  of  the 
People  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Siberia  and 
the   Far   East.  JANSON. 


The  British  Communist  Party 


rIE  British  Communist  Party — 
whose  non-existence  was  deplored 
by  Lenin  in  his  letter  to  British  La- 
bor, and  whose  creation  was  demanded 
by  the  Third  Moscow  International  in  its 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  of  the  In- 
dependent Socialist  Party  (see  the  pre- 
ceding article) — came  formally  into  be- 
ing in  London  on  July  31,  1920.  It  was 
formed,  indeed,  in  direct  reply  to  the 
Moscow  appeal. 

Among  the  questions  asked  of  the  Mos- 
cow International  by  the  Independent  So- 
cialists was  the  following,  which  was 
eighth  on  the  list: 

In  what  respect  does  the  Third  Inter- 
national consider  that  Communism  differs 
from   other  forms   of   Socialism? 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mos- 
cow International,  considering  this  ques- 
tion as  pivotal,  answered  it  first.  The 
reply  was  long.  It  reviewed  half  a  cen- 
tury of  Socialist  activity,  and  attacked 
the  "  centre  "  of  the  Second  Internation- 
al, represented  in  England  by  Ramsay 
Macdonald  and  Philip  Snowden,  in 
France  by  Jean  Longuet,  in  Germany  by 
Karl  Kautsky  and  Haase,  in  Italy  by 
Modigliani,  Turatti  and  Treves,  in  Rus- 
sia by  Axelrod  and  Martov,  in  the  United 
States  by  Morris  Hillquit — all  of  whom 
it  accuses  of  playing  during  the  war  the 
role  of  Pontius  Pilate,  "washing  their 
hands  of  the  guilt."  The  main  offense 
of  these  Centre  leaders,  implies  the  docu- 
ment, is  that  they  do  not  foment  revolu- 
tion and  sedition,  that  they  "  persuade 
the  workers  that  socialism  can  be  ob- 
tained   only    by    constitutional    means," 


*  *  *  that  they  "  carry  on  no  kind  of 
agitation  among  the  British  soldiers  and 
sailors."  The  argument  is  clinched  as 
follows : 

In  what  respect  does  Communism  dif- 
fer from  other  forms  of  socialism?  We 
reply:  There  are  no  other  forms,  there 
is  only  Communism.  Whatever  else  goes 
under  the  name  of  socialism  is  either 
willful  deception  by  the  lackeys  of  the 
bourgeoisie  or  the  self-delusion  of  persons 
or  groups  who  hesitate  to  choose  between 
the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie;  who 
hesitate  between  a  life-and-death  struggle 
and  the  r61e  of  assistants  to  the  expiring 
bourgeoisie. 

In  direct  answer  to  a  question  asking 
how  the  theory  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  could  be  applied  to  Great 
Britain,  the  Moscow  organization  advo- 
cated "  a  heavy  civil  war."  The  reply 
contained  the  following  passages : 

Whoever  tells  the  British  working-  class 
that  it  can  overthrow  the  capitalist  dic- 
tatorship in  the  British  Empire  through 
any  other  means  than  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  that  is,  by  taking  the  full 
power  into  their  own  hands,  by  depriving 
of  political  power  all  those  who  defend 
capitalist  exploitation  and  by  organizing 
a  Red  labor  army,  deceives  himself  and 
others.    *    *    * 

Had  the  British  working  class  gained 
power  by  means  of  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions, by  means  of  so-called  democracy 
*  *  *  the  Communists  are  not  for  a  mo- 
ment freed  of  their  duty  of  saying  to  the 
workers  the  following: 

(1)  That  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
British  bourgeoisie,  the  most  energetic 
and  skillful  oppressor  of  national  move- 
ments, the  richest  in  the  world,  the  ruler 
not  only  of  millions  of  the  peasants  and 
the  workers  of  the  Colonies— it  is  most 
unlikely  that  this  bourgeoisie  will  give  up 
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its  power  without  a  struggle  and  become 
subject  to  the  paper  will  of  a  Parliament ; 

(2)  That,  therefore,  the  workers  should 
prepare  not  for  an  easy  Parliamentary 
victory,  but  for  victory  by  a  heavy  civil 
war; 

(3)  That  should  the  workers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  power  without  this  civil 
war,  that  would  only  signify  that  the 
necessity  of  civil  war  would  confront  the 
working  class  so  soon  as  it  set  out  to 
realize  its  will  to  defend  itself  from  cap- 
italist exploitation  and  speculation;  so 
soon  as  it  began  to  liberate  the  masses  in 
the  Colonies  now  oppressed  by  British 
Imperialism. 

Imbued  with  these  principles,  the  scat- 
tered Communist  groups  throughout  the 
British  Empire  came  together  and  issued 
through  a  "  Provisional  Committee "  a 
call  for  a  meeting  of  organization.  This 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  on  the  afternoon  of  July  31.  In  its 
circular  calling  for  assembly,  the  Provis- 
ional Committee  said  in  part: 

Faced  with  the  vigor  and  the  solidarity 
of  the  imperialists  internationally,  and 
their  organized  determination  to  crush 
every  vestige  of  working  class  freedom, 
and  particularly  to  batter  down  the 
workers'  republic  in  Russia,  who  now  can 
defend  the  time-worn  ideas  still  held  by 
some  Socialists  of  a  gradual  evolution  or 
peaceful  transition  from  capitalism  into 
socialism?  *  *  *  To  hasten  the  world 
revolution  accruing,  a  Communist  Party 
is  wanted.  A  party  of  action.  One  that 
will  wage  the  class  war  up  to  the  point 
of  revolution.  This  Communist  Party  must 
stand  for  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat. 

The  national  convention  of  independ- 
ent Socialist  societies  and  local  Com- 
munist groups  accepting  "  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  working  class,  the  Soviet 
system,  and  the  Third  Moscow  Interna- 
tional "  as  the  fundamental  bases  of 
Communist  unity,  met  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed.  Nearly  200  delegates 
were  present,  presided  over  by  the  Pro- 
visional Committee.  Arthur  McManus, 
the  Chairman,  pointed  out  the  obstacles 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  now 
seeking  to  create  a  Communist  Party  in 
Great  Britain.  The  nature  of  their  de- 
liberations, however,  he  declared,  would 
be  a  more  effective  reply  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  Russia  than  anything  that  had 
emanated  from  England  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution  in  that  country 
up  to  the  present  time.     He  urged  them 


to  pay  no  attention  to  the  criticism  oi  the 
press,  and  not  to  fear  the  consequences 
of  any  statement  they  wished  to  make. 

Fraternal  greetings  were  read  from 
the  German  Communist  Party,  from  the 
Italian  Socialist  Party,  from  the  Nor- 
wegian Labor  Party,  from  the  German 
and  Austrian  Communist  Party  and  from 
the  Dutch  Communist  Party.  A  letter 
was  also  read  from  Lenin.  In  this  mes- 
sage, dated  July  8,  the  Russian  leader  ex- 
pressed his  complete  sympathy  with  the 
plans  of  the  Joint  Provisional  Committee 
of  the  British  Communist  Party.  He 
continued  as  follows: 

I  consider  the  policy 'of  Comrade  Sylvia 
Pankhurst  and  of  the  Workers'  Socialist 
Federation  in  refusing  to  collaborate  in 
the  amalgamation  of  the  British  Socialist 
Party,  Socialist  Labor  Party,  and  others 
into  one  Communist  Party,  to  be  wrong. 
I  personally  am  in  favor  of  participation 
in  Parliament  and  of  adhesion  to  the  La- 
bor Party  on  condition  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent Communist  activity.  This  policy 
I  am  going  to  defend  at  the  Second  Con- 
gress of  the  Third  International  at  Mos- 
cow. I  consider  it  most  desirable  that  a 
Communist  Party  be  speedily  organized 
on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Third  International,  and  that 
that  party  be  brought  into  close  touch 
with  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
and  the  Shop  Steward  Committee  in  order 
to  bring  about  their  complete  union. 

A  debate  followed,  in  which  one 
speaker  said  that  "  the  downfall  of  cap- 
italism would  be  in  the  simple  form  of  a 
struggle  in  the  streets  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Communist  Party."  A  reso- 
lution establishing  the  Communist  Party, 
and  declaring  its  adhesion  to  the  Third 
International,  was  carried  unanimously. 
A  resolution  was  moved  on  behalf  of  the 
Provisional  Committee  by  T.  Bell  which 
favored  Parliamentary  action  as  a  valu- 
able means  of  propaganda  and  agitation, 
and  which  declared  that  Parliamentary 
representatives  must  take  their  mandate 
from  the  Communist  Party,  and  not  from 
their  constituency.  The  question  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  he  dis- 
posed of  by  saying  that  the  Communists 
had  no  scruples  on  this  score,  in  view  of 
the  objects  to  be  gained.  Robert  Will- 
iams, supporting  the  resolution,  pointed 
out  that  Lenin  advocated  political  action, 
and  urged  having  a  few  men  in  Parlia- 
ment who,  every  time  a  Cabinet  Minister 
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spoke,  should  cry  out  that  he  was  lying. 
The  resolution  was  carried.  The  execu- 
tive of  the  new  party  was  to  consist  of 
six  members  in  addition  to  the  Provisional 
Committee  composed  of  W.  Paul,  A.  Mc- 
Manus  and  T.  Bell.  The  convention  re- 
convened on  Aug.  1  at  the  International 
Socialist  Club  and  voted  for  affiliation 
with  the  Labor  Party  by  100  against  35,. 
The  new  party  finally  stood  committed 
to  the  following  program : 

The  establishment   of   a  Soviet  form   of 
Government  by  means  of  revolution. 


The  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat. 

Participation  in  Parliament  under  man- 
date from  the  Communist  Party  only. 

Affiliation  with  the  Labor  Party,  with 
the  objects  expressed. 

The  British  press  reported  the  sessions 
of  the  convention  in  full  detail,  comment- 
ing variously,  and  attacking  the  validity 
of  the  arguments  for  revolution  set  forth. 
No  Government  action  to  prevent  the 
convention  was  taken,  and  no  legal  or 
police  activity  followed  the  delivery  of 
incendiary  speeches. 


The  Second  International  at  Geneva 

Congress   of   Moderate   Socialists   Who    Oppose   the    Moscow 
International's  ^Violent  Methods 


THE  international  congress  of  old- 
line  Socialists,  whose  organiza- 
tion is  known  as  the  Second  In- 
ternational, as  distinguished  from 
the  Third  International  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  opened  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
the  Maison  Communale,  on  July  31,  1920. 
In  contrast  with  the  sessions  at  Stutt- 
gart in  1907,  which  were  attended  by 
about  800  delegates,  and  with  the  meet- 
ing at  Copenhagen  in  1910,  attended  by 
about  900,  the  Geneva  Congress  was  at- 
tended by  a  scant  100  delegates — a  fact 
which  spoke  eloquently  of  the  effect  of 
dissension  within  the  ranks  of  socialism 
and  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Second 
International  by  many  groups.  Thomas 
Shaw,  M.  P.,  of  the  British  delegation, 
was  unanimously  elected  President,  and 
M.  Vliegen  of  the  Dutch  delegation,  Vice 
President. 

In  his  opening  address  Mr.  Shaw 
painted  a  sombre  picture  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation,  describing  the  interna- 
tional outlook  as  extremely  grave  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  apparently 
unwilling  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  because  a  state  of  terror  and  eco- 
nomic and  political  chaos  reigned  in 
Eastern  Europe.  He  further  declared 
that,  in  view  of  this  situation,  the  divi- 
sions of  the  international  labor  move- 
ment were -tragic,  and  were  actually  re- 


tarding the  rebuilding  of  the  world.  It 
was  idle  to  deny,  he  said,  that  grave  dif- 
ferences existed  within  the  International, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  views  of  those  who  be- 
lieved in  violent  revolution  and  class 
dictatorship  and  those  who  believe  that 
all  classes  of  men  and  women  had  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  their  country's  life.  If  the 
Russian  Socialists  believed  the  only 
method  was  violent  revolution  and  class 
dictatorship,  they  were  free  to  adopt  it, 
but  if  it  was  proposed  to  apply  that 
principle  to  the  speaker's  own  country, 
his  voice  would  be  raised  against  it.  His 
final  appeal  for  unity  and  common  sense 
was  applauded  by  the  delegates. 

M.  Huysmans  (Belgium),  Secretary  of 
the  International,  then  presented  his  re- 
port, and  proposed  the  appointment  of 
four  committees:  one  dealing  with  the 
question  of  international  unity  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional; the  second,  with  the  question  of 
war  responsibilities,  militarism  and  the 
League  of  Nations;  the  third,  with  the 
question  of  socialism,  including  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Parliamentary  method  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  dictatorship,  and  the 
fourth,  with  the  credentials  and  status 
of  the  various  delegations.  These  were 
appointed,  after  some  debate  regarding 
the    discussion    of    war    responsibilities, 
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which  the  French  right  wing  Socialists 
declared  was  indispensable  to  re-estab 
lishing  the  International,  while  the  Ger- 
man delegation,  supported  by  the  British, 
declared  that  this  question  could  not  be 
settled  now,  and  that  the  future  was 
more  important  than  the  past. 

These  committees  presented  their  re- 
ports at  the  next  formal  session  on  Aug. 
2.  Considerable  excitement  was  caused 
by  the  announcement  of  the  Credentials 
Committee  that  it  had  decided  to  exclude 
the  French  delegates,  partly  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  them  had  been  ex- 
pelled* from  the  party  on  the  charge  of 
not  being  revolutionary  enough;  but  M. 
Huysmans,  the  Secretary,  pleaded  their 
case,  and  they  were  finally  seated.  M. 
Alexinsky,  former  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian Duma,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
four  times  by  the  Czar  and  once  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  was  excluded,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  British  pacifists,  who 
objected  to  him  on  the  ground  of  his  sup- 
port of  the  anti-Bolshevist  General  Deni- 
kin. 

The  vexed  question  of  war  responsi- 
bilities was  finally  settled  that  after- 
noon by  acceptance  of  the  report 
drawn  up  by  allied,  neutral  and  German 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Responsi- 
bilities. This  report  took  cognizance  of 
the  German  Socialist  declaration  that 
Imperial  Germany  had  committed  grave 
crimes  against  civilization  during  the 
war,  that  the  Majority  Socialists  them- 
selves had  committed  the  fault  of  not 
fighting  energetically  against  the  mili- 
tarism of  their  Government,  and  that 
"the  German  revolution,  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  whole  world,  and 
especially  the  German  people,  had  hap- 
pened five  years  too  late."  The  report 
then  laid  most  of  the  blame  on  "  the 
capitalist  method  of  rule,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  profound  causes  of  the  war," 
and  concluded: 

This  conference  gives  over  to  the  exe- 
cration of  the  people  the  authors  of  the 
abominable  slaughter  Which  has  stained 
Europe  and  the  world  with  blood,  and  af- 
firms its  strong  decision  to  strive  hence- 
forward against  a  government  of  aggres- 
sion and  conquest  in  the  spirit  and  service 
of  the  international. 

Once  having  agreed  on  the  terms  of 


this  concession  by  the  German  delegates, 
the  conference  proceeded  smoothly, 
though  an  animated  discussion  arose  over 
the  question  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
M.  Troelstra  (Holland)  and  M.  Stan- 
ning  (Denmark)  both  attacked  the 
treaty.  M.  Troelstra,  whose  pro-German 
proclivities  were  well  known,  declared 
that  the  "  intolerable  character  "  of  the 
treaty  had  made  militarism  and  imperial- 
ism more  powerful  than  ever.  He  called 
on  the  conference  to  protest  against  its 
terms,  and  against  any  direct  or  indirect 
intervention  in  Russia.  Herr  Bernstein 
(Germany)  sought  to  prove  the  change 
of  mind  of  Germany  since  the  revolution. 
The  Supreme  Council,  he  said,  had 
treated  the  new  Germany  as  though  it 
had  undergone  no  change,  and  the  re- 
sult had  been  an  increase  in  the  want 
of  faith  in  the  German  revolution.  The 
danger  of  this  reactionary  movement,  he 
declared,  could  not  be  ignored  by  Ger- 
many, which  was  threatened  from  both 
the  east  and  west,  and  politically  by  both 
the  extreme  Left  and  extreme  Right. 
He  expressed,  however,  his  hope  in  the 
English  people,  who  would  insist  on  fair 
dealing.  A  message  from  Mr.  Smillie, 
President  of  the  Miners'  International 
Congress,  which  was  then  in  session  in 
Geneva,  urging  a  policy  of  reconciliation, 
and  declaring  that  a  unanimous  vote  by 
the  miners  in  favor  of  a  general  inter- 
national strike  could  be  obtained  in  case 
war  with  Russia  should  be  declared,  was 
shelved  without  action  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  German  delegates,  who 
pointed  out  the  immediate  and  terrible 
consequences  of  the  proposal,  and  advo- 
cated referring  the  discussion  of  such  a 
delicate  matter  to  a  small  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Unity  presented  a 
resolution,  which  recommended  that  in 
order  to  secure  a  united  International 
the  British  section  be  invited  to  act  as 
the  negotiating  body  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
proaching such  labor  and  Socialist  organ- 
izations as  were  not  represented  at  the 
Geneva  Congress,  and  to  take  steps  to 
secure  their  attendance  at  future  con- 
ferences. The  committee  furthermore 
recommended  that  the  draft  statutes 
adopted  at  the  Lucerne  Conference  in 
1919  be  immediately  put  into  force,  and 
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finally  proposed  the  removal  of  the  In- 
ternational's headquarters  to  London, 
where  the  executive  would  meet  regu- 
larly pending  a  final  decision  of  the  Brit- 
ish delegates  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  Secretariat.  All  these  recom- 
mendations were  adopted,  the  last  by  the 
British  members  only  provisionally.  The 
French  delegates  abstained  from  voting 
on  the  ground  that  undue  influence  might 
arise  in  London  by  a  coalition  between 
the  German  groups  and  the  British 
Labor  Party,  whose  German  sympathies 
were  pronounced. 

The  Committee  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions presented  a  report  which  advocated 
modifications  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
to  enable  the  nations  of  Central  Europe 
to  re-establish  themselves,  and  urged 
labor  and  Socialist  forces  to  obtain  repre- 
sentation for  themselves  on  the  League, 
and  to  begin  to  transform  and  enlarge  its 
powers.  M.  Troelstra  suggested  that  a 
clause  requiring  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion for  nations  seeking  admission  to  the 
League  was  directed  against  Russia. 
His  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
committee.  At  the  session  of  Aug.  4 
the  Congress  voted  unanimously  in  sup- 
port of  the  League,  and  also  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Bureau. 

Mr.  Snowden  proposed  a  resolution, 
adopted  unanimously,  calling  on  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child  welfare  work  in  the  suffering 
areas.  The  British  Government,  he  ex- 
plained, had  already  subscribed  about 
£200,000  to  this  fund,  but  it  was  hoped 
to  raise  at  least  £4,000,000  in  Great  Brit- 
ain alone. 

A  resolution  calling  attention  to  the 
military  preparations  of  Hungary 
against  Austria  under  the  eyes  of  the 
allied  commission  was  passed. 

The  question  of  socialization  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  sessions  of  Aug.  4  and  5. 
The  committee's  report  declaring  for  so- 
cialization by  democratic  methods  and 
repudiating  violence  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Bromley  (England)  and 
Mr.  Theodore  (New  Zealand),  who  de- 
clared that  it  was  so  weak  that  it  would 
kill  the  Second  International  if  it  were 
passed.    M.  Wijbauw    (Holland)    replied 


for  the  committee,  emphasizing  the  be- 
lief that  the  main  object  of  the  Interna- 
tional was  the  transformation  of  capi- 
talistic property  into  collective  property. 
The  program  proposed,  he  declared,  was 
the  sole  basis  on  which  the  whole  task 
of  socialization  could  be  accomplished. 
Amendments  were  rejected,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

The  final  session,  which  concluded  at 
midnight  on  Aug.  5,  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  Russia.  M.  Vandervelde  (Belgium) 
and  Herr  Scheidemann  (Germany)  came 
out  strongly  against  Bolshevism,  while 
M.  Troelstra  and  Neil  Maclean  accused 
the  conference  of  timidity  and  reaction. 
J.  H.  Thomas  said  that  the  British  were 
opposed  to  intervention  in  Russia,  but 
that  they  would  also  hinder  the  Bolshe- 
viki  from  profiting  by  the  present  sit- 
uation to  the  injury  of  other  nations. 
Mr.  Shaw  transferred  the  Presidency 
temporarily  to  M.  Vliegen  in  order  to 
make  an  eloquent  attack  on  Bolshevism 
as  he  had  seen  it  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Soviet  Russia  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Labor  Commission.  He  set  forth 
in  detail  the  reasons  which  had  led  the 
British  Labor  Party  to  reject  the  ideal 
of  the  Soviet  Republic.  In  Russia,  he 
declared,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  All  lib- 
erty was  abolished,  and  the  working  class 
was  oppressed  by  an  autocratic  and  mil- 
itaristic regime  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Czar.   Mr.  Shaw  said  in  part: 

We  bring  back  from  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad  a  sad  impression  of  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  class.    The  workmen  have  al- 
most no  bread  to  eat.    The  terror  inflicted 
by    Bolshevism    is    so    great   that   no   one 
dares    express   his    opinions.     Arrests    are 
frequent,  following  the  bloody  executions 
so  numerous  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bol- 
shevist regime.    The  workmen  must  work 
as  directed,  and  at  what  they  are  told. 
He  refused,  he  said,  to  usre  mild  lan- 
guage to  men  who  threatened  to  hang 
Herr  Scheidemann,  called  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald  a  traitor  to  the  working  classes, 
and  denounced  other  leaders  as  the  bour- 
geois tools  of  the  capitalists.    He  could 
not    understand    the    mentality   of   men 
who  were  willing  to  plunge  their  coun- 
try   into    revolution    at   the    bidding   of 
Lenin. 

Mr.   Shaw  ended  by  urging  the  con- 
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gress  to  vote  for  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  essential  condition  of  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  working  class  is 
that  it  should  reach  a  sufficient  degree 
of  unity  and  consciousness  to  exert  pow- 
er, rejecting  all  methods  of  violence  and 
terrorism,  and  condemning  the  tendency 
to  transform  automatically  all  industrial 
strikes  into  a  political  revolution.  Ac- 
cording to  this  resolution  a  system  of 
legislation  and  administration  would  be 
established  by  the  working  class  on  a 
democratic  basis,  but  trade  union  and 
co-operative  action,  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  modern  industrial  society,  would 
be  substituted  for  the  present  machinery. 
This    resolution    was    supported    by    M. 


Vandervelde  and  M.  Troelstra,  and  was 
finally  unanimously  voted,  together  with 
approval  of  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  commission.  The  conference  closed 
upon  the  note  of  repudiation  of  Bolshe- 
vist violence  as  a  means  of  attaining  the 
Socialist  ideal. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  congress 
of  the  Second  International  should  be 
held  at  Brussels  in  1922.  The  new  In- 
ternational Committee  included  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, President;  J.  H.  Thomas  and 
Ramsay  Macdonald.  It  was  announced 
that  a  new  Labor  Mission  would  visit 
Georgia,  in  the  Caucasus,  to  compare 
conditions  there  with  other  countries  in 
the  early  Fall. 


The  International  Miners'  Congress  at  Geneva 


While  the  Socialist  Congress  was  hold- 
ing its  sessions  in  the  Maison  Commu- 
male  the  Twenty-fifth  International 
Congress  of  Miners  was  holding  its  own 
discussions  in  the  Maison  du  Peuple,  at 
the  other  end  of  Geneva.  The  miners' 
unions  of  all  countries,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
&c,  were  represented.  The  President  of 
the  congress  was  Robert  Smillie,  the  Sec- 
retary Mr.  Ashton,  both  of  the  British 
delegation.  The  English  delegates  out- 
numbered all  the  others,  70  of  them  being 
in  attendance,  as  against  35  German  del- 
egates, 25  French,  5  Belgian;  the  Amer- 
icans, Austrians,  Hungarians  had  each 
1.  The  following  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed: The  revision  of  the  statutes  of 
the  organization,  the  nationalization  of 
mines  in  all  countries,  the  length  of  the 
working  day,  and  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational Coal  Council. 

Mr.  Smillie  in  his  opening  address 
urged  the  miners  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  prevention  of  war.  No  war  could 
be  waged  without  coal.  He  begged  the 
miners  to  give  the  Second  International 
a  lesson  in.  solidarity.  His  proposal, 
however,  suggesting  an  alteration  in  the 
statute  to  enable  the  International  Com- 
mittee to  take  immediate  action  should 
war  be  threatened,  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  the  analogous  proposal  at  the 
Socialist  Congress,  and  was  referred  to 
a  committee. 


The  proposal  to  establish  a  minimum 
working  day  of  six  hours,  moved  by  the 
German  group,  was  opposed  by  the 
French  delegates.  The  Germans  took 
advantage  of  the  discussion  to  attack 
bitterly  the  terms  of  the  coal  protocol 
which  Germany  was  compelled  to  sign 
at  Spa,  and  described  the  exhausting 
labors  of  the  German  miners  to  supply 
the  200,000  tons  of  coal  demanded  month- 
ly by  France.  A  maximum  of  eight  hours, 
however,  was  finally  adopted,  though 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  this  might 
be  reduced  as  industrial  conditions  im- 
proved. 

At  the  session  of  Aug.  3  a  resolution 
was  carried,  following  an  all-day  discus- 
sion, that  all  national  mining  groups 
should  strive  for  the  immediate  na- 
tionalization of  mines  in  every  country. 
It  was  understood  that  the  national 
secretaries  should  report  to  the  Inter- 
national Miners'  Bureau  in  three  months, 
and  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  should  be  held  within 
a  few  months  to  discuss  the  action  to 
be  taken. 

At  the  session  of  Aug.  5  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald moved  a  resolution  on  economic 
reconstruction,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
allied  Governments  were  calling  on  Ger- 
many to  pay,  and  yet  refused  to  allow 
her  to  work.  He  moved  that  Germany 
be  supplied  with  phosphates  and  food  to 
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enable   her    to   fight   Bolshevism.      This 
resolution  received  unanimous  support. 

The  congress  closed  on  Aug.  6  with  the 
passing  of  a  resolution  moved  by  the 
German  delegation,  and  modified  by  the 
French  delegates,  who  obtained  a  de- 
cision  to   refer   it   to   the   International 


Labor  Bureau,  proposing  the  creation  of 
an  International  Council  of  Coal.  It 
was  declared  that  the  object  of  this  reso- 
lution was  not  to  impair  the  force  of 
existing  treaties,  but  to  remedy  the  dis- 
order and  waste  of  defective  distribu- 
tion. 


Causes  of  the  Trouble  in  China 

Problem  of   the  Soldiers'   Pay 
By  ST.  P.  RUDINGER 

[Major  CM.  F.   Retired;  Former  A.   D.  C.  to  the  Military  Governor  of  Shanghai] 


THE  causes  of  the  potty  wars  that 
have  disturbed  China  for  years,  and 
which  have  cost  billions  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  lives,  date  from  the 
year  1911,  when  the  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown and  a  republican  Government 
was  established  by  foreign -educated 
Chinese. 

One  of  the  points  in  which  the  new 
Government  showed  inefficiency  was  its 
method  of  maintaining  the  Federal 
army.  The  Chinese  Republic  consists  of 
eighteen  provinces,  ruled  by  Governors, 
or  Tuchuns,  who  are  not  elected,  but  are 
appointed  by  the  President  of  China. 
After  the  monarchy  had  been  overthrown 
the  republican  Government,  of  course,  in 
most  cases  appointed  new  Governors  and 
expected  the  old  ones  to  resign.  Some  of 
these  refused  to  do  so.  The  Government 
ordered  its  troops  to  eject  the  revolting 
Governors,  but  neglected  to  pay  the 
troops  properly.  In  some  cases  the  of- 
ficials against  whom  the  troops  had  been 
sent  offered  to  retain  these  same  sol- 
diers and  to  pay  them  the  salaries  which 
the  Government  had  failed  to  pay. 
Thereupon  the  soldiers  often  deserted  to 
the  Tuchun,  who  then  had  the  means  to 
oppose  a  forceful  ejection.  Finally  the 
Government  sent  more  soldiers,  and  paid 
them  this  time,  under  condition  that  they 
fight;  and  fight  they  did — till  the  next 
payday  arrived.  When  the  money  failed 
to  materialize  there  was  no  fighting  and 
often  an  additional  number  of  deser- 
tions. 

The  question  who  is  to  control  China's 
army — the  Central  Government  in  Peking 


or  the  Governor  who  actually  pays  the 
men — is  still  unsettled,  and  this  very 
simple  issue  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
all  the  trouble  in  China. 

There  are  other  reasons,  however.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
population  of  China  is  homogeneous.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  the  tribes  belong 
to  the  Mongoloid  race;  but  there  are 
about  seventy  different  tribes,  and  most 
of  them  are  entirely  different  from  each 
other   in   looks,    customs   and   language. 


fog  -f 

Anybody  who  has  lived  in  China  for 
some  time  knows  the  great  difference 
between  the  Chinese  of  the  north  and 
those  of  the  south;  knows  that  a  native 
of  Kansu  has  characteristics  which  are 
in  no  way  similar  to  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chekiang.  A  Chinese  from 
Tientsin  is  unable  to  understand  the 
speech  of  a  native  of  Canton,  and  vice 
versa.  The  southerner  speaks  of  the 
northerners  as  "  barbarians,"  while  the 
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"  barbarians  "  contemptously  refer  to  the 
natives  of  the  south  as  "  little  monkeys  " 
and  "no  Chinese  at  all." 

Because  of  these  great  differences  of 
character  there  has  never  been  much 
love  lost  between  north  and  south. 
Shortly  after  the  republic  had  been 
established  a  division  of  China  was  sug- 
gested by  leaders  of  the  south,  with  the 
Yangtse  Valley  as  a  boundary  line.  This 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  northern- 
ers, who  formed  a  majority  in  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Result:  armed  hostilities. 

A  further  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
ambitious  individuals  who,  owing  to  some 
grudge  against  a  Government  official, 
deliberately  start  rebellions,  promising 
their  followers  ample  loot  and  good  posi- 
tions should  they  succeed.  It  has  been 
found  in  several  instances  that  certain 


to  who  shall  command  the  army,  the 
Central  Government  or  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province  in  which  the  troops 
are  stationed.     The  Chinese  soldiers  are 
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foreign  interests  were  financing  such 
uprisings  in  the  hope  of  getting  conces- 
sions from  the  Government  on  the  ground 
that  the  property  or  lives  of  foreigners 
had  been  destroyed  during  the  fighting. 
In  addition  there  is  the  usual  pest  of 
banditry  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  the  case 
of  Peh  Lang,  the  "White  Wolf,"  who, 
with  several  thousand  ex-soldiers,  defied 
the  Government  forces  for  several  years 
— till  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
him  and  the  Government,  by  which  he 
received  not  only  full  amnesty,  but  a 
military  rank  of  importance. 

Until  recently  most  of  the  upheavals 
took  place  in  Southern,  Western  and 
Middle  China.  The  present  trouble  is 
away  up  north,  but  the  issue  again  is  as 


inclined  to  give  their  allegiance  to  the 
man  who  pays  them,  rather  than  to  a 
far-away  body  of  men  known  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  issues  orders  that  nobody 
obeys,  and  which  has  not  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  these  orders. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  soldier  is  no  comic- 
opera  figure.  Some  of  the  Japanese  Gen- 
erals in  the  war  of  1894  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  that  the  Chinese  is  a  very 
enduring  and  courageous  soldier  if 
properly  led.  It  is  true  that  the  army  is 
not  as  well  organized  and  officered  as 
the  army  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
European  nation ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Oriental  has  his  own 
views  concerning  neat  appearance  and 
discipline.  One  fact  is  undeniable,  and 
that  is  the  utter  absence  of  caste  in  the 
army.  Officers  and  men  meet  in  a  most 
democratic  manner. 

The  officers  of  the  Chinese  Army, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  about  300,000 
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strong,  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  who  have  been  graduated  from 
military  schools,  receiving  part  of  their 
training  in  Europe,  and  those  who  have 
risen  from  the  ranks.  The  latter  gener- 
ally rise  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  lacking 
the  qualifications  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions for  field  officers,  while  the  former 
class  generally  is  to  be  found  in  staff 
appointments  and  the  like. 

The  discipline,  as  a  whole,  is  good. 
The  Chinese  Army  has  its  "  old  timers/* 
who  see  that  discipline  is  maintained 
and  that  the  men  get  their  proper  train- 
ing. During  the  World  War  I  was  in 
command  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  com- 
posed of  men  who  had  received  their 
training  at  the  Fuh-Tan  college  in 
Shanghai,  and  I  found  them  not  only 
excellent  material  as  regards  discipline 
but  highly  intelligent  as  well.  Most  of 
the  trouble  in  China  could  be  eliminated 
if  the  Government  only  would  pay  the 
soldiers  regularly. 

Very  often  I  have  been  asked  whether 
China  is  actually  hostile  to  foreigners. 
I  have  lived  among  the  Chinese  and  can 


say  that  where  foreigners  have  been 
molested  in  the  last  few  years  it  gener- 
ally was  not  the  fault  of  the  Chinese. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  that 
merely  confirm  the  rule.  The  Chinese 
are  not  a  bit  more  anti-foreign  than  the 
citizens  of  any  other  nation  if  they  are 
treated  decently.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  foreigners  in  China  despise  the 
Chinaman,  because  he  is  not  foolish 
enough  to  torture  himself  with  a  stiff 
collar  and  act  the  hypocrite  in  various 
ways.  He  has  a  good  sense  of  humor,  is 
a  gentleman  at  heart,  and  a  good  sport, 
characteristics  which  he  shows  as  soon 
as  he  knows  the  other  man.  He  is  re- 
served toward  unknown  foreigners,  hav- 
ing had  the  experience  that  the  white 
man  feels  very  superior  toward  him,  a 
thing  which  any  person  would  resent. 

The  Chinese  have  great  admiration  for 
everything  American.  Unfortunately, 
China  feels  that  it  has  been  "  left  in  the 
lurch "  by  this  country  since  the  war. 
It  is  still  hoping  for  help  from  the  na- 
tion which  it  formerly  considered  its  best 
friend. 


Fate  of  the  Wooden  Ships 


BY  the  transfer  of  an  item  of  $250,- 
000,000  from  the  assets  to  the  lia- 
bilities account  of  the  Federal  balance 
sheet,  announced  from  Washington  on 
Aug.  3,  a  dispute  is  recalled  which  had 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  enor- 
mous item  thus  written  off  as  loss  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  300  wooden  ships 
built  hastily  in  1917  to  transport  the 
American  Army  abroad  despite  the 
menace  of  German  submarines.  General 
Goethals,  then  General  Manager  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  opposed 
the  building  of  wooden  ships  as  more 
costly  and  less  effective  than  steel  ships. 
Mr.  Denman,  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  disagreed  with  him,  and  as  a  re- 


sult of  the  lively  conflict  that  ensued 
Colonel  Goethals  sought  other  fields  of 
activity.  Then,  when  it  transpired  that 
the  judgment  of  Goethals  was  correct, 
the  forced  retirement  of  Mr.  Denman 
followed  and  there  was  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  Shipping  Board  under 
Chairman  Hurley.  Many  of  these 
wooden  ships  were  still  unfnished  when 
the  end  of  the  war  approached  and  the 
contractors  speeded  up  their  work  in  or- 
der not  to  lose  their  profits.  The  ships 
are  still  a  cause  for  considerable  ex- 
pense, yet  are  said  to  be  practically  use- 
less. They  lie  at  various  ports,  a  peace- 
time white  elephant,  awaiting  purchase 
by  private  firms. 
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Sinn  Fein  and  Other  British  Problems 


IRELAND 

a  N  impartial  American  review  of 
/\  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  pre- 
JX  sented  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
The  New  York  Times  by  Charles 
H.  Grasty,  who  had  been  received  by 
both  Irish  factions  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
He  found  the  Irish  Republic  an  invisible 
republic,  and  its  supporters  carrying  out 
a  secret  program  in  which  talking  was 
strictly  against  the  rules.  But  much 
was  gathered  by  Mr.  Grasty  of  an 
illuminating  nature. 

Thus  in  Sinn  Fein  Ireland  murder  had 
become  domesticated,  and  for  "  the 
cause  "  not  murder  at  all,  but  "  killing." 
The  whole  business  of  it  was  purely  me- 
chanical, to  be  done  entirely  without  re- 
gard to  ties  of  kinship  or  personal  feel- 
ings. The  correspondent  was  also  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  had 
Catholic  Ireland  the  same  character  and 
temperament  as  Protestant  Ireland,  and 
had  it  accepted  in  the  same  way  British 
rule,  the  whole  island  would  probably 
long  ago  have  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  communities  in  the  world. 
But  in  the  foreign  and  Protestant  rule 
of  England  lay  the  open  sore  of  Catholic 
Ireland,  the  chain  on  the  mastiff  in  the 
fable,  never  to  be  forgotten  in  spite  of 
the  charm  of  caresses.  Mr.  Grasty 
said: 

The  Irish  who  are  now  concerned  in 
the  effort  for  independence  have  remained 
true  to  type  throughout  the  centuries. 
They  live  in  the  past  and  much  of  their 
hatred  of  England  rests  upon  injuries 
inflicted  hundreds  of  years  ago.  *  *  * 
No  account  is  taken  of  wrongs  on  the 
other  side,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
slaughter    by    the    Irish    clans    of    100,000 


men,  women  and  children  in  Ulster  in 
1641.  Nor  are  there  any  entries  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger  for  the  great 
concessions  that  have  been  made  by  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Grasty,  however,  pointed  out  that 
of  recent  years  the  blundering  of  British 
Governmental  policy  had  given  the  Irish 
"  an  ostensible  reason  and  good  talking 
positions  for  resorting  to  rebellious 
methods  by  doing  nothing  to  improve 
conditions  except  under  stress  of  re- 
bellion." 

At  the  end  of  August  the  conflict  of 
factions  burst  forth  anew  in  Belfast. 
From  Aug.  26  until  Sept.  2  fighting, 
sniping  and  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty went  on  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
At  one  time  flames  raged  against  the 
darkened  sky  while  machine-gun  volleys 
swept  the  streets.  On  this  occasion  the 
contest  was  characterized  as  of  intense 
bitterness,  "  the  yells  of  the  mob,  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  and  the 
groans  of  the  injured  being  audible 
throughout  the  fighting."  By  Sept.  1 
military  reinforcements  and  the  curfew 
law  had  reduced  rioting  and  looting  to 
a  negligible  quantity;  but  the  devastated 
areas  were  described  as  resembling  a 
ruined  town  in  France :  "  Wrecked 
houses,  boarded  windows,  torn-up  roads, 
and  only  a  stifled,  nervous  movement 
visible,  except  for  ragged  children  who 
wove  fanciful  patterns  from  the  debris 
used  by  their  elders  in  bitter  fury.  There 
were  even  refugees,  hunted  and  harassed, 
cherishing  their  portable  possessions  as 
they  flitted  from  the  tortured  back- 
ground of  their  persecution."  It  was 
officially    computed    that    214    premises 
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were  completely  destroyed  and  25  lives 
sacrificed  during  the  week.  \ 

The  City  of  Lisburn  was  stricken  with 
the  fury  of  partisan  strife,  owing  to  the 
shooting  of  Police  Inspector  Swanzy. 
From  Aug.  23-25  Loyalists  burned  and 
looted  Nationalist  property  to  the  extent 
of  £500,000,  turned  the  business  district 
into  a  scene  of  ruin,  and  compelled  every 
worker  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge  that  he 


TERENCE    MACSWINEY 

Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  whose  hunger  strike 

caused  new  complications 

(Underwood  &  Underwood) 

was  not  a  Sinn  Feiner,  had  no  sympathy 
with  Sinn  Fein,  and  was  loyal  to  King 
and  country.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland 
the  week-end  list  of  property  destruc- 
tion, assassination  of  police,  anti-Sinn 
Fein  reprisals  and  similar  incidents  con- 
tained more  than  a  hundred  reported 
cases,  and  the  list  was  still  increasing 
daily. 

An  incident  which  roused  widespread 
interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  was 
the  conviction  by  court-martial  on  Aug. 
16  of  Alderman  Terence  MacSwiney, 
M.  P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  on  charges 


under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  act. 
Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney  was  brought 
before  the  court  heavily  guarded,  but 
was  unrepresented  by  counsel.  He  re- 
fused to  admit  the  legality  of  the  court, 
and  declared  that  if  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  he  would  be  free 
within  a  month — by  death  or  otherwise— 
because  he  would  refuse  from  that  time 
forth  to  take  food. 

His  conviction  rested  on  three  counts, 
viz.:  having  under  his  control  the  secret 
police  cipher,  being  in  possession  of  a 
resolution  pledging  the  allegiance  of  Cork 
Corporation  to  Dail  Eireann,  and  being 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  speech  he 
made  when  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork. 
He  was  sentenced  to  serve  two  years  in' 
prison. 

After  trial  Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney 
was  removed  to  Victoria  Barracks,  and 
on  the  18th  was  brought  to  Brixton 
Prison,  London.  His  resolution  not  to 
touch  food  had  been  carried  out  since 
the  Thursday  before  his  trial,  and  was 
unflinchingly  continued.  Every  morning 
food  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  resolute- 
ly turned  his  head  aside.  As  weeks  went 
by  reports  of  his  weakened  condition 
reached  the  public  freely,  and  resulted 
in  numerous  petitions  and  demonstra- 
tions for  his  release.  An  urgent  appeal 
was  addressed  by  Mayor  Hylan  of  New 
York  to  Premier  Lloyd  George.  The  lat- 
ter replied  that  he  could  not  interfere 
with  the  course  of  justice.  In  a  public 
statement  justifying  his  course  the 
Premier  said :  "  A  law  which  is  a  re- 
specter of  persons  is  no  law."  If  Lord 
Mayor  MacSwiney,  whose  situation  he 
regretted,  were  released,  then  all  the 
other  hunger  strikers  would  have  to  be 
granted  their  freedom.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  pointed  out  that  the  release  some 
weeks  ago  of  hunger  strikers  in  Ireland 
was  followed  by  an  outburst  of  cruel 
murder  and  outrage,  and  such  a  course, 
if  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
result  in  the  breakdown  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

On  Sept.  8  the  Premier  declared  papers 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government  implicating  Lord  Mayor 
MacSwiney  as  taking  a  leading  part  in 
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the  murder  of  eighty  men  of  the  Irish 
loyal  forces.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
jected an  appeal  on  behalf  of.  eleven 
hunger  strikers  at  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  their  self-imposed  fast  in  Cork  jail. 
He  took  the  ground  that  all  had  been 
arrested  in  the  act  of  murderous  attacks, 
or  were  involved  in  such,  and  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  combined  effort  to 
prevent  their  trial  by  reducing  them- 
selves to  a  physical  condition  under 
which  a  trial  was  impossible.  To  this 
campaign  he  could  not  bow. 

The  whole  street-car  service  of  Dublin 
ceased  between  10  A.  M.  and  noon  on 
Sept.  11  to  permit  the  employes  to  attend 
mass  for  the  hunger  striking  Lord  Mayor 
of  Cork.  In  the  neighboring  town  of 
Dalkey  all  business  was  suspended  and 
the  Protestant  shopkeepers  closed  their 
places  as  a  mark  of  respect.  On  the  12th 
Mr.  MacSwiney's  condition  was  described 
as  of  extreme  exhaustion.  In  Glasgow 
10,000  persons  participated  in  a  demon- 
stration against  his  imprisonment.  A 
similar  gathering  was  held  at  Ber- 
mondsey. 

While  rioting  went  on  in  Belfast  and 
a  state  of  terror  reigned  in  Lisburn,  700 
moderate-minded  Irishmen  of  all  parties 
and  creeds  met  in  Dublin  on  Aug.  24  as 
the  first  united  Irish  attempt  to  build 
Premier  Lloyd  George's  suggested  bridge 
between  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the  British 
Government.  Resolutions  were  passed 
suggesting  a  truce  between  opposing 
Irish  factions  and  declaring  it  "  possible 
for  the  British  Government  to  secure 
peace  in  Ireland  by  an  immediate  and 
binding  offer  of  full  national  self-gov- 
ernment, to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
specially  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Ireland."  Among  leading 
speakers  supporting  the  resolution  were 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  from  Ulster, 
Lord  MacDonnell,  Sir  Stanley  Harring- 
ton and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

ENGLAND 

The  campaign  in  England  for  public 
retrenchment  entered  an  acute  phase  in 
the  month's  developments.  The  new 
People's  Union  for  Economy  issued  a 
manifesto  summarizing  an  indictment 
against    the    Government    for    alleged 


crimes  of  extravagance.  This  disclosed 
that  the  Government's  gross  expenditure 
was  six  times  more  than  in  1913-14,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nation  had 
grown  far  poorer,  and  was  also  called 
upon  to  shoulder  a  burden  of  debt  and 
excessive  taxation  becoming  insupport- 
able. The  manifesto  urged  a  radical 
overhauling  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments. 

As  at  least  a  single  illustration  of 
public  efficiency,  however,  Lord  Iver- 
forth,  former  Surveyor  General  of  Sup- 
plies in  the  British  War  Office,  reported 
that  he  had  been  able  to  turn  into  the 
British  Treasury  on  March  31  $25,- 
000,000,  representing  profits  on  all 
transactions  since  1914.  It  was  pointed 
out  also  that  the  raw  material  pur- 
chases of  wool,  hides,  leather,  flax,  hemp 
and  similar  products,  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  military  equipment, 
made  a  direct  saving  of  $500,000,000. 

On  Aug.  11  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Government  had  de- 
cided to  end  the  bread  subsidy  of  $45,- 
000,000  a  year  in  the  interest  of  national 
economy  and  to  bring  about  normal 
trade  relations.  As  action  to  that  end 
was  to  be  taken  before  the  beginning 
of  another  financial  year,  notice  was 
served  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread 
from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  quartern  loaf  the 
following  month. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  the  average  of  retail 
prices,  including  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
light  and  rents,  on  July  31  was  about  155 
per  cent,  above  that  for  July,  1914.  For 
food  alone  the  average  increase  was  162 
per  cent.  The  steady  climb  of  prices 
was  marked  in  a  rise  from  136  per  cent, 
in  January  to  158  per  cent,  in  July,  ac- 
cording to  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Labour  Gazette. 

A  report  on  the  cost  of  living  issued 
on  Sept.  8  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
presided  over  by  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.  P., 
and  including  representatives  of  several 
workers'  organization,  found  that  the 
rise  in  prices  was  due  more  to  currency 
expansion  than  to  underproduction.  It 
was,   therefore,   recommended    that    the 
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first  step  was  to  deflate  currency  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  depre- 
ciation in  terms  of  gold.  It  was  be- 
lieved that,  while  such  action  would  not 
cause  a  return  to  pre-war  prices,  yet  it 
might  reduce  the  general  level  20  per 
cent.  It  would  also  cut  at  the  root  of 
profiteering. 

The  text  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  bill 
for  the  compulsory  hire  of  empty  houses 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  working  classes 
was  made  public  on  Aug.  18.  The  bill, 
if  passed,  will  grant  to  a  local  authority 
power  to  hire  compulsory  any  unoccupied 
house  suitable  for  housing  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  contingent  on  certain  safe- 
guards and  provisions. 

An  ominous  cloud  again  threatened 
both  general  industry  and  the  country  at 
large  through  the  action  of  the  coal 
miners  on  Aug.  31  in  voting  in  favor  of 
a  strike  for  higher  wages  by  a  majority 
of  367,917  out  of  606,782  ballots  cast. 
As  this  action  was  supported  by  the  rail- 
way men  and  transport  workers  under 
the  designation  of  the  "  Triple  Alliance," 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  became 
manifest.  In  an  effort  to  avert  the 
crisis  Sir  Robert  Home  conferred  with 
the  coal  miners'  executive  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  Sept.  9.  The  coal  miners' 
executive,  however,  refused  the  Govern- 
ment's proposals  to  submit  the  miners' 
claim  for  increased  wages  to  the  Indus- 
trial Court,  or  to  meet  the  coal  owners 
to  discuss  wage  anomalies.  Moreover, 
they  insisted  on  their  right  to  dictate  to 
the  Ministry  and  Parliament  what  dis- 
position to  make  of  the  profit  on  the  ex- 
port of  coal.  The  complete  deadlock 
thus  reached  seemed  to  make  the  strike 
inevitable,  beginning  on  Sept.  27.  Mean- 
time Government  preparations  to  cope 
with  the  stoppage  of  the  mines  were  be- 
ing pressed  forward. 

SCOTLAND 

A  preliminary  liquor  prohibition  con- 
test began  throughout  Scotland  on  Aug. 
16.  This  action  followed  an  act  of  Par- 
liament passed  some  years  ago,  by  which 
a  vote  could  be  taken  this  year  in  local 
areas  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  was 
to  be  any  interference  with  the  liquor 
trade.     Each  district  could  make  one  of 


three  choices.  It  could  go  absolutely  dry, 
decree  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  li- 
censes, or  remain  as  before.  The  pre- 
liminary contest  was  to  obtain  a  neces- 
sary 10  per  cent,  declaration  of  voters 
in  favor  of  the  movement  before  proceed- 
ing to  a  final  poll. 

More  than  300,000  workers  took  part 
in  a  one-day  strike  on  Aug.  23  as  a  pro- 
test against  higher  rents.  In  Glasgow 
60,000  people  stayed  away  from  work, 
car  services  were  suspended  generally, 
and  the  Clyde  shipyards  and  other  large 
establishments  in  the  surrounding  indus- 
trial districts  were  closed.  Industrial 
Edinburgh  also  came  practically  to  a 
standstill,  but  in  other  places  the  move- 
ment fell  short  of  the  organizers'  hopes. 

AUSTRALIA 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the 
Commonwealth  statistician  the  estimated 
population  of  Australia  on  Dec.  31,  1919, 
was  5,247,019.  New  South  Wales  showed 
the  largest  natural  increase. 

A  bill  giving  the  Governor  General  of 
Australia  power  to  create  a  Common- 
wealth council  of  .industrial  representa- 
tives— the  Chairman  to  be  appointed, 
three  members  to  be  chosen  by  employ- 
ers and  three  by  employes — to  settle  in- 
dustrial disputes  is  before  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  labor  is  opposing  deporta- 
tions and  the  Trade  Union  Conference 
in  session  at  Sydney  on  Aug.  22  passed 
,  a  resolution  to  cripple  all  industries  if 
they  were  continued.  A  message  ap- 
proving the  threats  of  the  British  Labor 
Council  for  action  in  the  case  of  Poland 
was  cabled  from  Sydney. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  ended  his  Aus- 
tralian visit  on  Aug.  19  and  sailed  for 
home  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  stop- 
ping at  Honolulu  and  Acapulco. 

Resolutions  favoring  prohibition  were 
rejected  by  the  Anglican  Synod  in  ses- 
sion at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  on 
Sept.  7. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Chinese  indentured  labor  will  continue 
to  be  used  in  the  Samoan  Islands  under 
Dominion  Government,  the  House  having 
passed   the   resolution  by   a  vote   of   33 
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to  11,  although  it  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  organized  labor. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  in  Wellington  a  resolution  was 
passed  urging  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent military  slackers  from  acquiring 
land  or  property  in  New  Zealand. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  session  of  the  South  African 
Parliament  closed  on  Aug.  17  with  much 
liberal  legislation  accomplished  to  curb 
profiteering,  high  rents  and  speculation, 
and  to  remedy  the  lack  of  housing  facili- 
ties— all  involving  radical  principles  to 
which  conservative  Boer  opinion  six 
years  ago  would  have  been  utterly  antag- 
onistic. The  Native  Affairs  act,  pro- 
tecting the  negro  workers,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  advances  ever  made  in 
native  policy. 

General  Smuts,  the  Premier,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  session  announced  that 
assets  held  by  the  custodian  of  enemy 
property  amounted  to  about  £10,000,000, 
but,  although  the  peace  treaty  gave  the 
right  to  retain  such  funds  for  payment 
to  the  Reparations  Commission,  the 
Government  considered  that  to  do  so 
would  be  practically  confiscation.  The 
fund,  he  said,  would  be  held  by  South 
Africa  as  a  loan  from  the  German 
owners  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  the 
Government  paying  the  German  owners 
4  per  cent,  interest. 

CANADA 

By  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners,  railroad  companies  are 
granted  substantial  increases  in  rates. 
These  became  effective  on  Sept.  13.  To 
requests  from  all  over  the  country  that 
the  Government  suspend  the  order  until 
interested  bodies  had  presented  and 
argued  an  appeal  before  the  Cabinet,  an 
official  announcement  was  made  that 
such  action  would  not  be  taken.  The 
Government,  however,  promised  to  allow 
the  hearing  of  appeals  in  cases  -where 
unusual  circumstances  or  hardships  were 
shown,  and  to  order  return  of  excess 
rates  paid  should  any  such  appeals  be 
decided  favorably. 

Objection  to  the  new  rates  is  particu- 


larly strong  in  the  West,  where  it  is 
felt  that  the  grain  crop,  now  in  move- 
ment, will  have  to  bear  a  heavy  propor- 
tion. Manufacturing  and  industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  East  are  also  strong  in  their 
protests.  The  press  generally  takes  the 
ground  that  the  increases  are  initially 
too  heavy.  Admitting  that  there  is  need 
of  greater  revenue  for  the  Government 
railways  particularly,  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
special  grants  to  meet  prospectively 
heavy  deficits,  the  main  argument  of  all 
objectors  is  that  the  rates  will  add  enor- 
mously to  the  surpluses  being  piled  up 
by  the  one  private  railway  of  note,  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  This  is  admitted  to 
some  degree  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  as  issued  by 
Frank  Carvell,  the  Chief  Commissioner. 
The  Canadian  Pacific,  it  is  estimated, 
will  add  some  $65,000,000  to  its  gross 
earnings  and  from  four  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions to  its  net — the  figures  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  estimated  returns  on  the 
various  bases  on  which  statisticians  work 
out  the  rates. 

The  freight  rate  increases  are  40  per 
cent,  in  Eastern  Canada  and  35  in  West- 
em  Canada  until  Dec.  31.  After  that 
date  the  increases  are  reduced  to  35 
and  30  per  cent.,  respectively. 

Simultaneously  with  the  increases  in 
freight  rates  the  passenger  rates  all 
over  the  country  are  advanced  20  per 
cent.,  so  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  4 
cents  a  mile.  This  increase  is  effective 
only  to  Dec.  31.  After  that  date,  and 
for  the  six  months  from  Jan.  1,  1921,  a 
10  per  cent,  increase  is  authorized.  Fol- 
lowing July  1,  1921,  passenger  rates  re- 
turn to  those  in  force  before  Sept.  13, 
.1920.  An  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in 
sleeping  and  parlor  car  rates  and  an  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rate  on  ex- 
cess baggage  are  allowed.  The  rate  for 
carrying  coal  is  increased  from  10  to  20 
cents  a  ton. 

Unofficial  estimates  place  the  indirect 
additional  cost  to  the  Canadian  public  at 
from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  Mr. 
Carvell  as  well  as  Dr.  J.  D.  Reid,  Min- 
ister of  Railways,  and  other  members  of 
the    Government,    in    defending   the    in- 
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creases,  stand  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
now  consolidated  Government  railway 
system  is  to  get  a  good  start  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  it  shall  be  allowed 
these  increases.  That  being  the  case, 
the  country  could  not  take  the  position 
that  discrimination  should  be  shown 
against  its  only  rival,  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway.  Such  a  course,  they 
argue,  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the 
probity  and  honor  of  Canada.  The  issue 
looms  large  in  the  several  Federal  by- 
election  contests,  pending  as  this  is  writ- 
ten, the  results  of  which  are  expected  to 
decide  the  Government  for  or  against  an 
early  general  election. 

W.  E.  Raney,  Attorney  General  in 
the  Farmer-Labor  Government  of  On- 
tario, and  the  only  man  in  that  Govern- 
ment who  was  not  affiliated  with  either 
of  its  parties  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion, has  caused  considerable  discussion 
by  an  address  at  the  Canadian  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  which  he  advocated,  among 
other  changes,  the  abolition  of  appeals 
to  the  Imperial  Privy  Council.  The  At- 
torney General,  whose  loyalty  to  the 
throne  and  the  empire  is  not  questioned, 


has  thus  given  encouragement  to  many 
who  argue  that  Canadian  courts  should 
be  the  final  place  of  appeal  for  Canadian 
cases,  except  those  which  might  arise 
as  between  two  provinces.  Questions  of 
provincial  boundaries  or  constitutional 
rights  and  the  like  could  not,  it  is  pointed 
out,  be  settled  impartially  in  courts 
whose  judiciary  was  drawn  from  the 
various  provinces  themselves.  The  same 
thing  would  apply  to  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Dominion  and  the  provinces. 
Mr.  Raney,  in  developing  his  argument, 
said  that  "  under  the  new  order  which 
is  now  here,  Canada  will  in  the  future 
amend  her  own  Constitution  and  make 
her  own  treaties.  The  issues  of  peace 
and  war  for  Canada  will  .be.  determined 
both  actually  and  technically  at  Ottawa, 
and  the  Governor  General  of  Canada 
will  be  appointed  by  the  King  on  the 
nomination  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  Canada.  *  *  *  Canada  has 
elected  definitely  in  favor  of  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  and,  by  that 
course,  she  has  elected  in  favor  of  au- 
tonomy and  against  imperial  federation. 
In  assuming  the  rights  of  nationhood, 
Canada  must  accept  the  responsibilities." 


The  Rapid  Recovery  of  France 

M.  Tardieu's  Story  of  Wonderful  Progress  in  Devastated  Areas — The 

Republic's  Foreign  Policy 


FRANCE 

ALL  France  exulted  over  the  Polish 
victories  against  the  Bolsheviki  and 
joined  in  the  congratulations  sent 
to  Marshal  Pilsudski  and  to  the  brilliant 
French  officers,  especially  to  General 
Weygand,  who  had  helped  so  effectively 
to  bring  about  the  success  of  the  Polish 
arms.  The  Paris  Temps  on  Aug.  22  lauded 
the  foreign  policy — especiallythe  Russian 
and  Polish  policy — supported  by  M. 
Millerand,  the  French  Premier.  Many 
voices  had  been  raised  against  the  dan- 
ger of  independent  action,  of  isolation,  of 
the  alienation  of  Great  Britain  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  Government  of 
General  Wrangel  in  South  Russia,  and 
the  active  support  of  Poland  in  the  crisis 


brought  about  by  the  previous  triumphs 
of  the  Red  armies.  In  the  official  note 
sent  by  Secretary  Colby  to  the  Italian 
Ambassador  France  joyously  hailed  the 
justification  of  this  policy,  and  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  newly  reorganized  Polish 
armies  she  found  new  justification. 

The  Government  also  found  gratification 
in  the  attitude  of  French  labor.  The  action 
of  the  British  "  Council  of  Labor "  in 
sending  two  delegates,  Mr.  Adamson  and 
Mr.  Gosling,  to  Paris  in  an  attempt  to 
unite  the  British  and  French  workers  in 
common  action  against  the  policy  of  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  Russia  by 
support  of  the  Poles,  and  against  all  war 
in  general,  met  with  failure  through  the 
action   of  the   Government  in   expelling 
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these  British  delegates.  The  General 
Confederation  of  Labor,  it  is  true,  issued 
a  manifesto  protesting  against  this  ex- 
pulsion. It  showed  solidarity  with  the 
Government,  however,  in  charging  M. 
Leon  Jouhaux,  its  President,  to  work  at 
the  International  Trade  Union  Congress 
at  Amsterdam  for  the  independence  of 
both  Poland  and  Russia,  not  merely  in 
favor  of  Russia,  as  the  British  delegates, 
representing  a  pro-Bolshevist  trend  of 
labor  opinion  in  England,  had  advocated. 
The  confederation  also  pronounced 
against  Bolshevism  from  without  by  an 
anti-Bolshevist  motion  voted  on  Aug.  24 
by  the  council,  which  declared  firm  oppo- 
sition to  Lenin's  policies.  M.  Jouhaux,  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  confederation, 
and  M.  Dumoulye,  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, the  two  most  influential  labor  lead- 
ers in  France,  were  outspoken  in  their 
refusal  to  allow  Lenin  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  French  labor. 

In  "  The  Latest  Facts  About  France," 
a  resume  by  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  former 
French  High  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States,  an  extremely  encouraging  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  France  toward  economic  re- 
construction in  the  areas  devastated  by 
the  German  armies.  There  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  the  long  series  of  statistical 
figures  which  stretch  out  like  miniature 
armies  bound  for  victory.  The  picture 
given  has  both  its  dark  and  its  light 
side;  sombre  is  the  prospect  unrolled  by 
the  heading,  "What  We  Have  Lost," 
but  the  view  unfolded  under  "  What  We 
Have  Restored "  is  full  of  hope  for 
France's  future. 

In  actual  money  value  the  total 
amount  necessary  for  reconstruction  is 
estimated  at  152,000,000,000  francs.  Of 
a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000  persons 
driven  away  over  2,000,000  have  re- 
turned, making  the  housing  question  se- 
rious. M.  Tardieu  shows  that  nearly 
600,000  houses  were  nearly  or  wholly 
destroyed,  and  that  of  these  13,000  have 
been  rebuilt,  178,500  repaired,  and  46,- 
570  temporary  houses  constructed  and 
put  in  use.  All  these  structures,  taken 
together,  house  887,000  people.  The 
rest  of  the  dispossessed  population  have 
found  quarters  in  undamaged  houses. 


This  is  only  one  feature  of  the  colos- 
sal task.  Nearly  10,000  acres  of  land 
torn  up  and  ravaged  by  shellfire  and 
military  manoeuvres  have  been  cleared 
and  redeemed;  nearly  4,000,000  acres 
have  been  plowed  for  first  sowing. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-four  cubic  me- 
ters of  trenches  have  been  filled  up,  and 
182,000,000  square  meters  of  barbed 
wire  entanglements  have  been  removed. 
Of  cattle  stolen  and  driven  away  by  the 
Germans,  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage have  been  restored.  Over  500,- 
000  head  of  cattle  were  taken,  367,000 
horses  and  mules,  465,000  sheep  and 
goats.  Some  74,000  head  of  cattle  have 
been  replaced,  only  4,400  horses  and 
mules,  and  43,000  sheep  and  feoats.  The 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
lack  of  shelter  for  the  many  animals 
still  needed.  The  Germans  destroyed 
some  1,400  miles  of  railway  and  1,000 
miles  of  canals.  All  the  destroyed  rail- 
ways have  been  restored,  and  others, 
badly  damaged,  have  been  repaired;  485 
miles  of  the  destroyed  canals  have  been 
newly  constructed.  The  industries  served 
by  these  communications  have  likewise 
not  been  neglected:  of  11,500  factories 
destroyed  some  3,500  are  now  running 
again  and  3,812  are  being  rebuilt. 

It  is  hard  for  the  outside  world,  it  is 
hard  even  for  France,  to  understand  as 
yet  the  extent  of  the  damage  inflicted. 
M.  Millerand,  the  Premier,  returned  on 
Aug.  24  from  a  tour  through  the  whole 
area  of  devastation.  This  journey  was 
not  for  him  merely  a  pilgrimage  to 
France's  new  holy  cities,  consecrated  by 
suffering;  it  was  a  journey  undertaken 
for  serious  purposes  of  study  and  the 
gaining  of  first-hand  information  for 
the  Government's  future  guidance.  With 
unwearying  patience  he  heard  the  many 
complaints  of  misery  only  too  evident, 
the  innumerable  suggestions  of  the  rem- 
edies that  should  be  applied.  Every- 
where he  found,  nevertheless,  the  joy 
of  those  returned  from  exile  to  their 
own  homes,  combined  with  the  faith  of 
ultimate  restoration.  Industry  and  agri- 
culture were  rapidly  reviving,  the  Pre- 
mier found,  but  the  lack  of  labor  and 
housing  presented  a  serious  problem.   On 
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his  return  to  Paris  M.  Millerand  spoke 
of  his  impressions  of  the  people,  of 
"  their  courage,  their  gayety,  their  con- 
fidence, which  give  one  real  consolation." 
In  other  matters  of  internal  policy  the 
Government  followed  its  trend  of  fos- 
tering and  favoring  as  much  as  possible, 
apart  from  the  application  of  the  new 
tax  laws,  admittedly  heavy,  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  Measures  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  coal  from  Germany  and  to 
provide  for  an  ample  Winter  supply  for 
Paris  were  taken.  By  its  strong  policy 
toward  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor,  which  broke  the  strike  of  the  rail- 
way men  in  May,  the  Government  had 
the  satisfaction  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
gust of  seeing  the  radical  leaders  of  the 
confederation  officially  discountenanced 
and  the  Bolshevist  tendencies  of  these 
radicals  disapproved.  The  railway  or- 
ganizations, at  a  congress  held  on  Aug. 
22,  eliminated  their  radical  leaders. 
Equally  significant  was  the  fact  that  of 
the  154  unions  in  the  organization,  some 
sixty  absented  themselves  from  the  con- 
gress, showing  that  the  revolutionary 
methods  adopted  in  the  May  strike  had 
greatly  weakened  the  railway  unions  and 
alienated  the  saner  elements  opposed  to 
"  direct  action." 

The  policy  of  fostering  social  welfare 
was  further  seen  in  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  early  in  August  to  inaugurate  a 
service  of  State  doctors  and  midwives 
for  expectant  mothers.  Population  sta- 
tistics showed  that  there  was  an  increase 
both  in  marriages  and  births.  More 
than  $5,000,000  was  being  expended  by 
the  Government  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  on  public  hygiene,  and  more  than 
$20,000,000  for  relief  of  the  sick.  Dr. 
Calmette,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pas- 
teur Institute,  pointed  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  losing  a  great  opportunity 
to  improve  the  sanitation  of  the  recon- 
structed areas,  which  were  being  rebuilt 
according  to  the  old  plans. 

The  movement  for  a  six-day  week  of 
labor  has  been  taken  up  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  restaurants  and  newspa- 
pers in  Paris.  By  arrangement  among 
themselves  the  owners  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  a  certain  number  of  restau- 
rants to  be  closed  every  Sunday.    A  six- 


day  newspaper  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  French  Chamber.  Considerable 
opposition  has  arisen,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  different  French  cities  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  working 
day — not  on  the  ground  that  this  day  is 
too  long,  but  because  it  is  too  short,  giv- 
ing the  workers  no  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  earnings.  A  novel  strike 
occurred  in  a  village  of  Compiegne  on 
Aug.  25,  where  a  group  of  250  recon- 
struction workers  laid  down  their  tools 
on  this  account. 

A  semi-official  communique  issued  on 
Sept.  15  stated  that  President  Deschanel 
would  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill-health.  The  President 
suffered  a  slight  apoplectic  stroke  at  the 
time  of  his  mysterious  fall  from  a  mov- 
ing train  at  night,  and  has  since  been 
unable  to  attend  to  his  official  duties. 
The  communique  added  that  the  question 
of  the  Presidency  would  be  taken  up  at 
the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Sept.  17. 

Great  public  interest  was  shown  in  the 
visit  of  the  American  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus to  France  to  present  the  statue 
of  Lafayette  to  the  Alsatian  city  of 
Metz.  The  delegation  of  the  Knights, 
headed  by  Supreme  Knight  Flaherty,  ar- 
rived in  Paris  on  Aug.  16.  After  visit- 
ing the  various  points  of  interest  and 
taking  an  automobile  tour  through  the 
region  of  the  former  battlefront,  the 
delegation  went  to  Metz,  where  the  statue 
was  presented  on  Aug.  21.  The  delegation 
was  accompanied  by  General  Mangin. 

The  ceremony  at  Metz  was  imposing. 
The  city  was  decorated  with  American 
flags,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  as  a 
universal  holiday.  Five  thousand  troops 
formed  a  guard  of  honor  and  thousands 
of  civilians  crowded  the  park  sloping 
down  to  the  Moselle  where  the  statue 
was  placed,  draped  in  silk.  Around  the 
platform  stood  3,000  children  in  native 
costume.  After  the  veil  had  been  drawn 
aside,  Supreme  Knight  Flaherty  pre- 
sented the  statue.  He  reminded  those 
assembled  of  Pershing's  famous  words, 
"  Lafayette,  we  are  here,"  and  added : 
"Lafayette,  we  are  still  here."  The 
statue  was  dedicated  by  Martin  H.  Car- 
mody,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Mayor  of 
Metz  and  representatives  of  the  various 
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departments.  Following  this  ceremony 
Marshal  Foeh  was  presented  with  a 
Marshal's  baton  by  Mr.  Flaherty,  who 
described  General  Foch  as  "  the  ideal 
Christian  soldier  "  and  as  "  the  greatest 
son  of  France  and  the  warmest  friend 
of  America."  The  Marshal  replied  in 
appropriate  words,  declaring  that  the 
same  spirit  shown  by  Lafayette  in  going 
to  America  had  led  America's  armies  to 
France. 

The  problem  of  administering  Alsace  is 
receiving  much  serious  thought.  A 
recommendation  was  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Aug.  28  urging  that  no  ef- 
fort be  made  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of 
German  in  the  public  schools  and  that 
the  Alsatian  dialect  be  recognized,  but 
also  that  a  serious  attempt  be  made  to 
teach  the  people  the  beauties  of  the 
French  tongue  and  the  French  literature. 
To  bridge  the  difficulty  brought  about 
by  the  previous  teaching  in  German,  the 
Government    decided    to    commence    the 


teaching  of  French  as  soon  as  the  pupils 
enter  school,  and  to  defer  the  teaching 
of  German  to  the  -fourth  year  of  the 
curriculum.  To  keep  the  dialect  alive, 
it  was  stated,  an  open-air  Alsatian 
theatre  had  been  opened  by  M.  Eugene 
Gerber  at  Dambech. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  noti- 
fied Germany  on  Aug.  22  that  the  newly 
appointed  German  Ambassador  to 
France,  Wilhelm  Mayer  von  Kaufbeuren, 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Government. 

It  was  announced  on  Aug.  15  that  the 
French  Protectorate  Government  had 
granted,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  new 
Morocco  loan,  4,700,000  francs  (nearly 
$500,000)  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional French,  Moorish  and  Jewish 
schools  in  Tangier.  France  has  already 
spent  millions  of  francs  for  education 
here,  in  common  with  Spain,  but  so  far 
the  British  Government  has  done  nothing 
for  local  education,  and  English  children 
in  the  international  colony  have  been 
taught  in  French  schools. 


Italian  Syndicalists'  Seizure  of  Factories 

Change  in  Spanish  Ministry 


ITALY. 

rT^HE  National  Labor  Convention  at 
J_  Milan,  representing  about  1,200,000 
members  of  the  various  unions, 
guilds,  chambers  and  syndicates  which  go 
to  make  up  Italy's  General  Confederation 
of  Labor,  cast  a  ballot  on  Sept.  12  which 
represented  650,000  votes  against  Soviet- 
ism  and  450,000  votes  for  Sovietism. 

On  the  following  day  the  representa- 
tives of  labor,  combined  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  official  Socialist  Party, 
cast  a  vote  of  591,000  to  245  for  the  syn- 
dicalization  and  not  the  sovietization  of 
Italian  industry,  and  by  subsequent  reso- 
lutions voted  that  the  movement  should 
be  confined  for  the  present  to  those  metal- 
lurgic  plants  which  were  already  seques- 
trated and  being  operated  by  the  work- 
ers according  to  the  Soviet  plan,  and 
presented  as  a  politico-economic  measure 
to  Parliament,  the  calling  of  which  was 
actively  urged. 


The  workers  in  question  were,  more- 
over, ordered  to  break  off  all  negotia- 
tions with  their  former  employers,  and  on 
no  account  to  surrender  the  plants. 
Measures  were  taken  to  provide  food  for 
the  men  and  raw  materials  for  fabrica- 
tion, so  that  the  plants  might  continue 
to  be  operated.  Technical  experts  in  both 
the  workshops  and  the  business  offices, 
the  lack  of  which  had  been  a  serious 
handicap  to  Soviet  production,  were  also 
to  be  provided. 

Thus  a  movement  which,  in  its  incep- 
tion, was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  private  property,  but  all  along  had 
been  declared  by  the  Italian  Government 
and  its  representatives  abroad  to  be 
merely  "  a  new  form  of  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor"  with  "the  character 
of  an  economic  struggle,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  developing  without  resort  to  violence 
and  without  bloodshed " — to  quote  the 
Italian  Ambassador  at  Washington — be- 
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came  a  politico-economic  revolution,  al- 
though limited  in  area,  demanding  that 
Parliament  ratify  the  illegality  which 
the  Government  had  "already  condoned  by 
inaction. 

The  region  where  this  extraordinary 
"  economic  "  experiment  was  being  tried 
in  order  to  present  an  accomplished  fact 
to  Parliament  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po.  It  is  the  great  metallurgic  centre 
of  the  country.  During  the  war  it  pro- 
vided the  nation  with  its  material  means 
of  combat  and  was  the  ultimate  objective 
of  every  Austro-German  offensive. 
Among  the  world-famous  foundries  and 
factories  situated  there  are  the  Ansaldo, 
Fiat,  Italia,  Gnome,  Mont  Denis,  Bian- 
chi  and  the  Subalpini.  They  utilize 
1,000,000  horse  power  and  employ  more 
than  half  a  million  workers.  Their  pro- 
ducts enter  into  nearly  every  Italian  in- 
dustry— particularly  that  of  agriculture, 
which  is  the  chief  of  all— while  their 
by-products  sustain  the  small  manu- 
facturers and  artisans  throughout  the 
Peninsula. 

By  Sept.  12  all  these  plants  had  been 
invaded  by  the  workers,  sequestrated  by 
them  and  operated  by  them,  so  far  as 
lack  of  raw  materials,  technical  skill, 
money  and  business  executives  would 
permit;  they  were  being  run  under  es- 
tablished Soviets  and  with  red  flags 
flying  over  the  buildings. 

The  Government  had  already  declared 
its  neutrality.  The  Socialists  had  ad- 
vised the  workers  to  refrain  from  all 
violence  unless  an  attempt  were  made  to 
drive  them  from  the  plants,  and  the 
directorates  of  the  plants  representing 
the  owners,  having  in  vain  appealed  to 
the  Government  to  restore  to  them  their 
property,  had  ended  in  an  attempt  to 
negotiate  with  the  workers.  Meanwhile, 
the  Soviet  movement  had  spread  to  other 
branches,  including  the  chemical  and 
textile  industries  and  to  quarries. 

The  workers  have  asserted  that  the 
movement  of  sequestration  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  intention  of  the  director- 
ates to  inaugurate  a  lockout.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  workers  have  de- 
clared that  the  reason  for  this  lockout 
was  "  a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  lack 


of  coal  and  the  high  cost  of  labor." 
The  directorates  have  explained  that  the 
lockout  was  to  anticipate  a  general 
strike,  which  the  Government  had  con- 
fessed to  them  it  dare  not  face.  Recent 
experience  had  shown  that  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops  might  be  prevented  by 
strikes  on  the  railways,  communications 
ruptured  by  strikes  in  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  service,  while  attempts  of  the 
local  prefects  with  the  carabinieri  or 
even  the  garrisons  at  their  command  to 
protect  the  property  from  the  attacks  of 
the  men  deprived  of  work,  whatever  the 
cause,  would  be  certain  to  be  followed 
by  violence  and  bloodshed. 

So  the  Government,  having  condoned 
the  illegality,  formally  declared  its  neu- 
trality, defined  the  movement  as  purely 
economic — "  a  new  form  of  struggle  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  " — which  called 
for  no  intervention  so  long  as  property 
was  not  destroyed  or  lives  sacrificed. 

There  are  only  two  regularly  organ- 
ized parties  in  Parliament,  which  is  now 
invited  to  legislate  on  the  subject — the 
Socialist  Party  with  156  Deputies  and 
the  Popular  or  Catholic  Party  with  101, 
all  out  of  a  total  of  508.  The  Socialists 
hold  no  portfolios  in  the  Cabinet;  the 
Popular  Party  holds  two:  the  Treasury 
with  Filippo  Meda  and  Agriculture  with 
Giuseppe  Micheli.  The  Minister  of 
Labor  is  Arturo  Labriola,  who  calls  him- 
self a  Reformist  Socialist,  but  who  has 
no  connection  with  the  official  Socialist 
organization,  which  controls  the  156 
seats  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  Lodo- 
vico  d'Aragona. 

The  Socialist  Party  through  its  organ, 
the  Avanti  of,  Milan,  and  through  the 
speeches  of  d'Aragona  had  condemned 
the  Soviet  movement  as  inviting  anarchy 
and  threatening  to  destroy  the  great  so- 
cial and  economic  fabric  which  the  So- 
cialists had  been  so  earnestly  building 
up.  This  condemnation  was  principally 
due  to  the  reports  they  had  received 
from  their  mission  in  Russia.  But  with- 
in the  official  Socialist  Party  was  a 
large  element  which  believed  in  a  Soviet 
regime.  It  was  they,  forming  the  Syn- 
dicate of  Metal  Workers,  who  were  en- 
abled   to    invoke    direct    action    in    the 
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metallurgic  region  then  prevailing  over 
the  Federation  of  Metal  Workers,  who 
believed  in  an  absorption  of  the  indus- 
tries by  legislative  methods. 

It  was  the  federation's  program,  there- 
fore, on  which  Parliament  would  be 
asked  to  act  and  not  that  of  the  Syndi- 
cate, although  the  Soviets  established  by 
the  Syndicate  would  be  continued  as  an 
illustrative  experiment  calculated  to 
demonstrate  the  full  control  of  indus- 
tries by  the  workers. 

But  agriculture  and  not  iron  and  steel 
work  is  the  paramount  industry  in  Italy. 
In  this  field  there  are  also  labor  organ- 
izations, principally  Catholic  peasants, 
who  have  a  varied  program,  from  State 
operation  of  the  great  estates  to  their 
division  among  the  peasants,  and  their 
working  on  the  co-operative  basis.  Near- 
ly all  these  organizations  are  more  or 
less  affiliated  with  the  Popular  Party, 
whose  chiefs  hold  the  portfolios  of  Treas- 
ury and  Agriculture.  Their  program 
has  always  denounced  direct  action. 

When  the  Giolitti  Government  came 
in  last  June,  after  a  long  period  marked 
by  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Nitti 
Government  to  rule  by  Ministerial  de- 
crees owing  to  the  impossibility  to  legis- 
late on  account  of  the  strong  and  or- 
ganized Socialist  opposition,  the  official 
Socialist  press  ceased  its  propaganda  for 
a  political  revolution  and  continued  to 
argue  only  for  an  industrial  revolution. 
In  this  way  its  demonstrative  strikes 
enjoyed  a  certain  immunity  from  the 
Government,  particularly  if  conducted 
without  violence,  while  the  strikes  in- 
spired by  the  political  revolutionists  and 
the  anarchists  under  Enrico  Malatesta 
continued  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong 
but  gradually  weakening  hand.  As  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  non-political  activity, 
the  Socialist  Deputies  managed  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  law  confiscating  war 
profits,  although  it  was  pointed  out  by 
the  representatives  of  the  great  indus- 
tries in  the  Chamber  that  such  a  law, 
if  enforced,  would  deprive  many  indus- 
tries of  their  capital,  which  was  repre- 
sented to  a  large  extent  by  the  so-called 
war  profits. 

This  was  the  complicated  situation 
which    representatives    of    the    General 


Confederation  of  Labor  and  the  official 
Socialists,  on  Sept.  13,  demanded  that 
the  Government  place  before  Parliament. 
The  said  Government  was  still  neutral 
toward  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
private  property,  as  indulged  in  by  a 
Soviet  regime  over  a  limited,  yet  most 
vital,  region  of  Italian  industry. 

On  Sept.  7  the  hill  towns  of  Tuscany 
were  subjected  to  a  severe  series  of 
earthquake  shocks,  the  repercussions  of 
which  continued  for  several  days.  Al- 
though not  so  devastating  as  that  which 
destroyed  Messina  in  December,  1908, 
with  the  loss  of  96,000  lives  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  property  valued  at  $1,300,000, 
it  was  as  severe  as  the  Avezzano  earth- 
quake of  January,  1915.  As  late  as 
Sept.  15  deaths  to  the  number  of  500  had 
been  reported  and  20,000  persons  had 
been  rendered  homeless,  while  100  towns 
and  villages  had  been  wrecked.  The 
region  included  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
Placenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna  and  Forli — 
an  area  of  about  7,920  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  2,500,000,  extending  from 
beyond  the  Apennines  westward  to  the 
Etrurian  coast  Near  Spezia,  on  the 
coast,  a  new  volcano  appeared ;  the  ducal 
palace  at  Massa-Carrara,  once  the  Sum- 
mer residence  of  Napoleon's  sister,  was 
seriously  damaged;  at  Pistoja  the  dome 
of  the  historic  Church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Umilta  fell;  there  were  avalanches 
in  the  Alpine  districts;  there  was  a  set- 
tling in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

On  Aug.  25  the  Constitution  for  the 
Italian  colony  of  Cirenaica,  North  Af- 
rica, proclaimed  on  Nov.  2,  1919,  was 
promulgated,  with  mutual  ceremonies  in- 
dulged in  by  Arabs  and  Italians.  The 
document  was  similar  to  that  already 
applied  to  the  sister  region  of  Tripoli- 
tania — equal  public  and  private  rights, 
with  a  Parliament  and  appointed  execu- 
tive government — but,  while  the  first 
document  attempted  to  conserve  the 
former  Turkish  laws,  the  second  paid 
more  attention  to  the  tribal  traditions 
of  the  natives. 

The  Adriatic  question,  which  was  un- 
der direct  negotiation  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Rome  and  Belgrade,  re- 
ceived  a   new  complicating   element  on 
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Sept.  9,  when  Gabriel  d'Annunzio  pro- 
claimed Fiume  an  independent  State. 
The  National  Couricil  of  Fiume,  unable 
to  agree  with  the  poet-Captain's  ideas  of 
a  Constitution,  resigned  amid  the  local 
festivities  of  inauguration.  The  action 
of  d'Annunzio  was  said  to  pave  a  way 
by  which  Italy  might  secure  Fiume  at 
some  later  date,  according  to  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination,  should  the 
Fiumians  vote  for  union  with  the  penin- 
sula, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
Treaty  of  London  intact  for  present  dip- 
lomatic exigencies. 

THE  VATICAN— On  Monday,  Aug.  23, 
the  members  of  the  American  section  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women,  on 
their  way  to  the  Christiania  convention, 
were  received  in  private  audience  by  the 
Pope.  On  Aug.  28,  his  Holiness,  in  an 
address  to  the  visiting  American  Knights 
of  Columbus  at  an  extraordinary  audi- 
ence, praised  their  work  in  America, 
"  which  boasts  liberty  and  reciprocal  re- 
spect as  the  basis  of  its  Constitution," 
and  said  that  it  was  not  strange  that 
Knights  should  think  of  spreading  "their 
sphere  of  action  outside  the  confines  of 
their  own  beloved  country  and  extending 
it  to  Italy,"  for,  he  added: 

Unfortunately,  here  under  our  very 
eyes  an  odious  propaganda  aims  to  de- 
prive the  children  so  near  us  of  the 
most  precious  birthright  left  them  by  their 
ancestors— the  Catholic  faith.  Youth  is 
attracted  by  sport  toward  organizations 
which,  while  satisfying  this  inclination, 
aim  to  undermine  in  the  young  the  pre- 
cious treaslre  of  Catholic  principles.  Noble 
Knights,  you  are  not  unaware  of  the 
propaganda  to  which  we  allude.  We  hope 
you  will  oppose  in  Rome  also  your  good 
propaganda  to  that  which  we  deplore  is 
so  widely  diffused  in  this  city,  the  soul 
of  Catholicism. 

On  Aug.  26  Mgr.  Cherubini,  the  Apos- 
tolic Nunzio  at  Belgrade,  forwarded  to 
the  Vatican  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  the 
Croatian  Roman  Catholic  clergy  point- 
ing out  that,  since  the  Vatican  had  not 
seen  fit  to  support  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  Croats  against  the  policy  of 
the  Italian  Government,  the  Croatian 
clergy  would  be  obliged  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Holy  See.  Among 
other  petitions  of  the  Croats  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  Vatican  was  one  asking  for 


the    abolition    of    celibacy    among    the 
clergy. 

A  dispatch  from  Prague,  dated  Sept. 
10,  stated  that  the  Pope  had  consented 
to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
Czechoslovakia,  but  did  not  desire  to 
have  the  matter  form  a  subject  for  de- 
bate in  Parliament. 

SPAIN 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Sefior 
Bergamin  from  the  portfolio  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  refusal  of  Sefior  Bugallal 
to  take  it  over,  the  Dato  Ministry  re- 
signed on  Aug.  30  and  was  recast  two 
days  later  by  the  same  Premier  with 
the  following  slate: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Marine— EDU- 
ARDO  DATO. 

Minister     of    Foreign    Affairs— Marquis 
DE    LEMAM. 

Minister    of    Finance— LORENZO    PAS- 
CUAL. 

Minister     of     Justice— EZEKIEL     OR- 
DONEZ. 
Minister  of  War— Viscount  D'EZA. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction— Marquis 
PORTAGO. 

Minister  of  Public  Works— LUIS  ES- 
PADA. 
Minister  of  Labor— CARLOS  CANAL. 
Sefior  Ordonez  and  Marquis  Portago 
were  the  only  newcomers  in  the  Ministry, 
succeeding,  respectively,  Count  de  Bu- 
gallal and  Emilio  Ortuno.  Premier  Dato 
announced  that  there  would  be  no  changes 
in  the  Government's  program. 

The  Catalan  question  continued  to  fig- 
ure as  Spain's  Irish  problem,  and  the 
labor  situation  continued  acute.  It  was 
particularly  serious  in  Bilbao,  Ferrol, 
Madrid,  Barcelona  and  Rio  Tinto.  The 
former  Civil  Governor  of  Barcelona, 
Count  de  Salvatierra,  was  murdered  for 
the  alleged  reason  of  his  repressive 
measures  a*gainst  the  labor  unions, 
which  earned  the  good-will  of  the  em- 
ployers. These  measures  were  deemed 
futile,  however,  as  the  Public  Prosecu- 
tor, in  a  circular  letter  to  the  legal  au- 
thorities, complained  that  the  commit- 
tees were  still  able  to  collect  funds. 

MOROCCO — Spanish  military  opera- 
tions in  Morocco  are  proceeding  slowly, 
but  surely  and  efficiently.  Several  native 
chiefs  of  rebellious  tribes  have  sub- 
mitted.    The  column  which  set  out  from. 
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Larache  by  Sept.  4  had  occupied  Zau- 
tum,  where  it  intrenched,  while  detach- 
ments constructed  a  blockhouse  at  Beni- 
gorfa,  and  other  blockhouses,  protect- 
ing the  bivouacs.  The  next  move,  it  was 
stated,  would  be  upon  Wazan,  the  sacred 


town  of  the  Moroccans,  where  the  Grand 
Sherif  resides,  and  where  the  Sherifian 
forces  have  an  important  centre.  These 
military  operations,  in  Morocco  cost 
Spain  about  $9,000,000  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year. 


Scandinavia's  Cure  for  General  Strikes 

How  the    Suffering    Public    Revolted 


NORWAY  AND  DENMARK 

THE  recent  developments  in  Norway 
and  Denmark,  which  have  dis- 
credited the  Moscow  reports  of  a 
revolution  at  Trondhjem  and  the  declara- 
tion of  a  Socialist  Republic  for  Norway, 
witness  again  the  Bolshevist  blindness  to 
the  effect  of  national  traits  in  determin- 
ing national  action  in  Scandinavian 
countries.  These  developments  centre  in 
the  national  movement,  begun  in  Den- 
mark and  patterned  after  by  Norway, 
there  called  "  Samfundhjaelpen,"  or 
"  Community  Aid."  "  Samfund  "  is  a 
very  expressive  word  in  Danish-Norwe- 
gian, signifying  community,  society 
and  national  unity.  "  Hjaelp  "  means 
not  only  help  but  also  succor,  remedy 
against.  The  organization  of  this 
movement  is  hailed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion by  the  leading  Scandinavian  press, 
as  assuring  relief  from  the  long  plague 
of  strikes,  apathy  on  the  part  of  work- 
men and  consequent  under-production. 

This  Community  Aid  movement  came 
into  being  with  the  great  seamen's  and 
dockworkers'  strike  in  Copenhagen  in 
March,  when  the  Radical  Left,  the  So- 
cialists and  other  friends  of  the  dis- 
missed Zahle  Ministry  called  a  general 
strike  to  force  their  politics  through. 
The  threatened  crippling  of  all  industry 
and  agriculture  in  Denmark  called  into 
action  the  farmers'  co-operative  societies 
throughout  the  country,  who  placed  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  author- 
ities; the  latter  promised  protection  to 
these  volunteer  workers,  with  military 
force  if  necessary.  Business  men  and 
brainworkers  joined  in,  with  the  result 
that  "the  general  strike  was  instantly 
stricken  down." 


After  that  a  solid  organization  was 
formed  in  every  parish  to  provide 
against  such  another  emergency,  and  at 
a  convention,  held  in  July  at  Copenhagen, 
the  union  of  parish  chiefs  arranged  to 
support  Community  Aid  in  the  future, 
whenever  there  should  come  a  labor  stag- 
nation— through  great  strikes  or  lock- 
outs, blockades  or  boycotts — whose  ef- 
fects are  destructive  to  the  functions  of 
necessary  industries.  Thus  Community 
Aid  became  a  national  organization  of 
both  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who 
hold  themselves  ready  as  volunteers  for 
all  sorts  of  necessary  work.  Beginning 
with  farmers,  the  movement  now  com- 
prises people  of  all  social  conditions.  If 
the  police  find  the  situation  getting  out 
of  hand,  the  military  takes  over  the 
protection  of  volunteer  workers  against 
violence. 

In  Norway,  too,  the  viking  temper  of 
the  long-suffering  public  was  aroused  to 
form  a  similar  organization.  In  Bergen 
the  striking  laborers  forbade  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  One  of  their  own  number 
was  the  first  to  be  hit  by  this  decree. 
A  laborer  was  denied  by  his  comrades 
the  right  to  fill  up  his  deceased  father's 
grave  after  the  body  had  been  lowered. 
Public  indignation  was  intense;  the 
worm  turned;  and  the  Norse  word  for 
worm  means  also  serpent  and  dragon. 

Norway's  Community  Aid  is  estab- 
lished in  association  with  the  Norse 
Farmers'  League,  the  Freighters'  and 
Shipowners'  League  of  Norway,  the  In- 
dustrial League  of  Norway,  the  Hand- 
workers' Union  of  Norway,  the  Mercan- 
tile League  of  Norway  and  the  Bank 
Union  (bankforening)  of  Norway.  These 
organizations  pledge  themselves  to  stand 
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together  "  to  check  and  repel  irresponsi- 
ble men  who  wish  to  cripple  the  com- 
munity, stop  its  pulsation."  There,  as 
in  Denmark,  the  Community  Aid  takes 
over  necessary  work  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  public  authorities  and  is  protected 
by  the  same.  In  the  words  of  a  Chris- 
tiania  editorial :  "  This  is  not  strike- 
breaker work.  It  is  simply  self-defense 
on  the  part  of  society." 

As  results  of  the  formation  of  the 
Norwegian  Community  Aid,  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  laborers  is  decidedly  less 
pronounced  than  heretofore.  A  railroad 
strike  which  had  threatened  to  tie  up 
traffic  was  arranged  about  the  middle 
of  August  by  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Central  Organization  of 
Skilled  Workers.  The  railroad  men  ac- 
ceded to  the  Government  demand  that 
they  resume  work  pending  the  issue  of 
further  negotiations.  The  coast  traffic 
strike,  which  was  declared  in  sympathy 
with  the  railroad  men,  was  consequently 
called  off.  The  protracted  strike  of  mu- 
nicipal workers  at  Bergen  collapsed,  the 
workers  making  overtures  for  negotia- 
tions. 

The  new  railroad  strike  threatens  to 
tie  up  all  the  Norwegian  railroads  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  there  are  signs 
of  improvement.  The  Bolsheviki  and 
Left  Socialists  who  foment  such  disturb- 
ances have  no  foothold  in  politics. 
Everywhere  in  the  municipal  and  Parlia- 
mentary elections  they  have  been  turned 
out  or  reduced  to  minorities.  Of  the  126 
members  of  the  Storthing  the  Socialists 
number  only  eighteen,  and  most  of  these 
are  moderates  who  fiercely  oppose  Bol- 
shevism. The  Norwegian  Ministry, 
which  was  formed  in  June,  consists  of 
eight  Conservative  and  two  Liberal 
members.  The  holding  of  the  Twelfth 
Interparliamentary  Conference  of  the 
three  Northern  countries  at  Christiania, 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  is  cited 
both  in  the  Scandinavian  and  British 
press  as  proof  of  the  calmness  and  sta- 
bility of  the  institutions  of  Norway. 

As  Norway  imports  nearly  all  her 
foodstuffs  and  many  of  her  other  neces- 
sities of  life,  her  difficulties  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  depreciation  of  her  cur- 
rency.    Most  of  her  imports  come  from 


the  United  States,  and  as  the  supply  was 
cut  off  during  the  war,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  largely  upon  her  reserve 
stock. .  However,  extensive  coal  mines 
are  being  developed  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern part  of  Norway,  over  and  above  the 
wealth  she  is  developing  in  the  "  white 
coal "  of  her  waterfalls.  Work  con- 
tinues on  the  plans  to  convey  hydro- 
electric light,  heat  and  power  to  Den- 
mark by  means  of  aerial  or  submarine 
cables.  The  banks  urge  the  people  to 
thrift  and  hard  work,  and  since  Aug. 
19  the  Norwegian  Government  has  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  luxuries. 
Under  this  head  are  included  passenger 
automobiles,  motorcycles,  toys,  floor 
coverings,  precious-stone  jewelry,  pianos, 
gramophones  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, and  the  finer  grades  of  cotton, 
silk  and  wool  textiles,  dresses,  glass- 
ware, porcelain,  furniture,  furs  and  fur 
clothing,  footwear,  watches,  &c. 

From  Sept.  8  to  18  the  capital  of  Nor- 
way was  dominated  by  the  quinquennial 
convention  of  the  International  Council 
of  Women.  The  Storthing  Building  was 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  350  women 
delegates,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
were  English  and  American.  The  Stor- 
thing allowed  50,000  kroner  to  go  with 
the  donations  of  the  meeting,  and  Chris- 
tiania showed  great  public  and  private 
hospitality.  Mrs.  Nico  Hambro,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Norse  Women's  National 
Council,  bade  the  guests  welcome  in  Eng- 
lish. The  Norse  Second  Vice  President, 
Miss  Kirsten  Hoist,  greeted  them  in 
French.  The  First  Vice  President  was 
to  greet  them  in  German,  but  the  Ger- 
man women  did  not  attend,  preferring 
to  stand  aside  so  long  as  Germany  is 
not  invited  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
Foremost  among  the  foreign  guests,  of 
course,  were  the  directors,  who  are  Presi- 
dents of  the  various  national  councils. 
The  President  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women  is  Lady  Aberdeen.  The 
President  of  the  American  National 
Council  of  Women  is  Mrs.  Philip  North 
Moore  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  The  convention  at  Christiania 
had  thirteen  women  representatives  from 
South   America,   besides   delegates   from 
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Mexico,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Ukraine, 
Tasmania,  Canada  and  all  the  chief  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  subjects  discussed 
included  education,  economic  and  indus- 
trial problems  which  concern  women, 
national  well-being,  ethical  standards 
and  the  League  of  Nations. 

On  Sept.  8  a  cablegram  from  Copen- 
hagen to  the  Danish  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  announced  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Danish  Constitution  incorpo- 
rating North  Slesvig  into  Denmark  was 
ratified  in  a  general  referendum,  613,471 
voting  yes  against  19,490  voting  no.  The 
Danish  Constitution  requires  that  an 
amendment  must  be  ratified  by  at  least 
45  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote.  As  47.5  per  cent, 
voted  for  the  Slesvig  amendment,  North- 
Slesvig  became  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark.  The  Danish  Socialists  were 
in  favor  of  the  incorporation  of  North 
Slesvig,  but  dissatisfied  with  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  political  rea- 
sons ;  so  the  party  abstained  from  voting. 

SWEDEN 

Encouraged  by  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition in  America,  a  Government  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1913  to  consider  the 
liquor  question  made  a  report  at  the  end 
of  August,  recommending  the  prohibition 
of  all  drinks  having  an  alcoholic  content 
exceeding  2.8  per  cent.  Moreover,  the 
committee  proposed  that  absolute  prohi- 
bition be  submitted  to  a  national  refer- 
endum and  made  effective  if  favored  by 
three-fifths  of  the  electorate. 

Since  1913  Sweden  has  had  a  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  and  use  of  liquor.  Allow- 
ances of  liquor  are  thereby  made  accord- 
ing to  one's  income  and  domestic  respon- 


sibilities. Non-transferable  coupons  al- 
lowing four  liters  of  "  hard  liquor "  a 
month  are  issued  to  a  man,  which  cou- 
pons are  withheld  if  he  is  convicted  of 
illegal  use  of  them.  Three  drinks  of 
"  hard  liquor  "  are  allowed  at  a  meal,  to 
cost  not  less  than  50  cents.  If  through 
use  of  liquor  the  head  of  a  family 
jeopards  his  rent,  the  authorities  put  him 
on  short  beer  rations  until  he  makes  good 
his  overdraft  of  the  family  exchequer. 
The  stopping  of  liquor  imports  during 
the  war  practically  amounted  to  prohibi- 
tion, but  it  gave  rise  to  innumerable  illicit 
stills. 

The  death  of  Anders  Zorn,  at  the  age 
of  60  years,  removed  Sweden's  foremost 
artist.  His  work  is  reviewed  on  Pages 
125-6. 

ICELAND 

The  Danish  Legation  at  Washington 
announced  on  Sept.  11  that  King  Chris- 
tian of  Denmark  had  just  appointed  a 
new  Minister  to  his  own  country,  namely, 
a  Minister  to  represent  Iceland  at  the 
Danish  Court.  Denmark,  in  1918,  volun- 
tarily recognized  Iceland  as  a  free  and 
sovereign  State,  united  with  Denmark 
only  by  the  same  King.  The  Icelanders 
are  absolutely  independent  in  home  af- 
fairs, but  are  represented  by  Denmark  in 
foreign  affairs;  they  are,  however,  en- 
titled to  send  out  their  own  representa- 
tives when  special  circumstances  render 
it  expedient. 

Last  year  the  Danish  Government  ap- 
pointed as  its  Minister  to  Iceland  Mr. 
Boeggild,  former  Danish  Consul  General 
in  New  York.  Now  Iceland  will  have  as 
its  own  Minister  to  Denmark  the  Ice- 
landic lawyer  Svein  Bjoernsson. 


The  Low  Countries 

American  Victory   in  Olympic  Games 


BELGIUM 

AMERICAN    athletes     showed    their 
supremacy  in  the  track  and  field 
events   of   the    Olympic   games   at 
Antwerp,  and  in  the  final  score  made  212 
points  against  105  for  Finland,  the  near- 
est competitor.    The  other  nations  scored 


as   follows:     Sweden,  95;   England,   85 
France,  34;  Italy,  28;  South  Africa,  24 
Canada,   10;   Norway,   10;   Denmark,   9 
Esthonia,  8;  New  Zealand,  5;   Belgium, 
5;  Australia,  5;  Czechoslovakia,  3;  Hol- 
land, 2,  and  Luxemburg,  1.     While  the 
athletes    of    the    United    States    proved 
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their  unquestionable  superiority  in  run- 
ning, jumping,  pole  vaulting  and  weight 
throwing,  still  it  was  impressively  dem- 
onstrated that  the  European  countries, 
especially  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
have  greatly  improved  in  athletic 
prowess. 

The  project  of  a  defensive  alliance  of 
France  and  Belgium  was  signed  by 
Marshal  Foch  and  the  Belgian  Chief  of 
Staff,  but  on  Aug.  31  it  was  decided 
to  limit  its  scope  to  an  agreement  not 
considered  absolutely  binding  on  either 
party,  resembling  the  entente  cordiale 
between  France  and  England  before  the 
war;  that  is  to  say,  a  moral  obligation 
which  can  be  repudiated  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  either  State. 

Belgian  railway  workers,  like  other 
laborers  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  sym- 
pathized with  the  Bolsheviki  during  their 
struggle  with  the  Poles  and  decided  to 
prevent  the  transportation  from  or 
through  Belgium  of  troops  or  munitions 
intended  for  Poland.  General  Janson, 
Minister  of  War,  and  Paul  Hymans,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  resigned  because  they 
differed  on  this  point  from  their  Social- 
ist colleagues  in  the  three-party  Cabinet, 
but  General  Janson  withdrew  his  resigna- 
tion the  next  day  on  account  of  the 
serious  situation  it  might  cause,  both 
Chambers  having  adjourned. 

Previous  to  adjournment  the  Belgian 


Chamber,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  passed 
a  law  providing  for  a  bonus  for  all  Bel- 
gian soldiers,  regardless  of  rank.  Each 
soldier  will  receive  75  francs  for  each 
month  of  service  at  the  front  between 
Aug.  1,  1914,  and  Nov.  11,  1918,  and  50 
francs  for  each  month  of  service  at  the 
rear  or  while  interned  as  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

HOLLAND 

The  tercentenary  celebration  of  the 
preparations  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
sail  for  America  began  in  Holland  on 
Aug.  29  and  lasted  until  Sept.  2.  Me- 
morial services  were  held  in  Leyden  and 
Amsterdam  and  the  delegates  made  a 
boat  trip  from  Leyden  to  Delfshaven 
along  the  picturesque  canal  that  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  themselves  traveled  300 
years  ago.  On  the  last  day  the  delegates 
left  Holland  for  Plymouth.  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  received  the  American  Minister 
and  officers  at  her  Summer  palace,  Het 
Loo,  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

The  former  Kaiser  recently  built  *a 
wall  of  logs  sawed  by  himself  around  the 
place  where  he  works,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
gaze  of  possible  onlookers.  This  not  be- 
ing sufficient,  he  ordered  a  high  fence 
built.  When  a  Prussian  Junker  visited 
him  while  at  work  chopping  down  a  tree 
he  is  said  to  have  suddenly  exclaimed  as 
the  chips  fell,  "  This  is  the  way  heads 
will  fly  when  I  return  to  Germany." 


German  Efforts  at  Treaty  Fulfillment 

Labor  Troubles  in  Silesia 


GERMANY 

WITH  the  payment  by  the  German 
Government  of  100,000  francs  to 
Charles  Laurent,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  on  Sept.  9,  as 
indemnity  for  the  losses  and  damages 
sustained  by  France  through  the  de- 
struction on  Aug.  26  of  the  French  Con- 
sulate in  Breslau  by  a  mob  of  German 
Nationalists  and  Anti-Semites,  the  prin- 
cipal step  was  taken  toward  smoothing 
over  an  incident  tl*at  came  near  causing 
a  diplomatic  break  between  France  and 
Germany. 


The  mob  which  wrecked  the  French 
Consulate,  and  the  Polish  as  well,  had 
been  inflamed  by  refugees  from  Upper 
Silesia  who  told  of  alleged  outrages  per- 
petrated upon  the  German  inhabitants 
of  that  region  by  the  Poles.  Then  came 
a  report  that  Polish  regular  troops  were 
attacking  Oppeln  and  killing  German 
citizens  in  the  streets.  The  Pan-Ger- 
man and  Anti-Semitic  elements  raised 
the  cry,  "To  the  Polish  Consulate!" 
and  the  raid  on  the  Consulates  and  sev- 
eral   Jewish    shops    followed.      Prompt 
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apologies  were  made  by  Dr.  Simons,  the 
German  Foreign  Minister,  to  the  French 
Government,  and  later  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity  and  arrangements  for  dip- 
lomatic satisfaction  were  worked  out. 

All  through  the  month  there  was  un- 
rest in  Upper  Silesia  and  along  the  Ger- 
man-Polish frontier,  due  to  racial  clashes 
complicated  by  attempts  on  the  part  of 
German  workers  to  prevent  the  trans- 
portation of  military  supplies  to  the 
Poles  for  their  war  with  Russia.  The 
contents"  of  many  of  the  trains,  when 
held  up,  were  found  to  be  destined  not 
for  the  Poles,  but  for  the  troops  of  oc- 
cupation in  the  plebiscite  districts;  but 
the  agitated  masses  were  not  inclined  to 
make  fine  distinctions,  so  trouble  fol- 
lowed. In  a  clash  at  Kattowitz  on  Aug. 
17  between  French  troops  and  a  crowd 
one  soldier  was  killed,  while  nine  civil- 
ians were  slain  and  twenty-six  wounded. 
This  skirmish  occurred  in  connection 
with  a  strike  called  by  the  miners  and 
other  workers  of  Upper  Silesia  against 
the  continuation  of  the  Russo-Polish  war. 

These  troubles  in  the  Silesian  mining 
country  reduced  the  output  of  the  coal 
so  much  needed  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  enable  it  to  live  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  Spa  agreement  and  de- 
liver 2,000,000  tons  a  month  to  the  Allies. 
Consequently,  the  German  peace  delega- 
tion in  Paris  on  Sept.  9  handed  a  note 
to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  dirncting 
attention  to  the  Upper  Silesian  situation 


and  pointing  out  that  further  disturb- 
ances there  would  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  furnish  the  September  quota. 
It  appears  that  the  Ruhr  output  alone 
is  not  expected  to  be  large  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  dispense  altogether 
with  the  Silesian  coal.  On  Sept.  3  the 
French  Government  announced  that  the 
German  coal  deliveries  up  to  Aug.  28 
had  reached  1,500,000,  and  probably 
1,600,000  tons  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
On  Sept.  5  Otto  Hue,  the  leader  of  the 
German  union  miners,  told  The  New 
York  Times  Berlin  correspondent  that 
the  monthly  quota  had  been  fully  de- 
livered, with  the  exception  of  some  20,- 
000  to  30,000  tons  coming  to  Italy,  which 
could  not  be  delivered  because  of  trans- 
portation difficulties  in  Silesia. 

At  a  conference  in  London  on  Aug.  24, 
attended  by  Andres  Hermes,  the  German 
Food  Minister;  Charles  A.  McCurdy,  the 
British  Food  Controller,  and  representa- 
tives of  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  a 
small  Anglo-German  technical  committee 
was  formed  to  examine  Germany's  most 
urgent  food  needs  and  to  work  out  plans 
to  see  that  the  Ruhr  miners  got  the  in- 
creased rations  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  speed  up  production. 

The  miners'  union  continued  to  urge 
the  nationalization  of  the  mines.  This 
contention  was  supported  by  a  report 
issued  on  Sept.  3  by  the  special  Govern- 
ment commission  investigating  the  feasi- 
bility   of    socializing    German    industry, 
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which  recommended  the  socialization  of 
the  coal  mines.  No  immediate  action  is 
expected  on  the  commission's  recom- 
mendation, but  force  is  lent  to  its  con- 
clusions by  data  compiled  by  Dr. 
Kuczensky,  director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  Schoenberg  district  of 
Greater  Berlin,  showing  that  the  mine 
owners'  profits  had  risen  from  1.20 
marks  per  ton  before  the  war  to  39 
marks,  the  ratio  of  profits  to  wages 
now  being  3  to  5,  instead  of  1  to  5.  Even 
in  the  Ruhr  district  the  price  of  a  ton 
of  coal  is  210  marks,  compared  with  12 
marks  in  pre-war  days. 

Further  steps  toward  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  wartime  economic  machine 
were  taken  through  the  abolition  of 
Government  regulation  of  trading  in 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  the  decision 
by  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  12,  to  abol- 
ish the  restrictions  en  trading  in  pota- 
toes. The  crop  was  reported  to  be  good, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  cities  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  laying  in  their  reserves 
of  some  38,000,000  bushels  for  the  com- 
ing Winter.  The  Socialist  committee 
members  opposed  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
on  free  trading,  on  the  ground  that  the 
agrarians  would  be  sure  to  raise  their 
prices  to  excessive  figures. 

On  Sept.  9  a  Berlin  report  said  the 
harvest  in  Prussia  was  officially  esti- 
mated as  considerably  less  than  that  of 
last  year.  An  official  report  on  German 
sugar  production  for  1919-20,  made  pub- 
lic Aug.  18,  showed  a  drop  to  7,077,585 
double  zentners  (a  double  zentner  equals 
about  220  pounds)  from  13,245,799  double 
zentners  in  the  preceeding  season.  When 
the  official  prices  for  live  cattle  were 
fixed  at  from  40  to  60  marks  less  per 
hundredweight  than  those  prevailing  up 
to  Aug.  11  there  was  renewed  clamor 
by  the  agrarian  interests  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  maximum  prices  in  general,  but 
the  Food  Ministry  could  not  be  moved 
to  this  step,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
experience  of  Baden,  which  province,  in 
defiance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  invading 
a  field  of  jurisdiction  reserved  for  the 
National  Government,  had  done  away 
with  the  regulation  of  meat  prices  and 
had  seen  them  mount  rapidly. 


Attempts  by  employers  to  collect  the 
10  per  cent,  income  tax  imposed  upon 
workers'  wages  by  the  Government 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
Wiirttemberg,  where  general  strikes 
were  called  to  emphasize  the  workers' 
resistance;  all  industry  in  Stuttgart  was 
tied  up  for  some  days  at  the  behest  of 
the  agitators,  who  declared  that  the  Ger- 
man workers  were  justified  in  refusing 
to  pay  this  income  tax  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  made  no  serious  effort  to 
collect  the  huge  profits  made  by  capital- 
ists and  war  profiteers.  Late  reports 
indicate,  however,  that  the  firm  stand 
of  the  Government  was  effective,  and 
that  the  taxes  were  being  collected. 

The  scene  of  the  usual  monthly  "  es- 
tablishing of  a  Soviet  Republic "  was 
laid  this  time  in  the  little  factory  town 
of  Cothen  in  Anhalt,  and  in  Velbert, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  where  groups  of  per- 
sons, called  Communists  by  the  conser- 
vative press  and  branded  as  provocative 
agents  by  the  Socialist  papers,  seized 
the  local  Governmental  powers  on  Aug. 
20,  only  to  be  chased  away  the  next  day 
by  the  Security  Police  without  any 
casualties. 

In  the  meantime,  the  general  disarma- 
ment of  the  civilian  population  decreed 
by  the  Reichstag  over  the  opposition  of 
the  Junker  Nationalists  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Socialists  proceeded  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Peters,  a  former  Cabinet 
member  appointed  as  National  Commis- 
sioner for  Disarmament.  President 
Ebert,  in  an  appeal  issued  Aug.  24,  re- 
minded the  people  that  failure  to  co- 
operate in  this  work  would  endanger 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
incur  the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  Spa 
agreement.  All  military  weapons,  and 
even  hunting  rifles,  are  covered  by  the 
law,  but  shotguns  seem  to  be  excepted. 
Speedy  delivery  of  the  banned  arms  was 
encouraged  by  the  announcement  that  a 
premium  of  100  marks  would  be  paid 
for  each  rifle  up  to  Oct.  10,  and  of  50 
marks  until  Oct.  20.  After  the  latter 
date  no  premiums  are  to  be  paid,  but 
amnesty  for  the  illegal  possession  of 
arms  will  continue  until  Nov.  1,  which 
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is  the  last  day  for  voluntary  delivery. 
The  local  communities  are  to  accept  the 
arms  and  destroy  them,  according  to  in- 
structions from  Berlin.  On  Sept.  10  it 
was  estimated  that  the  premiums  would 
cost  the  Government  about  200,000,000 
marks,  although  deliveries  were  not  as 
rapid  as  had  been  expected  of  the  some 
1,500,000  army  rifles  and  thousands  of 
machine  guns  still  in  the  hands  of  civil- 
ians. The  Allied  Commission  of  Control 
in  Germany  reported  on  the  same  date 
satisfactory  progress  in  collecting  and 
destroying  these  weapons,  especially  as 
respects  the  cannon  and  machine  guns, 
which  were  being  •  made  useless  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  a  week.  The  old  gun  metal 
is  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  agricul- 
tural machinery. 

The  Independent  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist leaders  protested  that  the  dis- 
armament law  would  be  used  merely  to 
disarm  the  working  people,  while  the  re- 
actionary bourgeoisie  would  be  allowed 
to  retain  its  weapons  for  another  attempt 
to  overthrow  any  Government  not  to  its 
liking.  Force  was  lent  to  these  protests 
by  the  publicity  given  in  the  German 
press  to  the  doings  of  a  Bavarian  for- 
estry official  named  Escherich,   a  close 


friend  of  Dr.  Kahr,  the  Bavarian  Pre- 
mier, who  had  begun  early  in  the  Sum- 
mer the  linking  together  of  all  the  semi- 
military  bourgeois  organizations  in  a 
body  dubbed  the  "  Orgesch."  This  group 
of  armed  men,  embracing  the  supposedly 
disbanded  units  of  the  Home  Defense 
Guards,  especially  in  Bavaria,  and  near- 
ly all  other  similar  bodies,  was  found 
to  be  connected  with  the  Army  Intelli- 
gence Service  through  the  spy  headquar- 
ters in  Magdeburg,  which  also  worked 
hand  in  glove  with  the  newly  organized 
Pinkerton  Detective  Bureau,  a  sort  of 
strikebreaking  and  general  spying 
agency  responsible  for  several  false  re- 
ports of  alleged  intrigues  .between  Ger- 
man Communists  and  Independents  and 
Russian  Bolsheviki.  Herr  Escherich  is- 
sued a  statement  that  his  organization 
was  perfectly  loyal  and  was  only  in- 
tended to  support  the  Government  if 
trouble  with  the  Reds  should  material- 
ize, but  the  outcry  against  the  "  Or- 
gesch "  was  so  strong  that  Herr  Sever- 
ing, the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, decreed  on  Aug.  17  its  dissolution 
in  all  Prussia;  the  other  German  States, 
with  the  probable  exception  of  Bavaria, 
were  expected  to  do  likewise. 
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A  realignment  of  German  political 
parties  may  result  from  the  dissension 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Independent  Social- 
ists caused  by  the  altered  attitude  of 
their  delegates  to  the  Third  International 
at  Moscow.  These  delegates  returned 
bearing  the  terms  upon  which  the  party 
would  be  admitted  to  the  Bolshevist- 
dominated  International.  The  terms  in- 
cluded absolute  submission  to  the  edicts 
of  the  International  in  domestic  as  well 
as  international  policies,  the  throwing 
out  of  the  so-called  conservative  leaders, 
such  as  Karl  Kautsky  and  Rudolph  Hil- 
ferding,  and  an  attempt  to  unite  with 
the  numerically  insignificant  German 
Communist  Party  under  the  latter's 
name.  When  these  terms  were  presented 
to  a  conference  of  party  officials  and 
deputies  in  Berlin  on  Sept.  3  by  Dele- 
gates Dittmann,  Crispien,  Dauemig  and 
Stoecker,  accompanied  by  most  unfavor- 
able reports  by  Dittmann  and  Professor 
Karl  Ballod,  a  Majority  Socialist  just 
returned  from  several  months'  research 
work  in  Russia  for  the  Government  of 
Latvia,  the  sentiment  of  the  conference 
was  almost  unanimous  against  accepting 
the  Moscow  terms.  It  was  asserted  by 
several  of  the  most  radical  Independents, 
including  Louise  Zietz,  that  the  German 
party  would  not  admit  outside  dictation 
of  its  affairs,  even  by  the  Communist 
International.  No  decision  was  taken 
by  the  conference,  but  a  general  party 
convention  was  called  for  Oct.  24  to 
settle  the  matter.  If  the  Moscow  terms 
are  rejected  the  extreme  Left  Wing  of 
the  Independents  is  expected  to  break 
away  and  unite  wHh  the   Communists, 


while  the  moderate  Right  Wing  may  join 
with  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Majority  So- 
cialist Party  and  form  the  real  German 
Socialist  Party  of  the  future,  leaving  the 
moderate  Majority  Socialists  to  join  with 
the  Democrats  and  the  Progressive  Wing 
of  the  Centre  Party,  and  constitute  a 
sort  of  centre,  opposed  on  the  Right  by 
the  Junker  Nationalists,  the  big  business 
People's  Party,  and  the  reactionary  ele- 
ments of  the  Centre  Party,  and  on  the 
Left  by  the  new  Socialist  Party  and  the 
Communists. 

Germany  continued  to  maintain  neu- 
trality between  Poland  and  Russia,  de- 
spite the  fact  that,  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Simons  to  the 
Reichstag's  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  Sept.  1,  overtures  had  been  made  to 
him  by  both  sides  to  enter  the  lists. 
German  workers  continued  to  hold  up 
trains  and  ships  which  they  alleged  were 
carrying  war  material  to  .the  Poles,  and 
on  Sept.  10  the  Conference  of  Ambassa- 
dors in  Paris  decided  to  protest  to  the 
German  Government  against  the  stop- 
ping of  ships  bound  for  Danzig  by  way 
of  the  Kiel  Canal.  The  number  of  Bol- 
shevist troops  driven  over  the  German 
border  and  interned,  more  or  less  loosely, 
by  the  Germans,  was  put  at  128,000  on 
Sept.  6,  when  Germany  asked  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors  for  permission  to 
send  more  troops  into  East  Prussia  to 
control  the  situation.  The  Poles  asserted 
that  there  were  troops  enough  for  that 
purpose,  but  that  the  Germans  permitted 
the  Bolsheviki  to  run  at  large  and  raid 
Polish  territory  at  will.  The  request  was 
denied  by  the  Council. 


Monarchist  Plots  on  the  Danube 


HUNGARY 

THE  blockade  declared  against  Hun- 
gary by  the  International  Trade 
Union  Congress  was  lifted  on  Aug. 
9,  after  the  leaders  had  decided  that  its 
continuance  would  be  useless.  A  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  Amsterdam  labor 
executive  to  the  workers  of  Austria 
enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  em- 
bargo   failed.      In    the   first   place,    the 


statement  says,  the  co-operation  of  the 
workers  of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  proved  in- 
adequate for  lack  of  substantial  sup- 
port from  workers  in  countries  with- 
out frontiers  in  common  with  Hungary. 
The  success  of  the  blockade  was  expected 
on  the  assumption  that  the  workers  of 
Western  Europe  would  exert  pressure  on 
their  Governments  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
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vention  against  the  White  Terror.  This 
expectation  did  not  materialize.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Magyar  working  class 
was  so  exhausted  by  suffering  from  the 
White  Terror  that  it  was  unable  to  act 
with  the  workers  of  neighbor  States.  In 
the  third  place,  the  failure  of  the  block- 
ade is  due  to  the  indirect  support  ac- 
corded to  the  terrorist  regime  by  some 
of  the  Entente  Governments  desirous  of 
using  the  armed  forces  of  Hungary  for 
their  own  ends. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  of  the  assas- 
sins of  Count  Stephen  Tisza,  war  Pre- 
mier of  Hungary,  who  was  murdered  on 
Oct.  31,  1918,  Stephen  Friedrich,  ex- 
Premier  and  leader  of  the  anti-Semitic 
extremists,  was  called  as  a  witness.  It 
is  generally  understood,  however,  that 
Friedrich  is  the  real  defendant  in  a  trial 
which  is  being  forced  by  the  Horthy 
Government  at  this  juncture  chiefly  with 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  Friedrich 
from  the  political  scene.  It  is  said  that 
Regent  Horthy  aspires  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary  and  is  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officers'  army,  but  his 
ambition  is  thwarted  by  Friedrich,  whose 
influence  is  still  formidable  and  who 
possesses,  in  the  Society  of  Awakening 
Hungarians,  a  powerful  political 
machine.  Friedrich  favors  the  candidacy 
of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  while  some  of 
his  supporters,  especially  the  legitimist 
group  of  army  officers  headed  by 
Colonel  Lehar,  are  for  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IV.,  now  an  exile  in  Switzerland. 

The  intrigues  centring  around  the 
impending  restoration  of  monarchy  are 
not  openly  discussed  in  the  Budapest 
press,  but  the  political  bearing  of  the 
Tisza  murder  trial  is  fully  recognized. 
Horthy's  supporters  scored  a  success 
when  the  National  Assembly  extradited 
Friedrich  to  the  court.  Until  then  Fried- 
rich had  been  protected  by  his  right  of 
immunity  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body.  However,  the  outcome  of  the  trial 
is  very  dubious;  the  chief  witnesses 
against  Friedrich,  the  former  officers 
Huettner  and  Stankovsky,  now  under  in- 
dictment as  the  actual  murderers  of 
Tisza,  are  considered  entirely  untrust- 
worthy.    On  the  stand  Friedrich  denied 


all  knowledge  of  the  plot  against  Tisza 
and  ridiculed  the  attempt  to  implicate 
him  in  the  case. 

A  remarkable  resolution,  introduced 
by  Deputy  Budavary,  was  adopted  in  the 
National  Assembly  with  only  nine  voices 
dissenting — among  them  th>  Counts  Ap- 
ponyi  and  Andrassy.  and  the  Catholic 
prelate  Giesswein.  It  calls  for  legislation 
aiming  at  the  complete  disfranchisement 
of  Jews.  The  following  specific  meas- 
ures are  suggested :  Jews  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  own  or  to  lease 
landed  property;  they  should  be  allowed 
to  own  only  one  house  each;  no  foreign 
Jews  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
country,  and  those  who  entered  since 
1914  should  be  expelled;  no  Jews  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  positions  as  teachers, 
college  professors,  managers  of  the- 
atrical enterprises,  editors  and  managers 
of  newspapers,,  army  officers,  State  of- 
ficials and  diplomatists;  no  Jews  should 
be  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  military 
or  the  police ;  no  Jew  should  obtain  State 
contracts;  Jews  should  be  forbidden  to 
keep  Gentile  servants ;  all  Jews  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  Hungary's  enemies  or 
of  Bolshevistic  tendencies  should  be 
court-martialed  and  shot. 

AUSTRIA 

In  representations  made  to  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Entente  Powers  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Renner  pointed  out  that  the  raid 
on  the  Austrian  arsenal  of  Fiirstenfeld 
and  the  existence  of  a  monarchist  re- 
cruiting centre  at  Zalaegerszeg  indicated 
a  very  real  menace  to  the  existence  of 
the  Austrian  Republic  on  the  part  of  the 
militarist  Government  of  Hungary. 
Renner  said  that,  as  the  provisions  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  rendered  self-defense  im- 
possible for  Austria,  the  republic  had  to 
seek  support  from  the  Entente,  especial- 
ly as  the  danger  from  the  East  prevents 
internal  consolidation  of  the  Austrian 
State.  An  official  declaration  to  the 
press  pointed  out  that,  whereas  the  dis- 
armament of  Austria,  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of,  St.  Germain,  has  been  car- 
ried out,  Hungary  not  only  does  not  dis- 
arm, but  increases  her  army  to  a  war 
footing. 

A  report  submitted  to  the  War  Minis- 
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try  by  Colonel  Koerner  clears  up  the  de- 
tails of  the  raid  on  Fiirstenf  eld.  The  re- 
port describes  the  raid  as  a  regular  mili- 
tary attack  conducted  on  a  well -laid  plan 
based  on  full  knowledge  of  the  terrain 
and  fulfilling  all  strategic  requirements. 
The  Hungarians  seized  the  arsenal  and 
the  tobacco  factory,  posted  strong  guards 
at  the  bridge  and  along  the  railroad, 
closed  the  streets  for  traffic  and  occupied 
the  gendarmerie  barracks.  The  loot 
comprised  121  machine  guns,  7,500 
rounds  of  ammunition,  1,938  rifles,  2,336 
belts  and  456  cartridge-boxes.  The  raid- 
ers were  assisted  by  Captain  Berdorfer 
of  the  Austrian  frontier  police,  whose 
family  had  removed,  on  the  day  before 
the  raid,  to  Hungarian  territory. 

Speculations  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
raiders  continue  in  the  press.  Accord- 
ing to  one  version  the  attack  was  led  by 
Lieutenant  Hejjas,  the  notorious  terror- 
ist chieftain  and  perpetrator  of  the 
Kecskemet  massacre.  Another  source 
names  the  Lehar  Division,  whose  head, 
Colonel  Lehar,  opposes  Horthy's  claim  to 
the  Hungarian  throne  and  stands  for  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IV.  On  this  ac- 
count Horthy's  Minister  of  War  refused 
to  serve  out  ammunition  to  Lehar's 
men,  who  have  helped  themselves  by 
plundering  Fiirstenfeld. 

The  central  executive  of  Austrian 
trade   unions   appealed   to   the   Interna- 


tional Trade  Union  Federation  at 
Amsterdam  emphasizing  the  menace  of 
Magyar  militarism  to  the  existence  of 
the  Austrian  Republic.  The  appeal  also 
asks  the  aid  of  the  workers  of  Europe 
for  the  distressed  people  of  Austria. 

A  commercial  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded with  Rumania  for  a  year.  It 
contains  a  most-favored-nation  clause 
and  insures  reciprocal  rights  to  vessels 
of  either  State  in  the  waters  of  the 
other.  There  are  provisions  for  com- 
mercial exchange.  Rumania  undertakes 
to  furnish  Austria  with  oil,  cereals  and 
raw  materials,  receiving  in  return  rail- 
road supplies,  agricultural  machinery 
and  manufactured  products.  At  the 
same  time  an  Austrian  concern  con- 
tracted with  the  Rumanian  Government 
for  the  reparation  of  500  locomotives. 

The  Vienna  police  discovered  a  well- 
organized  conspiracy  engaged  in  counter- 
feiting Czechoslovak  currency  in  huge 
sums.  The  members  of  the  gang  are  all 
Hungarians,  some  of  them  officers  of 
the  Horthy  army.  Several  accomplices 
were  arrested,  but  the  ringleader,  a 
Magyar  officer  named  Horvath,  escaped. 
There  are  indications  that  the  gang 
worked  under  protection  of  the  Magyar 
Legation  at  Vienna  and  that  the  counter- 
feited notes  were  circulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compromising  the  credit  of  the 
Czechoslovak  State. 
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Nations  of  the  New  Alliance 


THE  understanding  between  Prague, 
Belgrade  and  Bucharest  _  imparted 
to  the  world  on  Aug.  13  with  the 
title,  "  The  Little  Entente,"  played  an 
important  part  in  the  political  discus- 
sions concerning  the  Balkans,  which  dis- 
counted the  idea  that  the  miniature  en- 
tente was  a  mere  set  of  commercial 
agreements.  Disparaging  comments  as  to 
its  nature  and  effect  came  not  only  from 
Austria  and  Hungary,  but  also  from 
France  and  Italy.  The  latter  Govern- 
ments feared  it  would  lead  to  a  prema- 
ture Balkanic  league.  Rumania  advised 
such  a  league. 


On  Sept.  10,  M.  Take  Jonescu,  the  Ru- 
manian Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  felt 
obliged  to  make  a  statement  in  the  Ex- 
celsior of  Paris  vigorously  denying  the 
suggestion  that  had  appeared  in  the 
French  press  that  Rumania  would  make 
territorial  concessions  to  Hungary  in 
order  to  placate  Budapest.  M.  Jonescu 
rejected  with  equal  vigor  the  proposal 
put  forward  by  Le  Temps  of  Paris  that 
Budapest  be  chosen  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Danube  Commission. 

The  Giornale  d'ltalia  of  Rome,  said: 

"  The  Little  Entente  "  moves  Italy  more 
than  anything  else  to  insist  on  the  imme- 
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diate  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  London. 
It  is  said  to  aim  at  complete  neutrality 
in  the  Russo-Polish  conflict,  common  de- 
fense against  danger  from  Hungary  and 
preservation  from  the  ultimate  return  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  as  well  as  against  a 
Danubian  confederation  which  might  be 
the  instrument  to  gain  hegemony  for 
some  Western  power.  Now,  if  these  are 
the  sole  intentions  of  the  "  Little  En- 
tente," Italy  has  no  ground  for  objection 
to  it;  but  this  apparently  innocent  little 
alliance  has  within  its  scope  a  revival  of 
the  Pan-Slav  idea,  which  the  press  of  the 
smaller  Slav  countries  is  agitating,  hoping 
that  the  "  Great  Mother,  Russia,"  will 
again  make  her  power  felt. 

Italy  by  the  victory  which  eliminated 
Austria-Hungary  and  gave  her  important 
strategic  and  economic  positions  on  the 
Adriatic,  like  Trieste,  opened  the  way  to 
possible  conflicts,  not  only  with  the  Jugo- 
slavs, but  with  all  the  Danubian  and 
Balkan  Slavs.  If  Italy  intends  to  retain 
her  hold  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  she"  must  be  strong  militarily 
and  diplomatically,  or  she  may  as  well 
abandon  her  aims  at  once. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Jugoslavs 
and  the  Greeks  negotiated  a  commercial 
treaty  last  Winter.  On  Aug.  4  a  parallel 
to  it  was  concluded  between  the  Bulgars 
and  the  Czechs.  Later  on,  in  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  animosity  which  was  grow- 
ing in  Sofia  and  Athens  on  account 
of  these  commercial  agreements,  which 
might  have  concealed  certain  projects 
for  mutual  defense,  M.  Stambolisky,  the 
Premier,  addressed  a  personal  note  to 
M.  Venizelos,  the  Greek  Premier,  sug- 
gesting a  rapprochement  between  their 
two  countries. 

On   the  other  hand,  the   Progress   o 
Athens  declared: 

M.  Take  Jonescu,  the  active  and  enter- 
prising Rumanian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  the  intention  to  go  to  Bel- 
grade and  Athens  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  formation  of  a  Balkanic  bloc  capa- 
ble of  assuring  peace  in  the  Balkans  and 
especially  of  making  the  Bulgars  under- 
stand that  no  attempt  tending  to  reverse 
the  order  of  things  established  in  the 
Peninsula  would  be  tolerated  in  the  Penin- 
sula by  Rumania,  Jugoslavia  and  Greece. 

Such  was  the  point  reached  in  inter- 
Balkanic  politics,  ever  more  enigmatical. 

JUGOSLAVIA 

Agram,  the  old  capital  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  rather  than  Belgrade,  the  capi- 
tal of  Serbia,  came  in  for  an  exchange 
of  formal  amenities  over  the  signing  of 


the  "  Little  Entente "  pact,  or,  to  be 
exact,  that  part  of  it  incorporating  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes and  Czechoslovakia,  which  refers, 
many  people  believe,  to  a  definite  mili- 
tary defensive  alliance,  while  the  arti- 
cles identified  with  Rumania  are  more 
concerned  with  maintaining  neutrality 
toward  Soviet  Russia  and  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  rehabilitation  of 
all  three  States. 

At  Agram  on  Aug.  16  the  Serbian 
Premier,  M.  Vesnitch,  gave  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Benes,  the  Czechoslovak 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  Offi- 
cers' Club.  In  offering  a  toast  to  the 
guest,  M.  Vesnitch  said  that  they  wel- 
comed Dr.  Benes  "  because  we  know  that 
he  makes  the  policy  of  his  people — that 
admirable  people  which  was  first  among 
our  brother  Slavs  to  fight  against  the 
invaders  and  to  defend  the  national  in- 
dividuality."   He  then  proceeded: 

We  have  not  shed  our  blood  on  behalf  of 
liberty  in  order  to  oppress  others,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  be  unjust  or  aggressors,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  will  tolerate  no  dis- 
position to  overturn  the  status  established 
by  peace  treaties.  We  have  no  designs  on 
the  property  of  any  neighbor,  but  we 
would  be  unworthy  of  our  heroes  and 
our  martyrs  if  we  permitted  for  one  mo- 
ment the  illusion  even  of  putting  in  ques- 
tion our  political  and  territorial  rights. 
Our  two  peoples  will,  then,  highly  approve 
our  alliance,  and  will  greet  it  with  con- 
fidence and  enthusiasm.  They  will  also 
appreciate  our  great  merit  in  this  work  of 
assuring  peace. 

In  responding  to  the  toast  Dr.  Benes 
made  a  similar  reference  to  "  our  great 
Allies,"  but  added:  "and  we  will  pursue 
with  them  a  policy  of  justice  and  right." 
He  then  praised  the  devotion  of  -the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  to  the  Slav 
cause  and  continued: 

At  a  moment  when  in  the  East  two 
Slav  nations  are  in  conflict  one  with  the 
other,  it  is  our  duty  to  draw  the  more 
closely  together,  in  order  to  show  Europe 
that  two  other  Slav  nations  wish  inti- 
mately to  collaborate  *in  the  pacification 
of  Europe  and  in  establishing  the  founda- 
tions of  an  entirely  new  Europe,  a  Europe 
peaceable,  just  and  democratic.  It  is  our 
duty  at  this  moment  to  accentuate  a  little 
Slav  collaboration.  *  *  *  Our  two  peo- 
ples may  have  full  confidence  in  itheir 
near  and  distant  future,  because  their 
mutual  collaboration  will  certainly  guar* 
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antee    to    them    the    application    of    the 
peace  treaties,  security  and  peace. 

RUMANIA 

Dr.  Benes  then  went  to  Bucharest,  via 
Belgrade,  in  order  to  point  out  to  the 
Government  of  Premier  Averesco  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  to  Ru- 
mania should  she  come  into  full  standing 
in  the  "  Little  Entente."  But  M.  Aver- 
esco told  him,  it  is  authoritatively  re- 
ported, that  from  the  Rumanian  point  of 
view  such  an  agreement  should  not  ex- 
clude Greece  and  Poland,  in  order  to 
render  it  really  effective  as  a  guarantee 
of  peace  in  Central  and  Southastern 
Europe. 

The  Rumanian  Chamber  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  (the  Hun- 
garian Peace  Treaty)  on  Aug.  17.  In 
supporting  the  ratification  M.  Take 
Jonescu,  the  Foreign  Minister,  pointed 
out  that  although  the  frontiers  of 
Greater  Rumania,  as  laid  down  by  the 
treaty,  were  definite,  slight  rectifications 
might  be  made  in  accord  with  Rumania's 
neighbors — an  admission  which  the 
French  press  instantly  interpreted  as 
coming  territorial  concessions  to  Hun- 
gary. He  then  proceeded  to  announce 
that  Jugoslavia  had  consented  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  Banat  frontiers  and  that 
negotiations  were  then  in  progress  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  with 
Czechoslovakia. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the 
Russo-Polish  war,  a  measure  supported 
by  all  Czechoslovak  parties  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  act  of  foreign  policy 
even  more  momentous,  the  conclusion,  on 
Czechoslovak  initiative,  of  the  Central- 
European  Triple  Entente,  also  called  the 
"  little  "  Entente.  Negotiations  to  bring 
about  this  alignment  of  the  three  main 
"  succession  States,"  Czechoslovakia,  Ju- 
goslavia and  Rumania,  were  conducted 
by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Edward 
Benes,  who  left  Prague  for  Belgrade  on 
Aug.  19,  and  afterward  visited  Bucha- 
rest. An  official  declaration  outlines  the 
program  of  the  new  combination  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  entente  is  aimed  not  merely  against 
all  attempts  at  reaction  which  might 
menace  the  new  States,  it  is  not  simply  a 


defensive  alliance  assuring  integrity  and 
independence  to  the  three  States  con- 
cerned, but  it  is,  above  all,  a  positive 
agreement  to  facilitate  a  return  to  normal 
economic  conditions,  to  regularize  the  ex- 
changes between  these  countries,  which 
have  been  so  severely  tried  by  the  war, 
and  to  establish  a  new  order  of  things  in 
accordance  with  the  new  political  consti- 
tution in  Central  Europe. 

There  has  been  a  severe  outbreak  of 
reaction  in  Hungary.  The  Magyars  desire 
to  reconquer  the  territories  which  have 
been  dragged  away  forever  from  Turanian 
oppression.  The  monarchists  are  striv- 
ing to  hring  about  a  restoration  of  former 
Austria-Hungary  by  means  of  a  Danubian 
Confederation,  which  would  become  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire. There  was  a  danger  that  the  Mag- 
yar magnates  might  let  loose  another  war 
to  regain  the  regions  liberated  from  their 
domination.  The  solidity  of  the  agree- 
ment among  the  three  States  concerned 
has  rendered  impossible  any  aggression 
which  may  be  launched  against  the  com- 
bined defense  of  all  those  whose  interests 
are  at  stake. 

Finally,  this  entente  has  concluded  with 
Austria  a  series  of  economic  arrange- 
ments which  will  enable  this  unfortunate 
State  to  extricate  itself  from  its  difficult 
position.  The  entente  is  also  willing  to 
live  at  peace  with  Hungary  and  to  es- 
tablish normal,  friendly  relations  with 
that  State,  if  the  latter  abandons  its 
present  policy  and  ceases  to  foment  dis- 
turbances through  its  agents  upon  the 
territories  of  its  neighbors.  The  united 
power  of  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia  and 
Rumania  is  so  considerable  that  no  State 
in  Central  or  Eastern  Europe  would 
venture  to  attack  this  alliance. 

The  Prague  newspaper,  Narodni  Pol- 
itika,  published  an  interview  with  Count 
Michael  Karolyi,  former  President  of 
the  Hungarian  Republic,  now  a  refugee 
in  Czechoslovakia.  The  ex-President 
declared  that  Czechoslovak  mistrust  of 
the  present  Hungarian  regime  was  fully 
justified,  as  the  Magyar  Government 
openly  boasts  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
live  up  to  the  Peace  Treaty.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  aim  of  Horthy  is  to  restore 
monarchy  not  only  in  Hungary  but  also 
in  Austria,  and  that  such  restoration 
would  menace  the  very  existence  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Repubilc. 

"  The  revanche  idea  can  disappear  in 
Hungary  only  if  and  when  a  genuinely 
republican  and  democratic  government 
is  established,  a  government  able  and 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  neighbor 
States,"       Karolyi       concluded.       "  The 
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overturn  of  the  Horthy  regime  cannot 
be  expected  through  an  internal  revolu- 
tion, for  it  is  supported  by  a  solid  bloc 


of  20,000  officers,  against  whom  the 
peasants  and  workers,  who  are  disarmed, 
could  not  successfully  rise." 


New  Boundary  Conflicts  in  the  Balkans 

Bulgarian  and  Greek  Affairs 


ALBANIA 

WHILE  affairs  were  being  put  in  or- 
der between  Albania  and  Italy  at 
Rome  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  the 
Serbian  frontier  became  proportionally 
threatening.  Armed  conflicts  between 
the  Albanian  Rangers  and  the  Serbian 
frontier  posts  took  place.  On  Aug.  19  the 
Albanian  delegation  at  Rome  sent  a  note 
of  complaint  to  the  great  powers,  and  a 
week  later  they  sent  another  to  the  Ital- 
ian Government.    The  first  reads: 

In  spite  of  the  assurances  which  the 
Albanian  Government  has  given  the  Jugo- 
slav Government  on  every  occasion  of  its 
desire  to  maintain  peace  and  to  be  in 
agreement  with  Belgrade,  on  Aug.  10 
Serbian  troops  without  warning  invaded 
the  territory  of  Albania,  notably  that  of 
Scutari.  The  Serbs  are  now  advancing 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  bombard- 
ing villages,  and  leaving  in  their  path  de- 
struction, terror  and  death.  To  judge 
from  the  systematic  extermination  of  the 
Albanian  element  in  the  regions  which 
Serbia  wishes  to  annex,  as  well  as  the  de- 
ployment of  troops  and  artillery,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  invasion  was  pre- 
meditated and  that  it  has  no  other  aim 
than  the  weakening  of  the  Albanian  State 
and  the  annihilation  of  the  Albanian  race. 
With  death  in  their  souls,  the  Albanian 
people  appeal  to  the  exalted  justice  of  the 
great  powers  that  they  may  cause  this  in- 
excusable aggression  to  cease  and  thereby 
preserve  them  from  calamity. 

The  note  to  the  Italian  Government  is 
more  comprehensive: 

In  consequence  of  an  unimportant  dispute 
on  the  frontier  near  Scutari  between  Al- 
banian and  Serbian  peasants,  the  Al- 
banian Government  hastened  to  give  ex- 
planations to  Belgrade  and  to  express  its 
good  intentions  toward  the  Jugoslav  King- 
dom. In  spite  of  these  assurances,  Ser- 
bian troops  crossed  the  Albanian  frontier 
and  invaded  the  district  of  Kastrati. 

The  invasion  of  Albanian  territory  on 
such  futile  pretext  the  very  day  after 
Italy's  generous  action  in  deciding  to 
evacuate  Valona  caused  doubts  to  arise 
regarding  the  sincerity  of  the  declarations 


made  by  the  Jugoslav  Government  of  its 
desire  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Albania  without  foreign  influence  in  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  agreement  arrived  at 
in  London,  in  1913,  and  shows  that  its 
real  designs  are  to  take  possession  of  part 
of  the  Albanian  territory  in  addition  to 
the  vast  Albanian  territories  acquired 
by  Serbia  by  right  of  conquest  in  the 
Balkan    wars. 

We  protest  vigorously  against  the  in- 
vasion of  our  territory  and  against  the 
warlike  intentions  of  Belgrade.  We  beg 
your  Excellency  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Jugoslav  troops  and  to  invite 
the  Belgrade  Government  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  all  territory  occupied  since 
the  armistice,  and  to  cause  them  to  retire 
to  the  1913  frontier. 

The  Albanian  Government  will  do  all  in 
its  power  to  prevent  any  further  incidents 
and  to  insure  order,  but  its  efforts  will  be 
in  vain  until  the  Jugoslavs  evacuate  the 
Albanian  territory.  The  policy  of  Bel- 
grade is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  new 
Balkan  troubles. 

On  Aug.  20  the  Albanians  seized  a 
Serbian  transport  in  the  Kastrati  Canal 
and  took  it  to  Scutari,  and  both  banks  of 
the  Moyana  River  began  to  be  held  by 
Albanians  in  strong  force.  The  reports 
of  the  hostilities  that  followed  are  too 
meagre  and  contradictory  to  be  relied 
upon  at  this  writing. 

BULGARIA 

With  the  exception  of  Greece,  Bul- 
garia, through  its  press,  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  attempted  assassination  of 
M.  Venizelos  at  Paris,  Aug.  12,  than 
other  Balkan  countries.  Typical  of 
public  opinion  was  the  statement  made 
by  M.  Stambolisky  to  the  Sofia  papers 
on  Aug.  17: 

The  attack  on  M.  Venizelos  has  made 
me  very  angry.  It  is  true  that  this  man, 
by  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed  near 
the  great  powers,  caused  great  harm  to 
Bulgaria,  but  I  must  realize  that  this 
great  statesman  also  has  known  how  to 
find  a  basis  for  rapprochement  and  to 
create  a  lasting  friendship  between  our 
two   countries.     It   is   much   better   to    be 
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obliged  to  deal  with  a  reasonable  man 
than  one  without  either  spirit  or  author- 
ity. Also,  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  hear 
that  he  escaped  death. 

Shortly  after  it  was  announced  in 
Sofia  that  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  (the 
Bulgar  Treaty  of  Peace)  had  received 
the  completion  of  its  ratification  at  Paris 
Aug.  9,  becoming  formally  effective  on 
that  date,  Mr.  Stambolisky  sent  out  two 
notes,  one  to  the  Serbian  Mission  then 
at  Sofia  and  the  other  to  the  local  Dutch 
Legation  having  in  charge  Greek  inter- 
ests in  Bulgaria.  By  these  notes 
Bulgaria  asked  the  Governments  ad- 
dressed (of  Belgrade  and  Athens)  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  prompt 
return  of  all  the  prisoners  and  hostages 
held  in  Serbia  and  Greece. 

In  commenting  on  "  The  Little  En- 
tente "  the  Mir  of  Sofia  said  on  Aug.  16 : 
If  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugo- 
slavia affirm  that  they  wish  to  remain 
neutral  in  regard  to  the  struggle  now 
going  on  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  (be- 
tween Poland  and  Soviet  Russia),  Bul- 
garia has  a  hundred  times  more  reason 
to  declare  her  neutrality  in  this  struggle 
and  in  all  of  those  which  may  follow, 
and  that  this  policy  ought  to  be  pursued 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  social  and 
economic  equilibrium  of  the  various  States 
disarranged  by  the  consequences  of  the 
war  of  which  they  were  the  pretext. 
Bulgaria  will  profit  from  the  situation 
by  following  the  path  of  work  and  peace, 
just  as  M.  Cambon  advises  us.  Sincerely 
she  has  laid  aside  her  arms,  and  may  she 
keep  them  so. 

The  commercial  treaty  signed  by  Bul- 
garia and  Czechoslovakia  on  Aug.  4  has 
for  its  aim,  declared  M.  Suster,  head  of  the 
Czech  Mission  at  Sofia,  the  development 
of  exportation  and  importation  between 
the  countries  interested.  According  to 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Bulgaria 
will  be  able  to  import  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, glass  and  enamel  wares,  articles 
of  iron  and  steel,  textiles,  shoes  and  cer- 
tain articles  of  furniture,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  articles  of  luxury.  On  the 
other  hand,  Czechoslovakia  will  be  able 
to  purchase  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
For  this  service  already  S,460  wagon- 
loads  were  mobilized  in  Bulgaria. 

GREECE 

The  news  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  M.  Venizelos  came  the  day  after 


the  great  peace  celebration  of  Wednes- 
day, Aug.  11,  and  fell  like  a  bomb  on 
Athens  and  its  port,  Piraeus.  In  no  time 
the  crowd,  inspired  by  the  rumors  that 
the  "  Father  of  Modern  Hellas  "  had  suc- 
cumbed, wrecked  the  offices  of  five  op- 
position newspapers,  the  Kotopoulis  The- 
atre and  certain  big  cafes  known  to  be 
reactionary  centres  in  Athens.  The  same 
fate  befell  the  fine  residence  of  M.  Skou- 
loudis,  the  Minister  of  former  King  Con- 
stantine,  in  Constitution  Square. 

The  police  hastily  dealt  with  the 
crowds  and  then  proceeded  to  round-up 
the  suspected  reactionary  officers  of  the 
former  army,  for  there  were  rumors  of 
a  deep-seated  plot.  By  the  14th  Athens 
had  resumed  its  normal  aspect  and  the 
Government  had  invited  the  opposition 
press  to  resume  publication  under  the 
protection  of  the  police.  It  was  a  few 
days,  however,  before  they  could  put 
their  plants  in  order.  Of  the  leading 
oppositionists  only  MM.  Stratos,  Roufos, 
Stratigos  and  a  dozen  others  were  ar- 
rested, and  the  younger  Dragoumis  was 
killed  by  a  bayonet  thrust  while  resisting 
arrest. 

M.  Repoulis,  Vice  President  of  the 
Ministerial  Council,  issued  a  statement 
to  the  press.  After  describing  the  in- 
formation the  Government  had  in  regard 
to  the  pro-Constantine  plot,  he  said  that 
the  conspirators  were  planning  for  a 
coup  de  main  on  the  night  of,  the  peace 
celebration;  they  had  planned  to  seize 
the  barracks,  the  arsenal  and  the  Gov- 
ernment offices,  and  had  apparently  ex- 
pected M.  Venizelos's  assassination  to 
take  place  early  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  (Wednesday),  so  that  they  would 
be  able  to  confront  the  Athenians  with 
two  accomplished  facts  on  Thursday 
morning.  But  M.  Venizelos  postponed 
his  departure  from  Paris  for  twenty-four 
hours,  while  the  authorities  prevented 
the  coup  in  Athens  by  having  the  objec- 
tives to  be  attacked  strongly  patrolled; 
so  the  assassins  in  Paris,  not  being  in- 
formed of  the  failure  in  Athens,  at- 
tempted to  perform  their  end  of  the  plot 
on  Thursday. 

Meanwhile,  Greece  settled  herself 
down  to  administer  Eastern  Thrace,  just 
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as  she  had  Western.  The  successful  per- 
former of  the  taking  over  and  adminis- 
tering of  the  Western  region  was  M. 
Vamvacas,  the  Governor  General,  who 
established  his  capital  at  Gumuldjina. 
He  thought  that  the  fusion  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Thrace  would  be  preferable 
to  separate  administrations,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  capital  would  be  Adriano- 
ple.  One  phase  of  his  administration, 
which  is  also  applied  to  the  Eastern  area, 
was  described  by  him  as  follows: 

I  formed  a  mixed  commission,  com- 
posed of  Turks,  Bulgars,  and  Greeks. 
The  latter,  not  being  primari'y  inter- 
ested   parties,    had    a    consultative    voice 


only.  The  Turks  were  for  ousting  the 
Bulgars  without  distinction.  Some  of  the 
latter  had,  however,  purchased  houses  and 
land,  and  the  rights  of  property  had  to 
be  respected.  It  was  decided  that  these 
should  remain  in  possession.  In  cases 
where  Bulgars  had  tilled  the  land  they 
occupied  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
remain  until  they  had  reaped  the  harvest 
and  then  evacuate.  In  the  matter  of 
damage  and  destruction  Turks  and  Bul- 
gars were  equally  culpable;  therefore  it 
was  held  that  each  should  lend  a  hand  in 
reconstruction,  and  the  Government,  in 
the  interests  of  peace,  would  come  to  their 
aid.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  damage  and  specify  the  repairs 
necessary,  and  in  three  weeks  the  matter 
was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 


Poland's  Campaign  Against  Russia 

Warned    by    Powers    Against    New    Transgressions    of    Legitimate 
Boundaries — Peace  Negotiations  Transferred    to  Riga 


POLAND 

THE  phenomenal  lecovery  of  Poland 
from  the  heavy  blows  inflicted  by 
the  invading  Red  forces  proved  not 
to  be  short-lived,  and  the  Polish  triple 
offensive  continued  during  the  month 
under  review,  demoralizing  the  whole 
organization  of  the  Red  offensive,  driv- 
ing the  Soviet  forces  steadily  back  to  the 
east  and  north,  netting  thousands  of 
ragged  prisoners  and  forcing  thousands 
of  others,  equally  miserable,  across  the 
East  Prussian  frontier,  where  they  were 
disarmed  and  interned  by  the  German 
Government.  Both  for  Poland  and  for 
Germany  these  new  thousands  of  mouths 
to  feed  presented  a  difficult  problem. 

On  the  Warsaw  front  three  Bolshevist 
divisions  were  annihilated  by  Aug.  19, 
and  thousands  taken  prisoner.  The 
Warsaw  front  was  rapidly  cleared  and 
the  Reds  were  pushed  back  on  the  north 
and  northeast.  Owing  to  the  continued 
Polish  pressure  toward  the  northeast, 
aided  by  new  forces  under  French  com- 
manders, the  Bolsheviki  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  their  troops,  which  had 
reached  the  Vistula  south  of  the  Prus- 
sian border  and  northeast  of  Warsaw, 
and  the  Poles  were  able  to  recapture  the 
Danzig  corridor. 


Marshal  Pilsudski  personally  led  the 
main  Polish  attack  in  the  centre,  and  by 
Aug.  20  the  Poles  entered  Brest-Litovsk. 
Cut  off  on  the  right  flank,  driven  across 
the  Prussian  frontier  and  pushed  back 
on  the  east,  the  Bolsheviki  attempted  a 
diversion  by  cavalry  attacking  toward 
Lemberg  in  the  south,  but  accomplished 
little  at  this  time,  the  Poles  having  taken 
all  precautions  against  surprise.  The 
Bolshevist  cavalry  General,  Budenny, 
was  repelled  in  an  attempt  to  encircle 
Lemberg.  The  Poles  continued  their 
successes,  taking  other  towns.  They  an- 
nounced the  capture  of  35,000  prisoners 
on  Aug.  22.  The  Reds  along  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  harassed  by  Polish  cavalry, 
were  retreating  panic-stricken,  refusing 
to  obey  their  officers,  and  thousands 
crossed  the  frontier,  preferring  intern- 
ment to  further  attempts  to  cut  their 
way  out  of  the  trap  in  which  they  had 
been  caught. 

The  Poles,  having  won  all  their  ob- 
jectives, awaited  further  developments 
with  calm  confidence.  Ignace  Daszinski 
on  Aug.  23  sent  a  letter  to  the  French 
General  Weygand,  under  whose  direction 
the  new  offensives  had  been  undertaken, 
expressing  Poland's  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration for  his  aid  in  Poland's  time  of 
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need.*  Weygand,  having  accomplished 
his  task,  returned  to  France  and  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  being 
called  the  "  Savior  of  Poland  "  and  re- 
ceiving the  highest  public  commendation 
by  Marshal  Foch.  Toward  the  end  of 
August  the  Soviet  Government  was 
hurrying  all  available  reserve  forces  to 
stem  the  Polish  tide,  recruiting  was 
going  on  extensively,  Soviet  munition' 
plants  were  working  day  and  night,  and 
plans  were  being  laid  to  throw  new 
armies  against  the  Poles.  General  Wey- 
gand himself  admitted  that  the  Poles 
were  by  no  means  guaranteed  against 
the  future.  The  Soviet  concentrations 
were  in  the  northeast,  at  Grodno, 
Lithuania,  and  on  the  Galician  front, 
where  Budenny's  raids  continued.  The 
Poles,  on  their  part,  were  resting  and  re- 
grouping after  pushing  the  Bolsheviki 
across  the  Bug  River,  but  continued  their 
resistance  around  Lemberg,  aided  by 
Ukrainian  forces  under  Pavlenko.  Both 
from  Great  Britain  and  America 
Poland  received  warnings  not  to  trans- 
gress again  the  ethonographic  frontiers 
of  Poland.  Marshal  Pilsudski,  however, 
on  Aug.  30  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Poles  to  halt  on  the  eastern 
front  and  maintain  a  solely  defensive 
attitude,  as  the  Allies  desired;  they 
would  either  have  to  advance  until  the 
enemy  was  destroyed  or  make  peace  at 
once  and  be  resigned  to  further  Russian 
aggressions.  Regarding  the  ethnic  line 
laid  down  by  the  Entente,  Pilsudski  de- 
clared that  to  halt  at  this  line  "would 
be  to  affirm  by  deed  that  this  illusory 
eastern  frontier  corresponds  to  our 
aspirations."  The  losses  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist Army  amounted  to  at  least  100,000, 
said  Pilsudski,  and  it  would  take  the 
Soviet  Government  a  long  time  to  reor- 
ganize; now  was  the  time,  if  ever,  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow. 

Soon  after  this  Pilsudski  left  again 
for  the  front,  in  preparation  for  a  new 
stage  of  the  war  with  Moscow.  The 
centre  of  interest  was  the  Lemberg 
theatre,  where  Budenny's  cavalry  was 
operating  independently,  with  a  Russian 
infantry  army  on  the  north  and  south 
respectively.  [For  Lithuanian  phases 
see  Baltic  States.]  Early  in  September 
the  Lemberg  movement  was  repulsed  by 


the  Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki  driven  out 
of  the  greater  part  of  Galicia.  The 
Poles  were  advancing  on  Sept.  9  on  the 
northeast,  capturing  3,000  prisoners  and 
winning   victories   against  the   Russians 
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win  their  victory  over  the  Russians 
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south  of  Brest-Litovsk,  while  the  Rus- 
sians claimed  desultory  successes  in  the 
Lithuanian  area.  More  towns  were  taken 
by  the  Poles  by  Sept.  13  east  of  the  Bug 
toward  Kovel,  south  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
Everything  indicated  that  the  Polish  of- 


*M.  Daszinski,  leader  of  the  Socialist 
Party  in  Poland,  took  the  position  of  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  in  the  new  coalition 
Cabinet  created  on  July  24  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  M.  Witos,  the  peasant  leader.  The 
Witos  Ministry  came  in  at  a  critical  moment 
when  the  Poles  were  undergoing  defeat  by 
the  Red  armies.  The  other  members  of  the 
new  Cabinet  were :  M.  Skulski,  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ;  M.  Grabski,  Minister  of  Finance ; 
Prince  Sapieha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Both  M.  Daszinski  and  M.  Witos  were  said 
to  possess  great  influence  with  the  Polish 
masses.  M.  Daszinski,  on  Aug.  2,  issued  a 
statement  recognizing  the  grave  moment  at 
which  the  new  Government  had  assumed 
power.  The  struggle  against  Russian  im- 
perialism, he  declared,  could  not  fail  to  lead 
to  the  creation  of  a  Government  representing 
the  workers  and  peasants  of  Poland,  which 
was  the  best  guarantee  for  the  national  de- 
fense and  for  awakening  renewed  confidence 
in   the   countries   of   the   Entente. 
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fensive  had  met  with  virtually  complete 
success. 

The  peace  discussions  at  Minsk  were 
brought  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  August, 
when  the  Polish  delegates  insisted  that 
the  negotiations  should  be  transferred  to 
Riga,  in  Latvia,  and  should  be  conducted 


PIAST    WITOS 
Peasant   Premier   of   Poland 

on  an  entirely  different  basis.  The  Bol- 
sheviki,  having  believed  Warsaw  within 
their  grasp,  had  sought  to  play  the  vic- 
tor; to  this  the  Poles  would  not  submit. 
It  was  made  clear  to  the  Bolsheviki  that 
they  must  go  to  Riga  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent frame  of  mind. 

The  peace  delegates  were  recalled  by 
Warsaw  on  Sept.  2.  Several  of  them  had 
fallen  ill  because  of  the  insanitary  con- 
ditions at  Minsk.  Prince  Sapieha,  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister,  declared  that 
Poland  was  still  ready  to  make  peace, 
but  not  on  the  basis  of  a  conquered  na- 
tion, and  that  Poland  would  never  agree 
to  disarmament,  which  was  one  of  the 
fifteen  Bolshevist  points  rejected  at 
Minsk.  On  his  return  to  Warsaw,  Roman 
Dmowski,  head  of  the  Polish  delegation, 
stated  that  he  had  good  hopes  of  reach- 
ing a  settlement  at  Riga.  Karl  Radek, 
he  said,  the  personal  representative  of 
Tchitcherin,  had  come  to  Minsk  and  asked 
to   meet   the   Socialist   members   of  the 


Polish  delegation  privately.  Having  ob- 
tained consent  to  this,  he  told  these  dele- 
gates that  Soviet  Russia  was  ready  to 
meet  Poland's  fundamental  conditions, 
but  that  it  must  be  assured  in  the  event 
that  France  urged  Poland  to  unite  with 
Wrangel,  whom  it  had  recognized,  in 
another  war  on  Moscow,  Poland  would 
refuse  assent.  The  Polish  Socialists,  said 
Dmowski,  were  convinced  that  this  decla- 
ration was  sincere,  and  it  was  really  this 
intervention  which  had  prevented  a  com- 
plete rupture.  The  Riga  Conference  was 
to  open  Sept.   15. 

The  departure  of  Sir  Reginald  Tower, 
Allied  High  Commissioner  at  Danzig,  for 
Paris,  on  Sept.  4,  marked  the  end  of  a 
lively  dispute  regarding  the  unloading 
of  Polish  munitions  and  supplies  at 
Danzig.  A  troubled  situation  had  de- 
veloped there  during  the  Polish  of- 
fensive, owing  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Free  City  declaring 
that  Danzig  must  maintain  neutrality, 
and  to  the  refusal  of  the  German  dock- 
workers,  filled  with  hatred  of  the  Poles, 
to  unload  the  Polish  munition  ships.  In 
order  to  avoid  serious  trouble,  the  High 
Commissioner  had  refused  to  permit  the 
unloading  of  ships  that  arrived,  and  had 
asked  for  a  force  of  20,000  men  to  main- 
tain order  in  case  the  unloading  were  in- 
sisted upon.  The  dispatch  of  French  and 
British  warships  finally  solved  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  dock  laborers  at  the  end 
of  August  voted  to  carry  on  their  work. 

The  conflict  between  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  Great  Britain  over  the  terms 
which  the  Bolshevist  leaders  sought  to  im- 
pose on  Poland  became  again  acute  after 
the  meeting  of  Lloyd  George  with  Signor 
Giolitti,  the  Italian  Premier,  at  Lucerne. 
Following  the  decision  taken  at  this  con- 
ference, a  communique  was  sent  by  the 
joint  powers  asking  Moscow's  intentions 
regarding  terms,  and  protesting  against 
the  Soviet  demand  that  a  Polish  civic 
guard  of  workingmen  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Polish  Government,  and  against  Po- 
lish disarmament.  In  an  accompanying 
note,  published  on  Aug.  24,  Mr.  Balfour 
pointed  out  that  Moscow's  terms  were 
in  "  fundamental  contradiction  "  to  those 
which  Mr.  Kamenev,  the  Bolshevist  en- 
voy to  London,  had  submitted  through 
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Lloyd  George.  A  reply  was  asked  by 
Aug.  27.  This  communique  and  the  cov- 
ering note  were  sent  both  to  the  Bol- 
shevist envoys  and  to  M.  Tchitcherin. 
An  answer  received  from  Tchitcherin, 
on  Aug.  26,  stated  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  bring  about  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  was  prepared  to  yield  in 
the  matter  of  the  Polish  civic  guard  of 
workers,  and  would  withdraw  this  of- 
fending clause.  It  did  so,  however,  with 
expressions  of  astonishment  that  this 
clause  should  be  objected  to.  The  note 
also  contained  a  long  argument  on  the 
Soviet  system  and  its  advantages. 

Mr.  Balfour's  reply  was  made  public 
on  Sept.  2.  It  was  widely  commented 
upon  as  a  masterpiece  of  argument. 
Balfour  pointed  out  Tchitcherin's  error 
in  supposing  that  Great  Britain  ever 
recognized  the  limitation  of  the  Polish 
Army  to  50,000  men.  It  had  merely  said 
that  it  would  not  consider  such  a  clause 
as  a  reason  for  active  intervention.  Mr. 
Balfour  further  discounted  Tchitcherin's 
"surprise"  over  Great  Britain's  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  Polish  civic  mili- 
tia, implied  Moscow's  bad  faith  in  dic- 
tating this  clause,  which  was  not  in  the 
first  official  draft  of  conditions  sub- 
mitted to  Kamenev;  declared  that  it 
would  amount  to  the  dictation  of  one 
class  over  all  the  rest  of  a  vanquished 
population,  and  reaffirmed  England's 
unalterable  opposition  to  such  dictation, 
irrespective  of  what  class  it  might  be 
drawn  from,  whether  workmen  or  capi- 
talists. In  a  few  brief,  ironical  words 
Mr.  Balfour  replied  to  the  long  argu- 
ment in  the  Soviet  note  lauding  the  ad- 


vantages of  the   Soviet  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary  Colby  on  Aug.  18  assured 
representatives  of  American  citizens  of 
Polish  birth  that  the  United  States 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  preserve 
Polish  independence.  It  was  officially 
announced  from  Washington  on  Aug.  25 
that  the  Washington  Government  had 
warned  Poland  against  engaging  in  ter- 
ritorial aggression  on  Russia,  asking 
for  an  official  disclaimer  of  such  an  in- 
tention. Poland's  reply  was  made  pub- 
lic on  Sept.  2.  In  effect  it  avoided  a 
direct  answer  by  maintaining  that  "it 
could  hardly  be  considered  fair  that  ar- 
tificial boundaries  that  do  not  bind  our 
opponent  should  interfere  with  the 
military  operations  of  Poland."  Though 
this  was  followed  by  the  expressed  hope 
for  a  just  and  speedy  peace,  the  dis- 
inclination to  give  an  explicit  disclaim- 
er, such  as  the  United  States  had  re- 
quested, was  unmistakable.  It  was  stat- 
ed semi-officially  in  Washington  on 
Sept.  2  that  the  United  States  would 
request  Poland  to  restate  her  aims,  and 
to  repudiate  all  purpose  of  conquest, 
following  the  policy  outlined  by  Secre- 
tary Colby  in  his  official  letter  to  the 
Italian  Ambassador,  which  had  declared 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Russian  national 
frontier.  Mere  temporary  crossing  of 
the  ethnic  line  for  strategic  purposes 
was  not  objected  to  by  the  United  States, 
which  sought  only  assurance  that  after 
the  period  of  belligerency  was  over  the 
Poles  would  permanently  withdraw  with- 
in the  boundaries  laid  down  by  the  allied 
powers  as  legitimate. 


New  Difficulties  for  Soviet  Russia 

Trade  Resumption    With  England    Deferred,  While  Wrangel's 
Power  Grows   With  French  Recognition 


RUSSIA 

THE  month  under  review  brought  new 
complications  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  Polish  coun- 
teroffensive  that   drove   the   Red   forces 
east   and   north   and    netted    the    Poles 


thousands  of  prisoners.  [See  article  on 
Poland.]  Meanwhile,  the  negotiations 
for  a  resumption  of  trade  with  Great 
Britain  languished,  Krassin  and  Kam- 
enev being  able  to  accomplish  little  in 
London  while  the  Polish  campaign  was 
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raging,  inasmuch  as  the  main  condition 
for  a  resumption  of  trade  and  peace  re- 
lations made  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  jointly  had  been  that  all  such 
discussions  must  be  preceded  by  a  set- 
tlement of  the  whole  Polish  question. 
A  sore  point  for  Moscow  was  Britain's 
alleged  favoring  of  General  Wrangel, 
the  anti-Bolshevist  leader  in  South  Rus- 
sia. Furthermore,  the  relations  between 
the  Allies  and  Soviet  Russia  had  again 
become  strained.  Following  the  discus- 
sions between  Lloyd  George  and  Signor 
Giolitti,  the  Italian  Premier,  at  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  a  note  was  sent  by  Lloyd 
George,  through  Mr.  Balfour  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  which  called  on 
the  Moscow  Government  to  cut  out  of 
the  peace  terms  to  Poland  all  clauses 
which  would  be  subversive  to  Poland's 
independence.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this 
note  Kamenev,  the  Bolshevist  envoy,  left 
London  and  returned  to  Moscow.  It 
afterward  transpired  that  Moscow  had 
sent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  The 
Herald,  a  London  labor  organ  controlled 
by  Mr.  Lansbury,  a  Soviet  sympathizer, 
to  promote  Bolshevism  in  England,  and 
that  a  stormy  scene  between  Lloyd 
George  and  Kamenev  on  this  account  had 
preceded  the  departure  of  the  Soviet 
envoy.  The  British  Premier  accused 
Kamenev  of  Bolshevist  propaganda,  in- 
cluding interviews  with  the  so-called 
"  Council  of  Action,"  a  radical  labor 
organization  opposed  to  intervention  in 
Russia. 

The  nervousness  of  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties over  the  Wrangel  campaign  was  in- 
creased by  the  recognition  of  Wrangel 
by  France.  Wrangel  continued  his  pol- 
icy of  establishing  cordial  relations 
with  the  peasants  by  giving  land  grants 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  local  auton- 
omy, and  by  refusing  to  follow  the  So- 
viet custom  of  requisitioning  the  peas- 
ants' grain.  His  efforts  to  unite  the 
elements  in  South  Russia,  which,  under 
the  regime  of  General  Denikin,  were 
continually  involved  in  internal  disputes, 
leading  finally  to  Denikin's  collapse, 
were  rewarded  with  complete  success  in 
the  case  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
Kuban,  Terek    and  Astrakhan  districts, 


with  whom  he  signed  a  treaty  late  in 
August,  according  to  which  the  Cossacks 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Wrangel 
in  military  affairs  and  foreign  rela- 
tions, while  retaining  full  power  over 
domestic  administration  in  Cossack  ter- 
ritories. By  this  treaty  the  territory 
of  Wrangel  was  extended  to  the  fertile 
Cossack  regions  covering  an  extended 
territory  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Crimea. 

General  Wrangel's  military  activities 
were  increasingly  successful.  His  actual 
Crimean  front  was  based  on  the  Sea  of 
Azov  and  ran  northwest  to  the  Dnieper 
at  Alexandrovsk  on  the  Dnieper.  He 
began  an  offensive  on  a  wide  front  en 
Aug.  17,  after  receiving  the  first  news 
of  the  Polish  rally.  The  Bolsheviki  were 
driven  across  the  Dnieper,  and  large 
numbers  of  prisoners  were  captured. 

In  an  interview  at  his  headquarters  in 
Sebastopol  on  Aug.  22,  General  Wran- 
gel expressed  deep  gratification  both  at 
the  recognition  accorded  by  France  and 
at  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  as 
expressed  by  Secretary  Colby  in  his  offi- 
cial note  to  the  Italian  Ambassador.  In 
other  interviews  he  declared  that  his  pol- 
icy would  be  one  of  federation  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  Russia's  foreign  ob- 
ligations. He  would  not  cease  fighting, 
he  declared,  until  the  Soviet  regime  was 
overthrown  and  a  truly  representative 
people's  Government  was  established. 
Though  he  suffered  some  reverses  along 
the  Dnieper  at  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, most  of  his  lines  were  still  firmly 
held.  Professor  Paul  N.  Milukov,  for- 
mer Foreign  Minister  of  Russia,  left 
Paris  for  the  Crimea  on  Sept.  1  to 
take  an  important  position  in  the  Wran- 
gel Government.  The  possibilities  of  the 
combined  successes  of  the  Poles  and 
Wrangel  led  on  Aug.  23  to  the  passing 
of  a  resolution  by  the  Moscow  Commu- 
nists which  reads  as  follows: 

Bearing-  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  west- 
ern army  has  suffered  a  serious  defeat, 
owing  to  France's  increased  support  of 
Poland,  and  simultaneously  that  General 
Wrangel's  front  is  acquiring  primary  im- 
portance, the  Moscow  party  conference 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  affording  all 
assistance  to  the  western  front  and  at  the 
same   time   of   liquidating   General   Wran- 
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gel's  front  entirely  by  means  of  forces 
now   situated   at   our  rear. 

It,  therefore,  calls  upon  all  party  or- 
ganizations to  carry  out  a  party  mobiliza- 
tion with  the  same  accuracy  and  rapidity 
as  before  and  to  arrange  for  business- 
like discussions  of  measures  to  be  taken 
to  assist  on  Wrangel's  front. 

Also,  widespread  agitation  must  be  de- 
veloped among  the  masses,  workers  and 
peasants  in  favor  of  a  volunteer  move- 
ment for  the  Red  Army  in  the  struggle 
against  Wrangel. 

A  special  order  issued  by  Trotzky  to 
the  Ninth  Army  on  Sept.  3  directed  that 
Wrangel  must  be  destroyed  "at  all 
costs." 

The  Ukrainian  National  Committee  in 
Paris  on  Aug.  13  issued  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
would  never  make  peace  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
Soviet  regime  is  founded  on  terrorism, 
Communism,  and  the  negation  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  that  Ukrainia  fa- 
vored the  restoration  of  Russia  on  a  fed- 
eral basis  and  the  settlement  of  the 
agrarian  question  in  favor  of  the 
peasantry,  not  only  of  Ukrainia  but  of 
all  Russia.  The  so-called  Ukrainian  Re- 
public, set  up  and  controlled  by  Moscow, 
is  not  recognized  by  the  committee.  Pet- 
lura,  the  so-called  peasant  leader,  still 
continues  his  resistance  to  the  Red 
forces  scattered  through  the  Ukraine. 
Whole  sectors,  however,  are  free  from 
the  Reds  and  are  protected  by  armed 
peasant  forces  of  respectable  size.  The 
general  attitude  of  the  Ukrainian 
peasants  is  one  of  hostility  toward  the 
Bolsheviki. 

The  situation  in  Siberia  was  marked 
toward  the  end  of  August  by  the  revolt 
of  Western  Siberian  peasants  against 
Soviet  rule.  Independent  peasant  So- 
viets were  set  up  at  Tomsk,  Novo- 
Nikolaevsk,  Omsk  and  other  important 
towns.  The  general  movement  of  insur- 
rection was  led  by  the  Khirgis  tribes- 
men, following  the  withdrawal  of  Bol- 
shevist troops  for  the  Polish  front.  The 
Khirgis  were  joined  by  Cossacks  and 
detachments  of  anti-Bolshevist  troops, 
including  a  number  of  Russian  officers 
released  from  Soviet  prisons.  The  cities 
captured  are  situated  in  the  richest 
farming  districts  of  Siberia.  It  was  re- 
ported on  Sept.  7,  however,  that  Soviet 


forces,  aided  by  German  and  Hungarian 
war  prisoners,  had  recaptured  Omsk  and 
had  also  regained  possession  of  a  por- 
tion oi  the  railway. 

One  important  change  in  the  Siberian 
situation  was  the  closing  by  General 
Semenov,  the  anti-Bolshevist  leader  in 
the  Trans-Baikal  region,  of  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Reds  in  this  district. 
General  Semenov,  Cossack  Ataman,  ban- 
dit, guerrilla,  at  one  time  an  associate 
of  Admiral  Kolchak,  long  an  ally  of 
Japan,  had  for  many  months  held  the 
centre  of  the  political  stage  in  Siberia. 
He  had  been  a  military  dictator,  with 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  Siberian 
people,  and  many  atrocities  were 
charged  against,  him.  Arrangements 
were  completed  by  the  Chinese  General 
Staff  on  Aug.  28  for  the  passage  of  some 
20,000  of  his  troops  and  those  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  General  Kappel  through  Man- 
churia on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
to  the  Russian  maritime  province.  This 
liquidation  followed  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Japanese  forces  that  had  been  sup- 
porting Semenov  and  Kappel. 

Early  in  September  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  between  Semenov  and  the 
Vladivostok  Government  was  officially 
reported.  This  agreement  provided  for 
the  unification  of  the  Semenov  and 
Vladivostok  regimes  under  a  National 
Assembly.  Semenov  was  to  retain  his 
authority  over  the  Cossacks,  but  relin- 
quished all  other  powers.  After  signing 
this  agreement,  General  Semenov  issued 
an  appeal  to  all  Russians  not  to  submit 
to  the  Bolsheviki  or  to  the  monarchical 
elements  of  the  Czar's  regime,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  right  to  govern  rested  only 
with  the  people. 

The  Japanese  continued  to  occupy 
Saghalin  in  force,  and  prepared  to  erect 
Winter  encampments  for  their  soldiers 
there.  The  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of 
Vladivostok — also  occupied  by  the  Japa- 
nese, with  the  rest  of  the  maritime 
province — had  accomplished  little,  owing 
to  the  doubtful  attitude  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  complexion  of  the  new  Far 
Eastern  Republic  at  Verkhne-Udinsk 
continued  to  be  strongly  pro-Bolshevist 
under  the  Americanized  Russian  Com- 
munist Tobelson.     Japan  was  maintain- 
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ing  her  policy  of  non-interference  with 
this  new  republic,  but  had  renounced  of- 
ficially her  project  of  creating  a  buffer 
State. 

Reports  from  Soviet  Russia  toward 
the  end  of  August  indicated  that  the 
economic   conditions   in   Petrogra^d   were 


GENERAL  BARON  FETER  WRANGEL, 

Commanding    anti-Bolshevist    armies    in 

South   Rtissia 


much  worse  than  those  in  Moscow. 
Petrograd  was  said  to  present  an  aspect 
of  forlornness  and  abandonment.  Food 
prices  were  15  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Moscow.  In  the  latter  city  there  was 
much  greater  activity.  An  atmosphere 
of  military  rule  was  prevalent  here.  The 
population  was  under  a  constant  nervous 
strain,  and  many  persons  were  being  ar- 
rested by  the  supreme  counter-revolu- 
tionary committee.  Recruiting  was 
going  on  extensively  and  every  man 
available  was  being  mustered  into  the 
Red  Army  to  fight  against  Poland. 

Moscow  was  in  a  gala  red  dress  on 
Aug.  30,  entertaining  delegates  to  the 
Third  International.    Banners  and  post- 


ers appeared  profusely,  containing  So- 
viet propaganda  in  many  languages. 
Under  the  title,  "  National  Work  of  the 
Communist  International,"  the  Moscow 
Government  issued  an  account  of  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Third  International 
Congress.  Addresses,  it  said,  were  deliv- 
ered by  Sultan  Zade  (Persia),  Comrade 
Lau  (China),  Comrade  Sa  (Korea),  and 
Ismail  Kaki  (Turkey),  glorifying  revo- 
lution and  denouncing  the  bourgeoisie. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
letariat, Comrades  Frumkina,  Merezhin 
and  Kenn  proposed  that  the  congress 
should  carry  a  strong  protest  against 
the  anti-Semitic  persecutions  and 
pogroms  sanctioned  or  allowed  by  the 
bourgeoisie. 

The  leaders  of  the  International,  in 
accordance  with  their  plan  for  holding  a 
Bolshevist  conference  in  Baku,  the  Cas- 
pian port  of  Azerbaijan,  issued  an  of- 
ficial call  for  this  conference  to  be  held 
on  Sept.  1.  The  manifesto  began  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  manifesto  by  the  Third  International 
to  the  peoples  of  Asia.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional calls  a  conference  of  the  peasants 
and  workers  of  Persia,  Armenia  and 
Turkey  for  Sept.  1  in  Baku.  *  *  *  Why 
does  the  Communist  International  call  a 
congress  of  the  Persian,  Armenian  and 
Turkish  peasants  and  workers?  *  *  *  The 
fighting  workers  and  peasants  of  Europe 
and  Asia  turn  to  you  because  you,  like 
them,  are  suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
world  capitalism,  and  because  the  union  of 
the  Persian,  Armenian  and  Turkish  peas- 
ants and  workers  with  the  great  army  of 
the  European  and  American  proletariat 
will  make  this  army  stronger  and  will 
speed  the  death  of  capitalism,  thus  bring- 
ing about  the  liberation  of  the  workers 
and  peasants  of  the   whole  world. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  the  man- 
ifesto called  on  the  peoples  mentioned  to 
organize,  to  form  their  own  Workers' 
and  Peasants'  Government,  and  to  unite 
with  the  "  Red  Russian  Workers'  and 
Peasants'  Army."  Just  as  they  marched 
over  mountains  and  through  deserts 
to  their  holy  places,  so  they  were  to 
march  to  Baku  to  meet  and  discuss  "  how 
you  can  unite  as  brothers,  so  as  to  live 
as  men,  free  and  equal,"  in  the  "  great 
liberation  council  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Near  East." 

The  extreme  attitude  of  the  Third  In- 
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ternational,  meanwhile,  was  alienating 
British,  French  and  American  sympa- 
thizers by  its  demands  for  armed  revolu- 
tion and  a  "  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat "  everywhere.  The  attitude  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  Third  International  is  stated 
by  Morris  Hillquit  elsewhere  in  this  mag- 
azine.   It  was  officially  stated  by  Wash- 


ington on  Sept.  9  that  opposition  to  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Moscow  regime  had 
developed  even  among  the  members  of 
the  Third  International.  Delegates  rep- 
resenting other  countries  than  Russia 
had  complained  of  this  domination.  Out 
of  a  total  of  eighteen  members  of  the 
new  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third 
International  only  five  are  Russians. 


Recognition  of  Wrangel  by  France 

Text  of   Official  Declarations 


THE  following  declaration  was  made 
in  Paris  by  M.  de  Giers  in  the  name 
of  General  WrangeFs  Government 
on  Aug.  11  with  regard  to  that  Govern- 
ment's policy,  and  it  was,  apparently, 
upon  this  declaration  that  the  French 
Cabinet  decided  to  recognize  General 
Wrangel  on  that  day: 

The  Government  of  Southern  Russia, 
being  in  enjoyment  of  fuli  and  sovereign 
constitutional  power,  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  idea  of  Russian  nationalism, 
faithful  to  the  alliances  and  friendships  of 
Russia,  and  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
Russian  democratic  and  patriotic  move- 
ment, conformably  to  its  declarations, 
adopts  the  following  principles  as  the 
basis    of   its   policy: 

(1)  As  regards  the  future  government 
of  Russia,  the  principal  aim  pursued  by 
the  Government  of  Southern  Russia  is  to 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  deter- 
mining their  form  of  government  by  a  free 
expression   of  their  opinions. 

(2)  Equality  of  civil  and  political  rights 
and  inviolability  of  the  person  of  all  Rus- 
sian citizens  without  distinction  of  birth 
or  religion ; 

(3)  Distribution  of  the  land  with  full 
rights  of  ownership  to  those  who  actually 
cultivate  it,  being  the  legal  confirmation 
of  the  process  of  seizure  of  land  effected 
by  the  peasants  themselves  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution ;  this  reform  is  in  course 
of  being   carried   out; 

(4)  Protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  and  of  its  trade  organiza- 
tions ; 

(5)  Relations  with  the  political  admin- 
istrations which  have  sprung  up  within 
Russian  territory ;  the  Government  of 
Southern  Russia  will  aim  at  inducing  a 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  co-opera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  union  of  Russia 
into  one  large  federation  voluntarily 
formed,    a   union   which  will   result   natu- 


rally from  common  interests  and  above  all 
from  economic  needs; 

(6)  Re-establishment    in    the    economic 
sphere  of  the  productive  forces  of  Russia 
on     principles     common     to     all     modern 
democracies,  leaving  a  large  place  to  pri-  - 
vate  initiative ; 

(7)  Formal  acknowledgment  of  inter- 
national engagements  contracted  toward 
foreign  powers  by  previous  Governments 
of   Russia; 

(8)  Payment  of  Russian  debts,  the  real 
guarantee  for  which  payment  will  be  the 
execution  of  the  program  of  economic 
reconstruction. 

Several  weeks  before  this  action  of  the 
French  Government  M.  Millerand  made 
the  following  preliminary  statement: 

M.  Millerand— Permit  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  position  of  General  Wran- 
gel, who  is  conducting  a  successful  and 
courageous  fight  against  Bolshevism  in 
Crimea  and  the  Tauric  Peninsula,  and 
whom  circumstance  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  favoring.  A  real  de  facto  Govern- 
ment has  been  constituted,  and  has  won 
the  supoprt  and  sympathy  of  the  popula- 
tion by  its  application  of  agricultural  re- 
form, by  its  distribution  of  land  among 
the  peasants,  and  by  the  scheme  which  it 
has  under  consideration  at  the  present 
moment  for  working  out  a  method  of 
popular  representation. 

M.  Charles  Baron— How  much  will  that 
cost  us? 

M.  Jean  Ehrlich— Not  as  much  as  the 
Bolsheviki. 

M.  Millerand— On  the  day  when  this  de 
facto  Government  shall  demand  to  be 
recognized  as  such,  it  is  perfectly  under- 
stood that  one  condition  shall  be  imposed ; 
this  condition  is  that  it  shall  begin  by 
declaring  itself  to  have  accepted  and  to 
be  responsible  for  previous  engagements 
made  by  Russia  with  foreign  States. 
(From  the  Journal  Officiel,  session  of  July 
20,   Page  2976.) 
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Struggle  of  Baltic  States  for  Independence 

Three  Months'  Developments  in  Finland,  Latvia  and    Lithuania — 
Esthonia's  New    Constitution 


r[E  general  economic  and  political  sit- 
uation in  the  Baltic  States,  taken  as 
a  whole,  has  not  improved  in  the  last 
few  months.  Industrial  idleness  has  pre- 
vailed, owing  to  the  want  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  machinery,  and  considerable 
social  unrest,  due  in  large  part  to  Bol- 
shevist propaganda,  has  prevailed 
throughout  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania. The  •  important  Baltic  ports  of 
Reval,  Riga  and  Libau  have  been  empty 
of  ships.  Even  the  passenger  and  freight 
services,  which  six  months  ago  were  reg- 
ularly plying  across  the  Baltic  to  Stock- 
holm and  Helsingfors,  have  been  stopped 
by  the  Scandinavians  and  Finns  since 
Esthonia  made  peace  with  Soviet  Russia 
and  Latvia  began  negotiations  looking 
toward  the  conclusion  of  a  similar  peace. 
Politically  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  effect  peace  with  the  Bal- 
tic States  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress; treaties  with  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
have  been  signed,  and  an  armistice  with 
Finland  has  been  agreed  upon,  after  long 
and  often  acrimonious  discussions,  fre- 
quently broken  off.  The  Poles  in  their 
latest  note  to  the  League  of  Nations  have 
accused  the  Lithuanians  of  making  com- 
mon cause  against  them  with  the  Bolshe- 
viki  on  Lithuanian  territory. 

FINLAND 

The  success  of  the  Polish-Ukrainian 
offensive  against  the  Bolshevist  armies, 
combined  with  the  effort  of  M.  Tchitche- 
rin,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  to  re- 
open peace  negotiations  with  Finland, 
placed  the  Finish  Government  in  an  em- 
barrassing position  in  the  early  Summer. 
The  Finnish  Socialist  Party  clamored  for 
peace  and  disarmament,  while  the  Con- 
servatives and  Agrarians  wished  to  de- 
fer action  pending  an  issue  of  the  Po- 


lish-Ukrainian war  on  Moscow.  A  Cab- 
inet meeting  was  held  at  Helsingfors  on 
May  14,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  re- 
ply to  the  Bolshevist  overtures  that 
though  Finland  accepted  in  principle  the 
proposal  to  resume  negotiations,  it  re- 
served the  right  to  determine  when  and 
where  the  Peace  Conference  should  as- 
semble. 

It  was  finally  agreed  between  Fin- 
land and  the  Soviet  Government  that  ne- 
gotiations should  be  carried  on  at  Dor- 
pat,  Esthonia.  By  July  14  these  nego- 
tiations had  reached  a  deadlock  and  the 
conference  had  been  suspended  until  July 
28.  The  Finnish  press  was  incensed  at 
the  delay  and  blamed  it  on  Moscow's 
hope  of  effecting  a  trade  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  in  London.  The  Dorpat 
discussions  were  resumed,  but  the  sweep- 
ing Soviet  successes  against  Poland  in- 
creased the  peremptory  tone  of  the  Bol- 
shevist delegates. 

Because  of  her  geographical  position, 
Finland  looked  on  her  situation  at  this 
time  with  considerable  misgiving.  Her 
sympathy  was  with  Poland,  and  she 
greatly  apprehended  a  Bolshevist  cam- 
paign, both  from  without  and  within,  in 
case  Poland  should  be  completely 
crushed.  According  to  reliable  estimates, 
there  were  10,000  Finnish  Bolsheviki  in 
Russia — with  Petrograd  as  their  head- 
quarters— who  had  escaped  over  the 
frontier  after  the  defeat  of  the  Finnish 
Reds  in  the  Spring  of  1918.  These  men 
had  long  formed  a  nucleus  of  troops 
fighting  against  Finland,  and  were  only 
waiting  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  pay 
off  old  scores  with  tl^e  aid  of  the  extreme 
elements  of  Finland.  The  Right  organs 
viewed  with  disquiet  "  the  rising  impe- 
rialism of  the  Bolsheviki,"  and  considered 
as  precarious  the  situation  of  Finland, 
which  they  described  as  externally  iso- 
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lated  and  internally  divided,  while  the 
Left  organs  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
making  peace  and  declared  that  further 
delay  would  result  in  the  forced  accept- 
ance of  disadvantageous  terms. 

The  Russians  at  Dorpat  opposed  the 
Finnish  demands  for  the  ice-free  port  of 
Petchenga  and  for  the  self-determina- 
tion of  Karelia.  Charges  of  imperalism 
were  mutually  exchanged.  An  agreement 
on  armistice  terms  between  Finland  and 
Russia,  however,  was  finally  reached  on 
Aug.  11,  the  same  day,  curiously  enough, 
on  which  Latvia  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Moscow.  The  armistice  was  for- 
mally signed  a  few  days  later.  Its  terms 
were  briefly  as  follows: 

The  armistice  was  to  come  into  force 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  had  been  signed. 
It  was  to  continue  for  thirty-one  days, 
and  to  bd  automatically  renewable  after 
that  period,  but  it  was  provided  that 
either  side  could  renounce  it  on  giving 
ten  days'  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so. 
In  the  Karelian  Isthmus  the  troops  of 
both  parties  were  to  retain  their  posi- 
tions. From  Lake  Ladoga  northward  to 
Lintojaervi  the  military  position  was  like- 
wise to  remain  unchanged.  The  Karelian 
parishes  of  Reppola  and  Porajaervi,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  under  Finnish 
protection,  were  to  be  included  in  the 
Finnish  sphere;  otherwise  the  boundary 
of  1917  was  to  be  followed.  From  Linto- 
jaervi to  the  Norwegian  frontier  all  troops 
were  to  retire  five  kilometers  (a  little 
over  three  miles),  thus  forming  a  neutral 
zone  ten  kilometers  broad.  As  regards 
the  sea  frontier,  there  were  slight  modi- 
fications in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  but  in 
the  main  the  1917  boundaries  were  to  be 
followed.  The  final  settlement  regard- 
ing the  Petchenga  district  was  left  open 
provisionally.  The  Russian  delegates  on 
Aug.  13  offered  to  concede  a  strip  of 
territory  on  a  long  lease,  with  permission 
to  build  railways,  roads,  harbors,  &c. 
Beyond  this  M.  Kershentsev,  the  Russian 
Chairman,  declared  that  Russia  would 
not  go. 

The  economic  situation  of  Finland,  on 
the  whole,  was  more  favorable  than  that 
of  the  other  Baltic  States.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  German-Finnish  Hanseatic  League 
held  in  July  the  attache  of  the  Finnish 
Legation  in  Berlin  stated  that  during  the 
war  the  rearing  elf  live  stock  had  de- 
teriorated considerably  and  that  dairy 
exports  had  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 
Industrial  production  had  also  greatly 
declined    since    the  introduction   of  the 


eight-hour  day,  though  the  new  fiscal 
tariff  introduced  last  year  had  afforded 
every  protection  to  home  industry.  Fin- 
land was  obliged  to  maintain  an  ex- 
pensive army  to  repel  the  advance  of 
Bolshevism.  The  national  debt  had  risen 
to  1,500,000  Finnish  marks,  but  this  was 
far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an 
aggregate  State  capital  of  8,000,000 
marks.  On  the  whole,  despite  the  heavy 
national  expense,  the  financial  situation 
was  not  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  The 
need  for  ready  money,  however,  led  to 
the  floating  of  a  short  term  loan  of  100,- 
000,000  marks  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  Finnish  Minister  announced  on 
June  23  had  been  completed. 

ESTHONIA 

Jaan  Poska,  who  was  President  of  the 
Esthonian  delegation  that  concluded 
peace  with  Soviet  Russia,  died  in  Reval 
on  March  9.  The  results  of  his  political 
handiwork  in  Esthonia  have  by  no  means 
been  what  he  expected  of  it.  Six  months 
after  an  armistice  was  declared,  and  three 
months  after  peace  was  formally  made, 
Esthonia  found  herself  sadly  disillu- 
sioned. The  great  profits  which  were  ex- 
pected to  pour  into  the  national  treasury 
from  the  renewal  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Government  did  not  materialize,  as  many 
reputable  firms  found  on  investigation 
that  no  certainty  existed  that  the  Bol- 
shevist firms  could,  or  would,  fulfill 
their  contracts.  Esthonia  also  found 
that  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  prepar- 
ing to  compete  with  her  for  the  broker- 
age on  such  Russian  trade  as  could  be 
arranged.  Food  raids  by  Bolshevist 
bands  and  a  rush  of  small  food  traders 
across  the  border  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  keep  armed  forces  at  the  frontier 
to  avoid  being  stripped  of  all  supplies. 
Food  prices  went  up  100  per  cent,  as 
the  result  of  the  Bolshevist  demand  and 
the  stoppage  of  trade  with  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  Finland.  The  Es- 
thonian mark  also  depreciated  fully  20 
per  cent. 

The  ceaseless  Bolshevist  propaganda 
in  Esthonia  failed  of  results  largely  be- 
cause of  these  conditions,  which  showed 
the  Esthonians  that  Bolshevism  as  a 
political  credo  was  undesirable  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  results.  A  curious 
feature  of  Esthono-Russian  relations 
was  the  great  desire  shown  by  many 
workmen  living  in  Soviet  Russia  to  em- 
igrate to  EsthDnia.  The  Esthonian 
Mission  in  Petrograd  was  flooded  with 
applications,  and  thousands  from  other 
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parts  of  Soviet  Russia  sought  permis- 
sion to  enter  Esthonia.  Enormous  sums 
were  offered  daily  for  Esthonian  pass- 
ports, and  it  was  made  clear  that  what- 
ever the  conditions  in  Esthonia  were, 
they  were  considered  infinitely  superior 
to  those  prevailing  under  the  Soviets. 

The  economic  crisis  in  Esthonia  was 
so  severe  that  it  combined  with  labor 
and  political  troubles  to  bring  about  a 
Cabinet  crisis  in  July.  The  Socialist 
Ministers,  headed  by  M.  Tonnison,  the 
Premier,  withdrew  partly  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility for  the  deplorable  economic 
situation.  The  direct  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  Socialist  withdrawal,  how- 
ever, was  the  action  of  the  Minister  of 
the  interior,  M.  Hellat,  nominally  a 
Socialist,  but  described  as  a  Tchinovnik 
(Russian  bureaucratic  official  under  the 
old  regime)  with  all  the  defects  of  his 
type.  His  offense  was  ordering  the  ex- 
ecution of  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  May 


1  demonstration,  both  former  officers 
in  the  Russian  Army,  and  sentencing 
the  others  to  very  long  terms  of  impris- 
onment. Hellat's  sentence  of  the  two 
leaders  brought  about  the  political  crisis 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  So- 
cialist Premier  and  his  Ministers.  Early 
in  August,  however,  M.  Tonnison  re- 
turned to  power  at  the  head  of  a  Coali- 
tion Government  drawn  from  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  and  the  Independents. 

Esthonia  has  stood  firm  against  Rus- 
sia's persistent  efforts  to  Bolshevize  its 
working  population.  The  organic  law 
which  the  Esthonian  Assembly  made  it 
its  first  duty  to  pass  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  1919,  was  taken  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  new  re- 
public. This  passed  its  first  reading  not 
long  ago,  and  in  August  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  newly  elected  Constituent 
Assembly  prior  to  final  adoption.* 

This  organic  law  solemnly  affirmed 
the  independence  of  the  democratic  Re- 
public of  Esthonia,  and  defined  its 
boundaries.  It  declared  Esth  to  be  the 
official  language  of  the  State,  but  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  the  recognized  ethnic 
minorities — Germans,  Russians,  Swedes 
and  Letts — to  use  their  own  language 
before  the  local  courts  in  places 
where  they  were  in  a  majority,  and  to 
submit  requests  in  their  own  language 
to  the  central  administration.  It  de- 
clared all  citizens  equal  before  the  law, 
and  recognized  no  class  or  birth  distinc- 
tions. It  guaranteed  the  security  and 
liberty  of  the  person  and  home,  and,  ex- 
cept in  cases  specified  by  law,  of  speech, 
assembly,  association,  the  press  and  re- 
ligious conscience.  It  maintained  that 
every  citizen  has  "  a  right  to  an  existence 
compatible  with  human  dignity  "  and  to 
the  possession  of  a  certain  portion  of 
land.  It  promised  State  assistance  in  the 
case  of  unemployment,  child-birth,  old 
age  and  mental  derangement.  It  made 
elementary  education  compulsory  and 
free,  but  admitted  the  right  of  any  in- 
dividual speaking  another  tongue  to 
claim  teaching  in  his  own  language. 
Politically,  it  made  the  people  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  State,  who  by  uni- 


*The   following  details  are  taken   from   the 
New  Europe  of  Aug.   12,   1920. 
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versal  suffrage  delegate  this  power  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  and  to  a 
President. 

This  organic  law  was  supplemented  by 
an  Agrarian  bill  which  practically  con- 
fiscated all  the  landed  estates  and  redis- 
tributed them  among  the  citizens.  Serf- 
dom was  completely  abolished,  and  the 
peasant  became  the  owner  of  the  land 
with  the  right  of  sale.  Nationalization 
pure  and  simple  was  demanded  only  by 
the  Social  Democrats,  and  the  bill  passed 
a  third  reading  in  the  Assembly  by  a 
large  majority,  despite  the  resistance  of 
the  German  element  to  the  expropriation 
of  the  Baltic  barons. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  elected 
in  April,  1919,  and  from  June  a  special 
commission  worked  at  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution.  The  draft  scheme 
(summarized  in  the  Bulletin  d'Esthonie 
No.  10)  was  submitted  to  debate  early  in 
1920  in  the  Assembly,  and  after  some- 
what drastic  amendment  was  passed  on 
the  third  reading  in  the  middle  of  June. 
This  Constitution  rarely  departs  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  organic  law.  Its  first 
article  lays  down  that  the  power  of  the 
State  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
all  the  rights  given  by  the  organic  law 
are  emphasized  and  confirmed.  One  im- 
portant modification  was  the  provision 
by  which  not  a  President  but  a  Premier- 
President  (Rigiwanem)  was  made  ipso 
facto  the  head  of  the  State.  The  rights 
of  non-Esthonian  citizens  are  confirmed, 
but  military  service  is  made  obligatory 
on  all. 

The  whole  document  is  declared  to  be 
a  model  Constitution  on  the  democratic 
plan,  based  on  all  the  paper  constitutions 
of  the  world,  including  especially  that  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
broad  rights  it  gives  the  people  of  initi- 
ating legislation,  thus  opening  the  way 
to  drastic  change;  against  this  only  the 
strong  feeling  of  nationalism,  highly  de- 
veloped in  all  the  Baltic  States,  would 
seem  to  be  a  guarantee. 

LATVIA 

Latvia,  like  the  other  Baltic  States, 
has  been  hampered  by  need  of  money  and 
trade.  Its  Government  has  aimed  to 
make   peace    and   to    resume   trade    re- 


lations. By  a  preliminary  agreement, 
signed  with  Germany  on  May  5,  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  to  be  exchanged,  Latvia's 
independence  de  jure  was  to  be  recog- 
nized *as  soon  as  an  allied  power  con- 
ferred recognition,  most  favored  nation 
treatment  was  assured  in  trade  relations 
and  otherwise,  and  arrangements  to  com- 
pensate Latvia  for  damage  inflicted  by 
German  troops  on  Lettish  territory  were 
agreed  upon.  Still  disclaiming  responsi- 
bility for  the  von  Bermondt  adventure, 
Germany,  nevertheless,  declared  willing- 
ness that  the  war  material  and  army 
property  of  the  Bermondt  troops  should 
be  seized  to  cover  these  damages,  and 
offered  to  assist  in  recovering  all  such 
property. 

Peace  with  Soviet  Russia  was  signed 
on  Aug.  12,  following  long  deliberations. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  as  follows: 

1.  Russia  unconditionally  recognizes  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  Latvia, 
renounces  all  sovereign  rights  which  Rus- 
sia formerly  held  over  the  Latvian  people 
and  land. 

2.  Both  parties  mutually  desist  from 
claiming  war  costs.  Considering  that  the 
losses  and  destruction  brought  about  by 
the  World  War  should  be  justly  shared 
among  all  the  world  States,  they  under- 
take to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  fund  to  cover 
the  war  costs ;  independently  of  this,  they 
will,  however,  try  to  bring  about  mutual 
economic  assistance  among  the  States 
formed  on  former  Russian  territory. 

3.  Russia  undertakes  to  restore  to  Lat- 
via the  property  of  the  latter  taken  by 
Russia  during  the  war,  such  as  railway 
material,  shipping,  values  from  the  banks, 
except  gold  and  precious  stones,  various 
archives,  documents,  postal,  telegraph  and 
telephone  installations  and  accessories, 
&c.  Russia  has,  however,  the  right  to 
pay  in  gold  the  value  of  such  property  in 
lieu  of  the  property  itself,  and  in  this 
connection  Latvia  is  to  receive  from  Rus- 
sia 4,000,000  rubles  in  gold  ($2,000,000) 
within  two  months  from  the  day  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

4.  Latvia  obtains  the  right  to  a  forest 
concession  of  100,000  dessiatines  (about 
250,000  acres). 

5.  Latvia  is  free  from  any  responsibility 
in  regard  to  Russia's  debts. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  mutual  ratifi- 
cation of  the  peace  treaty,  a  treaty  with 
regard  to  commercial  transport  is  to  be 
concluded,  and  Latvia  is  not  to  charge 
higher  freight  rates  for  Russian  goods 
than  those  charged  for  transport  of  local 
goods.      Mutual    diplomatic    and    consular 
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services   are   to   be   resumed   at  the   same 
time. 

7.  Hostilities  are  to  cease  from  midnight 
of  Aug.   11-12. 

The  Lettish  Government  was  variously 
stated  to  be  strongly  anti-Bolshevist. 
Some  international  flurry,  however,  was 
occasioned  by  the  Lettish  Government's 
appointment  of  Alfred  Nagel  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  new  Latvian  Legation  in 
Washington  and  by  his  arrest  by  United 
States  immigration  authorities  on  his 
arrival  in  this  country  on  Aug.  21.  Mr. 
Nagel  protested  against  his  detention, 
and  declared  that  although  a  peace 
agreement  had  been  signed  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Lenin,  Latvia  did  not  lean 
toward  Bolshevism,  against  which  form 
of  government,  he  stated,  he  had  written 
several  articles.  He  admitted  that  he 
was  married  to  a  German  woman.  The 
United  States  authorities  alleged  that 
Nagel  had  rendered  secret  service  to  the 
Germans  during  the  war,  and  cabled  the 
Latvian  Government  asking  for  his  re- 
call. The  matter  was  closed  by  the  an- 
nouncement from  Walter  M.  Chandler, 
legal  adviser  to  the  new  republic,  that 
Nagel's  appointment  had  been  canceled 
by  the  Latvian  Government,  and  that  he 
would  return  to  Europe  of  his  own 
accord. 

LITHUANIA 

Since  the  breakdown  of  the  Polish  cam- 
paign against  the  Soviet  Government  the 
Lithuanians  have  been  much  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  because  of  the  strained  feeling  be- 
tween Lithuania  and  Poland  over  the 
Polish  occupation  of  Lithuanian  terri- 
tory, especially  of  Vilna,  and  the  alleged 
collaboration  between  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  Bolsheviki  in  driving  the  Poles 
out  of  the  Lithuanian  district.  Like  the 
other  Baltic  States,  Lithuania  had  found 
it  expedient  to  make  peace  with  the  Bol- 
shevist Government.  The  negotiations 
were  closed  by  the  signing  of  a  peace 
agreement  on  July  12.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement  are: 

Soviet  Russia  promised  Lithuania  an  in- 
demnity of  2,000,000  gold  rubles,  also 
timber-cutting  rights  on  the  Soviet  side 
of  the  new  boundary  and  the  assumption 
of  Lithuania's  share  of  the  Russian  debt. 
Lithuania's  territorial  demands  were 
mainly  granted.     The  new  frontier  begins 


on  the  north  on  the  River  Dvina  to  the 
east  of  Dvinsk.  It  runs  slightly  west  of 
south  along  the  series  of  lakes  and  rivers 
to  the  River  Niemen  at  Vileika.  From 
this  point  the  line  runs  generally  south- 
west, passing  south  of  Lida  and  including 
the  whole  Province  of  Grodno  with  the 
City  of  Grodno,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Lithuanians  and  embracing  the  vast  for- 
est area,  260,000  acres,  in  the  Grodno 
vicinity,  which  ranks  high  in  economic 
importance  to  Lithuania  through  the  tim- 
ber industry. 

The  dividing  line  with  Soviet  Russia 
ends  at  a  point  south  of  Augustowa,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  western  region  still 
in  dispute  between  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  line,  at 
one  point  along  the  eastern  frontier  and 
at  the  southern  end,  the  Lithuanians  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  more  territory  than 
was  originally  claimed  by  them.  Only 
the  southern  region,  however,  including 
the  Grodno  forests,  is  regarded  as  of 
either  economic  or  political  importance. 
The  area  gained  at  the  north  and  to  the 
east  is  sparsely  populated  and  slightly 
cultivatable  land,  which,  it  is  believed, 
was  granted  to  Lithuania  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  border  line  to  follow  the  natural 
course  of  the  waterways  passing  through 
the  region. 

The  treaty  also  provides  that  Soviet 
Russia  shall  return  to  Lithuania  all  the 
archives  and  other  movable  property 
taken  during  the  Bolshevist  invasion  of 
last  year. 

It  was  charged  by  the  Poles  that  this 
treaty  granted  to  the  Bolsheviki  the 
right  to  cross  Lithuanian  territory  to 
attack  the  Poles,  or  that  such  a  right 
had  been  conferred. 

It  was  announced  on  July  15,  after 
Poland's  recognition  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, that,  under  military  pres- 
sure from  the  Bolsheviki  and  diplomatic 
insistence  from  Great  Britain,  the  Poles 
had  agreed  to  leave  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Niemen,  including  the  im- 
portant town  of  Grodno,  and  to  quit 
the  southern  districts  of  the  province 
of  Suwalki.  This  province  is  inhabited 
by  Lithuanians,  although  included  within 
"  Congress  Poland "  in  1815  and  the 
"Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw"  in  1807. 
The  Moscow  Government  in  the  peace 
treaty  concluded  with  Lithuania  in  July 
expressly  recognized  as  Lithuanian  the 
territories  which  the  Poles  were  then 
evacuating  according  to  agreement. 
Filled  with  satisfaction  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  with  Russia,  and  at  the 
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prospect  of  regaining  its  long-claimed 
territories,  the  Lithuanian  Government 
at  once  made  preparations  to  move  to 
Vilna,  which  the  Lithuanians  have  al- 
ways recognized  as  their  national  cap- 
ital. 

New  troubles  arose,  however,  toward 
the  end  of  July,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  Bolsheviki  were  not  keeping  their 
promises,  and  were  playing  the  masters 
in  Vilna,  which  they  had  occupied  fol- 
lowing the  evacuation  of  the  Poles,  and 
had  instituted  a  regime  of  terrorism. 
The  Lithuanian  Foreign  Minister  on 
July  23  sent  a  sharp  note  to  Tchitcherin, 
the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Minister,  de- 
manding that  the  Reds  withdraw  to  the 
demarkation  line  agreed  upon,  and  that 
the  civil  administration  be  transferred 
to  Lithuania.  To  this  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment again  agreed,  and  on  Aug.  6,  at 
Kovno,  signed  its  undertaking  to  evac- 
uate the  Lithuanian  district.  One  dis- 
trict, lying  north  of  Vilna,  was  to  be 
evacuated  within  three  days;  another, 
extending  from  east  of  Vilna  to  north 
of  Grodno,  not  later  than  Sept.  1.  The 
remainder  of  Lithuanian  occupied  terri- 
tory was  to  be  evacuated  when  strategic 
reasons  permitted.  The  administration 
of  Vilna  was  to  pass  into  Lithuanian 
hands.  The  peace  treaty  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  Lithuania  was  then  formally 
ratified  by  the  Seim  (Lithuanian  Par- 
liament). 

Meanwhile  martial  law  was  instituted 
throughout  Lithuania,  and  the  Lithua- 
nian General  Staff  bent  all  its  efforts  to 
bringing  up  the  army  strength  to  about 
50,000  men,  to  be  prepared  for  all  emer- 
gencies. The  Seim  on  Aug.  14  also  au- 
thorized the  issue  of  an  internal  loan  of 
100,000,000  marks  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  as  well  as  a  credit  of  about  60,- 
000,000  marks  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
projected  army  expansion.  The  Social 
Democrats  protested  strongly  against  the 
latter  credit  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
but  another  step  to  strengthen  military 
reaction.  M.  Puryckis,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, replied  that  Lithuanian  militarism 
was  preferable  to  foreign  militarism. 
He  emphasized  the  gravity  of  the  inter- 
national situation,  and  urged  that  Lithu- 
ania must  be  prepared  for  heavy  sacri- 


fices to  defend  her  dearly  won  liberty. 
By  this  time  the  Poles  were  driving 
the  Bolsheviki  back.  With  an  eye  to 
gaining  strategic  advantage  against  the 
Red  forces  in  the  north,  £he  Poles  began 
negotiations  with  the  Lithuanians  for 
the  use  of  the  railway  lines  Lydo-Molo- 
destno  and  Grodno- Vilna,  the  districts 
which  they  had  previously  evacuated. 
The  Lithuanians  declared  that  they 
could  not  accede  to  this  demand,  as  it 
conflicted  with  the  Russian-Lithuanian 
Peace  Treaty.  The  negotiations  were  re- 
ported broken  off  on  Sept.  1.  Meantime 
the  Poles,  as  they  swung  north  again, 
had  entered  Augustowo,  just  inside  the 
Lithuanian  border,  and  Suwalki,  and  de- 
clared that  the  populations  of  these  and 
other  Lithuanian  towns  had  given  them 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  This  the 
Lithuanians  denied.  A  Kovno  dispatch 
dated  Sept.  3  stated  that  the  Lithuanians 
had  attacked  and  driven  back  the  Polish 
troops  over  the  entire  Grodno- Suwalki 
front  and  that  they  had  recaptured  sev- 
eral towns.  M.  Puryckis,  the  Lithuanian 
Foreign  Minister,  through  the  Lithua- 
nian Mission  at  Washington,  complained 
to  the  United  States  of  the  Poles'  "  fresh 
invasion  of  Lithuanian  territory."  The 
Poles,  on  their  part,  appealed  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  asking  it  to  mediate 
between  themselves  and  the  Lithuanians. 
While  the  Polish  armies  were  retreating 
before  the  Soviet  forces,  the  Polish  note 
said,  the  Lithuanian  Government  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Moscow  au- 
thorizing the  Soviet  Army  to  make  use 
of  Lithuanian  territory  for  its  passage 
and  the  establishment  of  a  military 
base.  This,  the  note  pointed  out,  was  a 
breach  of  neutrality.  The  note  charged 
the  Lithuanians  with  excesses  toward 
Polish  adherents,  with  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  Supreme  Council's  frontier, 
with  forcing  the  Polish  troops,  reluctant- 
ly, to  fight,  and  with  taking  sides  with 
the  Bolsheviki. 

Meanwhile  the  Bolshevist  recovery 
occurred.  The  advance  of  the  Polish 
Northern  Army  by  Sept.  7  had  been 
checked  on  the  left  by  the  Lithuanians, 
and  on  the  right  and  centre  by  the  Reds. 
The  fate  of  the  Lithuanian  territories  in 
dispute  was  still  in  doubt. 


Turkey  Under  Reconstruction 

British  Progress   in  Palestine 


TURKEY 

THE  reconstruction  of  the  Turkish 
Cabinet  deserves  more  attention 
than  could  be  given  it  last  month. 
In  its  most  obvious  aspect  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  Damad  Ferid's  success  in  com- 
pelling a  reluctant  Turkey  to  accept  the 
peace  terms  signed  at  Sevres  on  Aug.  10. 
These  were  regarded  by  all  parties  in 
Constantinople  as  putting  an  end  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  a  political  and  mili- 
tary power,  although  not  as  an  institu- 
tion capable  of  infinite  diplomatic  in- 
trigue. Moreover,  there  is  still  the  rebel 
military  and  political  organization  of 
Nationalists  under  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  at  Angora,  Anatolia! 

Damad  Ferid,  who  as  Grand  Vizier 
astonished  even  his  friends  by  his  utterly 
un-Turkish  characteristics  (for  he  acts 
first  and  argues  afterward),  showed 
himself  a  non-believer  in  eleventh-hour 
conversions.  His  main  idea  was  to 
have  a  Cabinet  with  which  the  Allies, 
particularly  the  British,  could  work 
without  friction.  This  explains  the  ab- 
sence of  Reshid  Bey  from  his  new  slate. 

Of  the  new  men,  Mustapha  Sabri 
Effendi  is  conspicuous  as  having  been  a 
leader,  under  Damad  Ferid,  of  Entent- 
ists.  His  return  to  the  post  of  Sheik-ul- 
Islam  is  regarded  as  significant  of  the 
general  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  in  making  the  great  renun- 
ciation acceptable  to  the  Turks,  particu- 
larly those  of  Western  education  and 
cosmopolitan  views.  The  continued 
obedience  to  the  Kaliph-Sultan  in  spirit- 
ual matters,  at  least,  as  far  as  Islam 
(Turkish  Mohammedism)  is  concerned, 
has  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
the  Allies,  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  accord- 
ing to  his  propagandists,  intends  to  use 
this  allegiance  as  his  chief  weapon  in 
fighting  Mustapha  Kemal.  A  single 
proof  of  this  lasting  tradition  was  the 
recent  defection  of  Kiazim  Kara  Bekir, 
reported  due  to  his  religious  conserva- 
tism rather  than  to  his  love  for  the  Allies 
or  his  respect  for  the  new  Government. 


Of  the  other  Ministers,  two  were  ob- 
viously rewarded  for  their  services  in 
putting  their  names  to  the  treaty, 
thereby  potentially  risking  their  necks, 
and  Djemal  Bey  was  probably  promoted 
for  his  strenuous  support  of  his  chief  in 
the  same  matter.  Still,  his  appointment 
was  regarded  on  somewhat  insufficient 
grounds  as  a  recognition  of  his  influence. 

Rechid  Mumtaz  also  owed  his  position 
to  his  open  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
reconciliation  and  to  his  advocacy  of 
keeping  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 

Now  the  situation  is  complicated  by 
the  Parliamentary  question.  When  the 
Sultan  dissolved  Parliament  on  April 
11  he  ordered  a  new  election  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  new  Chamber  on  Aug.  11. 
As  there  was  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  hold  such  an  election,  and  as  the 
Sultan  dissolved  Parliament  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  contrary  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Damad  Ferid  Govern- 
ment continued  to  administer  State  af- 
fairs with  the  indorsement  of  the  Sul- 
tan, but  without  Parliamentary  sanction. 
So  the  Angora  propagandists  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  proving  that  the  trans- 
actions of  the  present  Government  were 
illegal  from  a  political  point  of  view. 

The  new  Sheik-ul-Islam  started  a 
campaign  against  alcoholism  and  pros- 
titution, the  growth  of  the  former  being 
in  defiance  of  the  Koran  and  that  of  the 
latter  being  principally  due  to  economic 
distress.  The  new  reforms  prohibit 
Moslems  to  sell  alcohol,  and  Moslem 
women  are  forbidden  to  enter  trades  and 
professions  where  they  will  associate 
with  men.  It  is  further  proposed  to 
enact  that  women  shall  not  leave  houses 
in  male  company,  that  they  shall  not 
promenade  with  males,  and  that  the 
dress  they  wear  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  authorities. 

To  deal  with  the  admittedly  great  evil 
of  clandestine  prositution  among  Mos- 
lems, the  Sheik-ul-Islam  proposed  that 
the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  each  quarter 
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shall  be  called  upon  to  inform  the  police, 
who  will  be  empowered,  after  inquiry,  to 
expel  the  delinquents. 

These  measures  are  denounced  in  lib- 
eral circles  as  mediaeval,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  attempt  to  restrict  woman's 
work  would  drive  hundreds  of  telephone 
operators,  typists  and  Government  clerks 
from  their  positions,  while  the  attempt 
to  regulate  habits  of  dress  and  conduct 
by  the  police  would  open  the  way  to 
blackmail — just  as  happened  long  ago 
in  Western  Europe. 

The  heir  apparent  to  the  Sultanate, 
Prince  Abdul  Medjid  Effendi,  the  uncle 
of  Mohamed  VI.,  was  placed  in  restraint 
on  Sept.  10,  on  the  charge  that  he  was 
about  to  depart  to  join  fortunes  with  the 
Nationalists  at  Angora.  Already,  in 
July,  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Sultan 
renouncing  his  rights  of  succession.  The 
secret  police  of  the  Grand  Vizier  then 
discovered  letters  showing  correspon- 
dence exchanged  between  Mustapha 
Kemal  and  the  heir  apparent. 

Palace  officials  of  the  new  regime 
predicted  momentary  collapse  of  the  Na- 
tionalists or,  at  least,  their  capitulation 
to  the  Sultan,  who,  through  Prince  Omar 
Selmi,  son  of  the  late  Mohamed  V.,  has 
told  Mustapha  Kemal  that,  as  peace*  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  he  may  as  well 
disperse  his  army  and  Government  and 
save  his  life  while  there  is  still  time. 

The  weakness  of  Kemal's  military  po- 
sition was  said  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  his  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sian Soviets  had  fallen  through,  that 
no  Bolshevist  cavalry  had  reached  An- 
gora through  Armenia,  and  that  the 
celebration  inaugurated  by  Kiazim  Kara 
Bekir,  commanding  the  Nationalists  at 
Erzerum,  to  welcome  the  cavalry  of 
Trotzky  did  not  materialize,  as  Bekir  had 
joined  the  loyalists. 

Nationalist  propaganda,  which  came  to 
hand,  showed  that  Kemal,  following  the 
advice  of  the  Soviet  mission  with  him, 
had  attempted  to  mobilize  the  women. 
The  Moslem  women  of  Bili,  an  important 
town  in  Asia  Minor,  issued  an  appeal  to 
be  armed  and  sent  to  the  front,  as  their 
men  had  proved  "  too  cowardly  "  to  pro- 
tect their  first  capital,  Broussa,  and  other 
sacred  places. 


Following  is  a  specimen  of  another 
kind  of  propaganda  which  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  leaflet  on  Aug.  20: 

The  general  situation  is  turning  in  our 
favor,  and  the  following  announcement 
will  serve  to  enlighten  public  opinion.  The 
Bolsheviki    who    have    risen    up    against 


A  PORTER  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE,  WITH  A 
GOAT  ON  HIS  BACK,  SETTING  OUT  FOR 
THE  MARKET  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  PROTI, 
WHERE  THE  RED  CROSS  IS  CARING  FOR 
A  THOUSAND  RUSSIAN  REFUGEES 
(Photo  American  Red  Cross) 

European  tyranny  have  annihilated  the 
Polish  armies  and  are  about  to  attack 
and  cross  through  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
to  rescue  Constantinople.  Neither  the 
British  nor  the  French  Government  can 
mobilize  against  the  Bolsheviki,  because 
their  soldiers  would  make  common  cause 
with  Bolshevism.  British  and  French 
Bolsheviki  profoundly  sympathize  with 
their  Russian  comrades.  Our  victory  is 
approaching.  Already  the  11th  Bolshevist 
Army,  composed  of  Tartar  Moslems,  has 
crossed  the  Caucasus  frontier  and  is  com- 
ing to  our  aid.  Their  troops  are  well 
equipped  and  armed,  and  they  are  bring- 
ing us   money. 

SYRIA 

Turkish  Nationalists  made  repeated 
efforts  to  destroy  the  part  of,  the  Bag- 
dad Railway    running    through    Cilicia. 
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On  Aug.  19  they  were  defeated  in  a 
fierce  battle  by  the  French  on  the  Tar- 
sus and  Bozanti  road,  in  which  they  lost 
2,000  men  and  the  French  160.  The 
Christian  population  in  North  Cilicia, 
which   is   actually  in   Turkish  territory 
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British  Higtii  Commissioner  for  Palestine 

according  to  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  de- 
manded autonomy  under  a  French  man- 
date. As  late  as  Sept.  7  a  report  from 
Constantinople  said  that  the  French 
forces  in  the  regions  of  Urfa,  Aintab, 
and  Adana  were  holding  their  positions 
with  difficulty. 

After  his  military  operations  in  Syria, 
which  dethroned  Emir  Feisal  as  King 
and  established  a  new  Government  at 
Damascus,  General  Gouraud  arrived  at 
Zaleh,  where  he  delivered  an  address 
outlining  the  French  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  declared  that  that  day  marked 
the  consummation  of  their  ideals;  that 
if  the  eight  months  it  had  taken  to  es- 
tablish the  new  order  of  things  had 
seemed  long,  the  people  should  consider 


the  difficulties  France  had  worked  un- 
der. He  cited  the  loyalty  of  the  Moroc- 
cans and  Senegalese  to  France  as  exam- 
ples of  the  devotion  France  always  re- 
ceived from  her  adopted  subjects.  He 
held  up  the  defeat  of  Emir  Feisal's 
forces  at  Tel  Kalah  and  the  dispersing 
of  the  Sherif's  army  at  Damascus  as 
warnings  against  double-dealing  and  in- 
trigue. Then  he  declared  the  four  gazas 
of  Baalbek,  Bekaa,  Hasbeiya  and  Ras- 
heiya  to  be  annexed  to  the  Greater  Leb- 
anon, as  crowning  his  praise  of  Leb- 
anon's unswerving  loyalty.  Now  the 
past  must  be  forgotten  and  new  duties 
met.  Emigration  must  be  forbidden,  to 
conserve  defensive  and  labor  power.  Re- 
venges and  reprisals  he  would  suppress 
with  a  strong  hand.  Let  all  beware  of 
foreign  counselors,  as  Feisal  should 
have  done.  The  cedar  symbolized  their 
two  fatherlands,  Lebanon  and  France! 

In  the  last  week  in  August  Emir 
Feisal  reached  Rome  and  was  immedi- 
ately exploited  by  the  Francophobic 
press;  columns  were  devoted  to  his 
stories  of  the  French  usurpation  of 
Syria.  Meanwhile  he  had  caused  to  be 
distributed  at  Cairo  the  diary  which  he 
had  kept  during  the  whole  affair,  pre- 
senting the  day-to-day  story  of  his  side 
of  the  controversy. 

In  his  diary  Feisal  dwells  upon  the 
fact  that  his  departure  for  Europe  was 
delayed  until  he  had  accepted  General 
Gouraud's  ultimatum  and  had  fulfilled 
its  conditions.  Feisal  complains  that, 
although  he  postponed  the  sittings  of  the 
Syrian  Congress,  demobilized  the  troops, 
withdrew  his  army  from  the  front  and 
gave  orders  to  accept  the  Syrian  cur- 
rency, General  Gouraud  still  kept  up  his 
Syrian  campaign.  But  he  does  not  ad- 
mit the  evident  fact  that  General  Gou- 
raud's advance  was  caused  by  Feisal's 
delay  in  taking  each  step  to  submission 
until  he  was  forced. 

PALESTINE 

The  archaeological  phase  of  the  Samuel 
administration  in  the  Holy  Land  al- 
ready showed  fruits.  On  Aug.  17  it  was 
announced  that  Jewish  road  builders, 
who  were  constructing  a  Government 
highway  near  Tabariyeh,  had  unearthed 
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ruins  identified  as  the  ancient  city  of 
Tiberias,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  Jewish  and  Christian  history. 
On  Sept.  5  it  was  announced  that  the 
British  Archaeological   School  of  Jeru- 


SCENE  OF  ARAB  ATTACKS  ON  ISOLATED 
BRITISH   GARRISONS  IN  MESOPOTAMIA 

salem  was  about  to  begin  the  excavation 
of  Ascalon,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  an- 
cient Philistines  and  the  scene  of  notable 
events  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades. 

During  the  last  week  in  August,  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel,  the  British  High  Com- 
missioner, made  a  tour  of  the  towns  east 
of  the  Jordan,  part  of  the  journey  being 
under  the  auspices  of  Majid  Pasha,  ex- 
General  of  the  Sherifian  Army,  and  said 
to  be  the  most  powerful  Sheik  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  desert.  At  Es  Salt 
there  was  a  gathering  of  Bedouin  chiefs, 
to  whom  Sir  Herbert  made  an  address. 

Sir  Herbert  expatiated  to  the  Bedouin 
chiefs  on  the  advantages  of  coming  into 
the  British  system  of  administration  of 
Palestine.  This  system  insured  against 
outside  attack  and  secured  honest  ex- 
penditure of  taxes.  There  would  be  free 
trade  with  Palestine,  and  a  bank  would 
be    opened    to    assist    commerce.      The 


British  would  employ  officials  from 
among  the  Sheiks  themselves.  There 
would  be  neither  compulsory  military 
service  nor  disarmament.  The  British 
Government  would  help  the  people  to 
govern  themselves. 

This  speech  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Sheiks,  who  welcomed  the  British 
Commissioner.  Three  fugitive  Sheiks 
from  Jerusalem,  implicated  in  the  Easter 
riots,  asked  for  an  amnesty,  which  Sir 
Herbert  granted  to  them;  many  jostled 
each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  affix 
their  seals  to  the  document,  which  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  British  rule. 

MESOPOTAMIA 

The  situation  in  Mesopotamia  assumed 
serious  proportions;  but  in  London,  even 
while  volunteer  officers  were  being 
called  for,  the  British  accepted  that  sit- 
uation without  any  show  of  popular  ex- 
citement. Those  who  had  condemned  the 
Government's  policy  there  tolerantly  ac- 
cepted the  burden  to  "see  it  through." 

The  military  features  of  the  situation 
were  as  follows:  The  British  have  in 
the  country  between  75,000  and  80,000 
men,  which  had  been  distributed  at  for- 
tified positions  along  the  extensive  lines 
of  communication  and  at  posts  on  the 
frontier.  These  positions  and  posts  were 
periodically  attacked  by  bands  of  Turks 
and  Arabs  numbering  from  4,000  men 
down  to  a  few  score,  but  always  superior 
in  number  to  the  body  attacked.  Of 
all  the  War  Office  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject issued  during  the  month,  that  of 
Aug.  22  is  most  informing  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  the  enemy  and  the 
positions  subjected  to  attack. 

A  determined  rebel  attack  on  the  rail- 
way bridge  in  the  Bakuba  area  was  beat- 
en off,  although  the  rebels  in  arms  num- 
bered some  4,000  men.  A  post  in  the 
Kirkuk  area  was  fired  upon;  and  in  the 
Euphrates  area  2,000  tribesmen  were  in- 
vesting Kufa,  some  1,000  watching  Hil- 
lah,  with  4,000  more  said  to  be  in  re- 
serve. An  English  column  carried  out 
punitive  operations,  built  new  defenses, 
and  defeated  a  rebel  band.  There  were 
minor  raids  in  the  Bagdad  area  and  in 
the  Feliujah-Ramadi  area.     Most  of  the 
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available  fighting  men  in  the  Euphrates 
region,  numbering  some  34,000,  have 
been  in  arms  recently  against  the  Brit- 
ish, but  were  driven  back  with  severe 
handling. 

Also  informing  is  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Buchanan,  sent  to  her  sister  in 
London  just  before  the  attack  on  Shah- 
roban,  where  she  was  captured.  She 
wrote  from  Bagdad: 

All  we  ladies  have  our  orders  directly 
anything  happens  (which  won't  in  Bag- 
dad, where  there  are  machine  guns  and 
reinforcements  on  the  way)  to  go  across 
the  river  to  the  citadel ;  a  launch  will  be 
sent  directly,  and  we  must  go  and  not 
wait  for  anything.  In  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts it  is  very  different,  for  we  have 
only  Arab  soldiers  armed  with  rifles.  A 
fortnight  ago  there  was  a  big  rising,  and 
armored  cars  went  out  and  shot  into  the 
air,  but  that  did  not  frighten  the  Arabs, 
so  they  shot  into  them  and  killed  ten. 
The  mob  then  dispersed  very  quickly. 
The  ringleader,  who  started  the  trouble 
by  preaching  in  one  of  the  mosques 
against  the  British,  was  captured  and 
sent   to   jail   in    India. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  hoped  that  the  mis- 
sion of  Sir  Percy  Cox,  to  attempt  to 
educate  the  Arabs  in  the  mysteries  of 
self-government,  might  have  a  quieting 
effect.  Sir  Percy  was  appointed  High 
Commissioner  for  the  region  some 
months  ago,  but,  for  certain  reasons,  de- 
layed  his    departure.     The   mission   em- 


phasized the  fact  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  never  wavered  from  the 
policy  laid  down  in  the  Anglo-French 
Declaration  of  November,  1918,  setting 
up  an  independent  Arab  State  in  Meso- 
potamia with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  a  mandatory  power.  This  task  was 
conferred  on  the  British  Government  at 
the  San  Remo  Conference.  The  terms  of 
the  projected  civil  administration  were 
not  defined,  but  the  military  adminis- 
tration was  the  necessary  result  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  region  by  the 
Turkish  Government  at  Constantinople. 

PERSIA 

According  to  advices  received  at 
Washington,  the  Bolshevist  menace  to 
Persia  was  removed,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  by  the  success  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Persian  Cossacks  there,  and  the 
successes  of  General  Wrangel,  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  commander  in  South  Russia. 
On  Aug.  20  came  the  news  directly  from 
Teheran  that  the  Reds  had  retired  on 
Resht,  pursued  by  the  Persian  Cossacks, 
while  the  British  force  had  occupied 
Menjil,  already  evacuated  by  the  Reds. 
The  European  forces  had  taken  so  small 
a  share  in  the  military  operations,  it 
was  stated,  because  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment wished  to  keep  them  in  reserve  as 
long  as  possible. 


Tangled  Affairs  of  Japan  and  China 

Tokio's    Attitude    Regarding  California 


JAPAN 

THE  financial  and  economic  panic 
which  overtook  Japan  in  the  Spring 
has  in  no  way  permanently  impaired 
the  internal  situation,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  M.  Inouye,  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Japan.  Analyzing  finan- 
cial conditions  in  the  empire,  he  declared 
that  both  credit  and  currency  were  good, 
commerce  was  growing  rapidly,  and  the 
balance  of  trade  was  in  Japan's  favor. 
The  national  debt,  though  large,  imposed 
but  a  small  burden  per  capita,  and  the 
standard  of  living  generally  was  grow- 
ing higher. 


Externally  the  situation  was  far  from 
favorable.  The  Japanese  occupation  of 
Siberia  continued,  as  did  also  the  dead- 
lock with  China.  There  were  renewed 
Japanese  protests  against  the  alleged 
misinterpretation  of  their  motives  and 
intentions  in  both  places.  M.  Obata,  the 
Japanese  Minister  to  China,  interviewed 
in  Peking,  denied  the  charge  that  Japan 
was  deliberately  fostering  turmoil  and 
disorder  in  China  in  order  to  advance 
her  own  selfish  designs.  This  accusation 
he  declared  to  be  ridiculous,  asserting 
that  Japan's  only  desire  was  to  place  the 
peace  of  the  Far  East  on  a  safe  basis. 
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Marquis  Okuma,  former  Premier  and 
one  of  Japan's  Elder  Statesmen,  in  re- 
ceiving the  party  of  visiting  Congress- 
men from  the  United  States  on  Sept.  5, 
asked  that  Japan  be  permitted  to  have  a 
free  hand  for  her  work  in  China,  espe- 
cially in  Korea,  where  her  intervention, 
he  declared,  was  directed  toward  the 
betterment  of  conditions.  Just  as  Japan 
had  acquiesced  in  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Hawaii  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Philippines,  he  said,  accepting  the  ex- 
planation that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  peoples  affected,  so  should  America 
recognize  Japan's  good  intentions  in 
China  and  Siberia. 

Regarding  Korea,  the  Japanese  Gover- 
nor General,  Admiral  Minoru  Saito,  gave 
out  for  publication  an  initial  scheme  of 
Korean  reconstruction,  with  which  his 
name  will  henceforth  be  associated. 
"  Local  Self-Government  in  Korea "  is 
the  specific  theme  of  the  message,  which 
starts  by  declaring  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  elaborated  a  project  for 
establishing  local  consultative  bodies  in 
Korea  to  be  created  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  Governor.  Though  the 
powers  to  be  conferred  are  limited,  the 
project  recognizes  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar election,  and  may  be  said  to  embody 
a  measure  of  home  rule. 

There  was  little  evidence,  however, 
despite  the  advantages  brought  to  the 
land  of  Chosen  by  the  Japanese,  that  the 
Koreans,  awakened  from  their  national 
and  racial  lethargy  by  the  education 
which  the  Japanese  were  at  first  com- 
pelled to  force  upon  them,  and  which 
they  now  seek  eagerly  of  their  own  voli- 
tion, had  abated  their  distrust  and  hatred 
of  the  whole  Japanese  regime.  The 
Korean  National  Association  of  Honolulu 
on  Sept.  4  received  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments presented  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress touring  Japan.  One  of  these,  which 
contained  a  plea  of  Korean  women,  read 
as  follows: 

Day  and  night  we  will  scheme  to  regain 
our  lost  land.  In  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren we  will  instill  hatred  for  the  Japa- 
nese. We  ourselves  will  offer  everything 
for  liberty  and  independence.  We  would 
rather  die^  and  be  free  spirits  of  Korea 
than  live  and  be  subjects  of  the  Mikado. 

The     strained     feeling     between     the 


United  States  and  Japan  over  the  coming 
referendum  in  California  continued  to 
arouse  much  comment  in  the  Japanese 
press.  Mr.  Colby,  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
Governor  Stephens  of  California  on  the 
subject;  on  Sept.  3  he  had  a  personal 
conference  with  the  Governor,  the  results 
of  which  were  satisfactory.  Secretary 
Colby  continued  his  discussions  with  Mr. 
Shidehara,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
this  country,  designed  to  effect  a  per- 
manent understanding  in  the  matter  of 
Japanese  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  officially  denied  that  the 
United  States  Government  contemplated 
a  solution  of  the  California  problem  by 
proposing  to  Congress  that  all  Japanese 
now  in  this  country  should  be  given  the 
right  of  citizenship,  on  condition  that  the 
admission  of  Japanese  be  thenceforth 
prohibited.  Governor  Stephens,  after  his 
interview  with  Secretary  Colby,  said 
there  was  no  way  in  which  the  referen- 
dum called  for  November  could  be  re- 
voked, as  it  had  been  ordered  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  State 
law,  on  a  petition  signed  by  the  requisite 
number  of  competent  citizens. 

Many  prominent  Japanese  deplored  the 
present  situation,  and  called  for  mutual 
understanding  and  sympathy  in  order  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  solution.  M.  Hani- 
hara,  Japanese  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  published  a  statement  in  the 
Tokio  Yomiuri  on  Aug.  20  in  which  he 
declared  that  a  spirit  of  "  deadly  earn- 
estness "  was  now  needed.  Though  he 
saw  no  immediate  danger  of  a  clash,  he 
feared,  he  said,  the  effect  of  long-con- 
tinued pin-pricks  on  both  sides.  He  urged 
an  amicable  attitude,  and  declared  that 
the  race  question  in  California  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  a  menace.  No 
trifling  could  be  afforded  in  a  case  where 
the  stakes  were  so  vast  and  far  reach- 
ing. 

We  must  go  [he  said]  straightway  to 
the  root  of  every  anti-Japanese  and  anti- 
American  agitation  or  movement  with 
the  axe  of  ruthless  publicity  and  educa- 
tion. If  both  parties  are  determined  on 
a  square  deal  we  may  look  forward  with 
absolute  confidence  t^o  lasting  peace  and 
friendship   on  the   Pacific. 

A  similar  view  was  variously  ex- 
pressed  by  the   Yomiuri   in   its   special 
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illustrated  edition  in  English  issued  in 
honor  of  the  American  Congressional 
party.  This  edition  contained  construc- 
tively critical  contributions  of  Japanese- 
American    relations    written    by    noted 
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Japanese  officials,  including  Viscount 
Kentaro  Kaneko,  former  special  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  States;  Baron 
Shibusawa,  Chairman  of  the  Tokio 
Bankers  Association;  Marquis  Okuma, 
former  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister; 
Baron  Sakatani,  former  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  now  financial  adviser  to 
China,  and  Viscount  Kato,  former  For- 
eign Minister. 

Anti-American  attacks  were  increas- 
ingly frequent,  however,  in  the  Japanese 
press.  One  organization,  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Policy, 
decided  late  in  August  to  hold  a  mass 
meeting  and  appeal  to  the  public  on  the 
ground  that  differences  of  race  and  re- 
ligion must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  movement  in  California,  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Foreign  Office  was 
lukewarm,  and  that  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  were  growing 
worse. 


A  great  reception  was  given  to  the 
Congressional  party  in  its  week's  stay 
in  Tokio  early  in  September.  Dinners 
and  entertainments  by  noted  Japanese 
officials  were  lavished  upon  the  visitors. 
The  entire  Cabinet  and  600  Japanese  and 
American  men  and  women  attended  a 
luncheon  in  their  honor  held  in  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  on  Sept.  3.  Many  addresses 
were  made,  the  predominant  note  of 
which  was  the  necessity  of  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  and  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  immigration 
problem.  [The  California  situation  is 
treated  elsewhere  in  special  articles.] 

The  entire  delegation  of  Japan  to  the 
International  Conference  on  Communi- 
cations, called  for  Sept.  15,  arrived  in 
Washington  on  Aug.  20.  The  delegation 
was  headed  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador, 
Kijuro  Shidehara,  and  was  composed  of 
ten  members,  including  three  Commis- 
sioners and  a  staff  of  expert  assistants. 
The  three  Commissioners  represented  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  and  the 
military  and  naval  authorities,  re- 
spectively. All  political  activities  were 
disclaimed  by  the  delegation,  which  inti- 
mated that  Japan  regarded  the  confer- 
ence as  of  a  purely  technical  nature. 

CHINA 

The  situation  in  China  following  the 
overthrow  of  the  Anfu  party  by  General 
Chang  Tso-lin,  General  Tsao  Kun  and 
General  Wu  Pei-f u  was  still  obscure.  Wu 
Pei-fu,  a  divisional  commander  under 
Tsao  Kun,  to  whose  initial  activities  the 
defeat  of  the  Anfu  Marshal  Tuan  Shi-jui 
was  ultimately  due,  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  a  people's  assembly,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  leading  Tuchuns,  or  Pro- 
vincial Governors,  was  still  apparently 
hostile  to  a  real  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment. 

New  troubles  for  both  the  Canton  and 
Peking  Governments  were  brewing 
toward  the  end  of  August.  General 
Chang  Ching-ming,  Civil  Governor  of  the 
southern  part  of  Fukien,  in  consequence 
of  being  removed  from  office  by  the  Can- 
ton Government  on  the  charge  that  he 
was  in  secret  sympathy  with  Peking,  re- 
volted on  Aug.  16  and  advanced  on 
Canton.  The  Military  Governor  of  Can- 
ton prepared  his  army  to  meet  the  rebel 
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forces.  Canton  was  heavily  policed  and 
converted  into  barracks  at  the  end  of 
August.  It  was  reported  at  this  time 
that  the  Southwestern  Government  was 
taking  steps  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Peking  Government.     Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 


SAO  KE  ALFRED  SZE 

China's  new  Ambassador  to   Washington 

(©    Harris   &   Ewing) 


the  first  President  of  China,  Dr.  Wu 
Ting-fang,  the  former  Chinese  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  and  Tang 
Shu-yi,  all  leaders  of  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernment, issued  a  proclamation  on  Aug. 
28  declaring  that  they  looked  for  the 
"  overthrow  of  the  illegal  Government 
at  Peking  "  through  General  Tang  Chi- 
yao,  whom  they  lauded  as  the  "  George 
Washington  of  China."  General  Tang, 
who  holds  military  control  over  the 
Provinces  of  Yunnan,  Kwei-chow  and 
Sze-chuen,  in  opposition  to  the  Peking 
Government,  is  one  of  China's  youngest 
Generals.  Military  headquarters  for  the 
new  movement  were  established  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Sze-chuen. 


Despite  these  hostile  preparations,  the 
Peking  Premier,  Ching  Yung-peng,  as- 
serted on  Aug.  28  that  peace  with  the 
Southern  Government  was  an  accom- 
plished fact  since  the  elimination  of  the 
pro- Japanese  Anfuites.  Though  the 
agreement  left  the  Yunnan  group  unap- 
peased,  the  Premier  expressed  his  belief 
that  Yunnan  would  finally  accept  the 
reconciliation.  He  was  optimistic  about 
the  general  situation,  declaring  that  the 
huge  deficit  between  the  monthly  na- 
tional income  of  $5,000,000  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  $13,000,000  for  the  same 
period  would  be  squared  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  and  the  encouragement' 
of  industries.  The  disbandment  already 
effected,  he  stated,  had  resulted  in  a 
monthly  saving  of  $4,000,000.  He  further 
said  that  the  idea  of  a  people's  assembly 
launched  by  Wu  Pei-fu  had  been  elabo- 
rated by  discussion  far  beyond  the 
original  proposal.  The  only  legitimate 
object  of  such  an  assembly,  he  declared, 
would  be  the  framing  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion and  the  election  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment. The  Government,  he  insisted, 
would  not  accept  the  idea  of  a  supersed- 
ing body,  which  would  be  unrepresenta- 
tive and  without  legal  status. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  former  Minister 
to  China,  who  for  the  past  year  has  occu- 
pied the  post  of  legal  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  resigned  this  posi- 
tion on  Aug.  28.  Dr.  Reinsch  on  Sept.  5 
presented  to  the  Chinese  Government 
through  its  Cabinet  a  memorandum 
warning  it  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  execute  the  consortium  loan  so  long 
as  the  present  military  Government 
exists,  and  implying  that  American 
recognition  might  be  withdrawn.  The 
memorandum  made  a  plea  for  a  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  new  national  Constitu* 
tion. 

A  new  Cabinet  was  appointed  on  Aug. 
11,  as  follows: 

Ching  Yung-peng. .  ..Prime    Minister    and 
Minister  of  War. 

Dr.    Wu   Ten Foreign  Affairs. 

Admiral    Sah    Chen- 
ping    Navy. 

Chang    Chih-tan Interior. 

Yeh   Kung-chow Communications. 

Wang  Nai-ping Commerce. 

Chow  Tsze-chi Finance. 

Fan    Yuan-lien Education. 

Tung-kang    Justice. 
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All  the  new  Ministers  are  personal 
friends  of  the  President  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Wang  Nai-ping,  who  is  the 
nominee  of  Chang  Tso-lin. 

Dissolution  of  the  Chinese-Japanese 
military  compact  for  combined  wartime 
■defense  of  China's  borders  has  been  agreed 
to  by  Japan.  China  sought  termination  of 
the  compact  immediately  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Versailles  treaty  by  the  other 
powers,  but  Japan's  consent  was  granted 
only  at  the  end  of  August.  The  official 
announcement  of  Sept.  1  stated  that 
Japan  had  also  consented  to  the  retire- 


ment of  Japanese  officers  employed  as 
instructors  in  the  Chinese  frontier  army. 
Japan  has  continuously  denied  that  these 
instruction  officers  had  taken  any  part, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  factional  fight- 
ing in  China. 

Two  diplomatic  changes  were  an- 
nounced on  Sept.  1.  Mr.  V.  K.  Welling- 
ton Koo,  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  would  be  transferred  to  London 
to  represent  China  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  Alfred  Sze,  the  Minister 
to  London,  was  to  take  Mr.  Koo's  place 
in  Washington. 


Progress  of  Latin-American  Republics 

Mexico's   First  Peaceful   Election 


MEXICO 

GENERAL  ALVARO  OBREGON 
was  elected  President  of  Mexico 
on  Sept.  5,  for  the  term  of  six 
years  beginning  Dec.  1.  He  will  have 
the  full  support  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  elected  on  Aug.  1,  as  the 
Liberal  Constitutionalist  Party,  to  which 
Obregon  belongs,  has  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  150  of  the  240  members  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  voting 
for  President  was  very  light,  few  of  the 
more  educated  and  wealthy  Mexicans 
having  much  faith  in  the  ballot,  but 
Obregon's  triumph  was  decisive.  His 
two  opponents,  Alfredo  Robles  Domin- 
guez  and  Nicholas  Zuniga  Miranda,  were 
snowed  under.  Serior  Dominguez  was 
the  candidate  favored  by  the  American 
oil  interests,  and  he  had  undertaken  to 
influence  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
the  Catholic  party  against  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1917  and  the  plan  of  Agua 
Prieta.  Senor  Miranda  is  known  as  Mex- 
ico's perpetual  candidate,  who  has  been 
running  at  every  election  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Diaz  regime. 

More  significant  than  the  election  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by 
disorder.  For  the  first  time  in  half  a 
century  ballots  have  not  been  the  fore- 
runners of  bullets.     Obregon's  policy  is 


constructive.  He  believes  Mexico  has 
more  to  gain  by  being  a  friend  than  a 
foe  of  the  United  States.  In  his  plat- 
form he  favored  facilities  for  foreign 
capital,  but  naturally  upheld  the  right 
of  Mexicans  to  the  soil  of  their  country 
against  monopolists  who  are  clamoring 
for  foreign  intervention  to  tighten  their 
grip  on  oil  and  cattle  lands. 

Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  the  Provisional 
President,  opened  the  session  of  the  new 
Congress  on  Sept.  1  in  person.  Reading 
his  message  to  the  Deputies,  he  assured 
them  that  the  Government's  returns  from 
its  oil  wells  would  "  cover  almost  all  the 
national  budget."  Commercial  treaties 
were  to  be  revived  and  all  Mexicans  who 
had  suffered  losses  during  recent  revolu- 
tions were  to  be  indemnified.  The  army 
was  to  be  reduced  and  improved  by  a 
general  staff  and  an  aviation  corps.  All 
Mexico's  financial  obligations,  internal 
and  external,  would  be  paid.  The  re- 
allotment  of  land  throughout  the  republic 
and  votes  for  women  were  favored. 

In  an  interview  with  a  correspondent 
of  The  New  York  Times,  President  de  la 
Huerta  said  he  considered  the  labor 
problem  the  most  important  for  the 
future,  as  any  Government  which  wished 
to  avoid  disaster  must  direct  develop- 
ments in  the  labor  world,  not  obstruct 
them.     He  announced  himself  as  favor- 
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ing  the  single  tax  system  and  said  a 
decree  was  being  studied  to  cut  the 
Federal  taxes  from  50  per  cent,  to  30 
per  cent.,  the  deficiency  being  made  up 
by  increased  taxation  on  large  landed 
estates.  He  also  proposed  a  100-kilo- 
meter dry  zone  along  the  American 
border,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  is  being 
prepared. 

Esteban  Cantu,  Governor  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Lower  California, 
whose  efforts  to  retain  his  position  as 
semi-independent  dictator  of  that  rich 
province  were  noted  in  Current  His- 
tory for  September,  yielded  before  the 
Federal  Government's  determined  meas- 
ures. The  Government  had  sent  an 
adequate  force  to  subdue  the  rebellion 
and  had  appointed  Luis  M.  Salazar 
as  Governor  in  place  of  Cantu.  The 
latter  agreed  to  surrender  his  office  on 
being  assured  he  would  not  be  punished 
for  any  of  his  acts  in  the  past,  and  on 
Aug.  16  it  was  officially  announced  that 
his  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 

Work  of  mustering  out  the  followers 
of  Francisco  Villa  was  completed  on 
Aug.  27  at  Tlahualilo,  Durango.  Arms 
and  ammunition  were  surrendered  and 
pay  for  three  months  was  given  to  the 
men.  The  Mexican  Government  is  buy- 
ing agricultural  implements  in  the 
United  States  for  their  use. 

Pedro  Zamora,  the  last  of  the  bandits, 
began  operations  in  the  State  of  Jalisco 
in  August  by  sacking  a  town  and  kid- 
napping twenty  girls,  later  sacking 
Mascote  and  Cuale.  Near  the  latter 
place,  it  was  reported  on  Aug.  21,  he 
captured  a  party  of  four  mining  engi- 
neers who  were  examining  propertieo  in 
Jalisco,  including  W.  B.  Johnstone,  a 
British  subject,  and  also  Mr.  and  Mrst 
Charles  Hoyle,  Americans  living  on  a 
ranch  near  by.  Zamora  demanded  50,000 
pesos  ransom  for  the  Englishman  and 
200,000  for  each  of  the  five  Americans. 
A  force  of  5,000  Federal  troops  was  at 
once  started  in  pursuit  of  Zamora.  He 
and  his  400  followers  were  routed  in  a 
battle  in  the  town  of  Divisadora  on  Aug. 
27,  when  forty-three  of  his  men  were 
killed  and  the  others  dispersed.  All  his 
prisoners  succeeded  in  escaping  or  were 
set   free    and   the    Federal    troops    con- 


tinued in  pursuit  of  Zamora  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Threats  by  the  Mexican  Government 
that  oil  wells  belonging  to  companies 
which  did  not  pay  their  export  taxes 
by  Aug.  31  would  be  sealed  had  the  ef- 
fect of  making  most  of  them  pay  up  ar- 
rears running  back  several  months, 
which  had  been  in  dispute  during  the 
Carranza  regime.  The  companies  had 
complained  that  the  tax,  based  on  the 
average  price  of  oil,  was  too  high,  as 
they  were  getting  only  90  cents  a  barrel 
at  the  port.  The  Government  produced 
bills  paid  by  steamers  at  Tampico  show- 
ing prices  on  a  rising  scale  from  $1  in 
January  to  $1.40,  $1.50  and  the  latest 
sales  on  Aug.  8  at  $2.50.  This  defeated 
the  last  effort  of  the  companies,  and 
about  2,600,000  pesos  in  gold  were  paid 
in  taxes  for  the  period  up  to  the  end  of 
June.  Settlement  was  hastened  by  the 
fact  that  some  new  American  companies 
-were  paying  their  taxes  without  objec- 
tion, and  complaining  that  the  older  con- 
cerns, by  evading  their  dues,  were  able 
to  compete  unjustly.  The  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  is  not  backing  either 
side,  but  is  simply  demanding  justice  for 
Americans  who  have  valid  titles,  and 
refuses  to  bolster  up  defective  ones.  That 
no  serious  trouble  is  anticipated  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  announced  on  Sept. 
9,  that  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company, 
already  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
oil  in  Mexico  and  holder  of  some  600,000 
acres,  had  acquired  a  forty-year  lease 
on  an  additional  800,000  acres  of  pros- 
pective oil  territory. 

Mexico,  in  common  with  most  other 
countries,  is  having  an  epidemic  of  Bol- 
shevist propaganda,  and  is  dealing  with 
it  energetically.  Colonel  Salvadore 
Perez,  who  had  been  preaching  Bolshe- 
vism with  a  Russian  companion,  started 
a  Soviet,  in  the  State  of  Campeche.  A 
troop  of  cavalry,  sent  out  for  the  pur- 
pose, captured  him  and  brought  him  to 
Mexico  City  for  trial.  Captain  Trinidad 
Sanchez  and  Sergeant  Roman  Fernandez, 
who  started  trouble  in  Vera  Cruz,  were 
caught  and  executed.  Nearly  a  thousand 
officers  have  been  arrested  on  charges  of 
political  activity,  many  of  whom,  doubt- 
less, were  actuated  by  the  prospect  of 
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losing  their  jobs,  as  Mexico  proposes  to 
reduce  her  army  by  more  than  half. 

Factories  and  mills  are  operating  at 
full  capacity,  and  cotton  manufacture, 
Mexico's  leading  industry,  is  flourishing. 


DR.     BELISARIO    PORRAS 

Newly   elected  President  of  Panama 

(©    Harris   &   Ewing) 

Altogether,  the  outlook  in  Mexico  is  for 
a  long  period  of  prosperity. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

SALVADOR — Approving  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  regarding  a  Central  Amer- 
ican Union,  the  Salvadorean  Congress 
on  Aug.  27  passed  a  resolution  favoring 
the  political  unity  of  the  five  republics 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  1898,  when  the  former  Greater  Re- 
public of  Central  America,  formed  by 
the  union  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  was  dissolved  as  unsatis- 
factory to  Salvador. 

COSTA  RICA— Right  of  suffrage  was 
granted  on  Aug.  23  to  all  citizens  of 
Costa  Rica,  including  women.  Those 
who  would  exercise  the  right  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  and  be  citizens 


by  birth,  naturalization  or  adoption. 
They  will  have  the  right  to  hold  State, 
Municipal  and  Congressional  offices. 

GUATEMALA— Carlos  Herrera,  who 
succeeded  Estrada  Cabrera,  the  deposed 
President  of  Guatemala,  as  Provisional 
President,  taking  the  oath  of  office  on 
July  25,  was  chosen  permanent  Presi- 
dent in  the  elections  which  closed  on 
Aug.  29,  having  received  nearly  100,000 
votes,  against  less  than  5,000  for  his 
nearest  opponent.  He  will  hold  office 
for  six  years. 

HONDURAS— The  Captain  of  the 
United  States  cruiser  Cleveland,  accom- 
panied by  the  American  Minister,  on 
Aug.  12  visited  President  Lopez 
Gutierrez  to  deliver  to  him  personally 
an  autographed  letter  by  President  Wil- 
son recognizing  the  present  Government 
of  Honduras. 

NICARAGUA— Alarm  has  been  oc- 
casioned at  Corinto,  the  most  important 
Pacific  port  of  Nicaragua,  by  a  sub- 
sidence of  the  earth  along  that  section 
of  the  coast.  An  island  just  off  the  har- 
bor was  reported  sinking  on  Aug.  31, 
and  the  railroad  company  operating  the 
line  to  Managua,  the  capital,  announced 
that  no  more  trains  would  be  run  be- 
tween Corinto  and  Leon,  fifty-four  miles 
up  the  railroad.  The  subsidence  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  effect  of  volcanic  action. 

PANAMA — Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  who 
was  elected  President  of  Panama  for  a 
third  term,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  before  assuming  office  on  Oct.  3. 
Serious  differences  have  arisen  between 
Panama  and  the  American  Canal  Zone 
authorities,  and  the  facts  in  the  dispute 
are  embodied  in  a  report  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Panama  Govern- 
ment. It  alleges  that  the  United  States 
is  monopolizing  private  trade  by  selling 
goods  through  its  commissaries  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  where  no  private  business 
is  allowed,  the  -Government  selling 
everything  from  locomotives  to  chewing 
gum.  Land  not  required  for  military  or 
naval  purposes  and  belonging  to  Pana- 
manians, it  is  alleged,  is  expropriated 
at  arbitrary  prices.  Panama  and  Colon 
have  been  injured  by  the  destruction  of 
wharf  facilities,  the  report  says,  and 
new  terminals  are  restricted  to  Balboa 
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and  Cristobal  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
Panama  Railroad  is  charged  with  dis- 
crimination against  native  merchants. 
One  remedy  suggested  is  that  the 
United  States  abandon  its  function  as  a 
merchant  and  establish  complete  free 
trade  on  the  Isthmus. 

Establishment  in  Panama  of  an  Inter- 
national Institute  for  the  Research  of 
Tropical  Diseases  is  proposed  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  late  Major  Gen.  William 
C.  Gorgas,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
health  of  Panama. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

John  Barrett  retired  on  Sept.  1  from 
the  office  of  Director  General  of 
the  Pan-American  Union  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  L.  U.  Rowe,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Barrett  was  Director  General  for  four- 
teen years.  In  a  farewell  address  which 
he  delivered  on  Aug.  21  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  closing  session  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Pan-American  and  Foreign 
Commerce  he  gave  some  striking  statis- 
tics of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin- American  countries.  This  had 
increased  in  fifteen  years  from  $456,- 
621,111  to  $2,927,167,732,  or  441  per 
cent.  American  exports  rose  from 
$156,542,867  to  $1,156,568,952,  or  639  per 
cent., while  imports  increased  from  $300,- 
078,244  to  $1,770,580,780,  or  490  per  cent. 
Brazil  now  leads  South  America  in  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  with  Argen- 
tina second,  Chile  third  and  Colombia 
fourth. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Washing- 
ton on  Sept.  1  that  plans  are  under 
way  for  a  tour  of  Latin- American  coun- 
tries by  General  Pershing  to  bring  about 
still  better  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  as  a  delicate  compliment  to 
our  sister  republics. 

ARGENTINA— President  Irigoyen  is 
considering  the  suppression  of  horse 
racing  in  Argentina,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  high  cost  of  living,  betting  has  in- 
creased on  the  Buenos  Aires  race  track 
from  an  average  of  800,000  pesos  weekly 
to  3,000,000  pesos.  This  is  in  a  city 
where  eighty  of  each  hundred  families 
occupy  only  one  room,  owing  to  the 
Shortage  of  houses.     Another  remedial 


measure,  embodied  in  a  reciprocal  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  signed  in  Au- 
gust, refuses  permits,  for  commercial 
travelers  to  sell  alcoholic  beverages. 

Foreigners  can  be  deported  from  Ar- 
gentina only  after  a  trial  before  a  Fed- 
eral Judge,  according  to  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  at  the  demand  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Federation  of  Labor,  which  al- 
leged that  foreigners  participating  in 
strikes  were  arbitrarily  deported  as  an- 
archists. The  Socialist  Party,  which  is 
very  strong,  on  Aug.  26  cabled  to  the 
British  Labor  Party  supporting  its  at- 
titude in  opposing  a  blockade  of  Russia, 
and  declaring  that  Argentine  laborers 
were  resolved  "  to  adhere  to  the  Russian 
revolution  and  to  support  the  workers  of 
Europe  and  America  for  the  defeat  of 
reactionary  capitalism." 

BOLIVIA — Great  Britain  has  recog- 
nized the  new  Government  of  Bolivia, 
established  after  the  successful  revolu- 
tion in  July*  related  in  Current  History 
for  August  (Page  820).  Elections  for 
a  new  National  Assembly  will  be  held 
in  December,  and  that  body  will  decide 
whether  a  President  shall  be  chosen  bj 
direct  vote  of  the  people  or  selected  by 
the  Assembly. 

Bolivia,  in  August,  obtained  a  loan  of 
$10,000,000  from  a  New  York  banking 
firm,  and,  on  account  of  the  depreciation 
of  French  exchange,  was  able  to  pay  off 
debts  held  in  France  amounting  to  56,- 
600,000  francs  and  save  about  $3,000,- 
000,  which  will  be  used  to  construct  the 
La  Quiaca  Railway,  completing  all-rail 
connection  between  La  Paz  and  Buenos 
Aires. 

BRAZIL  —  Elaborate  preparations 
were  made  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  entertain 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  who 
sailed  from  Zeebrugge  aboard  the  Bra- 
zilian battleship  Sao  Paulo  on  Sept.  1,  to 
return  the  visit  of  President  Pessoa  to 
Belgium  last  year. 

President  Pessoa  on  Sept.  3  signed  a 
decree  revoking  the  banishment  of  the 
former  imperial  family  of  Brazil.  This 
affects  a  score  of  members  of  the  Bra- 
ganza  family  and  will  enable  them  to  re- 
turn to  Brazil  with  the  bodies  of  the  late 
Emperor,  Dom  Pedro,  and  the  late  Em- 
press. 
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The  International  Olympic  Committee 
at  Antwerp  has  decided  that  the  inter- 
mediate Olympic  games  of  1922  shall.be 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.   Baron  Pierre  de 


DR.   L.   U.   ROWE 

New  Director  General  of  the  Pan-American 

Union 

(©    Harris    &    E icing) 


Coubertin,  President  of  the  committee, 
will  visit  Brazil  to  arrange  the  details 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  Elwood  S. 
Brown  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  about  to  establish  a 
municipal  theatre,  where  national 
dramas,  written  by  native  authors  and 
performed  by  native  talent,  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  bill  passed  by  the  Municipal 
Council  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
dramatic  stock  company,  of  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  actors  are  to  be  native 
Brazilians. 

CHILE — Owing  to  the  closeness  of  the 
vote  in  the  recent  Presidential  election, 
in  which  Arturo  Alessandri  was  credited 
with  179  electoral  votes  and  Luis  Bor- 
gono  with  174,  a  situation  was  created 
resembling  the  Tilden-Hayes  controversy 
in    this    country,    and    a    solution    was 


adopted  similar  to  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission of  1876.  A  Court  of  Honor  was 
formed,  composed  of  two  former  Vice 
Presidents  and  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
four  choosing  three  others,  one  from  each 
of  the  rival  parties  and  the  third  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  no  political  affiliations. 
The  seven  members  of  the  court  began 
an  examination  of  the  returns,  and  were 
reported  as  making  progress  on  Sept.  13. 

Through  a  dispatch  published  in  the 
Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  on  Sept.  10,  that 
the  Tacna-Arica  dispute  between  Chile 
and  Peru  had  been  settled  by  the  pay- 
ment by  Chile  to  Peru  of  £6,000,000  for 
the  two  provinces,  it  first  became  known 
that  President  Wilson  had  suggested 
that  the  two  countries  seek  to  end  their 
differences  by  direct  negotiations.  He 
had  offered  the  use  of  the  gunboat  Ta- 
coma,  which  was  in  the  Bay  of  Callao, 
for  the  delegates.  The  Nacion's  dis- 
patch, however,  was  unconfirmed  and  the 
State  Department  up  to  Sept.  13  had  not 
been  advised  that  any  meetings  had 
taken  place  on  the  ship,  though  it  was 
not  doubted  that  a-  sincere  effort  was  be- 
ing made  by  both  countries  to  compose 
their  differences. 

Chile  is  nearing  completion  of  her 
naval  program  of  1910,  which  provided 
for  the  building  of  two  dreadnoughts  and 
six  destroyers.  One  dreadnought  had 
just  been  completed  in  an  English  yard 
when  the  World  War  broke  out,  and  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  British,  was  re- 
named the  Canada,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of,  Jutland.  Now  Great  Brit- 
ain has  returned  it  to  Chile,  together 
with  four  destroyers,  two  having  been 
received  before  the  war.  This  leaves 
one  dreadnought  needed  to  complete  the 
program. 

ECUADOR— Dr.  Jose  Luis  Tamayo 
was  inaugurated  President  of  Ecuador 
at  Quito  on  Aug.  31. 

PARAGUAY— Dr.  Manuel  Gondra 
was  inaugurated  President  of  Paraguay 
on  Aug.  15.  Soon  afterward  the  Bank 
of  Spain  in  Paraguay  failed,  precipitat- 
ing a  sudden  monetary  crisis,  and  the 
President  in  a  message  to  Congress  on 
Sept.  10  recommended  the  issue  of  30,- 
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000,000  pesos  currency  with  which  to 
make  loans  to  banks  for  six  months  to 
tide  over  the  crisis. 

PERU — Four  American  naval  officers 
left  New  York  on  Aug.  25  for  Callao  to 
reorganize  the  Peruvian  Navy  and  take 
charge  of  the  Peruvian  Naval  Academy. 
They  are  Commanders  F.  B.  Freyer  and 
Lewis  D.  Causey,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Charles  G.  Davy,  retired,  and  Lieutenant 
Paul  -Fitzsimons.  They  were  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  under  a  special  act 
of  Congress,  will  be  gone  indefnitely, 
will  hold  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
Peruvian  Navy,  and  will  be  paid  by  the 
Government  of  that  country. 

Peru  has  also  asked  the  United  States 
for  thirty  American  educators,  fifteen  to 
fill  administrative  and  university  posi- 
tions and  fifteen  for  secondary  school 
work. 

URUGUAY— Julio  Maria  Sosa,  editor 
of  the  Montevideo  Dia,  was  wounded  on 
Sept.  5  in  the  first  duel  fought  under 
the  new  dueling  law  of  Uruguay.  His 
opponent  was  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Humberto  Pittamiglia.  The  men 
fought  with  sabres,  and  Sosa  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  arm. 

WEST  INDIES 

CUBA  —  Conservative  and  Popular 
parties  have  formed  a  coalition  in  Cuba 
for  the  Presidential  campaign,  and  at 
the  convention  of  the  first  named,  held 
in  Havana  at  the  end  of  August,  the 
nomination  of  General  Rafael  Montalvo, 
made  on  May  23,  was  withdrawn,  and 
Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  was  named  in  his 
stead.  This,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  President  Menocal  on  Sept.  4, 
eliminates  the  probability  of  violence  in 
connection  with  the  coming  election. 
Fears  of  this,  he  said,  were  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Miguelista  Liberals  to  base 
their  campaign  on  recriminations  of  the 
past,  especially  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1917.  A  warning  was  issued  by 
the  American  Legation  at  Havana  on 
Aug.  30  that  the  United  States  was 
opposed  to  violence  and  fraud  and  was 
interested  in  only  the  freest  and  fairest 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

An  example  of  interest  to  all  strikers 


who  expect  to  make  the  public  pay  in- 
creased wages,  and  to  public  utilities 
clamoring  for  higher  fares,  was  fur- 
nished by  Frank  Steinhart,  General 
Manager  of  the  Havana  Electric  Com- 
pany, when  he  refused  the  men's  de- 
mands and  they  struck  on  Aug.  7.  He 
said: 

We  cannot  pay  more  unless  fares  are 
raised.  However,  I  am  opposed  to  an  in- 
creased fare.  I  do  not  favor  charging 
all  the  public  one  or  two  cents  a  ride 
more  to  be  turned  over  to  a  relatively- 
few  men.  We  must  all  strive  to  bring 
the  cost  of  living  down,  and  I  am  willing 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  making  a  start. 

New  men  were  chosen  and  deportation 
proceedings  were  begun  against  fourteen 
Spanish  employes  concerned  in  riots. 
The  unions  asked  Steinhart  to  intercede 
for  them,  and  on  his  request  deportation 
proceedings  were  halted.  The  next  day 
former  employes  began  to  apply  for  their 
old  jobs,  and  the  strike  was  broken. 

HAITI — Orders  were  issued  at  Wash- 
ington, on  Sept.  8,  recalling  to  active 
duty  Rear  Admiral  Harry  S.  Knapp,  re- 
tired, formerly  Commander  in  Chief  of 
American  naval  forces  in  European 
waters,  to  serve  as  senior  United  States 
Navy  representative  in  Haiti.  Criticism 
of  the  American  administration  in  Haiti 
and  of  the  practical  abolition  of  the 
island  republic's  independence  is  sup- 
posed to  have  caused  the  appointment. 

SANTO  DOMINGO— Criticisms  simi- 
lar to  those  concerning  Haiti  have  been 
heard  regarding  Santo  Domingo,  but 
American  occupation  has  unquestionably 
been  advantageous  for  both  countries. 
A  report  of  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Snow- 
den,  Military  Governor  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, made  public  on  Aug.  15,  showed 
that  under  American  administration  the 
internal  revenues  of  the  republic  have 
increased  from  $700,000  annually  to  $3,- 
492,000.  Taxes  unfair  to  the  poor  were 
eliminated,  and  a  tax  on  property  intro- 
duced. Payments  of  bonded  indebtedness 
have  been  regularly  made.  In  1917  there 
were  12,000  children  in  the  schools,  now 
there  are  110,000.  Railways  and  roads 
have  been  brought  up  to  date.  Graft, 
dishonesty  and  inefficiency  have  been 
eliminated  in  preparation  for  a  peaceable 
transfer  of  authority  to  the  people. 
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New   American   Shipping  Law 

THE  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  have  devoted  much 
adverse  comment  to  the  Jones 
Shipping  act  since  its  passage  by 
the  United  States  Congress  in  May, 
1920.  One  section  of  the  new  law 
provides  for  the  gradual  transfer  of 
the  Government's  wartime  merchant  ma- 
rine to  private  ownership.  But  the  feat- 
ure which  has  aroused  opposition 
abroad  is  the  complete  change  of  policy 
revealed  in  the  new  regulations  devised 
to  encourage  shipping  by  the  State 
through  new  conditions  of  legistry  and, 
above  all,  through  preferential  treatment 
of  American  vessels  in  American  ports. 
Japanese  shipping  firms  are  threatening 
to  divert  their  Pacific  steamers  from 
Western  American  to  Canadian  ports,  and 
several  European  nations  have  indicated 
displeasure  over  the  law. 

The  Filipinos  have  from  the  start  been 
outspoken  in  their  objections  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  which  refers  specifically 
to  the  Philippine  Islands.  These  sections 
are  given  below: 

Section  21— That  from  and  after  Feb.  1, 
1922,  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend  to  the  island  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
not  now  covered  by  treaty,  and  the  board 
is  directed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
year  to  have  established  adequate  steam- 
ship service  at  reasonable  rates  to  accom- 
modate the  commerce  and  the  passenger 
travel  of  said  islands  and  to  maintain  and 
operate  such  service  until  it  can  be  taken 
over  and  operated  and  maintained  upon 
satisfactory  terms  by  private  capital  and 
enterprise,  provided  that  if  adequate  ship- 
ping service  is  not  extended  by  Feb.  1, 
1922,  the  President  shall  extend  tne  period 
herein  allowed  for  the  establishment  of 
such  service  in  the  case  of  any  island 
territory  or  possession  for  such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
adequate   shipping  facilities. 

Therefore,  provided  further,  that  until 
Congress  shall  have  authorized  the  regis- 
try as  vessels  of  the  United  States  of 
vessels   owned   in    the   Philippine   Islands, 


the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  from  time 
to  time  and  enforce  regulations  govern- 
ing the  transportation  of  merchandise  and 
passengers  between  ports  or  places  in  the 
Philippine  archipelago. 

And,  provided  further,  that  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
take  effect  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  until  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  a  full  investigation 
of   the   local   needs   and   conditions,    snail, 


[American  Cartoon] 

The  Menacing  Shadow 


■Tacoma    News-Tribune 


by  proclamation,  declare  that  an  adequate 
shipping  service  has  been  established  as 
herein  provided  and  fix  a  date  for  the  go- 
ing into  effect  of  the  same. 

To  this  whole  section  the  Governor 
General  of  the  Islands,  the  Philippine 
Legislature,  the  Council  of  State,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  many  local 
American  business  men  and  the  whole 
foreign  business  community  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition.  Signed  expres- 
sions of  these  objections  were  given  by 
The  Philippine  Review  in  its  June  is- 
sue.    The   position   taken   by   the   Gov- 
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ernor  General  is  that  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  law  "  would  confine  all 
"  carriage  of  freight  between  the  Philip- 
"pine  Islands  and  the  United  States  to 
"American    bottoms,"    and    that    "the 
"  elimination    of   competition    would   in- 
"  evitably     result     in     the 
"  very  considerable  increase 
"  of  freight  rates,  thus  de- 
"  creasing     the     value     of 
"  Philippine    raw    material 
"  now  exported  to  America, 
"  and   also   putting   Ameri- 
"  can    manufactured    goods 
"  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
"  Philippine  market." 

The  necessity  of  keeping 
Manila  a  free  port  was 
variously  expressed  by  all 
the  authorities  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  provisions 
referred  to  were  pronounced 
to  be  "  unjust  and  in- 
jurious "  to  the  interests  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
editorial  attitude  of  The 
Philippine  Review  was  that 
the  act  would  make  the 
Philippine  Government  only 
the  agent  of  the  United 
States;  that  it  would  place 
Filipino  goods  at  the  mercy 
of  American  shipowners, 
and  eventually  mean  "  the 
strangling  to  death "  of 
Filipino  commerce  with  the 
United  States.  A  formal 
protest  was  issued  by  the 
Philippine  Press  Bureau  in 
Washington  on  Aug.  24. 

In  the  United  States  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  new  law  involves  a  departure 
from  the  maritime  policy  pursued 
by  this  country  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  putting  it  into  effect 
would  involve  changes  in  commercial 
treaties  now  existing  with  at  least 
twenty  countries.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  published  on  Aug.  30  Secretary 
Payne  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior issued  a  Warning  that  if  the  sec- 
tion referring  to  the  nullification  of 
those  parts  of  commercial  treaties  which 


would  obstruct  the  new  law  were  car- 
ried out,  the  United  States  might  find 
itself  without  trade  rights  in  other  coun- 
tries*, with  the  result  that  the  business  of 
the  country  would  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed.    In  view  of  the  virtual  impos- 


[American    Cartoon] 

The  World  "  Awhirl  " 


— San    Francisco    Chronicle 

sibility  of  making  these  changes  within 
the  ninety  days  allowed,  the  State  De- 
partment, according  to  semi-official  ad- 
vices, will  delay  action  on  the  new  law 
pending  the  assembly  of  the  next  Con- 
gress and  the  creation  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration in  1921. 

*     *     * 

Aguinaldo  on  Philippine  Independence 

GENERAL  EMILIO  AGUINALDO, 
the  Filipino  patriot,  who  once 
fought  Americans  as  enemies  and  was 
captured  by   General   Funston,  is  living 
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quietly  at  his  country  home  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Kawit,  midway  between  Manila 
and  Cavite.  An  interviewer  who  visited 
him  recently  found  him  "  soothed  in  spirit 
and  prospering  in  worldly  goods."  The 
mise  en  scene  was  typical  of  the  Philip- 


[English   Cartoon] 


Higher  and  Higher 


—The    Passing    Show,    London 
The    Showman    (below) :      "  If   you    don't   make   that 
silly    ass    sit    down,    John,    he'll    have    you    looping    the 
loop  next  " 


pines — a  large,  rambling  frame  house; 
chickens  and  pigs;  barefoot  children 
playing  in  the  rear;  across  the  road 
nipa-thatched  huts  standing  on  poles 
like  stilts  above  the  ground;  mothers 
gossipping  and  smoking  cigarettes  as  they 
leaned  out  of  the  windows.  The  corre- 
spondent, Junius  B.  Wood,  described 
Aguinaldo  as  "  a  slim  man  of  medium 
height,  grave  and  pleasant  face,  with  a 
jet  black  pompadour,  and  dressed  en- 
tirely in  white."  Speaking  in  his  native 
Tagalog  through  an  interpreter,  Aguin- 
aldo said  in  part: 


I    have    kept    the    oath    I    made    to    the 
United  States  not  to  talk  politics,  but  now 
that  the  Americans  are  asking  the  views 
of  the  Filipinos  I  will  reply.     Our  people 
are  happy,  contented  and  more  prosperous 
than   they  ever   dreamed   of  becoming   as 
the    result    of    the    American    rule.      The 
schools    have    taught    them 
to  think,  and  industries  and 
commerce  have  shown  them  v 
the  rewards  of  work.    Now 
we   want   the   independence 
which  was  promised   to  us. 
The  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment   which    the    Amer- 
icans in  the  islands,  led  by 
Senator     George     S.     Fair- 
child,   are  advocating,   does 
not    satisfy    the    Filipinos, 
much  as  we  appreciate  the 
honor   of   becoming   Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Senator  Fairchild  has 
done  much  to  help  the  pros- 
perity of  the  islands  and 
is  a  man  whose  opinions  we 
respect.  However,  he  has 
apparently  forgotten  that 
the  American  Congress  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Philippines 
to  become  an  American 
Territory. 

The  Filipinos  are  able  to 
govern  themselves,  and  the 
country  will  be  able  to  sur- 
vive as  an  independent  na- 
tion,    though     it     is     small 
compared  to  other  nations. 
The  recent  war  changed  the 
world's    ideas,    and    now    it 
is  considered  right  that  the 
greater      civilized      nations 
should  protect  and  encour- 
age the  smaller,  newer  and 
weaker  countries. 
When  reminded  that  the 
aftermath  of  the  war  had 
brought    infringements    of 
this    ideal,    Aguinaldo    re- 
plied, "  I  have  faith  in  the 
world's       progress."       The 
Congressional    party    that    recently    re- 
turned from  inspecting  the  situation  in 
the    islands,   however,    came   back   with 
an  adverse  impression.    One  of  its  mem- 
bers, Charles  H.  Randall  of  California, 
said   to    a    correspondent   at    Honolulu: 
"  After  seeing  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
"  pines  it  is  the  almost  unanimous  ver- 
"  diet  of  the  twenty  members  of  the  in- 
"  spection  party  that  the  Philippines  are 
"not  ready  for  independence,  and  will 
"  not  be  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
"  tury.     It  would  be  a  crime  of  the  first 
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ST.  PETER'S  NEW  PROBLEM 


—From  II  $0,  Florence 
"  It  will  be  necessary  to  invent  a  new  hell  " 
"  Why?  " 

"  Because,   as  soon   as   the   latest   arrivals   from   earth  get   inside   they   begin   to   look 
cheerful,   saying  that  things  are  much  worse  where  they  came  from  " 


"  magnitude,  both  against  the  Filipinos 
"  and  against  the  interests  of  the  United 
"  States,  to  cast  these  people  adrift." 

Fourteen  Wars  Still  Awaiting  Peace 

THE  signing  of  the  allied  treaties  of 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers  has 
by  no  means  brought  peace  to  the  whole 
world.  A  pessimistic  student  of  world 
affairs  recently  published  a  list  of  seven- 
teen wars  still  in  sight.  Eliminating  a 
few  minor  attempts  at  revolution  in 
Latin  America,  which  can  hardly  be 
called  wars,  the  list  is  still  sufficiently 
imposing : 

1.  United  States  vs.  Germany   (technical 
state  of  war). 

2.  United     States    vs.     Austria-Hungary 
(technical  state  of  war). 

3.  Civil  war  in  Ireland. 

4.  Great   Britain   vs.    Turkish    National- 
ists and  Arabs  in  Mesopotamia. 

5.  France   vs.    Turkish   Nationalists  and 
Arabs  in  Syria. 

6.  Poland  vs.  Soviet  Russia. 

7.  Baron  Wrangel  vs.  Soviet  Russia. 
.  8.  Greece  vs.  Turkish  Nationalists. 

0.  Revolutionary  movement  in  Egypt. 
10.  Turkey  vs.  Armenia. 


11.  Soviet  Russia  vs.  Persia. 

12.  Soviet  Russia  vs.   Japan. 

13.  Korean  revolt  against  Japanese  rule. 

14.  Civil  war  in  China. 

The  list  might  be  extended  by  other 
less  acute  conflicts.  D'Annunzio's  con- 
tinued defiance  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment is  more  or  less  belligerent,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  capturing  food 
ships  from  the  "  enemy."  The  clash  be- 
tween Italy  and  Albania  has  been  com- 
posed, but  both  the  Serbs  and  Greeks 
clashed  with  the  Albanians  in  August 
over  boundary  lines  which  are  still  un- 
settled, and  which  the  Allies  cannot 
settle  until  the  whole  Adriatic  problem  is 
solved.  Hungary  and  Rumania  are  still 
at  daggers'  points.  The  Bolsehviki  are 
still  attacking  Georgia,  though  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace  has  been  concluded.  Po- 
land and  Lithuania  are  on  the  verge  of 
warfare,  but  the  latter  has  referred  the 
case  to  the  League  of  Nations.  General 
Semenov  is  waging  virtually  a  separate 
war  on  the  Bolsheviki  in  Siberia — with 
Japanese  aid.  Spain  is  still  trying  to 
conquer  the   Moors  in   Morocco.     From 
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[English   Cartoon] 

MARS  TRIUMPHANT 


—The  Passing   Show,   London 
[Aug.   I,,   191.',— Aug.   4,   19201 
Angel   of    Peace    (to    God    of    War)  :      "  Six   years    hast    thou    reigned,    O    Mars.      Art 
thou  not  yet  satisfied?  " 


east  to  west,  unrest  and  national  distrust 
abound,  and  many  volcanoes  are  merely 
smouldering.  All  the  real  fighting,  how- 
ever, is  in  small  areas  and  gives  room 
to  hope  for  ultimate  settlement  without 
any  new  conflict  between  great  powers. 
*     *     * 

Symbolic  Monument  at  Verdun 
rpHE  Monument  of  Defense  erected  at 
-*-  Verdun  by  public  subscription  -in 
Holland  to  commemorate  the  heroic 
French  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war,  was 
inaugurated  on  Aug.  2.  M.  Honnorat, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he 
conveyed  the  gratitude  of  the  French  na- 
tion for  this  splendid  gift.  He  said  in 
part: 

Gentlemen,  to  you,  the  representatives 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  has  charged  me  to  ex- 
press its  gratitude.  *  *  *  How  could 
we  ever  forget  the  10,000  subscribers  to 
this  movement,  and  all  those  who  associ- 
ated themselves  with  this  undertaking? 
Through  the  most  trying  crisis  the  world  . 


has  ever  known,  and  despite  the  menac- 
ing pressure  of  a  formidable  neighbor, 
they  have  been  rigidly  impartial  and 
ardent  in  welldoing.  France  will  always 
remember   it. 

*      *      * 

Adventures  of  Russia's  Gold  Reserve 
rn  HE  strange  story  of  what  became  of 

-*-  the  vast  gold  reserve  of  the  Czar's 
Government  was  told  in  a  London  finan- 
cial paper  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Novitsky,  former 
Assistant  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  All- 
Russian  Government.  In  1914  Russia 
had  the  greatest  accumulation  of  gold 
in  the  world— more  than  $800,000,000. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  says  Mr.  Novit- 
sky, it  became  necessary  to  ship  gold 
abroad  for  war  supplies  and  other 
things.  The  first  shipment  to  England, 
$40,000,000,  was  made  in  October,  1914, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep 
it  secret.  The  cruiser  Drake  and  trans- 
port Mantois  were  kept  thirty  miles  off 
Archangel,  and  the  gold  was  put  on 
board  at  night;  nevertheless,  the  Ger- 
mans learned  of    the    shipment,    sowed 
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mines  in  the  way  of  the 
ships,  and  damaged  both, 
though  ultimately  the  gold 
reached  Liverpool. 

The  next  shipments  were 
sent  by  rail  to  Vladivostok, 
and  Japanese  cruisers  car- 
ried the  gold  to  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  By  this  route  Eng- 
land got  two  shipments  of 
$200,000,000  and  $100,000,- 
000,  respectively,  some  of 
the  gold  going  by  way  of 
Japan.  These  transactions 
accounted  for  $340,000,000 
of  the  original  hoard.  In 
October,  1917,  about  $2,500,- 
000  was  shipped  to  Stock- 
holm, and  is  still  kept  in  the 
Swedish  Riksbank. 

Of  the  $600,000,000  that 
remained  in  Russia  at  the 
time  of  the  Bolshevist  up- 
heaval, half  was  stored  in 
Samara,  and  then  in  Kazan, 
and  the  rest  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd.  Under  the  treaty 
of  Brest-Li  to  vsk  the  Soviet 
Government  was  forced  to 
ship  to  Berlin  320,000,000 
rubles  (about  $160,000,000), 
and  a  little  later  Germany 
reecived  another  320,000,- 
000  rubles  as  a  credit  fund. 
The  Brest-Litovsk  gold, 
which  represented  the  first  one- third  of 
what  Germany  was  to  get  under  that 
treaty,  was  handed  over  by  Germany  to 
the  Allies  in  the  Autumn  of  1918,  in 
accordance  with  the  armistice  conditions, 
and  is  now  stored  in  the  Bank  of 
France. 

When  in  July,  1918,  the  Bolsheviki 
were  forced  to  evacuate  Kazan,  they  had 
no  time  to  remove  the  remaining  gold — 
still  nearly  $300,000,000— and  it  was 
captured  from  them.  In  August  this 
gold  was  transported  to  Samara,  and 
was  stored  there  by  the  All-Russian  Gov- 
ernment until  the  Assembly  left  for  Ufa. 
After  several  adventures  this  gold 
reached  Omsk.  In  May,  1919,  sales  of 
gold  began  to  i  cover  purchases  of  mili- 
tary supplies,  and  gold  was  shipped  to 


[English   Cartoon] 

The  Irish  Problem 


John  Bull: 
what  he  wants  " 

Nurse    David  : 
was!  " 


— The  Passing  Show,  London 
For  heaven's   sake,   give  that   infant 

"  I    would    if    I    only    knew    what    it 


opened  by  an  Anglo-American  syndicate. 
Altogether  there  was  shipped  from  Omsk 
13,234  poods,  of  which  11,234  poods 
reached  Vladivostok  safely.  Out  of  the 
original  deposit  of  gold  in  Omsk,  on  the 
day  of  evacuation  there  remained  some 
$220,000,000. 

Admiral  Kolchak  loaded  this  gold  into 
forty  cars,  forming  a  special  train, 
which,  accompanied  by  an  armored  train, 
left  Omsk  on  Nov.  12  and  in  the  night 
following.  Omsk  was  occupied  by  the 
Reds  on  Nov.  15.  At  Tatarskaia  one  train 
collided  and  caught  fire,  and  cases  and 
boxes  containing  gold  were  lost.  After  the 
arrival  at  Novonikolaievsk,  in  conse- 
quence of  difficulties  in  obtaining  loco- 
motives from  the  Czechs,  there  was  de- 


lay in  reaching  Nijneudinsk,  where  Ad- 
Hongkong   in   connection   with   a   credit    miral  Kolchak  was  forced  to  leave  the 
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[American  Cartoon] 

A  Cordial  Invitation 


Europe  : 


Come    on    in,    the 


—Detroit   Nev)S 
water's    fine  !  " 


gold.  The  fate  of  the  train  is  uncertain, 
but  the  Admiral  was  handed  over  to  the 
Social  Revolutionaries  and  met  his  death. 
In  order  to  replenish  their  gold  stocks 
the  Bolsheviki  have  endeavored,  with 
qualified  success,  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  gold  previously  in  circulation,  esti- 
mated at  $250,000,000,  but  the  bulk  has 
been  secreted  by  the  people.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  Siberia,  which  was 
about  $45,000,000  in  1914,  declined  to 
$22,500,000  in  1916,  and,  according  to 
information  furnished  to  the  Minister 
of  Finance  in  Omsk,  the  quantity  for 
1917  was  $17,500,000,  and  in  1918  and 
1919  about  $12,500,000  each  year. 
*     *     * 

Prohibition  in  Soviet  Russia 

THERE  are  no  prohibition  "  agita- 
tors "  in  Soviet  Russia,  in  the  usual 
sense,  but  the  country  is  "  bone  dry  "  and 
is  likely  to  stay  so,  according  to  Ture 
Nerman,  a  Swedish  prohibition  advocate 


and  Extreme  Socialist,  who 
recently  returned  to  Stock- 
holm from  a  visit  to  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow. 

Interviewed  by  T  e  m  - 
plaren,  the  leading  Scandi- 
navian prohibition  news- 
paper, Mr.  Nerman  voiced 
great  enthusiasm  over  the 
way  in  which  the  Bolshe- 
viki had  taken  up  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out 
the  Czar's  war  prohibition 
edict  and  had  made  it  really 
effective.  Although  the 
Soviet  leaders,  including 
Lenin,  were  not  teetotalers 
or  particularly  interested  in 
prohibition,  they  soon  saw, 
said  Mr.  Nerman,  that  they 
must  drastically  enforce  the 
ban  on  vodka  and  other  in- 
toxicating drinks  in  order 
to  curb  the  passions  aroused 
by  the  revolution  and  to 
maintain  the  morale  of  the 
Soviet  troops.  Consequent- 
ly, the  iron  hand  was  freely 
used  at  the  beginning,  viola- 
tors of  the  law  being  fre- 
quently shot  down  summar- 
ily by  Bolshevist  patrols, 
the  argument  being  that 
traffickers  in  forbidden  liquors  and 
drunkards  were  of  no  use  to  the  revolu- 
tion, anyway. 

Mr.  Nerman  pointed  out  that,  al- 
though the  "  bone  dry  "  edict  had  been 
supposedly  in  force  long  before  the  first 
revolution  in  March,  1917,  there  were 
huge  stocks  of  liquors  in  the  country, 
and  vodka  played  a  big  role  during  the 
Kerensky  regime.  But  the  Bolsheviki 
used  different  methods,  which  Mr.  Ner- 
man illustrated  by  the  following  inci- 
dent: 

A  Bolshevist  patrol  encountered  a  tre- 
mendous store  of  valuable  old  wines  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Winter  Palace.  Some  of 
the  Red  leaders  made  efforts  to  intoxicate 
themselves  with  this  wine,  but  were  pre- 
vented. Then  a  conduit  was  prepared 
leading  from  the  cellars  down  to  the 
Neva,  and  the  entire  stock  was  shot  to 
pieces  with  machine  guns.  The  spirits 
and  wines  ran  into  the  river  in  great 
streams. 

The    Swedish    prohibition    enthusiast. 
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then  passed  a  few  deroga- 
tory comments  on  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  Swedish 
near-prohibition  laws  and 
remarked  that,  in  case  of  a 
possible  Swedish  revolution, 
it  would  be  fun  to  turn 
loose  a  few  big  guns  on  a 
certain  cellar  under  the 
Stockholm  castle.  He  also 
said  that,  whereas  in  Russia 
he  had  seen  only  two  or 
three  slightly  intoxicated' 
persons  in  five  weeks,  he 
had  encountered  more  than 
a  dozen  "  drunks "  in  the 
streets  of  Stockholm  within 
one  hour  after  his  return. 

When  the  Bolshevist  lead- 
ers became  convinced  of  the 
good  effects  of  prohibition 
they  began  a  campaign  of 
education  against  liquor. 
The  children  in  the  schools 
are  taught  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  alcohol,  and  the 
ubiquitous  poster  is  being 
used  to  instruct  adults.  One 
such  poster  shows  a  peas- 
ant, filled  with  vodka,  wal- 
lowing on  the  ground  like  a 
pig,  while  sober  workers 
and  peasants  are  pictured 
studying,  reading,  or  circu- 
lating Bolshevist  literature. 
The  famous  Red  propa- 
ganda trains,  which  tour 
the  country  spreading  Bol- 
shevist doctrines,  also  help 
in  the  prohibition  campaign. 

Mr.  Nerman  admitted  that  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  liquor  being  smug- 
gled into  Russia,  but  the  proportion  was 
insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
quantities  of  vodka  consumed  in  the 
pre-war  days.  He  opined  that  the  rais- 
ing of  the  blockade  might  make  it 
harder  for  the  Bolsheviki  to  keep  the 
country  "  bone  dry,"  but  he  thought  they 
would  be  able  to  overcome  this  danger. 
He  said  he  was  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  so-called  absolute  prohibition 
enacted  in  Finland,  Norway  and  the 
United  States1  could  be  nothing  but  a 
half-way  measure  as  long  as  the  capital- 
ist system  of  society  endures.    The  ruth- 


[English   Cartoon] 

When  Poland  Was  in  Peril 


— Tlie    Star,    London 
It:     "  Desist!     Let  us  have  peace!  " 
Russia:     "  Why?     Because  he  didn't  kill  me  with  the 
gun  you  gave  him?  " 


less  and  never  seriously  controlled  lust 
for  personal  profit,  he  believed,  would 
never  respect  the  motive  of  human  bet- 
terment involved  in  permanent  prohibi- 
tion. He  thought  that  the  traffic  in 
liquor  could  be  entirely  abolished  only 
under  a  Socialistic  system  of  society. 


A  Parliament  300  Years  Old 

THE  Legislature  of  Bermuda,  the  old- 
est Parlament  in  the  world  next 
to  that  of  England,  celebrated  its  300th 
anniversary  on  Aug.  1,  when  an  impres- 
sive ceremony,  attended  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  members  of  the  Executive 
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[English   Cartoon] 

Moral  Suasion 


— ©    Punch,   London 
The  Rabbit:      "  My  offensive   equipment  being-  practi- 
cally  nil,    it   remains   for   me   to   fascinate   him    with   the 
power   of  my   eye  " 


and  Legislative  Councils  and  the  House 
of  Assembly,  took  place  at  St.  George's, 
the  ancient  capital.  Telegrams  express- 
ing loyal  devotion  to  the  Crown  were 
sent  to  the  British  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. The  reading  of  extracts  from  an 
address  delivered  by  Governor  Butler  on 
Aug.  1,  1620,  recalled  the  introduction 
of  representative  government  300  years 
ago.  The  Bermuda  Islands  were  discov- 
ered in  1515  by  a  Spanish  mariner,  Juan 
Bermudez.  In  1609  Admiral  Sir  George 
Somers,  in  his  ship  the  Sea  Venture, 
was  wrecked  there  on  his  way  to  Vir- 
ginia. He  ultimately  reached  his  plan- 
tations, but  returned  to  the  Bermudas, 
then  known  as  the  Somers  Islands,  to 
die.  The  Virginia  Company  of  London, 
impressed   by   the    glowing    accounts    of 


the  fertility  of  these  islands, 
had  its  charter  extended  to 
include  them,  but  sold  the 
islands  the  same  year  for 
£2,000  to  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  in  1615  secured 
incorporation  as  a  Govern- 
ment. Since  1684  the  Crown 
has  always  appointed  the 
Governors  of  the  colony. 
Under  Governor  Willcocks 
the  Bermudian  Legislature 
voted  the  sum  of  £51,750  in 
aid  of  the  Imperial  War 
Fund. 

*     *     * 

Tagore  on  East  and  West 

RABINDRANATH  TA- 
GORE, who  may  justly 
be  called  the  most  famous 
citizen  of  India,  when  inter- 
viewed by  a  representative 
of  The  London  Graphic 
(July  31),  declared  that  the 
civilization  of  the  West  is 
crassly  material;  that  it 
threatens  to  infect  the 
hitherto  more  spiritual  East 
with  a  like  materialism, 
and  that  unless  the  old 
spirit  of  creative  idealism 
is  regained,  both  East  and 
West  may  end  by  losing 
their  souls.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  voiced  India's  de- 
mand for  independent  na- 
tional life. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Dr.  Tagore  pointed 
out,  the  East  brought  to  the  West  its 
spiritual  message,  West  and  East  com- 
muned, and  there  was  an  exchange  of 
the  finer  elements  which  each  possessed. 
But  science  and  industrialism,  the  pur- 
suit of  applied  knowledge  and  the  mad 
rush  for  wealth  eventually  brought  about 
in  the  West  a  cruelty  of  power,  a  ruth- 
less commercialism,  a  harsh  materialism, 
a  skepticism  toward  faith  and  ideals,  in 
which  Dr.  Tagore  sees  a  moral  and  mor- 
tal degeneracy.  The  effects,  said  the 
poet,  are  not  visible  to  the  West,  but  the 
East  can  see  it. 

When  you  come  in  contact  with  alien 
peoples,  with  other  races  holding-  other 
ideas,  your  want  of  love  of  humanity  be- 
comes apparent.     Asia  has  suffered  thus, 
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[German  Cartoon] 

OPENING  THE  GERMAN  SAFE 


— Kladderadatsch,  Berlin 
[German  cartoonists  tried  to  get  what  fun  they  could  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
at  Spa  had  to  give  Germany  a  loan,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  Germany  to  pay 
large  indemnities  later.  In  this  picture  Millerand,  Foch,  Lloyd  George  &  Co.  exclaim 
"  Diable!"  when  they  find  inside  the  safe  a  sign  that  says:  "Burglars  are  requested 
to   leave  a  small  gift  in  the  treasurer's   box  "] 


Africa  is  suffering.  Japan  and  China,  for 
their  self-preservation,  have  adopted  the 
methods  of  the  West,  the  machine  for  the 
spirit.  *  *  *  The  thing  is  spreading  in 
India,  it  is  affecting  our  community  and 
the  beauty  and  poetny  of  life  are  threat- 
ened. 

Dr.  Tagore  then  spoke  of  the  political 


situation  in  India,  and  referred  to  the 
Amritsar  affair,  recently  in  the  public 
eye  because  of  the  Hunter  Commission's 
report,  and  the  dispute  over  the  dis- 
missal of  General  Dyer,  who  was-  respon- 
sible for  the  Amritsar  "  massacre."  Dr. 
Tagore  said: 
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[German  Cartoon] 

OUR  DEAR  DEPARTED 


—From   Kladderadatsch. 
Let   us   not   forget   our  faithful   dead ! 


Berlin 


There  has  never  been  anything  like  it  in 
India,  and  it  could  not  have  happened  but 
for  the  carelessness  of  heart,  not  callous- 
ness of  heart,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
great  war  in  Europe.  It  makes  me 
ashamed  that  my  own  people  should  suf- 
fer such  a  degradation.  It  makes  me 
ashamed  of  any  form  of  government  un- 
der which  it  could  occur. 

The  English  people  at  home,  said  Dr. 
Tagore,  mostly  felt  that  they  held  India 


by  the  sword,  and  naturally  this  created 
antagonism  in  the  youth  of  India: 

What  we  need  is  union  in  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding, synapathy,  the  human  touch, 
not  the  machine.  The  Government  of 
India  is  a  terribly  efficient  machine.  It 
is  like  a  train  so  terribly  on  time  that 
half  the  passengers  are  left  behind.  "  Is 
not  your  life  and  property  safe?  "  we  are 
asked.  That  is  a  negative  benefit;  we 
want  national  life,  our  own  life  and  free- 
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dom,  and  unless  we  get  these  we  cannot 
give  out  what  is  best  in  us. 

Self-Government  for  Ceylon 

A  LARGE  measure  of  popular  control 
over  the  administration  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  south  of  India,  is  about 
to  be  granted  by  Great  Britain,  follow- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  Ceylon  Constitution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  in  Parlia- 
ment, made  on  July  29,  it  is  proposed  to 
alter  the  Constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  two  directions.  In  the  first 
place  there  will  be  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  of  popular  election 
in  the  selection  of  members;  secondly, 
the  unofficial  members  will  be  given  a 
substantial  majority  over  the  official 
vote.  As  heretofore,  only  one  member 
will  be  appointed  to  represent  the  Mo- 
hammedan community,  whose  wide  dis- 
tribution makes  any  system  of  election 
for  this  element  impracticable,  though 
such  a  system  may  ultimately  be  found. 
Other  interests  may  be  provided  for  by 
the  Governor  at  his  discretion. 


[American  Cartoon] 

The  New  Drink  Demon 
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-Brooklyn    Eagle 


[A  comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  police 
toward  the  illicit  liquor  traffic  in  large 
cities'] 


Death  of  Ex-Secretary  Wilson 

JAMES  WILSON,  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
died  at  his  home  in  Traer,  Iowa,  on  Aug. 
26.  He  was  85  years  old.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  fifteen  years,  beginning  March 
4,  1897.  He  held  the  portfolio  under 
Presidents  McKinley,  Roosevelt  and 
Taft,  though  his  service  in  this  depart- 
ment did  not  begin  until  he  was  62  years 
of  age.  In  1872  he  had  been  sent  to 
Congress,  where  he  served  three  terms. 

As  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Wilson  was  responsible  for  its 
reorganization  and  for  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  country's  agricultural 
development.  He  taught  the  American 
farmer  that  farming  was  a  science.  His 
researches  extended  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  Many  valuable  crops  were 
introduced  by  him  from  abroad,  such  as 
durum  wheat,  which  eventually  yielded 
nearly  $50,000,000  a  year  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest;  Swedish  oats,  Egyp- 
tian  cotton,   Japanese   rice,    Cuban   and 


[German  Cartoon] 

The  Duel  Between  Monarchy 
and  Republic 


— Wahre    Jakob,    Stuttgart 
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[German  Cartoon] 

A  New  Victory 


—Kladderadatsch ,  Berlin 
[Kladderadatsch,  exhibiting  plebiscite  re- 
turns that  show  99  per  cent.  German  votes  in 
East  Prussia  and  92  per  cent,  in  West  Prus- 
sia, is  represented  as  saying:  "  Now,  Mr. 
Wilson,  as  you  are  the  patron  of  self- 
determination,  why  not  try  a  plebiscite  of  the 
Poles  in  New  York?  "] 


[American  Cartoon] 

The  Great  Unrest 


— ©    New    York   Tribune 


Sumatran  tobacco,  Saharan  dates.  He 
extended  the  climatic  limits  of  wheat 
growing.  He  fostered  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry, and  aroused  the  whole  country 
on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 
The  care  and  handling  of  milk  were  by 
him  systematized  and  improved.  Under 
his  administration  a  serum  for  hog 
cholera  was  discovered.  He  encouraged 
road  building,  and  made  remarkable  ad- 
vances in  the  conservation  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  He  virtually  made  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — which  had 
grown  slowly  from  obscure  and  even  de- 
spised beginnings — a  national  farming 
university.  At  his  death  the  press 
throughout  the  country  paid  a  tribute 
to  him  as  a  great  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, one  who  had  increased  the  power, 
the  energy  and  the  happiness  of  the 
nation. 

*     *     * 

Death  of  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 

THE  death  of  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
the  famous  English  astronomer,  at 
Sidmouth  on  Aug.  17,  closed  a  long  and 
brilliant  scientific  career.  Sir  Norman 
was  born  at  Rugby  on  May  17,  1836.  His 
father  was  a  lecturer  on  scientific  sub- 
jects at  Rugby,  and  also  one  of  the  early 
workers  on  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
son  was  educated  at  various  private 
schools  on  the  Continent,  and  received 
an  appointment  at  the  War  Office  in 
1857.  Clerical  reforms  instituted  by  him 
saved  the  country  a  considerable  annual 
expense,  and  his  work  was  so  much  ap- 
preciated that  in  1865  he  was  made 
editor  of  the  Army  Regulations.  Mean- 
while he  pursued,  as  a  pastime,  scien- 
tific experiments.  In  1868  he  won 
worldwide  celebrity  as  an  astronomer  by 
his  discovery  that  the  sun's  chromo- 
sphere could  be  seen  in  broad  daylight. 
The  same  discovery,  made  independently 
by  the  scientist  Janssen,  confirned  Lock- 
yer's  observations.  The  French  Acad- 
emy, before  whom  memorandums  from 
both  Lockyer  and  Janssen  were  read  on 
the  same  day,  struck  a  medal  in  honor  of 
both.  They  both  lived  many  years  to 
work  on  the  lines  thus  opened.  Janssen 
died  in  1907,  nearly  84  years  of  age,  and 
Lockyer  lived  to  complete  his  eighty- 
fourth  year. 
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[American   Cartoon] 

WE  DON'T  CARE  FOR  CATS,  BUT— 
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We   can   stand   for   this   one— if- 


— Omaha    World-Herald 


she   doesn't   bring   a    family    with   her 


In  the  same  year  Lockyer  in  collabo- 
ration with  Frankland  made  a  new  dis- 
covery. Observations  of  the  sun  taken 
jointly  with  Frankland  revealed  a  yellow 
line  not  previously  observed  which  fur- 
ther research  showed  to  be  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  element  helium  used  during 
the  great  war  of  1914  as  a  non-inflam- 
mable gas  substitute  for  hydrogen  in 
airships.  It  was  shortly  after  these  dis- 
coveries that  the  Government  established 
the  solar  physical  laboratory  at  South 
Kensington  with  which  Lockyer  was  con- 
nected for  over  forty  years  and  whose 
director  he  was  from  1885  to  1913.  In 
1870  Lockyer  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  Commission  on 
Science.  He  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the   Science  and  Art  Depart- 


ment and  in  the  same  year  (1875)  he  re- 
ceived the  Janssen  medal  from  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member. 

An  indefatigable  student,  Lockyer 
wrote  many  books,  delivered  many  lec- 
tures. Some  200  of  his  papers  in  the 
domain  of  solar  and  stellar  physics  were 
published  by  the  Royal  Society.  Two  of 
his  most  important  works  were  "The 
Chemistry  of  the  Sun"  (1887)  and 
"The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis"  (1890). 
The  latter  was  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
all  heavenly  bodies,  from  nebulae  and 
stars  to  comets,  were  aggregations  of 
meteors  under  different  conditions.  This 
theory  has  not  yet  been  accepted,  but 
has  proved  stimulating  to  scientific  in- 
vestigators. Other  works  were:  "  Studies 
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ONCE  AGAIN  THE  PUBLIC  PAYS 
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-Tacoma    News-Tribune 


in  Spectrum  Analysis,"  "  The  Spectro- 
scope and  its  Applications,"  "  Movements 
of  the  Earth,"  "  The  Sun's  Place  in  Na- 
ture "  and  "  Inorganic  Evolution."  A 
most  interesting  hypothesis  was  pub- 
lished in  his  work,  "  Stonehenge  and 
Other  British  Stone  Monuments  Astron- 
omically Considered,"  in  which  he 
showed,  by  scientific  calculations,  that 
the  Stonehenge  monolithic  temple  must 
have  been  built  in  1680  B.  C. 

As  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion Sir  Norman  Lockyer  did  much  for 
the  cause  of  English  education,  and  ob- 
tained about  £12,000,000  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  further  this  cause.  Between 
1890  and  1905  he  was  chief  of  eight  ex- 
peditions to  distant  quarters  of  the  globe 


to  study  the  outlying  portions  of  the  sun. 
As  editor  of  the  weekly  journal,  Nature, 
which  Lockyer  started  in  1869,  he  did 
much  to  advance  and  disseminate  scien- 
tific knowledge.  The  first  words  in  the 
new  magazine  were  penned  by  Huxley, 
and  it  was  Huxley  who  introduced  the 
fifty-first  volume.  In  1919  Sir  Norman 
contributed  to  the  special  number  which 
celebrated  Nature's  fiftieth  year  of  life. 
He  was  married  twice,  and  left  four 
sons  and  two  daughters. 
*     *     * 

Death  of  Anders  Zorn 

ANDERS  LEONARD  ZORN,  the  Swed- 
ish painter,  died  at  Stockholm  on 
Aug.  22.  Famous  in  his  own  country  as 
a  portrait  painter,  etcher  and  sculptor, 
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[Dutch   Cartoon] 

COMFORTING  THE  PATIENT  AT  SPA 


Dentist   Lloyd    George:      "  So,    Mrs.    Germania, 
worst  we  will   accomplish   in   the   next   operation  ' 


-De   Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 
the    preliminary   work    is    done.      The 


he  painted  or  etched  the  portraits  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  members  of  the 
Swedish  and  other  royal  families,  and 
also  of  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Zorn  was  born  in  Mora,  Province 
of  Dalarne,  Sweden,  on  Feb.  18,  1860, 
and  attended  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Stockholm.  He  traveled  in  Spain, 
Italy  and  England,  and  while  in  London 
learned  the  art  of  etching  from  the  Swed- 
ish artist,  Axel  Haig.  He  painted  his 
first  pictures  in  oil  in  England  in  1888, 
and  sold  his  "  Fisherman  from  St.  Ives  " 
to  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in  Paris.  A 
self-portrait  done  at  Florence  in  1889 
found  a  place  for  itself  at  the  Uffizi- 
Gallery.  Zorn  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1893  and  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago.  His  room  full  of  paint- 
ings aroused  great  admiration,  and  he 
then  began  a  series  of  portraits  which 
eventually  led  him  to  the  White  House, 
where  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  later  made  an  etch- 
ing of  President  Taft.     His  etched  por- 


traits were  as  popular  as  his  paintings, 
and  the  etching  of  President  Taft  figured 
in  several  exhibitions.  Other  pictures 
made  by  him  in  the  United  States  in- 
cluded those  of  Saint-Gaudens  and  many 
others.  As  a  sculptor  his  most  important 
work  is  the  statue  of  Gustavus  Vasa  in 
Mora,  his  home  in  Sweden.  Some  of 
Zorn's  work  now  hangs  on  the  walls  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  and  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
Zorn  contributed  $25,000  to  the  fund 
which'  started  the  Sverige-Amerika  Stif- 
telsen,  the  new  Stockholm  organization 
allied  with  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation  of  New  York,  to  enable 
Swedish  scientists  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  the  United  States. 

As  an  artist  Zorn  is  famed  pre-emi- 
nently for  his  vitality.  Though  a  cosmo- 
politan by  experience,  he  passed  the  most 
of  his  sixty  years  of  life  in  distilling  the 
essence  of  a  remote  Swedish  province 
for  a  public  that  will  know  it  mainly 
through  him.    In  all  his  pictures,  some  of 
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[English   Opposition  Cartoon] 

THE  SORT  OF  BIRD  THAT  DOESN'T  FIND  LAND 


The    Star,    London 


the  peasant  girls  of  his  native  home 
bathing  in  the  sea,  he  communicated  a 
sense  of  vigorous  well-being  and  mental 
and  physical  efficiency.  He  is  rated  as 
a  masterly  technician  in  oil  painting,  but 
is  considered  greater  as  an  etcher.  His 
great  etching  of  the  famous  French  phil- 
osopher, Kenan,  has  been  defined  as  the 
work  of  a  strong  brain,  a  deep  reading 
of  a  profound  character.  He  used  pure 
etching,  with  rigid  economy  of  means. 
He  was  said  to  be  a  master  in  securing 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 
*     *     * 

Raising  a  Historic  Wreck 

THE  raising  of  the  Vindictive,  the 
British  cruiser  sunk  in  the  harbor 
of  Ostend  in  May,  1918,  in  order  to  close 
the  harbor  to  the  Germans,  was  com- 
pleted on  Aug.  1,  1920,  and  the  gallant 
ship,  which  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
port  for  two  years,  was  towed  to  a  posi- 
tion where  it  would  no  longer  cause  diffi- 
culty to  navigation. 

The  Vindictive  was  engaged  in  two 
historic  naval  raids  against  the  German 
submarine    bases    at    Ostend    and    Zee- 


brugge.  One  was  undertaken  on  April 
22,  1918,  under  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Roger 
Keyes,  and  the  German  batteries  on  the 
Mole  at  Zeebrugge  were  successfully  put 
out  of  action — under  German  fire  in  the 
full  glare  of  searchlights — while  five  ob- 
solete cruisers  were  sunk  in  the  channel, 
practically  blocking  it.  The  second  raid, 
in  May  of  the  same  year,  completed  the 
work  by  blocking  the  harbor  of  Ostend, 
the  battered  Vindictive  being  one  of  the 
vessels  deliberately  sunk  there  for  that 
purpose.  Both  exploits  inflicted  serious 
damage  on  the  German  submarine  opera- 
tions. The  "  disciplined  daring  and  sin- 
gular contempt  of  death "  displayed  on 
both  occasions  were  afterward  the  sub- 
ject of  a  general  order  from  the  British 
Admiralty  giving  high  praise  both  to  the 
men  who  died  there  and  to  those  who 
lived  through  the  fight 

The  raising  of  the  old  cruiser  was  a 
thrilling  experience  to  all  who  shared  in 
it.  When  lifted  by  a  whole  flotilla  of 
salvage  craft,  including  two  large  Amer- 
ican salvage  steamers,  it  was  found  that 
her  funnels  and  upper  works  were  gone. 
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BRITISH   BATTLESHIP  VINDICTIVE,   STRIPPED   OF  EVERYTHING   MOVABLE,    AS   SHE   NOW 
APPEARS    AT    THE    OSTEND    HARBOR    ENTRANCE    AFTER    TWO    YEARS    UNDER    WATER 

(©    Central  News\  Service) 


Large  boilers  and  air  compressors  took 
their  place.  The  engines  and  pumps  got 
to  work.  Whistles  and  flag  signals  set 
all  the  engines  going  full  power.  The 
decks  of  the  raised  cruiser  vibrated,  and 
she  went  slowly  astern.  She  was  then 
towed  up  the  harbor,  buoyed  by  huge 
caissons  filled  with  compressed  air. 
Sirens  and  steam  whistles  saluted  her  as 
she  reached  her  position  in  the  Leopold 
Lock,  where  she  lay  with  a  list  to  star- 
board of  about  5  degrees;  thousands  of 
spectators  on  the  sea  front  and  on  the 
sands  cheered  her  advent.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Vindictive  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Belgian  Government  as  a 
memorial  gift.  Another  block  ship,  the 
Iphigenia,  was  raised  a  few  days  earlier. 
The  concrete  conning  tower  which  the 
Germans  had  built  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  British  aviators  while  attempt- 
ing to  raise  her  was  still  intact. 
*  *  * 
Memorial  Statue  of  King  Edward 
rpHE  equestrian  statue  of  King  Ed- 
■*■  ward,  which  was  sculptured  by  Sir 
Bertram   Mackennal,   was   inspected   by 


King  George  and  the  Queen  on  Aug.  14. 
Mr.  MackennaPs  work  was  approved  and 
accepted.  The  statue,  which  is  to  be  cast 
in  bronze  and  to  take  the  place  of  that 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala  at  the  end  of  .  Waterloo 
Place,  which  will  be  removed  to  Trafal- 
gar Square,  is  of  heroic,  not  colossal, 
proportions,  one  and  a  half  times  life 
size.  The  height  of  the  statue  is  four- 
teen feet;  the  pedestal  is  to  be  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  feet,  giving  a  total 
elevation  of  about  twenty-nine  feet  above 
the  ground.  King  Edward  is  shown  sit- 
ting upon  his  horse,  wearing  the  full 
dress  uniform  of  a  Field  Marshal,  with 
the  broad  riband  and  jewel  of  the  Garter 
and  many  other  decorations. 
*  *  * 
The  Boy  Scouts'  "  Jamboree  " 

THE  great  international  "  jamboree  " 
of  100,000  Boy  Scouts  from  all  na- 
tions took  place  in  the  Stadium  at  Olym- 
pia,  near  London,  on  Aug.  2.  This  was 
an  event  toward  which  the  eyes  of  the 
boyhood  of  the  whole  world  had  been 
eagerly  turned  for  months.     It  was  the 
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culmination  of  the  whole  Boy  Scout 
movement,  and  outdid  all  precedents. 
Three  years  after  the  start  of  the  move- 
ment, in  1907,  only  11,000  boys  attended 
the  first  rally  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In 
1912  30,000  Scouts  took  part  in  the 
King's  review  in  Windsor  Great  Park. 
A  subsequent  rally  at  Birmingham 
brought  a  larger  number,  but  all  fell  far 
short  of  this  tremendous  international 
gathering  of  the  boys  of  all  nations  at 
Olympia. 

Twenty-six  nations  were  represented. 
The  throng  of  spectators  went  far  be- 
yond 15,000 — approximately  10,000  peo- 
ple were  unable  to  purchase  tickets  and 
had  to  be  turned  away.  The  enormous 
stadium  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. The  varied  hues  of  the  innumer- 
able Scouts,  all  bristling  with  knives  and 
whistles,  tassels  and  ribbons,  made  a 
riot  of  moving  color.  As  they  marched 
by  with  the  brilliantly  pigmented  bal- 
loons which  each  carried  they  made  a 
kaleidoscopic  and  picturesque  spectacle. 
The  day's  performance  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  morning  exercises  were 
opened  by  addresses  delivered  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  General  Baden- 
Powell,  Chief  Scout,  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil.  The  formal  "  jamboree  "  occurred 
in  the  afternoon. 

Both  the  morning  and  afternoon  were 
taken,  up  with  exhibiting  various  aspects 
of  Scout  activity.  Wigwams  were  shown 
by  the  Danish  Scouts  with  furs  and  a 
totem  pole.  English  working  Scouts 
were  active  amid  flying  wheels  and  belts, 
and  coal  mining  Scouts  from  Northum- 
berland ran  a  miniature  mine.  Boys 
dressed  as  wolf  cubs  played  organized 
games.  The  diversions  and  side  shows 
were  too  many  to  be  grasped  by  the  eye 
at  once.  Pageants,  plays  and  pastimes, 
displays  of  campcraft  and  woodcraft,  a 
zoo,  a  picture  gallery,  exhibits  of  every 
kind  of  Boy  Scout  work  being  carried  on 
all  over  the  world,  went  on  continuously, 
enlivened  by  boxing,  wrestling,  tugs  of 
war,  fire  drills,  Highland  dancing,  a  rag- 
time circus,  tumbling,  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show,  a  Marathon,  an  obstacle  race,  and 
drum  and  fife  corps. 

But  the  main  spectacular  event  of  the 
day  was  the  great  procession,  which  took 


place  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  At  the 
given  signal,  General  Baden-Powell  took 
up  his  stand  with  his  staff  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  by  the  flagstaff  in  the 
centre  of  one  side  of  the  arena,  along 
whose  whole  vast  length  ran  a  green  cur- 
tain, said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  up 
went  the  curtain,  revealing  a  ship  in  a 
bay  of  blue  water,  and  a  road  leading 
down  to  it  between  two  rocky  walls. 

Down  this  defile  marched  the  Scouts 
of  all  the  world,  carrying  their  countries' 
flags.  Down  they  filed,  marched  around 
the  whole  arena,  saluted  the  Chief  Scout 
Master,  and  passed  out  on  the  further 
side,  and  still  the  stream  went  on  unend- 
ingly. First  came  the  .  Americans,  300 
Strong,  with  a  band  of  Red  Indian  war- 
riors in  full  war  paint  and  feathers. 
Next  came  the  Belgians,  also  in  khaki, 
with  yellow  handkerchiefs  around  their 
throats.  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark  and 
Esthonia  followed;  France,  with  the  Tri- 
color; Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, Norway  in  gray;  Rumania,  Ser- 
bia in  dark  blue  with  hats  of  the  Serbian 
Army;  Siam  all  in  brown  and  yellow, 
and  Spain  with  red  handkerchiefs.  Fol- 
lowing a  camel,  a  baby  elephant,  a  llama, 
came  Sweden  in  blue;  Switzerland,  India, 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  South  Africa  in 
green,  some  in  feathers,  shields  and 
spears;  Jamaica,  Ceylon,  Malta,  Gibral- 
tar, Malaya,  and.  at  the  very  end,  a  body 
of  sea  Scouts  bearing  the  Union  Jack. 

This  procession  was  a  stupendous 
spectacle  in  a  mise-en-scene  no  less  stu- 
pendous. It  was  a  pageant  of  youth, 
staged  by  a  master  hand ;  the  dream  of  a 
boy  come  true.  And  it  held  a  moral.  At 
the  morning  and  evening  services  the  boys 
heard  and  took  away  with  them  a  mes- 
sage. The  Archbishop  of  York  at  the 
morning  service  spoke  to  the  boys  thus : 

I  understand  the  feelings  of  the  Chief 
Scout  as  he  surveys  this  wonderful  ex- 
pansion of  the  movement  which  thirteen 
years  ago  was  hardly  thought  of.  The 
Scouts  might  well  be  proud  of  their  or- 
ganization. The  real  object  of  the  Scout 
movement,  however,  is  to  make  a  new 
and  better  world.  If  the  Scout  move- 
ment lays  hold  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  I  believe  its  face  will  be  changed. 
"When  you   go  back  to  your  homes,   some 
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of  them  across  the  seas,  I  want  you  to 
remember  this  service,  and  this,  my 
message  to  you :  You  have  your  life  on 
trust  to  do  your  be'st  to  be  good  and 
peaceful  citizens.     Do  your  best. 

The  Chief  Scout,  General  Baden- 
Powell,  also  gave  them  his  message. 
They  were  assembled,  he  said,  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  those  brother 
Scouts  who  had  fallen  in  the  great  war. 
He  continued  as  follows: 

I  charge  you  to  go  forth  and  lead  a  new- 
life.  Make  the  world  worthy  of  those 
who  have  fallen.  I  want  you  to  go  back 
resolved  to  keep  that  peace  which  our 
brother  Scouts  bought  with  their  lives. 
Will  you  do  this  thing? 

In  a  great  volume  of  sound  came  back 
the  reply  from  a  hundred  thousand 
youthful  throats :  "  I  will  do  my  best." 
It  was  with  these  words,  and  the  few 
pronounced  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  enjoin- 
ing friedship,  co-operation  and  self-con- 
trol ringing  in  their  ears  that  the  great 
army  of  boys  left  the  Stadium  of  Olym- 
pia  at  the  close  of  the  great  international 
meeting. 

The  304  American  Boy  Scouts  later 
visited  France  and  witnessed  the  Olym- 
pic games  in  Belgium.  They  landed 
safely  in  New  York  on  Sept.  4  and  were 
entertained  there  before  dispersing  to 
their  homes. 

*     *     * 

Gordon  Woodbury,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy 
PRESIDENT  WILSON  on  Aug.  26 
appointed  Gordon  Woodbury  of  New 
Hampshire  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  place  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  who  resigned  shortly  after 
he  was  nominated  for  Vice  President  by 
the  National  Democratic  Convention. 
Mr.  Woodbury  at  once  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  new  duties. 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  is  56 
years  old.  He  is  a  man  of  affairs  of 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  formerly 
editor  of  The  Manchester  Union.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  University  as  well 
as  of  the  Columbia  University  Law 
School,  he  practiced  law  for  some  time. 
He  served  in   1891  in  the  New  Hamp- 


shire Legislature,  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1900, 
and  in  that  body  was  a  pioneer  supporter 
of  woman  suffrage.  As  a  Democratic 
leader  in  his  State,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
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San  Francisco.  During  the  war  he 
had  served  as  a  Red  Cross  officer  in 
France. 

j  Mr.  Woodbury  has  long  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  navy  and  in  naval  en- 
largement. His  great-uncle,  Levi  Wood- 
bury, was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Jackson.  His  uncle,  Gordon 
(  Woodbury,  a  naval  officer,  was  killed 
t  on  duty  during  the  civil  war.  His 
cousin,  Gustavus  Fox,  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Gideon 
Welles.  Another  cousin  was  executive 
officer  of  the  Hartford,  the  flagship  of 
Farragut.  Mr.  Woodbury  thus  enters 
on  his  new  duties  with  naval  traditions, 
and  with  knowledge  of  the  navy's  history 
and  ambitions  for  its  development. 
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A  Brief  Account   of  the   Rockefeller   Foundation  s 
Wonderful  Work  for  the  Well-Being   of   Mankind 

By  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT 

[President  cf  the  Rockefeller  Foundation] 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  by  its  gifts  of  over  $5,500,000  to  University 
College  and  the  University  College  Hospital  Medical  School,  London,  recently  won 
the  gratitude  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  assumption  that  the  British  Nation  as  a 
whole  knew  little  of  the  worldwide  activities  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  The 
London  Times  later  published  an  article  by  the  President  of  the  foundation, 
setting  forth  in  compact  form  the  object  of  the  institution  and  the  work  it  has 
done  and  is  doing.  Dr.  Vincent's  dispassionate  statement  of  actual  facts,  without 
eulogy  or  rhetorical  embellishment,  contains  so  much  that  is  little  known  also  to 
the  general  public  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  reproduced  herewith  in  its 
entirety  for  Current  History  readers. 


THE  Rockefeller  Foundation,  char- 
tered in  1913  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was 
established  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, who  gave  an  initial  endowment  of 
$100,000,000,  which  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  a  total  of  $175,000,000.  A 
self-perpetuating  board  of  fifteen  Trust- 
ees has  power  to  increase  its  own  num- 
bers. It  controls  the  expenditure  of 
funds  and  is  authorized  to  disburse  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  income  in  promotion  of 
the  purpose  of  the  foundation,  "  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world." 
The  International  Health  Board,  the 
China  Medical  Board  and  the  Division 
of  Medical  Education  are  agencies 
created  by  the  foundation  to  administer 
different  phases  of  its  work. 

The  fields  in  which  this  institution  is 
rendering  its  chief  service  are  those  of 
public  health  and  medical  education.  The 
methods  employed  are  demonstrations 
carried  on  in  co-operation  with  Govern- 
ments and  educational  institutions  and 
contributions  to  carefully  prepared  pro- 
grams of  development.  The  aim  is  not 
permanently  to  assume  public  functions, 
but  either  to  convince  established  agen- 
cies that  certain  policies  and  procedures 
are  both  effective  and  feasible  or  to  aid 
them  to  extend  and  strengthen  their 
work. 


The  control  and  prevention  of  hook- 
worm, malaria  and  yellow  fever;  a  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis  in  France; 
the  improvement  of  local  and  national 
health  administration;  the  professional 
training  of  public  health  officials; 
studies  of  various  problems  in  preventive 
medicine;  aid  to  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  China,  Brazil; 
university  fellowships  in  public  health 
and  modern  medicine  for  students  from 
many  lands — these  are  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  present  program  of  the 
foundation. 

WARTIME  SERVICES 

During  the  period  of  the  war  the 
foundation  sent  early  relief  to  Belgium; 
organized  tuberculosis  dispensaries, 
training  centres  and  popular  educa- 
tional exhibits  in  France;  supported  a 
war  demonstration  hospital,  instruction 
courses  for  medical  officers,  and  the 
production  of  sera  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research;  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  the  National 
Research  Council;  co-operated  with  the 
medical  service  of  the  War  Department, 
and  made  appropriations  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  to  various  other  so- 
cieties which  aided  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  the  allied  nations. 
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The  aggregate  expenditures  for  war  pur- 
poses reached  a  total  of  £4,500,000. 

First  in  point  of  time  among  the 
diseases  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  hookworm  disease  still  re- 
mains its  chief  concern  so  far  as  the 
area  covered,  funds  expended  and  per- 
sonnel employed  are  concerned.  The 
disease  is  widely  prevalent  in  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  regions. 

The  typical  methods  employed  include 
a  preliminary  survey  to  determine  the 
degree  of  infection,  the  organization  of 
dispensary  units  for  treating  the  popu- 
lation, the  carrying  on  of  educational 
campaigns  and  the  introduction  of  sani- 
tary procedures  which  will  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  soil  and  the  reinfection 
of  the  people.  Hookworm  control  is 
undertaken  only  in  co-operation  with 
Governments  and  on  the  understanding 
that  if  demonstrations  prove  successful 
the  constituted  authorities  will  gradually 
take  over  the  support  and  administration 
of  the  enterprise.  Although  hookworm 
control  is  in  itself  an  important  end,  the 
foundation  has  from  the  outset  regarded 
these  campaigns  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
educating  communities  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  public  health.  In  many  places, 
notably  in  Brazil,  Australia  and  some 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  United 
States,  hookworm  control  has  expanded 
into  general  programs  of  sanitation  and 
preventive  medicine. 

In  1916  General  William  C.  Gorgas, 
well  known  for  his  achievements  in  the 
sanitation  of  Havana  and  of  the  Panama 


Canal  Zone,  headed  a  Yellow  Fever  Com- 
mission under  the  auspices  of  the 
foundation  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. After  first-hand  investigation,  the 
commission  reported  that  the  seed  beds 
of  yellow  fever  were  limited  to  a  few 
centres — Guayaquil  in  Ecuador,  Merida 
in  Yucatan,  suspected  areas  between 
Pernambuco  and  Bahia  in  Brazil,  and 
possibly  certain  regions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  The  commission  recom- 
mended that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
eradicate  yellow  fever  from  these  en- 
demic foci.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  early  in  1917  to  undertake  this 
task,  when  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  compelled  the  post- 
ponement of  the  plan. 

ERADICATING  YELLOW  FEVER 

In  1918  General  Gorgas  retired  as 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  as- 
sumed the  directorship  of  the  yellow 
fever  campaign  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  As  a  preliminary  to  practi- 
cal field  work,  a  special  commission  was 
sent  to  Guayaquil  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Hideyo 
Noguchi  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  was  the  bacteriologist 
of  this  commission.  He  made  a  series 
of  experiments  and  investigations  which 
resulted  in  the  isolation  of  a  minute 
organism  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Leptospira  icteroides,  or  "  slim  spiral," 
the  jaundice  maker.  Later  experiments 
in  Yucatan  and  in  Peru  have  confirmed 
the  results  of  the  investigation  in  Guaya- 
quil,  so  that  it  seems   altogether  likely 
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that  the  germ  of  yellow  fever  has  been 
identified.  A  serum  prepared  as  a  result 
of  these  researches  has  so  far  given  en- 
couraging results. 

IN  GUAYAQUIL 

Field  work  in  Guayaquil  was  under- 
taken in  December,  1918.  A  systematic 
and  thorough  attack  upon  the  breeding 
places  of  the  stegomyia  mosquito  was 
undertaken.  During  1918  more  than  450 
cases  of  fever  had  been  recorded.  As  a 
result  of  anti-mosquito  measures  the 
number  of  cases  fell  from  88  in  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  to  37  in  February,  1919,  to.  13 
in  March,  and  to  zero  in  June.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  recurrence 
of  the  fever. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  Central 
American  countries  the  spread  of  yellow 
fever  from  Southern  Mexico  has  been 
checked  and  the  danger  of  an  outbreak 
seems  to  have  been  averted.  Because  of 
unsettled  conditions  in  Mexico  it  has 
been  impossible  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  that  coun- 
try; but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  early 
future  it  may' be*  possible  to  carry  out 
control  measures  which  will  put  an  end 
to  dangers  of  infection  from  Yucatan  and 
Southern  Mexico. 

A  representative  of  the  foundation  has 
recently  visited  the  east  coast  of  Brazil, 
where  the  Brazilian  Government  is  deal- 
ing with  sources  of  infection  in  the  re- 
gion between  Pernambuco  and  Bahia. 
The  complete  elimination  of  yellow  fever 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  some  years  ago 
shows  that  the  Brazilian  sanitarians  are 
familiar  with  yellow  fever  control  and 
may  be  counted  upon  to  carry  out  their 
part  of  the  world  campaign. 

It  remains  to  investigate  the  disease 
which  has  been  reported  as  yellow  fever 
in  certain  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Lagos 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  There  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  this  malady  may 
be  infectious  jaundice  rather  than  true 
yellow  fever.  In  order  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion General  Gorgas  will  head  a  commis- 
sion to  visit  this  region.*  He  is  already 
in  Europe,  and  will  soon  set  out  with  a 


*This  was  written  before  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Gorgas,  which  occurred  in  London  in 
July  before  the  commission  had  departed.— 
Editor  Current  History. 


group  composed  of  Dr.  Juan  Guiteras, 
General  Robert  E.  Noble,  Dr.  J.  P.  Al- 
buquerque of  Brazil  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Horn 
of  the  British  Colonial  Service.  Dr.  Ad- 
rian Stokes  of  Dublin,  who  for  the  last 
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few  weeks  has  been  working  with  Dr. 
Noguchi  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  in  New  York,  will 
serve  as  bacteriologist  to  the  expedition, 
which  will  continue  work  begun  some 
time  ago  by  the  British  Government  but 
abandoned  during  the  war. 

ATTACKS   ON    MALARIA 

For  the  last  four  years  under  Interna- 
tional Health  Board  auspices  experi- 
ments in  malaria  control  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi.  Demonstrations  in  eight  dif- 
ferent communities  have  shown  clearly 
that  it  is  possible  to  control  malaria  at 
an  annual   per  capita   expense  varying 
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from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar.  Prac- 
tical measures  for  combating  malaria 
consist  in  eliminating  mosquitos,  screen- 
ing houses  against  them,  and  in  steriliz- 
ing malaria  carriers  by  means  of  quinine. 
In  a  given  case  one  or  all  of  these  meth- 
ods may  be  used,  according  to  local  con- 
ditions. During  the  Summer  of  1920  co- 
operative demonstrations  in  malaria  con- 
trol will  be  conducted  in  forty  different 
towns  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  expected  that  experi- 
ments in  malaria  prevention  will  be  ex- 
tended to  typical  tropical  regions. 

The  hookworm  campaigns  of  the  In- 
ternational Health  Board  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  have  been  carried  on 
in  a  large  number  of  areas  which  are 
under  the  British  flag.  The  Colonial  Of- 
fice and  various  local  Governments  have 
shown  deep  interest  and  have  welcomed 
the  assistance  of  the  board  in  a  most 
friendly  and  effective  way. 

Work  in  the  West  Indies  has  included 
surveys  and  field  operations  in  Antigua, 
co-operation  with  Government  and  with 
planters'  associations  in  British  Guiana, 
and  typical  control  programs  in  Gre- 
nada, St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent.  Surveys 
in  Trinidad  showed  75  per  cent,  of  the 
population  infected.  The  Government 
adopted  stringent  sanitary  regulations, 
which  are  proving  effective.  In  Jamaica 
a  survey  was  made  in  1918,  and  control 
measures  inaugurated  last  year.  The 
Government  is  enforcing  sanitary  laws 
strictly.  Surveys  have  also  been  made 
in  British  Honduras,  Barbados  and  the 
Cayman  Islands. 

The  Far  East  has  not  been  neglected. 
In  Ceylon  a  condition  of  98  per  cent,  in- 
fection was  discovered  among  the  estate 
laborers.  This  has  resulted  not  only  in 
curative  measures,  but  in  radical  im- 
provement in  sanitation.  Surveys  in  Pa- 
pua and  in  Queensland  have  led  to  a 
large  undertaking  which  is  likely  to  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  of  Australia.  A  co- 
operative five-year  program  has  been 
adopted  which  aims  at  activities  in  the 
entire  field  of  public  health.  In  the 
Madras  Presidency  of  India  a  hookworm 
campaign  was  inaugurated  last  April. 
Since  February,  1918,  control  measures 
have  been  under  way  in  the   Seychelles 


Islands,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  in 
Java  and  in  Fiji.  From  1913  to  1915 
hookworm  prevention  was  undertaken  in 
Egypt.  As  a  result  of  war  conditions 
this  work  was  abandoned.  Surveys  or 
actual  operations  have  been  made  or 
planned  for  Mauritius,  Borneo,  Straits 
Settlements,  Tonga  Islands  and  Tobago. 

TRAINING   HEALTH   OFFICERS 

The  need  for  an  expert  personnel  early 
impressed  the  officers  of  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Board  with  the  necessity 
of  training  persons  to  supervise  and  ad- 
minister public  health  work.  The  foun- 
dation has  therefore  provided  funds  for 
establishing  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  Baltimore  a  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  in  which  a  thorough 
training  is  being  provided.  Sir  Arthur 
Newsholme  of  London  has  been  serving 
during  the  current  year  as  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  Ad- 
ministration. Not  only  are  essential 
laboratory  and  research  facilities  pro- 
vided, but  arrangements  are  made  by 
which  practical  training  in  the  field  is 
secured  under  the  auspices  of  city,  State 
and  Federal  health  departments.  A 
number  of  fellowships  for  men  who  de- 
sire to  enter  the  field  of  public  health 
service  is  provided.  Among  the  fellows 
are  representatives  from  Brazil,  France, 
China  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  interest  of  the  foundation  in  pub- 
lic health  has  led  logically  to  a  concern 
for  fundamental  medical  education.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  progress  of  preventive 
medicine  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the 
training  of  public  health  officers  but 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion generally  toward  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. The  foundation,  in  co-operation 
with  the  General  Education  Board,  also 
established  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but 
limited  by  its  charter  to  gifts  within 
the  United  States,  has  made  appropria- 
tions to  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
establishing  a  modern  medical  centre  in 
Peking  and  has  plans  for  aid  to  medical 
education   in   other   parts  of  the  world. 

The  China  Medical  Board  administers 
the  work  which  is  being  established  in 
China  on  a  rather  generous  scale.  The 
Peking  Union  Medical  College  will  have 
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a  hospital,  an  out-patient  service,  ample 
laboratory  facilities,  a  pre-medical  school 
for  the  preparation  of  students,  and  a 
teaching  staff  of  foreigners  and  Chinese 
who  have  been  well  trained  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States.     Three  of 
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from   a   game   of   golf 

(Underwood  &  Undenoood.) 


the  trustees  of  the  college  are  British 
citizens  resident  in  London. 

The  aims  of  the  college  are  to  offer  a 
thorough  education  for  general  practi- 
tioners, graduate  courses  for  the  train- 


ing of  teachers,  investigators  and 
specialists,  and  brief  courses  for  medical 
missionaries  and  other  physicians.  Op- 
portunities for  medical  research,  es- 
pecially into  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
Orient,  will  also  be  provided.  Attempts 
will  be  made  to  promote  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  West- 
ern medicine  and  the  importance  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Aid  is  being  given  to 
a  number  of  hospitals  in  different  parts 
of  China,  and  fellowships  are  being 
granted  both  to  Chinese  students  and  to 
missionaries  on  furlough  in  order  that 
they  may  pursue  advanced  courses  in 
Western  university  medical  centres. 

CANADIAN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  connection 
with  a  new  gift  to  the  foundation  at 
Christmas  time,  1919,  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing desire  with  reference  to  medical 
education  in  Canada: 

My  attention  has  been  recently  called 
to  the  needs  of  some  of  the  medical 
schools  in  Canada,  but  as  the  activities 
of  the  General  Education  Board  are  by  its 
charter  limited  to  the  United  States  I  un- 
derstand that  no  part  of  that  grift  may  be 
used  for  the  Canadian  schools.  The  Ca- 
nadian people  are  our  near  neighbors. 
They  are  closely  bound  to  us  by  the  ties 
of  race,  language  and  international 
friendship,  and  they  have  without  stint 
sacrificed  themselves— their  youth  and 
their  resources— to  the  end  that  democ- 
racy might  be  saved  and  extended.  For 
these  reasons,  if  your  board  should  see  fit 
to  use  any  part  of  this  new  gift  in  pro- 
moting medical  education  in  Canada, 
such  action  would  meet  with  my  very 
cordial  approval. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  of 
the  founder,  a  preliminary  survey  of 
medical  education  in  Canada  has  been 
made  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  of 
$5,000,000  to  certain  medical  schools  in 
'the  Dominion.  The  first  gift  of  a  half 
million  to  the  medical  school  of  Dalhousie 
University,  Halifax,  has  already  been 
announced. 

The  war  against  disease  is  a  world 
war.  Commerce  carries  dangerous  infec- 
tions as  well  as  goods  and  ideas.  The 
health  problems  of  the  remotest  land 
concern  all  peoples.  More  and  more  na- 
tions are  coming  to  recognize  their  in- 
terdependence in  ^alth  as  in  industry, 
government,  science  and  culture.     There 
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are  even  now  fbreshadowings  of  world- 
wide co-operation  in  combating  the  mala- 
dies which  have  long  threatened  hu- 
manity. For  this  new  campaign  leaders 
are  needed  to  extend  the  frontiers  of 
medical  science,  to  teach,  to  organize,  to 
administer.  Demonstrations  are  re- 
quired to  convince  communities  and  na- 
tions that  diseases  can  be  controlled  and 


even  eradicated.  The  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, enlisted  for  this  worldwide  cam- 
paign against  disease,  is  co-operating 
with  jnany  agencies  in  five  continents, 
hopes  to  foster  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional confidence  and  good-will,  and  is 
thus  seeking  the  fulfillment  of  its  char- 
tered purpose — "  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world." 


Bonuses  Paid  to  Canadian  Soldiers 

By  WILLIAM  BANKS 


BEFORE  the  close  of  the  war  Cana- 
dian soldiers  honorably  discharged 
for  war  reasons  were  given  mone- 
tary assistance  on  a  length  of  service 
basis  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to 
three  months.  This  came  to  be  known 
as  post-discharge  pay.  The  idea  was 
to  tide  the  men  over  in  comfort  until 
they  could  re-establish  themselves  in 
civilian  occupations. 

It  was  later  realized  that  the  system 
should  be  extended  and  include  all  ranks 
returning  to  Canada  with  the  dispersal 
of  the  country's  forces.  An  order  was 
therefore  passed  on  Dec.  21,  1918,  estab- 
lishing the  War  Gratuity.  There  have 
been  some  minor  changes,  but  none  in 
principle,  and  the  order  still  stands. 
There  are  a  number  of  cases  still  to  be 
dealt  with  under  its  terms.  It  applies 
to  all  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  of  the  Canadian  land  and  naval 
forces.  Pay  is  on  a  sliding  scale  ac- 
cording to  length  and  place  of  service, 
men  who  served  in  Canada  only,  or  in 
England,  not  reeciving  as  much  as  those 
who  were  in  the  actual  theatres  of  war. 
It  is  based  on  payment  at  service  rates, 
as  if  the  man  had  continued  to  serve  for 
a  minimum  period  of  31  or  a  maximum 
of  183  days  after  he  had  received  his 
honorable  discharge  from  the  army. 


This  is  rounded  out  by  minimum  pay- 
ment clauses,  which  provide  that  $70 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  smallest  monthly 
allowance  in  cases  where  the  soldier  has 
no  dependents,  and  $100  if  he  has  de- 
pendents. The  maximum  period  of  pay- 
ment is  six  months,  and  monthly  checks 
are  sent  to  the  soldier  and  dependents 
during  that  time.  The  rates  here  given 
apply  to  ranks  from  that  of  private  to 
Sergeant;  officers,  of  course,  receive 
more.  In  actual  working  out,  any  mar- 
ried private  or  non-commissioned  officer 
who  has  served  overseas  for  three  or  more 
years  receives  six  monthly  checks  of 
$100,  or  $600  in  all,  while  a  single  man 
who  has  no  dependents  gets  $420  in  all. 
Occasionally  somewhat  larger  amounts 
are  paid,  where  men  have  received  more 
than  the  pay  of  their  rank  on  account 
of  having  been  engaged  in  special  or 
technical  work.  The  same  is  true  of 
commissioned  ranks,  but  the  variations 
are  not  numerous.  It  is  noticeable  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Canadians 
qualified  for  and  have  already  received 
gratuities  for  three  or  more  years  of 
overseas.     [See  table  below.] 

By  a  recent  arrangement  Imperial  or 
British  Army  troops  who  were  resident 
in  Canada  before  the  war  and  have  re- 
turned to  take  up  their  residence  in  the 


Period  of 

Non-Coms. 

Payment. 

Lieut.  Col. 

Major. 

Captain. 

Lieutenant. 

&  Privates. 

183  days.... 

...$l,133+$360 

$915+$300 

$732+$240 

$549+$180 

$420+$180 

153  days 

. . .      956+  300 

765+  250 

612+  200 

459+  150 

350+  150 

122  days 

...       762+240 

610+  200 

488+  160 

366+  120 

280+  120 

$2  days. ... 

. . .       575+  180 

460+  150 

368+  120 

276+     90 

210+     90 

61  days. . . . 

...      361+120 

305+  100 

264+     80 

183+     60 

140+     60 

31  days.... 

...      194+    60 

155+     50 

124+     40 

93+    30 

70+     30 
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country,  receive  a  grant  sufficient  to 
bring  up  their  discharge  pay  to  the 
standard  of  that  of  the  Canadian.  This 
has  removed  a  source  of  bitterness,  as 
very  few  of  the  Imperial  army  men  re- 
ceived discharge  allowances  equal  to 
those  under  the  Canadian  gratuity 
scheme. 

In  arriving  at  the  individual  amount 
of  gratuity  to  be  paid,  the  following 
schedule  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
minimum  clauses  mentioned: 

Three  years'  service,  any  part  overseas,  in 
actual  theatre  of  war,  pay  on  the  basis  of 
183   days'    extra   service. 

Two  years  and  under  three,  any  part  over- 
seas,   153   days. 

One  year  and  under  two  years,  any  part 
overseas,  122  days. 

Less  than  one  year,  any  part  overseas,  92 
days. 

Three  year^'  Canadian  service  (meaning 
not  in  an  actual  theatre  of  war),  92  days. 

Two  years  and  less  than  three  years,  61 
days. 

One  year  and  less  than  two  years,  31 
days. 

At  the  usual  rates  of  pay  prevailing 
during  hostilities,  the  payments  would 
work  out  in  this  manner: 

Privates  and  non-commisisoned  officers,  $70 
a  month ;  wife  or  dependent,  $30  a  month. 

Lieutenants,  $3  a  day ;  wife  or  dependent, 
$30  a  month. 


Captain,  $-4  a  day  ;  wife  or  dependent,  $40  a 
month. 

Major,  $.">  a  day  ;  wife  or  dependent,  $50  a 
month. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  $6.25  a  day  ;  wife  or  de- 
pendent,  $60  a  month. 

Discarding  the  odd  cents  and  working 
out  a  table,  assuming  that  all  the  ranks 
given  in  it  have  dependents,  would 
give  results  as  shown  in  the  table 
at  foot  of  preceding  page,  the  plus  being 
the  amount  to  dependents,  and  the 
figures  down  to  and  including  the  first 
"  ninety-two  days  "  being  for  men  who 
were  in  an  actual  war  theatre.  From 
and  including  the  second  "  ninety-two 
days  "  the  figures  apply  to  those  who 
were  retained  in  Canada  or  England. 

Provision  is  made  prohibiting  payment 
of  gratuities  to  men  and  officers  who 
are  dismissed,  cashiered  or  deprived  of 
commission  for  misconduct,  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  two  years  or  more, 
or  convicted  by  a  civil  power  for  offenses 
punishable  by  two  or  more  years'  im- 
prisonment and  committed  before  or 
after  enlistment. 

Men  or  officers  who  are  ordered  by 
a  medical  board  to  undergo  treatment 
for  stated  or  indefinite  periods,  and  who 
have  not  received  all  the  gratuity  pay 
coming  to  them,  will  not  get  the  balance 
of  the  amount  due  until  their  treatment 
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has  been  finished.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  such  men  as  are  declared  fit 
to  undergo  vocational  training,  if  they 
come  within  the  disabled  and  incapaci- 
tated classes  for  whom  such  training  is 
arranged.  The  reason  is  that  they  draw 
allowances  ranging  from  $60  a  month 
for  single  men  and  $85  a  month  for  mar- 
ried men  without  children  up  to  $128 
a  month  for  married  men,  with  six  chil- 
dren, during  the  period  of  their  training. 
"Any  gratuity  to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled when  vocational  training  allow- 
ances begin  will  be  paid  on  the  finish 
of  the  course. 

Naval  and  militia  authorities  have 
power,  in  cases  drawn  to  their  attention, 
in  which  officers  or  men  have  failed  to 
make  proper  provision  for  their  wives 
and  children,  "  whether  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,"  to  direct  that  the  gratuity 


be  applied  to  "  making  provision  as  far 
as  possible  for  these  dependents." 

Gratuities  are  payable  by  checks  sent 
to  those  entitled  to  them  at  the  proper 
periods. 


Editorial  Note — A  very  considerable  number 
of  Canadian  ex-service  men  are  still  agitat- 
of  Canadian  ex-service  men  continued  to  agi- 
tate for  much  larger  sums  to  be  paid  to  all 
the  war.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Great  War  Veterans'  Association  of  Canada, 
held  at  Montreal  on  March  27,  resolutions- 
were  passed  calling  upon  Parliament  for 
bonuses  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  §1,000 
to  a  maximu  of  $2,500.  The  resolutions  also 
asked  that  dependents  or  beneficiaries  of 
men  killed  receive  a  lump  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  the  soldier  would  have  received  up 
to  the  day  of  the  armistice.  The  Dominion 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  MacNeill,  informed 
the  delegates  at  Montreal  that  their  scheme 
would  cost  $215,000,000,  and  that  the  present 
Government  had  declared  itself  against  in- 
discriminate   cash    bonuses. 


The  Triumph  of  Woman  Suffrage 

Ratification  of   Nineteenth   Amendment   by   the   Thirty-sixth 
State  Ends  a  Campaign  of  Seventy-two  Years 


THE  right  to  vote  in  full  equality 
with  men  was  won  for  the  women 
of  all  the  United  States  when  Ten- 
nessee, the  last  of  the  thirty-six 
States  required  for  making  the  suffrage 
amendment  a  law,  voted  for  ratification 
on  Aug.  18,  1920.  By  this  action  9,500,- 
000  women  were  added  to  the  17,500,000 
already  enfranchised  by  State  suffrage, 
and  approximately  27,000,000  women 
were  given  the  constitutional  right  to 
vote  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1920. 
Thus  ended  in  a  hard-won  victory  the 
long  struggle  of  women  to  secure  the 
ballot,  which  began  officially  in  1848, 
when  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott  and  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  called  the  first  suffrage 
convention  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
movement  Spread  nation-wide,  and  then 
abroad;  won  political  freedom  for  the 
women  of  almost  every  nation  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  finally,  after  a  bitter 
last-hour  battle,  triumphed  also  in  Amer- 
ica, where  it  had  begun. 


The  resolution  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  passed  by  Congress 
on  June  4,  1919.  Its  wording  was  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  original  amendment 
drawn  up  by  the  pioneer  of  woman  suf- 
frage, Susan  B.  Anthony — the  centenary 
of  whose  birth  was  celebrated  last  Feb- 
ruary—soon after  the  civil  war  had  en- 
franchised the  negro.  The  Anthony  res- 
olution, which  was  based  on  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  in  its  phraseology,  read  as 
follows : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress  shall 
have  power  by  appropriate  legislation  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

By  the  ratification  of  the  thirty-sixth 
State,  this  resolution,  already  passed  by 
Congress,  was  permanently  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  unremitting  labors  of  such  wo- 
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men  as  Mrs.  Mott,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, Miss  Anthony,  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Norman  De  R.  Whitehouse 
and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt — to 
whom,  as  President  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
much  of  the  final  victory  was  due — were 
crowned  with  success. 

Below  is  a  complete  list  of  the  thirty- 
six  States  that  voted-  for  the  amendment, 
with  the  dates  on  which  they  acted.  The 
letters  R  and  S  indicate  whether  the 
ratification  was  effected  in  regular  or 
special  session: 

In  1919 

1.  Illinois   R  June  10 

2.  Wisconsin    R  June  10 

3.  Michigan    S  June  10 

4.  Kansas    R  June  16 

5.  Ohio    R  June  16 

6.  New  York   S  June  16 

7.  Pennsylvania    R  June  24 

8.  Massachusetts    R  June  25 

9.  Texas    R  June  28 

10.  Iowa    S  July      2 

11.  Missouri    S  July      3 

12.  Arkansas S  July    28 

13.  Montana    S  July     30 

14.  Nebraska    S  Aug.     2 

15.  Minnesota    S  Sept.     8 

16.  New  Hampshire    ....S  Sept.    10 

17.  Utah S  Sept.   30 

18.  California S  Nov.      1 

19.  Maine    S  Nov.      5 

20.  North  Dakota   S  Dec.       1 

21.  South  Dakota  S  Dec.       4 

22.  Colorado    S  Dec.     12 

In  1920 

23.  Rhode  Island R  Jan.  6 

I  "24.  Kentucky    R  Jan.  6 

25.  Oregon    S  Jan.  12 

26.  Indiana    S  Jan.  16 

27.  Wyoming    S  Jan.  27 

28.  Nevada    S  Feb.  7 

29.  New   Jersey    R  Feb.  9 

30.  Idaho S  Feb.  11 

31.  Arizona S  Feb.  12 

32.  New  Mexico    S  Feb.  19 

33.  Oklahoma    S  Feb.  28 

34.  West  Virginia    S  Mch.  10 

35.  Washington    S  Mch.  22 

36.  Tennessee    S  Aug.  18 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  thirty-six 
ratifying  States,  only  ten  ratified  in  reg- 
ular session.  The  last  great  obstacle 
which  the  leaders  of  the  suffrage  move- 
ment had  to  overcome  was  the  fact  that 
in  many  of  the  States  no  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  State  Legislature  were  to  be 
convoked  in  1920,  making  it  necessary  to 
call  special  sessions  in  order- to  pass  the 
amendment  entitling  women  to  vote  in 


the  coming  Presidential  elections.  A 
number  of  Governors  declined  to  call 
such  special  sessions,  either  on  the 
ground  of  their  unconstitutionality  Or  for 
other  reasons.  In  some  cases  this  de- 
cision was  reversed;  in  others  it  was  con- 
firmed. The  problem  of  those  Governors 
who  hesitated  to  call  v  special  session 
on  the  ground  of  its  expense  was  solved 
by  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas,  who  an- 
nounced that  the  members  of  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature  would  attend  such  a  ses- 
sion at  their  own  expense.  In  Oregon 
the  special  session  called  for  Jan.  12  was 
defrayed  by  a  special  fund  raised  by  the 
women. 

In  West  Virginia  the  anti-suffrage  op- 
position was  so  intense  that  the  suffrage 
majority  predicted  did  not  materialize, 
and  a  tie  vote  was  avoided  only  by  a 
record  trip  made  across  the  continent 
from  California  by  Senator  Bloch.  Gov- 
ernor Hart  of  Washington  at  first  re- 
fused to  call  a  special  session,  and  finally 
issued  the  call  for  March  22  only  after 
the  "  Victory  Convention "  in  Chicago 
sent  an  open  letter  to  the  women  of 
Washington  declaring  that  the  situation 
was  critical.  The  result  of  the  session 
was  ratification,  leaving  only  one  other 
necessary. 

It  was  then  that  the  final  tug  of  war 
began  in  the  effort  to  bring  one  or  an- 
other of  the  States  whose  ratification 
was  still  lacking  to  come  into  line. 
Vainly  in  Delaware  did  the  suffrage 
leaders  strive  to  pass  their  resolution, 
which  was  defeated  by  a  preponderant 
vote  in  the  Assembly  on  April  1.  The 
Governors  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut 
both  refused,  despite  all  urging,  to  call 
special  sessions. .  Only  Tennessee  was 
left  to  the  suffragists  in  order  to  carry 
the  amendment,  and  it  was  in  Tennessee 
that  the  crucial  battle  was  fought. 

The  great  obstacle  in  Tennessee  was 
a  provision  of  the  State  Constitution 
which  declared  that  no  Assembly  of  the 
State  should  act  on  any  amendment  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  unless 
such  Assembly  should  have  been  elected 
after  such  an  amendment  had  been  sub- 
mitted. This  article  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Tennessee  Legislature  in  1870,  as 
a  result  of  the  ratification  of  the  Four- 
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teenth  Amendment  in  the  Reconstruction 
Period,  at  a  time  when  white  citizens  of 
Tennessee  were  not  represented  in  the 
Legislature.  A  way  appeared  out  of  the 
difficulty,  however,  in  a  recent  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  held  as  void  a  clause  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio  relating 
to  referendum  on  amendments. 

In  view  of  this  decision,  which  he  ac- 
cepted as  applicable  also  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Tennessee,  President  Wilson  on 
June  23  sent  a  message  to  Governor 
Roberts  of  Tennessee  urging  that  he 
call  a  special  session.  On  the  following 
day  he  obtained  from  William  L.  Frier- 
son,  Acting  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  an  opinion  declaring  that 
the  Tennessee  Legislature,  if  called  in 
special  session,  would  have  the  clear 
power  to  ratify  the  Federal  amendment. 
Acting  on  the  Frierson  opinion,  as  well 
as  on  the  official  advice  of  State  At- 
torney Thompson,  Governor  Roberts  then 
called  the  Legislature  in  extraordinary 
session  to  act  on  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment, declaring  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  invalidated  the  obstructing 
clause  in  the  Constitution  of  Tennessee. 
Rival  campaigns  by  the  suffrage  and 
anti-suffrage  forces  at  once  began.  Both 
Governor  Cox  and  Senator  Harding  sent 
messages  and  personal  representatives 
urging  ratification.  The  anti-suffrage 
forces  based  much  of  their  opposition  on 
the  ground  of  unconstitutionality. 

The  Legislature  met  on  Aug.  9,  but  the 
amendment  was  not  brought  up  in  the 
Senate  until  Aug.  13.  The  suffragists, 
despite  the  unceasing  activities  of  their 
organized  lobby,  were  doubtful  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  result  of  the  vote,  which 
showed  25  for  and  only  4  against,  came 
as  a  surprise.  Heartened  and  excited 
by  this  success,  they  at  once  set  to  work 
to  get  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  whose  decision  the  whole 
success  or  failure  of  the  amendment  in 
1920  depended.  President  Wilson  again 
took  a  hand  by  telegraphing  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Tennessee  House,  urging 
that  the  amendment  be  passed. 

The  session  of  the  House,  on  Aug.  18, 
was  sensational  to  a  high  degree.  Nine- 
ty-six of  the  ninety-nine  members  were 


present.  Debate  had  been  in  progress 
little  more  than  an  hour,  and  there  was 
no  indication  that  a  vote  was  imminent, 
when  Speaker  Walker  called  Representa- 
tive Ovington  to  the  chair  and  took  the 
floor  to  reply  to  a  suffragist  who  had 


MRS.    CARRIE    CHAPMAN    CATT 

President  of  the  National  American  Woman 

Suffrage  Association 

charged  that  special  interests  were  at 
work  to  defeat  ratification.  He  inti- 
mated his  belief  that  the  measure  was 
defeated,  and,  in  view  of  the  accusations 
made,  called  for  the  tabling  of  the  meas- 
ure. Instantly  the  Chamber  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  Chairman,  however,  refused 
to  recognize  any  one,  and  called  for  a 
vote.  The  result  was  a  tie,  48  against  48. 
Many  demanded  another  rollcall.  This 
showed  the  same  result.  The  Speaker 
then  declared  the  motion  lost  for  want 
of  a  majority. 

Instantly  the  anti-suffrage  forces  de- 
manded a  vote  on  the  original  motion  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  action.  If  another 
tie  resulted,  it  meant  rejection  of  the 
amendment.  When  the  Speaker  put  the 
motion,  hundreds  of  suffragists  already 
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considered  the  battle  lost.  But  the  new- 
vote  developed  the  unexpected  result  of 
gaining  the  suffrage  cause  two  new  ayes, 
one,  that  of  Representative  Harry  T. 
Burn,  who  had  previously  voted  for 
tabling,   and  the  other,  that   of  Repre- 
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Amendment 


sentative  B.  P.  Turner,  who  at  first 
failed  to  vote,  but  finally  voted  in  the 
affirmative.  The  triumph  of  the  suf- 
fragists was  thus  assured  by  a  final  vote 
of  50  against  48. 

When  this  became  clear  there  began 
a  scene  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
any  legislative  body.  An  uproarious 
demonstration  started  long  before  the 
official  announcement,  for  the  victory 
was  obvious.  Women  screamed  franti- 
cally. Many  threw  their  arms  around 
the  necks  of  those  nearest  them,  and 
danced  frantically  up  and  down,  so  far 
as  this  was  possible  in  the  dense  throng 
of  onlookers.  Hundreds  of  suffragist 
banners  were  waved  wildly.     Many  tore 


off  the  yellow  flowers  which  they  wore 
as  the  symbol  of  their  cause  and  threw 
them  upward  to  meet  a  similar  shower 
from  the  galleries.  Some  cried  for  joy. 
The  official  pronouncement  of  the  result 
and  a  motion  for  adjournment  till  the 
following  day  passed  unheard  in  the 
tumult.  The  campaign  of  over  three- 
and-a-half-score  years  was  won.  The 
women  had  gained  the  ballot,  the  political 
equality    of    their    sex    was    recognized. 

Technicalities  still  remained  blocking 
the  way  to  send  the  certification  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Colby.  A  temporary  in- 
junction was  served  on  the  Speaker  by 
the  anti-ratificationists  at  the  session  of 
Aug.  21,  and  thirty-seven  legislators  be- 
longing to  the  antis  left  the  State  in 
order  to  avoid  voting  for  confirmation. 
The  suffragists,  however,  forced  a  vote 
without  the  legal  quorum,  despite  the  op- 
position of  the  anti-suffragist  Speaker, 
giving  the  result  of  50  against  0.  The 
Speaker  declared  this  vote  to  be  illegal. 
Further  steps  were  taken  by  the  anti- 
suffrage  forces  to  prevent  ratification 
on  Aug.  22,  when  the  injunction  already 
served  was  extended  to  the  Chief  Clerks 
of  the  Senate  and  House  respectively. 

From  Decatur,  Ala.,  where  the  thirty- 
seven  bolters  had  taken  refuge,  an  appeal 
was  sent  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  to 
hold  mass  meetings  of  protest,  on  the 
ground  that  the  vote  had  been  obtained 
by  improper  lobby  activities  and  was  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  urging  them  so  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  that  the  legislators  who 
voted  for  the  measure  would  be  com- 
pelled to  rescind  their  vote.  Both  the 
Governor  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  the  amendment  had  been  ratified, 
and  that  only  the  injunction  prevented 
certification  to  Washington. 

Governor  Roberts,  after  receiving  from 
the  State  Attorney  General  an  opinion 
that  a  writ  of  certiorari  and  supersedeas 
issued  on  Aug.  23  by  Chief  Justice 
Lansden  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court 
dissolved  in  effect  the  injunction  served, 
on  the  following  day  sent  the  certifica- 
tion of  Tennessee's  ratification  to  Secre- 
tary Colby,  thus  making  the  process  com- 
plete.     This    action    took    the    antis    by 
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surprise,  and  they  de- 
nounced it  as  arbitrary  and 
high-handed.  Their  last 
stand  was  made  in  Wash- 
ington on  Aug.  25,  when 
they  asked  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  to 
issue  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing Secretary  Colby  from 
issuing  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  amendment  to 
be  law.  The  Justice  dis- 
missed the  application  on 
the  ground  that  the  court 
had  not  the  power  to  act. 

The  long  struggle  ended 
at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Aug.  26,  when  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  issued  the  procla- 
mation announcing  that  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  had 
become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United 
States.  The  signing  of  the 
proclamation  took  place  at 
that  hour  at  Secretary  Col- 
by's residence  without  cere- 
mony of  any  kind;  none  of 
the  leaders  of  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  was 
present.     The  plans  of  the 
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National  Woman's  Party  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  delegation  of  women  and 
to  have  the  historic  event  filmed  by 
moving-picture  machines  for  public  dis- 
play and  permanent  record  thus  came 
to  naught.  A  prominent  member  of  the 
party  declared  that  the  failure  of  these 
plans  was  "  quite  tragic." 

TEXT   OF    PROCLAMATION 

Following  is  the  proclamation  signed 
by  Secretary  Colby  on  Aug.  26: 

Bainbridge  Colby, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  greeting: 

Know  ye,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  the  first  session,  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress,  begun  at  Washington  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen, 
passed  a  resolution  as  follows : 

To  wit: 

Joint  resolution. 

Proposing    an    amendment    to    the    Con- 
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stitution   extending  the   right  of  suffrage 
to  women. 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two- 
thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein), 
that  the  following  article  is  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  Which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  three -fourths  of 
the  several  States. 

ARTICLE 

"  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

And,  further,  that  it  appears  from  offi- 
cial documents  on  file  in  the  Department 
of  State  that  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  proposed 
as  aforesaid  has  been  ratified  by  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  States  of  Arizona,  Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
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Mexico,  North  Dakota,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming. 

And,  further,  that  the 
States  whose  Legislatures 
have  so  ratified  the  said 
proposed  amendment  con- 
stitute three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  of  States  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 
known  that  I,  Bainbridge 
Colby,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  and  in  pursuance  of 
Section  205  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  amendment  afore- 
said has  become  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the   United    States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of 
Washington  this  26th  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty. 

BAINBRIDGE  COLBY 
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The  Tennessee  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  a  full  quorum  present — in- 
cluding the  thirty-seven  bolters — on  Aug. 
31  expunged  the  record  of  ratification 
from  its  journal,  and  voted,  47  to  24, 
with  20  not  voting,  not  to  concur  in  rat- 
ification. It  furthermore  adopted  a  mo- 
tion on  Sept.  2  to  furnish  the  Governor 
with  a  sworn  transcript  of  its  vote  of 
non-concurrence,  including  a  request  that 
the  Governor  certify  this  transcript  to 
Secretary  Colby.  It  was  not  believed, 
however,  either  by  the  State  or  by  Wash- 
ington officials,  that  this  belated  action 


would  alter  the  effect  of  the  formal  proc- 
lamation issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  National  Woman's  Party  on  Aug. 
21  issued  a  statement  giving  the  cost  of 
its  activities  from  June  4,  1919,  when 
the  amendment  passed  the  Senate,  to 
Aug.  18,  when  Tennessee  voted  for  rati- 
fication. The  total  sum  expended  was 
$149,599.36.  Of  this  amount  $80,000  was 
spent  in  Tennessee.  All  the  funds  ex- 
pended were  obtained  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription. 


International  Woman  Suffrage  Congress 

Progress  of  Worldwide  Movement 


IN  view  of  the  triumph  of  the  women 
in  the  United  States,  the  proceedings 

at  Geneva  earlier  in  the  Summer  de- 
serve to  be  recorded.  The  eighth  con- 
gress of  the  International  Woman  Suf- 
frage Alliance  opened  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, on  Sunday,  June  6, 1920.  Women 
delegates  from  many  countries  listened 
to  a  sermon  preached  by  Miss  Maud 
Royden,  pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  Lon- 
don, in  the  Geneva  Cathedral.  This  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  a  woman  had 
preached  in  a  Geneva  church.  Miss  Roy- 
den's  frail  figure  in  black  seemed  almost 
lost  in  the  great  pulpit  from  which, 
many  years  before  her,  both  Calvin  and 
Knox  had  preached.  A  touch  of  color 
was  lent  by  ten  Indian  women  delegates 
in  their  costumes  of  many  hues.  Miss 
Royden  delivered  her  sermon  in  both 
French  and  English.  She  exhorted  the 
women  of  the  world  to  foster  fraternity 
among  mankind  and  to  aid  the  work  of 
humanity  in  rebuilding  the  ruin  caused 
by  the  war. 

The  first  official  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  President  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  and  also  President  of  the 
International  Alliance.  Speaking  on  the 
progress  of  the  suffrage  movement 
throughout  the  world,  Mrs.  Catt  pointed 
out  that  women  all  through  Europe  had 


been  given  the  franchise,  and  lamented 
the  fact  that  only  America,  the  home  of 
democracy,  still  withheld  from  her  sex 
the  ballot.  Less  than  two  months  and  a 
half  later  (Aug.  18)  Tennessee  ratified 
the  Nineteenth  Federal  Amendment,  and 
woman  suffrage  became  an  established 
fact  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Catt's 
address  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

For  the  suffragettes  of  the  world  a  few- 
facts  stand  forth  with  great  clarity.  The 
first  and  greatest  is  that  the  political 
liberation  of  women  was  tossed  up  out  of 
the  war  chaos  like  an  isolated  mountain 
when  the  world  was  in  the  making. 
War,  the  undoubted  original  cause  of  the 
humiliating,  age-old  subjection  of  women 
the  world  around;  war,  the  chief  enemy 
of  their  emancipation,  has  tendered  to 
the  women  of  many  lands  their  political 
freedom.      Strange,    bewildering  fact! 

The  Latin  and  Oriental  countries  still 
hold  out,  but  tnat  will  not  be  for  long. 
Rumania,  the  first  Latin  country  to  ex- 
tend the  vote  to  women,  has  already  led 
the  way;  the  others  will  follow.  I  believe 
no  country  in  Europe,  except  Turkey,  row 
is  without  a  woman  suffrage  association. 
Women  will  soon  vote  wherever  men  do. 
Yet  while  all  these  old  barriers  are  swept 
aside  in  many  lands  and  men  and  women 
enfranchised,  the  task  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted in  the  countries  where  women  have 
labored  hardest  and  where  the  principle 
of  democracy  has  longest  been  unchal- 
lenged. 

There  must  be  millions  of  women  in 
Europe  who  never  hoped  for  political  lib- 
erty and  who  are  now  dazed  by  its  sud- 
den coming.  The  women  of  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Iceland  have  long  been  en- 
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franchised,  but  Germany  has  outstripped 
all  other  nations  in  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  equality,  with  137  women 
serving  on  City  Councils  and  37  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Parliament.  The 
President  of  the  German  National  Suf- 
frage Association  comes  to  this  congress 
as  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Dres- 
den. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  interpret  the  senti- 
ment of  the  women  of  other  lands,  but 
with  authority  I  may  say  that  there  are 
millions  of  suffragists  in  the  United 
States  who  have  been  fairly  stupefied 
with  astonishment  at  these  almost  unac- 
countable events.  As  all  the  world  knows, 
the  United  States  of  America  has  been 
dedicated  from  the  first  to  the  principle 
of  self-government.  No  other  nation  has 
made   the   same   pronouncements. 

No  other  country  has  repudiated  its 
Constitution,  principles  and  history  in  its 
denial  of  votes  to  its  women,  and  that  is 
why  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  all  Europe  has  so  humiliated 
the  women  of  the  United  States.  Women 
of  the  United  States  are  not  less  glad 
that  women  of  otner  lands  have  won  the 
vote,  but  they  feel  that  they  have  been 
betrayed  by   their  own  nation. 

It  was  in  the  United  States  that  the 
first  woman  suffrage  convention  was  held 
and  the  first  organized  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  the  world  begun.  That  was 
seventy-two  years  ago.  Had  men  been 
reasonable  or  logical,  they  would  at  once 
have  responded  to  the  appeal  of  1848  with 
the  consistent  answer,  "  Since  we  are  a 
Government  of  the  people,  and  women 
are  people,  they  must  be  included  in  all 
governmental  functions."  But  men  are 
neither  reasonable  nor  logical ;  men  are 
exceedingly  emotional  and  sentimental. 
The  race  is  too  near  its  cave  days  to  be 
otherwise. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  time  has  passed 
for  women  to  work  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  alone?  Why  should  not 
the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alli- 
ance give  way  to  an  International  Suf- 
frage Alliance,  sending  forth  its  prop- 
aganda for  the  •  enfranchisement  of  men 
as  well  as  women?  And  why  should  not 
men  and  women  of  democratic  vision 
unite  in  this  common  aim?  Most  coun- 
tries have  had  men's  leagues  to  aid  wo- 
man suffrage;  why  not  united  men's  and 
women's  leagues  to  aid  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  both  men  and  women  or  either? 

Formal  sessions  of  the  congress  began 
on  June  7.  Among  the  subjects  officially 
announced  for  discussion  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  extension  of  suffrage  to  women  of 
unenfranchised  countries ;  the  economic, 
civic  and  moral  equality  of  women  with 
men ;    recent    advanced    legislation,    such 


as  the  new  1920  Swedish  law  of  marriage 
and  guardianship,  the  1919  Italian  law  on 
marriage,  professions  and  civil  statutes; 
sex  disabilities  removal  act  by  Great 
Britain ;  mothers'  pensions  in  Norway  and 
the  United  States;  woman's  status  as  af- 
fecting children. 

Special  addresses  were  made  on  mu- 
nicipal government  by  women  who  were 
members  of  City  Councils  Among  the 
speakers  were  Miss  Eleanor  Rathbone, 
Town  Councilor  and  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  Liverpool;  Mme.  Planinkova,  Town 
Councilor  of  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Mrs.  C.  Malcolm,  Town  Councilor  in 
the  Transvaal.  Frau  Lindemann,  head 
of  the  Wurttemberg  Labor  Office,  told 
of  the  new  German  Constitution's  pro- 
visions for  equal  opportunities  and  for 
the  right  of  a  woman  to  retain  a  position 
after  marriage.  Fru  Arenholt  and  Fru 
Elna  Munch  told  of  Denmark's  equal-pay 
law. 

The  discussions  continued  until  June 
12.  Several  resolutions  were  passed  at 
the  final  session,  among  them  one  thank- 
ing the  press  of  the  world  for  its  aid, 
and  another  congratulating  the  twenty- 
one  countries  which  since  the  holding  of 
the  last  Congress  had  given  the  vote  to 
women.  Another  resolution  felicitated 
women  on  the  fact  that  the  League  of 
Nations  admits  women  to  all  its  activi- 
ties, while  still  another  urged  the  women 
of  the  world  to  use  their  utmost  powers 
to  prevent  future  wars,  and  to  educate 
their  children  to  a  better  international 
understanding.  The  question  of  whether 
the  women  should  strive  for  a  woman's 
bureau  on  the  League  of  Nations  was 
deferred  to  the  holding  of  the  next  con- 
gress. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  con- 
gress were  Lady  Astor,  officially  ap- 
pointed by  Lloyd  George;  Mrs.  Josephus 
Daniels,  the  official  United  States  dele- 
gate; Miss  Anna  Whitlock,  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Swedish  Woman's 
Suffrage  Society;  Dr.  Pauline  Luisi  of 
Uruguay;  Mrs.  Edward  Guantlett,  a 
Japanese,  representing  Japan;  Dr.  Brun- 
hilde  Wion  of  Buenos  Aires,  Mme. 
Achille  Duchene  of  Paris.  Many  other 
countries  were  represented.  With  Mrs. 
Daniels  went  a  large  American  delega- 
tion. 


The  New  Republic  of  Thuringia 

Seven  German  States  Confederated 


THE  creation  of  a  republic  within  a 
republic  is  an  interesting  phenome- 
non, especially  when  it  occurs  in  a 
land  which  has  just  issued  from  a  great 
war,  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  an 
age-old  military  and  political  despotism. 
On  May  1,  1920,  the  Republic  of  Thu- 
ringen  (in  English,  Thuringia)  was  of- 
ficially proclaimed  in  Germany.  The 
new  political  unit  is  made  up  of  seven 
former  States  in  the  rich  region  often 
called  "the  heart  of  Germany,"  which 
has  produced  many  of  the  nation's 
greatest  geniuses  in  literature,  art  and 
music.  In  a  special  Thuringian  number 
of  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  (Leipzig)  is- 
sued in  August  a  fascinating  story  is 
unfolded,  showing  how  this  fertile  land 
first  acquired  political  importance,  was 
incorporated  with  the  Frankish  Empire 
of  Charlemagne,  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Minnesingers  who  sang  their  courtly 
songs  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  fell  a  prey 
to  the  ambitions  of  Emperors  and  Princes 
for  centuries,  until  it  lost  all  political 
unity  and  was  absorbed  by  Prussia  in 
1815.  Not  until  after  the  World  War 
and  the  revolution  was  Thuringia  able 
to  fulfill  its  dream  of  uniting  in  a  con- 
federation of  States,  to  be  administered 
within  the  German  '  Republic,  but  on  a 
basis  of  complete  autonomy. 

The  Thuringian  people,  who  for  so 
many  centuries  have  preserved  their 
consciousness  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  stock,  trace  their  racial  lineage 
back  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Cherusker  tribe  with  invading  Angles 
from  the  north  in  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era.  The  Thuringians  were  favored 
both  in  their  rich  and  beautiful  home- 
lands and  in  their  cultural  and  intel- 
lectual endowments.  The  very  name  re- 
calls great  national  figures  and  the  cities 
which  they  made  famous:  The  old 
castle  of  Wartburg,  the  home  of  the 
great  Minnesinger,  where  Martin  Luther, 
hiding  from  the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  made 
his  first  translation  of  the  Bible;  Jena, 
seat  of  one  of  Germany's  most  famous 


universities;  Weimar,  home  of  the  serene 
Goethe,  of  Schiller,  of  Bach  and  Liszt. 

Now,  at  last,  Thuringia,  long  a  cul- 
tural unity,  becomes  also  a  political 
unity,  a  republic  within  a  republic. 

The  problem  of  Thuringian  unity,  like 
that  of  the  larger  German  movement 
for  unification,  went  long  deferred.  It 
failed  of  achievement  both  at  the  Vienna 
Congress  following  the  wars  of  libera- 
tion and  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to 
found  the  empire  in  1848.  In  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Vienna  Congress,  the  Min- 
ister of  Weimar — von  Gersdorff — de- 
clared that  the  status  of  Thuringia  did 
not  correspond  to  the  true  needs  of  Ger- 
man national  welfare,  and  advocated  the 
federation  of  the  Thuringian  States  in 
order  to  augment  their  political  im- 
portance. This  memorandum  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative institutions  in  certain  of 
these  States.  The  Thuringian  Supreme 
Court  was  founded  at  Jena  in  1817.  This 
court  was  transformed  in  1879  into  the 
National  Supreme  Court,  and  won  the 
participation  even  of  Prussia.  The 
Thuringian  districts  in  1883  formed 
themselves  into  the  Thuringian  Customs 
and  Tax  Union  as  a  provincial  branch  of 
the  German  Customs  Union.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thuringian  High  Court 
in  1912  was  more  or  less  of  a  fiasco  be- 
cause three  of  the  States  withheld  their 
sanction. 

The  movement,  however,  crystallized 
in  November,  1917,  when  Professor 
Eduard  Rosenthal  of  Jena  demanded  in 
the  Weimar  Landtag  the  unification  of 
administrative  and  legislative  functions. 
He  was  supported  by  resolutions  adopted 
in  almost  all  the  Thuringian  Provincial 
Assemblies.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
program  was  interrupted  by  the  revolu- 
tion; yet,  after  the  storm  had  broken,  it 
was  clear  to  all  that  the  day  of  Thurin- 
gian unity  was  near.  The  Prussian  dis- 
tricts, it  is  true,  after  giving  a  prelimi- 
nary consent  to  join  such  a  union,  with- 
drew their  sanction  and  decided  to  stay 
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with  Prussia.  In  March,  1918,  the  two 
Reuss  States  fused  into  one,  and  in  April 
the  alliance  between  Coburg  and  Gotha 
was  dissolved.  The  eight  Thuringian 
States — Weimar,  Meiningen,  Reuss,  Al- 
tenburg,  Gotha,  Coburg,  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt  and  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen — in  the  same  year  signed  a  Fed- 
eral treaty  of  alliance.  Meiningen,  in 
January,  1920,  confirmed  a  provisional 
adhesion,  but  Coburg,  after  taking  a 
plebiscite,  decided  to  link  itself  with 
Bavaria. 

The  Volksrat  was  given  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  Constitution  of  the  seven 
consenting  States.  Meanwhile,  on  April 
30,  1920,  a  national  decree  was  issued  on 
the  basis  of  Article  18  of  the  National 
Constitution,  which  sanctioned  the  union 
of  the  seven  free  States  of  Thuringia 
into  one  Federal  State,  to  be  recognized 
as  such  from  May  1,  1920.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  new  State  was  published  on 
May  12.  It  declared,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion, that  Thuringia  was  a  democratic 
republic. 


In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
representative  democracy,  the  Landtag  is 
the  chief  and  central  organ  of  the  State, 
exercising  the  legislative  powerr  super- 
vising the  administration  and  electing 
the  Landesregierung  (Provincial  Coun- 
cil). 

The  Provincial  Council,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  based  on  the  collegiate  prin- 
ciple befitting  a  federation.  Each  of 
the  seven  free  States  throughout  the 
period  of  transition  is  bound  to  send  a 
Minister  or  State  Councilor  to  represent 
it  in  the  Provincial  Council,  in  order 
that  the  specific  interests  of  all  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  new  republic  should 
be  preserved.  The  various  Ministries 
(Interior,  Justice,  Education,  Finance, 
&c.)  are  to  be  distributed  to  this  Coun- 
cil of  Seven.  All  appointed  Ministers 
are  responsible  to  the  Landtag.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Council  have  authority 
to  decide  all  matters  of  great  political 
importance,  such  as  State  treaties,  Land- 
tag business,  administrative  and  execu- 
tive decrees,  right  of  pardon,  appoint- 
ment of  officials,  inheritance  and  prop- 
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erty  divisions,  &c.  The  President  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  other 
members,  and  is  made  only  primus  inter 
pares. 

The  handling  of  foreign  affairs  and 
the  like,  of  course,  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  central  Government  at  Berlin. 

Thus  has  the  "national  heart"  of 
Germany,  after  hundreds  of  years  of 
small  State  life,  formed  itself  into  a  self- 


conscious  republic  counting  half  a  million 
Thuringians.  German  patriots  have  wel- 
comed the  new  State  and  declared  that 
it  will  be  a  source  of  new  national 
strength.  The  Thuringians,  meanwhile, 
hope  that  the  districts  which  have  de- 
clared for  Prussia  (see  accompanying 
map)  will  yet  be  absorbed  and  that  the 
full  aspiration  embodied  in  the  slogan, 
"  Grossthuringen,"  will  yet  be  fulfilled. 


Soldiers'  Councils  in  the  Austrian  Army 

Soviet  Idea  in  Modified  Form  Adopted  as  a  Demo- 
cratic Measure — Similar  Steps   Taken   in   Germany 


SOME  extremely  interesting  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  with  regard  to 
attempts  to  democratize  the  army 
system.  In  both  countries  the  revolu- 
tion was  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  Councils  of  Soldiers,  somewhat  on  the 
model  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  Sol- 
diers' Councils,  or  Soviets.  The  prob- 
lem has  since  arisen  of  giving  these 
councils  a  regular  and  recognized  posi- 
tion. 

In  Austria  an  army  law  was  recently 
passed  providing  for  such  recognition, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  law  the  Min- 
ister for  the  Army  issued  a  decree  con- 
taining regulations  for  the  constitution 
of  councils.  The  Minister  was  a  Social- 
ist, and  the  non-Socialist  members  of  the 
Austrian  Coalition  Government — the 
Christian-Democrats — attacked  the  de- 
cree as  unconstitutional.  This  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Minister  for  War  and 
the  break-up  of  the  Coalition.  Following 
is  the  text  of  the  decree: 
Decree  of  the  Austrian  Minister  for  the 
Army  in  Execution  of  the  Articles  of  the 
New  Army  Law  Relating  to  Soldiers' 
Councils : 
All  non-commissioned  officers  and  members 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  defense  force 
have  a  vote.  All  those  on  the  army  pay  list 
of  a  unit  are  eligible  for  election  in  that  unit- 
Delegates  (soldiers'  councilors)  are  at- 
tached as  follows:  To  the  company  com- 
mander for  the,  business  of  the  company ;  to 
the  battalion  commander  for  the  business 
of   the   battalion    (infantry    or   artillery    bat- 


talion) ;  to  the  regimental  commander  for 
the  business  of  the  regiment ;  to  the  Federal 
district  commander  as  long  as  these  con- 
tinue to  function,  subsequently  to  the 
Quartermaster  Generals'  offices  for  the 
business  of  their  districts ;  to  the  brigade 
commander  for  the  business  of  the  brigade; 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Army  for 
business  touching  all  rank  and  file  and  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  defense  force. 

Each  company  not  exceeding  100  men  shall 
elect  two ;  exceeding  100  men,  three  delegates 
and  the  same  number  of  substitutes. 

The  delegates  (soldiers'  councilors)  attached 
to  company  commanders  shall  elect  from 
among  their  own  number  one  delegate  per 
company  to  be  attached  to  the  battalion  com- 
mander  and  the   regimental  commander. 

The  delegates  (soldiers'  councilors)  at- 
tached to  independent  companies,  to  bat- 
talion commanders,  and  to  regimental  com- 
manders shall  elect  from  tmong  their  own 
number  three  delegates  to  be  attached  to 
the  Federal  district  commanders  (subse- 
quently the  Quartermaster  Generals'  offices) 
and  to  the  brigade  commanders  of  their  dis- 
trict or  brigade,  respectively. 

Soldiers'  councilors  elected  by  companies 
and  by  battalions  shall  normally  continue 
their  service  in  their  company.  The  same 
shall  apply  to  one-half  the  number  of  dele- 
gates attached  to  the  regimental  commander; 
they  shall  regularly  be  replaced  by  the 
other  half.  Should  their  own  company  not  be 
serving  at  those  quarters  where  they  were 
elected,  they  shall  be  transferred  to  a  com- 
pany serving  at  such  quarters  for  the  period 
of   their   election. 

Delegates  attached  to  other  commands  shall 
devote  their  whole  time  to  watching  the  in- 
terests of  their  electors  and  shall  be  freed 
from  all  service  duties  for  the  period  of  their 
election. 

The  first  elections  shall  take  place  between 
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June  1  and  15.  A  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  to  conduct  the 
elections ;  this  committee  shall  consist  of 
members  of  previous  soldiers'  councils,  or, 
failing  these,  of  their  substitutes  or  senior 
electors.  A  list  of  candidates  shall  be  drawn 
up  for  each  company.  Time  and  place  of 
election  shall  be  settled  in  agreement  with 
the   soldiers'    councils. 

Voting  shall  be  by  direct  ballot.  Every 
elector  must  appear  personally  before  the 
election   committee. 

The  voting  list  shall  contain  twice  as  many 
names  as  there  are  vacancies   to  be  filled. 

Such  persons  shall  be  declared  to  have  been 
elected  as,  on  a  comparison  of  votes,  have 
obtained  the  largest  number  of  ballots. 
Elected  candidates  may  not  refuse  election 
unless  they  have  previously  served  as  dele- 
gates   (soldiers'    councilors). 

Elections  for  delegates  to  be  attached  to 
the  battalion  and  regimental  commanders 
shall  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a  summons 
issued  by  the  company  commanders  to  the 
soldiers'  councilors  attached  to  themselves ; 
delegates  elected  by  units  directly  under  regi- 
mental command  shall  similarly  be  sum- 
moned by  their  officers.  The  election  of  a 
delegate  to  be  attached  to  the  battalion  and 
the  regimental  commander  shall  be  made 
by   oral    or   by   written   vote. 

All  the  delegates  attached  to  commanders 
of     independent     units,     to     battalion     com- 


manders, and  to  regimental  commanders, 
serving  in  Brigades  1  to  5,  shall  meet  and 
elect  from  among  their  own  number  three 
delegates  to  be  attached  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict commander  (Quartermaster  Generals' 
offices),  three  delegates  to  be  attached  to 
the  brigade  commander  and  one  delegate  to 
be  attached  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Army. 

In  Brigade  6,  delegates  attached  to  those 
officers  commanding  independent  units,  to 
the  battalion  commanders,  and  to  the  regi- 
mental commanders,  who  are  serving  in  any 
one  of  the  Federal  countries  of  Carinthia,  or 
Salzburg,  or  Tyrol,  or  Vorarlberg,  shall  meet 
in  such  Federal  country,  and  shall  re- 
spectively choose  for  each  country  one  dele- 
gate to  be  attached  to  the  brigade  com- 
mander or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Army,  and  three  delegates  to  be  attached  to 
Federal  district  commander  (Quartermaster 
Generals'  offices).  The  question  as  to  which 
country  shall  actually  send  its  delegate  to 
be  attached  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Army  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  fixed 
by  lot.  The  lot  shall  be  drawn  at  a  meeting 
of  the  four  delegates  at  brigade  head- 
quarters. Subsequently  delegates  shall  be  at- 
tached in  the  order  of  the  alphabetical  ro- 
tation of  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of 
the  countries ;  (thus,  should  Vorarlberg  send 
its  delegate  this  time,  the  next  delegate 
would  be  sent  by   Carinthia). 

The  results  of  elections  shall  be  communi- 
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cated  to  the  authorities  to  whom  the  dele- 
gates are  to  be  attached. 
•  Delegates  may  be  recalled  on  demand  of 
their  original  electors.  Recalls  shall  be  ef- 
fected in  the  same  manner  as  elections.  A 
delegate  shall  be  held  to  have  been  recalled 
if  two-thirds  of  the  votes  recorded  demand 
his   recall. 

The  regulations  of  previous  decrees  apply 
to  the  journeys  of  delegates.  In  urgent  cases 
use  may  be  claimed  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone. Delegates  attached  to  divisional  or 
higher  officers  shall  have  suitable  rooms, 
equipment  and  clerical  help  put  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Delegates  may  not  be  obstructed  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  duties ;  nor  may  they  be  held 
responsible  either  during  the  period  of  their 
election  or  after  its  expiry,  on  account  of 
representations  or  activities  falling  within 
their  proper  competence  by  the  definition  of 
the  army  law,  nor  on  account  of  votes  re- 
corded or  opinions  expressed  by  them;  they 
are  accountable  for  the  latter  to  their  elec- 
tors alone. 

Delegates  may  not  be  transferred  during 
the  period  of  their  election  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  delegates  attached  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Army  (the  Central 
Soldiers'    Council). 

Disputes  between  delegates  shall  be  referred 
to  arbitration  tribunals,  elected  by  the  dele- 
gates themselves  and  constituted  according 
to  their  own  discretion. 

The  election  of  officers'  delegates  is  at 
present  deferred,  as  no  selection  or  con- 
firmation of  officers  has  yet  been  effected. 

[From  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  May  31,  1920, 
afternoon  edition.] 

MESSAGE  TO  GERMAN  WORKERS  ' 

A  national  conference  of  the  Austrian 
Soldiers'  Councils,  which  took  place  on 
March  25  and  26,  1920,  sent  a  message 
of  greeting  to  the  German  proletariat, 
which  threw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
views  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  Aus- 
trian Army.  In  this  message  the  De- 
fense Force  of  the  German  Austrian  Re- 
public sent  thanks  to  the  workers  of  Ger- 
many for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the 
Kapp-Liittwitz  coup,  but  went  on  to  say: 
The  defense  policy  of  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  German  Austrian  Sol- 
diers' Councils  has  been  inspired  from  the 
outset  by  the  idea  of  asserting  the  original 
proletarian  character  of  the  Defense  Force, 
of  suppressing  the  influence  of  the  con- 
servative officers  by  means  of  watchfulness 
and  the  power  of  the  Soldiers'  Councils,  and 
by  preserving  the  absolute  unity  of  front 
among  proletarian  soldiers  above  all  party 
divisions  within  the  working  class,  of  placing 
at  the  disposal  \of  the  whole  proletariat  and 
the  republic  a  weapon  which  can  never  be 
misused    for   counter-revolutionary   purposes. 


The  National  Executive  Committee  has 
pressed  successfully  in  the  debates  on  the 
Army  act  just  passed  for  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity within  the  future  army  for  the  ap- 
plication  of  these  principles. 

The  National  Conference  recognizes  as  the 
source  of  the  German  Republic's  most  deep- 
ceated  trouble  an  army  which  has  been  de- 
liberately estranged  from  the  workers  and 
handed  over  to  counter-revolutionary  offi- 
cers. The  army  was  rendered  non-political 
and  the  Soldiers'  Councils  made  powerless  in 
the  army.  As  a  result  the  non-political  De- 
fense Force  became  the  tool  of  the  policy  of 
revolutionary  officers. 

The  National  Conference  therefore  ex- 
presses its  earnest  desire  that  the  workers 
of  the  German  Republic  may  succeed  in 
transforming  an  army  estranged  from  the 
people  into  a  Defense  Force  which,  rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  may  become  a  true 
protection  for  the  people. 

[Freihcit,  April  1,,   1920,   morning   edition. ] 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHAMBERS  IN 
GERMANY 

In  Germany  a  somewhat  different 
course  has  been  taken.  There  Army  and 
Navy  Chambers,  elected  by  the  army  and 
navy,  are  to  form  advisory  and  consulta- 
tive bodies.  The  following  article  from 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt  explains  the  sys- 
tem and  the  Order  in  Council  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  Realm  laying  down 
the  regulations  for  the  constitution  of 
these   chambers: 

In  the  period  between  July  1  and  10  the 
elections  for  an  Army  Chamber  will  take 
place.  This  will  create  for  the  first  time  pro- 
fessional representation  in  the  army,  which 
is  intended  to  form  a  link  between  headquar- 
ters, the  Ministry  of  Defense  and  the  troops. 
The  new  scheme  is  a  result  of  practical  ex- 
perience. Since  1919  a  new  method  of  calling 
attention  to  wishes  and  suggestions  has 
grown  up,  and  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
contrary  to  discipline.  Almost  daily  delega- 
tions of  troops  and  individual  officers  appear 
in  Berlin,  and,  as  a  rule,  nothing  can  be 
promised  them  beyond  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter  about  which  they  are  appealing.  As 
this  state  of  affairs  cannot  remain  perma- 
nent, while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  recog- 
nized that  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  troops 
a  means  of  communication  with  headquarters 
other  than  through  their  superior  officers,  an 
Army  Chamber  has  been  created.  It  will  be 
placed  on  a  legal  basis  through  the  Army 
bill,  which  could  not  be  passed  through  all 
its  stages  on  account  of  the  military  coup. 
The  Army  Chamber  which  is  now  about  to 
meet  is,  therefore,  only  provisional.  Experi- 
ence gathered  from  it  will  determine  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
permanent  Army  Chamber.  The  members  of 
the  chamber  will  be  elected  secretly,  the  offi- 
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cers  by  officers,  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers by  non-commissioned  officers,  the  men 
by  their  comrades.  The  Army  Chamber  will 
consist  in  all  of  fourteen  officers,  thirteen 
non-commissioned  officers,  twenty-nine  men, 
thirteen  medical  and  technical  officers  and 
officials.  It  will  consist  of  a  main  committee 
(of  fourteen  officers,  seven  non-commissioned 
officers  and  ten  men),  which  will  deal  with 
matters  of  concern  to  the  whole  army,  and 
six  sub-committees— an  officers'  committee, 
a  medical  officers'  committee,  a  veterinary 
surgeons'  committee,  an  artillery  and  ord- 
.  nance  officers'  committee,  a  non-commis- 
sioned officers'  committee  and  a  men's  com- 
mittee. 

Besides  the  Army  Chamber  there  will  be  a 
Navy  Chamber,  constituted  on  corresponding 
lines.  Joint  sittings  of  the  main  committees 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Chambers  are  pro- 
vided for.  When  the  committees  are  discuss- 
ing drafts  of  bills  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  may  add  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  sending  representatives  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense,  who,  however,  cannot  vote. 

[Berliner  Tageblatt,  June  12,  1920,  evening 
edition.] 

TEXT  OF  OFFICIAL  ORDER 

The  President  of  the  Realm  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Defense  issue  the  following  Order  in 
Council : 

Order  in  Council  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  Provisional  Army  and  Navy  Cham- 
bers: 

1.  Provisional  Army  and  Navy  Chambers 
shall  be  formed  as  advisory  and  consultative 
bodies.  The  former  will  be  subject  to  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  the  latter  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Admiralty.  When  important 
and  vital  questions  concerning  the  whole 
defense  force  arise  the  Minister  of  Defense 
may  unite  both  Chambers  for  joint  consulta- 
tion. 

2.  The  activities  of  the  two  Chambers  shall 
include  (a)  co-operation  in  the  drafting  of 
bills  which  affect  the  defense  force,  and  (b) 
consideration  of  wishes  and  suggestions  com- 
ing from  the  defense  force  and  touching 
matters  of  principle. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  and  their 
Deputies  shall  be  elected  by  secret  ballot. 
Membership  shall  hold  good  until  the  per- 
manent  Chambers   are    elected. 

4.  The  Army  Chamber  shall  consist  of : 
One  officer  from  the  department  of  the 
Chief  Command  and  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral ;  further,  in  each  circuit  group, »  one 
General,  one  Colonel,  one  staff  officer  on 
the  staff  of  a  division,  or  the  commander 
of  a  battalion,  &c.  (staff  officer)  ;  one 
senior  Surgeon  General  or  Surgeon  Major, 
one  physician  of  a  brigade  or  chief  physician 
or  assistant  physician,  one  Captain  or  senior 
Lieutenant  or  Lieutenant  from  each  military 
circuit— a  total  of  thirteen  non-commissioned 
officers    and    twenty-nine    men    of    the    most 


varied  types  of  arms  from  all  military  cir- 
cuits—one Director  General  of  tne  Army 
Medical  Department  or  Surgeon  General,  one 
Veterinary  Surgeon  General  or  senior 
Veterinary  Surgeon  General,  one  staff 
Veterinary  Surgeon  or  senior  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  three  artillery  or  ordnance  officers, 
one  senior  and  one  junior  official  of  the 
Defense   Force. 

5.  The  Navy  Chamber  shall  consist  of: 
One  Admiralty  officer,  one  flag  officer; 
further,  one  officer  of  Marine  Engineers  and 
one  Surgeon  General ;  one  senior  Surgeon 
General  or  Surgeon  Major  from  both  stations 
and  from  each  station  one  senior  staff  officer 
(naval  officer),  two  Lieutenant  Captains  or 
senior  Lieutenants  or  Lieutenants  (in  each 
case  one  naval  officer  and  one  officer  of 
marine  engineers),  one  naval  Surgeon  Major 
or  senior  naval  assistant  physician  or  naval 
assistant  physician,  one  warrant  officer  of 
marine  land  divisions,  one  non-commissioned 
officer  of  marine  land  divisions,  three  men 
(two  from  marine  land  divisions  and  one 
from  the  naval  forces),  one  warrant  officer 
and  two  non-commissioned  officers  from  the 
naval  forces,  one  senior  and  one  junior  of- 
ficial of  the  Defense  Force. 

[The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  from  which  the 
foregoing  order  is  translated,  added  the  fol- 
lowing:] 

The  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  order 
decree  that  the  Army  Chamber  shall  hold  its 
deliberations  in  one  main  committee  and  six 
special  committees.  The  main  committee  in- 
cludes all  services.  The  special  committees 
consist  of  members  of  the  various  services. 
No  committee  of  officials  is  to  be  formed, 
because  the  officials  are  represented  in  the 
Civil  Servants'  Council  (Beamtenbeirat). 
Officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
elect  representatives  from  among  themselves ; 
the  men,  however,  from  among  their  dele- 
gates (Vertrauensleuten).  They  must  have 
belonged  to  the  Defense  Force  for  at  least 
three  years  and  must  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age.     The  voting  is  secret. 

The  Professional  Union  of  Active  Officers 
of  the  German  Officers'  Society  opposed  the 
election  of  representatives  and  wished  that 
the  Professional  Union  should  select  the 
members,  since  it  includes  all  officers  except 
a  small  minority,  and  believes  that  it  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  officers  concerned.  But 
the  Ministry  refused  to  consider  this,  because 
otherwise  the  same  concession  must  have 
been  made  to  the  National  Industrial  Union 
of  German  Professional  Soldiers,  which  also 
advocates  nomination  in  place  of  election. 
Moreover,  the  Ministry  regards  election  as 
the  only  means  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
minority  can  be  assured.  Experience  will 
show  Whether  particular  provisions  in  the 
order  must  be  altered  later  when  legislation 
is  introduced. 

{Frankfurter  Zeitung,  June  13,  1920,  morn- 
ing  edition.] 


Self-Government  in  German  Schools 

Decree  Extending  the  System 


A  MOST  interesting  experiment  in  in- 
troducing a  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment in  schools  is  being  tried  in 
Germany.  As  early  as  December,  1918, 
an  education  decree  was  issued  estab- 
lishing in  every  training  college  and  pub- 
lic school  a  School  Commonwealth  and  a 
School  Council  elected  by  the  pupils. 
(The  text  of  the  decree  was  published  in 
the  International  Review  of  February, 
1919.)  According  to  the  Ministry  of  Ed- 
ucation, an  inquiry  has  shown  that  the 
experiment  has  been  successful,  and  a 
further  decree  developing  and  extending 
the  system  was  recently  issued.  The  fol- 
bwing  is  the  text  of  this  new  decree: 

BERLIN,  April  21,  1920. 
The  Minister  for  Learning,  Art  and  Popular 
Education.    U  II.  9.12   U  III. 

Decree    U    II.,     1907    and    1968    U    II    W, 

Decree  U  II.,  1967  and  1968  U  II.  W, 
III.  1,  U  II.  W,  &c,  and  also  the  provisions 
of  the  instructions  of  Dec.  12,  1910,  and  of 
March  10,  1912,  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  pupils  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  gen- 
eral life  of  their  school,  and  thus  to  promote 
ai.i  strengthen  independence  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  consciousness  of  community 
life,  and  confidence  among  the  pupils  and  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils. 

A  circular  of  inquiry  has  shown  that  ex- 
periments in  self-government  among  the  pu- 
pils have  given  overwhelmingly  favorable 
results.  This  provides  a  secure  basis  for 
their  further  development.  In  order  to  meet 
wishes  expressed  on  many  sides,  greater 
freedom  is  to  be  left  to  individual  institu- 
tions, the  special  circumstances  being  taken 
into  consideration.  Institutions  established 
under  the  earlier  decrees  may  continue.  Oth- 
erwise the  following  stipulations  and  direc- 
tions are  to  be  observed  in  future. 

Copies  are  annexed  for  the  head  masters 
and  head  mistresses  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
secondary  schools  and  of  teachers'  training 
colleges. 

STIPULATIONS    AND    DIRECTIONS    FOR 
PUPILS'    SELF-GOVERNMENT 

/.  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  NAR- 
^  ROWER  SENSE 
1.  At  the  beginning  of  each  school  half- 
year  the  pupils  of  all  classes  shall  elect  del- 
egates by  secret  ballot.  In  the  first  half- 
year  of  the  Sixth  (Seventh  Class  of  the 
Lycee)  the  delegates  may  be  nominated  by 
the  form  master*  (or  mistress).  The  num- 
ber   of    delegates    and    their    term    of    office 


shall  be  determined   by  the  Teachers'    Coun- 
cil. 

The  other  offices  in  the  class  shall  also 
be  filled  by  election.  The  Teachers'  Council 
shall  decide  the  term  of  office. 

2.  The  Class  Delegates,  with  the  other 
class  officers,  shall  constitute  the  Class  Com- 
mittee. 

3.  In  the  case  of  nine-year  schools  the  del- 
egates of  the  classes  from  and  including  U 
II.  (Lycee  I.)  upwards,  in  the  case  of  six- 
year  schools  from  and  including  U  III. 
(Lycee  III.)  upwards,  in  the  case  of  teach- 
ers' training  colleges  all  the  classes,  shall 
constitute  the  Pupils'  Committee,  which  shall 
elect  a  "  Councilor  "  from  the  ranks  of  the 
teachers.  This  Councilor  shall  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Pupils'  Committee 
and  the  Teachers'  Council.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  Pupils'  Committee  should  be 
supplemented  by  one  representative  of  each 
school   society. 

II.     CLASS  AND  SCHOOL  COMMUNE 
a.     CLASS   COMMUNE 

At  least  once  a  month  the  form  master, 
or  by  agreement  with  him  another  teacher 
of  the  class,  shall  make  use  of  a  lesson  hour 
for  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
class,  or  of  other  questions  raised  by  the 
pupils.  The  other  members  of  the  staff  who 
teach  the  class  in  question  may  take  part 
in  this  class  commune  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  engaged  in  teaching.  By  the  wish  of  the 
Class  Committee  the  Class  Commune  shall 
also  meet  independently ;  during  lesson  hours 
not  more  than  once  a  fortnight,  out  of  school 
hours  more  often. 

The  association  of  several  classes  in  joint 
discussions  is  permissible. 

b.     SCHOOL  COMMUNE 

1.  The  classes  mentioned  in  I.  3  may  unite 
in  a  School  Commune.  The  School  Commune 
shall  itself  determine  "whether  further  classe3 
shall  be  admitted  permanently  or  on  special 
occasions. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  School 
Commune  to  lead  the  pupils  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  great  community  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  to  offer  them  the  opportunity 
to  co-operate  in  its  construction  and  devel- 
opment. It  shall,  therefore,  promote  free  dis- 
cussion of  questions  concerning  the  school 
and  life  in  general.  Criticism  of  individual 
members  of  the  staff  is  not  permitted.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Teachers'  Council,  persons 
from  outside  the  school  may  be  admitted  as 
speakers. 

3.  Where  no  School  Commune  yet  exists 
a  vote  shall  be  taken  on  its  initiation,  class 
by  class,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year. 
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4.  The  Chairman  of  the  Pupils'  Committee 
or  the  Councillor  shall  conduct  the  business 
of  the  School  Commune. 

5.  The  School  Commune  shall  lay  down  its 
own  rules  of  procedure. 

6.  The  members  of  the  staff  shall  have  the 
right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
School  Commune  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

7.  The  School  Commune  shall  meet  at  least 
once  a  month  during  lesson  hours. 

8.  The  School  Commune  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Teachers' 
Council  through  the  Pupils'  Committee. 

9.  The  Pupils'  Committee  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  the  School  Commune,  and  shall  lay 
before  it  a  report  on  its  activities. 

10.  A  School  Commune  may  be  dissolved 
only  at  the  close  of  the  school  half-year  by  a 
three-quarters  majority  of  those  who  have 
the  right  to  vote. 


III.     GENERAL,   STIPULATIONS 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  report 
upon  all  institutions  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  school  self-government  shall  be  made 
to  the  Provincial  School  Board.  In  case  an- 
nual reports  are  again  issued,  a  report  shall 
be  included  on  the  activities  of  the  organs 
of  self-government,  drawn  up  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  countersigned  by 
the  Councillor. 

In  inspecting  the  establishments  the  Pro- 
vincial School  Councils  shall  inquire  into  the 
position  of  self-governing  institutions,  espe- 
cially by  means  of  conversations  with  the 
Councilor  and  the  Pupils'  Committee  or  the 
School  Commune. 

On  July  1  of  each  year  (for  the  first  time 
on  July  1,  1921,)  the  Provincial  School 
Boards  shall  give  a  general  report  on  the  de- 
velopment of  pupils'  self-government. 

HAENISCH. 

(From  Die  Neue  Erziehung,  May  16,  1920.) 


The  Czarina  and  Rasputin 

Her  Letters  to  the  Czar  Reveal  Her  Awe  of  the  Intriguing 
Priest  and  Her  Own  Part  in  Russia's  Downfall 


THE  central  figures  of  the  great 
Russian  drama  of  revolution  and 
death  are  strongly  illumined  by 
the  series  of  letters  written  by  the 
Czarina  to  the  Czar  in  1915.  During 
that  year  of  disaster  the  Czar  made  long 
visits  to  the  Russian  Army  Head- 
quarters, went  to  Sebastopol,  and  jour- 
neyed to  the  front.  The  Czarina  scarcely 
let  a  day  go  by  without  writing  to  her 
royal  husband.  Her  letters,  written  in 
English  (almost  her  mother  tongue),  are 
of  historical  interest  both  for  their  reve- 
lation of  the  writer's  personality  and  for 
their  bearing  on  events.  Four  main 
threads  run  through  them — an  intense 
affection  for  her  husband,  fear  of  ex- 
posure of  Rasputin,  hatred  of  the  Duma 
and  all  the  democratic  strivings  which 
that  assembly  symbolized,  and  fierce 
jealousy  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch,  who,  until  Rasputin  had 
him  dismissed,  was  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Russian  armies. 

The  Czarina's  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  a  recent  analysis  of  them — 
made  by  a  correspondent  of  The  Man- 


chester Guardian,  who  had  access  to  the 
originals  in  the  State  archives  of  Soviet 
Russia  at  Moscow — make  possible  a  brief 
survey  of  their  most  striking  features. 
The  letters  are  numbered  from  265  to 
415,  and  dated  from  Jan.  21  to  Dec.  31, 
1915.  As  victory  turns  to  defeat,  and 
defeat  unchains  the  smoldering  discon- 
tent already  undermining  the  power  of 
the  Russian  autocracy,  the  ever-increas- 
ing anxiety  of  the  Czarina  is  reflected 
in  her  messages.  There  are  enemies 
everywhere,  and  the  Czarina  sees  her 
life  and  that  of  her  husband  threatened 
on  every  hand.  She  is  indefatigable  in 
exhortations  to  the  Czar  to  show  his  au- 
thority, to  remember  that  he  is  a 
Samoderzhetz  (autocrat),  to  show  an 
iron  hand.  It  becomes  clear  from  the 
tenor  of  these  letters  that  she,  and  not 
the  Czar,  was  the  dominating  personal- 
ity. 

RASPUTIN" 

Rasputin  is  continually  mentioned  with 
a  superstitious  awe,  and  the  pronouns, 
He,  His,  Him,  are  always  capitalized,  as 
when  one  speaks  of  the  Divinity.    He  is 
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THE   NEW    YORK    TIMES    CURRENT   HISTORY 


THE    FAMOUS    MONK,    GREGORY    RASPUTIN,    SURROUNDED    BY    FEMININE    ADMIRERS 

AT     THE     RUSSIAN     COURT.       BECAUSE     OF     THE     SINISTER     POWER     HE     WIELDED 

THROUGH   THE   CZARINA,    HE    WAS   ASSASSINATED   BY   A   GROUP   OF   NOBLES 

(©    Underwood   &    Underwood) 


also  called  "  our  Friend,"  "  the  Man  of 
God,"  and  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a 
special  ambassador  sent  to  Tsarskoe 
Selo  by  the  Almighty.  The  Czarina  ex- 
presses her  belief  that  the  country  would 
be  visited  by  a  divine  vengeance  if  the 
Czar  should  allow  him  to  be  "  perse- 
cuted." She  hates  the  Grand  Duke  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  "  traitor "  to  the 
"  Man  of  God."  Clear  evidences  of 
Rasputin's  venality  and  lack  of  scruple 
leave  her  conception  of  his  sanctity  un- 
impaired. 

From  these  letters  it  appears  that 
Rasputin,  far  more  astute  than  either 
the  Czarina  or  the  Czar,  perceived  the 
coming  cataclysm,  and  advised  measures 
to  check  the  rising  tide.  The  dramatic 
appearance  of  the  Czar  before  the  Duma 
was  Rasputin's  suggestion.  Measures  to 
relieve  the  food  scarcity,  which  Rasputin 
realized  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers, 
were  also  suggested  by  the  monk, 
allegedly  as  the  result  of  a  "  vision."  He 
sought  to  restrain  both  the  Czarina  and 


Goremykin,  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  from  follies  which  they  were 
about  to  commit  in  retaliation  for  at- 
tacks upon  himself.  His  maleficent  in- 
fluence, however,  is  everywhere  per- 
ceptible in  these  letters.  They  allow  one 
to  reconstruct  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
a  Court  in  which  Ministers  employed 
spies  on  each  other,  and  curried  favor 
by  a  revolting  sycophancy  to  an  immoral 
charlatan,  while  honest  men,  like  the 
Grand  Duke,  looked  on,  sickened,  and 
malodorous  scandals  circulated  among 
the  people. 

THE  CZARINA'S  SUPERSTITION 

The  amazing  superstitiousness  of  the 
Czarina,  on  which  Rasputin  skillfully 
played,  comes  out  again  and  again.  But, 
to  her,  religion  was  only  the  hand- 
maiden of  autocracy.  Devout  sentiments 
did  not  prevent  her  passionate  resent- 
ment against  the  Holy  Synod  for  its 
attacks  upon  Rasputin,  which,  to  her 
mind,  were  equivalent  to  attacks  upon 
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the  Czar  and  herself.  Her  religious  be- 
liefs were  otherwise  mediaeval.  She  be- 
lieved in  charms  and  warnings  against 
evil.  In  the  critical  month  of  August, 
1915,  she  writes  to  the  Emperor,  then 
at  the  front: 

Remember  to  comb  your  hair  before  all 
difficult  talks  and  decisions ;  the  little 
comb    will    bring    its    help. 

A  bell  received  by  her  from  the  monk 
Iliodor  gave  her — she  thought — the 
power  of  distinguishing  friends  from 
potential  foes.  "  Prayer  belts  "  given  by 
her  to  officers  going  to  the  front  would, 
she  believed,  prevent  them  from  being 
killed.  She  sent  huge  quantities  of  ikons 
(sacred  images)  to  the  front,  to  Generals, 
as  well  as  to  soldiers.  In  one  letter  to 
the  Czar  she  writes: 

Please  give  this  little  Image  of  Ioann 
the  "Warrior  to  Alexeiev  (the  Russian 
Chief  of  Staff)  with  my  blessing  and 
fervent  wishes.  You  have  my  Image  I 
blessed  you  with  last  year.  I  give  you  no 
other,  as  that  carries  my  blessings,  and 
you  have  Gr.'s  [Grigori's,  meaning  Ras- 
putin's] St.  Nicholas  to  guard  and  guide 
you. 

She  had  a  peasant  woman's  belief  in 
the   efficacy   of   candles: 

The  children  and  I  went  to  church  at 
3%,  and  I  placed  a  very  big  candle  which 
will  burn  very  long  and  carry  my  prayers 
to  God's  throne  for  you— before  the  Virgin 
and   St.    Nicholas. 

BELIEF    IN   AUTOCRACY 

These  letters  reveal  the  Czarina's 
unalterable  belief  that  autocracy  is  a 
divine  right.  The  autocrat  was  only  a 
lesser  potentate  than  God,  to  whom  he 
owed  responsibility.  The  autocracy,  ac- 
cording to  God's  desire,  must  be  kept 
intact.  Any  yielding  in  the  direction  of 
constitutional  reform  was  a  sin.  Refer- 
ring to  a  deputation  of  public  men,  she 
writes : 

Am    so    glad    you    declined    seeing   those 
creatures.     They  don't  dare  use  the  word 
Constitution,   but  they  go  sneaking  round 
it— verily  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  Russia, 
and     against     your     coronation     oath,     it 
seems  to  me,   as  you  are  a  Samoderzhetz 
(autocrat),    thank    God. 
Holding     this     belief     in     autocracy's 
quasi-divinity,  she  believed  that  to  others 
it  was  quite  as  sacred,  and  begged  the 
Czar  to  show  himself  to  the  troops  at 
the  front,  as  this  would  bring  them  an 


incomparable  consolation.  Yet  she  strove 
almost  hysterically  to  make  the  Czar  a 
real  autocrat,  as  she  understood  it.  "  You 
are  Lord  and  Master  in  Russia,  remem- 
ber that."    Again: 

Courage,    energy,    firmness    will    be    re- 
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Portrait    taken  just    before   the   outbreak   of 

the    war 


warded  by  success.  You  remember  what 
He  (Rasputin)  said,  that  the  glory  of 
your  reign  is  coming,  and  we  shall  fight 
for  it  together,  as  it  means  the  glory  of 
Russia— you  and  Russia  are  one.  *  *  * 
God  will  help.  Be  firm  and  energetic- 
right  and  left,  shake  and  wake  all  up, 
and  smack  firmly  when  necessary.  One 
must  not  only  love  you,  but  be  afraid  of . 
you  ;  then  all  will  go  well. 

This  was  written:;on  Sept.  3.    Six  days 
later  she  wrote: 

Go  on  being  energetic.  *  *  *  Now  is 
the  fight  to  show  them  who  you  are,  and 
that  you  have  had  enough.  You  tried 
with  kindness,  but  that  did  not  take ;  now 
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you    will    show    them    the    contrary,    the 

Master  Will. 

In  another  letter  she  asks  him  when 
he  will  thump  on  the  table  and  scream 
at  his  opponents.  But  Czar  Nicholas 
was  no  Peter  the  Great,  and  could  not 
be  given  the  iron  which  his  shrinking 
character  lacked,  and  which  the  Czarina, 
far  more  than  himself,  possessed.  Not 
only  the  Czar's  weakness,  but  that  of 
many  others — Ministers,  Generals,  manu- 
facturers— exasperated  her.  She  was 
ashamed  of  the  disorder  in  Russia,  de- 
clared that  "  all  men  seemed  to  wear 
petticoats,"  expressed  her  longing  "to 
thrash  nearly  all  the  Ministers."  When 
Bulgaria  joined  Germany,  she  wrote: 
"  My  personal  opinion  is  that  our  diplo- 
mats ought  to  be  hung." 

HATRED  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

The  fight  against  democracy  was  to 
the  Czarina  the  fight  of  St.  George 
against  the  Dragon.  With  sharp  and 
acrid  comments  she  sought  to  transmit 
this  hatred  to  the  Czar.  She  raged 
against  the  elected  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  and  against  the  project  of 
making  Ministers  responsible  to  the 
Duma.  On  this  subject  she  expresses 
her  views  as  follows: 

Certainly  not  a  Minister  who  answers 
before  the  Duma,  as  they  want;  we  are 
not  ripe  for  it,  would  be  Russia's  ruin— 
we  are  not  a  constitutional  country,  and 
dare  not  be  it ;  our  people  are  not  edu- 
cated for  it ;  and,  thank  God,  our  Emperor 
is  a  Sam&derzhetz  and  must  stick  to  this 
as  you  do,  only  you  must  show  more 
power  and  decision.  *  *  *  Goremykin 
hopes  you  won't  receive  Rodzianko.  Could 
one  but  get  another  instead  of  him,  an 
energetic  good  man  in  his  place  would 
keep    the    Duma    in    order. 

Every  democratic  institution  seems 
aimed  at  her  priestly  protege,  Rasputin, 
and  through  him  at  the  autocracy. 
"  The  Petrograd  •  Town  Duma  needs 
smacking."  "  I  have  no  patience  with 
these  meddlesome  chatterboxes."  She 
exults  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Duma,  and 
insists  that  energetic  measures  must  be 
taken  when  it  reassembles  "  to  prevent 
it  doing  harm."  The  sessions  of  the 
Duma  leave  her  no  peace: 

Won't  the  Duma  be  shut  at  last— why 
need  you  be  here' for  that?  How  the  fools 
speak  against  the  military  censors  shows 
how  necessary  (to  close  it).    *    *    *    Only 


shut  the  Duma  quickly  before  these  ques- 
tions come  out.  *  *  *  Now  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma  want  to  meet  in  Mos- 
cow. One  ought  energetically  to  forbid 
it,  it.  will  only  bring  great  disorders.  If 
they  do  that  one  ought  to  say  that  the 
Duma  will  then  not  be  reopened  till  much 
later— threaten  them  as  they  try  to 
threaten  the  Ministers  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Moscow  will  be  worse  than  here ; 
one  must  be  severe.  Oh,  could  not  one 
hang  Gutchkov !  You  cannot  imagine 
what  a  joyful  surprise  it  was  to  receive 
your   sweet   letter. 

CZARINA  AND  GRAND  DUKE 

The  Czarina's  hatred  for  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  was  largely  conditioned 
by  his  hostility  to  Rasputin.  The  Grand 
Duke,  disgusted  by  the  scandal  attached 
to  the  priest's  power  at  Court,  used  his 
influence  in  favor  or  all  who  sought  to 
expose  him  and  his  depravities.  The 
Czarina  also  disliked  the  Grand  Duke 
for  his  strength  of  character,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  and 
suspected  him  of  being  a  pretender  to 
the  throne.  In  her  letters  to  the  Czar 
she  sought  ceaselessly  to  stir  him  up 
against  the  Grand  Duke  upon  this  score. 
She  was  unwearying  in  insinuations 
against  him.  A  typical  example  was  the 
retailing  of  a  rumor  that  1,000  portraits 
of  the  Grand  Duke  had  been  distributed 
before  the  door  of  the  Kazan  Cathedral. 
On  this  ground,  mainly,  she  and  Rasputin 
insisted  on  the  Grand  Duke's  dismissal 
from  his  post  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Russian  Army.  Persistent  drop- 
ping wears  away  stone.  The  Czar  at 
last  yielded  and  the  Grand  Duke  was 
dismissed.  Not  content  with  this,  the 
Czarina  insisted  that  her  husband  should 
order    the    Grand    Duke    south    without 

delay : 

Lovy,  order  him  south  quicker :  all  sorts 
of  bad  elements  are  collecting  round  him 
and  want  to  use  him  as  their  flag.  (God 
forbid.)  But  it's  safer  that  he  should 
be  quicker  in  the  Caucasus.  You  said 
ten  'days,  and  tomorrow  it's  three  weeks 
since  he  left  the  staff.  Be  firm  in  that, 
too,  please. 

To  strengthen  the  Czar's  determina- 
tion, she  tells  him  that  people  already 
call  the  Grand  Duke  "  Nicholas  III."  The 
Grand  Duke  is  packed  off  and  the 
Czarina  has  proved  herself  to  be  one  of 
the  great  disintegrating  influences  of  the 
Russian  Army. 
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FEUD  WITH  THE  HOLY  SYNOD 

The  letters  also  show  in  some  detail 
the  bitterness  of  the  feud  between  the 
Czarina    and    the    Holy    Synod,    caused, 
like   so  'many   others   of   the    Czarina's 
hatreds,   by   hostility   to    "  the   Man   of 
God."     The   Procurator   General  of  the 
Synod,  Samarin,  had  been  appointed  by 
mistake,    that    is,   while   the    Czar    was 
away  from  the  Czarina's  influence.     A 
public-spirited  man,  Samarin  and   some 
of  the  honester  Bishops  fought  against 
the   malign    power   of    Rasputin,    whom 
they  had  pledged  themselves,  if  possible, 
to    expose    and    drive    away.     But    the 
Czarina's     influence     was     too     strong; 
Samarin  was  ousted,  and  less  scrupulous 
ecclesiastics,  disposed  to  favor  Rasputin, 
were    found    to    take   his    and    his    sup- 
porters'  places.      The   Czarina's   convic- 
tion that  all  who  opposed  Rasputin  were 
wicked  and  guilty  of  lese  majeste  comes 
out  in   one  passage :     "  We  must  clear 
out  S.,  and  the  sooner  the  better.     He 
won't  be  quiet  until  he  gets  me  and  our 
Friend    and    A.*    in    a    mess — it    is    so 
wicked    and    hideously    unpatriotic    and 
narrow-minded."    She  reports  indignant- 
ly to  the   Czar  that   Samarin   dared  to 
question  Rasputin  regarding  a  ritual  de- 
tail ordered  by  the  Czar  and  supported 
by   Varnava,    Bishop    of    Tobolsk,    Ras- 
putin's creature.     *     *     *     "Such  cross- 
examination  is  unheard  of,  and  he  spoke 
so  meanly  about   Gr.,   using  vile  words 
in  speaking  of  Him."  She  urges  the  Czar 
to  set  his  broom  to  working  to  clear  out 
the  Synod,  spurring  him  on  as  follows : 
They    betted     in    the    Duma    that    they 
would  prevent  you  from  going-  to  the  war 
—you    did    go.      They    said    nobody    dare 
close  the  Duma— you  did.     Now  they  have 
betted    that    you    cannot    send    S.    away, 
and  you  will,   and  the  Bishops,   too,   that 
sat  there  and   mocked  at  your  orders. 

Fanatic,     convinced,     ceaselessly    per- 

*Anna  Vyrubova,   Rasputin's  introducer  at 
the  Court,  his  creature  and  go-between. 


sistent,  determined  to  have  her  own  way, 
domineering  and  hysterical,  the  Czarina, 
as  the  letters  show,  was  more  than  a 
match  in  every  respect  for  the  weak 
and  vacillating  Czar.  There  is  some- 
thing like  mania  in  these  letters,  the 
frenzy  of  an  unsettled  mind,  obsessed  by 
the  sinister  priest  whose  name  appears 
everywhere  in  them  like  a  sombre  litany. 
There  is  something  horrible  in  these  inti- 
mate outpourings  of  one  who  came  to  a 
tragic  end.  One  feels  in  them  the  power 
of  Fate,  drawing  these  souls  of  earthly 
rulers,  shrunken  to  the  size  of  puppets, 
on  a  gigantic  torrent,  sweeping  at  ter- 
rific speed  toward  the  final  cataract. 

There  is  something  pitiful,  after  all, 
in  the  impression  one  gains  of  this  hys- 
terical, deluded  woman,  groping  her  way 
through  the  darkness  of  the  Russian 
labyrinth,  lighted  by  the  flame  of  altar 
candles,  obsessed  by  constant  fear,  al- 
ready horrified  in  advance  by  the  catas- 
trophe which  her  woman's  instinct  leads 
her  to  foresee,  struggling  frenziedly  to 
avoid  it,  and,  when  alone,  weeping  out 
her  anguish  in  the  mournful  solitude  of 
her  great  palace.  A  disrupting  and  dan- 
gerous influence,  urging  the  Czar  on 
from  one  folly  to  another,  she  was  yet 
capable  of  writing  a  letter  like  this,  sent 
on  New  Years  Day: 

My  Own  Sweetheart :  This  is  the  last 
time  that  I  write  to  you  in  the  year  1915. 
From  the  depths  of  my  heart  and  soul 
I  pray  God  Almighty  to  bless  1916,  quite 
particularly  for  you  and  our  beloved 
country.  May  He  crown  all  our  under- 
takings with  success,  recompense  the 
troops  for  their  bravery,  send  victory  to 
us,  show  our  enemies  of  what  we  are 
capable.  The  sun  shone  five  minutes 
before  you  left— I  have  noticed  it  each' 
time  you  left.  And,  as  our  Friend  says 
we  should  always  pay  attention  to  the 
weather,  I  trust  that,  forsooth,  it  is  a 
good  augury.  And  for  internal  calm— to 
crush  those  effervescing  elements  which 
try  to  ruin  the  country  and  give  you  end- 
less worry,  I  prayed  last  night  till  I 
thought  my  soul  would  burst,  and  cried 
my    eyes    out. 


Murder  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Family 

Complete  Story  at  t-ast  Told 


THE  complete  story  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Czar  and  his  whole  fam- 

9  ily  has  at  last  been  told  by  the  re- 
cent publication  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant documents  embodying  several  long- 
continued  and  exhaustive  investigations 
of  independent  investigators,  the  evi- 
dence of  numerous  witnesses  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  crime,  and 
the  official  statements  of  the  Soviet 
Government  reporting  the  alleged  pun- 
ishment of  the  murderers.  All  these  va- 
rious reports  and  investigations  are  mu- 
tually confirmatory,  and,  taken  together, 
admit  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  story  of  persecution  and  wholesale 
slaughter  which  they  reveal.  This  story 
throws  a  strong  light  on  the  sombre  and 
obscure  drama  around  which  had  col- 
lected a  mass  of  falsehood  and  tenden- 
cious  garblings  by  the  Bolsheviki  or 
their  opponents. 

The  whole  controversy  was  started  by 
the  official  statement  issued  by  the  Mos- 
cow Government  on  July  20,  1918 — four 
days  after  the  reported  murder  of  the 
Czar  in  the  Ural  City  of  Ekaterinburg — 
which  admitted  that  the  Czar  had  been 
"  executed,"  justified  his  slaying  on  the 
ground  of  necessity,  and  categorically 
affirmed  that  the  ex-Empress  and  her 
children  had  been  spared  and  had  been 
conveyed  out  of  the  city.  This  statement 
at  first  prevented  further  investigation. 
.  Little  by  little,  however,  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence accumulated  to  prove  that  the  of- 
ficial statement  was  false  and  that  the 
whole  imperial  family  had  been  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  place.  In  its  own  time  the 
British  Foreign  Office  published  in  one 
of  its  White  Papers  a  report  to  this  ef- 
fect by  General  Alfred  Knox,  which 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  in  Eng- 
land by  its  insistence  on  the  preponder- 
ant role  played  in  the  crime  by  Russian 
Jews.  The  report  on  the  same  subject 
by  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  then  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Siberia,  was  for  some  reason 
never  given  publication.  This  led  to  an 
interesting  exchange  of  letters  between 


the  British  Foreign  Office  and  Mr. 
Lucien  Wolf,  Secretary  of  the  Joint  For- 
eign Committee  of  British  Jews.  This 
correspondence  revealed  the  existence  of 
two  important  documents,  one  an  official 
report  made  by  the  order  of  M.  Starinke- 
vitch,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Admiral  Kolchak,  the  other  an 
abbreviated  report  of  the  Bolshevist 
Court  of  Inquiry  alleged  to  have  been 
held  in  Perm  in  1919  to  determine  the 
circumstances  of  the  murder.  Both  doc- 
uments were  extracted  from  the  corre- 
spondence referred  to  and  published  by 
The   London   Daily   Telegraph   on   Aug. 

18,  1920. 

SOKOLOVS    INVESTIGATION' 

In  addition  to  the  first  report,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Procureur  of  the  High 
Court  of  Kazan,  another  and  a  much 
more  exhaustive  investigation  was  con- 
ducted by  Nicholas  Alexeievitch  Sokolov, 
an  investigating  Magistrate  specially 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  All-Russian 
ruler,  Kolchak,  whose  findings,  consti- 
tuting a  formidable  dossier,  represented 
the  relentless  investigation  of  many 
months.  In  this  investigation  he  was 
assisted  by  General  Diedrichs,  comman- 
der of  the  Czechoslovak  troops  recently 
repatriated  from  Siberia.  A  special  cor- 
respondent of  The  London  Times,  in  a 
series  of  articles  which  began  on  Aug. 

19,  1920,  describes  his  meeting  of  both 
General  Diedrichs  and  Sokolov  in  Si- 
beria and  his  participation  in  the  inves- 
tigations. 

After  the  revolution  Diedrichs  had 
piloted  the  Czechs  to  Siberia,  and  had 
then  taken  charge  of  the  Ural  front. 
Superseded  by  inferior  leaders,  he  was 
devoting  himself  in  March,  1919,  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Tsarskoe  delo  (the 
Czar  case).  Subsequently  he  was  re- 
called as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armies  then  fighting  the  Reds  with 
British  and  allied  assistance.  Realizing, 
however,  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
Czar  case,  he  continued  to  follow  it  after 
he  again  assumed  command  of  the  anti- 
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Bolshevist  troops,  and  even  after  the 
Kolchak  debacle  he  never  ceased  his  ac- 
tivities, thanks  to  which  much  had  been 
accomplished  before  the  Reds,  having  re- 
captured the  Urals,  could  obliterate  all 
evidences  of  the  crimes  committed  there. 
His  own  report  of  the  case,  as  published 
by  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  Its  details 
were  confirmed  by  the  dossier  of  M. 
Sokolov,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  cor- 
respondent of  The  Times  after  the  fall 
of  Omsk,  and  left  in  his  discretion  to 
make  public  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Sokolov  himself  took  this  correspond- 
ent over  the  scene  of  the  crime,  which 
he  traced  and  proved  step  by  step,  from 
the  first  wholesale  murder  of  the  whole 
royal  family  to  the  disposal  of  their 
bodies  in  a  nearby  district.  Sokolov's 
vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  his  investi- 
gations were  many.  Fleeing  from  the 
Reds,  he  had  crossed  into  Siberia  dis- 
guised as  a  peasant,  walking  the  last 
twenty-five  miles  foodless,  his  feet  a 
mass  of  sores  and  blisters.  An  ardent 
sportsman,  one  of  his  eyes  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  carelessness  of  a  com- 
panion. He  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self as  a  criminal  prosecutor.  In  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Czar  case,  which  called 
for  courage  and  skill  of  the  highest 
order,  he  never  flinched  or  wavered. 
Thanks  to  him,  says  The  Times  corre- 
spondent, an  overwhelming  mass  of  evi- 
dence has-  been  built  up  into  a  structure 
that  cannot  be  overthrown. 

"When  the  fall  of  Omsk  was  imminent, 
Sokolov  departed  eastward,  taking  with 
him  all  the  documents  he  had  accumu- 
lated. In  company  with  General  Died- 
richs,  in  despair  over  Kolchak's  refusal 
to  evacuate  Omsk  in  time  to  save  count- 
less lives,  including  his  own,  The  Times 
correspondent  journeyed  to  Eastern  Si- 
beria. They  found  Sokolov  at  Chita, 
where  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Ataman 
Semenov,  who,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
was  hostile  to  the  proofs  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  royal  family  which  Sokolov 
was  preparing.  After  many  adventures 
and  hardships,  Sokolov  reached  Harbin, 
where  General  Diedrichs  and  the  corre- 
spondent caught  up  with  him  again. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  dossier  was 


there  decided.  Sokolov  was  surrounded 
by  hostile  or  doubtful  organizations.  It 
would  have  been  hazardous  to  leave  the 
documents  behind,  taking  only  copies.  It 
was  then  decided  to  place  the  dossier  in 
the  car  of  The  Times  correspondent, 
which  had  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag.  In  this  way  it  was  finally  spirited 
away,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  correspondent,  who  analyzes  its  main 
findings  in  the  articles  referred  to. 

ALL  TELL  THE  SAME  STORY 

Between  the  reports  of  the  Procureur 
of  Kazan  to  the  Kolchak  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  report  of  General  Diedrichs, 
published  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
and  the  findings  of  the  Sokolov  dossier, 
left  in  the  hands  of  The  Times  corre- 
spondent, there  is  no  essential  difference. 
They  all  tell  the  same  story  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Czar  and  certain  of  his  at- 
tendants from  Tobolsk  to  Ekaterinburg, 
in  the  Urals,  the  joining  of  them  there 
by  the  Czarina,  with  the  Czarevitch  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  left 
behind  because  of  the  temporary  illness 
of  the  Czarevitch;  the  murder  of  the 
whole  royal  family  in  a  room  of  the 
Ekaterinburg  house  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  one  Jurovsky;  the  disposal 
of  the  bodies  in  a  mining  shaft  near  a 
village  in  the  Upper  Tsetskaya  Canton, 
within  eighteen  versts  (twelve  miles)  of 
Ekaterinburg. 

In  the  first  report,  the  examination 
of  the  Ipatiev  house  is  described  in  de- 
tail, and  all  the  evidences  of  the  crime, 
despite  attempts  at  obliteration,  are 
testified  to  by  the  examining  magistrate. 
The  finding  of  jewels  and  many  other 
pieces  of  personal  property,  including  re- 
mains of  garments,  teeth,  ornaments, 
&c,  in  the  mining  shaft,  where  the 
bodies  were  thrown,  or  buried  in  the 
ground,  is  similarly  attested.  A  number 
of  these  objects  were  identified  by  the 
witness,  Peter  Gillard,  who  had  been 
teacher  of  the  French  language  at  the 
Court.  Some  100  other  articles  belong- 
ing to  members  of  the  royal  family  were 
seized  from  a  Red  soldier,  who,  on  ex- 
amination, confirmed  the  whole  story  of 
the  massacre  as  it  was  told  to  him  by 
the    Bolshevist    sentry    who    had    stood 
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guard  that  night  before  the  Ipatiev 
house.  A  number  of  other  witnesses 
deposed,  giving  further  evidence  of  the 
use  of  motor  trucks  to  take  the  bodies 
away,  and  the  return  of  one  covered 
with  blood  and  dirt,  and  of  conversations 
overheard  between  participants  of  the 
crime  declaring  that  Professor  Botkin, 
one  of  the  imperial  party,  was  the  thir- 
teenth victim. 

THE  ALLEGED  TRIAL 

The  trial  of  the  murderers  alleged  to 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  House  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets 
at  Perm  on  Sept.  17,  1919,  was  reported 
by  the  official  Bolshevist  journal  Pravda 
as  follows: 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  have  con- 
sidered the  case  of  the  murder  of  the  late 
Czar  Nicholas  Romanoff,  his  wife,  the 
Princess  of  Hesse,  their  daughters  Olga, 
Maria  and  Anastasia,  and  their  suite. 
In  all  eleven  persons  were  assassinated. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  persons  accused  three 
were  members  of  the  Ekaterinburg  Soviet 
— Grusinoff,  Yakhontoff  .and  Malutin ; 
among  the  accused  were  also  two  women, 
Maria  Afraksina  and  Elsaveta  Mironova. 
The  account  of  the  murder,  as  gathered 
from  the  material  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Czar  and  all  the  members  of  his  en- 
tourage Were  shot— no  mockery  and  no 
cruelties  took  place.  Yakhontoff  admitted 
that  he  had  organized  the  murder  in 
order  to  throw  the  discredit  of  the  crime 
on  the  Soviet  authorities,  whose  adver- 
sary he  became  after  having  joined  the 
Socialist  Revolutionaries  of  the  Left 
Wing.  The  plan  of  murdering  the  Czar 
was  conceived  during  the  latter' s  stay  at 
Tobolsk,  but  the  Czar  was  too  strictly 
watched.  In  Ekaterinburg,  when  the 
Czechoslovak  troops  were  approaching  the 
town,  the  Soviet  authorities  were  panic- 
stricken  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  avail  himself  of  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission (for  combating  counter-revolu- 
tion) and  to  give  the  order  to  murder 
the  Czar  and  his  family.  Yakhontoff  ad- 
mitted that  he  personally  participated  in 
the  murder,  and  that  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  for  it.  He,  how- 
ever, said  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  robbery  of  the  belongings  of  the 
Czar's  family.  According  to  his  deposi- 
tion, Czar  Nicholas  said  before  he  died, 
"  for  the  murder  of  the  Czar  Russia  will 
curse  the.  Bolsheviki." 

Grusinoff  and  Malutin  stated  that  they 
did    not    know    anything    about    Yakhon- 


toff's  plans,  and  only  carried  out  his 
orders.  Yakhontoff  was  found  guilty  of 
murder  and  sentenced  to  death.  Grusi- 
noff, Malutin,  Afraksina  and  Mironova 
were  found  guilty  of  robbery  committed 
on  the  murdered  members  of  the  Czar's 
family.  They  were  sentenced  to  death, 
too.  The  death  sentence  was  carried  out 
the  following  day. 

GENERAL    DIEDRICHS'S    REPORT 

The  results  of  the  investigation  by 
General  Diedrichs  were  published  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes. 
After  examining  more  than  a  thousand 
documents,  talking  with  priests  who  were 
members  of  the  imperial  family  in  their 
last  days,  and  receiving  the  testimony 
of  the  widow  of  one  of  the  murderers, 
General  Diedrichs  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Nicholas  and  his  family  were 
brutally  murdered  at  Ekaterinburg.  The 
story,  as  told  by  the  Czech  commander, 
confirms  in  its  main  lines  the  account 
of  the  tragic  end  of  the  Czar,  the  Czar- 
ina, the  Czarevitch  and  the  Grand 
Duchesses,  given  by  the  other  documents 
analyzed  in  the  present  article.  This  re- 
port is  given  in  abbreviated  form  here- 
with: 

The  imperial  family  was  imprisoned  in 
Tobolsk,  where  it  had  been  kept  con- 
fined since  its  departure  from  Tsarskoe 
Selo.  An  order  was  received  to  trans- 
port the  royal  prisoners  to  Ekaterin- 
burg, in  the  Urals,  for  greater  safety. 
A  first  party,  consisting  of  the  Czar, 
Marie  Nikolaevna  (third  of  the  four 
Grand  Duchesses),  Dr.  Botkin,  Prince 
Dolgorukov,  Countess  Henrikov,  Serined 
(the  Czar's  valet),  and  a  maid,  Deme- 
dova,  left  for  Ekaterinburg  on  April  26. 
The  Czarina,  with  three  of  the  Grand 
Duchesses  and  several  persons  attached 
to  the  family,  remained  in  Tobolsk  to 
care  for  the  Czarevitch,  who  was  quite 
ill.  She  and  her  party  did  not  reach 
Ekaterinburg  until  May  10.  The  united 
family  were  imprisoned  in  the  Epatiev 
house,  and  rigorously  guarded  by  thirty- 
six  men  taken  from  a  neighboring  fac- 
tory. Of  nineteen  other  factory  guards, 
ten  were  released  criminals.  At  first 
the  imperial  prisoners  were  not  badly 
treated,  but  with  the  arrival  of  one 
Jurovsky,  with  two  aids  and  a  detach- 
ment  of   Letts,   they  were   subjected   to 
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great  rigor,  and  were  forced  to  listen 
to  expressions  of  hatred  from  the  Lettish 
Guard.  One  Avdeiev,  in  charge  of  the 
inner  guard,  was  replaced  by  Jurovsky 
and  his  Letts.  Life  became  a  continual 
agony  for  the  prisoners;  religious  exer- 
cises, their  sole  consolation,  were  pro- 
hibited. 

THE   EXECUTION. 

On  the  night  of  July  15-16,  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Jurovsky,  with  five  of 
the  most  important  deputies  of  the  So- 
viets, went  to  the  Czar's  rooms  and  read 
to  the  imperial  family  its  death  warrant. 
The  Czar  answered,  "  I  am  ready."  The 
Czarina,  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  and 
Dr.  Botkin  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  three  other  Grand  Duchesses 
fainted.  Jurovsky  fired  the  first  shot 
from  his  revolver,  which  killed  the  Czar 
where  he  stood.  Then  began  the  butch- 
ery of  the  entire  family,  which  was  ex- 
ecuted by  revolver  and  gunshot,  the 
butts  of  guns  and  bayonet  stabs.  All  the 
Bolshevist  party  took  part  in  it,  includ- 
ing an  assistant  of  Jurovsky,  Paul  Med- 
vediev,  who  died  of  heart  disease  three 
days  later,  after  telling  the  story  to  his 
wife.  Two  of  the  guards  also  recounted 
-the  murder  to  their  families.  All  blood- 
stains and  other  traces  were  removed. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bodies 
were  taken  on  an  automobile  camion 
to  a  place  twenty  kilometers  from  Eka- 
terinburg, where  they  were  searched, 
stripped  of  all  their  clothing  and  burned. 
Unmistakable  traces  of  the  crime  were 
found  subsequently  at  this  spot.  The 
burning  of  papers  in  the  Epatiev  house 
was  done  so  hastily  that  the  bottom 
sheets  were  left  untouched,  and  from 
these  the  names  of  all  the  guards  who 
took  part  in  the  murder,  except  those 
of  the  Letts,  were  learned. 

The  day  after  the  murder  a  telegram 


was  sent  to  Alapaevka  ordering  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  imperial  prisoners  in  that 
city.  This  order  was  at  once  executed, 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth  fre- 
dorovna,  sister  of  the  Empress,  the 
Grand    Duke    Serge    Mikhailovitch,    the 
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three  sons  of  Grand  Duke  Constantin, 
and  his  butler  met  a  similar  fate.  The 
corpses  were  thrown  into  a  mine  pit. 
They  have  all  been  identified.  General 
Diedrichs  testifies  to  the  absolute  ac- 
curacy of  the  facts  given.  The  Bol- 
sheviki,  he  declared,  were  doing  every- 
thing to  suspend  the  judgment  of  public 
opinion. 
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ADMIRAL  KOLCHAK  (SECOND  FROM  THE  LEFT)  AS  HE  APPEARED  IN  JUNE,  1919.  THE 
MAN  WITH  THE  LONG,  WHITE  BEARD  IS  GENERAL  HORVATH,  DIRECTOR  IN  CHIEF  OF 
THE  CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILWAY.  AT  THE  LEFT  END,  MR.  V.  O.  KLEMM,  KOLCHAK' S 
ENVOY    AT    VLADIVOSTOK;     AT    THE    RIGHT     END,     MR.     L.     A.     OSTRUGOV,     KOLCHAK'S 

MINISTER   OF   COMMUNICATIONS 


[Final  Installment] 

RUSSIA'S  AGONY 

Eyewitness  Narrative  of  the  Crisis  in  Which  Kolchak  Fell  and 
Bolshevism  Triumphed — Documented  Story  of  His  Execution 

BY  A  FORMER  MEMBER  OF  KOLCHAK'S  STAFF 

This  is  the  last  of  three  articles  revealing  the  inside  history  of  the  fall  of  the 
Omsk  Government  and  the  retreat  that  ended  in  Kolchak's  tragic  death.  The 
previous  installments  told  of  the  flight  to  Irkutsk,  the  sufferings  of  the  refugees, 
the  typhus  scourge,  and  the  remarkable  escape  of  tlie  author  through  the  aid  of 
American  Red  Cross  workers.  In  this  issue  appears  the  detailed  narrative  of 
Kolchak's  betrayal  and  execution.  Current  History  obtained  these  articles  through 
the  British  Legation  at  Peking,  whither  the  writer  made  his  way  after  the  disaster. 


THE  news  of  Admiral  Kolchak's 
murder — no  other  word  describes 
his  summary  execution,  since  the 
accused  was  furnished  with  no 
charge  and  permitted  to  make  no  de- 
fense— roused  bitter  resentment  in  every 
man  with  any  instincts  of  fairness  or 
justice.  Measured  by  his  last  achieve- 
ments, Kolchak  was  a  failure.  Yet  long 
after  his  mistakes  are  forgottea  he  will 
be  remembered  as  a  disinterested  patriot 
and  a  martyr  whose  just  fame  rises 
higher  the  more  we  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties he  had  to  meet  and  the  honesty 
and  courage  with  which  he  met  them. 

Below  middle  height,  like  most  of  the 
best  Russian  fighting  commanders,  Kol- 
chak was  a  thin  and  graceful  figure  with 
the  fine  sharp  profile  of  some  old  Roman 


cameo,  clean  shaven  and  sunbronzed 
from  distant  seas — the  true  type  of  a 
sailor,  save  for  his  soft  voice,  with  its 
pleasant,  penetrating  timbre,  and  his 
small,  energetic  hands,  inherited,  per- 
haps, from  his  Turkish  great-grand- 
father, Kolchak  Pasha  who  defended 
Erzerum  against  the  Generals  of  Nicho- 
las I. 

A  very  marked  vertical  line  down  the 
forehead  and  between  the  heavy  eye- 
brows sometimes  gave  a  grim,  hard  ex- 
pression to  the  Admiral's  face  when  in 
repose.  At  first  sight  I  judged  him 
stern.  But  the  counteracting  influence 
of  his  large,  dark  eyes,  very  melancholy 
and  typically  Russian,  and  an  exception- 
ally charming,  soft,  almost  childish 
smile    soon    dispelled    this    impression. 
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The  better  one  knew  him  the  more  one 
appreciated  his  many  noble  and  amiable 
qualities — his  simple  dignity  and  quiet 
decision,  his  total  lack  of  personal  am- 
bition and  his  intensely  lovable  human- 
ness.  When  he  made  a  speech  it  was 
clear,  straightforward  and  sensible  in 
tone,  reflecting  the  mentality  not  only 
of  the  strong  leader  but  of  the  sound 
scholar. 

KOLCHAK'S    FIRST    PROCLAMATION 
His    first   proclamation,    issued    when 

he  assumed  the  powers  of  Dictator,  may 

be  quoted  as  an  example: 
To  the  People  of  Russia: 

On  Nov.  18,  1918,  the  Provisional  Rus- 
sian Government  was  disrupted.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  assumed  full  powers 
and  transmitted  them  to  me,  Alexander 
Kolchak,  Admiral  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
Having  taken  up  the  burden  of  this  power 
in  the  exceptionally  difficult  conditions  of 
civil  war  and  complete  disorganization  of 
the  life  of  the  State,-  I  declare  I  will 
neither  follow*  the  way  of  reaction  nor 
the  fatal  road  q£  party  strife.  My, chief 
objects  will  be  the  constitution  of  an  army 
able  to  fight,  ,  the  vanquishing  of  Bol- 
shevism and  the"  establishment  of  -  legal 
order,  so  that  the  people  may  without 
hindrance  choose  the  form  of  government 
they  desire  and  realize  the  great  ideal 
of  liberty  which  has  now  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  world.  I  call  you  citizens 
to  union,  to  strife  against  Bolshevism, 
to  labor  and   sacrifices. 

The  choice  of  Kolchak  for  the  post  of 
supreme  ruler  was  largely  influenced  by 
his  fine  record.  Even  in  his  early  days 
at  the  Naval  Academy  he  showed  not 
only  exceptional  strength  of  character 
and  purpose  but  such  a  love  and  apti- 
tude for  his  chosen  profession  that  he 
was  graduated  with  distinction. 

His  first  cruise  abroad  was  to  Far 
Eastern  and  Chinese  waters  on  the 
Rurik.  This  lasted  four  years.  In  1899 
he  returned  to  Russia,  whence  he  in- 
tended to  set  out  again  for  another  tour 
of  duty  in  the  Orient.  Meanwhile  he 
received  an  invitation  from  Baron  Toll 
to  join  the  latter's  memorable  Arctic 
expedition,  the  keen  eye  of  the  explorer 
having  already  marked  the  talents  of 
the  young  naval  officer,  who  had  lately 
published  the  results  of  some  fine  work 
in  oceanography. 

Though  Kolchak's  personal  desire  was 


to  continue  the  old  Russian  discoveries 
in  the  Antarctic,  he  nevertheless  joined 
Toll's  party,  which  started  in  1901  for 
the  frozen  north.  .  Unfavorable  ice  con- 
ditions cut  off  the  explorer  from  his 
companions.  Without  delay  Kolchak  set 
off  to  the  rescue.  The  venture  might 
well  have  daunted  the  bravest  spirit; 
again  and  again  he  and  his  men  found 
themselves  in  a  painfully  anxious  situa- 
tion, whether  living  miserably  on  deso- 
late shores  waiting  for  milder  weather 
to  open  the  polar  seas  or  cutting  their 
way  in  an  open  whaleboat  through  drift- 
ing ice.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
Toll  was  never  found,  but  Kolchak  had 
the  satisfaction  of  bringing  his  party 
safely  home  to  Petrograd,  where  the 
Russian  Geographical  Society  publicly 
thanked  him  for  his  services  and  award- 
ed him  a  large  gold  medal — a  distinc- 
tion which  had  been  conferred  only  on 
three  other  persons. 

Soon  afterward  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  broke  out  and  Kolchak  left  for  Port 
Arthur.  He  was  then  only  25  years  old, 
but  already  he  had  found  time  to  spe- 
cialize in  mines  and  mine-laying.  The 
new  emergency  served  to  develop  his 
powers,  and  success  rewarded  his  expert 
knowledge  when  one  of  his  mines,  laid 
under  great  difficulty,  blew  up  the 
Japanese  cruiser  Takasaka. 

PREDICTED    GERMAN    WAR 

After  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  Kolchak 
entered  the  Naval  General  Staff,  where 
he  worked  on  plans  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Russian  fleet.  Even  then  he 
predicted  the  struggle  with  Germany 
and  the  necessity  of  making  preparations 
for  it.  People  laughed  at  him.  Never- 
theless, he  stuck  to  his  opinions,  and,  as 
early  as  1907,  announced  the  beginning 
of  the  great  war  for  1915.  The  predic- 
tion was  but  too  true.  As  events  proved, 
he  was  only  six  months  out  in  his  calcu- 
lations. 

Hopeless  of  convincing  a  Government 
resolutely  blind  to  the  coming  danger, 
and  feeling  no  reforms  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  Kolchak  again  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Arctic.  We  find 
him  there,  in  1909,  working  on  an  ice- 
breaker of  his  own  design.     Meanwhile, 
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a  sudden  change  of  policy  took  place  at 
home.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
had  become  so  alarming  that  his  col- 
leagues decided  to  take  his  advice  with 
regard  to  naval  preparedness.  They,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  for  him  to  come  back. 
He  returned — to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  scheme  of  reorganization,  which 
later  made  possible  the  brilliant  opera- 
tions in  the  Baltic.  Thanks  to  him  the 
Baltic  fleet  was  in  a  high  state  of  ef- 
ficiency. Thanks  to  him,  also,  the  Rus- 
sians were  able  successfully  to  defend 
the  Riga  sector,  which  the  Germans  pen- 
etrated only  after  it  was  under  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

When  Kolchak  went  back  to  sea  in 
1913,  the  oldest  Admirals  were  not  above 
consulting  their  brilliant  junior.  A  Flag 
Captain  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  took 
a  distinguished  part  in  many  engage- 
ments. Then,  reverting  to  his  old  speci- 
alty, he  began  mine-laying  near  enemy 
shores.  Even  the  Germans  admitted  the 
skill  and  daring  with  which,  in  1915,  he 
brought  a  cruiser  outside  Kiel  and 
dropped  heavy  mines.  While  they  hunted 
for  the  submarine  that  had  wrought 
havoc  among  their  ships,  loath,  at  first, 
to  believe  that  any  hostile  craft  could 
be  piloted  with  such  skill  and  audacity 
into  their  inland  waters,  Kolchak  was 
safely  steaming  to  a  home  port. 

WITH    BLACK   SEA    FLEET 

The  well-earned  reward  for  his  ex- 
ploits was  the  title  of  Vice  Admiral  and 
the  post  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet.  On  taking  over  his 
new  command  he  was  met  at  the  station 
of  Sebastopol  with  great  ceremony  and 
asked  when  he  would  review  the  squad- 
ron. "  In  half  an  hour,"  was  the  char- 
acteristic reply.  Avoiding  all  the  cele- 
brations prepared  for  his  arrival,  he  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  the  flagship,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  the  order  "  Put  to  Sea  " 
was  signaled.  The  smart  staff  officers 
had  scarcely  time  to  change  their  full- 
dress  uniforms  before  the  battleships 
were  steaming  toward  the  Anatolian 
shore. 

The  success  of  Kolchak's  operations 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  vigor.     The   Black   Sea  was 


soon  cleared  of  submarines,  and  Russian 
ships  plied  on  it  as  safely  as  though  it 
were  a  Russian  lake.  The  raids  of  the 
Goeben  and  Breslau  ceased.  The  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus  was  closed  by  mines, 
while  Turkish  transports  were  sunk  with 
clockwork  regularity. 

Kolchak  also  rendered  one  signal  serv- 
ice to  the  Allies  of  which  the  public  has 
never  heard.  There  may  be  a  few  people 
who  remember  that  the  German  cruiser 
Magdeburg  ran  aground  on  an  island  in 
the  Baltic,  and,  after  a  fine  defense,  was 
captured  by  the  Russians.  The  incident 
created  little  interest  at  a  time  when  all 
eyes  were  focused  on  the  land  cam- 
paign, but  it  was  fraught  with  immense 
importance.  Divers  sent  down  by  Kol- 
chak's orders  to  examine  the  wreck 
brought  up  the  dead  body  of  a  German 
officer,  evidently  blown  off  the  bridge 
by  a  shell.  The  corpse  still  had  a  canvas 
bag  tied  round  the  neck,  and  this  bag 
contained  all  the  German  naval  codes. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  assist- 
ance these  ciphers  proved  to  Kolchak's 
fleet  in  their  subsequent  operations,  and 
later,  when  they  were  communicated  to 
the  British,  they  should  have  led  to  over- 
whelming allied  naval  victories,  for  not 
a  German  ship  could  leave  port  without 
her  destination  being  instantly  known. 
Had  the  British  Navy  only  been  in  first- 
class  condition — as  Admiral  Jellicoe's 
book  proves  that  it  was  not — every  Ger- 
man venture  on  the  seas  would  have 
been  foredoomed  to  failure.  Unfortunate- 
ly, a  lack  of  essential  fighting  materials, 
such  as  heavy  shells,  mine  sweepers,  &c, 
prevented  the  English  from  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  secret  so  cleverely  dis- 
covered. 

WHEN    HE    FLUNG   HIS    SWORD 
INTO  THE   SEA 

The  offensive  tactics  of  Kolchak  were 
destined  to  end  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russian  revolution  in  1917,  which 
shattered  his  dream  of  effecting  a  land- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus  to 
capture  Constantinople.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  famous  "  Order  No.  1  " — the  so-called 
"  Declaration  of  Soldiers'  Rights  " — he 
managed  to  maintain  discipline  in  his 
command,    and    even    some    measure    of 
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personal  popularity,  long  after  all  the 
other  Russian  forces,  including  the  Baltic 
fleet,  were  falling  to  pieces.  His  appeal 
to  the  Government  for  permission  to  sup- 
press the  dangerous  propagandists  who 
were  pouring  into  Sebastopol  was  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  a  liberal  regime 
could  not  allow  such  measures. 

Kolchak,  in  consequence,  resigned, 
but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted. 
He  remained  to  see  the  day  in  June, 
1917,  when  the  Germano-Bolshevist 
poison  had  so  tainted  his  fleet  that  the 
sailors  demanded  the  disarmament  of 
their  officers.  To  avoid  useless  butch- 
ery, he  ordered  his  subordinates  to  com- 
ply. Then,  summoning  his  crews,  he 
made  a  speech  to  the  men,  in  which  he 
gave  full  vent  to  his  anger.  It  aroused 
much  emotion  among  the  sailors.  Many 
wept  with  shame.  .  Some  protested  that 
they  had  been  misled  by  treacherous 
demagogues,  others /that  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  showing  lack  of  confidence  in 
their  Admiral. 

But  Kolchak  was  not  deceived.  He 
knew  that  the  long-slumbering  upheaval 
must  burst.  It  might  be  delayed;  it 
could  not  be  averted.  With  great  dignity 
he  answered  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
command  a  fleet  so  lost  to  all  notions  of 
discipline.  "  But  you  will  not  receive  my 
arms,"  he  said,  and  with  a  noble  and  dis- 
dainful gesture  he  flung  his  sword  of 
honor,  earned  at  Port  Arthur,  into  the 
sea. 

Ashore,  a  reign  of  terror  had  already 
begun.  Bolshevist  crowds  roamed 
through  the  port,  spreading  disorder 
and  anarchy.  Yet  Kolchak  remained  for 
several  days  at  Admiralty  House  with- 
out a  guard,  and  so  great  was  his  per- 
sonal prestige  that  none  dared  molest 
him.  An  order  from  Kerensky  soon  re- 
called him  to  Petrograd  to  answer  for 
the  disorganization  of  the  Black  Sea 
fleet.  His  defense  was  a  bold  criticism 
before  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
dangerous  channel  into  which  they  had 
directed  the  tide  of  revolution.  So  great 
an  impression  did  his  calm  judgments, 
given  with  unselfish  honesty,  produce 
that  his  detractors  were  silenced.  At 
this  crisis,  had  he  wished,  he  might  have 
taken  an  important  place  in  politics.  His 


friends  even  urged  him  in  July  to  over- 
throw Kerensky  and  play  the  part  that 
Kornilov  later  played.  This  he  declined, 
saying:  "My  duty  is  the  duty  of  a 
soldier." 

FEARED    BY    KERENSKY 

Henceforward  Kerensky,  hearing  of 
the  suggested  coup  d'etat,  feared  Kol- 
chak's  rivalry,  and  was  only  too  glad  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  American  mis- 
sion then  in  Petrograd  when  they  asked 
for  the  loan  of  Kolchak's  services  to  the 
United  States.  He  did  valuable  work 
with  the  American  naval  staff,  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  mines  and  sub- 
marine destroyers,  on  both  of  which  he 
was  perhaps  the  best  living  expert. 

His  task  completed,  he  went  to  Japan, 
where  he  learned  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Lenin  Goverment  and  the  peace  of 
Brest-Litovsk.  He  could  recognize 
neither.  As  an  Admiral  of  the  Russian 
fleet  he  still  considered  himself  bound 
by  honor  and  duty  to  uphold  his  coun- 
try's engagements  with  her  allies  in  the 
war  against  Germany.  Cut  off  from 
service  at  home,  he  therefore  offered 
himself  to  her  partners  in  that  great  en- 
terprise, and  through  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  Tokio  obtained  a  commission  on 
the  Mesopotamian  front. 

Kolchak  had  already  started  for  his 
new  post— was,  in  fact,  at  Singapore — 
when  he  was  recalled  by  a  telegram  to 
head  a  movement  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Russian  cause  in  the  Far  East 
and  to  take  command  of  the  Russian 
troops  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
But  he  soon  found  that  position  impos- 
sible. The  veiled  hostility  of  General 
Horvath,  accustomed  to  supremacy;  the 
disobedience  of  Semenov,  and  the  diffi- 
culties made  for  him  by  the  Japanese 
forced  his  resignation. 

HEAD  OF  THE  OMSK  GOVERNMENT 

He  retired  to  Tokio — to  rest.  There 
news  of  Denikin's  efforts  to  organize  in 
South  Russia  broke  in  upon  his  solitude. 
It  was  a  new  call  to  arms — one  he  could 
not  resist.  With  the  hope  of  joining  his 
fellow-patriot,  the  Admiral  returned  to 
Siberia  unofficially.  He  was  immediately 
offered,   and   accepted,   the   portfolio   of 
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Minister  of  War  at  Omsk  under  the  Si- 
berian Provisional  Government. 

Those  were  the  days  when  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  was  going  on  between 
this  newly  formed  Government  and  the 
"  Ufa  Directory  of  Five."  By  a  clever 
stroke  of  diplomacy  the  Siberian  Pro- 
visional Government  invited  its  rivals  to 
come  to  Omsk.  With  foolish  lack  of  fore- 
sight they  came.  The  two  groups  con- 
tinued their  functions  side  by  side  in 
competition  for  about  a  month.  Then,  on 
the  night  of  Nov.  18,  a  coup  d'etat  dis- 
solved the  Ufa  Directory  (whose  mem- 
bers were  arrested  and  sent  out  of 
Russia)  and  appointed  Kolchak  supreme 
ruler,  with  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers.  Kol- 
chak was  away  at  the  time  inspecting 
the  armies  at  the  front  in  his  capacity 
of  War  Minister — proof  positive  that  he 
made  no  efforts  and  fostered  no  in- 
trigues to  secure  the  position.  The  honor 
was  unexpected.  His  own  words  prove 
that  it  was  almost  unwelcome.  In  ac- 
cepting it  he  declared  that  he  only  bowed 
to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment, while  to  his  intimates  he  re- 
marked: "  My  conception  of  the  task  bo- 
fore  me  is  that  of  a  heavy  burden  to  be 
borne  for  the  sake  of  my  country." 
Whatever  his  faults,  Kolchak  proved  by 
actions  as  well  as  words  that  he  was 
free  from  the  ugly  taint  of  personal 
ambition  or  lust  for  power. 

CAUSES    OF    HIS    DOWNFALL 

The  story  of  his  regime  in  Siberia, 
from  November,  1918,  to  December, 
1919,  is  already  a  matter  of  history. 
Quite  fearless  and  unselfish,  the  Ad- 
miral manfully  staked  his  reputation 
and  his  life  for  its  success.  It  failed 
and  he  paid  the  supreme  penalty.  None 
can'  deny  that  there  were  grievous 
abuses  in  the  Government,  abuses  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  some  opposi- 
tion. For  these  abuses  the  men  around 
him  prescribed  inefficient  and  pernicious 
remedies  instead  of  instituting  definite 
reforms  which  might  have  aided  his 
work  of  reconstruction  and  brought  the 
Government  into  harmony  with  the  peo- 
ple. So  far  as  Kolchak  himself  was  con- 
cerned, he  sacrificed  none  of  those  high 
ideals   which   he   personally   brought   to 


his  mission  and  which  he  kept  unspotted 
to  the  last.  But  he  had  two  faults  fatal 
in  a  statesman — a  lack  of  intuition  in 
choosing  his  subordinates  and  a  ten- 
dency, due  to  his  natural  dislike  of  ap- 
pearing to  arrogate  too  much  power  to 
himself,  to  stand  aside  and  let  those 
subordinates   direct  affairs. 

This  proved  his  undoing.  The  day 
which  dawned  so  brightly  with  the  rapid 
advance  of  his  armies  across  the  Urals 
far  into  European  Russia — with  the  sup- 
port of  Siberia  enabling-  him  to  raise 
200,000  men  and  issue  12,000,000,000 
rubles'  worth  of  banknotes,  and  the  help 
of  the  Allies,  who  were  so  near  recog- 
nizing his  Government — clouded  omi- 
nously by  the  Autumn  of  19-19. 

ESCAPE  FROM  OMSK 
After  having  momentarily  checked  the 
Red  invasion  on  the  river  Tobol,  his 
troops  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Omsk, 
the  capital,  which,  against  the  better, 
judgment  of  some  of  the  Generals,  it 
had  been  decided  to  hold  to  the  last. 
The  city,  however,  proved  impossible  to 
defend.  Of  course,  indescribable  chaos 
resulted  from  this  sudden  change-  of 
plan.  The  pouring  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers across  the  one  Irtish  bridge  and 
their  retreat  through  a  crowded  city 
whose  population  had  risen  from  100,000 
to  over  half  a  million  in  a  few  months 
caused  a  panic  among  the  civilians,  hun- 
dreds of  whom  were  soon  struggling  to 
get  away.  The  trains  prepared  for  the 
evacuation  congested  the  station  yards. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
aster may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
the  Bolsheviki,  when  they  reached  Novo- 
Nikolaievsk  (beyOnd  Omsk)  found  many 
of  these  trains  standing  hopelessly 
blocked  in  a  solid  line  ninety  miles  long, 
with  the  water  in  the  engines  frozen  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  moved  off  in 
time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  Kol- 
chak managed  to  get  away  from  Omsk 
on  the  night  of  Nov.  12  with  six  passen- 
ger trains  escorted  by  an  armored 
train.  He  took  with  him  some  members 
of  his  staff,  his  personal  bodyguard  and 
the  gold  reserve  of  over  $200,000,000.  A 
serious    accident    caused    by    a    collision 
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held  him  up,  first  at  Tatarskaia  and 
then  at  Novo-Nikolaievsk,  which  latter 
town  he  planned  to  defend  and  failed. 
To  hold  together  defeated  troops  in  such 
circumstances  was  a  task  beyond  his 
military  genius — perhaps  beyond  the 
genius  of  any  soldier. 

On  Dec.  4  Kolchak  left  Novo-Niko- 
laievsk. His  situation  was  singularly 
unfortunate.  Beaten  by  his  enemies,  he 
v/as  now  betrayed  by  his  friends,  the 
Czechs.  Not  only  did  the  latter  insist 
en  right  of  way  for  their  own  trains, 
though  the  unhappy  fugitive  had  rea- 
sons for  haste  they  could  not  claim,  but 
they  stopped  him  at  almost  every  sta- 
tion, commandeered  his  engines  for  their 
purposes  and  once  disarmed  his  guard. 

The  Czechs,  haying  lost  all  hope  of 
breaking  through  into  Czechoslovakia, 
had  at  this  juncture  but  one  idea— to  get 
away  via  the  east  before  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  Bolshevist  armies. 
Their  worldly  wisdom,  stronger  than 
their  sense  of  honor,  was  proved  (though 
not  excused)  by  what  happened  after- 
ward to  the  Poles,  who,  overtaken  by 
the  Bolshevik!  during  their  belated  re- 
treat (which  the  Czechs  hindered  by  the 
came  game  of  commandeering  trains), 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

THE  ADMIRAL'S  IMPRISONMENT 
Kolchak  entered  into  long  pourparlers 
with  the  allied  High  Commissioners,  but 
their  interference  was  so  slow  and  half- 
hearted that  he  only  managed  to  reach 
the  station  of  Nijni-Udinsk  on  Dec.  28, 
chorn  of  four  of  his  trains  and  most  of 
his  guards.  At  Nijni-Udinsk  he  was  ad- 
vised to  remain  for  a  time— advised  in 
a  manner  which  admitted  of  no  free 
choice  on  his  part.  Czech  guards  sur- 
rounded his  cars,  and,  though  his  deten- 
tion was  called  by  a  soft  name,  he  and 
his  staff  were  practically  prisoners. 

The  townsfolk  were  still  faithful  to 
Kolchak,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  de- 
ferred hope  which  makes  the  heart  sick, 
imtil  three  days  after  his  arrival,  when 
the  Social  Revolutionaries  from  Irkutsk 
took  over  authority.  These  people,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Czechs,  spread 
their  propaganda  even  to  his  own  con- 
voy.    Every  day  that  passed  weakened 


his  supporters.  Then  Kolchak,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  negotiations  with  General 
Janin,  dismissed  his  bodyguard  and 
moved  into  a  car  in  o*ie  of  the  Czech 
trains  with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  in- 
cluding the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  Pepelaiev,  while  the  Czechs 
and  the  Social  Revolutionaries  together 
took  over  his  treasure  and  his  trains. 

On  Jan.  7  Kolchak  left  Nijni-Udinsk 
for  Irkutsk  and  got  as  far  as  the  Inno- 
kentievskaia  (Innocent)  Station,  the  last 
stop  before  the  big  town.  He  was  con- 
stantly under  strict  guard,  and  relatives 
who  came  to  meet  his  officers  were  al- 
lowed only  a  short  interview  before  the 
train  was  hurried  on  to  Irkutsk.  Even 
at  this  late  hour,  when  the  net  of  fate 
was  tightly  closing  around  him,  Kolchak 
might,  perhaps,  have  saved  himself  had 
he  been  willing  to  abandon  his  staff; 
but,  to  his  lasting  credit,  he  refused,  well 
knowing  that  this  would  mean  delivering 
forty-two   officers   over  -to   butchery. 

A  memorable  meeting  took  place  while 
the  car  stood  in  Irkutsk  Station.  Here 
delegates  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries 
informed  the  Admiral  that  the  Allies, 
meaning  the  Czechs,  had  decided  to  give 
him  into  their  charge.  It  was  delivering 
up  a  helpless  man  to  be  murdered,  and 
he  knew  it;  yet  he  received  the  news 
with  the  quiet  fortitude  of  a  brave  man 
who  encounters  a  calamity  for  which  he 
knows  there  is  no  remedy.  All  he  said 
was,  "  So  the  foreigners  have  decided  to 
betray  me.     I  am  at  your  disposal." 

A  bystander  testifies  that  when  Kol- 
chak had  been  formally  arrested  and  dis- 
armed he  left  the  train  with  great  cool- 
ness and  dignity.  "  Only  his  eyes,"  says 
this  indignant  onlooker,  "bore  witness 
to  his  mental  anguish."  Escorted  by  his 
captors,  he  walked  with  a  firm  step 
across  the  frozen  Angara  River.  On  the 
opposite  bank  he  was  met  by  a  motor 
car  and  driven  to  the  town  prison,  while 
the  few  faithful  adherents,  who  had  been 
disarmed  with  him,  followed  on  foot  to 
the  same  dismal  jail. 

In  the  prison  he  received  such  poor 
privileges  as  a  cell  to  himself  and  a  bed. 
But  each  day  he  was  subjected  to  the 
tortures  of  cross-examination  concerning 
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his  recent  activities.  This  was  done  by 
the  Social  Revolutionaries  with  a  view 
to  collecting  evidence  for  a  trial,  and  in 
order  to  give  a  semblance  of  legality  to 
the  proceedings. 

UNDER  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 
When  the  Bolsheviki  took  over  the 
power  in  the  town  they  were  troubled 
by  no  such  scruples.  Judicial  impartiali- 
ty was  not  even  affected.  If  they  ques- 
tioned him  no  more,  it  was  because  they 
considered  it  useless  to  waste  time  cross- 
examining  a  man  whose  fate  was  already 
decided.  Alone  in  his  cell,  denied  the 
companionship  of  his  faithful  friends, 
refusing  food  as  a  protest  against  the 
rejection  of  his  request  for  fresh  under- 
wear and  a  bath,  Kolchak  spent  his  last 
days  a  prey  to  gloomy  thoughts. 

Meanwhile  the  manner  of  his  arrest 
was  exciting  comment  in  the  outer  world, 
and  Paris  instructed  Janin,  the  Czech 
commander,  to  obtain  his  release.  Janin 
was  helpless.  The  Czechs  did  make 
feeble  and  irresolute  attempts  on  Kol- 
chak's  behalf,  but  they  were  too  indif- 
ferent and  too  slow.  When  they  finally 
reached  the  point  where  they  definitely 
asked  for  Kolchak's  release  as  one  of  the 
twenty-four  conditions  on  which  they 
would  evacuate  Siberia,  the  Bolsheviki 
replied  that  it  was  useless  to  include  any 
such  demand.  The  Admiral  was  already 
dead. 

THE    SENTENCE   OF   DEATH 

For  once  they  spoke  the  truth.  At 
2  A.  M.  on  Feb.  7  a  man  had  entered 
Kolchak's  cell  and  read  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing "  Order  of  the  Irkutsk  Military 
Revolutionary  Committee,"  dated  Feb. 
6,  1920: 

While  the  town  was  being  searched, 
certain  accumulations  of  arms,  bombs, 
Maxim  cartridge  belts,  &c,  were  found 
after  they  had  been  mysteriously  moved 
from  place  to  place.  Portraits  of  Ad- 
miral   Kolchak    were    also    discovered. 

Also  General  Voitzehovsky,  in  answer  to 
the  demand  that  he  lay  down  his  arms, 
mentions  in  his  reply  that  the  Admiral  and 
his  staff  should  be  handed  over  to  him. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  a  secret 
organization  exists  in  the  city,  aiming  at 
the  liberation  of  one  of  the  greatest  crim- 
inals against  the  working  classes— Ad- 
miral Kolchak— and  his  associates.     Such 


an  insurrection  is  doomed  to  fail,  but 
it  nevertheless  may  lead,  to  the  death  of 
innocent  victims  and  provoke  an  unre- 
strained outburst  of  vengeance  in  the  out- 
raged masses,  who  will  not  allow  the 
repetition    of    such    attempts. 

Feeling  bound  to  forestall  these  use- 
less sacrifices  and  not  allow  the  city  to 
be  divided  by  civil  warfare,  the  Irkutsk 
Military  Revolutionary  Committee,  guided 
by  the  results  of  the  inquiry  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missioners of  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed- 
erative Republic,  who  put  Kolchak  and 
his  associates  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
has   decided 

TO   SHOOT 
the  former  Supreme  Ruler,   Admiral  Kol- 
chak,   and    the    former    President    of    the 
Council    of    Ministers,    PepeLaiev. 

It  is  better  to  execute  two  criminals, 
long  worthy  of  death,  than  hundreds  of 
innocent  victims. 

(Signed)  SHIRIAMOV,  President  of  the 
Irkutsk  Military  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee. Members:  A.  SNOSKAREFF,  M. 
LEVENSON.  Chief        of        Chancery: 

OBERIN. 

When  he  heard  the  sentence,  Kolchak 
merely  observed,  "  How  is  it  that  I  was 
never  brought  before  the  tribunal  which 
condemns  me?  This  is  nothing  but  mur- 
der." 

THE  EXECUTION 

Three  hours  later  he  was  taken  out 
into  the  prison  courtyard,  blindfolded, 
for  execution.  The  dawn  had  not  yet 
fully  come,  and  the  dastardly  job  was 
done  by  the  light  of  flaming  torches. 
As  he  and  his  friend  Pepelaiev  were 
stood  up  against  the  wall,  Kolchak 
nervously  tore  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  saying,  "  An  Admiral  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  does  not  need  this  to  meet 
death  face  to  face."  Those  were  his 
last  words  before  the  order  came  to  fire. 

Judged  even  by  the  low  standard  of 
Bolshevist  morality,  the  killing  of  Kol- 
chak was  a  crime,  and  his  enemies  were 
at  some  pains  to  find  excuses  for  it.  That 
it  was  the  work  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion we  know  from  an  intercepted  tele- 
gram from  Moscow  announcing  the  abo- 
lition of  the  "  Red  Terror  "  death  pen- 
alty against  political  opponents,  includ- 
ing Kolchak  and  his  associates. 

It  appears  that  the  Admiral's  hurried 
execution  was  the  result  of  the  panic 
caused  among  the  Bolsheviki  in  Irkutsk 
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by  the  approach  of  Kappel's  troops — a 
motive  which  is  lamely  concealed  in  the 
first  part  of  the  verdict.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Kappel's  men,  after  fighting  their 
way  heroically  through  Siberia,  never 
entered  the  city  at  all,  but  passed  north 
over  the  ice  of  the  Baikal. 

A  leading  article  in  the  official  Bol- 
shevist organ,  Izvestia,  predicted  imme- 
diately after  the  murder  that  Kolchak 
would  henceforth  be  considered  a 
martyr.  At  the  same  time  the  editor  at- 
tempted to  counteract  this  point  of  view 
by  saying  that  "  humane  measures  are 
for  the  humane,  but  miscreants  deserve 
death." 

All    parties    admit    that    Kolchak    had 


great  qualities  and  rendered  (great  serv- 
ices to  his  country.  Like  greater  men, 
he  had  his  faults,  and  these,  in  the  end, 
caused  the  failure  of  his  plans.  An  un- 
flinching and  honest  soldier  and  a  good 
man,  his  name  must  be  written  on  the 
roll  of  patriots  whose  motives  were 
pure,  though  their  methods  may  have 
been  mistaken.  But  his  enemies  have, 
as  they  themselves  feared,  placed  him  on 
the  list  of  martyrs — among  those  who 
suffered  unjustly  rather  than  betray 
others,  even  when  themselves  betrayed. 
Let  time  show  that  his  faults,  when 
weighed  against  his  merits,  will  not  de- 
prive him  of  an  honorable  place  in  the 
estimation  of  posterity. 


Nationalization  of  Women  in  Russia 

New  Documentary  Evidence 


THE  question  whether  or  not  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Government,  as  such, 
has  recognized,  or  tolerated,  the 
principle  of  the  nationalization  of  women 
is  still  a  subject  of  debate  in  certain 
quarters;  the  truth  in  the  case,  when 
established,  must  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  judgment  of  history  regarding 
the  Bolshevist  regime.  This  charge  was 
first  published  in  the  New  Europe  (Oct. 
31,  1918,  No.  017,  p.  70),  on  the  basis  of 
a  decree  issued  by  the  Bolsheviki  of  the 
South  Russian  City  of  Vladimir,  and 
originally  printed  in  the  newspaper 
Izvestia.  By  this  decree  every  girl  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  18  years  was 
compelled  to  register  at  the  "  Bureau  of 
Free  Love  in  the  Commissariat  of  Sur- 
veillance." Having  registered,  she  was 
directed  to  choose  a  cohabitant  from  men 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  59,  with  or 
without  the  man's  consent:  a  similar 
right  was  given  to  men  to  choose — also 
disregarding  consent — from  a  number  of 
girls  of  the  required  age.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  choice  was  given  monthly. 
Children  resulting  from  such  unions  were 
to  become  the  property  of  the  State. 
The  decree  stated  that  it  had  been  based 
on  the  excellent  "  example  "  of  similar 
decrees  already  issued  at  Luga,  Kolpin 


and  other  places.  A  similar  "  Project 
of  Provisional  Rights  in  Connection  with 
the  Socialization  of  Women  in  the  City 
of  Hvolinsk  and  Vicinity  "  had  been  pub- 
lished, it  was  stated,  in  the  Local  Gazette 
of  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies. 
[The  Vladimir  decree  was  recorded  in 
detail  in  Current  History  for  January, 
1919,  Page  78.] 

In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  New  Eu- 
rope, however  (March  13,  1919),  ap- 
peared a  communication  from  Dr.  Harold 
Williams,  the  war  correspondent,  in 
which  the  charge  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  ever  sanctioned  or  recognized 
such  nationalization  was  denied.  Dr. 
Williams  said,  in  part: 

I  cannot  be  accused  of  any  prepossession 
in  the  Bolsheviki' s  favor,  but  just  because 
I  feel  so  acutely  the  enormity  of  their 
real  crimes  and  the  iniquity  of  their 
whole  regime,  I  consider  It  wrong  to 
weaken  the  case  against  them  by  imput- 
ing to  them  crimes  which  they  have  not 
committed.  I  have  made  particular  in- 
quiry among  friends  recently  arrived  in 
Russia  as  to  the  alleged  nationalization 
of  women,  and  they  all  assure  me  posi- 
tively, that  they  have  never  heard  or  read 
of  such  a  decree.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Central  Bolshevist  Government  has  issued 
no  order  of  the  kind,  and  if  anarchists 
in  Smolensk  or  schoolboys  in  some  other 
provincial  town  have  printed  such  abomj 
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THE   NEW    YORK    TIMES   CURRENT   HISTORY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC     REPRODUCTION     OF     ONE     OF     THE     PERMITS     FOR     THE     FORCIBLE 

"SOCIALIZATION"     OF    YOUNG    WOMEN,     ISSUED    BY    LOCAL     SOVIET     OFFICIALS     AT 

EKATERINODAR.      THE   NUMBER  OF   WOMEN    SPECIFIED,    HERE    ILLEGIBLE,,  IS    GIVEN 

AS    TEN    IN    THE    RUSSIAN    REPORT 


inable  productions,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  held  responsible.  The  po- 
sition of  women  and  of  everybody  else 
under  the  Bolsheviki  is  far  too  tragical 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  such  gross 
caricatures  as  these  reports  of  the  na- 
tionalization   of   women   really   are. 

The  New  Europe  gave  prominence  to 
this  statement  and  denial,  in  which  it 
admitted  that  while  the  Englishman  who 
had  supplied  the  information  had  acted 
in  good  faith,  he  had  made  an  error  in 
quoting  the  decree  from  the  "  official 
Soviet  organ,  Izvestia,"  when,  in  reality, 
it  was  published  by  a  local  paper  of  the 
same  name.  (Izvestia,  in  Russian,  means 
simply,  "  The  News.")  The  New  Europe 
therefore  added: 

As  this  puts  an  entirely  different  com- 
plexion on  the  matter,  and  as  the  Central 
Moscow  Government  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  lucubrations  of  every 
local  committee,  we  desire  to  withdraw 
unreservedly  the  imputation  and  to  ex- 
press our  regret  for  the  mistake. 

That  this  treatment  of  Russian  women 
is  still  being  attempted  by  local  councils 
has  since  been  alleged  by  anti-Bolshe- 
viki  at  various  points,  but  usually  with- 
out concrete  evidence.  One  noted  excep- 
tion  is    a    statement   made   by    Captain 


Jacques  Sadoul,  an  officer  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  French  Military  Mission 
in  Moscow,  who  went  over  to  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  became  prominent  in  the 
Soviet  regime.  Sadoul  is  now  under  in- 
dictment for  treason  in  his  own  country. 
In  his  book,  "Notes  sur  la  Revolution 
bolchevique,"  p.  313,  Sadoul  has  an  in- 
teresting reference  to  the  decree  issued 
by  the  City  of  Khvalinsk  (unmistakably 
the  Hvolinsk  mentioned  by  the  New  Eu- 
rope), which  he  states  authoritatively 
was  published  by  "  the  official  Soviet 
newspaper."  He  spoke  of  this  to  Trotzky 
in  person,  and  noted  the  latter's  reply. 
Here  is  a  translation  of  what  he  says 
on  the  subject  in  his  book: 

The  official  Soviet  newspaper  has  just 
published  a  decree  on  the  socialization  of 
women  in  the  City  of  Khvalinsk.  [The 
text  of  the  decree  follows  verbatim.]  This 
decree  is  already  in  force  in  a  few  small 
towns  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  an- 
archists. Trotzky  assures  me,  however, 
with  a  smile,  that  such  decrees  have  but 
small  chance  of  being  seriously  consid- 
ered by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Several  months  after  the  retraction 
of  the  New  Europe,  however,  an  official 
document  was  drawn  up  in  the  City  of 
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Ekaterinodar,  South  Russia,  embodying 
the  report  of  a  special  Commission  for 
the  Investigation  of  the  Crimes  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  which  dealt  specifically  with 
the  charge  of  nationalization,  and  gave 
visual  and  other  evidence  that  this  prin- 
ciple had  been  actually  put  into  practice 
in  Ekaterinodar,  under  official  seal,  by 
Soviet  officials,  including  a  Commissary 
of  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Red  forces  in 
this  district.  The  date  of  the  report  was 
June  25,  1919.  It  was  made  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  anti-Bolshevist  forces  in 
South  Russia,  to  whose  staff  the  com- 
mission was  attached.  This  document 
has  been  received  by  Current  His- 
tory in  the  original  Russian,  together 
with  photographic  facsimiles  of  the  of- 
ficial order  for  "  socialization  "  referred 
to  in  the  report.  The  translation  of  this 
document  is  given  herewith: 

Special  Commission  for  the  Investigation 
of  the  Crimes  of  the  Bolsheviki,  attached 
to  the  Staff  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  South  of  Rus- 
sia. 

ACT  OF  INVESTIGATION 
concerning     socialization     of     girls     and 
women  in  the  City  of  Ekaterinodar  on  per- 
mits issued  by  the  Soviet  authority. 

In  the  Spring  of  1918  the  Bolsheviki 
issued  in  the  City  of  Ekaterinodar  a  de- 
cree, which  was  published  in  the  Soviet 
News,  and  pasted  on  street  posts,  accord- 
ing1 to  which  young  women  from  16  to  25 
years  of  age  were  subject  to  "  socializa- 
tion." Those  who  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  decree  were  to  apply  to 
the  revolutionary  institutions  concerned 
therewith.  The  initiator  of  this  "socializa- 
tion "  was  the  Commissary  of  the  In- 
terior, a  Jew  named  Bronstein.  He  was 
also  the  one  who  issued  "  permits  "  for 
this  "  socialization."  Identical  permits 
were  also  issued  by  his  subordinate,  the 
commander  of  a  Bolshevist  cavalry  de- 
tachment, Kobzyrev,  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  Ivashchev,  and  also  by  other 
Soviet  authorities.  The  permits  were  pro- 
vided with  the  official  seal  of  the  staff 
of  the  "  Revolutionary  Troops  of  the 
North-Caucasian   Soviet  Republic."     Per- 


mits were  issued  both  to  Red  Army  sol- 
diers and  to  Soviet  chiefs,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  Karaseiev,  the  commandant  of 
the  palace  where  Bronstein  resided.  This 
permit  (given  below)  granted  the  right  of 
"  socialization  "  of  ten  young  women: 

PERMIT 
The  bearer,  Comrade  Karaseiev,  is  en- 
titled to  socialize  in  the  City  of  Ekater- 
inodar ten  young  women  from  16  to  20 
years  of  age,  whomsoever  Comrade  Kar- 
aseiev may  point  out. 

(Signed)    IVASHCHEV, 
(Official  Seal)  Commander  in  Chief. 

On  the  strength  of  such  permits  Red 
Army  soldiers  seized  more  than  sixty 
girls,  young  and  pretty  ones,  chiefly  from 
among  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  pupils  of 
local  educational  institutions.  Some  of 
them  were  seized  during  a  raid  made  by 
the  Red  Army  soldiers  on  the  City  Park, 
and  four  of  the  girls  were  raped  on  the 
spot,  in  one  of  the  booths.  Others,  num- 
bering about  twenty-five,  were  taken  to 
the  palace  of  the  Cossack  Ataman,  to 
Bronstein,  and  the  rest  to  the  Old  Com- 
mercial Hotel,  to  Kobzyrev,  and  to  Hotel 
Bristol,  to  the  sailors,  where  they  were 
raped.  Several  of  the  prisoners  were 
later  freed :  so,  for  instance,  a  girl  who 
had  been  raped  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bol- 
shevist "  Criminal  Detective  Force," 
Prokofiev.  Others,  however,  were  car- 
ried off  by  departing  Red  Army  detach- 
ments, and  their  fate  remains  unknown. 
Finally  several,  after  various  cruel  tor- 
tures, were  killed  and  cast  into  tue  Kuban 
and  Karasun  Rivers.  So,  for  instance,  a 
pupil  of  the  fifth  class  of  one  of  the  high 
schools  of  Ekaterinodar  was  subjected  to 
violation  for  twelve  days  by  a  whole  gang 
of  Red  Army  soldiers :  then  the  Bolshe- 
viki tied  her  to  a  tree,  burned  her  with 
fire,   and  at  last  shot  her  dead. 

The  names  of  the  victims  are  not  pub- 
lished for  obvious  reasons. 

The  present  facts  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Special  Commission  under  observance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Crimi- 
nal Law  procedure. 

Drawn  up  on  the  25th  of  June,  1919,  in 
the  City  of  Ekaterinodar. 

(Official   Seal.) 

A  photographic  facsimile  of  the  fore- 
going permit  in  the  original  Russian  is 
reproduced  herewith. 


Bolshevism  in  Its  Present  Aspects 

Disillusionment  of  British  and  German  Radicals  Upon  Close 
Acquaintance  With  Soviet  Methods 


THE  Summer  of  1920  was  marked 
by  a  significant  change  in  the 
attitude  of  labor  leaders  and 
moderate  Socialists  in  Europe 
and  America  regarding  Russian  Bolshe- 
vism. The  two  chief  causes  of  this  change 
were  the  report  of  the  British  Labor 
Mission,  which  had  been  sent  to  Russia  to 
study  the  Soviet  system  at  close  range, 
and  the  set  of  answers  penned  by  Lenin 
to  a  dozen  pointed  questions  propounded 
by  the  Independent  Labor  Party  of  Great 
Britain.  The  disillusionment  of  those 
who  visited  Moscow  and  the  bloodthirsty 
frankness  of  Lenin's  answers  to  his  semi- 
supporters  in  England  cleared  the  field 
of  neutrals  and  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
the  situation.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant literature  of  this  period  is  summar- 
ized in  the  present  article. 

A  study  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Postgate,  "  The 
Bolshevist  Theory,"  recently  published 
in  London,  reiterates  the  basis  of  the 
Soviet  rule  in  the  so-called  "  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,"  which  he  admits 
means  the  dictatorship  of  a  ruthless  and 
militant  minority,  suppressive  of  all  free 
speech  and  free  choice,  and  ruling  by 
terror  and  intimidation.  Though  Mr. 
Postgate  happens  to  be  a  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Lansbury,  about  whose  head  a  storm 
of  British  condemnation  has  broken  since 
his  return  from  Moscow  with  a  rose- 
colored  message  of  the  perfections  of 
Soviet  rule,  this  does  not  make  the  au- 
thor a  disciple  of  Lenin,  inasmuch  as  he 
warns,  in  his  preface,  that  Bolshevism 
is  a  spreading  conflagration,  and  that 
knowledge  alone  will  enable  the  Western 
nations  to  combat  it. 

Another,  and  a  much  more  solidly 
documented,  interpretation  of  Bolshevism 
is  given  in  a  volume  compiled  recently 
by  the  International  Labor  Office  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  the  use  of  the 
League  Mission  of  Investigation,  whose 
admission  to  Soviet  Russia  has  so  far 
been  refused  by  the  Moscow  authorities 


on  the  ground  of  the  Polish  military 
campaign  and  of  France's  support  of 
Poland.  This  work  gives  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Soviet  Russia.  Im- 
partiality, it  is  stated  by  the  compilers, 
has  been  the  effort  of  the  investigators 
throughout,  and  all  facts  are,  given  with- 
out bias  on  the  basis  of  Bolshevist 
sources  only.  This  work. of,  compilation 
and  interpretation  gives  a  coherent  and 
intelligible  account  of  the.  social,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  industrial  legisla- 
tion of  the  Bolshevist  Government,  and 
the  salient  points  of  the  Bolshevist  chal- 
lenge to  democracy. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  sections 
of  the  volume — that  dealing  with  com- 
pulsory labor — outlines  in  striking  fash- 
ion the  fundamental  meaning,  of  the 
phrase,  "  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
The  nationalization  of  industries  toward 
the  beginning  of  1919  confronted  the 
Moscow  Government  with  the  necessity 
of  operating  some  3,000  factories,  most 
of  which  had  ceased  to  function,  owing 
to  the  chaotic  labor  and  food  conditions. 
The  question  of  compulsory  labor,  there- 
fore, became  a  burning  question  toward 
the  end  of  1919.  It  was  complicated  by 
an  acute  transport  and  fuel  crisis  and  by 
the  impossibility  of  demobilizing  the 
large  army  freed  by  the  Kolchak 
debacle — because  of  the  external  political 
situation. 

To  carry  out  its  theories  the  State 
found  itself  compelled  to  take  over  dicta- 
torial control  of  all  labor  power.  This 
it  did  at  first  only  in  part — through  the 
demobilized  army  divisions,  which  it  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  fuel  cutting  and  rail- 
road repairing — but  later  it  extended  the 
rule  of  labor  compulsion  throughout  the 
country,  in  order  to  revive  the  nation's 
demoralized  industries.  Thus,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  led  to  eco- 
nomic  nationalization,   this,   in   turn,   to 
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industrial  nationalization,  and  both,  ul- 
timately, to  compulsory  labor. 

All  attempts  of  labor  associations, 
trade  unions  or  others  to  revolt  against 
this  compulsory  system  were  visited  with 
severe  punishment.  Soviet  apologists 
returning  from  Russia  have  been  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  problem  of  reconcil- 
ing the  labor  unions  of  the  western  na- 
tions to  this  principle,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Labor  Mission  to 
Russia  strongly  condemned  the  despotism 
of  the  system  on  their  return. 

MR.    RUSSELL'S    TESTIMONY 

With  this  British  Labor  Mission  to 
Russia  traveled  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell, 
one  of  England's  greatest  mathemati- 
cians, well  known  for  his  pacifistic  and 
philosophical  writings.  At  odds  with  the 
British  Government  because  of  his  cam- 
paign against  conscription,  he  went  to 
Russia  as  a  Soviet  sympathizer  and  re- 
turned disillusioned.  His  article,  "  Soviet 
Russia— 1920,"  published  by  The  New 
York  Nation  on  July  31,  was  an  unim- 
passioned  statement  of  facts  observed. 
The  pronouncement  of  this  leader  of 
English  radical  thought  and  exponent  of 
pacifism,  who,  in  clear  and  fully  con- 
scious language,  denounces  the  Bolshe- 
vist movement  as  too  cruel  and  destruct- 
ive to  be  of  any  value  to  the  cause  of 
world  progress,  created  something  akin 
to  consternation  among  the  radical  "  in- 
tellectuals "  of  the  allied  nations  and 
America.  Mr.  Russell  described  his  ex- 
periences in  Russia  in  detail,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Bolshevist  authorities  to 
make  the  visit  of  the  British  Labor  Mis- 
sion partake  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tinuous State  reception,  the  insistence  of 
the  mission,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell himself  on  venturing  forth  alone  and 
unembarassed,  so  as  to  study  Bolshevism 
at  close  quarters;  the  new  light  thrown 
on  conditions  by  traveling  through  the 
rural  districts,  and  by  gaining  a  view- 
point wholly  at  variance  with  that  im- 
parted by  the  Soviet  officialdom. 

The  people  with  whom  Mr.  Russell 
talked  were  many,  including  Maxim 
Gorky  and  Lenin  himself.  Trotzky  he 
saw  only  in  company.  He  found  him  as 
keen  as  a  knife,  and  of  a  magnetic  per- 


sonality, whose  main  ingredient  seemed 
to  be  a  colossal  vanity.  Gorky  he  de- 
scribed as  lying  in  bed  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion, racked  by  fits  of  coughing,  from 
the  old  malady  of  tuberculosis,  against 
which  his  giant  frame  has  struggled  now 
for  so  many  years,  yet  only  thinking 
and  pleading  for  Russia.  With  Lenin 
he  had  a  long  interview  tete-a-tete.  He 
found  him  simple  and  unostentatious, 
but  with  a  laugh  which  held  grimness, 
fitting  with  the  grimness  of  the  fanatic 
and  utterly  convinced  theories  which  he 
expressed  with  the  ruthlessness  and  in- 
tolerance of  a  disciple  of  Mohammed. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Russell  formed,  on 
reasoned  premises,  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  recently  set  forth  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Colby,  in  the  letter 
that  embodied  the  official  opinion  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Government  and  all  its  aims. 

SYSTEM'S   FATAL  DEFECTS 

The  Soviet  form  of  Government,  says 
Mr.  Russell,  is  a  despotism,  fanatic,  al- 
most religious  in  its  nature.  The  Soviet 
Communist  is  austere:  he  is  also  ruth- 
less.    Mr.  Russell  says: 

Marx  has  taught  that  communism  is 
fatally  predestined  to  come  about ;  this 
fits  in  with  the  Oriental  traits  in  the 
Russian  character,  and  produces  a  state 
of  mind  not  unMke  that  of  the  early  suc- 
cessors of  Mohammed.  Opposition  is 
crushed  without  mercy,  and  without 
shrinking  from  the  methods  of  the  Czarist 
police,  many  of  whom  are  still  employed 
at  their  old  work.  Since  all  evils  are  due 
to  private  property,  it  is  believed  that  the 
evils  of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  while  it 
has  to  fight  private  property,  will  auto- 
matically cease  as  soon  as  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. These  views  are  the  familiar  con- 
sequences of  fanatical  belief.  To  an 
English  mind  they  reinforce  the  convic- 
tion upon  which  English  life  has  been 
based  ever  since  1688,  that  kindliness  and 
tolerance  are  worth  all  the  creeds  in  the 
world.    *    *    * 

As  to  the  Communist  theory  of  inter- 
national affairs,  on  which  all  possibili- 
ties of  intercourse  between  Russia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  based,  Mr. 
Russell  states  his  final  opinion  in  clear 
and  luminous  terms.  It  was  only  an 
accident,  think  the  Bolshevists,  that  the 
revolution  foretold  by  Marx  broke  out 
in    Russia,    and    not,    as    the    Marxian 
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theory  would  seem  to  demand,  in  Amer- 
ica. Once  it  has  worked  the  initial  cata- 
clysm, however,  the  Communist  program 
admits  of  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation. 
This  program,  as  explained  by  Lenin  and 
all  the  other  Bolshevist  leaders,  is  un- 
compromisingly as  follows: 

In  countries  where  the  revolution  has 
not  yet  broken  out,  the  sole  duty  of  a 
Communist  is  to  hasten  its  advent.  Agree- 
ments with  capitalist  States  can  only  be 
makeshifts,  and  can  never  amount  on 
either  side  to  a  sincere  peace.  No  real 
good  can  come  to  any  country  without 
a  bloody  revolution :  English  labor  men 
may  fancy  that  a  peaceful  evolution  is 
possible,  but  they  will  find  their  mistake. 

Mr.  Russell's  verdict  on  the  Bolshevist 
system  is  stated  as  follows: 

For  my  part,  after  weighing  this  theory 
carefully,  and  after  admitting  the  whole 
of  its  indictment  of  bourgeois  capitalism, 
I  find  myself  definitely  and  strongly  op- 
posed to  it.  The  Third  International  is  an 
organization  which  exists  to  promote  the 
class  war  and  to  hasten  the  advent  of 
revolution  everywhere.  My  objection  is 
not  that  capitalism  is  less  bad  than  the 
Bolsheviki  believe,  but  that  socialism  is 
less  good,  at  any  rate,  in  the  form  which 
can  be  brought  about  by  war.  The  evils 
of  war,  especially  of  civil  war,  are  cer- 
tain and  very  great ;  the  gains  to  be 
achieved  by  victory  are  problematical.  In 
the  course  of  a  desperate  struggle  the 
heritage  of  civilization  is  likely  to  be 
lost,  while  hatred,  suspicion  and  cruelty 
become  normal  in  the  relations  of  human 
beings.  In  order  to  succeed  in  war  a  con- 
centration of  power  is  necessary,,  and 
from  concentration  of  power  the  very 
same  evils  flow  as  from  the  capitalist 
concentration  of  wealth.  For  these 
reasons  chiefly  I  cannot  support  any 
movement  which  aims  at  world  revolu- 
tion. The  injury  to  civilization  done  by 
revolution  in  one  country  may  be  repaired 
by  the  influence  of  another  in  which  there 
has  been  no  revolution  ;  but  in  a  universal 
cataclysm  civilization  might  go  under  for 
a  thousand  years. 

RAMSAY    MACDONALD'S    WARNING 

The  issuing  of  this  solemn  warning 
almost  coincided  with  a  similar  warning 
contained  in  an  article  published  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  a  prominent  Labor 
leader  in  Great  Britain.  The  occasion 
for  Mr.  Macdonald's  statement  was  the 
receipt  of  the  answers  of  the  Third  Mos- 
cow International  to  the  questionnaire 
addressed  to  it  some  time  ago  by  the 
Independent   Labor   Party   of   England. 


The  party  had  planned  official  publica- 
tion of  this  document  at  a  subsequent 
date.  In  some  way,  however,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Left  Wing,  and  was 
published  by  them  in  Glasgow  toward 
the  end   of  July  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  Bolshevist  answers  to  the  twelve 
questions  propounded  by  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  were  imbued  throughout 
by  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  intolerance 
toward  all  forms  of  socialism  other  than 
Communism,  and  declared  categorically 
for  a  bitter  struggle  by  violent  revolu- 
tion against  all  the  capitalistic  countries 
of  Europe.  Contempt  for  Parliamentary 
representation,  except  as  a  temporary 
means  of  proclaiming  the  Communist 
doctrine,  were  associated  with  bitter 
words  against  the  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  Centre,  the  Ramsay  Macdonalds, 
the  Philip  Snowdens,  the  Kautskys  and 
Axelrods.  The  closing  paragraphs 
painted  a  lurid  picture  of  Communism, 
triumphant  in  Europe,  uniting  with  the 
nations  of  the  East  in  a  worldwide  war 
for  the  overthrow  of  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment and  of  equal  liberty  in  England 
and  America.  Revolution  in  England  by 
"  a  heavy  civil  war  "  was  preached  and 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munist Labor  Party  in  Great  Britain  de- 
manded. 

The  premature  publication  of  this 
document  provoked  a  rejoinder  from  Mr. 
Macdonald,  which  was  published  in 
Forward,  the  organ  of  the  Clyde  revolu- 
tionaries. In  this  reply  Mr.  Macdonald 
said: 

The  Moscow  leaders  are  men  of  definite 
opinions.  They  are  the  product  of  a  hard, 
materialistic  logic,  and  an  outcast,  hunted 
life.  They  are  no  fireside  revolutionists, 
no  sloshy,  universal-love  poseurs.  When 
they  say  dictatorship,  they  mean  dictator- 
ship ;  when  they  say  revolution,  they 
mean  bloodshed  and  violence ;  when  they 
speak  of  universal  laws,  they  mean  that 
Great  Britain  is  included  in  the  universe. 
Bertrand  Russell  went  to  Russia  with 
romantic  views.  I  think  that  had  he  been 
at  Glasgow  at  Easter  he  would  have 
added  his  voice  to  those  raised  in  pro- 
test against  my  interpretation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Third  International ;  he  is  now 
writing  to  the  Nation  articles  which  do 
little  more  than  illuminate  the  argument 
in  my  "  Parliament  and  Revolution  "  by 
personal  experiences  gained  by  his  visit 
to  Moscow-    The  Independent  Labor  Party 
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and   the   Third   International   are   oil   and 
water,    and   will   not   mix. 

Even  the  Independent  Labor  Party 
leaders  are  condemned  by  the  Third  In- 
ternational for  not  resisting  and  declar- 
ing for  a  revolution.  A  new  party  must 
be  formed  in  England,  a  Communist 
Party,  whose  whole  procedure  must  be 
based  on  the  promise  of  revolution,  to 
which  all  use  of  Parliamentary  procedure 
must  be  subordinated.  Thus,  comments 
Mr.  Macdonald,  the  issue  is  whether 
England  is  to  agree  that  the  seizure  of 
power  by  a  few  men  who  are  leaders  of 
a  political  party  is  to  be  the  Socialist 
method.  They  may  dress  up  this  bold  is- 
sue in  what  robes  they  like,  he  declares, 
but  it  is  upon  that  they  must  decide,  now 
that  Moscow  has  officially -spoken. 

With  no  attempt  to  dress  up  this  is- 
sue in  any  garment  but  its  own  naked- 
ness, there  was  formed  in  England  only 
a  short  time  later  the  Communist  Party, 
for  which  Lenin  had  appealed. 

A  GERMAN  VERDICT 

Another  Socialist  who  has  found  only 
disillusionment  at  Moscow  is  Herr  Ditt- 
mann,  who,  with  Herr  Ledebour,  has 
long  been  a  leader  of  the  Independent 
Socialist  Party  of  Germany.  This  party 
sent  a  delegation  to  the  recent  Commu- 
nist congress  in  Moscow,  and  Dittmann, 
on  his  return  to  Berlin,  expressed  great 
disappointment  regarding  the  Bolshevist 
Government,  which  he  declared  was  no 
Government  at  all,  and  productive  of  no 
good  to  anybody.  In  his  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, issued  at  the  end  of  August,  he  told 
of  his  visit  to  the  German  labor  colony, 
numbering  120,  in  Kolomna,  near  Mos- 
cow, whither  they  had  recently  emigrat- 
ed.   He  said: 

Almost  without  exception  they  desire  to 
return  to  Germany  immediately,  but  the 
Russian  Government  refused  permission. 
Their  disillusion  is  complete.  In  Germany 
Russian  agents  told  them  each  would 
nave  his  own  little  workshop  in  his  own 
little  house,  but  at  Kolomna  there  are  no 
little  houses,  and  anybody  who  desires 
one  has  got  to  build  his  own  hut  himself. 

There  is  a  big  factory  which  formerly 
employed   17,000,   but  now  has  only  5,000 


hands.  The  buildings  are  in  an  extreme- 
ly unhealthy  and  loathsome  condition, 
and  many  immigrants  are  sick  with  dys- 
entery or  lung  trouble.    All  are  starving. 

The  bread  looks  like  peat,  and  is  indi- 
gestible. What  is  11,000  or  12,000  rubles 
monthly  wages  if  one  pound  of  butter 
costs  3,500  rubles  and  all  other  victuals 
in  proportion? 

Dittmann's  report  is  printed  in  book 
form,  and  has  been  circulated  among 
the  members  of  the  Independent  Socialist 
Party. 

HOSTILITY  OF  INDEPENDENTS 

The  Independent  Socialists  of  Ger- 
many, who  had  formerly  shown  some 
leanings  toward  Bolshevism,  took  an  em- 
phatic stand  against  it  at  their  party 
conference  in  Berlin  on  Sept.  3.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  party  leaders  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  a  union  with 
the  Moscow  International.  George  Lede- 
bour was  warmly  applauded  when  he 
charged  Lenin  and  Trotzky  with  carry- 
ing on  "  dangerous  anti-socialistic  poli- 
cies," which  showed  them  to  be  unquali- 
fied to  assume  international  leadership. 
Professor  Karl  Ballod,  a  member  of  the 
German  Socialization  Commission,  who 
had  just  returned  from  several  months' 
research  work  in  Russia  for  the  Latvian 
Government,  made  an  address  in  which 
he  said: 

Whatever  our  sentiments  toward  the 
Russians  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  have  not  given  proof  that  they  are 
able  to  establish  socialism  in  their  coun- 
try. I  was  once  of  the  opinion  that 
Soviet  Russia  and  Germany  could  sup- 
port each  other  economically,  but  I  have 
now  abandoned  that  opinion.  *  *  *  In- 
dustrial production  in  Soviet  Russia  has 
fallen  to  about  one-sixth  of  its  former 
volume.  This  is  partly  due  to  lack  of 
raw  material,  as  the  peasants  refuse  to 
give  up  flax  and  other  products  in  ex- 
change for  paper  currency,  and  also  be- 
cause of  their  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

The  distinct  note  of  hostility  and  disil- 
lusionment struck  by  this  radical  faction 
of  the  German  Socialists  was  in  harmony 
with  the  change  of  attitude  in  similar 
circles  in  other  countries. 
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STEIN  WAY 

A  name  that  is  spoken  with  the  full 
pride  of  ownership,  that  carries  with 
it  the  deep  satisfaction  of  possess- 
ing the  ultimate  expression  of  man's 
handiwork  in  Musical  Art. 

A  name  that  is  cherished  as  a  Family 
Tradition,  that  keeps  afresh  for  the 
next  generation  the  associations  and 
fond  remembrances  which  cluster 
around  the  home  piano. 

Supreme  achievement  of  patience, 
skill  and  experience,  founded  on  in- 
born Ideals  of  Artistry. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold   on   convenient   payments 

Represented    by    the    foremost    dealers    everywhere 

Old  Pianos  ta^en  in  exchange 

Inspection  invited 
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MURDER  OF  THE  CZAR'S  FAMILY 


Complete    Story   of   Their    Imprisonment    and    Execution    at 

Ekaterinburg — One  of  the  Grimmest  Tragedies 

in  the  History  of  Royalty 


"V  "T"^  grimmer  or  more  tragic  story 
I  Xj  than  that  told  in  the  October 
.X.  1  issue  of  Current  History  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  former 
Czar  of  Russia  and  his  entire  family 
were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  in  the 
remote  Ural  town  of  Ekaterinburg,  it 
would  seem,  could  be  invented  by  the 
most  morbidly  imaginative  of  romancers. 
The  Chamber  of  Horrors  of  the  Russian 
epileptic,  Dostoievsky,  has  nothing  to 
equal  it.  That  sombre  and  pathological 
genius,  Leonid  Andreiev,  whose  short 
stories  of  Russian  life  even  went  beyond 
those  of  Dostoievsky  in  their  obsession 
by  the  horror  of  Russian  life  and  the 
depths  of  the  Russian  soul,  would  have 
reveled  in  such  a  theme,  had  he  lived 
to  read  the  revelations  only  now  being 
made  of  the  way  in  which  the  Czar,  the 
Czarina,  their  children  and  their  per- 
sonal attendants  met  their  death  in  a 
remote  provincial  town  on  the  outskirts 
of  Siberia. 

Even  in  the  bare  outline  which  was 
given  in  last  month's  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine the  story  is  as  horrible  as  any 
story  by  Andreiev  or  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
But  the  full  story  recently  published 
in  all  details  in  The  London  Times 
masses  in  black  shadows  between  the 
cold  and  naked  lines,  deepens,  touch  by 
touch,  the  impression  of  brooding  fate, 
the  horror  of  men's  souls. 

Those  who  read  this  story  in  full,  even 
those  who  were  hostile  to  the  Czar  and 
his  Government  during  the  Romanov 
regime  and  have  not  yet  been  convinced 
that  the  ruthless  executions  by  which 
the  Czar's  reign  was  marked  were  per- 
mitted by  the  Czar  through  weakness  of 
character,  not  through  inherent  cruelty, 
cannot  but  feel  compassion  for  the  inno- 
cent children  who  were  included  in  the 
ghastly  murders  of  the  house  of  Ipatiev. 
Nor  can  they  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
unfailing  courtesy,  patience  and  humil- 


ity of  the  Czar  throughout  the  most 
cruel  and  degrading  captivity  which  any 
deposed  monarch  ever  had  to  face,  by 
the  Czarina's  love  of  her  sick  boy,  by 
her  unfailing  devotion  to  the  man  to 
whose  downfall,  through  her  blind  cult 
for  the  sinister  priest  Rasputin,  she  had 
herself  so  powerfully  contributed. 

On  the  heads  of  this  man  and  woman 
— the  last  representatives  of  Czardom — 
rested  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
woes  of  modern  Russia,  for  the  violent 
end  of  many  Russian  idealists,  but  they 
went  to  their  own  deaths  like  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  French  Revolution:  nobles 
they  were,  and  nobles  they  remained  to 
the  very  end.  The  quiet  courtesy  of 
their  demeanor,  their  unshakable  dignity 
and  fortitude  of  soul,  contrast  power- 
fully with  the  brutality,  the  cruelty,  the 
unspeakable  obscenity  of  their  Bolshe- 
vist guards  and  executioners. 

Regarding  the  charges  made  in  these 
articles  that  the  whole  plot  was  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  Yankel  Sverdlov, 
the  head  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  Moscow,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  evidence  presented  as  yet  is  not 
conclusive.  The  official  explantion  '  of 
the  Ekaterinburg  Soviet,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  is  that  the 
city  of  Ekaterinburg  was  threatened  wth 
occupation  by  the  Czechs,  who  actually 
entered  the  city  nine  days  after  the 
execution,  and  that  evidences  had  been 
gained  of  the  existence  of  a  monarchist 
plot  to  obtain  possession  of  the  prisoners. 
This  explanation  is  accepted  by  Captain 
Francis  MacCullagh  in  his  fascinating 
psychological  study  of  the  Czar's  last 
days,  which  appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  Nineteenth  Century.  Yurovsky, 
the  Jewish  shopkeeper  and  chief  mur- 
derer, still  lives  on  in  Ekaterinburg, 
shunned  and  feared  by  all.  A  curious 
irony  of  fate  is  the  fact  that  he  now 
occupies  the  official  post  of  Soviet  In- 
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spector  of  Life  Insurance  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ekaterinburg. 

CZAR  ACCUSED  OF  TREACHERY 

The  tragic  story,  as  narrated  by  the 
author  of  The  Times  articles,  opens 
before  the  revolution,  when  the  many 
attacks  made  on  the  Czarina  spread  their 
poison  throughout  Russia.  Her  blind 
support  of  Rasputin  won  her  universal 
hatred,  and  any  one  who  lived  in  Russia 
during  those  final  years  knows  how 
much  this  superstitious  and  hysterical 
cult  did  to  undermine  the  power  of  the 
Romanovs.  After  the  revolution,  how- 
ever, all  the  efforts  of  the  Romanovs' 
active  foes  were  concentrated  on  the  de- 
posed monarch.  It  was  not  enough  that 
the  Czar  had  abdicated:  he  must  lose  all 
love,  all  honor,  so  that  he  should  never 
have  a  successor.  So  the  sinister  rumor 
was  spread  through  Russia  that  the  Czar 
and  the  Czarina  had  been  secretly  nego- 
tiating with  the  Germans.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  did  not  combat  it. 
The  War  Office  in  Petrograd  suppressed 
the  Czar's  order  of  the  day,  in  which  the 
former  Czar  bade  the  soldiers  farewell, 
declared  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Rus- 
sia, and  begged  them  never  to  lay  down 
their  arms  against  Germany. 

It  was  due  to  this  charge  of  treachery 
that  the  royal  family,  proclaimed  prison- 
ers of  State  at  Tsarskoe  Selo  (March  21, 
1917),*  were  treated  like  dangerous 
criminals,  locked  in  separate  rooms,  for- 
bidden all  sight  of  or  communication 
with  one  another,  and  forced  to  undergo 
the  vilest  insults  from  their  guards.  So, 
also,  is  explained  the  desertion  of  most 
of  their  former  friends.  Though  Ke- 
rensky,   after    a   thorough    investigation, 


had  declared,  "  Tsar  chist "  (literally 
"  The  Czar  is  clean,"  equivalent  here  to 
innocent,  above  reproach),  the  revolu- 
tionary press  did  not  retract  its  accusa- 
tions. 

THE   REMOVAL   TO  SIBERIA 

The  Czar  and  his  family  were  kept 
for  five  months  in  captivity  at  Tsarskoe 
Selo.  During  this  time  they  suffered 
many  humiliations.  The  whole  family 
were  spied  upon,  the  palace  was  broken 
into,  their  trunks  were  looted.  An  offi^ 
cer  accompanying  Guchkov,  the  Minister 
of  War,  on  one  of  his  visits  loudly  de- 
clared that  they  had  all  sold  out  to  the 
Germans.  The  ignorant  soldiery  ex- 
pressed the  Soviet  attitude.  They  fol- 
lowed the  Czar  when  he  went  out  to  ex- 
ercise, they  shot  the  Czarevitch's  pet 
goats,  and  seized  his  toy  rifle;  they  put 
on  red  badges  and  ignored  the  Czar's 
salute.  Officers  of  the  guard  went  into 
the  dining  room  at  lunch  time  to  check 
off  the  prisoners.  The  Czar  always 
greeted  them.  On  one  occasion  an  offi- 
cer refused  to  take  the  Czar's  out- 
stretched hand.  Deeply  hurt  the  Czar 
asked  "  Why  ?  "  The  officer  put  his  hand 
behind  his  back.  "  I  am  of  the  people," 
he  said.  "  When  the  people  stretched 
their  hands  out  to  you,  you  did  not  meet 
them."*  The  hardest  thing  in  these  words 
was  their  irrefutable  truth. 

At  the  end  of  July,  1917,  the  Provisional 
Government  decided  that,  the  royal  fam- 
ily must  be  removed  from  Tsarskoe.  The 
Soviets  of  Petrograd  and  Kronstadt  had 
already  made  efforts,  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful, to  gain  possession  of  the  prisoners. 
Once  an  individual  in  uniform  appeared 
and  on  the  strength  of  an  order  signed 


*The  record  of  events  preceding  this  an- 
nouncement of  imprisonment  had  been  briefly 
as  follows :  The  Czarina,  through  her  great 
influence  over  the  weaker  Czar,  had  led  him 
to  dismiss  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  to 
take  his  place  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army.  This  made  it  necessary  for  the  Czar 
to  leave  Tsarskoe  Selo,  and  to  go  to  the 
Stavka  (army  headquarters).  Freed  from  her 
ascende'ney,  the  Czar  began  to  do  things  which 
greatly  troubled  the  Czarina;  he  listened  to 
charges  against  the  "  Saint  "  (Rasputin)  and 
even  dismissed  the  Minister  Stuermer.  Ras- 
putin's death  helped  the  Czarina  to  regain 
her  usual  influence.  But  the  Czar  again 
departed  to  Moghilev,  and  the  Empress  was 
greatly  worried.  Her  anxiety  was  increased 
by  the  sudden^  illness  of  her  children,  who 
all  contracted  measles  in  a  serious  form. 
Rumors  of  the  revolution  and  that  the  Czar 
was    about    to    abdicate    made    her    frantic, 


and  she  tried  vainly  to  get  into  touch  with 
him  and  to  prevent  the  abdication.  Her 
worst  fears  were  realized.  On  the  morning 
of  March  21,  the  famous  General  Kornilov, 
who  himself,  soon  after,  was  destined  to 
meet  a  tragic  end,  came  to  inform  Alexandra 
that  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  announce  that 
by  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  her 
Majesty  must  consider  herself  to  be  under 
arrest.  This  announcement  was  made  in  the 
children's  playroom  in  the  presence  of  Col- 
onel Kobylinsky,  the  new  Commandant  of 
the  Palace,  whose  devotion  was  subsequently 
shown  after  the  royal  family  left  Tsarskoe. 
The  Czar  arrived  under  custody.  The 
meeting  between  the  two  sovereigns  was  an 
affecting  one.  They  embraced  tenderly,  in 
the  joy  of  reunion.  Prison  rules  thenceforth 
prevented  further  communication,  either  with 
the   outside  world   or  with   one   another. 
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CHAMBER   AT    EKATERINBURG 

(Undericood  &  Underwood) 


by  Chkheidze,  demanded  that  the  captives 
be  transferred  to  the  Petrograd  Fortress 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Colonel  Kobylin- 
sky  averted  this  danger  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Kerensky,  realizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  decided 
to  remove  the  Czar  and  his  family  to 
Tobolsk,  Siberia,  chosen  by  him  because 
of  its  remoteness.  The  Czar  was  not  in- 
formed of  his  destination  on  receiving 
the  notice  of  departure.  Permission  was 
given  the  banished  sovereigns  to  choose 
the  persons  whom  they  wished  to  ac- 
company them  into  exile.  The  final 
party  selected  included  Ilya  Leonidovich 
Tatischev  and  Prince  Vasily  Alexandro- 
vich  Delgoruky,  Dr..  Botkin,  the  young 
Countess  Anastasia  Vasilievna  Gendri- 
kovna,  described  as  "  an  angel  of  purity 
and  grace,"  Mile.  Schneider — a  former 
Court  lady  who  acted  as  the  children's 
governess — and    a    retinue    of    servants, 


The  royal  party  was  composed  of  the 
Czar,  the  Czarina,  the  three  Grand  Duch- 
esses and  the  Czarevitch,  Alexis. 

The  thirteenth  birthday  of  young 
Alexis  occurred  just  before  departure. 
Prayers  were  offered.  The  girls  and  the 
boy  were  joyous  at  the  prospect  of  a 
journey.  The  whole  family  went  into 
the  unknown,  whose  end  was  annihila- 
tion, filled  with  bright  hopes  of  the 
future.  At  midnight  on  Aug.  13  Ker- 
ensky came  to  the  palace  and  addressed 
the  soldiers  charged  with  guarding  the 
party.  "  You  have  guarded  the  Czars 
family  here;  you  also  will  have  to  guard 
them  in  the  new  place  where  they  are 
going,  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters. Remember,  one  does  not  hit  a  man 
who  is  down.  Bear  yourselves  like  men, 
not  like  cads,"  he  said.  Kerensky  then, 
entered  the  palace,  and  was  present  at 
a  short  interview  between  the  Czar  and 
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his  only  brother,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  who  were  destined  never  to 
meet  again. 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  TOBOLSK 

The  prisoners  were  obliged  to  wait 
until  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  a  train 
to  bear  them  away,  as  the  railway  men 
at  the  station  at  Tsarskoe  refused  to  let 
out  the  engine  on  hearing  that  the  Czar's 
family  was  to  be  removed  from  Tsarskoe. 
At  last  they  were  off,  thinking  that  they 
were  going  to  the  south.  The  Czar  was 
troubled  on  hearing  of  his  actual  destina- 
tion. For  some  reason  he  feared  a  trap, 
and  Siberia,  as  it  proved,  was  fated, 
indeed,  to  be  a  trap  whose  jaws  would 
close  over  him  and  all  his  family.  But 
neither  the  Czar  nor  Kerensky  knew  this 
at  the  time.  The  party  traveled  in  com- 
fort on  sleeping  cars  with  their  retinue 
of  servants.  At  Tiumen  two  steamers 
awaited  the  party  for  the  river  trip  to 
Tobolsk.  The  steamer  on  its  way  passed 
the  village  of  Pokrovskoe,  the  birthplace 
of  the  "  Saint."  The  Czarina  called  her 
children  to  gaze  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  in  which  the  sinister  monk  in 
his  youthful  years  had  fished,  and  joined 
with  them  in  prayer.  To  her  supersti- 
tious imagination  this  passing  of  "  Grish- 
ka's  "  birthplace  was  a  mystical  omen. 
The  party  reached  Tobolsk  on  Aug.  19, 
within  six  days  of  departure.  They  were 
compelled  to  remain  a  whole  week  in  the 
steamers,  under  constant  guard,  while 
the  houses  intended  for  them  were  being 
made  ready.  On  Aug.  26  they  moved 
into  their  new  prison. 

This  consisted,  for  the  whole  party  ex- 
cept the  servants,  of  two  houses,  one  the 
former  residence  of  the  Governor,  a 
roomy  stone  building,  the  other  adjacent, 
known  as  the  Kornilov  house.  Both 
houses  faced  the  main  street  of  Tobolsk, 
which  had  been  renamed  Liberty  Street. 
The  ex-sovereigns  and  their  children 
found  lodgings  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
Governor's  house.  Here  were  located  the 
Czar's  study,  the  bedchambers  of  the  im- 
perial couple,  and  the  drawing  room. 
The  schoolroom,  the  servants'  rooms  and 
the  quarters  of  the  military  guard  were 
downstairs.  The  Governor's  house  be- 
came overcrowded  subsequently  because 


the  soldiers  dispossessed  many  of  the 
servants  in  the  Kornilov  house  with 
brutal  disregard  for  the  discomfort  there- 
by caused  to  the  imperial  party. 

Behind  the  house  was  a  large  in- 
closure,  encircled  by  a  high  fence,  where 
the  family  took  their  exercise;  here  the 
former  Czar  of  All  the  Russias,  like  his 
royal  cousin,  the  ex-Kaiser,  in  later  days, 
chopped  and  sawed  wood  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  confinement,  and  here  he  built 
a  terrace  where  the  family  sat  and 
chatted  in  the  open  air. 

People  passing  by  the  Governor's  house 
could  see  into  the  lower  rooms.  They 
would  bow  whenever  they  saw  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family  at  the  windows  and 
some  would  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  life  of  the  family  was  a  simple 
and  regular  one  during  this  period,  made 
up  of  early  rising  (except  in  the  case 
of  the.  Czarina,  whose  heart  trouble  was 
so  bad  that  she  often  stayed  in  her  room 
until  noon),  school  lessons  for  the  chil- 
dren, exercise  and  woodchopping.  The 
dinner  at  night  was  prepared  by  Khari- 
tonov,  the  imperial  cook.  The  family 
remained,  reading  or  conversing,  in  the 
drawing  room  until  11  o'clock,  when  tea, 
according  to  the  inveterate  Russian  cus- 
tom, was  served;  soon  afterward  all 
lights  were  out.  To  relieve  the  monotony, 
the  children  took  up  private  theatricals. 
The  Empress  was  overjoyed  because  they 
were  allowed  to  attend  church.  At 
Tsarskoe  this  had  been  forbidden.  But 
this  consolation  was  of  short  duration. 
The  indiscretion  of  Father  Vasiliev,  the 
incumbent  priest,  who  one  day  suddenly 
intoned  prayers  for  the  sovereigns,  was 
punished  by  withdrawing  the  privilege  of 
attending  church,  and  thereafter  the 
soldiers  insisted  on  having  one  of  their 
number  on  .guard  inside  the  house  at  all 
religious  services,  defeating  the  efforts 
of  Colonel  Kobylinsky  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  house. 

Other  misfortunes  and  indignities  were 
in  store  for  them.  Special  emissaries  ol 
the  Provisional  Government  appeared  a 
month  after  the  royal  family's  arrival, 
one  Komisar  Pankratov,*  and  the  other 

*  The  diary  of  Pankratov,  containing-  whole- 
sale charges  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency 
against  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Party,  was  published  in  the  article  by  Capt 
Francis  MacCullagh,   above  referred  to. 
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CZARINA    ALEXANDRA    FEODOROVNA 

Last  Empress  of  Russia,  murdered,  with  her 

husband  and  son,  by  Bolsheviki 

(Bain  News  Service) 


his  assistant.  Nikolsky  Pankratov  had 
spent  fifteen  years  in  prison  and  twenty- 
five  years  in  Siberian  exile  for  his  politi- 
cal activities,  and  was  in  high  favor  in 
revolutionary  circles.  Though  he  was  a 
convinced  anarchist,  he  was  good-hearted, 
and  was  especially  kind  to  the  young 
Romanovs.  His  assistant,  Nikolsky,  on 
the  contrary,  was  evil-tempered  and 
tyrannical.  He  bore  a  special  hatred  to 
Alexis.  Once,  when  some  bottles  of 
medicinal  wine  were  sent  to  the  Czare- 
vitch, who  was  a  chronic  invalid,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Government,  Nikolsky 
seized  the  bottles  and  shattered  them  all 
with  sombre  satisfaction. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  revolu- 
tionary theories  of  Pankratov  were  more 


perilous  to  the  royal  exiles  than  the 
brutal  persecutions  of  Nikolsky.  Pan- 
kratov's  exhortations  had  the  effect  of 
turning  the  ignorant  soldiers  into  ex- 
treme Bolsheviki;  they  lost  all  respect 
for  their  superiors  and  began  to  maltreat 
the  prisoners.  The  stream  of  obscene 
insults  that  followed  the  young  Grand 
Duchesses  until  the  final  tragedy  now 
began.  Indecent  drawings  and  inscrip- 
tions were  scrawled  on  the  posts  of  their 
swing.  The  soldiers  compelled  the  Czar 
to  cut  off  his  Colonel's  shoulderstraps, 
threatening  violence  when  met  with 
Kobylinsky's  protests.  Hurt  and  humil- 
iated, the  captive  Czar  complied. 
Thenceforth  the  only  bond  with  Holy 
Russia  was  symbolized  in  his  Cross  of 
St.  George,  which,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, he  wore  upon  his  breast  until  his 
dying  day.* 

In  addition  to  their  other  troubles,  the 
royal  prisoners  began  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  money.  Kerensky  had  promised 
funds,  but  no  money  had  been  received 
up  to  November.  The  faithful  Dolgo- 
ruky  and  Tatischev  spent  all  their  own 
funds  to  maintain  the  household,  then 
borrowed  from  kindly  people  in  town  on 
their  personal  notes.  Two  months  later 
the  Soviet  Government  curtly  sent  word 
that  it  would  furnish  no  money.  It  added 
that  the  prisoners  would  be  allowed  their 
houses  free  of  charge,  and  would  receive 
soldiers'  rations,  but  that  if  they  wished 
any  more  they  would  have  to  work  to 
earn  it.  The  situation  had  to  be  faced. 
One-third  of  the  servants  were  at  once 
dismissed  with  a  parting  present  from 
the  depleted  funds.  From  that  time  on 
it  required  much  pinching  and  contriving 
to  keep  the  royal  family  from  starvation. 

A  NEW  REMOVAL 

At  the  end  of  March,  1918,  Alexis  had 
a  severe  attack  of  his  congenital  hip  ill- 
ness; both  legs  were  paralyzed,  and  he 
lay  ill  and  suffering  for  a  month.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  his  condition  was 
somewhat  improved,  but  he  could  not  be 
moved  without  danger.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  a  mysterious  emissary 
from  the  Moscow  Central  Executive 
Committee     arrived.       His     name     was 


*  See,  however,  the  following  article, 
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Vasily  Vasiliev  Yakovlev.  Yakovlev  was 
a  former  Russian  naval  officer,  of 
noble  blood,  who  had  been  exiled  for 
some  political  offense  and  had  spent 
many  years  in  Germany.  He  arrived  on 
the  evening  of  April  22  with  an  escort 
of  150  horsemen,  and  lodged  in  the  Kor- 
nilov  house.  The  order  which  he  pre- 
sented next  day  to  Col.  Kobylinsky  was 
from  the  Tsik  (the  Central  Executive 
Committee),  and  was  signed  by  Sverdlov. 
It  gave  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  Yakov- 
lev's  mission,  but  commanded  that  he  be 
given  implicit  obedience.  Another  order 
which  Yakovlev  showed  the  soldiers  de- 
clared that  any  disobedience  would  be 
punished  by  death.  At  the  same  time 
Yakovlev  announced  to  them,  evidently 
to  keep  them  quiet,  that  their  pay  had 
been  raised  from  50  kopecks,  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  Kerensky  Government,  to 
three  rubles  a  day. 

On  the  23d  and  24th  Yakovlev  went 
repeatedly  to  the  Governor's  house,  and 
on  each  occasion  visited  the  room  where 
the  Czarevitch  lay  crippled,  looked  at  him 
fixedly,  and  departed.  On  the  night  of 
the  24th  he  went  to  the  telegraph  office 
with  an  expert  operator  from  Moscow 
and  had  a  long  conversation  over  the 
wire  with  Sverdlov,  the  substance  of 
which,  as  afterward  revealed,  was  the 
boy's  illness,  and  the  impossibility  of  re- 
moving him.  Sverdlov  ordered  him  to 
bring  the  Czar  to  Moscow,  and  to  leave 
the  boy  behind. 

Yakovlev  then  went  to  Colonel  Koby- 
linsky, and  for  the  first  time  revealed 
the  object  of  his  visit.  He  announced 
that  he  would  depart  the  next  day 
with  the  Czar,  leaving  the  family  behind. 
His  haste  was  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  advent  of  Spring  would  soon  make 
the  roads  and  rivers  impassable.  Yakov- 
lev, knowing-  the  domineering  character 
of  the  Czarina,  insisted  on  seeing  the 
Czar  alone.  The  interview  was  set  for  2 
o'clock  on  the  following  day.  When 
Yakovlev  entered  he  was  met  by  the 
Czarina,  who,  in  a  fury,  with  flashing 
eyes,  demanded  to  know  on  what  author- 
ity he  sought  to  separate  her  from  her 
husband.  Yakovlev  did  not  reply,  but 
spoke  directly  to  the  Czar,  explaining  the 
nature  of  his  orders.  The  Czar  replied 
that  he  would  not  leave.    Yakovlev  then 


said  that  if  the  Czar  refused  he  (Yakov- 
lev) would  either  have  to  use  force  or 
send  in  his  resignation;  in  this  event 
some  one  might  be  sent  who  would  prove 
far  less  well  disposed.  He  added  that 
he  would  answer  for  the  Czar's  life  and 
safety  with  his  head.  He  bade  the  Czar 
be  ready  at  4  o'clock  on  the  following 
afternoon  and  left  the  room  without  once 
addressing  the  Czarina. 

THE  CZARINA'S  DECISION 
The  group  that  remained  behind  con- 
sisted of  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina, 
Tatischev,  Dolgoruky  and  the  Com- 
mandant, Kobylinsky.  "  Where  do  they 
want  to  take  me?"  asked  Nicholas. 
Kobylinsky  replied  that  Yakovlev  had 
let  escape  the  fact  that  he  was  taking 
the  Czar  to  Moscow.  The  Czar  said : 
"  You  see,  they  want  me  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  But  I  would 
rather  cut  off  my  hand  than  do  so." 
Alexandra  declared :  "  I  also  am  going. 
Without  me  they  will  persuade  him  into 
doing  something,  as  they  did  once 
before."  (She  referred  here  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  Czar.)  For  hours  after- 
ward, torn  between  her  love  for  the 
sick  boy  and  her  duty  to  the  Czar,  she 
paced  her  room  like  a  caged  tigress.  She 
finally  sent  for  her  favorite  daughter, 
Tatiana,  and,  after  a  storm  of  weeping, 
said  to  her: 

The  Germans  know  that  their  treaty  is 
valueless  without  the  Czar's  signature. 
*  *  *  They  want  to  separate  him  from 
his  family  in  order  to  frighten  him  into 
some  disgraceful  act.  *  *  *  He  will  be 
afraid  to  refuse   on   our   account. 

After  agonizing  indecision,  she  jumped 
up,  and  cried :  "  It  is  enough.  I  go  with 
the  Emperor!  "  As  Nicholas  entered  the 
roOm  she  said :  "  I  shall  not  let  you 
go  alone."  "  As  you  will,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  dejected  Czar.  To  Volkov, 
the  Czarina's  confidential  manservant, 
Alexandra  said :  "  Gosudar  (literally 
Supreme  Lord,  the  Czar)  is  to  be  taken 
away  to  Moscow.  They  want  him  to 
conclude  peace.  But  I  am  going  with 
him.  I  shall  never  permit  such  a  thing. 
What  would   our  allies   say? " 

THE  PLOT  OF  VON   MIRBACH 

This,   says   the  writer  in   The  Times, 

was  in  harmony  with  previous  utterances 

-  of    the    Czarina,    who    has    often    been 
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BolsJieviki  who  signed  the  Czar's  death  warrant:  The  central  figure  with  cap  in  hand 
is  Sosnovsky,  a  prominent  Bolshevik  connected  with  the  Yurovsky  family.  On  his  right  is 
Bykov,  formerly  an  officer.  Next  to  him  is  Beloborodov,  President  of  the  regional  Soviet 
of  Ekaterinburg.  Standing  behind  Sosnovsky  is  Safarov,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  a  close  associate  of  Lenin.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  first  row  is  Goloschokin, 
also  high  in  power.  At  the  extreme  left  of  the  back  row  is  Tuntul,  a  fanatical  Bolshevik. 
The  device  on  the  red  flag  behind  the  group  reads:  "  Soviet  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Deputies."  All  these  men  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Nicholas  II.  and  his  family.  The 
picture  was  taken  before   epaulets   had  been  abolished  in  the   Bolshevist  Army. 
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charged  with  being  pro-German.  On  one 
occasion,  when  hearing  from  a  newspaper 
that  the  Brest-LitoVSk  treaty  contained 
a  clause  assuring  Me  safety  of  the  im- 
perial family,  she^'had  cried  out  in 
French :  "  I  would  rather  die  in  Russia 
than  be  saved  by  the  Germans!  "  As  it 
turned  out,  only  the  Germans  could  have 
saved  her.  According  to  the  documents 
analyzed  in  the  present  article,  both 
Sverdlov,  at  this  time,  and  his  repre- 
sentative, Yakovlev,  were  acting  at  the 
behest  "of  Count  von  Mirbach,  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  Moscow,  who  was 
planning  secretly  with  a  number  of 
prominent  Russians  the  restoration  of 
the  Russian  Monarchy,  and  whose  posi- 
tion in  Moscow  prior  to  his  assassination 
was  virtually  that  of  a  dictator.  The 
original  object  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  Czar  and  remove  him  to  Moscow 
quietly  before  knowledge  of  the  plan 
leaked  out  to  any  of  the  local  Soviets 
upon  the  way.  The  haste  of  Yakovlev 
is  partly  to  be  explained  upon  this  score. 

Yakovlev  made  no  objection  to  the 
Czarina's  accompanying  the  Czar,  nor 
to  the  other  members  of  the  party 
chosen.  These  included  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie,  Prince  Dolgoruky,  Dr. 
Botkin  and  the  valet  Chemodurov,  the 
maid  Demidova  and  the  boy  Ivan  Sed- 
lev,  the  attendant  and  playmate  of  the 
sick  Alexis.  A  number  of  soldiers  were 
also  chosen  from  the  guard  to  forestall 
objections  at  the  Czar's  removal.  The 
two  other  Grand  Duchesses  were  left 
with  various  servants  to  watch  over  the 
sick  Czarevitch. 

EKATERINBURG  REDS  SEIZE  CZAR 
The  vehicles  provided  for  the  journey 
to  Tiumen,  where  the  party  was  to  take 
the  train  for  Moscow,  were  like  the  or- 
dinary Siberian  tarantass,  which  con- 
sists of  a  large  basket  swung  upon  long 
flexible  poles  joining  two  springless 
axles.  They  were  filled  with  straw, 
amid  which  the  royal  family  disposed  it- 
self as  well  as  possible.  The  Czarina 
had  a  troika  (three-horse  yoke),  the 
others  a  pair  of  horses.  Yakovlev  in- 
sisted on  being  with  the  Czar  and  sent 
Marie  to  join  her  mother.  The  journey 
was  a  hard  one  because  of  the  terrible 
conditions     of     the     Springtime     roads. 


Often  the  party  had  to  descend  and  wade 
through  deep  slush.  Yakovlev  pushed 
the  horses  to  their  utmost  speed.  It  was 
already  apparent  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  stopped  by  local  Soviets,  and 
wished  to  gallop  by  the  various  towns 
before  they  had  time  to  intercept  him. 

They  reached  Tiumen  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  and  took  the 
special  train  that  was  waiting  there  for 
them.  The  train  started  westward.  They 
had  not  traveled  far  when  Yakovlev 
heard  at  a  wayside  station  that  his  fears 
of  being  stopped  were  well  founded  and 
that  Ekaterinburg  was  planning  to  inter- 
cept him.  He  at  once  ordered  the  train 
to  head  east  again  as  far  as  Omsk- 
Kulomzino,  where  he  planned  to  connect 
with  the  Cheliabinsk-Ufa  railway.  His 
sudden  flight  was  reported  to  the  Eka- 
terinburg Soviet  authorities,  who  wired 
to  Omsk,  and  a  cordon  of  Red  troops 
stopped  the  train  at  Kulomzino.  Yakov- 
lev got  out  and  went  to  Omsk,  where, 
with  the  help  of  his  expert  telegraphist, 
he  spoke  with  Sverdlov  at  Moscow. 

At  this  juncture,  according  to  The 
Times  historian,  the  conspiracy  conceived 
by  Sverdlov  to  do  away  with  the  Czar 
became  apparent.  In  full  knowledge  that 
the  Ekaterinburg  Red  authorities  in- 
tended to  arrest  the  Czar  and  hold  him, 
Sverdlov  ordered  Yakovlev  to  proceed  via 
Ekaterinburg.  The  Red  Guards  of  Eka- 
terinburg met  them  at  the  station  on  April 
30.  The  Czar  and  his  party  were  ar- 
rested. The  Czarina  lamented  bitterly, 
weeping  over  her  sick  boy  left  behind  in 
Tobolsk,  and  over  her  husband,  for  whose 
safety  she  now  feared  the  worst. 

The  Soviet  authorities  of  Ekaterinburg 
demanded  of  Yakovlev  the  formal  sur- 
render of  the  whole  party.  Yakovlev, 
who  had  been  denounced  by  a  man  who 
called  himself  Zaslavsky*  on  the  ground 
of  treachery  to  the  people,  had  no  alter- 
native, and  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
the  captives.  He  received  a  written  re- 
ceipt, expressed  as  follows: 

Russian  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  Uralian 
Regional    Council    of    Deputies.     Receipt. 


*Zaslavsky  had  spied  on  Yakovlev  in  To- 
bolsk. He  was  supported  in  his  denunciation 
by  a  workman  named  Avdeiev,  who,  from 
the  prominence  thus  gained,  was  subse- 
quently appointed  commandant  of  the  death 
house  in  Ekaterinburg. 
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30th  April,  191$.  I,  the  President  of  the 
Regional  Uralian  Council  of  Deputies, 
Belohorodov,  have  taken  over  from  the 
member  of  the  All-Russian  Tsik  Comrade 
Yakovlev,  the  interned :  Former  Czar 
Nicholas  Romanov,  the  former  Czaritsa 
Alexandra  Feodorovna,  the  former 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  Nikolaevna,  and 
the  persons  accompanying-  them.  All  these 
persons  are  under  arrest  and  under 
guard.  The  President  of  the  Uralian 
Regional  Sovdiep.  BELOBORODOV. 

The  royal  prisoners  were  lodged  by  the 
Commissary  Isai  Goloshchekin — an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Sverdlov — in  the  Ipatiev 
house.    On  arriving  Goloshchekin  pointed 

at  the  house  and  said  dramatically: 
"  Citizen  Romanov,  you  may  enter."  He 
adopted  the  same  procedure  in  the  case 
of  all  the  others.  The  party  entered  and 
disappeared  from  the  sight  of  the  world. 
They  were  in  the  power  of  the  Red  work- 
men of  Revolutionary  Russia,  and  the  re- 
lentless jaws  of  the  Bolshevist  trap  never 

relaxed  their  grip  until  the  end. 

OTHER    ROMANOVS    BROUGHT 
FROM  TOBOLSK 

Meantime  two  other  Commissaries,  a 
sailor  named  Hohriakov  and  a  certain 
Rodionov,  a  former  frontier  gendarme 
and  spy  on  Russian  revolutionaries  in 
Berlin,  went  to  Tobolsk  to  bring  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family  to  Ekaterinburg. 
The  antithesis  between  Pankratov  and 
Nikolsky  had  its  parallel  also  here. 
Hohriakov  was  kind  and  good-natured, 
especially  with  the  children;  Rodionov 
tormented  them.  He  forbade  the  Grand 
Duchesses  to  lock  their  doors  at  night, 
telling  them,  with  an  evil  smile,  that  he 
had  a  right  to  enter  their  rooms  when- 
ever he  liked.  Before  departure,  the 
Grand  Duchesses  followed  disguised  in- 
structions sent  them  in  a  letter  from  the 
maid  Demidovna  in  Ekaterinburg,  which 
told  them  to  "  dispose  of  the  medicihes 
as  had  been  agreed."  This  referred  to 
the  family  jewels,  worth  no  less  than  a 
million  gold  rubles  ($500,000),  which  the 
mother  and  daughters  had  agreed,  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  former  to 
Ekaterinburg,  should  be  carefully  hid- 
den. This  is  important,  for  it  proved 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
murder  of  the  whole  royal  family  was 
proved.    The  Grand  Duchesses  sewed  the 


jewels  up  in  their  hats,  in  their  bodices, 
and  even  inside  their  buttons,  thus  defy- 
ing the  formal  search  to  which  they,  like 
the  Czar,  the  Czarj^a  and  the  Duchess 
Marie,  were  subjected  before  departure. 
The  second  party  left  Tobolsk  on  May 
20,  and  reached  Ekaterinburg  on  May 
22  without  incident.  They  were  brought 
at  once  to  the  Ipatiev  house,  and  interned 
with  the  other  prisoners.  The  party  now 
consisted  of  the  reunited  family,  Dr. 
Botkin,  four  servants — the  chambermaid 
Demidovna,  the  footman  Trupp,  the  chef 
Kharitonov  and  the  boy  Leonid  Sednev, 
attendant  and  playmate  of  the  sick 
Alexis.  Dolgoruky,  Tatischin  and  the 
Countess  Gendrikova  had  all  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  party  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities.* Chemodurov  was  taken  away 
within  three  weeks,  and  lodged  in  the 
town  jail. 

THE  IPATIEV  HOUSE 

The  Ipatiev  house  stood  at  the  corner 
of  the  avenue  called  Vosnesensky  Pros- 
pekt  and  Vosnesensky  Pereuolok  (lane), 
facing  a  large  square  in  which  stood  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension.  The  house 
was  of  stone,  had  two  stories  and  a  gar- 
den and  outhouses  behind.  Access  from 
the  square  was  gained  through  a  gate- 
way. The  lane  sloped  steeply  down  from 
the  square,  making  the  lower  story  of 
the  house  a  semi-basement  in  front.  The 
lower  floor  was  taken  by  the  guard;  the 
prisoners  were  lodged  upstairs  in  the  cor- 
ner rooms  away  from  the  stairs  and  en- 
trance on  the  gate  side.  The  Czar,  the 
Czarina  and  the  Czarevitch  shared  a  room 
facing  the  square;  the  Grand  Duchesses 
occupied  the  adjoining  room  overlooking 
the  lane.  Dr.  Botkin  and  Chemodurov  oc- 
cupied one-half  of  another  room  divided 
by  an  arch,  the  servants  another  half. 

Around  the  whole  house,  as  stated,  a 
wooden  stockade  had  been  erected,  which, 
reached  to  the  windows  of  the  upper 
floor.  Soon  after  the  party  arrived,  a 
new  stockade  was  constructed  which 
screened  the  house  to  the  eaves,  including 
the  front  entrance  and  the  gateway.  The 
panes  of  the  windows  were  daubed  with 

♦All  three  were  separately  imprisoned  and 
sent  off  to  Perm  after  the  murder,  where 
they  were  put  to  death  several  weeks  later, 
together  with  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 
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THE  ROOM  AT  EKATERINBURG  IN  WHICH  THE  CZAR  AND  HIS  FAMILY  WERE 
SHOT  TO  DEATH,  JULY  17,  1918.  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  WHERE  THE 
BULLET   HOLES    IN  THE   PLASTER   WERE    CUT    OUT   TO   SERVE   AS    EVIDENCE 


whitewash,  making  it  impossible  to  look 
outside.  Sentries,  recruited  from  the 
workmen  employed  at  the  local  mills  and 
iron  works,  paced  up  and  down  at  every 
point;  inside  the  fences,  in  the  garden,  at 
the  stairs,  before  the  lavatory,  on  the 
terrace  which  overlooked  the  garden,  and 
on  which  the  dining  room  opened.  Ma- 
chine guns  were  posted  here  and  at  other 
points  of  vantage.  The  imperial  family 
was  in  a  trap  from  which  there  was  no 
escape.  They  were  under  unceasing  sur- 
veillance by  day  and  night.  Not  even 
the  girls  were  given  the  privacy  that 
decency  demanded.  It  was  a  martyrdom, 
a  nightmare  for  the  Romanov  family, 
filled  with  more  and  more  horrors. 

DEGRADING  EXPERIENCES 
The  commandant  Avdeiev,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  sinister  title  of  "  Comman- 
dant of  the  Special  Purpose  House," 
lived  with  his  assistants,  Alexander 
Moshkin  and  Pavel  Medvedov,  both 
workmen,  and  his  other  associates  in 
the  upper  story  in  close  proximity  to 
the  prisoners.  They  subjected  the  Czar 
and  his  family  to  the  utmost  degrada- 
tion which  persons  of  refinement  and 
breeding    could    experience.      Drunken, 


criminal  types,  human  scum  such  as  al- 
ways floats  on  the  surface  of  every  revo- 
lution, they  pried  and  searched  and  stole, 
forced  their  loathsome  familiarities  upon 
their  helpless  victims,  sat  side  by  side 
with  them  at  table,  elbowing  them  and 
lolling  against  them,  nauseating  them 
with  the  malodors  of  their  unclean  bod- 
ies, put  their  dirty  hands  in  the  plates, 
spat  on  the  floor  sonorously,  sang  ob- 
scene songs,  wounded  the  modesty  of 
the  girls  otherwise,  with  filthy  scrib- 
blings  and  drawings  on  the  walls  and 
by  crowding  around  the  lavatory  used 
in  common  by  the  prisoners  and  the 
guards,  joking  and  commenting  as  they 
passed.  Drunken,  smoking,  stealing, 
they  reeled  about  the  house,  inspiring 
disgust  and  terror.  So  low  had  the 
Romanovs  fallen. 

The  prisoners  were  allowed  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  daily  in  the  open  air. 
The  Czar,  who  had  had  ample  exercise 
and  air  at  Tobolsk,  suffered  greatly 
from  this  confinement.  The  Czarina 
was  overcome  with  their  misfortunes. 
The  boy  remained  a  cripple,  unable  to 
walk.  In  this  time  of  sorrow  and  degra- 
dation,  their   only   consolation   was    re- 
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ligion,  defined  by  the  Bolsheviki  on 
their  official  banners  as  "  the  opium  of 
the  people  ";  above  the  vile  songs  sung 
by  the  guards  at  night  the  voices  of  the 
family  could  be  heard  chanting  the  Song 
of  the  Cherubim,  the  Russian  Gloria. 

GUARDS  UNDERGO  CHANGE  OF 
HEART 

The  final  phase  of  the  long  agony  was 
brought  about  indirectly  through  the 
Czar's  friends  and  by  the  revelation  that 
Avdeiev  and  his  men,  rough  and  brutal 
as  they  were,  at  last  had  been  humanized 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  and 
the  patience  and  humility  of  their  for- 
mer sovereigns.  This  led  to  his  imme- 
diate dismissal  and  the  appointment  of 
Yurovsky,  the  future  "  executioner,"  a 
man  who  proved  himself  a  monster  of 
savagery.  Among  the  depositions  taken 
by  the  investigators  of  the  Czar's  death 
was  a  statement  by  Yakimov,  one  of  the 
guards  under  Avdeiev.  He  told  how  he 
had  hated  the  Czar,  to  destroy  whom  he 
considered  was  to  destroy  capitalism  it- 
self, as  the  Social  Democratic  doctrine 
taught.  But  as  he  watched  the  "  drinker 
of  the  people's  blood  "  walking  about  the 
garden,  conversing  simply  and  naturally 
with  the  other  guards,  his  hatred  died 
away.  "  This,"  he  thought,  "  is  not  a 
bad  man;  he  is  human,  kindly,  a  man 
like  other  men,  perhaps  even  better." 
Then  the  thought  came  to  him  that  it 
was  wrong  to  desire  his  death.  Why 
not  let  them  all  escape,  even  the  Czar- 
itza,  who  was  proud,  not  simple  and  kind 
like  the  Czar;  if  she  had  done  wrong, 
she  had  also  suffered.  Russian  reason- 
ing this,  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Russian  people  comes  out  strongly. 
This  man  repented  of  the  vileness  of  the 
treatment  which  he  and  his  fellows  were 
giving  to  the  Czar.  He  refused  to  join 
in  with  the  other  guards  when  they  sang 
indecent  songs,  and  argued  with  them 
and  dissuaded  them.  Soon  the  whole 
guard,  all  workmen  from  the  Lokalov 
and  Syssert  Companies'  plants,  were 
converted  to  this  man's  point  of  view 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  became  dis- 
affected. 

This  change  of  spirit  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  one  of  the  monarchist  or- 


ganizations, which  sent  a  secret  emissary 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ekaterinburg  toward 
the  end  of  June.  This  emissary,  finding 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  the  imperial  prisoners 
through  the  clergy,  proposed  that  at 
least  some  food  and  comforts  should  be 
sent  to  the  prison  house.  A  Dr.  De- 
revenko,  who  was  in  touch  with  the 
warders,  gave  his  assistance.  Avdeiev, 
touched  by  the  new  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  the  suffering  family,  agreed  to 
take  in  milk  and  other  provisions  if  they 
could  be  sent  to  the  house  without  at- 
tracting attention.  He  furthermore  re- 
ceived personally  the  two  novices  of  the 
monastery  who,  dressed  in  lay  costume, 
brought  supplies  of  dairy  products  to 
the  house.  The  nuns,  emboldened  by  Av- 
deiev's  new  attitude,  came  oftener  and 
even  brought  tobacco  for  the  Czar. 
Things  looked  brighter  for  the  captives; 
hope  once  more  dawned.  Then  came  dis- 
aster. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  YUROVSKY 
In  some  way  the  camarilla  of  Eka- 
terinburg, perhaps  even  Moscow,  got 
wind  of  these  new  developments  and  of 
the  disaffection  of  both  Avdeiev  and  the 
guards.  Avdeiev  was  at  once  dismissed, 
and  the  Russian  guards  transferred  to 
premises  across  the  lane;  only  Medvedev 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  post  as  chief 
warder.  Sentry  duty  was  continued 
only  for  the  outside  posts,  to  deceive 
the  public.  These  changes  were  made 
at  the  order  of  the  new  commandant, 
Yankel  Yurovsky. 

Yurovsky  was  a  sinister  and  mysteri- 
ous figure.  He  was  a  small  shopkeeper 
in  Ekaterinburg,  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
convict.  He  had  been  in  the  pay  of  the 
Germans,  and  had  become  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  local  Extraordinary  Coun- 
cil (for  combating  the  counter-revolu- 
tion). His  appointment  brought  doom 
to  the  captives.  He  installed  a  sauad 
of  ten  so-called  "  Letts,"  who  acted  as 
guards  and  took  charge  of  the  machine 
guns.  It  has  long  been  believed  that 
these  men  were  Letts,  but  the  official 
investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  they 
were  Magyars,  some  of  them  Magyar- 
ized  Germans.  It  is  surmised  that  they 
were     former     Austrian     soldiers     who 
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helped  in  the  sovietizing  of  Russia  and 
entered  the  Extraordinary  Council  in 
order  to  further  the'  German  design  of 
undermining  Russia.  However  this 
may  be,  a  considerable  number  of 
proofs  exist  that  they  were  not  Letts, 
but  Hungarians.  The  Russian  guards 
saw  from  their  speech  that  they  were 
foreigners.  It  was  natural  to  suppose 
them  Letts,  it  is  true,  because  the  Letts 
were  the  backbone  of  the  Soviet's  foreign 
mercenaries.  Furthermore,  the  Magyars 
resemble  the  Letts  in  appearance  and 
accent;  there  is  even  a  racial  relation 
between  them.  Yurovsky,  who  knew 
only  Russian,  Yiddish  and  German, 
spoke  to  them  in  a  foreign  language. 
One  of  these  "  Letts  "  left  an  unfinished 
letter  in  Magyar  to  his  "  tereschen." 
It  was  filled  with  mistakes,  and  was 
evidently  the  Magyar  of  a  Magyarized 
German.  Another  wrote  his  name,  An- 
dras  Verhas,  followed  by  the  Magyar 
word  "  orsegen  "  (guard  duty),  which  he 
had  tried  to  translate  into  Russian  (ka- 
raul),  but  could  not  spell  out.  On 
scraps  of  paper  other  guards  had  prac- 
ticed writing  Russian  words. 

Yurovsky  and  these  hired  assassins 
were  in  control  when  the  nuns  made 
their  last  visit  bearing  provisions  to  the 
captives.  This  last  visit  occurred  "'on 
July  10,  1918,  about  a  week  before  the 
murder.  Some  of  the  transferred  Rus- 
sian guards  looked  confused,  and  were 
unwilling  to  take  the  gifts.  They  finally 
did  so,  and  the  nuns  started  away.  They 
were  recalled  to  the  presence  of  Yurov- 
sky. He  inquired  their  authority  for 
bringing  the  provisions.  They  answered 
they  had  come  by  the  authority  of  Av- 
deiev  and  Derevenko.  "Oh,  they  are 
both  in  it,  are  they?  "  Yurovsky  said, 
ominously.  He  allowed  them,  however, 
to  come  again,  but  to  bring  only  milk. 

APPROACHING  DOOM 

Yurovsky  and  his  band  watched  the 
captives  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse.  Their 
sinister  intentions  were  revealed  by  their 
every  word  and  attitude.  The  appointed 
executioners,  the  author  of  The  Times' 
articles  says,  were  only  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal from  Sverdlov,  the  spider  who  had 
spun  his  web  in  Moscow.    Yurovsky  oft- 


en went  on  absences  that  lasted  many 
hours.  Several  witnesses  deposed  to 
meeting  him  and  his  bodyguard  of 
"  Letts "  in  the  woods  during  this  last 
week,  near  the  spot  where  the  remains 
of  the  imperial  family  were  afterward 
destroyed.  Medvedev  was  always  left  in 
charge,  under  the  espionage  of  one  Nilu- 
kin.  On  Monday,  July  15,  the  nuns 
brought  milk  for  the  captives.  Yurovsky 
graciously  told  them  they  might  bring 
half  a  hundred  eggs  on  the  following 
day.  They  did  so  joyously.  The  eggs 
were  boiled  by  the  imperial  chef,  but 
others  ate  them,  not  in  the  Ipatiev  house, 
but  in  the  woods  near  Kupchiki,  where 
for  three  days  and  nights  the  frightful 
work  of   destruction  was   carried   on. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Yurovsky  made 
his  final  preparations  for  the  murder  of 
the  whole  imperial  family.  The  boy, 
Leonid  Sedlev,  was  removed  to  a  house 
across  the  lane  where  the  Russian  guard 
had  been  transferred.  He  was  last  seen 
crying — then  he  disappeared  and  was 
never  seen  again.  Yurovsky  went  out  in 
company  with  the  Commissary  Golosh- 
chekin  and  Beloborodov,  President  of  the 
local  Soviet.  He  returned  toward  eve- 
ning. At  7  o'clock  he  ordered  Medvedov 
to  collect  all  the  revolvers  of  the  guard. 
Medvedov  collected  twelve  Nagans  (the 
Russian  service  revolvers)  and  brought 
them  to  Yurovsky's  room.  Yurovsky 
then  revealed  his  plan  to  kill  the  whole 
imperial  family  that  night.  He  told 
Medvedov  to  maintain  secrecy  and  to 
warn  the  Russian  guards  only  when  the 
word  came.  This  word  came  at  about 
10:30.  The  guards,  already  implicated 
by  actions  equivalent  to  counter-revolu- 
tion, made  no  protest.  Two  strangers 
meanwhile  arrived  at  the  house.  One, 
Peter  Ermakov,  military  commissary  of 
the  Verkh-Isetak  ironworks ;  the  other,his 
assistant,  a  sailor  named  Vaganov.  These 
men  had  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  ferocity  as  leaders  in  the  Red  ter- 
ror. Both  were  friends  of  Yurovsky, 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  they  had 
agreed  with  the  latter  to  undertake  the 
disposal  of  the  bodies. 

At  midnight  the  final  scene  In  the 
sombre  drama  began.  Yurovsky  went 
to  the  imperial  chambers.  The  family 
slept.     He  awoke  them,  told  them  there 
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would  be  fighting  in  the  city,  that  they 
must  be  removed  at  once,  and  that  they 
must  dress  quickly  and  come  downstairs. 
They  all  rose,  washed  and  dressed  them- 
selves to  go  out.  The  Grand  Duchesses 
donned  their  garments,  heavy  with  the 
hidden  jewels.  The  Czarina  wore  her 
coat.  Some  of  the  prisoners  even  took 
their  pillows,  for  greater  comfort  on  the 
imagined  journey  before  them. 

Yurovsky,  according  to  this  account, 
led  the  way  downstairs.  The  Czar  is 
said  to  have  carried  the  crippled  Alexis 
in  his  arms.  Dr.  Botkin  followed,  after 
him  came  the  chambermaid,  Demidova; 
the  cook,  Kharitonov;  and  the  footman, 
Trupp.  They  descended  by  the  back 
stairs  leading  to  the  ground  floor.  The 
door  leading  to  the  rooms  of  the  ground 
floor  had  been  boarded  up  in  order  to 
prevent  the  disaffected  Russian  guards 
from  communicating  with  the  Czar.  The 
party,  therefore,  had  to  go  out  into  the 
yard  and  re-enter  by  a  separate  door- 
way. In  the  dim  light*  they,  could  see  the 
motor  lorry  waiting,  which  they  sup- 
posed would  take  them  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Yurovsky  led  the  way  through 
the  rooms  of  the  lower  floor  to  the  small 
lobby  in  the  corner  on  the  lane  side. 
Outside  the  small  grated  window  which 
gave  light  stood  a  sentry  with  a  machine 
gun.  This  man  could  see  everything  that 
occurred  within  this  corner  basement, 
Which  was  lighted  for  the  execution.  His 
testimony  subsequently  confirmed  many 
t>f  the  depositions  dealing  with  the  mur- 
der. A  locked  door  led  into  a  basement 
chamber,  situated  immediately  under  the 
Czar's  prison  room. 

The  family  were  shown  into  this  room 
and  told  to  wait.  Chairs  were  asked  for 
by  the  Czar.  Only  three  were  brought: 
on  these  sat  the  Czarina,  the  Czar  and 
the  Czarevitch.  A  pillow  was  placed  be- 
hind Alexandra.  The  maid,  Demidovna, 
held  the  other  two  pillows.  Three  of  the 
Grand  Duchesses  stood  on  their  mother's 
right,  the  other  daughter  and  Demidovna 
on  her  left. 

THE  MURDER  OF  THE  IMPERIAL 
FAMILY 

Suddenly  Yurovsky,  who  had  gone  out, 
returned,  and  appeared  in  the  door,  into 
which    he     and     his     friends     and     the 


"  Letts "  crowded  after  him.  Besides 
Yurovsky,  there  were  Nikulin,  Ermakov, 
Vaganov,  Medvedev^  and  seven  "  Letts," 
the  other  three  remaining  on  guard  duty. 
In  all  there  we^ey  twelve  murderers. 
Each  carried  a  revolver.  The  rifles  of 
the  "  Lett "  guard  were  stacked  in  the 
adjoining  room,  where  they  lived. 

Yurovsky  stepped  forward  and  ad- 
dressed the  Czar.  The  most  trustworthy 
version  of  what  he  said  is  as  follows: 

Your  relatives  have  tried  to  save  you. 
But  it  could  not  be  managed  by  them, 
and  so  we  ourselves  are  compelled  to 
shoot  you. 

The  revolvers  were  leveled  and  dis- 
charged. The  Czar,  the  Czarina,  three  of 
the  children,  Dr.  Botkin  and  two  servants 
(Kharitonov  and  Trupp)  were  instantly 
killed.  One  of  the  girls,  presumably  the 
youngest,  Anastasia,  writhed  and 
screamed,  and  fought  the  guard  who  ap- 
proached and  killed  her.  Demidovna,  the 
maidservant,  perhaps  because  protected 
by  the  pillows,  was  not  touched  by  the 
first  volley,  and  ran  about  the  room 
screaming,  till  the  Letts  seized  their 
rifles  and  bayoneted  her  to  death  with 
many  stabs.  Within  a  few  minutes  of 
their  entering  the  death  chamber  all  was 
over. 

So  perished  the  royal  family  of  the 
Romanovs.  Yurovsky  and  his  associates 
hurried  desperately  to  efface  all  signs  of 
the  crime.  Though  officially  authorized 
to  commit  the  deed,  they  knew  that  their 
"  execution  "  of  the  Romanovs  would  not 
be  considered  lawful  by  the  people.  The 
floors  and  walls,  covered  with  pools  and 
splashes  of  blood,  were  summarily 
washed.  The  motor  lorry,  under  charge 
of  Ermakov  and  Vaganov,  took  away  the 
corpses. 

WITNESSES  OF  CRIME 
In  the  volume  of  evidence  collected  by 
Sokolov  and  Gen.  Diedrichs  are  contained 
the  depositions  of  three  eyewitnesses  of 
the  crime.  One  of  these  eyewitnesses 
was  Paul  Medvedev,  another  was  the 
"  converted  "  sergeant,  Anatol  Yakimov, 
and  a  third  was  a  Red  Guard  named 
Proskuriakov,  who  helped  to  remove  the 
traces.  Medvedev  told  his  wife  all  that 
had  occurred  immediately  after  the  mur- 
der.    He  boasted  that  he  was  the  only 
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Russian  workman  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  shooting,  and  that  all  the  others, 
apart  from  Yurovsky  and  his  assistants, 
were  "  not  ours  " — -in  other  words,  were 
foreigners.  Medvedev  was  caught  later 
at  Perm  while  trying  to  blow  up  the 
bridge  over  the  Kama  behind  the  retreat- 
ing Red  army.  When  arrested  and  ques- 
tioned, he  confirmed  all  the  details  given 
by  him  to  his  wife,  but  insisted  that  he 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  shooting,  and 
concocted  an  alibi.  Yurovsky,  he  said, 
just  before  the  murder  was  committed, 
had  sent  him  out  to  see  if  any  one  was 
around,  and  whether  the  shots  could  be 
heard.  On  his  way  out  he  heard  the 
shots  and  immediately  returned: 

I  saw  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Czar's  family— the  Czar,  the  Czarina,  the 
four  daughters,  and  the  Naslednik  (heir) 
were  already  lying  on  the  floor  with 
numerous  wounds  on  their  bodies,  and  the 
blood  was  flowing  in  torrents.  The  doc- 
tor, maid,  and  two  menservants  had  also 
been  killed.  When  I  appeared  the  Nas- 
lednik was  still  alive,  groaning.  Yurov- 
sky went  up  to  him  and  fired  two  or 
three  times  point  blank  into  him.  The 
Naslednik  was  still.  The  picture  of  the 
murder,  the  smell  and  sight  of  the  blood 
made  me  feel   sick. 

Yakimov,  the  second  witness,  was  the 
guard  whose  "  conversion  "  through  the 
spectacle  of  the  Czar's  sufferings  and 
through  observation  of  the  Czar's  char- 
acter has  been  described  above.  He  re- 
tained his  post  as  sergeant  of  the  guard 
after  the  other  members  were  trans- 
ferred. There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  present  at  the  murder.  His 
evidence  was  full  and  circumstantial,  and 
corroborated  that  of  Medvedev  in  every 
detail.  Like  Medvedev,  he  offered  an 
alibi,  declaring  that  he  had  been  told  of 
what  occurred  by  the  two  sentries  out- 
side the  window  and  by  two  others  in  the 
courtyard  when  the  bodies  were  taken 
out.  He  declared  that  he  heard  of  the 
murder  only  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  for  the  rest  of  the  night  he  was 
unable  to  sleep,  but  "  just  sat  and  shiv- 
ered." 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  went  to 
his  sister,  the  wife  of  an  official  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Justice  named  Agafon- 
ov.  His  sister  testified  that  he  was  very 
much  upset;  that  his  face  was  convulsed 
and  his  body  trembling.   When  she  ques- 


tioned him  he  admitted  that  he  had  seen 
the  spectacle  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that 
he  had  been  so  shaken  that  he  had  had 
to  go  out  several  times  to  get  the  open 
air.  After  his  departure  the  sister  ran 
at  once  to  her  husband,  and  told  him  the 
story.  She  was  weeping  and  overcome 
with  horror.  Her  husband  repeated  the 
tale  afterward  to  an  investigating  Mag- 
istrate named  Tomashevsky.  Later  in 
the  day  Yakimov  came  to  take  leave  of 
Agafonov.  He  was  going  to  the  front. 
His  face  was  so  convulsed  that  Agafonov 
was  convinced  that  the  story  he  had  told 
his  sister  was  true.  When  he  asked  him 
about  it  Yakimov  replied  only:  "  Vse 
koncheno."    (It  is  all  over.) 

Proskuriakov,  whose  type  is  that  of 
the  young,  good-natured  peasant,  de- 
posed that  he  had  entered  the  guard  from 
curiosity  to  see  the  Czar.  He  had  spent 
the  evening  drinking  "  denaturat "  (me- 
thylated spirits)  with  friends,  and  had 
been  placed  under  arrest  by  Medvedev. 
The  latter  came  to  the  bathhouse  where 
he  was  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the 
liquor,  and  ordered  him  to  help  wash  the 
blood  stains  from  the  floor  and  walls. 
The  bodies  had  already  been  removed. 
The  details  of  the  murder  were  told  him 
by  one  of  the  guards  named  Strekotin, 
who  told  the  same  story  without  change 
to  a  brother  guard,  Letemin.  Letemin 
was  arrested  later,  and  found  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  number  of  valuables  be- 
longing to  the  family.  Proskuriakov  also 
deposed  that  Medvedev  told  the  story  to 
him  and  to  the  other  guards' who  were 
washing  the  floor.  Medvedev,  he  declared, 
had  admitted  that  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  shooting,  and  had  not  said  a  word 
about  having  been  sent  outside. 

DISPOSITION    OF    THE    BODIES 

We  now  reach  the  last  episode  in  the 
tragic  tale,  which  concerns  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies.  The  evidence  makes 
gruesome  reading.  In  reconstructed  form 
the  account  is  as  follows: 

The  murder  accomplished,  all  the 
bodies  were  carried  into  the  courtyard 
and  placed  on  the  waiting  motor  lorry. 
They  were  rolled  up  in  old  coats  and 
covered  with  mats,  to  deceive  all  curious 
eyes.  Yurovsky,  Ermakov  and  Vaganov 
went  with  the  ghastly  load,  leaving  Med- 
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vedev  to  supervise  the  efforts  to  remove 
all  accusing  traces.  The  lorry's  first 
destination  was  the  Verkh  Isetsk  iron- 
works, adjoining  the  city,  along  the  route 
to  Koptiaki,  northeast  of  Ekaterinburg. 
Just  a  few  miles  beyond  lay  the  Stenbok- 
Fermor  woods,  where  the  last  gruesome 
task  was  accomplished.  Ermakov  lived 
at  these  iron  works  where,  before  depart- 
ing to  the  death  house,  he  had  left  cer- 
tain orders  as  military  commissary. 
When  the  lorry  arrived,  Ermakov  found, 
according  to  his  instructions,  a  detach- 
ment of  Red  Guards  waiting  with  a 
number  of  conveyances  ready  for  de- 
parture. The  lorry  started  out  again 
with  these  new  escorts  and  moved  along 
the  Koptiaki  road.  Vaganov  had  left 
the  lorry,  and  on  horseback  acted  as  an 
armed  guard  for  the  lorry. 

The  procession,  shortly  after  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  reached  a  point  where 
several  long  disused  and  grass-grown 
paths  converge  to  the  left  toward  a 
place  called  Ganina  Yama  (Ditch), 
where  a  deep  mining  shaft  was  situated. 
This  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  bodies,  and  a  cordon  of 
Red  soldiers  was  thrown  around  the  whole 
wood.  During  that  day  and  the  two 
following  days  and  nights  all  passage 
through  the  wood  was  stopped.  As  a 
result  of  this  barrier  a  crowd  of  fisher 
folk  and  vacationists,  striving  to  reach 
Koptiaki,  a  pretty  place  which  attracted 
many, Summer  residents,  collected  at  the 
level  crossing  over  the  Ural  line.  The 
establishment  of  this  cordon  greatly 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  peasants, 
who  hastened  to  the  spot  immediately 
after  the  cordon  was  raised,  and  whose 
evidence  afforded  immense  and  valuable 
service  to  the  later  investigation.  The 
further  narrative  may  be  reconstructed 
from  the  findings  of  the  investigation  as 
follows : 

GHASTLY    LABORS 

Having  reached  the  chosen  spot,  the 
regicides  partly  undressed  the  bodies. 
The  bodices  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga, 
Tatiana  and  Anastasia  attracted  their 
attention  by  their  weight.  They  tore 
them  apart  and  spilled  the  costly  jewels 
concealed  therein  upon  the  ground.  Some 
of  them  rolled  into  the  grass  and  were 


trodden  into  the  soil  of  the  clay  mound 
that  surrounded  the  pit's  mouth.  Around 
the  neck  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  they 
found  a  satchel  containing  special  gems, 
and  around  her  shoulders  several  ropes 
of  pearls.  They  then  set  to  work  to  hack 
the  partly  denuded  bodies  to  pieces  on 
the  mound,  in  doing  which  they  smote 
and  cleft  some  of  the  valuables  that 
still  remained.  Their  next  step  was  to 
soak  the  dismembered  remains  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  large  quantities  of  which 
had  been  brought  from  Ekaterinburg  in 
order  to  dissolve  the  larger  bones,  after 
which  they  dipped  them  in  oil  and  threw 
them  into  two  pyres  which  had  been 
built  and  lighted,  one  near  the  shaft, 
the  other  near  a  birch  tree.  The  clothes 
of  the  victims  were  also  burned.  All  the 
cinders  were  then  collected  and  thrown 
down  the  shaft  of  the  mine,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared.  The  bottom 
of  the  shaft  was  so  deep  that  ice  re- 
mained in  it  throughout  the  Summer. 
This  ice  was  smashed  with  hand  gre- 
nades, and  the  cinders  and  last  remains 
sank  to  the  bottom  beneath  the  water. 
A  flooring  was  then  adjusted  over  them 
and  firmly  fixed.  The  murderers,  with 
the  exception  of  Yurovsky,  who  motored 
back  and  forth  from  Ekaterinburg  in 
company  with  Goloshchekin  on  the  17th, 
18th  and  19th,  remained  in  the  wood  until 
their  ghoulish  work  was  done.-  Innumer- 
able witnesses  saw  them  coming  and  also 
saw  them  leaving,  rolling  about  in  the 
lorry,  like  men  weary  to  death. 

Thus  the  unspeakably  grisly  crime  was 
consummated.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
Ipatiev  house  was  plundered  and  every- 
thing discarded  thrown  into  the  fire- 
places, whose  fires  were  kept  blazing. 
The  guards  were  continued  throughout 
this  whole  period  around  the  death  house, 
so  that  the  people  suspected  nothing. 
They  were  removed  only  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  the  cordon  around  the  wood 
was   raised. 

We  now  come  to  the  elaborate  efforts 
allegedly  made  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  conceal  the  real  facts  in  the 
case  and  to  whitewash  its  own  guilt. 
The  author  of  the  account  herein  ana- 
lyzed says: 

There    has    probably    not   been    another 
instance    in    the    whole    history    of   crime 
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of  precautions  to  escape  detection  half 
so  elaborate  as  in  the  Romanov  murder 
case.  All  sorts  of  subterfuges  have  been 
tried  by  lesser  criminals  with  more  or 
less  success.  Here  every  ruse  was  com- 
bined. The  murderers  carried  out  the 
following  comprehensive  program :  (1) 
They  gave  out  a  false  announcement  of 
the  "  execution  "  ;  (2)  they  destroyed  the 
bodies;  (3)  they  invented  a  mock  funeral, 
and  (4)  they  staged  a  mock  trial.  But 
the  very  complexity  of  the  Soviet  "  pre- 
cautions "  proved  their  undoing.  In  vain 
they  suborned  false  witnesses  to  give 
misleading  information  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  bodies,  announcing  offi- 
cially that  the  family  had  been  removed 
to  a  "  safe  place,"  &c.  *  *  *  Sokolov 
has  run  them  into  the  open. 

THE    FALSE    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Only  on  July  20,  1918,  was  the  an- 
nouncement made  at  the  meetings  and 
in  official  proclamations  that  "Nicholas 
the  Bloody "  had  been  executed.  The 
wireless  stations  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment flashed  the  news  abroad.  The 
official  announcement  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms: 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  elected  by  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  the  Councils  a  message  was 
made  public,  received  by  direct  wire  from 
the  Ural  Regional  Council,  concerning  the 
shooting  of  the  ex-Czar,  Nicholas  Ro- 
manov. 

Recently  Ekaterinburg,  the  capital  of 
the  Red  Ural,  was  seriously  threatened 
by  the  approach  of  the  Czechoslovak 
bands.  At  the  same  time  a  counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy  was  discovered, 
having  for  its  object  the  wresting  of  the 
tyrant  from  the  hands  of  the  council's 
authority  by  armed  force.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  the  Presidium  of  the  Ural  Re- 
gional Council  decided  to  shoot  the  ex- 
Czar,  Nicholas  Romanov.  This  decision 
was  carried  out  on  July  16. 

The  wife  .and  son  of  Romanov  have 
been  sent  to  a  place  of  security.  Docu- 
ments concerning  the  conspiracy  which 
were  discovered  have  been  forwarded  to 
Moscow  by  a  special  messenger. 

It  had  been  recently  decided  to  bring 
the  ex-Czar  before  a  tribunal  to  be  tried 
for  his  crimes  against  the  people,  and 
only  later  occurrences  led  to  delay  in 
adopting  this  course.  The  Presidency  of 
the  Central  Executive  Committee,  after 
having  discussed  the  circumstances  which 
compelled  the  Ural  Regional  Council  to 
take  the  decision  to  shoot  Nicholas  Ro- 
manov, decided  as  follows :  The  Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee,  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Presidium,  accept  the  decision 


of   the    Ural    Regional    Council    as    bei*g 
regular. 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  has 
now  at  its  disposal  extremely  important 
material  concerning  the  Nicholas  Ro- 
manov affair,  his  own  diaries,  which  he 
kept  almost  to  the  last  days;  the  diaries 
of  his  wife  and  children,  his  correspond- 
ence, among  which  are  letters  by  Greg- 
ory Rasputin  to  Romanov  and  his  family. 
All  these  materials  will  be  examined  and 
published  in  the  near  future. 

On  the  basis  of  the  official  documents 
of  investigation  placed  in  his  hands  by 
Sokolov,  the  author  of  The  Times  arti- 
cles declares  that  every  statement  con- 
tained in  this  official  Soviet  announce- 
ment is  false,  showing  up  in  more  glar- 
ing colors  the  diabolical  nature  of  the 
plot  conceived  and  carried  out  by  Sverd- 
lov  and  his  accomplices.  First  of  all,  the 
alleged  message  from  the  Ural  Council 
was  concocted  by  Sverdlov  himself.  The 
Czechs  did  enter  Ekaterinburg,  but  not 
until  July  25,  nine  days  after  the  "exe- 
cution." There  is  no  evidence  of  an 
armed  plot  to  liberate  the  ex-Czar.  The 
Presidium  of  the  Ural  Council  did  not 
"  decide "  to  shoot  the  Czar,  for  that 
"  decision "  was  dictated  from  Moscow 
by  Sverdlov.  The  Czarina  and  the 
Czarevitch  were  not  sent  to  a  place  of 
security,  but  were  foully  murdered. 
There  was  no  intention  to  bring  the 
Czar  to  trial  before  an  official  tri- 
bunal. The  alleged  "  later  occurrences  " 
were  fictitious.  The  "  important  mate- 
rial," including  diaries  and,,  correspond- 
ence, it  is  implied,  were  never  intended 
to  be  published,  and  have  not  been  pub- 
lished to  this  day. 

In  Ekaterinburg  an  official  announce- 
ment duplicating  the  message  read  be- 
fore the  Tsik  was  issued,  and  another  an- 
nouncement signed  by  Sverdlov  approv- 
ing the  "  execution  "  was  similarly  pub- 
lished. This  second  announcement  read 
as  follows: 

Decision  of  the  Presidium  of  the  All 
Russian  Centr.  Ex.  Com.  of  ,18th  July, 
A.  C.  The  All  Russian  Centr.  Ex.  Com. 
of  Soviets  of  W.  P.  R.*  and  Cossack  Dep- 
uties in  the  person  of  its  Presidium  ap- 
proves the  action  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Reg.   Sov.  of  the  Ural. 

(Signed)      The  President  of  the  Tsik, 
Y.   SVERDLOV. 

•Evidently  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Re- 
public—Ed. Note. 
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The  date  given  shows  that  this  decision 
of  approval  was  kept  back  for  two  days 
after  its  ostensible  issue.  The  official 
evidences  demonstrate,  says  The  Times 
correspondent,  that  the  very  text  of  the 
Ekaterinburg  announcement  had  been 
dictated  and  approved  by  Sverdlov. 

THE  MOCK  FUNERAL 
The  next  step  in  the  work  of  deception 
was  the  invention  of  a  mock  funeral  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  Russia  and 
abroad.  The  official  Soviet  organ,  Isves- 
tia,  according  to  a  telegram  from  Mos- 
cow to  The  London  Times  on  Sept.  23, 
1918,  published  the  following  account, 
false  from  start  to  finish : 

The  body  of  the  ex-Czar,  which  had 
been  buried  in  a  wood  at  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, was  exhumed,  the  grave  having 
been  found  through  information  supplied 
by  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  execution.  The  ex- 
humation took  place  in  the  presence  of 
many  representatives  of  the  supreme  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  in  Western  Sibe- 
ria, the  local  clergy  and  delegates  from 
the  People's  Army,  Cossacks  and  Czecho- 
slovaks. The  body  was  placed  in  a  zinc 
coffin,  incased  in  a  costly  covering  of  Si- 
berian cedar,  and  the  coffin  was  exposed 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Ekaterinburg  under 
a  guard  of  honor  composed  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  People's  Army.  The 
body  will  be  temporarily  buried  in  a  spe- 
cial sarcophagus  at  Omsk. 

THE  MOCK  TRIAL 
Comment  on  this  solemn  farc.e  is  un- 
necessary. The  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  deception  was  forged  with  the  holding 
of  a  mock  trial.  A  whole  year  later,  in 
September,  1919,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  and  the  gradual  divul- 
gation of  the  real  facts,  the  Bolshevists 
staged  at  Perm  an  ostensible  "  trial," 
which  aimed  to  clear  them  of  all  respon- 
sibility, despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
officially  approved  the  execution  of  the 
Czar  as  regular.  This  "  trial "  is  stated 
to  have  been  held  on  Sept.  17,  1919,  in 
the  House  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Perm  Soviet.  The  proceedings  were 
reported  in  the  Bolshevist  paper  Pravdaf 
as  follows: 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  has  consid- 
ered the  case  of  the  murder  of  the  late 
Czar  Nicholas  Romanov,  his  wife,  the 
Princess   of  Hesse,    their   daughters   Olga 

tReproduced  by  the  Russian  paper  Rossia 
(Paris)  No.  1,  on  Dec.  17.  1910. 


(Tatiana),  Marie  and  Anastasia,  and  their 
suite.  In  all  eleven  persons  were  assas- 
sinated. Of  the  twenty-eight  persons  ac- 
cused three  were  members  of  the  Eka- 
terinburg Soviet  —  Grusinov,  Yakhontov 
and  Malutin;  among  the  accused  were 
also  two  women,  Maria  Apraksina  and 
Elizaveta  Mironova.  The  account  of  the 
murder  as  gathered  from  the  material 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  is  as  follows: 

The  Czar  and  all  the  members  of  his 
entourage  were  shot— no  mockery  and  no 
cruelties  took  place.  Yakhontov  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  organized  the  murder 
in  order  to  throw  the  discredit  of  the 
crime  on  the  Soviet  authorities,  whose 
adversary  he  became  after  having  joined 
the  Socialist  revolutionaries  of  the  Left 
Wing.  The  plan  of  murdering  the  Czar 
was  conceived  during  the  latter's  stay  at 
Tobolsk,  but  the  Czar  was  too  strictly 
watched.  In  Ekaterinburg,  when  the 
Czechoslovak  troops  were  approaching  the 
town,  the  Soviet  authorities  were  panic- 
stricken  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  avail  himself  of  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission (for  combating  counter-revolution) 
and  to  give  the  order  to  murder 
the  Czar  and  his  family.  Yakhontov  ad- 
mitted that  he  personally  participated  in 
the  murder,  and  that  he  took  vipon  him- 
self the  responsibility  for  it.  He,  how- 
ever, said  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  robbery  of  the  belongings  of  the 
Czar's  family.  According  to  his  depo- 
sition, Czar  Nicholas  said  before  he 
died:  "  For  the  murder  of  the  Czar  Russia 
will  curse  the  Bolsheviki."  Grusinov  and 
Malutin  stated  that  they  did  not  know 
anything  about  Yakhontov' s  plans  and 
only  carried  out  his  orders.  Yakhontov 
was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Grusinov,  Malutin, 
Apraksina  and  Mironova  were  found 
guilty  of  robbery  committed  on  the  mur- 
dered members  of  the  Czar's  family. 
They  were  sentenced  to  death,  too.  The 
death  sentence  was  carried  out  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Several  objects  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Czar  were  discovered  with  a 
thief  named  Kiritshevsky,  who  stated  that 
these  things  had  been  given  to  him  by  a 
man  named  Sorin,  who  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Local  Extraordinary  Commission. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  Sorin  was  the 
commander  of  a  revolutionary  battalion. 
Sorin  was  a  personal  friend  of  Beloboro- 
dov,  who  also  participated  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Emperor. 

Not  one  of  the  names  mentioned,  ex- 
cept that  of  Beloborodov,  says  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  official  account,  bears  any 
resemblance  to  any  on  the  list  of  164 
persons  mentioned  in  the  official  dossier 
as  having  been  implicated  in  the  crime, 
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or  even  under  suspicion.  The  twenty- 
four  members  of  the  Ekaterinburg  Sov- 
diep  are  known;  not  one  of  the  men  men- 
tioned appeared  on  it.  The  name  Yak- 
hontov  cannot  be  identified  with  that  of 
Yurovsky.  Beloborodov,  stigmatized  in 
the  Pravda  as  a  thief,  had  been  promoted 
to  the  Tsik — the  highest  honor  obtainable 
in  Soviet  Russia — for  the  very  assassina- 
tion for  which  he  was  subsequently  de- 
nounced, and  which,  according  to  the 
official  dossier  of  the  investigation,  he 
had  carried  out  at  the  order  of  the  Tsik 
itself.  With  this  concoction  of  a  "  trial  " 
of  the  alleged  murderers  of  the  whole 
imperial  family  working,  as  declared,  to 
discredit  the  Soviet  Government,  the 
whole  solemn  farce  is  complete,  and  the 
last  effort  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
clear  its  own  skirts  is  consummated. 

INVESTIGATORS'  TASK  COMPLETED 

The  long,  devoted  and  unremitting  la- 
bors of  Sokolov  and  General  Diedrichs 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  crime  have 
been  described  in"  the  October  issue  of 
Current  History.  Hundreds  of  witnesses 
were  examined,  hundreds  of  clues  fol- 
lowed down,  leading  from  the  death 
chamber  to  the  Ural  wood  where  the 
bodies  were  destroyed.  Having  estab- 
lished, with  the  evidences  of  accomplices 
and  inspection  of  the  "  death-house,"  the 
fact  that  a  murder  had  been  committed, 
the  investigating  magistrate  had  either 
to  find  the  bodies  or  to  prove  what  had 
become  of  them. 

This  proved  to  be  a  task  of  tremendous 
difficulty.  Having  located  the  scene  of 
the  destruction,  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain miners  with  pumping  machinery; 
woodsmen  and  surveyors  to  examine  the 
shaft  and  study  the  ground.  These  new 
forces,  as  well  as  the  necessary  funds, 
were  provided  by  the  late  Admiral  Kol- 
chak  out  of  his  own  means.  Under  the 
orders  and  direction  of  General  Died- 
richs    a    considerable    force    of    White 


Guards  was  formed  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  operations.  The  men  were  all 
miners  and  peasants  versed  in  woodcraft 
from  .the  Urals.  Several  hundreds 
camped  around  the  Ganina  Yama  (ditch). 
These  men  worked  with  intense  energy. 
All  traces  of  the  work  of  destruction 
were  uncovered.  The  false  bottom  of  the 
shaft  was  revealed,  the  contents  ex- 
tracted with  infinite  labor.  There  were 
literally  hundreds  of  proofs  now  avail- 
able, including  many  of  the  remain- 
ing jewels,  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
personal  belongings  of  the  murdered 
family.  The  complete  collection  was  ex- 
amined and  classified  by  Sokolov;  it  is 
given  in  full  in  the  dossier  published  in 
The  Times.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were 
afterward  identified  by  witnesses. 

The  whole  crime  thus  stood  at  last  re- 
vealed. All  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  cover  up  the  facts,  and 
to  absolve  itself  from  guilt  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  are  declared  by  this 
chronicler  to  have  been  demonstrated 
false  by  the  relentless  and  innumerable 
evidences  contained  in  the  Sokolov 
dossier.  The  full  story  of  how  the  Soviet 
authorities  of  Ekaterinburg  consummated 
one  of  the  most  brutal  regicides  of  his- 
tory has  been  at  last  published  to  the 
entire  civilized  world.  It  will  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  history  after  handing 
down  the  passionless,  inexorable  record 
of  how  the  whole  imperial  family  of  the 
Romanovs  was  done  to  death  by  Bolshe- 
vist leaders  in  the  basement  room  of  a 
remote  provincial  town  in  Siberia,  how 
their  helpless  bodies  were  hacked  to 
pieces  in  an  obscure  wood,  then  burned 
and  their  ashes  buried  at  the  bottom  of 
a  mining  shaft,  and  to  decide  finally  and 
irrevocably  whether  or  not,  as  these  arti- 
cles declare,  the  official  Government  of 
Russia  plotted  the  infamy  and  subse- 
quently falsified,  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  the  actual  truth. 


Yurovsky  and  the  Murder  of  the  Czar 

Another  Version  of  the  Tragedy  Given    by  a  British  Officer— His 
Interview  With  the  Regicide  Yurovsky. 


THE  long  article,  by  Captain  Francis 
MacCullagh,  which  appeared  under 
the  above  title  in  the  September 
issue  of  Nineteenth  Century,  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  fascinating  studies 
of  the  murder  of  the  Russian  imperial 
family  which  have  yet  appeared  in  print. 
Captain  MacCullagh,  a  British  officer 
turned  journalist,  tells  the  whole  story 
of  the  last  days  of  the  Romanovs  in 
Ekaterinburg  "  from  the  evidence  of 
various  eyewitnesses  seen  at  different 
places  in  Ekaterinburg  and  from  Rus- 
sian official  reports  never  before  pub- 
lished." "  These  accounts,"  he  adds,  "  all 
corroborate  one  another  on  the  main 
facts,  though  they  differ  sometimes  on 
minor  details,  so  that  the  description 
*  *  *  given  may  be  taken  as,  on  the 
whole,  authentic." 

The  story  as  told  by  Captain  Mac- 
Cullagh shows  the  same  fundamental  fea- 
tures as  that  told  by  the  correspondent 
of  The  London  Times  (see  preceding 
article),  with  only  a  discrepancy  in  mat- 
ters of  detail.  The  main  difference  lies 
in  his  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  explana- 
tion that  the  immediate  motive  of  the 
murder  was  the  fear  that  the  Czechs 
would  enter  the  city,  and  that,  by  a 
monarchist  plot,  the  Czar  and  his  family 
would  be  rescued.*  He  cites  in  support 
of  this  view  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  was  acting  British  Consul  in 
Ekaterinburg  when  the  tragedy  occurred, 
and  who  told  Captain  MacCullagh  that 
the  approach  of  the  Czech  forces  in  July 
threw  the  Bolshevist  authorities  into  a 
veritable  panic,  despite  their  proclama- 
tions that  they  would  never  evacuate  the 
city  and  their  action  in  shooting  any  one 
who  discredited  this.  This  panic  reached 
its  climax,  according  to  the  evidence  of 

♦According  to  this  version,  the  last  mes- 
sage from  Moscow,  taking  cognizance  of  the 
Czech  advance,  had  declared  that  Yurovsky 
and  Golshchekin  would  answer  for  the  Czar's 
safety  with  their  heads.  Taking  this  to  mean 
that  they  would  be  put  to  death  if  the  Czar 
were  rescued,  they  decided  on  the  "  execu- 
tion." 


people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ipatiev  house,  on  the  night  of  July  16, 
when  the  murders  were  committed.  The 
sentries  showed  great  nervousness,  and 
the  placing  of  machine  guns  all  around 
the  villa  drove  all  the  people  indoors.  The 
British  Acting  Consul,  as  he  passed  by 
late  in  the  evening,  on  his  way  to  the 
Consulate,  but  a  short  distance  beyond, 
was  almost  shot  by  one  of  these  sentries 
because  he  did  not  obey  quickly  enough 
an  order  to  walk  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street. 

According  to  this  account,  on  July  17, 
Goloshchekin,  the  leading  commissary  of 
the  town,  announced  the  murder  for  the 
first  time  at  a  Communist  meeting  held 
in  the  Municipal  Theatre.  After  outlin- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  situation,  with  the 
Czechs  advancing,  "  those  hirelings  of 
French  and  British  capitalists,"  and  in 
company  with  "  the  old  Czarist  Gener- 
als "  who  "  all  think  that  they  will  get 
their  Czar  again,"  he  added  solemnly: 
°  But  they  never  shall."  In  the  deep 
hush  that  fell,  he  cried :  "  We  shot  him 
last  night."  These  simple  yet  terrifying 
words  produced  such  a  commotion  that 
he  added  quickly :  "  And  we  have  sent 
his  wife  and  family  to  a  place  of  safety." 
Thus,  says  the  writer,  arose  the  legend 
circulated  by  the  Bolsheviki  that  not 
only  the  family,  but  also  the  Czar,  had 
been  sent  to  Perm,  which  persisted  so 
strongly  that  even  some  of  the  relatives 
of  the  Czar  refused  to  believe  that  he 
was  dead.  The  belief  that  the  family 
at  least  had  been  saved  was  assiduously 
cultivated  by  the  Bolshevist  Government, 
as  the  foregoing  article  shows. 

The  story  of  the  murder,  as  told  by 
Captain  MacCullagh,  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

At  about  1  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  Yurovsky  awoke  the  Czar  and 
told  him  that  the  Czechs  were  expected 
to  enter  the  town  before  daybreak.  It 
would  be  better  for  him  and  his  family 
to  come  down  into  the  cellar  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  flying  bullets,  he  said.   "  Are 
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they  so  near?"  asked  the  Czar.  He 
thanked  Yurovsky  courteously  as  he  rose 
and  dressed.  Yurovsky  woke  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  In  the  story  as 
told  by  The  Times  correspondent,  it  was 
Yurovsky  who  led  the  way  down  into 
the  cellar.  According  to  Captain  Mac- 
Cullagh's  account,  the  family  went  first, 
and  Yurovsky  and  his  accomplices  fol- 
lowed. The  Czar  looked  thin  and  hag- 
gard. Owing  to  the  verminous  condition 
of  the  house  the  whole  party  had  cut 
their  hair,  and  the  Czar  had  trimmed  his 
beard  shorter  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  The  shorn  hair  of  the  whole 
family  was  afterward  found  in  a  disused 
stove.  The  Czar  was  dressed  in  a  khaki 
military  blouse,  soft  leather  high  boots, 
and  wore  no  cap.  According  to  this  ac- 
count he  not  only  had  been  deprived  of 
his  epaulets,  as  described  in  the  fore- 
going article,  but  also  of  his  St.  George's 
cross.  Another  difference  of  detail  is 
seen  in  the  statement  that  it  was  one 
of  the  Grand  Duchesses  who  carried  the 
crippled  boy  down  the  cellar  stairs,  not 
the  Czar  himself,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  his  arm  to  the  Czarina.  A  dra- 
matic picture  is  drawn  of  the  family's 
descent  into  the  cellar,  of  the  pathetic 
procession  of  two  helpless  women,  four 
gently  bred  beautiful  young  girls,  one 
of  them  talked  of  at  one  time  as  the 
future  Queen  of  England  (Tatiana),  and 
the  quiet,  unsuspecting  Czar.  One  of 
the  soldiers  flashed  the  light  of  his 
lantern  down  the  cellar  steps,  which  were 
dark  and  narrow.  The  little  Pekingese 
dog  carried  by  Tatiana  licked  her  face 
affectionately  as  she  cautiously  went 
down. 

Having  arrived  in  the  underground 
cellar,  the  little  group  of  prisoners  clus- 
tered together  at  one  end,  while  Yurov- 
sky, Mediedev  and  another  "  helper," 
Mrachkovsky,  stood  in  silence  at  the 
other  end,  with  the  soldiers  who  looked 
on  with  strained  expectancy.  The  first 
inkling  of  what  was  to  occur  was  given 
the  Czar  when  Mrachkovsky  and  Medve- 
dev  drew  their  revolvers,  and  the  fear 
became  a  certainty  when  Yurovsky  drew 
forth  a  paper  and  began  to  read  it  loudly 
by  the  garish  light  of  a  lantern  which 
one  of  the  soldiers  held  up. 

This  paper  was  merely  an  order  of  the 


Soviet  Republic  to  execute  "  Nicholas 
Romanov  the  Bloody,  and  all  his  fam- 
ily." Yurovsky  shrieked,  rather  than 
read  these  ominous  words. 

The  Empress,  followed  by  all  the 
others  except  the  Czar,  fell  on  their 
knees  and  crossed  themselves.  The  Czar 
stepped  forward  just  as  Yurovsky  fin- 
ished reading  the  decree  and  placed  him- 
self in  front  of  his  wife  and  children, 
saying  something — evidently  a  plea  for 
his  family — which  Yurovsky's  voice 
drowned.  Apparently  fearful  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  such  an  appeal  on  his 
assistants,  Yurovsky  raised  his  hand  like 
a  flash,  fired  and  shot  the  Emperor 
through  the  brain.  His  first  shot,  which 
killed  the  Czar,  is  not  mentioned  in  The 
Times  account.  It  was  the  signal  for  a 
wild  and  bloody  scene  of  carnage.  The 
lamps  crashed  on  the  ground;  some  of 
them  were  broken  and  flared  up,  light- 
ing the  cellar  with  a  lurid  yellow  glare, 
transpierced  by  flashes  of  flame  from 
the  thundering  revolvers.  The  soldiers, 
insane  with  blood  lust,  bayoneted  bodies 
already  dead,  beat  in  the  skulls  of  the 
already  motionless  corpses  with  the  butt 
ends  of  their  jguns.  Two  or  three  leaped 
upon  Tatiana,  who  sat  up  screaming 
"  Mother!  Mother!"  Some  ran  their  bay- 
onets through  her,  others  beat  in  her 
head.  Seventeen  deep  dents  were  made  in 
the  cellar  floor  from  the  furious  bayonet 
thrusts.  Sixteen  bullet  holes  were  left 
in  the  wall,  and  a  bullet  was  fpund  in 
each  subsequently.  Some  of  them  must 
have  passed  through  the  body  of  one  of 
the  victims  before  they  imbedded  them- 
selves in  the  plaster.  The  low  altitude 
at  which  they  struck  showed  that  the 
party  was  on  its  knees.  Incidentally, 
Yurovsky  had  three  of  his  fingers  shot 
off  in  the  wild  orgy  of  killing,  and 
while  the  bodies  were  carried  out, 
wrapped  in  white  blankets,  he  had  the 
wound  attended  to.  Captain  MacCullagh 
afterward  noticed  the  mutilation  when  he 
met  Yurovsky  in  his  house.  Yurovsky 
spoke  of  it  himself  and  explained  it  as 
an  accident  incurred  in  work  done  for 
the  Soviet. 

The  bodies  were  carried  upstairs, 
brought  out  through  the  kitchen  door 
and  thrown  into  the  military  lorry  then 
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waiting  in  the  courtyard,  together  with 
four  other  lorries.  [These  bore  the  oil 
and  acid  intended  to  facilitate  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  remains.]  Yurovsky  re- 
fused to  remain  behind,  despite  his  wound 
and    the    nerve-racking    events    of    the 


YANKEL    YUROVSKY 

Who    organized    the    murder    of    the    royal 

prisoners   and    himself   shot    down    the 

Czar  and   little   Czarevitch 

(International) 


night.  The  horrible  work  in  the  wood 
near  Kopchiki  (called  Koptiaki  in  The 
Times  account)  is  related  by  Captain 
MacCullagh  in  dramatic  detail. 

This  writer  visited  the  Ipatiev  house 
and  examined  it  thoroughly.  He  spoke 
with  many  witnesses,  including  Yurovsky. 
He  traveled  with  Paul  Medvedev  from 
Ekaterinburg  to  Moscow,  and  pronounced 
him  to  be  "  a  repulsive  individual."  He 
had  a  "  strange  and  terrible  interview  " 
with  Yurovsky,  on  whom  he  called  at  his 
home,  situated  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  scene  of  the  crime.  By  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  a  life  insurance  agent 
he  gained  his  confidence  enough  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him.  Whenever 
he  approached  the  subject  of  the  mur- 
der he  found  Yurovsky  morbidly  reti- 
cent, and  he  learned  nothing  of  his  part 
in  the  murder.  Whenever  he  spoke  of 
the  Czar,  whom  he  called  "  the  Auto- 
crat," a  baleful  light  flashed  in  his  eyes. 


Yurovsky  told  his  visitor  that  he  had 
gone  to  Moscow  before  the  Czechs  en- 
tered, and  had  had  an  interview  with 
Lenin.  Though  the  death  of  the  Czar 
was  never  mentioned,  his  interviewer 
imagines  the  scene  as  it  occurred  be- 
tween them,  but  on  what  evidence,  con- 
sidering his  admission  that  Yurovsky 
would  tell  him  practically  nothing,  re- 
mains obscure.  He  describes  the  isolated 
position  of  Yurovsky  in  Ekaterinburg, 
with  all  his  fellow-townsmen  shrinking 
away  from  him  in  horror.  He  brings  out 
the  horror  of  the  interview,  in  which 
the  words  exchanged  were  insufficient 
to  conceal  the  real  thought  in  the  mind 
of  the  visitor,  the  morbid  shrinking  of 
the  other. 

Yurovsky  was  dangerously  ill  at  thia 
time  with  heart  disease,  which  the  inter, 
viewer  dates  back  to  the  terrible  events 
of  the  night  of  July  16.  His  face  was 
sallow,  square,  wrinkled,  covered  with 
the  stubble  of  an  unshaved  beard.  His 
mustache  was  gray,  his  hair  uncombed. 
His  eyes  were  greenish  in  color  and  had 
a  hard  look  of  distrust.  He  wore 
pajamas  beneath  a  heavy  black  fur  coat, 
and  cloth  slippers  on  his  feet.  His  hand 
was  limp  and  clammy.  He  apologized 
for  his  costume,  explaining  his  illness. 
He  told  his  visitor  that  his  former  col- 
league Goloshchekin  had  died  of  typhoid 
at  Samara,  and  that  his  own  mother  had 
died  in  this  house  only  a  week  before. 
Captain  MacCullagh  had  already  been 
shown  her  picture  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  Pravda,  and  had  been  told  how 
savagely  proud  she  had  been  that  the 
humble  name  of  Yurovsky  would  be» 
linked  in  world  history  for  all  time  with 
the  proud  name  of  Romanov.  Yurovsky 
showed  considerable  feeling  over  his 
mother's  death.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
White  forces  into  Ekaterinburg,  he  ex- 
plained, his  mother,  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  when  he  fled  to 
Moscow,  had  been  arrested.  When  the 
Whites  evacuated  the  town,  however, 
she  had  been  left  dangerously  sick  in 
the  hospital,  and  forgotten.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Ekaterinburg  he  had  been  named  . 
head  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission, 
and  admitted  that  he  had  put  sixty  men 
to  death.     "  What  are  sixty  men?  "  he 
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asked  contemptuously.  It  was  then  that 
the  visitor  realized  that  he  was  standing 
in  the  presence  of  the  fierce  and  pitiless 
murderer  of  the  Czar  and  all  his  family. 
Today,  as  described  by  this  writer,  the 
Bolsheviki  are  trying  to  forget  the 
crime.  The  red  flag  waves  over  the 
Ipatiev  house.  High  up,  near  the  roof, 
a  huge  painting  has  been  placed,  repre- 
senting the  defeat  of  Kolchak  by  the  Red' 
Army,  which  is  shown  charging  across 
a  frozen  steppe  through  falling  snow  and 
the  smoke  of  battle.  The  gloomy  cellar 
where  the  Czar's  family  was  murdered 
has  been  turned  into  the  headquarters 
for  a  Bolshevist  club.  The  Bolshevist 
sign  giving  the  name  of  the  club  has  no 


reference  to  the  murder.  The  only  ref- 
erence made  to  it  is  in  the  changed  name 
of  the  former  Square  of  the  Ascension, 
which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
house,  and  which  now  bears  the  title  of 
"  The  Square  of  National  Vengeance." 

Though  accepting  the  Soviet  explana- 
tion of  the  immediate  motives  which  led 
to  the  "  execution  "  of  the  Czar,  Captain 
MacCullagh,  in  a  note  appended  at  the 
end  of  his  long  and  detailed  study,  re- 
fuses even  to  notice  the  Soviet  trial  of 
alleged  murderers  held  at  Perm,  on  the 
ground  that  "  it  constitutes  such  an  in- 
sult to  my  intelligence  that  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  make  any  comment 
on  it." 


"Through  Bolshevist  Russia 


ANEW  witness  on  the  conditions  in 
Soviet  Russia  has  arisen  in  the  per- 
son of  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden.  In  her 
book,  "  Through  Bolshevist  Russia,"  re- 
cently published  in  England,  she  has 
recorded  her  experiences  and  impressions 
as  a  member  of  the  British  Labor  Dele- 
gation which  recently  investigated  Soviet 
affairs  at  first  hand.  She  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Russian  revolution,  is 
opposed  to  all  foreign  intervention,  is  a 
merciless  critic  of  the  policy  of  the 
Allies  towards  Russia,  and  earnestly  de- 
sires that  peace  be  made  with  the  Mos- 
cow rulers.  Her  visit  to  Russia  left  her 
unshaken  in  these  beliefs.  Yet  she  wore 
no  blinders,  and  she  records  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Russophil  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  and  lowly  folk  whom  she 
found  half  famishing,  in  rags  and  tat- 
ters, unclean,  ravaged  by  disease,  and 
facing  a  long  and  rigorous  Winter  with- 
out prospects  of  food  or  fuel.  That  the 
Bolshevist  rule  is  a  tyranny,  whose  ulti- 
mate aim  is  world  revolution,  she  admits. 
The  Bolshevist  Government,  Mrs. 
Snowden  shows,  has  no  use  for  "  con- 
scientious objectors,"  of  whom  fifteen 
were  shot  recently  by  the  Moscow  rulers. 
To  a  member  of  the  delegation  intro- 
duced as  such  Trotzky  said :  "  We  can 
have  nobody  here  who  preaches  peace 
and  wants  to^stop  the  war."  Mr.  Lans- 
bury,  had  he  been  a  Russian  citizen, 
would    have   been    shot,   not    subsidized. 


Striking  trade  unionists  would  be  driven 
to  compulsory  labor  at  the  point  of  the 
rifle.  The  author  records  having  seen 
with  her  own  eyes  how  "  rebellious  work- 
men, loading  a  ship  with  fish  in  the  hot 
sun  at  Astrakhan,  who  struck  for  a  rest, 
were  driven  back  to  their  work  by  Com- 
munist sailors  with  loaded  rifles."  Of 
democracy  'she  declares  that  "  there  is 
not  an  ounce  of  democratic  control  in 
the  politics  of  Russia."  Five  peasants 
have  only  one  vote:  in  the  city  every 
individual  votes  as  such.  And  this  in  a 
country  where  the  peasantry  are  esti- 
mated at  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Voting  is  only  by  show  of  hands, 
and  those  who  vote  against  the  Com- 
munist candidates  are.  marked  down. 
Meeting  places  and  printing  presses  are 
controlled  by  the  Government.  "  The 
pretense  of  democracy  is  vanishing." 
The  Russian  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat "  is  at  best  an  attempt  by  a  few 
men  to  compel  the  people  of  Russia  to 
have  what  in  their  opinion  is  good  for 
them."  Speaking  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission  and  its  ramifications  of  old- 
time  spies  and  informers,  the  author 
says :  "  I  know  that  everybody  in  Rus- 
sia outside  the  Communist  Party  goes  in 
terror  of  his  liberty  or  his  life."  Tho 
number  of  those  shot  by  the  commission 
without  trial  is  admitted  by  it  to  be 
8,500;  the  true  number,  she  intimated, 
is  much  higher. 
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Vatican's  New  Place  in  World  Politics 

Causes    of    the    Remarkable     Growth    of    Papal 
Influence  in  European  Chancelleries  Since  the  War 

By  SISLEY  HUDDLESTON 


THE  Vatican  is  again  a  great  power 
in  world  politics.  It  has  been  my 
own  business  to  examine  many  of 
the  manifestations  of  this  im- 
mense revival,  and  not  in  one,  but  in  prac- 
tically every  country  of  Europe,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  America,  does 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  openly  take 
its  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  con- 
tinents torn  and  shattered  by  the  long 
war.  In  making  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  situation,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood in  advance  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
criticise  or  to  approve  the  claim  and  the 
exercise  of  temporal  power  by  the 
Church,  nor  do  I  intend  to  criticise  or  to 
approve  the  particular  direction  which 
these  Papal  politics  are  taking.  Not 
always  is  it  easy  to  take  a  detached 
viewpoint  and  to  present  facts  impar- 
tially— especially,  indeed,  when  those 
facts  are  not  always  tangibly  demon- 
strable, but  are  occult,  only  to  be  sensed 
by  those  who  live  in  the  atmosphere  of 
international  politics.  But  the  writer 
believes  he  is  impartial  and  has  always 
dealt  impartially  with  this  subject.  There 
are  certain  phenomena  which  are  occur- 


ring all  over  the  globe  in  which  the 
Church  is  playing  indubitably  a  promi- 
nent part  after  some  years  of  compara- 
tive political  extinction,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  put  together  the  various 
movements  and  events  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  one  bound  Catholicism 
has  become  a  huge  force  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

It  always  has  been  necessary  to  take 
Catholicism  seriously  into  the  reckoning; 
but  never  anything  like  so  much  as  now, 
and  the  Vatican  is  out  to  capture  more 
and  more  control  of  world  affairs. 
Whether  that  is  good  or  bad  I  leave  it 
to  others  to  decide,  remaining  in  my 
role  of  recorder — a  recorder  who  has 
long  been  a  close  student  of  politics,  liv- 
ing and  moving  about  Chancelleries, 
listening  to  statesmen,  and  trying  to 
catch  the  thought  cf  diplomatists.  Diplo- 
matists, statesmen,  officials  of  Chancel- 
leries, if  they  do  not  always  speak  the 
language  of  the  Vatican,  are  quite  con- 
scious of  its  new  energy  and  are,  even 
when  they  are  personally  hostile  to 
Catholicism  as  a  religion,  anxious  to  em- 
ploy it  as  a  political  instrument  in  their 
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own  favor.  It  is  precisely  this  anxiety 
of  the  statesmen  to  use  the  Vatican  that 
increases  its  force,  so  that  today  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
controls  the  world  in  a  much  more  real 
and  widespread  way  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual Government.  Governments  are 
striving,  each  from  its  own  centre,  to 
control  the  world,  and  are  keenly  realiz- 
ing how  powerless  they  are  in  the  con- 
fusion of  things — how  their  writ  does  not 
run  far  or  effectively  beyond  their  own 
realm;  whereas  the  Vatican,  which  has 
no  territorial  realm,  which  has  only  a 
centre,  has  its  spiritual  kingdom  every- 
where. 

POWER  OF  THE  VATICAN 

To  it  politicians,  no  matter  what  their 
creed,  are  turning  for  help.  It  is  im- 
possible to  preserve  order  in  the  complex 
and  topsy-turvy  universe  without  its 
influence.  It  is  so  vital  a  factor  in 
restoration  that  even  Protestant  (or 
rather  agnostic)  Englishmen  like  "Mr. 
Balfour  are  asking  that  the  moral  au- 
thority of  the  Vatican  be  utilized  on  the 
League  ofv  Nations  in  order  to  make  the 
League  something  of  a  reality;  that  even 
the  anti-Catholic  rulers  of   France   are 


willing  to  make  any  concessions  that 
public  opinion  would  stand  to  enlist  the 
diplomatic  support  of  the  Pope  in  the 
government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
formation  of  a  great  Catholic  bloc  in 
Central  Europe  to  counterbalance  the 
aggressive  and  Protestant  Prussia;  that 
even  the  Italian  King  and  authorities  are 
seeking  something  more  than  "  frozen 
enmity  " — a  real  reconciliation — with  the 
Pope,  who  regards  them  as  usurpers  on 
his  proper  territory,  because  without 
Papal  assistance  they  may  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  revolutionary  vortex ;  that  even 
— but  we  shall  see  how  manifold  are 
these  manifestations  of  a  new  respect 
for  the  political  power  of  the  Curia. 

Before  proceeding  to  elaborate  these 
statements  and  show  their  practical  im- 
portance for  America,  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  how  inevitable  is  this  revival. 
There  have  been  bad  blunders  made  by 
the  political  directors  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  there  has  been  great  opposition  to 
them,  with  some  reversals  of  fortune  per- 
haps not  altogether  deserved.  But  noth- 
ing could  rob  this  tremendous  organiza- 
tion, with  its  300,000,000  of  adherents 
forming  a  solid  bloc  in  almost  every 
civilized  country,  of  its  influence  on  af- 
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fairs.  The  Church,  unlike  any  other  ex- 
cept the  Mohammedan  Church,  is  a 
worldwide  institution.  All  other  forms 
of  Christianity  are  essentially  national, 
with  the  possible  exception,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  of  Christian  Science.  Rome 
stands  eternal,  and  if  the  Papal  posses- 
sions are  gone,  the  influence  of  Rome 
transcends  all  question  of  territory.  It 
has  no  frontiers.  The  orders  of  Rome 
mean  more  than  the  orders  of  any  other 
outside  authority,  and  often  mean  more 
than  the  orders  of  the  inside  authority; 
and  this  power  goes  everywhere.  It  is 
shut  up  in  no  watertight  department  of 
State. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  no  use 
were  made  in  the  political  sphere  of  this 
might.  During  the  wTar  national  passions 
on  either  side  were  naturally  predomi- 
nant and  the  Church  could  only  play 
second  fiddle.  It  was  impotent.  But  now 
its  powers,  transmitted  from  one  centre 
through  an  endless  chain  of  functiona- 
ries, an  unbroken,  trained  hierarchy,  will 
have  an  amazing  potency  for  good  or 
evil,  according  to  whether  the  Vatican 
policy  is  wise  or  foolish. 


POWER  IN  UNITED  STATES 

The  Czech  can  be  affected  by  the  same 
decision  of  the  same  authority  as  the 
Irish-born  American.  There  is  certainly 
no  other  power  to  compare  with  that  of 
the  Vatican,  in  spite  of  its  vicissitudes 
of  the  last  hundred  years  or  so.  And 
in  point  of  numbers  the  Church  con- 
trolled from  Rome  is  growing  at  an  in- 
credible rate.  Take  the  case  of  America. 
There  were  in  1910  something  over  12,- 
000,000  members;  in  1915  nearly  14,000,- 
000,  and  in  the  last  year  16,000,000.  I 
am  giving  official  figures.  It  would  be 
hard  to  match  this  progress,  and  if  the 
Church  has  grown  so  remarkably  in 
America  it  has  always  been  far  and 
away  the  largest  individual  Church,  the 
Protestant  bodies  being  broken  up  into 
a  score  of  sects. 

In  the  Presidential  election  the  weight 
of  such  a  body  swung  in  any  direction  is 
devastating  for  the  other  side.  Now,  if 
there  is  any  cause  dear  to  the  Vatican,  in 
which  this  mass  of  electors  could  be  em- 
ployed, would  it  not  be  extraordinary  if 
the  mass  were  not  thus  employed?  There 
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is  often  an  absence  of  a  clear-cut  issue, 
but  the  Irish  question  supplied  an  issue. 
Although  on  the  whole  the  Papal  Court 
has  refrained  from  direct  and  overt 
interference  in  this  problem,  which  may 
embroil  England  and  America,  yet  there 
could  not  but  be  sympathy  with  Catholic 
Ireland  and  some  resentment  toward 
England,  which  had  refused  independ- 
ence to  the  Green  Isle — or  should  one 
now  say  the  Bloody  Isle? 

Sixteen  million  active  adherents !  What 
a  wonderful  voting  organization,  and 
how  could  the  Vatican  fail  to  direct  in 
some  measure  the  policies  of  candidates, 
of  the  eventual  President?  That  in  fact 
this  pressure  was  used  is  well  known. 
Individual  priests  like  Dr.  Mannix,  of 
course,  mean  something,  but  prove  noth- 
ing. He  helped  the  fiery  crusade;  but 
he  is  a  single  and  rather  compromising 
person;  and  it  is  perhaps  good  tactics 
to  repudiate  him.  What  is  much  more 
important  is  the  general  attitude  of 
Catholic  agents  of  all  kinds,  an  attitude 
that  is  not  expressed  in  wild  gestures, 
but  in  quiet  work. 

INFLUENCE  IN  IRELAND 

In  Ireland  itself  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  may  be  more  clearly  discerned. 
All  who  have  had  occasion  to  visit  that 
unhappy  country  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  priests  for 
the  strength  of  the  national  movement. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  assess  the  moral 
values  of  the  fact;  they  may  have  done, 
for  what  I  have  to  say,  a  bad  or  good 
work;  they  may  have  been  right  or 
wrong;  but  that  the  Vatican  could  have 
exercised  a  decisive  influence — and  in 
fact  did — on  events  is  obvious.  The 
interest  of  the  Vatican  as  conceived  by 
Cardinal  Gasparri,  who  is  the  astute 
political  director,  is  to  obtain  the  largest 
measure  of  liberty  for  Catholic  popula- 
tions everywhere  in  the  world,  in  order 
that  Catholicism  itself  may  be  strength- 
ened in  a  religious  sense  and  in  its  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Courts  and 
foreign  offices. 

For  many  ages  [we  may  quote  from 
the  Statesman's  Tear  Book]  until  Pius 
IX.'s  reign,  with  some  comparatively  short 
breaks,  the  Popes  or  Roman  Pontiffs  bore 
temporal  sway  over  a  territory  stretching 
across  Mid-Italy  from  sea  to  sea  and  com- 


prising an  area  of  some  16,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  finally  of  some 
3,125,000  souls.  Of  this  dominion  the  whole 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  Italian 
Kingdom.  Furthermore,  by  an  Italian 
•  law  dated  May  13,  1871,  there  was  guaran- 
teed to  his  Holiness  and  his  successors 
for  ever,  besides  possessions  of  the  Vati- 
can and  Lateran  palaces  and  the  villa  of 
Castel  Gandolfo,  a  yearly  income  of 
3,225,000  lire,  or  £129,000,  which  allowance 
(whose  arrears  would  in  1915  amount  to 
145,125,000  lire,  or  £5,805,000,  without 
interest)  still  remains  unclaimed  and 
unpaid. 

The  central  administration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  permanent  committees  called 
Sacred  Congregations,  composed  of  Car- 
dinals, with  consultors  and  officials. 
There  are  now  eleven  Sacred  Congrega- 
tions, viz.,  Holy  Office,  ConsistoHal,  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Sacraments,  Council,  Re- 
ligious, Propaganda  Fide,  Index,  Rites, 
Ceremonial,  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  Studies.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  permanent  commissions,  for  ex- 
ample, one  for  Biblical  studies,  another 
for  historical  studies,  another  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  faith,  in  Rome,  another 
for  codification  of  canon  law.  Further- 
more, the  Roman  Curia  contains  three 
tribunals,  to  wit,  the  Apostolic  Peniten- 
tiary, the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Signature,  and  the  Sacred  Roman 
Rota;  and,  lastly,  various  offices,  as  the 
Apostolic  Chancery,  the  Apostolic  Datary, 
the  Apostolic  Chamber,  the  Secretariate 
of   State,    &c. 

The  States  wherewith  the  Holy  See 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  were  (be- 
fore the  break-up  of  Europe)  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain 
and  the  United  Kingdom  (1914),  together 
with  most  of  the  American  republics,  ex- 
cept  the   United   States   and   Mexico. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is, 
in  spite  of  the  alleged  loss  of  temporal, 
or  rather  of  territorial,  power,  a  State 
Department  at  the  Vatican  to  which  are 
attached  Ambassadors.  Now,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  Ambassadors  or 
other  Ministers  attached  to  the  Holy  See 
which  will  serve  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  diplomatic  power  of  the  Pope  and  the 
extent  of  that  power. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  VATICAN 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  for  me 
in  European  politics — if  not  in  its  ulti- 
mate results  and  its  multiple  reactions 
altogether  the  most  important  fact — is 
the  renewal  of  French  relations  with  the 
Vatican.    As  I  write,  this  resumption  of 
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GARDENS  OF  THE   VATICAN,    WITH    ST.   PETER'S    IN   THE    BACKGROUND 
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relations  is  practically  accomplished. 
There  is  a  strange  reversal  of  policy  in 
France — for  France  has  been  for  two 
generations  bitterly  anti-Clerical.  The 
triumph  of  the  Vatican  is  one  of  the 
most  surprising  events  for  all  who  have 
known  the  violent  opposition  of  France, 
and  of  the  very  Ministers  who  are  now 
turning  to  Rome,  to  anything  that 
savored  of  Vaticanism.  The  explanation 
is  simple.  It  is  that  French  diplomacy 
imperatively  calls  for  the  aid  of  the 
Vatican  for  its  fulfillment,  and  the  Vati- 
can in  return,  of  course,  demands  French 
recognition  and  French  representation. 
Almost  without  a  murmur,  France,  for 
whom  republicanism  has  always  meant 
anti-Clericalism,  has  accepted  this  new 
orientation.     The  man  in  the  cafe  may 


not  always  understand  the  complicated 
machinery,  he  may  not  know  why  the 
diplomatic  wheels  turn  as  they  do,  but  he 
does  understand  that  conditions  have 
changed,  and  he  is  inclined  to  forget  past 
quarrels  with  a  dim  belief  that  it  is 
better  for  France  to  turn  Romeward. 

What  the  man  in  the  cafe  does  not 
altogether  comprehend,  the  politican 
knows.  He  knows  what  are  the  guiding 
lines  of  French  policy.  He  knows  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  influenced  by  four 
main  considerations — especially  in  Cen- 
tral Europe — social,  commercial,  mili- 
tary and  Catholic,  and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Catholic.  It  is  upon  Catholicism 
that  all  the  rest  depend,  and  the  Vatican 
saw  its  opportunity  and  made  its  bar- 
gain.   In  Middle  Europe  it  is  supreme. 
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ALLIANCE    AGAINST    BOLSHEVISM 

First,  France  is  anti-Bolshevist  as  is 
no  other  country  in  the  world.  That  is 
to  say,  she  is  actively  and  consistently 
so.  There  have  been  attempts  to  make 
peace  with  Bolshevism  in  every  other 
country:  in  France,  never.  It  is  the 
Catholic  Party — the  Bloc  National  con- 
tains many  elements,  all  republican, 
most  of  them  now  impregnated  with 
Catholicism,  which  is  the  most  im- 
placable opponent  of  Bolshevism — that 
directs  this  resistance.  M.  Jacques  Bain- 
ville,  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  writers 
on  foreign  affairs  in  France,  wrote  the 
other  day  these  words,  which  certainly 
deserve  quotation: 

Will  France  not  dare  to  be  that  which 
she  really  is,  and  that  which  she  has  ap- 
peared to  all  the  world  since  her  rupture 
with  Bolshevism— that  is  to  say,  the  coun- 
try of  resistance  and  of  counter-revolu- 
tion? Why  pretend,  why  blush?  It  is  a 
fact.  It  is  a  fact  so  clear  that  the  epithet 
reactionary  is  applied  to  us  everywhere. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  world  it  is  for 
us  to  guard  that  description.  It  brings 
us  sympathetic  agreement  more  and  more, 
since  there  is  only  France  which  will  con- 
sent to  bear  that  name,  since  there  is  a 
growing  need  of  order  that  only  France 
can  satisfy. 

M.  Millerand  was  more  downright  than 
was  ever  M.  Clemenceau.  Last  year  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  an  American 
diplomatist  when  there  was  question  of 
the  famous  Nansen  letter  offering  to 
feed  Russia.  Day  after  day  M.  Clemen- 
ceau found  excuses  for  not  signing  it. 
He  pleaded  this  and  urged  that — he  must 
consult  an  expert,  or  he  must  consult  a 
Minister.  I  think  it  was  the  tenth  day 
when  I  was  informed :  "  We  are  tired 
of ,  this  procrastination:  today  the  letter 
will  be  put  before  him  by  Colonel  House, 
and  he  will  be  told  that,  if  he  does  not 
sign,  the  letter  will  at  once  be  given  to 
Dr.  Nansen  and  the  press  without  his 
signature."  M.  Clemenceau,  faced  with 
this  ultimatum,  signed.  Today  M.  Mil- 
lerand would  not  sign.  He  is  not  afraid, 
even  though  France  were  to  stand  alone 
among  the  great  powers,  to  proclaim  that 
France  is  impenitently  anti-Bolshevist. 

She  was  led  by  this  anti-Bolshevist 
spirit  to  attempt  to  form  a  ring  of  States 
around  Russia.  The  idea  of  a  Catholic 
confederation  was  bound  to  arise.     Im- 


mediately there  grew  up  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  the  notion  that  the  Danubian 
States  might  be  welded  together.  Un- 
fortunately interests  clashed.  Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  formed  what 
is  known  as  the  Petite  Entente,  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  of  the  proposed 
French  grouping  of  Catholic  Bavaria, 
Austria  and  Hungary.  That  only  helped 
to  give  body  to  the  idea.  France  estab- 
lished herself  in  Hungary,  as  her  Danu- 
bian headquarters;  and  quickly  commer- 
cial considerations  reinforced  the  social 
consideration,  for  the  advantages  of  con- 
trolling that  magnificent  waterway, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  a 
dozen  countries,  are  obvious.  There  was 
also  the  military,  that  is  to  say  the  more 
strictly  political,  consideration.  All 
these  things  fit  in  with  the  Catholic  con- 
ception which  now  impels  French  policy. 

POLICY    IN   CENTRAL    EUROPE 

We  shall  understand  why  the  Vatican 
is  so  valuable  to  France  if  we  remember 
that  France  considers  that  there  are  two 
political  necessities  in  the  new  Europe. 
The  first  is  the  dismemberment  of  Ger- 
many— that  chimera  which  haunts  many 
minds;  and  the  second  is  the  construction 
of  some  solid  geographical  unity  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  where  the  sledgehammer 
policy  of  pounding  Austria-Hungary  into 
a  powder  of  little  States  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  blunder.  The  capital  fault 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  to  grind 
Austria  to  dust  and  to  assure  at  the 
same  time  the  unity  of  the  Reich.  That 
the  treaty  consecrated  this  unity  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  grievance  that  France 
has  against  M.  Clemenceau.  There  is 
little  hostility,  indeed  there  is  much  sym- 
pathy, felt  for  docile  Austria,  and  it  is 
clear  that  Austria's  junction  with  Ba- 
varia and  Bavaria's  detachment  from 
Germany  would  satisfy  at  once  the  two 
parts  of  the  present  French  political  con- 
ception. 

Under  M.  Millerand,  in  spite  of  the 
treaty,  there  has  been,  and  there  will 
continue  to  be,  this  return  to  the  ancient 
French  plan  of  denying  the  Bismarckian 
unity,  of  attempting  to  destroy  it,  by 
means  of  a  rapprochement  under  French 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  populations  of 
Southern     Germany    and     the     Catholic 
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population  of  Austria.  If  this  were  ac- 
complished, certainly  German  hegemony 
would  be  gone  forever.  Indeed,  one  might 
look  for  French  hegemony  to  be  definite- 
ly established. 

It  will,  I  trust,  now  be  clear  why 
France  for  its  Middle  Europe  policy  has 
need  of  the  Vatican,  and  time  alone  will 
show  how  the  project  will  develop.  There 
dovetail  into  each  other  so  many  ad- 
vantages— a  bulwark  against  Bolshevism, 
a  control  of  the  commercial  waterway  of 
the  Danube,  the  smashing  of  the  power 
of  Germany,  and  the  putting  together 
and  consolidation  of  jig-saw  Middle- 
Europe.  There  is,  of  course,  a  Catholic 
idea  which  would  exist  independently  of 
all  this;  but  together  the  conjunction  of 
reasons  is  irresistible. 

FRANCE  AND  CATHOLIC  GERMANS 

The  general  idea,  though  not  all  its 
political    consequences,    is    sustained    in 


Parliament  and  in  the  press  by  M. 
Maurice  Barres.  M.  Barres  expounds 
and  defends  the  theme  with  his  ac- 
customed eloquence,  though  often  with  a 
strange  absence  of  logic.  With  regard 
to  Germany  he.  would  detach  all  the 
Catholic  States  without  annexing  them. 
Political  annexation  of  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces, for  example,  however  much  it  may 
be  desired,  is  impossible.  But  M.  Barres 
would  have  a  sort  of  intellectual  annexa- 
tion. France  herself  must  be  regarded 
as  a  Catholic  country:  the  quarrel  with 
the  Vatican  is  better  gradually  closed, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  poussee  in  the 
direction  of  reconciliation. 

Nowhere  has  Catholicism  regained 
something  of  its  lost  empire  so  much  as 
in  Middle  Europe  and  in  France.  The 
present  French  Ministry  is  officially  rep- 
resented at  functions  in  which  it  would 
not  have  taken  part  a  few  years   ago. 
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The  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  faithful 
Catholic  provinces,  has  also  helped,  as  I 
myself  pointed  out  in  the  English  diplo- 
matic review,  The  New  Europe,  in  this 
new  orientation  toward  Rome.  Just  as 
President  Wilson  distinguished  between 
the  German  rulers  and  the  German  peo- 
ple, the  Catholic  party  (whatever  may 
be  its  name)  is  beginning  to  distinguish 
between  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many. An  intense  propaganda  is  pro- 
ceeding both  sides  of  the  frontiers.  Some 
surprising  statements  have  been  made  in 
the  most  important  journals  respecting 
the  part  that  was  taken  by  Southern 
Germany  in  the  war.  One  would  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  Southern  Cfc  tholic 
Germany  had  always  been  on  th*}  side 
of  the  Allies! 

FORCES  WORKING  FOR  AUSTOIA 

Let  me  quote  by  way  of  showing  that 
always  this  Austrian  idea — this  Catholic 
idea — was  worKing  in  France  even  during 
the  war,  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  re- 
markable book  of  M.  Jean  de  Pierrefeu, 
the  writer  of  the  French  daily  communi- 
que, entitled   "  G.   Q.   G."     M.   de  Pier- 
refeu was  at  headquarters  and  heard  the 
views  of  Marshal  Petain  and  other  high 
officers  freely  expressed.    He  writes: 
P6tain   was  not  a  partisan   of  the   dis- 
solution of  Austria.     After  the  necessary 
reforms   that   the   Entente   should    impose 
regarding    the    autonomy    of    peoples,    for 
example,    he    considered    that    the   empire 
was   alone   capable   of  maintaining   union 
and  order  between  races  naturally  hostile 
who,    delivered   to   themselves,   would  not 
cease  to  make  war  and  compromise  peace 
in   Europe.      He   believed    in    a    policy    of 
alliances    between    France,    England,    and 
Austria  to  counterbalance  Germany,  espe- 
cially if  Germany  were  not  divided.     As 
we  can  no  longer  lean  on  Russia,  which 
is  in  a  state  of  anarchy  for  twenty  years, 
he  held,  it  is  necessary  to  put  our  money 
on  .Austria.     France  must  always  have  a 
friend  in  the   East! 

The  friend  in  the  East  is  at  present 
Hungary,  but  there  must«be  an  extension 
of  the  scheme  and  always  the  good  offices 
of  the  Pope  are  needed.  Is  it  surprising, 
then,  that  there  should  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Ambassador  after  so  many 
years  of  rupture?  One  should  remem- 
berf  +0",  that  Poland,  another  friend  in 
the  Jd-USt,  is  fcatholic.  Why,  even  in  her 
diplomacy  in  Asia  Minor  France  is  de- 


pendent on  the  good-will  of  the  Pope.  It 
is  the  French  Catholic  community  of 
Beirut  that  gives  her  the  greatest  moral 
claim  to  control  Syria.  Certainly  France 
has  the  largest  interests  in  Europe,  and 
all  her  interests  are  bound  together  diplo- 
matically by  Catholicism;  and  at  the 
centre  of  all  the  strings  is  the  Vatican. 

SITUATION'  IN  ITALY 

An  entirely  new  situation  has  arisen 
in  the  world,  of  which  Cardinal  Gasparri 
— for  he  is   the  political   genius  of  the 
Vatican — knows  how  to  take  legitimate 
advantage.     The  Vatican  had  lost  prac- 
tically all  its  power:  as  by  a  miracle  it 
has   regained   its   old   power   and   more. 
In  Italy  the  Church  of  Rome  has  tried 
desperately  hard  to  stay  the  tide  of  Red 
Socialism.     It  formed  the  Partito  Popo- 
lare  Italiano,  or  Catholic  People's  Party, 
as   a  counterblow  to   revolution,   and  it 
held  the  balance  of  power,  making  and 
unmaking    Ministries.      I    have    written 
much   of  it,  but   I   am   content   on   this 
subject  to  quote  from  that  reputed  ob- 
server, E.  Sefton  Delmer.     He  says: 
The  party,   with  its  103  members,  after 
the   Socialists,    is   the   best  organized  and 
best  disciplined  party  in  the  Italian  Par- 
liament.    Like  the  German  Centrum  it  is 
the  tongue  of  the  parliamentary  balance. 

A  Sicilian  priest  named  Don  Sturzo, 
known  as  the  new  Savonarola,  is  the 
creator  of  this  new  party.  His  mission 
was,  by  preaching  a  radical  but  peaceful 
revolution,  based  on  Christian  Socialism, 
to  forestall  the  violent  revolution  that 
was  the  dream  of  atheistic  Socialists.  He 
professes  that  "while  recognizing  the 
Church,  it  by  no  means  suboidinates  its 
work  to  the  Church  tenets."  Mr.  Delmer 
says: 

In  its  claim  to  be  independent  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  Partito 
Popolare  resembles  the  Centrum  Party  in 
Germany.  How  far  this  attitude  is  a 
mere  political  fiction  in  Italy  still  remains 
to  be  seen.  There  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  Vatican  and  the  P.  P.  are 
two  hounds  coursing  the  same  hare.  *  *  * 
In  the  last  few  months  a  suspicion  has 
nevertheless  arisen  that  it  is  in  some 
degree  under  the  control  of  the  Vatican, 
and  this  suspicion  has  sufficed  to  drive 
whole  groups  of  its  peasant  supporters 
into  the  fold  of  its  Red  opponents.  *  *  * 
It  would  certainly  be  a  feather  in  the 
cap   of   the  Vatican   and   of   the  P.    P.    if 
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they  could  succeed  in  getting  people  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  best  guardians  of 
the  prestige  of  Italy,  as  their  present  line 
of  action  leads  one  to  suppose  they  fain 
would  do. 

The  present  juncture  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  and  the  world  is  one  of  intensest 
interest  for  the  Vatican.  The  Curia  seems 
to  be  embarking  on  an  ambitious  interna- 
tional policy,  which  may  recoup  it  for  the 
disappointments  suffered  under  Leo  XIII. 
and  Pius  X.  Pope  Leo's  dream  of  re- 
storing the  moral  hegemony  of  the  Papacy 
by  means  of  great  speculative  encyclicals 
remained  unrealized.  It  is  a  long  stride 
from  the  abstract  economics  of  his  social- 
istic address,  "  Rerum  Novarum,"  1891, 
to  the  practical  economics  of  the  P.  P. 
in  1920.  Pope  Pius  X.,  in  his  honest 
naive  battle  against  science  and  the  "  cor- 
rosive modern  spirit,"  still  further  weak- 
ened the  bastions  of  the  Vatican.  Bene- 
dict XV.,  with  the  eagle-eyed  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  a  new  Rampolla,  at  his  side, 
now  once  more  strives  to  reach  the  goal 
of  Leo  XIII.  ;  not,  however,  by  an  appeal 
to  the-  philosophic  and  learned,  but  to 
the  same  audience  as  that  addressed  by 
the  politicians.  Whether  Labor  can  be 
won  back  to  the  Church  in  the  new  way 
remains  to  be  seen.  *  *  *  In  both  home 
and  foreign  policy  the  Vatican  and  Italy 
are  on  the  threshold  of  new  evolutions. 
A  new  drama  is  being  brought  on  to  the 
great  romantic  stage  of  the  Mediterranean, 
In  that  drama  the  Vatican  and  the  Partito 
Popolare  are  destined  to  play  important 
parts. 

That  is  a  striking  pronouncement. 
With  it  I  entirely  agree.  Catholic  Social- 
ists— Reform  Parties  as  distinct  from 
and  in  opposition  to  Revolutionary  Par- 
ties— are  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
Europe.  Perhaps  after  all  the  Vatican 
can  do  good  political  as  well  as  diplo- 
matic work.  The  opportunity  for  Cath- 
olic Socialism  or  Popularism  arises  in 
Poland,  in  Belgium,  in  the  Baltic  States, 
in  Germany — even  in  England  and  per- 
haps in  America. 

THE  VATICAN  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS 

But  I  hasten  to  discuss  another  most 
important  proof  of  the  progress  of  Vati- 
canism— namely,  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Vatican  denies  that  any  steps  have 
yet  been  taken  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  League,  and  one  must  accept  that 
denial.  Nevertheless,  there  is  always  a 
loophole  in  any  diplomatic  denial,  and  it 
remains  true  that  the  subject  has  been 
considered,    and    that    even    now    semi- 


official conversations  are  going  on  which 
it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Vatican  on  the  council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Now  such  a  claim 
raises  the  difficult  question  of  whether 
Benedict  XV.  is  or  is  not  the  holder  of 
temporal  rights.  For  the  members  of 
the  League,  as  it  was  originally  con- 
ceived, are  nations.  The  Pope  no  longer 
possesses  any  territorial  power  except 
over  the  little  quarter  of  Rome  in  which 
he  is  circumscribed.  In  what  capacity, 
then,  could  he  sit  upon  the  League  which 
is  to  settle  the  political  affairs  of  the 
world?  Obviously  his  presence — I  mean 
his  presence  by  proxy — would  imply  his 
authority  openly  acknowledged  in  inter- 
national politics  and  would  indeed  conse- 
crate the  triumph  of  the  Vatican. 

But  there  are  those  in  Europe  who 
argue  that  the  League  is  not  so  much 
an  association  of  nations  as  an  organiza- 
tion placed  above  the  nations.  Its  author- 
ity is  a  moral  authority,  its  power  is  a 
spiritual  power,  its  weapons  are  per- 
suasion and  not  force.  However  this  may 
be,  the  Vatican  asserts  that  in  this 
domain  it  must  indeed  be  recognized  as 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  of  countries.  The  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Pope  would  be  respected  by 
many  people.  The  pronouncements  of 
the  League  would  be  respected  by  many 
people.  But  the  Vatican  and  the  League 
speaking  with  the  same  voice  would  be 
irresistible.  Who  would  care  to  defy  the 
united  verdicts? 

RULER  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  trouble  is  that  the  representation 
of  the  Vatican  would  be  taken  to  mean 
the  predominance  of  the  Vatican.  Assume 
that  the  League  is  a  moral  authority: 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  relegate  the 
Pope  to  a  back  seat?  And  what  would 
the  Protestant  sects,  the  Protestant  peo- 
ples, to  say  nothing  of  the  Mohammedans 
and  the  Buddhists,  think  if  Roman 
Catholicism  were  alone  admitted?  In  the 
articles  of  M.  Aulard,  a  well-known 
French  authority  who  is  a  free-thinker, 
which  have  brought  up  this  subject  in 
France,  it  is  held  that:  first,  Roman 
Catholicism  would  take  precedence  of  all 
other  religions  and  philosophies;  second, 
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that  the  Vatican  would  take  precedence 
of  every  Chancellery  in  the  world.  The 
Vatican  on  the  League  of  Nations  would 
be  the  real  ruler  of  the  universe !  It  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  encyclical  let- 
ter sent  out  by  the  Pope  in  May  to  see 
that  that  is  precisely  his  conception  of 
the  role  of  the  Church. 

Indeed,  anybody  who  believes  that  the 
Holy  See  has  renounced  its  purely  tem- 
poral rights  will  find  how  mistaken  he 
is  on  reading  this  letter.  The  salient 
passage  is :  "  We  voice  once  more  the 
protests  of  our  predecessors  and  demand 
with  even  greater  insistence,  now  that 
peace  has  been  re-established  between 
the  nations,  that  the  improper  situation 
in  which  the  head  of  the  Church  is  placed 
should  cease."  The  Pope  underlines  the 
fact  that  he  makes  no  tacit  renunciation, 
and  intends  more  than  ever  to  fight 
against  the  abnormal  position  in  which 
the  Papacy  was  put  in  1871.  But  the 
letter  nevertheless  is  one  which  makes 
for  reconciliation.  The  Pope  gives  ex- 
press permission  to  Catholic  Princes  to 
visit  the  Italian  King.  That  is  its  most 
notable  point.  Nothing  is  surrendered 
of  Papal  authority,  but  still  the  antago- 
nism between  the  two  Italian  "  mon- 
archs  "  is  not  to  be  kept  alive. 

When  the  unity  of  the  Italian  Kingdom 
was  established  fifty  years  ago,  there 
were  two  rival  sovereigns  at  Rome.  The 
Pope  would  not  consent  to  the  reduction 
of  his  kingdom,  but  this  reduction  was 
forced  upon  him.  The  conditions  which 
I  have  quoted  earlier  in  this  article  were 
simply  imposed.  But  never  did  the  Pope 
accept  them.  Never  has  the  Vatican 
profited  by  the  allowance  made,  and  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  is  now  due.  It 
was  the  venerable  Pius  IX.  who  defied 
the  Italian  Parliament  which,  in  1871, 
fixed  the  law  that  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  power  while 
taking  away  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Vatican  and  confining  the  Pope  almost 
as  a  prisoner  in  a  limited  area.  It  was 
not  the  same  kind  of  captivity  as  Na- 
poleon had  subjected  the  Pope  to,  when 
that  master  of  Europe  quarreled  with  a 
predecessor  of  Pius  IX.;  but  in  spite 
of  the  apparently  friendly  terms  in  which 
the  law  was  couched  the  Pope  could  not 
but  consider  it  as  a  hostile  act.     Ever 


since  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  have 
existed  on  terms  of  "  frozen  enmity." 

FRENCH    ANTI-CLERICALISM 

Apparently  the  Vatican  was  no  longer 
to  take  any  part  in  world  politics,  but  it 
nevertheless  enjoyed  great  respect,  and 
its  effective  power  was  still  considerable. 


HIS   HOLINESS,    POPE  BENEDICT  XV. 
(Times   Wide   World  Photos) 

A  much  worse  blow  than  the  loss  of  ter- 
ritory was  the  loss  of  prestige  in  France, 
which  was  then  the  stronghold  of  Cathol- 
icism, that  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  Germans. 

France  had  always,  in  spite  of  un- 
happy incidents,  supported  the  Vatican, 
and  the  power  of  the  priests  was  enor- 
mous. But  when  Napoleon  III.  fell  and 
the  Third  Republic  was  formed,  there 
was  a  reaction.  The  priests  were  alleged 
to  be  anti-Republican.  Republicans, 
therefore,  became  anti-Clerical.  In  the 
upheaval  which  followed  the  disaster  of 
Sedan,  it  became  the  fashion  to  find 
traitors  and  to  suspect  treachery.  Gam- 
betta  declared  war  on  the  priests.  Jules 
Simon,      a      French      Prime      Minister, 
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brought  in  anti-Church  legislation. 
Marshal  MacMahon,  a  Catholic  Presi- 
dent, drove  Simon  from  office.  Parlia- 
ment was  up  in  arms  against  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  its  turn  smashed  MacMahon. 
The  Clerical  Party  had  a  stronghold  in 
the  schools,  and  particularly  in  the  vil- 
lages. The  war  became  fierce.  In  1880 
Jules  Ferry  expelled  the  Jesuits  from 
France.  Waldeck-Rousseau  began  to 
take  disciplinary  measures  against  the 
religious  orders.  The  Vatican  seemed  to 
have  no  point  d'appui  in  Europe.  When 
Emile  Combes  came  into  power  he  was 
ruthless.  France  was  in  a  paroxysm  of 
anti-Clerical  excitement.  It  should  be 
particularly  noted  that  it  was  M.  Briand 
who  disendowed  the  Church,  and  M.  Mil- 
lerand  who  liquidated  the  monasteries; 
for  if  one  remembers  their  part  in  these 
stirring  times  when  strife  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay  was  at  its 
height,  and  then  remembers  that  precise- 
ly the  same  statesmen  who  did  so  much 
against  the  Church  are  the  ones  who  are 
now  striving  for  a  renewal  of  relations 
with  Rome,  some  idea  of  the  present  re- 
markable change  of  opinion  and  of  the 
political  situation  of  the  Vatican  will  be 
realized. 

Those  who  in  those  days  were  the  most 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Vatican  are  now  its 
friends.  Why?  Because  France  has 
need  of  the  Vatican  to  use  its  influence 
in  Catholic  countries,  while  the  Vatican 
has  need  of  France  to  support  its  newly 
acquired  political  power. 

What  brought  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  the  Vatican  to  a  head  was 
the  visit  of  President  Loubet  to  the 
Italian  King.  This  was  an  affront  to 
Papal  dignity,  for  the  King  of  Italy  was 
a  usurper  according  to  ecclesiastical 
opinion,  and  certaintly  under  the  Con- 
cordat, signed  by  Napoleon,  Loubet 
seems  to  have  been  wrong.  However, 
the  breach  is  now  being  healed,  because 
the  Pope  in  his  letter  gives  permission 
for  such  visits.  Italy  is  pleased,  and  so 
is  France. 

CHANCE  SINCE  THE  WAR 

During  the  war  the  Vatican  in  the 
political  sense  sank  lower  than  ever. 
The  dilemma  was  obvious.  How  could 
the  Church  take  either  the  French  or  the 


German  side?  Catholics  in  either  coun- 
try would  have  been  deeply  offended. 
The  Vatican  could  only  be  neutral,  but  it 
thereby  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  authority, 
already  so  badly  shattered  by  this  long 
struggle  with  France,  just  as  America 
would  have  lost  all  moral  authority  if 
she  had  persisted  in  her  attitude  of 
neutrality. 

But  after  the  war  the  wheel  turned 
suddenly.  Everywhere  Catholic  Parties 
are  in  the  ascendant.  The  canonization 
of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Rome  struck  the  public 
imagination.  That  was  a  great  spec- 
tacular demonstration.  Those  of  us  who 
saw  that  mighty  procession  and  assisted 
at  that  solemn  ceremony  at  once  real- 
ized that  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch  for  the  Church.  France  in 
particular  was  flattered  by  this  canon- 
ization of  her  national  heroine.  There 
was  a  complete  change  of  attitude. 
When  to  this  popular  impulse  toward 
friendship  there  is  added  the  diplomatic 
necessity  of  Papal  good-will,  in  Catholic 
Alsace-Lorraine,  in  the  buffer  'State  of 
Poland,  in  the  Catholic  countries  cf  Mid- 
dle Europe,  in  Syria,  indeed,  everywhere, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  France  follows 
the  example  of  England  and  arranges  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  Vatican. 
There  will  be  a  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris 
before  long,  and,  with  the  new  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Rome,  the  Vatican  must 
be  regarded  as  having  conquered  a  fore- 
most place  in  world  politics,  a  place  which 
she  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  in  the  near 
future. 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE— As  the  real  basis'  of 
Vatican  power  is  the  union  with  France,  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  following-  document 
furnished  as  a  report  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment by  M.  Noblemaire,  Deputy,  regarding 
the  resumption  of  relations  between  Paris 
and  Rome : 

1.  The  relations  must  have  a  normal  and 
permanent  character  and  be  assured  by  an 
Ambassador  regularly  accredited.  The 
principle  of  diplomatic  reciprocity  is  not 
contested.  The  sending  of  a  Nuncio  to  Paris 
will  take  place  with  a  maximum  delay  of  one 
year  after  the  arrival  of  the  Ambassador  at 
Rome,  when  the  two  Governments  will  have 
put  themselves  completely  in  accord  upon  the 
choice  of  the  person  and  the  moment  of  his 
entry  in  France. 

2.  France  affirms  her  desire  to  continue 
her  traditional  policy  of  protection  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  Orient,  and  claims  in  return 
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the  preservation  of  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges constantly  recognized  by  the  Church  to 
official  representatives  of  France  in  Pales- 
tine, in  Syria,  in  Constantinople  and  all  the 
Levant.  France  shows  the  same  desire  to 
maintain  her  rights  in  the  Far  East,  and 
generally  everywhere  where  her  interests 
and  those  of  the  Holy  See  encounter  each 
other. 

3.  In  the  new  Europe  the  work  of  treaties, 
inspired  by  ideas  of  justice  and  automony  of 
peoples,  can  be  sensibly  fortified  by  the 
pacifying  action  of  such  a  high  moral  power 
as  the  Papacy;  and  France,  which  affirms 
her  firm  will  to  assure  an  international 
peace  which  will  be  stable  and  durable,  asks 
expressly  that  the  Holy  See  will  use  all  its 
influence  to  aid  her  in  the  attainment  of 
such  a  legitimate  object  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  universal  pacification. 

4.  The  resumption  of  relations  with  the 
Holy  See  will  not  imply  any  modification  of 
existing  French  legislation  in  respect  of 
worship,  schools  and  religious  associations. 
The  French  Government  does  not  pretend  to 


receive  the  advantages  which  resulted  from 
the  Concordat  of  1801.  It  awaits,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  relations, 
the  decision  of  the  Roman  Curia  to  restore, 
in  respect  of  the  choice  of  Bishops,  the 
treatment  of  France  as  the  most  favored 
nation  among  those  who  have  representa- 
tives at  the  Holy  See  and  who  are  in  anal- 
ogous conditions  to  those  of  France. 

5.  All  possibility  of  misunderstanding  must 
in  advance  be  removed  for  the  day  when  the 
President  of  the  Republic  will  be  induced  to 
return  the  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy  that  the 
King  made  to  the  nation  and  the  French 
Army.  It  is  after  that  visit  to  the  Quirinal, 
and  proceeding  from  the  French  Embassy 
attached  to  the  Holy  See,  that  the  Chief  of 
the  French  State  will  proceed  to  the  Vatican, 
following  the  example  set  by  many  other 
Chiefs  of  State,  and  this  procedure  will  not 
be  considered  as  constituting  the  least  lack 
of  courtesy  toward  the  Holy  See,  to  which 
should  be  testified  all  legitimate  deference. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  Embassy  shall 
be  at  once  set  up.  S.  H. 


Greatest  Era  in  American  Agriculture 

Story  of  the  Nation's  Epoch-Making  Progress 

Along  Many  Lines  During  and  Since  the  War 

By  EDWIN  T.  MEREDITH 

[Secretary  of  Agriculture] 


IN  the  past  seven  and  a  half  years 
more  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
development  of  American  agriculture 
than  in  all  the  previous  history  of 
the  Government.  That  is  a  very  broad 
statement,  but  I  believe  it  is  fully  justi- 
fied. The  greater  part  of  all  the  legisla- 
tion now  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
United  States,  having  for  its  purpose  the 


improvement  and  development  of  agri- 
culture, has  been  enacted  within  that 
time. 

Men's  memories  are  short.  Agricul- 
tural policies  inaugurated  since  1913  have 
already  become  so  much  a  part  of  the 
settled  order,  and  the  public  has  become 
so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  reaping  the 
benefits  of  them,  that  in  the  every-day 
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wear  of  casual  thinking  they  are  likely 
to  appear  as  belonging  to  a  period  more 
remote.  This,  perhaps,  is  more  largely 
true   than    would   usually   be   the    case, 


EDWIN  T.    MEREDITH 

Newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

(©    Harris    d    Eicing) 


because  a  great  war  has  intervened  and 
more  world  history  has  been  made  than 
in  nearly  any  other  period  ten  times 
as  long. 

WARTIME  RECORD  OF  FARMERS 

It  was  painfully  apparent  in  those 
Spring  days  of  1917  that  victory  de- 
pended, in  no  small  measure,  upon  the 
food  crops  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
grown  that  Summer  and  in  succeeding 
Summers  so  long  as  the  war  should  con- 
tinue. Here  at  home  the  prediction  was 
freely  made  that  the  United  States  could 
not  grow  the  food  to  keep  its  own  armies 


and  the  armies  of  the  Allies  in  the  field, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  non- 
combatant  populations  in  that  state  of 
nourishment  necessary  to  war-winning 
morale.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
among  the  nations  that  looked  to  us  for 
food  for  their  fighting  men,  it  was 
feared  that  the  Americans  could  not 
produce  the  necessary  food  crops. 

The  fields  of  America  did  feed  the 
allied  world  at  war.  They  were  able 
to  do  it  because  of  the  fighting  determi- 
nation of  the  American  farmers,  aided 
by  the  efficient  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration that  had  been  inaugurated  within 
the  four  years  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  war. 

This  legislation  was  not  designed  for 
war  conditions.  Except  a  few  great 
measures,  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  emer- 
gency program  in  the  Spring  of  1917,  all 
of  it  was  designed  for  the  purposes  of 
peace — not  for  emergencies,  but  for  all 
time.  Yet  it  fitted  together  and  func- 
tioned in  that  greatest  of  all  crises  as 
perhaps  the  most  effective  piece  of  war 
machinery,  in  this  Government  not  only, 
but  in  any  of  the  great  Governments 
which  were  associated  together  to  main- 
tain the  civilization  and  liberty  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1917, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties  of  that 
period  when  we  were  mobilizing  our 
strength  for  winning  the  war,  the 
acreage  in  principal  crops  was  increased 
by  22,000,000,  and  that  in  1918,  in 
spite  of  still  greater  difficulties,  there 
were  planted  5,600,000  acres  more  than 
in  1917.  Thus  there  was  supplied  to  the 
armies  of  this  country  and  of  the  allies 
the  substance  without  which  the  war 
would  have  been  lost. 

AN  EPOCH-MAKING  LAW 

Let  me  show  you  how  this  magnificent 
result  was  based  on  agricultural  legisla- 
tion and  administration  inaugurated  since 
1913,  and  at  the  same  time  how  those 
measures,  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended,  are  pro- 
moting the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
country  by  encouraging  a  sounder  and 
more  profitable  agriculture. 

One  of  the  greatest  statutes  ever  writ- 
ten for  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
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was  the  Co-operative  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension act  of  May  8,  1914.  This  stands 
out  as  a  milestone  in  progress,  and  as  the 
greatest  movement  ever  attempted  in  di- 
rect popular  education.  Through  the  or- 
ganization made  possible  by  it  the  de- 
partment and  its  co-operating  agencies 
in  the  various  States — the  agricultural 
colleges — were  able  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion during  the  war  as  it  never  would 
have  been  able  to  do  without  it.  In  peace 
or  in  war  the  effect  of  it  is  that  nearly 
every  farmer  in  the  United  States  has 
available  the  services  of  a  competent 
teacher  of  practical  and  scientific  agri- 
culture, who  will  go  to  his  field  and  show 
him  improved  methods  of  planting  his 
corn,  of  cultivating,  harvesting,  storing 
and  marketing  it,  and  of  conducting  the 
numerous  other  operations  that  are  re- 
quired on  the  modern  farm.  In  fact,  the 
county  agent  is  the  go-between  from  the 
scientific  institutions,  like  the  depart- 
ment and  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
to  the  farmer,  and  as  such  has  access  to 
the  tremendous  reservoirs  of  informa- 
tion always  ready  for  direct  application 
or  interpretation  by  this  modern  service 
agency. 

But  this  measures  only  half  of  the  ben- 
efits of  the  act.  The  other  half  is  that 
it  also  makes  possible  in  time  the  plac- 
ing in  every  county  in  the  United  States 
of  a  competent  teacher  of  home  econom- 
ics, who  will  go  to  the  home  and  teach 
the  farm  women  all  that  science  and  ex- 
perimentation has  revealed  of  how  to 
select  foods,  how  to  cook  them,  how  to 
serve  them,  how  to  can  the  products  of 
the  garden  and  orchard,  how  to  make 
and  care  for  the  family  clothing,  how 
to  look  after  the  members  of  the  family 
when  they  are  sick  and  many  other  prob- 
lems. 

MILLIONS  FOR  THE  WORK 
At  the  same  time  this  service  involves 
the  organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
and  the  teaching  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion the  processes  of  farming  and  the 
duties  and  tasks  of  the  home.  It  involves 
demonstration  work  among  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  assignment  of  specialists 
in  various  branches  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  to  supplement  the  activ- 
ities of  the  extension  agents. 


To  carry  on  this  work,  involving,  as  I 
have  said,  co-operation  with  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  various  States, 
there  #is  available  in  round  figures  $14,- 
000,000  of  Federal,  State  and  local  funds, 
and  this  will  be  increased  from  year  to 
year  until  it  reaches  its  full  development 
in  1922-23.  At  this  time  there  are  about 
2,000  county  agents  and  assistants  and 
800  home  demonstration  agents  actively 
engaged  in  bettering  the  processes  of 
agriculture  and  home  building. 

The  importance  of  this  organization 
and  the  effectiveness  of  its  work  during 
the  war  is  little  understood  by  those  not 
in  close  touch  with  it  or  not  directly 
affected  by  it.  It  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  pieces  of  war  machin- 
ery in  the  entire  Government.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  the  food  crops  of 
the  United  States  would  be  a  vital  factor 
in  winning  the  war,  this  combination  of 
Federal  and  State  demonstration  officers 
and  specialists,  county  agents,  home 
demonstration  agents,  boys'  and  girls' 
club  agents,  farm  bureaus  and  local  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  the  work  was 
an  invaluable  means  for  the  nation-wide 
stimulation  of  production.  It  reached 
from  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
individual  farms  and  farm  homes,  where 
it  met  with  a  hearty  response  which 
made  it  possible  to  put  into  practice  the 
best  methods  of  increasing  production 
and  the  most  economical  utilization  of 
the  products  of  the  farm. 

The  Federal  war  program  for  agricul- 
ture was  baced  largely  upon  the  reports 
that  came  through  this  organization  to 
Washington.  Plans  were  worked  out 
which  quickened  into  action  even  the 
smallest  communities.  This  work  was 
not  confined  entirely  to  the  country; 
home  demonstration  agents  were  placed 
in  many  of  the  cities,  where  they  taught 
large  numbers  of  people  the  best 
methods  of  preserving  and  conserving 
food,  and  aided  in  bringing  the  city  and 
country  people  to  more  sympathetic  and 
helpful  relations.  Home  gardens  multi- 
plied by  the  thousands  in  town  and 
country;  surplus  perishable  crops  were 
canned,  dried,  preserved;  sources  of  farm 
labor  were  found  and  directed  to  the 
fields;  and,  in  numerous  ways,  tremen- 
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dous  resources  which  otherwise  would 
have  lain  idle  were  mobilized  for  winning 
the  war. 

PEACE-TIME  ACTIVITIES 

Those  are  some  of  the  special  and 
immediate  needs  which  were  met  in  the 
strenuous  days  of  war.  Since  then  the 
organization  has  been  moving  steadily 
forward  in  the  peace-time  operations  for 
which  it  was  created.  It  has  not  reached 
its  full  strength,  but  at  present  it  may 
be  said  to  be  serving  three  out  of  every 
four  farms  in  the  United  States.  The 
proportion  of  farm  women  reached  is 
smaller,  but  it  is  increasing.  Through 
the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  the  youth 
of  the  country  is  being  trained  in  better 
agriculture  and  home-making.  The  total 
number  of  club  leaders  now  exceeds  1,000 
and  the  club  activities  extend  from  can- 
ning, poultry  raising,  crop  production, 
animal  husbandry  to  the  marketing  of 
farm  products.  Farm  men  and  women 
are  brought  together  in  county  farm 
bureaus,  county  farm  councils,  commu- 
nity clubs,  and  similar  organizations  to 
do  for  themselves  many  things  which 
improve  agriculture,  home  life  and  com- 
munity activities. 

It  may  never  be  possible  completely  to 
attain  the  ideal  which  the  framers  of 
the  act  had  in  mind — direct  contact  with 
every  farmer,  every  farmer's  wife,  every 
boy  who  should  grow  into  a  farmer, 
every  girl  who  should  become  a  farmer's 
wife — but  not  very  far  in  the  future  the 
work  will  have  extended  until  it  is  very 
close  to  that  ideal,  and  the  last  six  years 
have  witnessed  wonderful  progress  to- 
ward that  goal. 

Other  measures  enacted  since  1913  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  are  no  less 
far-reaching  and  important. 

OTHER  AGRICULTURE  REFORMS 

The  Cotton  Futures  act  was  passed 
Aug.  18,  1914.  It  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Bureau  of  Markets.  It  has  placed  cotton 
trading  on  a  sounder  basis  than  ever  be- 
fore through  a  really  effective  super- 
vision of  the  futures  Exchanges.  Under 
it  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  es- 
tablished   standards    for    the    principal 


grades  of  cotton  deliverable  on  future 
contracts.  Trading  in  old-style  future 
contracts  has  been  prohibited. 

The  United  States  Grain  Standards 
act  and  the  United  States  Warehouse  act 
were  written  into  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation bill  of  1917.  Both  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  first  is  designed  to  bring 
about  better  methods  of  marketing  grain, 
and  greater  uniformity  of  grading.  The 
country  is  divided  into  grain  supervision 
districts — there  are  thirty-five  of  them — 
so  that  special  consideration  can  be  given 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  every  section. 
During  the  war  a  great  deal  of  assist- 
ance was  rendered  the  War  Department 
and  the  Grain  Corporation  of  the  Food 
Administration  in  grain  inspection, 
transportation  and  grading. 

The  Warehouse  act  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  license  bond- 
ed warehouses  which  handle  important 
agricultural  products.  The  warehouse 
receipts  issued  under  the  operation  of 
this  law  are  reliable  and  easily  negotia- 
ble. Better  storing  of  farm  products  is 
secured  than  was  ever  possible  before, 
and  standardization  of  storages  and  mar- 
keting processes  is  encouraged.  Under 
the  administration  of  this  law  receipts 
issued  by  a  licensed  warehouse  company 
on  standard  products  have  become  as 
good  as  money  in  hand. 

BUILDING  GOOD   ROADS 

The  Federal  Road  act  was  approved 
on  July  11,  1916,  and  amended  Feb.  28, 
1919.  Under  it  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  co-operate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  that  will  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  various  communities,  to  the  States 
and  to  the  whole  country.  It  represented 
the  first  systematic  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  insure  the  establish- 
ment of  an  adequate  system  of  highways 
in  the  nation. 

This  law,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  resulted,  first, 
in  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  na- 
tional agency  for  the  promotion  of  good, 
roads.  A  secondary  result  of  equal  im- 
portance is  that  it  has  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  more  effective  highway 
machinery  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
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It  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
toward  the  development  of  road  building 
along  right  lines.  Actual  construction 
operations,  which  were  held  up  during 
the  war,  are  now  proceeding  rapidly,  and 
there  is  available  for  expenditure  this 
year  under  the  terms  of  the  act  from 
Federal  and  State  sources  approximate- 
ly $600,000,000.  That  means  that  the 
highways  under  construction  this  year 
far  exceed  any  road-building  accomplish- 
ment in  any  previous  year  in  the  history 
of  the  nation. 

FARM  LOAN  BANKS 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  act  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Wilson  Oct.  17, 1916. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  farm  loan 
banks,  many  farmers  would  have  been 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aids 
that  have  accrued  to  them  under  the 
other  acts  I  have  mentioned.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  Federal  Reserve  act 
approved  Dec.  23,  1913,  authorizing  na- 
tional banks  to  lend  money  on  farm 
mortgages  and  recognizing  the  needs  of 
the  farmer  by  giving  his  paper  a  ma- 
turity period  of  six  months.  For  the 
first  time  the  farmer  is  placed  on  a 
financial  basis  comparable  with  that  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant. 
These  two  provisions  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  toward  de- 
veloping and  strengthening  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country. 

These  are  the  outstanding  acts  in  the 
Federal  legislation  of  the  past  seven  and 
a  half  years,  which  were  designed  to 
meet  permanent  agricultural  needs.  In 
addition  to  accomplishing  that  purpose, 
without  exception,  they  operated,  as  I 
have  said,  as  great  aids  to  the  program 
of  emergency  agriculture  which  the 
nation  had  to  adopt  as  a  result  of  its 
participation  in  the  World   War. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION  ACT 

The  Food  Production  act  of  Aug.  10, 
1917,  was  designated  "  an  act  to  provide 
further  for  the  national  security  and 
defense  by  stimulating  agriculture  and 
facilitating  the  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural products."  It  carried  appropria- 
tions of  $11,346,400  for  the  fiscal  year 


1918  and  $17,531,863  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919. 

That  law  imposed  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  number  of  new 
duties  of  great  importance,  and  also 
enabled  it  to  broaden  and  develop  its 
established  and  basic  activities.  It  made 
possible  the  expansion  of  its  efforts  to 
stimulate  live-stock  production  and  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  meat, 
poultry,  dairy  and  other  animal  prod- 
ucts; to  prevent,  control,  or  eradicate  in- 
sects and  plant  diseases  injurious  to 
agriculture;  to  develop  the  extension 
service  to  cover  all  producing  sections  of 
the  country;  to  make  surveys  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  United  States;  to  gather 
and  disseminate  information  concerning 
farm  products;  to  enlarge  the  market 
news  service;  to  prevent  waste  of  food 
in  storage  and  transit  and  held  for  sale; 
o  assist  in  the  market  movement  or  dis- 
tribution of  perishable  products;  and  to 
investigate  and  certify  to  shippers  the 
condition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
other  food  products  received  at  important 
markets. 

Furthermore,  the  act  authorized  the 
purchase  of  seed  in  large  quantities  and 
its  sale  to  farmers  for  cash  at  cost.  The 
seed  situation  was  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  the  elements  that  entered 
into  the  food  production  problem.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  corn  of  the  1917 
crop  over  the  main  corn-producing  areas 
was  soft  and  not  suitable  for  seed.  Other 
sections  lacked  essential  seeds  because 
of  drought  and  other  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. But  for  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment in  making  seeds  available  to 
farmers  in  these  regions,  many  of  them 
would  not  have  found  the  seed  with 
which  to  plant  their  fields  or  would  have 
planted  such  inferior  seed  that  the  yields 
would  have  been  seriously  reduced. 

The  Food  Control  act  of  Aug.  10,  1917, 
which  was  administered  mainly  by  the 
Food  Administration,  imposed  important 
duties  upon  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  dealing  with  special  and  urgent 
problems  growing  out  of  the  war.  Under 
the  act,  and  with  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  to  be  used  as  a  revolving 
fund,  the  department  in  1918  distributed 
to   farmers,   for  cash   at   cost,   approxi- 
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mately  75,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  an 
important  fertilizer  ingredient,  which  the 
farmer,  operating  for  himself,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain.  This  perform- 
ance was  repeated  in  1919. 

By  authority  of  the  Food  Control  act, 
and  in  accordance  with  Presidential  proc- 
lamations, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
also  placed  under  license  and  supervision 
the  ammonia  industry,  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry, the  farm  equipment  industry,  and 
the  stockyards  industry. 

Quite  as  much  has  been  done  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  from  the  ad- 
ministrative as  from  the  legislative 
standpoint.  Since  1913  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  reorganized,  re- 
directed, and  keyed  up  to  a  greater  effi- 
ciency. Under  the  eld  organization  dem- 
onstration work  was  a  part  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  although  it  was 
just  as  much  concerned  with  anmials  as 
with  plants.  To  take  care  of  this  and 
other  important  duties,  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service  was  organized.  The  Office 
of  Farm  Management  also  was  a  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  al- 
though it  deals  primarily  with  the  busi- 
ness and  economic  phases  of  agriculture. 
In  the  reorganization,  4t  was  attached  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  not  as  part 
of  any  bureau,  but  in  a  position  to  co- 
operate with  and  function  as  to  all  of 
them. 

WORK  OF  MARKET  BUREAU 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  now  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  branches  of 
the  department,  was  created  in  1913.  It 
was  inaugurated  as  the  Office  of  Mar- 
kets and  Rural  Organization  to  aid  in 
solving  the  problems  involved  in  the  mar- 
keting of  farm  products,  rural  finance, 
-and  rural  organizations.  By  1917 
it  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it 
was  designated  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Probably  in  as  large  a  measure  as  any 
other  bureau  in  the  department,  it  con- 
fers benefits  directly  upon  the  consumer 
as  well  as  upon  the  producer. 

The  lines  of  work  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged are  so  numerous  that  most  of 
them  cannot  be  mentioned,  but  some 
idea  of  the  range  may  be  had  from  these 
few:  It  has  fixed  uniform  standard  con- 
tainers for  fruits  and  vegetables,  facili- 


tating marketing,  preventing  loss  in 
transit  and  furnishing  a  safeguard 
against  fraudulent  practices ;  it  has  given 
aid  in  the  marking  of  dairy  products 
and  in  developing^ the  demand  for  them; 
it  has  helped  in  the  establishment  of 
public  markets;  it  has  given  aid  in  the 
development  of  rural  credit  associations, 
co-operative  creameries,  fruit  and  vege- 
table growers'  associations,  grain  eleva- 
tors and  the  like;  it  issues  market  news 
reports  covering  all  the  more  important 
crops;  it  conducts  a  food  products  in- 
spection service  and  expedites  the  move- 
ment of  these  products  to  the  points  of 
consumption;  it  administers  the  Cotton 
Futures  act,  the  Grain  Standards  act, 
the  Warehouse  act  and  the  Standard 
Container  act. 

There  have  been  developments,  less 
noticeable,  perhaps,  but  not  less  substan- 
tial, in  all  of  the  sixteen  bureaus  of  the 
department,  but  •  I  cannot  undertake  to 
set  them  out  here. 

AIDS   FOR  STOCK  RAISING 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  scientific  things 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done 
directly  for  farmers  during  these  years. 
I  can  cite  only  a  few  instances. 

Tuberculosis  of  cattle,  for  example, 
takes  an  annual  toll  of  between  $40,000,- 
000  and  $50,000,000  from  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  Within  the  last 
seven  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture began  a  definite  campaign  for  its 
eradication.  The  means  of  combating 
it  successfully  have  been  found.  The 
scientific  problem  is  solved.  Complete 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  cannot  be 
obtained  for  a  good  many  years  to  come, 
but  the  percentage  of  tuberculosis  will 
be  reduced  year  by  year  and  regions 
that  are  now  free  from  it  will  never  be 
infested  by  it. 

One  year  ago  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture began  the  first  campaign  ever 
started  in  any  large  country  for  the 
simultaneous  improvement  of  all  classes 
of  live  stock  by  the  use  of  pure-bred 
sires.  The  campaign  has  not  yet  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  permit  of  a  spe- 
cific statement  of  results,  but  interest 
in    it    is   widespread    and    genuine,    and 
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the  movement  that  wiil  eliminate  scrub 
sires  from  American  farms  is  definitely 
under  way. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease,  one  of  the 
most  deadly  animal  scourges  known  to 
the  world,  found  its  way  into  the  United 
States  from  Europe  in  1915.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  such  that  the  disease  was 
promptly  eliminated  and  many  millions 
saved  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country. 

AMERICAN  DYE  INDUSTRY 

The  achievements  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  these  years  have 
not  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer 
alone.  Many  of  them  are  immensely 
beneficial  to  the  whole  people.  An  in- 
teresting point  is  the  establishment  of 
an  American  dye  industry.  In  1914  the 
United  States  was  practically  dependent 
upon  Germany  for  its  dyes.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  research  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  there  has 
been  developing  a  great  American  dye 
industry,  which,  though  not  yet  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands,  will  probably 
never  again  leave  America  at  the  mercy 
of  a  foreign  power  for  its  dyestuffs. 
Prior  to  1914  practically  all  the  potash 
used  in  the  United  States  came  from 
Germany.  Since  that  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  assisted  in  de- 
veloping a  source  of  potash  supply  at 
home.  The  supply  is  not  yet  equal  to 
the  demand,  but  it  is  increasing. 

Prior  to  1914  practically  all  the  ni- 
trate used  in  this  country  had  to  be 
brought  from  Chile.  As  in  the  case  of 
potash,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  instrumental  in  developing 
home  supplies. 

I  might  go  on  almost  endlessly,  but 
these  illustrations,  I  believe,  are  suffi- 
cient to  substantiate  my  statement  that 
more  has  been  done  for  agriculture  with- 
in the  last  seven  and  a  half  years,  that 
is,  under  the  Democratic  Administration, 
than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the 
Government. 

There  is  one  other  achievement,  how- 
ever, that  cannot  be  omitted  from  the 
recital  of  what  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   has    accomplished    during    this 


period.  It  is  the  part  it  played  in  win- 
ning the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  touch 
the  army  anywhere  that  the  practical 
.work  of  one  bureau  or  another  of  the 
department  was  not  felt.  Every  soldier, 
when  he  took  up  his  mess  plate;  when 
he  put  on  his  shoes  to  march  through 
mud  and  slush;  when  he  went  to  bed 
under  a  tent  that  did  not  leak,  with  no 
"  cooties "  crowding  him  and  no  rats 
running  over  him;  when  he  ran  into 
a  gas  pocket  and  came  out  safe;  where- 
ever  he  turned  and  whatever  he  did,  he 
reaped  some  benefit  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  For  it 
inspected  practically  every  piece  of  meat 
that  went  to  the  army  and  navy.  It 
had  men  in  its  laboratories  in  Washing- 
ton testing  shoe  leathers  and  methods 
of  waterproofing  them.  It  looked  to  the 
waterproofing  of  his  tent.  It  evolved 
baling  papers  to  keep  his  food  sweet 
and  his  powder  dry  as  it  came  overseas. 
It  used  volunteers  who  gave  their 
bodies  as  feeding  grounds  for  lice  in 
order  to  find  protection  against  them 
for  the  soldier.  It  sent  its  experts  to 
the  trenches  in  France,  to  the  camps  at 
home,  and  to  the  storage  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  to  save  the  soldiers 
from  rat-borne  filth  and  plague.  Its 
plant  scouts  had  found,  in  far  corners 
of  the  earth,  supplies  of  the  best  mate- 
rials for  gas  masks.  Once,  when  the 
Germans  began  shooting  a  new  and  un- 
known deadly  gas,  it  happened  that 
some  organic  chemists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  made  that  gas 
synthetically  48  hours  before  the  Ger- 
mans began  the  use  of  it,  and  means 
were  found,  thereby,  for  saving  the 
soldiers  from  it.  Cotton  experts  of  the 
department  made  the  substitute  for 
linen  wings  that  kept  the  allied  air- 
planes in  the  sky  after  the  Germans  had 
bottled  up  the  bulk  of  the  world's  supply 
of  flax. 

WARTIME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PER- 
MANENT VALUE 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
when  some  gentlemen  were  discussing 
quantity  production  of  various  things 
that  had  to  be  made  out  of  thoroughly 
seasoned    wood — such    as    airplane    pro- 
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pellers,  gunstocks,  parts  of  the  ships  that 
were  to  carry  the  army  to  France  and 
supply  it  when  it  reached  there — some 
one  inquired :  "  Do  the  gentlemen  realize 
that  the  birds  are  still  building  nests 
in  the  trees  from  which  those  things 
must  be  made?  "  That  was  true.  Under 
old  methods  the  year  1923  would  have 
come  and  gone  before  some  of  the  woods 
required  in  1917  could  have  been  suffi- 
ciently seasoned.  The  forestry  experts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, developed  methods  under  which  the 
seasoning  processes  that  would  have  re- 
quired years  were  completed  in  as  many 
weeks.  They  found  substitutes  for  many 
woods  that  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantities.  They  went  to  France,  regi- 
ments strong,  and  sawed  the  timber  nec- 
essary for  the  expeditionary  forces.  They 
did  scores  of  things  to  make  the  wood 
work  of  war  complete  and  prompt. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  looked 
after  the  roads  over  which  practically 
every  soldier  of  the  millions  marched 
during  his  training  days,  and  over  which 
his  food  was  hauled  to  camp.  It  watched 
the  weather  for  the  flying  forces,  for  the 


artillery,  for  the  transport  systems  and 
for  the  setting  forth  of  soldiers  upon  the 
high  seas.  It  watched  the  army  mounts 
and  the  army  mules  to  keep  them  free 
of  shipping  fever^  and  other  diseases  in- 
cident to  their  arduous  duties.  It  co- 
operated with  every  department  and  with 
every  agency  that  had  to  do  directly  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

I  know  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  look  upon  the  World  War 
as  ancient  history,  though  it  is  not  yet 
officially  ended.  Taking  it,  however,  as 
a  matter  of  history  these  achievements 
are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  record.  They 
are  of  lasting  importance  aside  from 
the  part  they  played  in  winning  the  war. 
Practically  everything  done  under  that 
stimulus  has  a  lasting  significance.  Most 
of  the  things  accomplished  to  meet  war 
emergencies  are  equally  valuable  in  the 
solution  of  problems  of  permanent  pro- 
duction. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  placed  in  a  position  to  render 
greater  service  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  nation  will  be  benefited  for 
all  time  by  reason  of  these  achievements 
of  the  war  period. 


Bulgaria's  Novel  Methods  of 
Reconstruction 

By  THEODORE  VLADIMIROFF 


IT  IS  a  well  established  fact  that 
Bulgaria  concluded  an  armistice  with 
the  Allies  on  September  30,  1918, 
because  the  people  and  army  refused 
to  go  on  with  the  war.  As  early  as  July 
of  that  year  the  soldiers,  who  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  military  caste  in  Bulgaria 
really  form  a  part  of  the  people,  declared 
in  writing  and  orally  to  their  officers 
that  they  would  not  fight  beyond  the 
middle  of  September. 

This  decision  was  reached,  as  the  sol- 
diers themselves  declared,  after  the  fa- 
mous Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wil- 
son became  known  to  them.  "  Why,"  they 
said,  "  should  we  go  on  fighting,  if  these 
points  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  future 
settlement  of  questions  affecting  Europe 


in  general  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in 
particular?  The  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination and  nationality,  the  settling  of 
national  frontiers  along  ethnical  lines 
and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  concerned,  the  right  of  people  to 
say  under  what  government  they  prefer 
to  live — these  and  others  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
wishes  and  aspirations  of  the  Bulgarians. 
We  entered  the  war  and  have  fought  for 
the  unification  of  our  people,  for  the 
emancipation  of  our  brethren  in  Mace- 
donia and  Dobrudja  from  the  wiles  of 
Serbia,  Greece  and  Rumania.  If  Presi- 
dent Wilson  says  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  both  friend  and  foe,  we  take  him 
at  his  word,  we  trust  him  to   see  that 
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justice  is  done  to  our  national  cause,  and 
we  see  no  use  in  continuing  in  the  war." 
A  year  after  the  armistice,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace,  in  the  framing  of  which 
the  United  States  also  took  part,  was 
presented  to  Bulgaria,  great  disillusion 
and  despair  seized  the  Bulgarian  people. 
Every  one  of  the  Fourteen  Points  had 
been  violated  or  ignored.  Macedonia, 
with  a  Bulgarian  population  of  1,250,000, 
had  been  handed  over  to  Serbia  and 
Greece;  Dobrudja,  with  a  Rumanian  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  7,000  out  of  a  total 
of  275,000,  was  awarded  to  Eumania; 
Western  and  Eastern  Thrace,  where  the 
Bulgarians  and  Turks  constitute  the 
overwhelming  majority,  have  been  given 
to  Greece,  and,  under  the  guise  of  fron- 
tier rectification,  a  large  strip  of  terri- 
tory containing  no  Serbians  and  92,000 
Bulgarians,  who  have  formed  an  integral 
part  of  Bulgaria,  has  been  annexed  to 
Serbia.  Needless  to  say  that  all  this 
was  done  on  the  principle  of  "  Woe  to 
the  conquered,"  and  not  on  the  principles 
of  justice  or  those  so  loudly  proclaimed 
by  President  Wilson. 

STABILITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

In  any  other  country,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  less  staid  in  character  or  more 
volatile  in  temperament,  such  disillusion 
and  despair  would  have  been  followed  by 
internal  commotions  and,  perhaps,  civil 
war.  With  the  exception  of  some  partial 
lawlessness  and  mutinies  in  the  army, 
which  were  easily  put  down,  the  country 
remained  quiet.  The  forced  abdication 
of  King  Ferdinand  was  accomplished 
without  any  trouble,  and  the  accession 
of  his  eldest  son,  Boris,  to  the  throne 
was  hailed  with  universal  approval.  In 
the  general  political  and  social  perturba- 
tion of  Europe,  Bulgaria  also  was  threat- 
ened with  a  revolution  by  the  extreme 
radical  elements;  but  the  firmness  and 
courage  displayed  by  the  present  Pre- 
mier of  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Stambolisky,  the 
leader  of  the  Farmers'  Party,  in  coping 
with  the  Bolshevist  agitation,  saved  the 
country  from  Bolshevism  and  assured 
the  reign  of  law  and  order.  For  Bul- 
garia, Bolshevism  is  an  exotic  plant,  a 
kind  of  fad  entertained  by  hot-headed 
theorists,  and  finds  no  response  among 
the   people,   82   per  cent,    of   whom   are 


farmers,    owning    their    own    land    and 
homesteads. 

When,  about  a  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  armistice,  the  Farmers'  Party 
came  into  power,  the  chief  preoccupation 
of  the  Government  was  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  coun- 
try.    Ever  since  1912,  when  the  Balkan 
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War  began,  Bulgaria  had  been  in  a  more 
or  less  unsettled  state  economically  and 
industrially,  and  the  World  War  had  ag- 
gravated the  situation.  Popular  restless- 
ness and  discontent,  which  has  followed 
the  war  everywhere  in  Europe,  was  ap- 
parent in  Bulgaria  too.  The  situation 
presented  a  serious  problem,  with  the 
solution  of  which  Mr.  Stambolisky  was 
called  upon  to  deal.  Being  a  farmer 
himself  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
psychology  of  the  people  and  the  needs 
of  the  country,  he  has  grappled  with  the 
problem  in  a  business-like  and  common- 
sense  way.  He  has  refused  to  be  drawn 
into    any    wild    political    schemes,    has 
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frankly  accepted  the  situation  created  by 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  and,  while  pro- 
testing against  its  injustice,  has  prom- 
ised to  carry  out  loyally  its  terms. 

LABOR    CONSCRIPTION 

One  of  the  outstanding  measures  which 
he  has  elaborated  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  country  is  the  so-called  Labor  Con- 
scription. As,  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly, 
Bulgaria  is  prevented  from  having  mili- 
tary conscription  and  maintaining  a  large 
army,  a  law  for  Labor  Conscription  has 
been  enacted.  Its  provisions  have  the 
sound  of  socialism,  but  it  is  a  rational 
socialism  which,  if  successfully  carried 
out,  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  country 
and  helpful  to  the  people.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  novel  experiment,  and  no  doubt  its 
effects  will  be  watched  with  great  inter- 
est by  other  countries. 

The  law  provides  that  all  Bulgarian 
citizens  of  both  sexes,  who  have  com- 
pleted, the  men  20,  the  women  18  years 
of  age,  are  subject  to  obligatory  labor. 
Men  will  work  sixteen  and  women  ten 
months.  No  substitutes  are  allowed,  but 
everybody  who  is  not  physically  or  men- 
tally incapable  must  do  his  bit  of  work. 
For  religious  reasons,  which  prescribe 
the  seclusion  of  Mohammedan  women, 
the  latter  are  exempt  from  this  obliga- 
tory labor.  The  conscripted  persons  will 
be  put  to  work  upon  tasks  for  which 
they  are  fit,  and  part  of  their  time  of 
service  will  be  devoted  to  mental  and 
manual  training.  For  this  purpose, 
schools,  workshops,  etc.,  will  be  provided. 

As  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  law, 
the  aim  of  this  obligatory  labor  is : 

1.  To  organize  and  utilize  the  social 
forces  in  order  to  increase  production  and 
general  welfare ; 

2.  To  stimulate  in  all  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  their  social  and  material  con- 
dition, devotion  to  public  things  and  love 
for  physical  labor; 

3.  To  elevate  the  people  morally  and 
economically  by  cultivating  among  the 
citizens  the  sentiment  of  duty  to  them- 
selves and  society,  and  by  teaching  them 
rational  methods  of  work  in  all  the  do- 
mains of  national   economy. 

TASK  OF  READJUSTMENT 

This  labor  conscription,  as  well  as  the 
project  of  expropriating  the  surplus  land 
of   individuals   who    cannot   cultivate   it 


themselves,  is  dictated  not  only  by  the 
necessity  of  increasing  production,  but 
also  by  that  of  providing  the  many  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  with  homesteads  and 
land.  Owing  to  tne  cession  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Thrace  to  Greece,  of  Mac- 
edonia to  Serbia  and  Greece,  and  of  Do- 
brudja  to  Rumania,  thousands  of  Bul- 
garians have  been  forced  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  seek  refuge  in  Bulgaria. 
The  number  of  these  unfortunate  exiles 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  between  250,- 
000  and  300,000.  The  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment has  done  and  is  doing  what  it  can 
for  their  settlement,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned measures  aim  to  effect  this  set- 
tlement with  as  little  disturbance  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  country  as  possible. 

The  financial  burdens  laid  upon  Bul- 
garia by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  are  un- 
doubtedly very  heavy.  She  is  required 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  2,250,000,000 
francs  in  gold  or  $450,000,000  at  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  exchange.  Her  external  pre- 
war debt  incurred  during  the  war,  the 
current  State  expenses,  and  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  debts  make  it  very 
doubtful  whether  a  small  country  con- 
taining about  35,000  square  miles  and 
4,500,000  people  can  successfully  meet  its 
financial  obligations.  The  low  rate  of 
exchange  of  the  Bulgarian  currency  ag- 
gravates the  situation.  Probably  this 
will  not  be  remedied  easily  or  soon, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Bulgaria  is  not  an 
industrial  country,  and  that  her  imports 
have  always  been  in  excess  of  her  ex- 
ports.   . 

UNWISE  TREATY  TERMS 

With  the  vindictive  and  blundering 
policy  that  characterized  the  framing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  the  framers  of 
it  have  done  their  best  to  kili  the  goose 
which  they  expected  to  lay  the  golden 
eggs.  While  saddling  Bulgaria  with 
heavy  financial  burdens,  they  have  de- 
prived her  of  valuable  territory  such  as 
the  Dobrudja,  the  granary  of  Northern 
Bulgaria,  and  Western  Thrace,  whose 
tobacco  production  formed  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  items  of  the  Bulgarian 
State  budget.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
the  Reparations  Commission,  which  is  to 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  financial 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  begins 
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its  work  it  will  see  that  these  terms  are 
quite  impossible  to  be  executed,  and  will 
recommend  a  revisiori  and  mitigation  of 
them.  fBr 

Mr.  Stambolisky,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  Bulgaria,  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  he  means  to  execute  loyally 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  He  is  too  far- 
sighted  not  to  see  that  any  adventurous 
policy  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria  under  the 
existing  circumstances  may  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  country.  Guided  by  this 
principle  he  has  stoutly  refused  to  allow 
Bulgaria  to  be  drawn  into  the  Greco- 
Turkish  conflict  about  Thrace.  That  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly  has  not  settled  the 
Balkan  question  justly  and  satisfactorily 
is  indisputable.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
aggravated  the  mistakes  made  forty-two 
years  ago  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  if 
these  mistakes  are  not  corrected  in  the 
near  future  by  the  League  of  Nations  or 
by  an  international  court  the  Balkan  Pe- 
ninsula will  enjoy  a  temporary  truce  and 
not  a  lasting  peace.  The  unsettled  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  other  Balkan 
States,  including  Serbia,  Rumania  and 
even  Greece,  show  plainly  that  the  vic- 
tors in  the  World  War  are  not  reposing 
upon  a  bed  of  roses.  Racial  animosities 
have  not  been  appeased,  just  national  as- 
pirations have  not  been  satisfied,  and  all 
the  professions  of  doing  justice  to  legit- 
imate popular  demands  have  gone  by  the 
board. 

The  Paris  Peace  Conference  missed 
the  great  chance  that  it  had  of  solving 
once  for  all  the  Balkan  problem,  which 
for  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean dissensions  and  wars.  Had  the 
European  statesmen  who  controlled  the 
decisions  of  the  conference  been  animat- 
ed by  a  far-sighted  policy  or  by  the 
same  motives  which  dictated  President 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  they  would 
have  regulated  the  future  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  -in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
peace  among  the  Balkan  States.  Such  a 
peace  could  have  been  assured  only  if  it 
had  been  based  on  a  just  territorial  re- 
distribution imposed  upon  those  States 
as  the  final  decision  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  When  once  the  Balkan 
States   had   thus   been    given   to   under- 


stand that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  any  further  intrigues  with  the 
big  powers  or  by  mutual  pin  pricks  and 
bickerings  the  way  to  a  Balkan  confed- 
eration would  have  been  paved. 

EFFORTS    TO    MAINTAIN    PEACE 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  what  the 
relations  of  Bulgaria  to  her  neighbors 
will  be.  She  has  been  despoiled  by  them 
of  territory  that  rightly  belongs  to  her; 
she  has  been  practically  debarred  from 
free  and  unrestricted  access  to  the  Ae- 
gean Sea.  A  progressive  and  enterpris- 
ing people,  as  the  Bulgarians  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  during  the  forty 
years  of  their  political  existence,  cannot 
allow  their  future  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic development  to  be  hampered  by 
making  it  dependent  upon  the  mercy  or 
good-will  of  those  who  have  invariably 
been  their  enemies.  In  the  various  dec- 
larations made  by  Mr.  Stambolisky  he 
has  emphatically  denounced  the  injustice 
that  has  been  done  to  Bulgaria  by  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  but  he  has 
been  no  less  emphatic  in  his  assurances 
that  his  Cabinet  wishes  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  neighbors  of  Bulgaria.  In  a 
recent  interview  at  Sofia  he  said:  "The 
aim  of  the  present  Government  is  to 
prove  to  our  neighbors  and  to  the  vic- 
torious States  that  in  Bulgaria  there  is 
and  there  will  be  no  conspiracy  against 
any  one.  We  will  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  nobody."  *>■>  : 

If  any  attempts  at  a  rapprochement 
between  Bulgaria,  Rumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia have  been  made  they  must  have 
proved  abortive,  for  nothing  has  come 
out  of  them.  Stambolisky  is  known  to  be 
an  ardent  advocate  of  a  Balkan  confed- 
eration, and  on  various  occasions  he  has 
expressed  himself  in  favor  cf  drawing 
closer  the  ties  between  these  countries. 
As  far  as  Serbia  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  an  understanding  between 
her  and  Bulgaria  could  easily  be  reached 
were  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  the  guid- 
ing political  factors  in  Jugoslavia,  but 
they  are  not.  Serbian  chauvinism  is  still 
uppermost  in  the  political  councils  of 
Jugoslavia,  and  between  it  and  Bulgaria 
a  compromise  is  quite  impossible.  You 
cannot    compromise    with    a    man    who, 
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after  having  despoiled  you  of  what  by 
right  belongs  to  you,  threatens  you  with 
further  spoliation  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity he  may  get.  So  long  as  Serbia  and 
Rumania  maintain  their  possession  of 
Macedonia  and  Dobrudja  as  a  matter  of 
conquest,  so  long  as  they  treat  the  large 
Bulgarian  majority  in  these  provinces 
as  aliens  whom  by  violent  means  and  op- 
pressive measures  they  seek  to  terrorize 
and  denationalize,  no  real  friendship 
can  exist  between  them  and  Bulgaria. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  Bulgaria.  Self- 
determination  of  the  people,  expressed 
freely  under  proper  guarantees  by  a 
plebiscite,  or  an  autonomous  administra- 
tion designed  to  secure  equal  rights  and 
privileges  for  all,  is  the  only  solution 
that  would  make  for  a  real  understand- 
ing between  Bulgaria  and  her  neighbors. 

EVILS    OF    PARTY    POLITICS 

One  of  the  chief  political  evils  from 
which  Bulgaria  suffers,  as  do  the  other 
Balkan  States,  is  the  multiplicity  of 
political  parties  and  fractions  of  parties 
that  exist  in  them.  This  is  true,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  other  European  countries 
also,  but  in  them  this  party  division  is 
based  more  or  less  upon  a  difference  of 
principles.  Among  the  Balkan  States 
principles  are  replaced  by  personal  am- 
bitions and  animosities,  and  the  whole 
party  strife  is  directed  by  the  desire  of 
those  who  are  in  power  to  keep  it  and 
those  who  are  out  of  power  to  get  it. 
To  this  end  all  means  are  fair.  A  crafty 
and  ambitious  ruler  of  a  Balkan  State 
finds  it  comparatively  easy  to  concen- 
trate in  his  hands  a  great  deal  of  power 
— more  than  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  grants  him — by  artfully  playing 
one  party  against  another. 

The  right  which  the  sovereign  has  of 
dissolving  Parliament  and  intrusting  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet  to  any  one  he 
chooses  is  another  means  by  which  the 
sovereign  can  surround  himself,  not  with 
independent  and  truly  constitutional 
Ministers  but  with  lackeys  ready  to  do 
his  bidding.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
late  King  Milan  and  his  son  Alexander 
were  able  to  rule  for  many  years  over 
Serbia  arbitrarily  and  unconstitutionally, 
and  to   direct   Serbian   policy  according 


to  their  own  sweet  will.  The  same  tactics 
were  followed  by  King  Ferdinand  of 
"Bulgaria,  who,  no  ploubt,  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  Bulgaria's  entering  the  war 
on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
An  American  who  is  accustomed  to  a 
truly  democratic  form  of  government 
would  naturally  ask:  "And  the  people? 
Have  they  no  voice  in  the  matter?  "  Well, 
the  people  at  large  in  a  Balkan  State, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  lack  the  politi- 
cal education  that  is  necessary  to  give 
them  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  for- 
eign policy  of  their  country.  The  Serbian 
people  were  utterly  powerless  against  or 
indifferent  to  the  arbitrariness  of  Milan 
and  Alexander,  and  the  people  of  Greece 
would  never  have  been  able  to  overcome 
the  pro-German  policy  of  King  Constan- 
tine  without  the  foreign  intervention 
which  deposed  him. 

KING  BORIS   IS  POPULAR 

With  the  abdication  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  accession  of  his  son  Boris 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
political  status  of  Bulgaria.  Unlike  his 
father,  King  Boris,  born  and  bred  under 
the  Bulgarian  flag,  is  democratic  in 
spirit  and  manners.  Simple  and  modest 
in  behavior,  frank  and  outspoken  in  the 
expression  cf  his  opinions,  he  has  added 
much  to  his  former  popularity  with  all 
classes.  So  far  he  has  proved  himself  a 
truly  constitutional  King,  who  reigns  but 
does  not  rule.  The  Cabinet  of  Ministers 
has  regained  the  independence  and  au- 
thority which  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  grants  to  it.  The  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Bulgaria,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Agrarian  or  Farmers'  Party, 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Bulgarian  electo- 
rate. 

The  tasks  imposed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  general  disorganization 
incident  to  the  war  are  not  light  or 
easy.  They  can  be  met  only  by  perse- 
vering effort,  strict  economy,  wise  and 
not  too  hasty  legislation,  and  a  solidar- 
ity that  will  enable  the  various  parties 
to  work  together  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  country.  To  change  the  form  of 
government  from  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy to  a  republic  is  neither  desirable 
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nor  imperative.  The  Constitution  of  Bul- 
garia is  democratic  enough,  and,  with  a 
few  amendments,  which  should  limit  the 
power  of  the  King  in  certain  directions, 
it  can  be  made  still  more  so. 

The  land  and  labor  laws  initiated  by 
Mr.  Stambolisky's  Government  have 
given  a  false  impression  in  some  quar- 
ters. Thus  Walter  Duranty,  in  a  cable 
dispatch  from  Paris  to  The  New  York 
Times  on  Aug.  21,  declared  "  that  the 
Government  of  Bulgaria  is  as  nearly  Bol- 
shevist or  Communist,  except  in  name, 
as  Lenin  himself  could  desire."  This  as- 
sertion was  founded  upon  the  circum- 
stance, as  he  stated,  that  "  the  Bulgarian 
rulers  set  themselves  deliberately  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  State  all  property, 
except  the  land  owned  in  small  blocks 
by  the  peasants."  Further  evidence  that 
the  Bulgarian  Government  was  Bolshe- 
vist or  Communist  he  found  in  the  law 
passed  on  May  22,  1920,  against  specu- 
lation and  profiteering,  which  limits  pos- 
sible profits  to  8  per  cent,  wholesale  and 
20  per  cent,  retail.  The  law  also  makes 
certain  allowances  in  favor  of  peasant 
co-operatives,  which,  the  correspondent 
thinks,  will  ultimately  "  put  all  or  nearly 


all  the  business  of  an  agricultural  coun- 
try like  Bulgaria  into  their  hands." 

One  fails  to  see  why  a  Government 
•should  be  charged  with  Bolshevism  if  it 
expropriates  land  that  lies  fallow,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  its  owners  to  culti- 
vate and  make  it  productive.  This  expro- 
priation is  especially  justifiable  when 
you  have  to  provide  land  for  thousands 
of  refugees,  who  otherwise  will  Be  left 
perfectly  homeless  and  helpless.  No 
man's  land  or  property  in  Bulgaria  has 
been  confiscated  without  previous  con- 
demnation by  a  regular  court.  In  Bul- 
garia, where,  it  is  said,  prices  have 
soared  1,500  per  cent,  on  account  of  the 
depreciation  of  currency  and  the  greed 
of  profiteers,  a  law  to  check  speculation 
and  profiteering  is  necessary.  This  law 
may  work  hardship  for  some,  but  for  the 
large  class  of  people  who  live  upon  sal- 
aries or  wages  it  must  be  a  boon,  for  no 
increase  of  pay  can  enable  such  people 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  privileges  having  been  accorded 
exclusively  to  peasant  co-operatives;  all 
co-operative  societies  in  Bulgaria  enjoy 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
law. 
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a  recent  luncheon  given  to  a  dozen 
well-educated  women  in  one  of 
our  cities  noted  for  its  intel- 
ligence, half  of  the  guests  seri- 
ously declared,  after  a  discussion  on 
modern  Russia,  that  they  were  thorough 
Bolsheviki.  From  some  of  our  pulpits 
and  university  chairs,  as  well  as  from 
the  soap  boxes  on  the  street  corners,  we 
hear  practically  the  same  confession. 
The  majority   of   those  professing   Bol- 


shevist ideals  have  never  been  in  Russia, 
are  ignorant  of  its  language  and  have 
had  little  or  no  access  to  documents  re- 
vealing its  present  day  agony.  Their  in- 
formation has  generally  been  taken  from 
vague  and  confused  reports  and  sym- 
pathy sprung  from  what  we  can  only 
charitably  call  nebulous  idealism. 

This  mental  attitude  becomes  danger- 
ous when  it  invades  our  labor  and  so- 
cialist problems,  confusing  the  issues  and 
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muddling  the  ignorant  and  untrained 
thinker.  We  are  not  only  facing  ignorance 
and  willful  mendacity,  but  a  peculiar 
psychological  condition  prevalent  today 
in  the  United  States.  How  many  of  our 
parlor  Bolshevild  and  would-be  intel- 
lectual Communists  understand  that  the 
great  leaders  of  liberal  thought  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  Bolshevism  and  most 
feared  and  hated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Government?  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample Branting,  the  Swedish  Premier. 
Karl  Marx  believed  that  socialism  was  a 
step  from  the  realms  of  compulsion  into 
those  of  freedom;  this  is  the  antithesis 
of  Bolshevism. 

Do  those  of  us  who  openly  declare  a 
sympathy  for  Bolshevism  realize  what 
it  truly  means  ? 

WHAT  BOLSHEVISM  MEANS 

I  made  a  study  of  it,  day  by  day,  for 
many  months,  and  now  believe  I  am 
acquainted  with  its  program.  A  world 
revolution  is  to  be  compassed  by  propa- 
ganda and  every  means  of  force  and 
terror.  We  are  not  only  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  turmoil  and  horrors  of  a 
few  years  ago,  but  the  blood  bath  is  to 
be  so  much  greater,  as  it  is  to  cover  the 
whole  earth.  The  American  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Magna  Charta  are  to  become 
mere  scraps  of  paper,  private,  indi- 
vidual ^  property  is  to  be  confiscated,  all 
enterprises  of  production  nationalized; 
homes  are  to  be  robbed  of  all  their  chil- 
dren, who  are  to  become  national  charges 
at  an  early  age;  all  existing  State  insti- 
tutions, including  our  law  codes  and 
courts,  are  to  be  closed  and  replaced  by 
proletarian  and  international  institu- 
tions; all  freedom  of  speech  or  action  is 
to  be  suppressed.*  In  short,  Bolshevism 
declares  war  on  the  whole  present  or- 
ganization of  society,  destroying  at  one 
blow  free  enterprise,  universal  suffrage 
and  all  democracy,  f  Finally  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  ridiculed  and  reviled. 

•Degree  Regulating  Right  of  Public  As- 
sociations and  Meetings,  (Severnaya  Com- 
muna,  Sept.  13,  1919),  signed  by  Zinoviev. 
For  full  text  see  John  Spargo's  "  Greatest 
Failure  in  all  History,"  pp.  342-343. 

tSee  Lenin's  Letter  to  American  Workmen: 
"  The  Soviet  Republic  repudiates  the  hypoc- 
risy of  formal  equality  of  all  human  beings." 


That  is  Bolshevism.  We  need  not  go 
to  its  opponents  to  know  the  system; 
the  Bolsheviki  publish  it  clearly  and 
boldly. 

Many  Americans,  lukewarm  as  to  the 
social  or  political  aspects  of  the  move- 
ment, through  loose  strands  gathered 
here  and  there,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Government  has  done 
much  to  encourage  education,  music,  art 
and  literature,  freeing  them  from  in- 
herited shackles  of  convention  and 
spending  large  sums  in  the  work. 

FREE  PRESS  STRANGLED 

Tn  the  name  of  the  proletariat,  not 
only  the  liberal  but  the  entire  Socialist 
press  has  been  suppressed.  The  two 
newspapers,  Pravda  and  Izvestia,  the 
Ekonomicheskaya  Zhisn,  the  Severnaya 
Commune,  and  the  Wall  Paper  (so  called 
from  its  being  pasted  on  the  walls  for 
popular  reading),  as  well  as  the  official 
telegraph  agency,  the  Rosta,  are  not  only 
official  Communist  organs,  but  all  of 
them  mainly  conducted  for  purposes  of 
propaganda.  Newspapers  of  independent 
opinion  are  not  tolerated.* 

In  the  report  upon  its  press  given  out 
last  Fall  in  Moscow,  its  functions  were 
clearly  defined.  (See  Petrograd  Pravda, 
Nov.  27,  1919).  "Newspapers  were  for- 
merly for  the  most  part  commercial  en- 
terprises. With  us  they  are  govern- 
mental, Communist  organs,  created  to 
serve  the  proletariat.  The  newspaper 
cannot  make  its  own  news-getting  ap- 
paratus; for  then  there  would  be  inad- 
missible competition  with  the  Rosta  and 
a  dissipation  of  strength."  O  excellent 
argument! 

*See  Decree  of  Nov.  10,  1917.  Also  see  Res- 
olution of  Central  Executive  Committee,  Nov. 
18,  1917,  and  Trotzky's  speech  as  reported  in 
Pravda,  Nov.  20,  1917:  "Those  measures 
which  are  employed  to  frighten  individuals 
must  be  applied  to  the  press  also.  *  *  * 
All  the  resources  of  the  press  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  Soviet  Power."  See  "  Obligatory 
Regulation  No.  27,"  July  20,  1918,  compelling 
all  householders  to  purchase  the  Severnaya 
Communa.  See  Regulations  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  of  the  Press,  Dec.  18,  1917. 
See  Lenin's  speech  of  Nov.  18,  1917:  "We, 
the  Bolsheviki,  have  always  said  that  when 
we  came  into  power  we  would  shut  down  the 
bourgeois  newspapers.  To  tolerate  bourgeois 
newspapers  is  to  quit  being  Socialists." 
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Shameful  means  are  resorted  to  in  the 
press,  as  elsewhere,  to  stifle  opinion  at 
variance  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Wherever 
it  comes  from — Social  Democrats,  Men- 
sheviki,  Constitutional  Democrats  or  So- 
cial Revolutionaries — it  is  immediately 
smothered  and  its  authors  persecuted. 
Torquemada  was  less  intolerant  than 
Lenin  or  Radek. 

COMMISSARIAT  OF  EDUCATION 

It  was  not  the  Soviet  Government 
which  introduced  education  for  the  illit- 
erate masses.  Shortly  before  the  revo- 
lution the  Duma  passed  a  bill  to  intro- 
duce compulsory  education,  and  this  was 
later  supported  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, which  might  have  worked  out 
the  salvation  of  Russia  had  it  not  been 
dissolved  by  Bolshevist  bayonets.  The 
Government  passed  Taws  for  various 
forms  of  public  instruction  on  a  large 
scale  and  organized  Sunday  courses. 
Though  tHe  sums  voted  by  the  Bolshe- 
viki through  the  Commissariat  of  Edu- 
cation for  purposes  of  public  education 
are  nominally  larger  than  those  granted 
by  the  Czarist  Government,  their  actual 
value  is  considerably  less  than  it  would 
have  been  in  imperial  days. 

The  new  Workman-Peasant  University 
is  co-educational,  but,  be  it  well  noted, 
none  is  admitted  to  its  free  courses  who 
is  not  appointed  by  the  "  Provincial  Dis- 
trict and  Cantonal  Executive  Commit- 
tees," and  these  are  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communists.  All  candi- 
dates for  admission,  among  other  quali- 
fications, "  must  be  supplied  with  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Executive  Committee  of 
a  Communist  political  society  and  rec- 
ommendations from  a  Communist  or- 
ganization." 

Public  education  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Commissariat  of  Edu- 
cation. No  one  can  be  a  member  of  this 
Commissariat  unless  he  "  recognizes  the 
platform  of  the  Soviet  power."  All  poor 
Menshevist  or  Socialist  pedagogues  who 
do  not  agree  with  this  are  debarred  from 
service  until  they  change  their  political 
creed. 

The  university  comprises  the  follow- 
ing departments  (see  Izvestia  of  Petro- 
grad  Soviet,  Nov.  15,  1919):  Soviet  work, 


municipal  militia,  railway  and  river 
militia,  criminal  investigation  (with  very 
large  attendance),  agriculture,  municipal 
sanitation  and  party  work.  There  is  in 
addition  a  "  General  Cultural  Program  " 
and  a  "  Social  Political  Program."  Out- 
side of  this  is  the  education  given  in  the 
villages,  which  is  divided  into  (1)  Com- 
munist, (2)  general  and  (3)  agricultural 
education,  the  main  stress  throughout 
being  laid  upon  political  propaganda.  To 
quote  a  recent  letter  from  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  Petrograd  Univer- 
sity: 

The  three  departments  of  historical 
philology,  law  and  Oriental  languages, 
have  been  consolidated  into  a  single  de- 
partment of  social  science.  The  Faculty 
of  professors  is  numerically  immense,  but 
of  students  there  are  none.  They  have 
all  been  drafted  into  the  Red  Army,  so 
that  the  educational  work  of  most  pro- 
fessors has  ceased  and  they  are  all  suf- 
fering from  hunger.  Worst  of  all  is  the 
profound  melancholy  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  owing  to  outward  misfortunes  and 
the  subjection  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  authorities.  As  an  instance  there  is 
the  election  of  a  certain  J  off  e  to  the 
newly  established  chair  of  Materialistic  . 
Philosophy,  a  man  who  is  said  to  have 
"  completed  a  course,"  though  he  has 
passed  no  State  examinations  and  has  no  . 
scientific  work  to  show.  The  sole  reason 
given  for  his  nomination  was  that  his 
election  would  be  desirable  to  the  Com- 
missariat! 

To  such  darkness  have  Russian  science 
and  scholarship  been  relegated.  Higher 
education  is  perishing  entirely,  and  with 
it,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  those 
lights  of  science  whose  brilliant  achieve- 
ments had  roused  attention  throughout 
the  world  for  a  score  of  years  before. 

Lunacharsky,  the  Commissar  of  Edu- 
cation, has  made  the  confession:  "Here 
is  no  work  for  scientists  and  men  of  let- 
ters." A  committee  has  recently  been 
formed  under  his  Chairmanship,  with 
Maxim  Gorky  vitally  interested  in  the 
work,  proposing  the  publication,  in  popu- 
lar and  inexpensive,  as  well  as  limited 
form,  of  a  selection  of  authors  of  all 
countries.*  The  proposed  list  of  Ameri- 
can publications  ranges  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Jack  London.    To  defray  ex- 

*This  was  quoted  me  by  the  well  known 
correspondent,  Mr.  Michael  Farbman,  who 
had  just  come  from  Gorky,  and  presented  me 
with  the  prospectus. 
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penses  there  is  a  proposal  to  sell  the  art 
collections  belonging  to  various  noble- 
men and  others.  There  is  no  market  for 
works  of  art  in  Russia,  and  as  there  are 
no  buyers  except  the  Jews,  these  are  to 
act  as  intermediaries  and  see  that  the 
right  Commissars  receive  their  share  of 
the  profits  before  the  treasures  reach  the 
art  salesrooms  of  the  great  capitals. 
Former  owners  may  have  the  cruel  fate 
of  seeing  high  prices  paid  for  their  paint- 
ings and  silver  by  foreign  dealers,  while 
they  themselves  are  near  starvation. 

DECREASE  OF  CRIME 

Opposed  to  the  advocates  of  Bolshev- 
ism in  America  are  many  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  constantly  launching  the 
wildest  diatribes  against  it,  while  possi- 
bly there  are  those  among  them  who  un- 
derstand it  little  better  than  its  admirers. 
They  enlarge  upon  its  atrocities,  upon 
Russia  bathed  in  blood,  the  perfidy  of 
Lloyd  George  and  the  immediate  dan- 
gers of  Communism's  extension  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Probably  no  cities  in  the  world  have 
as  few  criminals,  active  and  "  operating," 
as  the  large  Russian  cities  of  today — 
that  is,  outside  of  Government  officials. 
Recent  visitors  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
remark  upon  the  absence  of  policemen 
and  armed  guards,  as  well  as  disturbance 
in  the  streets.  The  terrible  and  imme- 
diate punishments  and  the  frequent 
shootings  which  were  meted  out  for  any 
infringement  of  public  safety  in  the 
streets  and  buildings  have  had  their  ef- 
fect. Terror  has  got  the  upper  hand 
of  criminal  instincts.  Stealing  and  loot- 
ing must  be  carried  out  on  the  sly.  The 
Government  employes,  and  especially  the 
powerful  ones,  are  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  luxury  and  lay  aside  for  future 
rainy  days,  either  by  robbing  the  public 
stores,  by  speculation  or  by  the  accept- 
ance of  bribes.  Only  a  few,  including 
Lenin  and  Tchitcherin,  are  said  not  to  be 
tempted  by  gold  or  its  purchasing  power. 

No  positions  are  more  eagerly  sought 
than  those  of  commercial  commissars 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  the  northern 
countries.  These  positions  offer  not  only 
an  escape  from  the  Russian  death  cham- 
ber,    but    constant     occasion   for   large 


bribes  which  are  frankly  demanded  upon 
all  contracts  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Governments  they  represent  with  the 
group  of  foreign  business  agents  anxious 
for  Russian  gold. 

The  same  discipline  which  exists  in 
the  city  streets  is  found  in  the  army.  In 
answer  to  questions,  many  of  the  offi- 
cers who  have  led  Bolshevist  troops  have 
declared  that  cases  of  insubordination  or 
mutiny  practically  no  longer  occur  among 
the  troops  engaged.  Communist  troops 
are  almost  always  placed  behind  any 
doubtful  or  raw  recruits  with  machine 
guns,  ready  to  play  upon  them  in  case 
any  disaffected  try  to  retreat.  This  was 
the  case  when  Yudenitch's  army  was  ap- 
proaching Petrograd. 

PROPAGANDA  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Commissars  or  Bolshevist  agents  that 
have  been  willing  to  talk  about  capture — 
and  this  occurred  especially  upon  the 
promise  of  liberty — have  insisted  that 
the  United  States  was  the  land  of  all 
others  where  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Government  were  most  anxious  to  dis- 
seminate their  ideas  and  stir  up  class 
struggle  and  international  revolution, 
using  as  their  preliminary  tool  the 
united  Communist  and  Communist  Labor 
Parties  with  their  large  percentage  of 
non-English  speaking  workmen,  prin- 
cipally emigrants  from  old  Russia  or  its 
neighbor  States. 

A  stream  of  couriers  and  agents  suc- 
ceeds in  keeping  up  constant  intercourse 
with  America  despite  our  Government's 
watchfulness.  Their  work  is  so  con- 
siderable that  the  small,  newly  fledged 
Baltic  republics  frequently  complain  of 
the  Communistic  propaganda,  especially 
in  literature,  which  crosses  their  borders, 
not  directly  from  Bolshevist  Russia, 
where  a  shortage  of  paper  and  presses 
limits  printing,  but  from  the  United 
States.  In  letters  from  American  Com- 
munists our  country  is  called  "  an  ac- 
cursed land  of  brutal  repression,"  while 
on  the  other  side  those  who,  as  in  the 
case  of  Emma  Goldman,  have  been  af- 
forded practically  free  transport  to  the 
society  of  their  dreams  no  sooner  become 
members  of  it  than  they  treat  it  to  the 
same  anathemas. 
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As  the  Soviet  Government  weakens,  its 
attacks  upon  our  free  institutions,  and 
especially  upon  our  working  class,  in- 
crease in  viciousness  and  daring.  We 
may  assume  that  large  sums  have  been 
deposited  in  various  European  countries 
for  propaganda  purposes  among  us. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Russian  ruble  still 
has  a  value.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  the 
Latvian  and  Czar  rubles  have  been  of 
about  equal  value,  a  hundred  being  given 
for  a  pound  sterling.  Pounds  are  con- 
stantly dealt  in  on  the  Exchanges,  es- 
pecially by  the  Jews,  who  are  to  be  met 
in  the  surrounding  streets.  They  sell 
profitably  large  quantities  to  secret  Bol- 
shevist agents,  who  deposit  them  in  what- 
ever European  bank  the  nest  egg  is 
wanted  and  will  be  well  concealed. 

Stores  of  jewelry  come  through  and 
are  quickly  and  easily  converted  into 
bank  credits.  Few  questions  are  asked 
where  profits  are  possible.  A  stock  of 
jewelry,  especially  of  diamonds  and 
pearls,  is  kept  in  the  main  Bolshevist 
"  intelligence  centres "  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  to  be  intrusted  to  any  handy 
agent  on  his  way  through  to  the  dealers 
in  Stockholm,  Copenhagen  and  Berlin, 
and  the  "  jewelry  agents "  when  they 
have  sold  the  articles  deposit  the  pay- 
ments in  the  local  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 
man banks  to  the  account  of  some  other 
confidential  financial  agent.  I  have  seen 
pearls  and  diamonds  taken  out  of  shoe 
heels,  braids  of  hair,  hat  linings  and 
neckties,  even  baked  into  the  little  hard 
cakes  of  black  bread  carried  in  a  courier's 
pocket.  The  network  of  ways  and  means 
stretching  across  the  Baltic  provinces  to 
speed  onward  those  bound  for  the  West- 
ern world  is  complicated  and  extensive. 
Many  whose  present  aim  is  to  destroy 
our  Government  are  such  as  have  bene- 
fited by  the  opportunities  and  privileges 
they  have  enjoyed  under  its  protection. 
I  could  seldom  elicit  a  kind  word  from 
them  for  the  country  which  had  be- 
friended them  for  years;  they  feel  only 
bitterness  and  hatred. 

I  have  often  asked  Communists  in 
prison  what  they  wished  to  accomplish 
in  America.  The  reply  was  very  fre- 
quently "  Destruction!  "  Their  aim  was 
clear      and      their      methods      skillfully 


planned.  "  First  destruction,  as  in  Russia, 
and  then  on  the  ruins  and  ashes  the 
erection  of  the  new  edifice  of  the  pro- 
letariat." 

LENIN  FACING  FAILURE 

The  Bolshevist  leaders  today  realize 
that  their  ideas  have  failed  and  that 
unless  they  are  all  to  be  engulfed  in  a 
still  more  frightful  ruin  than  that  which 
now  exists  in  Russia  they  must  look  out- 
side and  to  capitalistic  society  for  help.* 

The  paralysis  of,  trade,  industry  and 
every  means  of  communication  is  all  but 
complete.  The  great  cities  face  extinc- 
tion. Those  who,  like  Krassin,  think 
clearly,  know  Russia  cannot  wait  long. 
At  present  the  breach  between  those  in 
power  is  constantly  growing,  and  it  will 
soon  be  "  sauve  qui  peut." 

It  iz  not  only  in  questions  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  factory  committees,  but 
even  in  those  of  national  policy,  that 
there  is  a  sharp  clash  of  opinions.  Be- 
yond this,  the  peasant  problem  is  be- 
coming an  ever-growing  menace  to  those 
in  power.  As  the  plow  turns  up  the  clods 
of  earth,  the  war  and  the  revolution  have 
caused  such  an  upheaval  among  the  peas- 
antry that  they  have  begun  to  think  and 
act  independently.  Another  "bour- 
geoisie "  has  succeeded  the  one  which 
was  exterminated,  and  this  new  one,  con- 
sisting of  those  who  acquired  most  in 
the  grabbing,  appropriation  and  robbery 
following  on  the  eviction  of  the  old  land- 
lords, is  assuming  an  increasingly  con- 
scious and  menacing  attitude  toward  the 
Government  and  against  nationalization 
of  their  newly  acquired  property. 

The  Soviet  farms  and  such  communal 
working  of  the  land  as  has  taken  place 
under     Government    management    have 

*See  Zinoviev  in  Izvestia,  April  15,  1919; 
Krassin  in  Economicheskaya  Zhizn  No. 
32,  1919 ;  Gorky  in  Novaya,  Zhizn,  June,  1918 ; 
Izvestia  of  Jan.  18,  1919,  and  Kerzhentzev  in 
Izvestia,  Jan.  22,  1919.  Also  see  Gukovsky's 
report  to  the  Central  Executive  Committee, 
May,  1918;  "Bulletin  of  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Soviets,"  Nov.  15,  and 
Izvestia  on  the  Central  Executive  Committee, 
Nov.  15,  1919,  also  Rykov's  speech  to  Congress 
of  Councils  of  National  Economy,  Trades 
Unions,  and  the  Central  Soviet  Power, 
Moscow,    January,    1920. 
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proved  a  failure.  The  destruction  or 
nationalization  of  the  Credit  and  Con- 
sumers' Co-operatives  is  beginning  to 
tell. 

CRISIS  IN  LABOR  PROBLEM 

What  Trotzky  calls  "the  dissipation 
of  the  labor  class  "  has  become  a  prob- 
lem which  can  no  longer  be  juggled  with. 
Three  months  ago  the  Bolshevist  news- 
papers stated  there  were  only  about  a 
million  laborers  left,  and  the  shortage  of 
labor  must  quickly  be  met  or  the  country 
would  perish.  The  number  had  decreased 
in  July  to  800,000. 

The  leaders  trusted  the  labor  armies 
to  help  them,  at  least  temporarily,  out  of 
the  embarrassing  situation.  The  main 
fighting  was  over.  Kolchak,  Denikin  and 
Yudenitch  were  defeated,  the  allied 
forces  had  withdrawn  from  Archangel, 
peace  had  been  signed  with  Esthonia  and 
armistices  with  Finland,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  might  be  put  to  other 
Government  work  under  military  control. 
Beyond  this,  the  men  would  be  available 
in  Lenin's  scheme  to  break  up  Great 
Britain's  Asiatic  empire. 

Thereupon  the  huge  labor  armies  were 
formed  "  at  their  own  desire  " — as  stated 
by  the  newspapers — and  they  were  at 
once  put  to  fell  and  transport  trees,  to 
dig  ccal,  and  such  of  them  as  had  any 
training  in  the  machine  shops  to  mend 
rolling  stock.  Others  were  ordered  to 
clear  away  the  long-accumulated  filth  in 
the  city  streets  and  to  work  in  the  empty 
factories,  &c.  Each  new  edition  of  the 
Government-owned  papers  spread  the 
glad  tidings  of,  how  much  was  being  ac- 
complished,* and  with  what  boundless 
enthusiasm  the  former  military  armies, 
now  transformed  into  labor  armies,  were 
gradually  relieving  the  economic  distress 
of  the  country  and  setting  the  wheels  of 
industry  once  more  in  motion.  There 
was  no  longer  any  desire  for  a  six-hour 
or  eight-hour  working  day  or  Saturday 
half  holiday;  no,  "the  proletariat  was 
more  than  eager  to  relieve  the  situation 
brought, about  by  the  capitalist  beasts  of 

♦See     repeated     numbers     of     Pravda     and 

Izvestia. 


the  outside  world  and  work  ten   or,  if 
need  be,  twelve  hours  a  day." 

Spring  came,  and  the  labor  armies 
were  put  to  till  the  ground.  But  where 
the  soldiers  of  the  proletariat  republic 
could  understand  that  they  should  fight 
to  save  their  beloved  country  from  the 
clutches  of  the  reactionaries  they  could 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  plow, 
harrow  and  sow  for  the  Government 
while  their  own  fields  lay  uncultivated. 
Desertions  became  frequent,  whole  regi- 
ments melted  away.  Punitive  battalions 
had  to  be  formed,  and  shooting  squads 
were  often  called  out. 

FORCED  LABOR  A  FAILURE 

The  Government  finally  confessed  that 
the  labor  armies,  as  an  economic  factor, 
had  proved  a  failure.  Added  to  this 
came  the  distressing  fact  that  the  factory 
hand  proved  just  as  recalcitrant  to  the 
new  form  of  discipline  and  slavery.  He 
was  striving  to  escape  from  conditions 
imposed  upon  him  by  force  and  terror, 
by  getting  away  from  the  plants  and 
cities  into  the  country.  The  workmen's 
physical  powers  deteriorated  greatly,  and 
he  had  nowhere  to  look  for  protection. 
All  workmen's  organizations  and  admin- 
istrative organs  were  abolished  despite 
the  fact  that  the  constitution  expressly 
states  that  "  all  power  belongs  to  the 
working  population  of  the  country."  They 
were  undernourished,  had  few  or  no 
clothes,  and  were  miserably  housed,  nor 
could  they  possibly  live  on  the  thousands 
of  rubles  paid  them.  They  could  no 
longer  decide  where  or  how  and  at  what 
they  would  work,  for  they  had  ceased  to 
be  anything  but  tools,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment could  use  as  it  saw  fit.  If  they 
tried  to  steal  away,  they  were  tracked, 
brought  back  and  punished,  and  then  set 
to  work  again  at  the  detested  bench  or 
job.  If  they  came  late  or  were  found 
lazy,  their  rations,  already  insufficient, 
were  cut  down  still  furtherf 

As  a  cold  business  proposition,  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  factories  proved  un- 
profitable to  the  Government.  Last 
Spring  the  workmen  of  Petrograd  re- 
ceived wages  to  the  amount  of  $650,000,- 

tSee    Code    of   Labor    Laws,    1919,    Articles 
I. -VIII.,    "  On   Compulsory   Labor,"    &c. 
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000,  while   the   products   of  their   labor 
were  scarcely  valued  at  $25,000,000. 

From  the  side  of  the  workmen  all  in- 
centive to  labor  was  gone;  from  the  side 
of  the  Government  new  schemes  were 
sought  with  which  to  meet  the  dilemma. 
The  more  intelligent  of  the  Communist 
leaders  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  nationalization  of  industries  and 
placing  Russian  industrial  life  upon  a 
new  basis,  even  if  they  did  not  revert  to 
the  old. 

DRASTIC  MEASURES  ADOPTED 

But  what  was  the  new  system  to  be? 
Confidence,  co-operation  and  compromise 
had  been  driven  out  by  mistrust  and  class 
hatred.  Rewards  and  bonuses  were  of- 
fered to  encourage  and  stimulate.  They 
proved  valueless.  The  next  step  was  to 
introduce  factory  regulations  which 
would  be  considered  severe  in  a  penal 
institution.  Strikes  were  put  down  with 
an  iron  hand.  All  larger  industry  was 
placed  under  the  special  control  and  di- 
rection of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  National 
Economy,  while  minor  and  home  indus- 
tries were  directed  by  the  provincial  and 
district  economic  councils. 

Still  the  output  steadily  diminished, 
and  the  workmen  melted  'away.  Rykov, 
the  head  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na- 
tional Economy,  stated  that: 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  phenomena 
of  present-day  economic  life  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  that  most  valuable  asset 
of  any  productivity— of  live,  experienced, 
skilled  labor  power.  This  lack  has  now 
reached  such  unprecedented  proportions 
that  we  are  unable  to  utilize  certain 
establishments  even  when  provided  with 
raw  material,  only  because  of  the  lack  of 
skilled  labor. 

.As  to  the  lack  of  labor,  this  statement 
is  correct;  as  regards  the  stock  of  raw 
material,  it  is  more  dubious.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  most  experienced  hands 
had  left  the  factories  early  under  the 
Soviet  regime,  had  become  Government 
functionaries,  and  were  drawing  the 
largest  pay  and  supplies  for  the  least 
work,  was  one  factor  in  the  reduction  of 
laborers. 

Krassin  saw  that  the  only  resource 
was  to  thrQw  communistic  ballast  over- 
board and  revert  in  factory  management 
to  a  closer  imitation  of  capitalistic  meth- 


ods. After  a  bitter  fight  the  leaders 
agreed  to  the  only  terms  on  which  Kras- 
sin felt  it  possible  to  remain  in  office, 
gamely: 

All  workmen's  Soviets  to  preserve  only 
a  consultative  power. 

The    heads    of    administration    to    work 
under    personal,    not    collective,    responsi- 
bility,   and   to   be    empowered   to   reintro- 
duce  discipline    and    subordination. 
Politics  to  be  eliminated. 
Instead  of  daily  wages,  piece  work  and 
premiums  for  good  work  to  be  introduced. 
Overtime  work  to  be  permitted. 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  fanatics  to 
swallow,  but  they  saw  no  other  alterna- 
tive. 

Even  these  changes  have  proved  pow- 
erless to  repair  the  damage  done  by 
Communist  economics,  and  the  second 
World's  Congress  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional, meeting  in  Moscow,  was  faced 
with  a  problem  that  could  not  be  evaded. 
The  Russian  Communists  will  have  to 
settle  it  by  themselves,  for  their  intoler- 
ance keeps  from  their  council  table  the 
Western  Socialists,  who  refuse  to  aban- 
don universal  suffrage  and  parliamen- 
tary methods. 

AT    PARTING    OF    THE    WAYS 

Two  bitterly  opposed  factions  face 
each  other  in  the  Kremlin.  On  one  side 
stand  those  who  would  retrace  their 
false  steps  and  go  further  than  Kracsin 
in  his  factory  regulations,  even  to  leav- 
ing the  path  of  nationalization,  for  Lenin 
and  some  of  his  adherents  see  the  futil- 
ity of  factory  management  by  specialists 
and  directors  as  long  as  professional 
labor  organizations  and  factory  commit- 
tees with  administrative  control  continue 
to  exist.  Their  opponents  refuse  to  give 
way,  seeing  the  very  foundations  of 
Communism  rocking,  by  abandonment  of 
their  first  principles. 

The  matter  will  brook  no  delay,  for 
Russian  trade  and  industry  are  things  of 
the  past,  and  the  people  will  soon  under- 
stand that  the  blockade  was  not  respon- 
sible for  their  sufferings. 

Two  events  have  lately  served  to  extri- 
cate the  Bolshevist  leaders  from  a  well- 
nigh  desperate  political  situation — the 
virtual  breaking  down  of  the  blockade 
and  the  Polish  campaign.     For  a  time  at 
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least  the  Government  can  employ  Brit- 
ain's new  proposals  for  effective  propa- 
ganda. The  Polish  campaign,  though 
disastrous,  has  distracted  all  attention 
from  internal  affairs.  The  dangerously 
successful  propaganda  attack  upon  Tur- 
key, Persia,  Afghanistan,  India  and 
China  will,  unless  Bolshevist  demands 
are  too  exorbitant,  allow  Tchitcherin  to 
force  Lloyd  George  very  far. 

To  the  north  of  Poland  the  little  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  ignored  and  despised 
by  the  former  kingdom  to  which  its 
ducal  crown  had  so  long  been  united, 
only  really  desired  one  object,  the  return 
of  its  old  capital,  Vilna.  The  taking  of 
Vilna  by  the  Bolsheviki  meant  coming 
to  an  eleventh-hour  understanding  with 
Lithuania,  by  which  a  conquered  Vilna 
was  offered  for  an  open  German-Russian 


highway.  Not  only  will  the  German 
commercial  traveler  be  able  to  reach 
Russian  markets  and  concessions  unmo- 
lested, but  Russian  Communist  propa- 
ganda may  flow  unchecked  westward  to 
Germany. 

The  Third  Communist  International 
and  the  Soviet  leaders  have  reached  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  and  unless  other 
political  or  economic  factors  enter,  the 
day  of  reckoning  cannot  be  many  months 
off.  Uninterfered  with  in  their  working 
out  of  their  own  country's  salvation,  with 
their  harbors  open  and  free,  they  will 
have  no  reasonable  cause  of  complaint, 
no  excuses  to  offer  the  poor,  swindled 
people.  They  will  finally  have  to  accept 
such  terms  as  will  make  intercourse  pos- 
sible with  free  democracies,  and  for  the 
time  being  may  save  their  own  faces. 


Japan's  Financial  Crisis 

A  Close  Observer's  Analysis  of  Its  Causes  and  Its  Results 

By  A.  MORGAN  YOUNG 

[Managing  Editor  of  the  Japan   Chroniclk] 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  editors  of  an  influential  English  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  published  at  Kobe,  Japan,  and  he  here  presents  to  the 
readers  of  Current  History  an  illuminating  study  of  a  situation  that  is  of  imme- 
diate interest  to  the  American  public. 


IF  stupendous  growth  can  ever  be 
really  healthy,  Japan  enjoyed  her 
healthiest  development  during  the 
war.  The  call,  for,  exports  was  un- 
limited. The  possibilities  of  import  were 
strictly  limited,  and  Japan  had,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  supply  her  own  needs  while 
catering  to  the  needs  of  other  nations. 
There  were  wild  extravagances  by  cer- 
tain profiteers.  Freights  at  1,500  shil- 
lings a  ton  brought  prosperity  to  the 
geisha  as  well  as  to  the  shipowner,  but 
on  the  whole  it  was  an  industrious, 
frugal  and  highly  remunerative  life. 

One  shadow  oppressed  it — the  fear  that 
even  the  best  of  wars  must  end.  False 
reports  caused  minor  panics,  but  these 
"Wolf!  "  cries  soon  ceased  to  have  any 
effect.  During  the  latter  days  of  the 
German  retreat,  when  it  became  certain 


that  the  end  was  near,  some  of  the  bigger 
men  unloaded,  and  this  caused  a  heavy 
slump  when  the  armistice  was  signed, 
but  it  was  the  realization  of  this  unload- 
ing rather  than  the  armistice  itself 
which  caused  the  depression,  and  it  quick- 
ly passed  away.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  business  was  going  to  be  better 
than  ever — that,  until  Europe's  indus- 
tries were  reconstructed,  the  world 
wanted  everything  Japan  could  make. 

But  Japan  was  near  the  end  of  her 
manufacturing  resources.  Her  machin- 
ery was  worn  out,  and  her  own  natural 
products  were  few.  It  was  necessary  to 
refit.  Money  was  plentiful,  -and  there 
now  began  a  remarkable  swing  around  in 
the  balance  of  trade.  This  balance  of 
trade,  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  for 
years    been    a    nightmare    to    Japanese 
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statesmen.  Japan  was  a  debtor  country, 
but  she  imported  more  than  she  exported, 
nor  could  the  most  unreasonable  of 
tariffs  bring  about  the  "  favorable  "  bal- 
ance desired.  How  the  war  and  the  boom 
after  the  war  affected  this  balance  may- 
be best  seen  in  a  few  figures,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

TABLE    SHOWING   WAR'S    EFFECTS    ON 
TRADE  BALANCE  OF  JAPAN. 
Imports.  Exports.  Excess. 

Ten.  Yen.  Yen. 

1914..  595,735,000  591,101,000  *4,634,000 
1915..  532,450,000  «  708,306,000  tl65,846,000 
1916..  756,428,000  1,127,468,000  t371,040,000 
1917..  1,035,811,000  1,603,005,000  t567,194,000 
1918..  1,668,143,000  1,962,100,000  f-93,957,000 
1919..  2,173,460,000  2,098,873,000  *74,587,000 
1920.41,617,404,000  1,138,836,000  *478,568,000 
♦Imports.     tExports.     JSix  months. 

In  this  table  we  have  in  six  months  an 
excess  of  imports  not  far  short  of  the 
value  of  the  whole  export  trade  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war.  Yet  no  small 
part  of  it  was  a  provident  outlay,  spent 
on  raw  materials  and  the  machinery  for 
handling  them.  There  was  this  notable 
development,  however:  first,  whatever 
was  required  was  bought  regardless  of 
cost;  secondly,  there  was  a  passion  for 
capitalization;  and,  thirdly,  there  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  wages.  Moreover, 
the  growing  figures  in  the  trade  totals 
represent  much  more  an  increase  in  price 
than  in  quantity. 

THE  CAUSES  AT  WORK 

The  first  of  these  items — purchase  re- 
gardless of  price — brought  about  the 
chief  shock  when  the  inevitable  slump 
came  last  March,  for  there  was  some 
danger  that  the  whole  fabric  of  finance 
would  collapse  through  the  large  ad- 
vances made  on  depreciated  goods  being 
irrecoverable.  In  illustration  of  the  pas- 
sion for  capitalization  it  will  suffice  here 
to  cite  the  agitations  conducted  by  share- 
holders in  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and 
the  Kanegafuchi  spinning  mills  (perhaps 
the  two  soundest  and  most  solidly  re- 
munerative concerns  in  the  whole  of 
Japan)  to  force  a  reluctant  directorate 
to  increase  capital  when  they  had  in 
hand  more  cash  than  they  could  spend. 
With  these  examples  of  how  the  fires  of 
speculation  were  fanned  amid  the  solid 
timbers,   the   rapid   envelopment  of  the 


rest  of  the  structure  in  devouring  specu- 
lation may  be  imagined. 

The  third  factor — the  rise  of  wages — 
was  in  some  respects  the  most  serious  of 
all.  Japan's  manufacturers  got  through 
their  most  prosperous  time  before  the 
labor  problem  became  serious.  In  August, 
1918,  the  people,  exasperated  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  rice  brokers  in  forcing  up 
the  price  of  rice  far  above  the  increase 
in  wages,  rioted  all  over  the  country.  But 
the  post-war  boom  was  just  then  at  its 
beginning.  It  was  realized  that  labor 
unrest  during  this  period  would  ruin 
everything,  and  since  then  it  has  been  a 
case  of  "  ask  and  have."  The  orderly 
strike  has  been  developed  into  a  fine  art, 
and  during  1919  there  was  an  all-round 
increase  in  wages  so  extraordinary  that 
in  some  lines  of  skilled  workmanship 
wages  are  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  Brit- 
ish level,  without  half  the  British  effi- 
ciency. The  fact  that  costs  of  production 
in  Japan  had  become  higher  than  in 
America  was  attracting  serious  attention 
when  the  slump  came.  There  had,  how- 
ever, been  no  more  food  riots,  though 
prices  were  higher  than  ever. 

AMERICAN  -DEMAND    FOR    SILK 

No  single  factor  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  Japanese  boom  as  the  American 
demand  for  raw  silk.  Many  a  year  it 
has  saved  the  financial  situation,  and 
during  the  past  six  years,  while  it  has 
doubled  in  quantity,  it  has  more  than 
doubled  in  price.  These  figures  of  the 
export  of  raw  silk  to  the  United  States 
are  illuminative: 

(Roughly  1  lb.) 

Kin.       Ten. 
1913  13,340,000   125,909,000 

1919  27,529,000   COO.843,000 

1920  (six  months).  7,990,000   242,557,000 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  falling  off  in 
quantity  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  is 
more  than  satisfactory.  Of  silk  exports 
in  1914  the  average  price  was  9  yen  per 
kin.  In  1919  it  was  21  yen.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1920  it  was  30  yen.  And 
this  figure  of  30  yen  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  it  includes  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  in  which  exports  aver- 
aged, respectively,  24  yen  and  17  yen  per 
kin,;  besides  declining  in  quantity  to  less 
than  one-third  of  the  exports  of  the  pros- 
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perous  months.  Nothing  contributed 
more  to  Japan's  present  embarrassments, 
therefore,  than  the  discovery  by  Amer- 
ican consumers  that  they  were  paying 
more  than  they  liked  to  for  "  luxury " 
goods. 

The  other  great  industries  of  cotton 
manufacture  and  shipbuilding  have  also 
played  an  important  part,  and  their  trib- 
ulations have  contributed  largely  to  the 
present  general  depression.  In  shipbuild- 
ing the  decline  has  not  been  nearly  so 
great  as  might  be  assumed  from  the  fact 
that  of  160  shipyards  over  120  are  wiped 
out.  These  120  were  nearly  all  very 
small  concerns,  many  of  them  construct- 
ors of  wooden  ships  that  often  did  not 
survive  one  voyage.  The  order  taken  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  (the 
famous  "  ships  for  steel  "  contract)  has 
held  up  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and 
now  that  a  slump  has  beccme  unavoida- 
ble the  enormous  navy  estimates  passed 
by  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Im- 
perial Diet  in  July  insure  ample  work 
in  all  the  principal  yards  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Much  more  serious  in  connec- 
tion with  shipping  is  the  loss  of  the  war 
monopoly,  the  entry  of  American  compe- 
tition and  the  decline  in  freights.  Apart 
from  the  favorable  balance  of  trade,  the 
high  freights  earned  by  Japanese  ships 
during  the  boom  were  in  themselves  an 
enormous  revenue — though  visible  only 
in  a  growing  fleet,  great  office  blocks, 
and  100  per  cent,  dividends. 

There  is  now  a  prospect  of  much  idle 
shipping.  The  running  of  Japanese  ships, 
owing  to  the  forcing  up  of  wages,  is  no 
longer  cheap.  It  is  said  to  come  between 
British  and  American.  And  there  is  a 
bitter  struggle  now  going  on  over  the 
reduction  of  wages  and  the  increasing 
employment  of  Chinese.  The  California 
attitude  toward  the  Japanese  farmer  is 
mild  and  benevolent  compared  with  the 
Japanese  sailor's  attitude  toward  the 
Chinese  interloper. 

PROFITEERING    IN    COTTON    GOODS 

As  regards  the  part  the  cotton  indus- 
try has  played  in  the  depression  the  Chi- 
nese boycott  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
In  no  great  industry  was  the  profiteer- 
ing so  gross  as  in  cotton.  The  brokers 
had  the  whole  yarn  trade  in  their  own 


hands,  making  long  forward  contracts 
with  the  mills  and  combining  to  keep  up 
prices.  The  falling  off  in  the  export  of 
yarn  in  China  was  due  less  to  the  boy- 
cott than  to  this  exaltation  of  price.  Ex- 
ports were,  of  course,  much  cheaper  than 
domestic  prices  (that  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  Japanese  products),  but  they 
were  not  cheap  enough.  However,  it  was 
one  of  the  complications  of  the  trade 
that  the  brokers  sold  the  yarn  to  the 
weavers  for  less  than  it  cost  them,  and 
took  the  product  at  their  own  price,  and 
as  the  increase  in  exportation  of  piece 
goods  to  China  increased  vastly  more 
than  the  export  of  yarn  declined,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  boycott,  though  it  un- 
doubtedly worried  certain  retailers  in 
China,  had  no  very  profound  influence 
on  trade. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  slump  was 
the  Bank  of  Japan's  action  in  refusing 
to  lend  any  more  money  to  the  private 
banks,  and  its  calling  in  of  the  loans 
falling  due.  There  have  been  some  petty 
scandals  about  influential  people  having 
the  tip  to  sell  out,  but  that  is  a  detail. 
The  Bank  of  Japan  was  wise  in  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  recognized  the 
fact  that  American  and  European  prices 
were  going  to  suffer  convulsions.  Japan's 
profits  during  the  war  and  the  post-war 
boom  would  amply  cover  all  her  commit- 
ments, but  the  orders  placed  abroad  for 
goods,  although  largely  consisting  of 
equipment  for  fresh  industry,  were 
placed  regardless  of  price.  They  could 
hardly  be  checked  while  the  export  trade 
was  also  increasing,  and  while  the  prices 
of  Japan's  chief  exports  were  even  more 
extravagantly  in  excess  of  the  normal 
than  were  those  of  her  imports,  the  point 
had  been  reached  where  any  stoppage  in 
returns  (at  inflated  prices)  meant  dis- 
aster. Cotton  and  silk  were  already  fluc- 
tuating wildly,  and  the  efflorescence  of 
small  shipyards  had  disappeared  from 
the  coasts.  The  Bank  of  Japan  was  not 
a  moment  too  soon. 

EFFORTS   AT   READJUSTMENT 

As  for  the  remedies  sought  they  have 
been  merely  relaxations  of  the  bank's 
decree,  with  corresponding  relaxations 
filtering  downward  to  the  proletariat. 
The  Bank  of  Japan  has  been  less  strict 
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than  it  promised.  A  few  millions  here 
and  a  few  millions  there  have  been  lent 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  a  sudden 
rot,  but  in  the  main  those  concerned 
have  been  left  to  deal  in  their  own  way 
with  the  situation  created  by  a  sudden 
fall  in  prices  and  a  cutting  off  of  credit. 

Most  notable  have  been  the  movements 
of  the  yarn  brokers,  whose  hold  over  the 
mills  has  already  been  described.  They 
have  seen  the  price  of  their  commodity 
decline  over  50  per  cent,  in  a  couple  of 
months,  and  though  they  all  became  mill- 
ionaires during  the  boom  they  are  un- 
willing to  disgorge.  Many,  of  course, 
have  not  preserved  the  wherewithal  to 
disgorge,  and  one  or  two  have  sought 
the  popular  short  cut  out  of  trouble 
"  with  a  bare  bodkin." 

Owing  to  the  complications  of  the 
trade  the  mills  find  it  very  difficult  to 
dispense  with  the  brokers,  greedy  para- 
sites as  they  are,  so  they  have,  after 
much  argument,  submitted  to  the  follow- 
ing: Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  their  con- 
tracts made  when  yarn  was  well  over 
700  yen  a  bale  are  being  revised  to  the 
price  on  July  9,  when  it  was  not  much 
more  than  300  yen.  The  price  as  between 
mill  and  broker  was  always  much  less 
than  the  market  price,  so  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  gather  any  very  precise  idea  of 
the  amount  involved,  but  it  is  a  65  per 
cent,  evasion  of  contract.  Even  at  this 
there  are  some  defaulters,  and  the  rest 
wriggle  powerfully  to  avoid  their  re- 
sponsibility and  to  shift  this  burden  also 
to  the  mills. 

Meanwhile  the  mills  have  to  pay  their 
full  contract  price  for  forward  contracts 
of  raw  cotton,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
these  very  brokers  dodging  their  65  per 
cent,  who  are  insisting  on  the  fulfillment 
of  contracts  in  respect  of  raw  cotton. 
The  mills  have  large  reserves,  can  raise 
mortgages,  are  working  short  time,  and 
can  cut  wages.  Against  all  these  re- 
sources the  broker  can  only  cut  his 
throat.  So  the  shareholders  and  the  work 
people  pay.  Similar  compromises  have 
been  made  in  many  trades,  the  flannel- 
ette compromise  being  one  in  which  there 
has  been  particularly  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion. "  Compromise "  in  Japan  al- 
ways means  the  partial  foregoing  of  a 


legal  claim  or  the  partial  submission  to 
an  illegal  one.  Fertilizer  also  provides  a 
salient  example  of  the  compromise  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  mentioned  here  because 
*the  fertilizer  trade  exhibits  very  marked- 
ly another  of  the  expedients  adopted  in 
order  to  ameliorate  the  depression.  Sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  Chilean  nitre  are 
being  exported  to  any  customer  abroad 
who  will  offer  a  passable  price.  The  idea 
is  not  to  be  content  with  a  small  profit 
or  even  to  cut  a  loss,  but  to  create  such 
a  shortage  in  Japan  that  a  good  profit 
may,  after  all,  be  wrung  from  the  con- 
sumer. Pulp  has  been  re-exported  in 
large  quantities,  and  many  other  com- 
modities. Then  there  are  the  re-exports 
of  goods  of  which  the  importer  simply 
cannot  (or  will  not)  take  delivery,  the 
more  honorable  of  such  firms  asking  the 
seller  to  dispose  of  the  goods  elsewhere 
at  their  risk  and  expense. 

MANY  ORDERS  CANCELED 
And,  of  course,  cancellations  have  been 
enormous.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  stoppage  came  just  when  buying  was 
in  full  spate.  Though  America  had  more 
than  taken  the  place  of  Britain  as  a  sup- 
plier to  Japan,  it  is  probable  that  Brit- 
ain has  suffered  more  by  cancellations. 
The  falling  off  in  British  exports  to 
Japan  was  more  in  consequence  of  the 
ruin  of  British  industries  by  the  war 
than  for  lack  of  orders.  Since  the  war 
orders  have  been  pouring  into  Britain  in 
vast  quantities,  in  spite  of  its  being  im- 
possible to  promise  early  delivery.  Just 
as  British  industry  was  getting  into  its 
stride  again  for  the  execution  of  these 
orders  they  were  all  canceled.  It  is  stated 
(in  the  Japanese  press)  that  two  months' 
cancellations  of  orders  for  British  wool- 
ens amount  to  60,000,000  yen. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  The  smaller  con- 
cerns have  mostly  cut  their  losses,  and 
are  beginning  to  move  again,  but  the  big- 
ger ones  are  still  in  the  quagmire.  No- 
body fulfills  his  contracts,  and  so  the 
losses  are  passed  on,  but  there  have  been 
few  big  failures,  and  the  biggest  firms 
are  often  in  the  most  precarious  position. 
One  of  the  largest  lately  refused  to  take 
delivery  of  a  consignment  of  so  easily 
disposed  of  and  so  profitable  a  commod- 
ity as  heroin. 
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Meanwhile  the  banks,  by  their  extreme 
caution,  have  long  since  emerged  from 
their  penniless  condition,  and  are,  while 
refusing  the  safest  advances,  complain- 
ing of  the  lack  of  profitable  fields  for 
the  investment  of  funds.  At  this  moment 
comes  an  issue  of  Government  bonds, 
and  the  Siberian  adventure  makes  it  cer- 


tain that  these  issues  will  greatly  in- 
crease in  the  near  future.  This  leaves  it 
an  open  question  how  far  it  was  pure 
astuteness  and  how  far  a  warning  of 
military  necessities  which  caused  the 
Bank  of  Japan  to  close  down  at  the  mo- 
ment it  did. 
Kobe,  Japan,  Aug.   2k,  1920. 


The  Russo-Polish  Armistice 


Picturesque  Details  of  the  Riga  Peace  Conference — Summary 
of  the  Terms  Agreed  Upon 


[Period  Ended  Oct.  15,  1920] 


POLAND 

F LAND'S  military  position,  after 
her  brilliantly  successful  counter- 
stroke  which  drove  the  Bolsheviki 
out  of  Poland,  continued  strong,  and 
though  the  sensational  triumphs  of  the 
great  offensive  ceased,  the  successive  of- 
ficial communiques  told  a  story  of  con- 
tinuous Bolshevist  retreat  and  demoral- 
ization. The  Poles,  in  their  stride  from 
the  Pripet  region  south  to  the  Dniester, 
moved  eastward,  drove  the  Red  troops 
back  at  various  points,  and  captured 
large  quantities  of  war  material  and 
great  numbers  of  prisoners. 

By  Sept.  17  successes  had  been  won 
along  a  front  of  approximately  240 
miles,  and  Lutsk,  an  important  fortified 
city,  was  taken,  giving  the  Poles  control 
of  more  than  half  of  the  fortified 
triangle  formed  by  Lutsk,  Dubno  and 
Rovno.  Northeast  of  the  Dniester  they 
were  aided  and  supported  by  Ukrainian 
forces.  A  few  days  later  the  Bolshevist 
forces  were  being  driven  out  of  Eastern 
Galicia  by  a  general  Polish  advance 
along  the  southern  front:  Dubno,  the 
second  link  in  the  fortress  triangle,  was 
taken,  and  Rovno,  the  last  link,  was  being 
aimed  for. 

In  addition  to  this  southeasterly  offen- 
sive the  Poles  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber began  an  offensive  on  their  north- 
east front,  the  objective  of  which  was 
Grodno.  Polish  cavalry  pursuing  Bolshe- 
vist forces  in  this   region   reached   and 


took  Lida  on  Sept.  29.  The  Polish  ad- 
vance in  this  sector  was  headed  toward 
Vilna  and  greatly  alarmed  the  Lithuan- 
ians, who  soon  became  actively  hostile. 
[See  Lithuania.]  North  of  the  Pripet 
the  Red  forces  were  also  forced  to  re- 
treat, though  they  opposed  a  stubborn 
resistance. 

The  Soviet  defeat  on  the  whole  north- 
ern front  was  virtually  complete  by  Sept. 
30;  the  Soviet  troops  were  fleeing  in 
disorder  eastward,  and  the  Poles  were 
in  close  pursuit.  Expert  military  opin- 
ion agreed  that  this  Polish  success  elim- 
inated the  Fall  offensive  which  Trotzky 
had  prepared.  Messages  received  from 
the  Grodno-Dida  sector  On  Oct.  1  said 
that  virtually  all  of  the  Fourth  Bolshe- 
vist Army  had  been  captured  by  the 
Poles,  almost  the  whole  staff  had  been 
taken,  and  prisoners  to  the  number  of 
26,000  made.  The  pursuing  cavalry  by 
Oct.  3  had  reached  a  point  within  forty- 
five  miles  of  Minsk,  the  scene  of  the 
recent  unsuccessful  peace  negotiations 
between  the  Poles  and  Russians.  In  va- 
rious sectors  the  Bolsheviki  were  almost 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  President  Pilsudski 
was  personally  directing  the  drive,  which 
by  this  time  had  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
sixteen  Bolshevist  divisions,  the  taking 
of  42,000  prisoners,  and  the  capture  of 
large  quantities  of  armored  cars,  machine 
guns,  vehicles,  ammunition  and  other  war 
material.  With  the  Red  forces  in  the 
Crimea  also  being  pushed  back,  and 
Wrangel    growing    ever    stronger,    the 
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military  situation  looked  very  dark  for 
the  Bolsheviki.  Trotzky's  efforts  to  se- 
cure new  forces  by  conscription  in  the 
eastern  provinces  failed,  both  the  work- 
men and  the  peasants  refusing  to  serve. 

This  desperate  state  of  affairs  on  the 
field  helped  the  peace  negotiations  in 
Riga.  The  new  peace  conference  opened 
on  Sept.  21.  The  main  Polish  delegates 
left  Warsaw  on  Sept.  14  on  a  special 
train  for  Danzig;  here  they  boarded  a 
British  destroyer,  which  conveyed  them 
to  Riga.  The  delegation  was  the  same 
as  at  Minsk,  except  that  General 
Listowski  had  been  withdrawn  and  M. 
Bankowski,  Mayor  of  Vilna,  and  M. 
Wasilevski,  Polish  Envoy  to  Esthonia, 
had  been  added.  The  rest  of  the  dele- 
gation reached  Riga  by  train  from  Libau. 
The 'Lettish  capital,  weary  of  war  and 
parleys,  paid  small  attention  to  the 
coming  conference,  the  main  feeling  being 
one  of  exultation  over  the  fact  that  the 
Bolsheviki  had  been  driven  out  of  Latvia, 
and  hostility  to  the  presence  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  headed  by  Adolph  Joffe. 

Preliminary  details  for  the  first  meet- 
ings were  arranged  by  the  respective  sec- 
retaries of  each  commission.  The  first 
official  meeting  between  M.  Dombski, 
head  of  the  Polish  delegation,  and  M. 
Joffe  took  place  on  Sept.  18  at  the 
Schwarzhaupterhaus,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  remarkable  buildings  in  this 
part  of  Europe,  built  in  the  early  four- 
teenth century  as  the  headquarters  for 
an  order  known  as  the  "  Blackheaded 
Knights."  Dombski  and  Joffe  met  here 
for  a  second  preliminary  conference  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  M.  Joffe 
drove  to  it  in  a  shining  limousine,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  which  flew  the  red  flag;  the 
Polish  plenipotentiary  arrived  in  a 
dilapidated  one-horse  carriage. 

The  first  plenary  session  opened  on 
Sept.  21.  Its  most  striking  figure,  beyond 
all  question,  was  M.  Joffe,  who  arrived 
in  his  red-flagged  imperial  limousine.  As 
he  stepped  down  he  looked,  with  his  per- 
fectly cut  black  coat,  his  creased,  striped 
trousers,  neat  hat  and  well-fitting  gray 
suede  gloves — a  combination  set  off  by 
a  gold-rimmed  pince  nez  through  which 
gleamed  piercing  black  eyes — the  picture 
of    a    prosperous    banker    or    successful 


M.    DOMBSKI 

Head  of  the  Polish  Peace  Delegation  at  Riga, 

and  assistant  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  Polish  Government. 

business  man.  Joffe  entered  the  room 
with  a  confidence  based  upon  personal 
participation  in  many  similar  confer- 
ences, and  walking  straight  to  the  as- 
sembled Polish  delegates,  shook  hands 
with  M.  Dombski,  his  chief  opponent  in 
the  coming  duel  of  wits.  There  was  noth- 
ing distinctive  about  the  other  members 
of  the  Bolshevist  delegation,  who  looked 
and  dressed  like  a  gathering  of  typical 
trade  unionists  of  the  older  school.  One 
of  them  wore  a  nondescript  khaki  uni- 
form. The  Poles,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  accompanied  by  several  staff  offi- 
cers in  correct  regulation  uniforms. 

The  session  was  opened  by  M.  Meiro- 
witch,  the  Lettish  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who,  in  his  address  of  welcome, 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  labors  of 
the  Riga  Conference  would  be  crowned 
by  "  a  peace  which  will  be  a  solid  peace 
based  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
true  democracy."  M.  Dombski  voiced 
Poland's  appreciation  of  Latvia's  hos- 
pitality. Most  of  the  time  was  devoted 
to  credentials.  The  gray  day  shed  a  dull 
light  through  the  cathedral-like  windows 
of  the  historic  Schwarzhaupterhaus,  en- 
shrouding the  delegates  in  a  mediaeval 
gloom. 
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ADOLPH   JOFFE 

Head  of  Soviet  Peace  Delegation  at  Riga 

(©    Underwood   &   Underwood) 


At  the  next  formal  session  the  Polish 
delegates  came  prepared  to  present 
counterproposals  to  the  Soviet  terms 
offered  at  Minsk.  They  were  consider- 
ably taken  back  by  an  unexpected 
manoeuvre  executed  by  M.  Joffe,  when 
he  rose  and  presented  to  the  Poles  the 
terms  of  the  Moscow  Government  for  an 
armistice,  combined  with  an  ultimatum 
that  Soviet  Russia  would  start  a  Winter 
campaign  if  an  armistice  were  not  con- 
cluded within  ten  days.  This  declaration 
came  to  the  Poles  as  a  complete  surprise, 
and  they  were  unable  to  make  any  direct 
reply  to  the  new  terms  proposed.  It  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  Bolsheviki 
had  won  a  tactical  advantage  by  this 
sledge-hammer  method  of  pushing  the 
negotiations  to  a  swift  conclusion. 

The  declaration  opened  by  accusing  the 
Entente  of  driving  the  Poles  toward  a 
Winter  campaign  with  the  desire  of  de- 
stroying both  Poland  and  Russia.  The 
Soviet  would  agree  to  self-determination 
for  the  territory  in  dispute,  namely 
White  Russia,  Lithuania  and  the 
Ukraine,  and  desired  Poland  to  recognize 
their  independence.    They  would  further 


agree  to  a  plebiscite  in  East  Galicia,  and 
would  not  insist  on  Soviet  methods,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Galicia  was  not 
Sovietized.  The  Poles,  however,  must 
recognize  the  Soviets  as  now  existing  in 
other  countries.  Discussions  of  methods 
would  be  deferred,  in  order  to  expedite 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  Regarding 
boundaries,  an  armistice  and  preliminary 
peace  would  be  signed  on  the  basis  of  a 
line  between  Russia  and  Poland  which 
would  run  considerably  to  the  east  of 
the  frontier  fixed  by  the  allied  Supreme 
Council  on  Dec.  3,  1919  (the  so-called 
Curzon  line),  Eastern  Galicia  remain- 
ing considerably  to  the  west  of  this 
frontier. 

The  complete  capitulation  of  the  Soviet 
Government  on  all  the  terms  which  the 
Poles  had  refused  to  accept  at  Minsk  was 
brief,  categorical  and  sweeping.  It  read 
as  follows: 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government,  taking 
cognizance  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Polish  delegation  of  the  unacceptability 
from  its  point  of  view  of  the  original 
terms  of  the  Russo-Ukranian  delegation 
concerning  the  reduction  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Polish  Army,  concerning 
the  demobilization  of  Polish  war  indus- 
tries and  the  surrendering  of  arms,  and 
concerning  the  return  of  the  railway  be- 
tween Volkovisk  and  Grajevo  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  renounce  these  terms,  and 
express  readiness  to  approach  the  allied 
Ukrainian  Republic  with  the  same  end  in 
view. 

The  statement  ended  by  declaring  that 
the  Soviet  Government  would  consider 
itself  entitled  to  change  these  proposed 
terms  if  an  armistice  agreement  were 
not  signed  within  ten  days.  This  brought 
the  effect  of  the  ultimatum  to  Oct.  5. 
If  the  Poles  did  not  accept  the  Soviet 
proposals  by  that  date,  M.  Joffe  declared, 
the  Moscow  Government  would  know  that 
they  elected  to  continue  the  war,  and 
endure  the  resultant  Winter  campaign 
"  under  pressure  of  the  imperialistic 
Entente." 

The  Polish  delegation  took  these  new 
proposals  under  consideration.  M.  Domb- 
ski  then  presented  the  Polish  preliminary 
terms,  which  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared. They  included  the  following  eleven 
provisions : 

1.  Recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Poland  by  Soviet  Russia  and  no  interfer- 
ence in  domestic  affairs. 
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2.  The  determination  of  boundaries  not 
in  a  spirit  of  historical  revenge,  but  on  a 
basis  of  just  conciliation  of  vital  interests. 

3.  That  the  contracting  parties  be  al- 
lowed ample  time  in  which  to  formulate 
treaty   terms. 

4.  That  both  powers  agree  to  free  cul- 
tural, linguistic  and  religious  develop- 
ment. 

5.  Renunciation  of  restitution  in  any 
form  by  Poland  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Polish-Soviet  war. 

6.  Exchange  of  war  prisoners  and  a 
refund  of  expenses  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

7.  On  the  signing  of  the  peace  pre- 
liminaries mixed  commissions  to  be  cre- 
ated, to  effect  an  exchange  of  civilian 
prisoners  and  the  delivery  of  hostages. 

8.  Mutual  amnesty  for  Russian  and 
Polish  citizens. 

9.  Immediate  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion  of  a  treaty. 

10.  Immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  the  opening  of  negotiations  for 
arranging  communications  and  commer- 
cial and  economic  affairs. 

11.  No   obligations    or   duties   to   devolve 


upon  Poland  because  it  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  Russian  Empire ;  also,  recipro- 
cal renouncement  of  rights  to  Government 
property. 

It  was  subsequently  stated  that  the 
complete  and  sudden  yielding  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki  of  all  points  contested  by  the 
Poles  was  in  acocr dance  with  a  direct 
order  from  Moscow  received  only  the 
previous  night  and  decided  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee representing  all  the  Russian 
Soviets,  held  on  Sept.  23.  Only  a  few 
days  before  Joffe  had  declared  em- 
phatically that  the  delegation  would  in- 
sist on  Polish  disarmament.  This  the 
Russians  knew  the  Poles  would  never 
concede,  and  their  renouncement  of  this 
condition  was  interpreted  as  evidencing 
the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  Soviet  rulers 
to  make  peace. 

News  of  the  sudden  death  of  General 
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Polivanov,  one  of  the  Soviet  delegates, 
was  received  on  Saturday,  Sept.  25,  while 
the  conference  was  still  in  session.  The 
meeting  was  immediately  adjourned  until 
Monday,  Sept.  27.  General  Polivanov 
had  been  a  well-known  military  leader 
under  the  old  regime.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed War  Minister  by  the  Czar  after 
the  dismissal  of  General  Sukhomlinov, 
and  rendered  excellent  service  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war. 

At  the  session  of  Sept.  27  M.  Dombski 
made  formal  reply  to  the  Soviet  in- 
sistance  on  a  time  limit  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  proposals.  He  de- 
clared that  such  an  ultimatum  was  a 
hindrance  to  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
He  declared  that  Poland  could  prove  at 
length  the  responsibility  of  Russia  for 
provoking  and  prolonging  the  war,  and 
defined  frankly  what  the  Poles  believed 
to  be  the  Bolshevist  interpretation  of  the 
terms   "  self-determination   of   nations " 


and  "national  independence."  Poland, 
however,  he  continued,  would  waive  dis- 
cussion of  all  principles  and  would  con- 
sent to  have  the  commission  begin  work 
at  once.  M.  Joffe  curtly  declared  that 
the  last  point  was  the  only  one  of  im- 
portance in  the  Polish  Chairman's  ad- 
dress. It  was  then  agreed  to  appoint 
four  committees — territorial,  legal,  eco- 
nomic and  financial,  and  general — to 
take  up  immediately  the  discussion  of 
the  Polish  proposals  as  a  preliminary 
basis.  These  committees  were  appointed 
and  immediately  set  to  work.  Trotzky 
at  this  date,  in  an  interview  given  in 
Moscow,  declared: 

If  the  Poles  refuse  peace  on  those  terms, 
this  will  convince  the  most  backward 
peasant  in  the  darkest  corner  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  peace  without  a  fight 
to   the   finish. 

It  was  decided  that  the  negotiations 
should  be  secret.  Meantime  the  Polish 
delegation  awaited  the  reply  of  Warsaw 
to  the  Soviet  peace  proposals,  which  M. 
Dombski  had  at  once  transmitted.  The 
decision  of  the  Polish  Government  was 
slow  in  coming,  and  nearly  a  week  elapsed 
before  the  delegations  met  again.  At 
last  the  Polish  reply  to  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals arrived,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  5  M.  Joffe  and  M.  Dombski  mutually 
agreed  on  terms  as  a  basis  for  the  sign- 
ing of  an  armistice.  Hostilities  were  to 
cease  on  Friday,  Oct.  8.  The  full  terms 
of  the  agreement  had  not  been  published 
when  these  pages  went  to  press,  but  their 
general  substance  may  be  outlined  as 
follows : 

The  Bolsheviki  shall  recognize  fully  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  Poland, 
and  shall  desist  from  all  subversive 
propaganda  in  Poland.  Polish  national 
treasures  shall  be  restored.  A  boundary 
line  shall  be  accepted  beginning  to  the 
east  of  Dvinsk,  running  south  through 
Baranovitchi,  Luniniets  and  Sarny,  and 
practically  along  the  German  line  of  1915 
to  the  Rumanian  boundary.  This  boundary 
shall  cut  off  Lithuania  entirely  from  Rus- 
sia, granting  Poland  a  corridor  between. 
The  Poles  shall  acquiesce  in  whatever 
government  the  Russians  shall  set  up  in 
White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  and  will 
not  insist  on  any  special  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  question  of  East  Galicia  shall 
be  settled  between  Warsaw  and  the  Allies, 
the  Russians  abandoning  their  claims  to 
this  region. 

Feverish  activity  was  displayed  by  the 
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two  delegations.  For  two  days  and  nights 
they  worked  without  rest,  not  leaving 
the  Schwarzhaupterhaus,  to  which  their 
food  was  brought.  It  was  found  impos- 
sible to  complete  the  arrangements  with- 
out the  holding  of  further  sessions  run- 
ning into  the  following  week.  The  two 
sides  found  themselves  still  at  odds  on 
certain  points,  such  as  the  amount  Rus- 
sia should  pay  Poland  as  indemnity,  the 
length  of  the  armistice,  and  the  time 
when  notice  for  the  breaking  of  the 
armistice  must  be  given. 

These  last-hour  obstacles  were  finally 
overcome.  The  question  of  indemnity 
was  deferred  to  final  negotiations.  The 
period  of  ratification  was  changed  from 
twenty-five  days  to  three  weeks.  Oct.  12 
was  fixed  on  as  Ihe  date  for  the  cere- 
mony of  signing  the  armistice.  The  an- 
nouncement that  the  preliminary  peace 
was  to  be  signed  brought  great  crowds 
to  the  square  surrounding  the  "  Black- 
head "  House. 

The  treaty  was  signed  in  the  evening 
of  Oct.  12  in  the  Black  Knight's  Hall 
under  the  eyes  of  the  painted  likenesses 
of  former  Czars.  It  was  a  long  and 
tedious  ceremony,  as  the  whole  treaty  of 
nearly  thirty  articles  was  read  three 
separate  times,  in  the  Polish,  Russian 
and  Ukrainian  versions. 

M.  Joffe  and  the  Bolshevist  delegation 
entered  the  hall  first,  and  were  followed 
by  M.  Dombski  and  the  Polish  delegation. 
The  Russians  took  their  seats  first  at  a 
long  table,  with  Joffe  in  the  centre. 
When  the  Polish  delegation  seated  them- 
selves on  the  other  side  the  Russians 
rose  and  bowed  their  greetings.  Joffe 
and  Dombski  leaned  across  the  table 
and  shook  hands.  Without  further 
formality  Joffe  rose  and  began 
to  read  the  Russian  text  of  the 
preliminary  armistice  covenant.  About 
200  people,  including  prominent  Lettish 
officials,  crowded  the  small  room,  many 


of  them  standing.  Dombski  read  the 
Polish  text,  Manuilski  the  Ukrainian.  A 
general  interchange  of  courtesies  and 
felicitations  followed,  and  Dombski,  in  a 
short  address,  said  that  he  believed  this 
preliminary  agreement  would  lead  to  a 
permanent  peace.  Joffe,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress before  the  signing,  referred  to  the 
peace  as  "  a  peace  without  victor  and 
without  vanquished." 

M.  Joffe  then  opened  the  embossed 
copies  of  the  armistice  treaty,  which  lay 
on  the  table  before  him,  and  inscribed 
his  signature.  The  Russians  signed  first 
merely  because  M.  Joffe,  by  a  system  of 
alternation  agreed  upon  with  M.  Domb- 
ski, happened  to  be  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairman  of  the  Day.  The  other 
signatures  followed,  and  formal  if  pro- 
visional peace  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  Slavic  nations  which  for 
so  many  months  had  been  engaged  in 
almost  incessant  warfare.  The  entire 
ceremony  was  over  at  7:30  P.  M. 

The  general  feeling  was  one  of  relief. 
Only  the  militant  element  On  either  side 
was  dissatisfied  and  pessimistic.  The 
extreme  radicals  among  the  Russians  de- 
plored the  cutting  off  of  Soviet  Russia 
from  Germany,  and  the  delivery  to 
Poland  of  4,000,000  Russians.  The 
Lithuanians  were  highly  incensed  over 
the  granting  of  the  corridor  that  cut 
them  off  from  Russia.  All  in  all,  how- 
ever, the  agreement  was  praised  as  a 
fair  and  equitable  arrangement  upon 
both  sides.  To  Soviet  Russia,  fully  con- 
scious of  the  disasters  threatening  it 
from  the  combined  onslaughts  of  Poles, 
Ukrainians  and  South  Russian  armies, 
it  came  both  as  relief  and  satisfaction. 
The  outlook  for  ratification  was  con- 
sidered wholly  favorable.  One  immediate 
effect  expected  was  the  freeing  of  Soviet 
Russia's  hands  to  concentrate  its  attacks 
upon  General  Wrangel  in  the  south,  and 
to  eliminate  him  from  the  number  of  its 
active  foes. 


Ominous  Clouds  Over  Moscow 

Soviet   Government   Facing    Results  of  Reverses    in   Polish   War — 
Increasing  Signs  of  Revolt. 


RUSSIA 

TO  those  who  follow  closely  the  course 
of  events  in  Russia  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
now  facing  one  of  its  most  critical  mo- 
ments. Charged  openly  by  France  and 
the  United  States  with  deceit  and  double- 
dealing  in  its  diplomacy,  the  Moscow 
Government's  fondest  hope  was  that 
Great  Britain,  at  least,  by  completing 
the  trade  discussions  carried  on  by 
Kamenev  and  Krassin  in  London,  would 
grant  the  Soviet  regime  virtual  recogni- 
tion. This  was  dashed  to  the  Aground  by 
the  Daily  Herald  exposure  and  Kam- 
enev's  ignominious  departure  from  Eng- 
land after  a  stormy  scene  with  the  Brit- 
ish Premier.  That  the  stem  and  un- 
equivocal condemnation  of  the  duplicity 
of  the  Soviet  Government's  foreign  pol- 
icy issued  by  the  United  States  through 
Secretary  Colby  was  justified  was  shown 
by  this  unscrupulous  attempt  of  Kam- 
enev to  meddle  with  the  political  situa- 
tion in  England,  and  to  subsidize  an  or- 
gan of  the  public  press. 

In  addition  to  its  diplomatic  fiascos, 
the  Soviet  Republic  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  face  disaster  on  the  military 
front.  The  Poles,  after  routing  and 
driving  back  the  Bolshevist  invaders  on 
every  side,  more  than  held  their  own, 
and  the  Bolsheviki  found  themselves  in- 
capable of  retrieving  their  lost  advan- 
tage. The  seriousness  of  the  situation 
at  the  Polish  front  was  admitted  by  the 
Soviet  officials,  who  also  frankly  ad- 
mitted in  the  Soviet  press  and  otheiwise 
the  growing  menace  of  General  Wrangel 
in  the  south,  whom  the  French  are  ac- 
tively supporting. 

With  all  its  other  difficulties,  the  Mos- 
cow oligarchy  found  its  security  threat- 
ened by  internal  troubles:  by  strikes  in 
the  Soviet  factories,  by  revolts  of  peas- 
ants, and  by  what  was  tantamount  to  a 
revolt  in  its  much  fostered  army,  on 
which  all  its  successes  have  depended. 
These,  added  to  the  conditions  of  cold, 


hunger  and  epidemic  prevailing  through- 
out the  land,  made  the  lot  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government,  and  of  the  unfortunate 
Russian  people,  far  from  enviable. 

With  M.  Kamenev's  precipitate  de- 
parture from  England,  his  colleague,  M. 
Krassin,  was  left  as  head  of  the  Russian 
trade  delegation.  As  no  charges  of 
propaganda  or  unlawful  political  activ- 
ity had  been  made  against  him  by  Lloyd 
George,  Krassin  was  free  to  proceed 
with  trade  arrangements,  though  he  now 
carried  a  heavy  burden  of  public  dis- 
favor, as  Kamenev's  conduct  reflected 
upon  the  whole  Bolshevist  delegation. 
M.  Krassin's  feeling  about  the  Kamenev- 
Daily  Herald  scandal  was  said  to  be  one 
of  consternation.  He  had  effected  what- 
ever had  been  accomplished  toward  a 
resumption  of  trade.  Not  much,  it  must 
be  confessed,  had  been  done,  beyond  the 
placing  of  a  contract  for  cloth  with  a 
group  of  English  speculators. 

M.  Litvinov,  living  in  luxury  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Christiania,  Norway,  has 
apparently  accomplished  even  less.  The 
fault,  however,  seems  to  lie  with  him, 
rather  than  with  the  Norwegians.  [See 
Norway.] 

As  the  British  authorities  refused  to 
allow  Kamenev  to  return  to  London,  the 
Soviet  of  People's  Commissaries,  toward 
the  end  of  September,  decided  to  replace 
Kamenev  by  Dr.  Ryanasov,  a  well-known 
Bolshevist  agitator  and  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Third  International.  He 
and  his  secretary  reached  Stockholm  on 
Sept.  23,  en  route  to  London.  Ryanasov, 
a  man  of  about  50,  a  doctor  by  profes- 
sion, took  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  trade  unions  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  bitter  op- 
poser  of  the  war  and  unfavorable  to 
allied  interests.  His  preaching  of  in- 
discipline and  the  abolition  of  all  forms 
of  military  punishment  did  much  to 
undermine  Kerensky's  short  rule. 

The  strained  feeling  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Moscow  Government  was 
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intensified  by  the  continued  refusal  of 
the  latter  to  release  British  prisoners  of 
war.  Correspondence  between  Earl  Cur- 
zon,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  M.  Krassin  was  pub- 
lished by  The  Daily  Herald  on  Oct.  8. 
Earl  Curzon's  first  note  was  sent  on 
Oct.  1.  It  charged  the  Russians  with 
"  flagrantly  violating "  the  conditions 
which  the  Soviet  accepted  in  July  re- 
garding prisoners  and  propaganda.  "  We 
have  given,"  the  note  read,  "  an  under- 
taking, to  which  we  have  scrupulously 
adhered,  that  we  will  not  assist  in  any 
hostile  action  against  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, but  unless  by  Oct.  10  we  have 
definite  evidence  that  conditions  then 
laid  down  regarding  the  release  of  Brit- 
ish prisoners  are  being  complied  with  we 
will  take  whatever  action  we  consider 
necessary  to  secure  their  release."  Re- 
garding Russian  prisoners  in  British 
hands,  the  note  said  that  their  number 
was  limited;  that  Great  Britain  desired 
to  get  rid  of  them  and  that  they  were 
being  held  only  as  a  means  of  inducing 
the  Bolsheviki  to  fulfill  their  pledges. 

To  this  scantily  disguised  ultimatum 
M.  Krassin  replied  on  Oct.  6.  He  charged 
that  Great  Britain  had  not  only  failed  to 
fulfill  her  part  of  the  conditions,  but  had 
actually  helped  enemies  of  the  Soviet 
Government: 

The  actual  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment  [said  the  communication]   has  been 
in  direct   contradiction    of   the   conditions 
formulated  in  July  and  accepted  without 
modification  by  the  Russian  Government. 
In     its     diplomatic     support     of     Poland 
against    Russia    the    British    Government 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment   with    war    and    to    mobilize    the 
Baltic  fleet.    General  Baron  Wrangel  was 
given   an   official   reception  on   board  the 
flagship    of   the   British    Black    Sea    fleet, 
while  his  representatives  have  been  given 
facilities     to     purchase     in   England    and 
send   to    South   Russia  all  kinds   of  mili- 
tary supplies.     They  have  been  permitted 
to  use  the  financial  resources  left  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Czarist  Government. 
Furthermore,   declared  the  Bolshevist 
note,   the   British   Government   had  not 
communicated  to  the  Soviet  Government 
the  number  of  Russian  prisoners  held  by 
the  British  military  authorities  in  Egypt, 
Persia,  Constantinople  and  Batum,  and 
had  taken  no  steps  to  release  them  and 
send  them  back  to  Soviet  Russia,  which 


desired  their  return.  M.  Krassin  assert- 
ed, however,  that  his  Government  was 
ready  to  fulfill  the  July  agreement.  He 
proposed  that  Great  Britain  should  pro- 
claim on  Oct.  15  that  all  Russian  prison- 
ers would  be  free  to  return  to  Soviet 
Russia  at  fixed  dates  and  by  routes  to 
be  arranged  by  Litvinov,  who  would  pro- 
long his  stay  in  Scandinavia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  negotiations  to  this 


ADVOCATE  GENERAL  AVROV 

Soviet   official  responsible   for   execution  of 

thousands  of  anti-Bolsheviki 


end.  M.  Krassin  promised  official  over- 
tures to  the  Government  of  Azerbaijan 
for  the  release  of  the  British  at  Baku, 
whose  retention  and  maltreatment  had 
been  especially  emphasized  by  Earl 
Curzon  in  his  note.  He  denied  that  the 
Moscow  authorities  had  ever  vetoed  the 
release  of  these  prisoners.  The  note 
further  contained  assurances  regarding 
propaganda  in  England  and  the  Near 
East. 

To  this  note  Earl  Curzon  sent  a  long 
reply.  He  pointed  out  that  Great  Brit- 
ain, more  than  any  other  power,  had 
sought  to  bring  about  peace  between  So- 
viet Russia  and  Poland,  and  had  "  only 
been  called  upon  to  stand  by  its  treaty 
engagements    to    its    allies    by   the   bad 
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faith  which  characterized  both  military 
and  diplomatic  movements  of  the  Soviet 
authorities."  The  use  of  Danzig  for  the 
transmission  of  munitions,  Earl  Curzon 
said,  was  an  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
Allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  As 
for  General  Wrangel,  the  note  continued, 
had  Great  Britain  really  given  to  him 
the  kind  of  assistance  charged  in  the 
Bolshevist  note,  the  situation  in  South 
Russia  would  be  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present. 

The  delay  in  the  repatriation  of  Rus- 
sian prisoners  was  explained  by  Earl 
Curzon  as  due  solely  to  the  constantly 
shifting  demands  made  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. He  proposed  that  these  Rus- 
sian prisoners  be  taken  to  Riga,  Reval  or 
Odessa,  and  that  they  be  held  there  until 
the  British  Government  learned  that  the 
British  prisoners  had  crossed  the  Rus- 
sian frontier;  meanwhile,  he  suggested, 
the  Soviet  Government  should  notify  all 
British  subjects  that  they  would  be  free 


to  leave  Russia  with  all  their  removable 
property. 

Earl  Curzon  also  charged  the  Soviet 
with  having  loosed  a  tempest  of  propa- 
ganda, intrigue  and  conspiracy  against 
British  power  in  Asia,  and  spent  vast 
sums  thereon,  while  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Government  were  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  Great  Britain  and  conduct- 
ing supposedly  friendly  negotiations  in 
London.  This  situation,  said  the  British 
note,  must  come  to  an  end  if  the  trade 
negotiations  are  to  be  continued. 

The  British  note  concluded  by  saying 
that  Great  Britain  would  hold  the  So- 
viet Government  strictly  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  renewed  pledge  to  cease  all 
hostile  propaganda,  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect, and  especially  to  refrain  from  mili- 
tary action  or  propaganda  aimed  at  Brit- 
ish interests  or  in  subversion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  in  Asia. 

France  also  came  to  grips  with  Mos- 
cow over  the.  question  of  war  prisoners. 
M.  Millerand,  as  French  Premier,  on 
Aug.  24,  had  sent  a  telegram  stating 
that  France  was  repatriating  Russian 
prisoners  held  in  France  and  Algeria, 
and  demanded  that  all  French  subjects  in 
Russia  be  sent  to  the  frontiers  or  to 
Odessa;  if,  on  Sept.  30,  the  note  read,  a 
single  Frenchman  was  held  in  Russia 
against  his  will,  the  French  Government 
would  be  forced  to  order  its  fleet  to 
South  Russian  waters.  The  alleged  per- 
fidy of  the  Soviet  Government  in  holding 
some  900  French  citizens  in  Petrograd, 
Moscow  and  Baku,  despite  negotiations 
with  Litvinov,  and  3ubjecting  them  to 
severe  physical  privations  and  moral  suf- 
ferings, was  officially  stated  to  underlie 
the  severity  of  the  French  communica- 
tion. A  priority  list  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  two  Governments,  which  France 
declared  it  had  loyally  observed  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  repatriation  of  some  22,- 
000  Russians,  of  whom  only  some  seven- 
ty-five could  be  regarded  as  Bolsheviki. 
Several  thousands  had  already  been  sent 
so  Russia  by  France,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  last  prisoner  would  be  sent  off 
by  the  end  of  September.  As  against 
this,  Soviet  Russia  had  by  the  middle  of 
September  repatriated  only  110  French 
prisoners,  and  among  these  none  on  the 
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priority  list  was  included.  Hence  M. 
Millerand's  note,  since  the  receipt  of 
which  the  Moscow  Government  has  re- 
leased some  250  more  French  prisoners 
and  sent  them  under  convoy  to  the  Polish 
frontier. 

The  "  bombardment  by  ultimatum " 
was  resumed  by  Great  Britain,  which  was 
considerably  exercised  over  the  appear- 
ance of  Bolshevist  submarines  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  A  note  sent  by  Earl  Curzon 
on  Oct.  2  recalled  the  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  already  sent  a  note 
regarding  the  appearance  of  Bolshevist 
submarines  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  this 
note  it  had  declared,  in  view  of  the  So- 
viet Government's  declaration  that  it  con- 
sidered itself  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  that  the  latter  country 
would  be  bound  to  order  its  warships  in 
this  region  to  attack  and  sink  any  such 
submarine  encountered.  The  new  note 
sent  a  similar  warning  in  the  case  of  the 
submarines  whose  presence  had  been  re- 
ported in  the  Baltic.  To  this  second  note 
M.  Tchitcherin  replied  evasively,  saying 
that  Leonid  Krassin,  Soviet  representa- 
tive in  London,  would  receive  instructions 
in  the  matter. 

The  position  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  South 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine  meanwhile  be- 
came more  and  more  unfavorable.  The 
attitude  of  the  peasants  in  the  Ukraine 
has  been  one  of  constant  hostility  to 
requisitions  of  food  or  arms.  Bolshevist 
paper  money  was  refused.  Persistent 
railway  strikes  and  raids  by  guerrilla 
bands  led  by  popular  atamans  demoral- 
ized the  railway  service.  General  Pet- 
lura,  the  South  Russian  peasant  leader 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  anti-Bolshevist 
leader,  General  Belakhovich,  were  co- 
operating with  General  Wrangel,  who 
was  backed  on  the  east  by  the  Cossack 
tribesmen  and  by  the  guerrilla  forces 
of  the  former  bandit,  General  Makhno. 

Alexandrovsk,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  cap- 
tured by  Wrangel  on  Sept.  22,  with  large 
numbers  of  prisoners  and  munitions.  A 
week  later  WrangePs  forces  were  still 
pursuing  the  Bolsheviki  along  the  rail- 
road east  of  Alexandrovsk,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  many  more  thousands  of  prison- 
ers was  officially  reported.  This  offen- 
sive developed  successfully,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  several  towns  on  the  Sea  of  Azov 


was  reported  on  Oct.  5.  A  junction  was 
effected  with  the  troops  of  General 
Makhno,  who,  by  a  flying  raid,  retook 
Kharkov,  one  of  the  five  most  important 
'cities  of  Russia,  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  This  capture  greatly  in- 
creased the  rout  and  confusion  of  the 
Red  armies  in  the  south,  whose  position 
along  the  Dnieper  River  became  corre- 
spondingly more  critical.  Insurgent 
bands  were  appearing  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  Bolsheviki.  Bolshevist  soldiers 
were  surrendering  in  large  numbers. 
Both  Petlura  and  Belakhovich  were  ad- 
vancing independently  on  Oct.  7.  Wran- 
gel virtually  dominated  the  Sea  of  Azov 
at  this  time. 

Peter  B.  Struve,  Foreign  Minister  to 
the  Wrangel  Government,  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  stated  that  Wrangel  was  working 
step  by  step,  organizing  as  he  went  and 
trying  to  gain  the  confidence  of  each 
occupied  district.  It  was  reported  on 
Oct.  5  that  additional  support  had  been 
promised  to  Wrangel  frm  Siberia.  Gen- 
eral Lokhvitzy,  in  command  of  the  former 
Kolchak  troops  led  by  General  Kappell 
until  his  death,  had  placed  himself  and 
these  troops  at  WrangePs  disposal.  Gen- 
eral Semenov  also  offered  his  aid  to 
Wrangel.  Most  important  was  the  dis- 
patch by  France,  following  her  recogni- 
tion of  the  Wrangel  Government,  of  Gen- 
eral Weygand  to  take  command  of  Wran- 
gePs army.  The  successful  counterstroke 
of  the  Poles  which  relieved  Warsaw  and 
drove  the  Soviet  troops  from  Polish  ter- 
ritory had  been  due  to  General  Wey- 
gand's  strategy. 

The  situation  in  Siberia  continued 
somewhat  obscure.  A  special  boundary 
and  trade  commission  was  sent  to  China 
by  the  semi-Bolshevist  Republic  of  the 
Far  East  at  Verkhne-Udinsk.  [See 
Japan  and  China.]  The  policy  of  this 
new  Russian  regime  toward  Japan  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  conciliation  and  the 
avoidance  of  hostilities.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  peasant  republic  in  the  Altai 
region,  at  Semipalatinsk,  in  Russian 
Central  Asia,  was  reported  toward  the 
middle  of  September.  General  Ungern 
Sternburg,  chief  lieutenant  under  Gen- 
eral Semenov,  was  gathering  insurgents 
against  the  Bolshevist  regime  on  Oct.  10, 
and  was  marching  to  cut  the  highroad 
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seventy  miles  south  of  Verkhne-Udinsk, 
A  general  anti-Bolshevist  revolt  was  in 
progress  in  the  Southern  Baikal  region. 
Despite  the  reported  evacuation  of  the 
Japanese,  it  was  said  that  some  3,000  of 
them  still  remained  in  the  Chita  district, 
where  General  Semenov  was  renewing 
his  former  activities.  Both  the  Chita 
and  Vladivostok  administrations  con- 
tinued their  refusal  to  co-operate  with 
the  Verkhne-Udinsk  and  Blagoveschensk 
regimes,  on  the  ground  that  these  two 
Governments  were  dominated  by  Soviet 
leaders  from  Moscow. 

The  evidences  of  extreme  economic 
demoralization  in  Soviet  Russia  itself 
continued  to  accumulate.  Without  cloth- 
ing, food  or  fuel,  the  Russians  were  fac- 
ing the  rigors  of  the  coming  Winter  with 
the  greatest  apprehension.  Professor 
Zeidler,  formerly  head  of  the  Petrograd 
Red  Cross,  and  now  a  refugee  in  Fin- 
land, issued  on  Oct.  6  an  appeal  to  the 
Red  Cross  societies  of  the  world,  setting 
forth  an  eyewitness  description  of  the 
terrible  conditions  existing  at  Petrograd, 
whose  inhabitants  were  depicted  as  rot- 
ting with  filth  and  disease,  starving  and 
freezing  in  unlighted  habitations,  all  con- 
ditions combined  producing  a  formidable 
death  rate.  The  Bolshevist  official  or- 
gans were  advising  all  persons  in  Petro- 
grad able  to  do  so  to  leave  the  unhappy 


city.  More  than  200,000  had  already  de- 
parted. Serious  disturbances  in  indus- 
trial establishments  were  reported. 
Nearly  all  the  factories  in  Petrograd 
had  been  affected.  Two  Commissaries 
had  been  killed  in  these  outbreaks. 

Most  serious  to  the  Moscow  authori- 
ties, however,  was  a  determined  peace 
movement  in  the  army.  Large  meetings 
were  held  among  the  troops  demanding 
that  peace  be  made  with  Poland.  Twelve 
delegates  sent  by  them  to  Moscow  to 
urge  this  action  were  summarily  shot. 
Another  delegation  was  arrested.  A 
third  delegation,  however,  wrung  from 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  the  promise  that 
peace  with  both  Poland  and  Finland 
would  be  pushed  through.  [See  Poland.] 
It  was  stated  on  Oct.  10  that  this  tardy 
concession  had  not  served  to  check  the 
growing  demoralization  of  the  Red 
Army,  which  was  showing  more  and 
more  unwillingness  to  fight  the  enemies 
of  the  Soviet  regime. 

Information  received  by  the  French 
Government  indicated  that  the  situation 
of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  both  internal 
and  external,  was  approaching  despera- 
tion, and  it  was  in  this  light  that  the 
energetic  efforts  of  the  Moscow  au- 
thorities to  make  peace  with  its  various 
enemies  were  interpreted. 


Relations  of  the  Caucasus  Republics 

Their  Attitude  Toward  Moscow 


r[E  situation  in  the  Caucasus  during 
the  last  few  months  has  been  one  by 
no  means  conducive  to  the  content- 
ment, either  of  the  Caucasus  Republics 
themselves  or  of  the  allied  Governments. 
Armenia,  constantly  harassed  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Bolsheviki,  was  forced  to 
sign  a  peace,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
which  was  that  the  Bolsheviki  should  be 
allowed  free  access  to  the  Turks  across 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan  continued  to  be 
ruled  ostensibly  by  a  free  Mussulman 
Soviet,  but  in  reality  from  Moscow,  and 
the  Mussavat  party,  forced  out  by  the 
anti-Entente  and  pro-Bolshevist  party  of 
the  Ittihads,  kept  up  a  stubborn  but  ap- 
parently fruitless  struggle  to  regain  con- 
trol and  to  win  allied  support  for  an  in- 
dependent Azerbaijan.  The  great  Com- 
munist Congress  recently  held  at  Baku 
demonstrated  that  there  were  many 
feuds  and  smoldering  discontent  among 
the  Mussulman  Bolsheviki  against  Mos- 
cow, and  eye-witnesses  declared  that  the 
Pan  Asiatic  and  national  feeling  aroused 
by  Bolshevist  propaganda  gave  evidence 
of  being  quite  as  dangerous  to  Moscow 
as  to  her  enemies. 

Georgia,  meanwhile,  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  keep  her  skirts  as  clear  of 
Bolshevism  as  possible,  and  shipped 
goods  to  Russia  and  to  Armenia  im- 
partially. Being  technically  in  a  state  of 
peace  with  Moscow,  since  the  signing  of 
a  peace  treaty  last  July,  she  could  make 
no  objection  to  the  establishment  by  the 
Bolsheviki  of  a  so-called  Bureau  of  In- 
formation at  Tiflis,  undoubtedly  a  source 
for  the  spread  of  Bolshevist  propaganda. 
Her  policy,  as  stated  by  M.  Guegetchkori, 
the  Georgian  Premier,  was  what  it  had 
always  been,  the  strict  insistence  on 
Georgian  independence  and  neutrality 
toward  its  neighbors,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan and  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
General  Denikin's  successor  in  South 
Russia,  Baron  Wrangel.  Any  attempt  to 
infringe  that  neutrality  would  be  re- 
sisted to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  said  M. 
Guegetchkori. 


ARMENIA 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  Armenia 
would  never  have  accepted  the  peace 
forced  on  her  by  Soviet  Russia  if  she 
could  have  prevented  it.  Her  peace  dele- 
gation at  Moscow  was  treated  with  great 
indignity  and  for  months  was  kept  vir- 
tually imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  capital, 
while  the  Russians,  wishing  to  confront 
the  Armenian  Government  with  a  fait 
accompli,  occupied  all  the  mountain 
passes  of  Zanzegur  in  order  to  establish 
contact  with  the  Turkish  and  Tartar 
forces  concentrated  at  Nakhitchevan  and 
to  the  west.  Late  in  July  the  Armenian 
delegation  sent  a  note  to  the  Bolshevist 
Government  declaring  that,  though  Ar- 
menia was  both  unwilling  and  unable  to 
wage  war  en  Russia,  if  Russia  sought 
to  intimidate  the  Armenians  by  combin- 
ing her  forces  with  those  of  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks  on  the  frontier,  the  Ar- 
menian nation  would  fight  to  the  death 
to  defend  its  independence.  The  nego- 
tiations at  Moscow  were  ultimately 
broken  off  and  the  Armenian  peace  dele- 
gates recalled.  New  discussions  were 
opened  in  August  at  Erivan,  the  capital 
of  the  Armenian  Republic,  between  Com- 
missioner Legrand,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, and  the  Armenian  Govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  the  Armenians  captured 
Nakhitchevan  from  the  Tartars.  The 
Bolsheviki  still  held  in  part  the  prov- 
inces of  Karabagh  and  Zanzegur,  over 
whose  possession  Armenia  and  Azerbai- 
jan have  long  been  in  dispute.  Tchit- 
cherin,  the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Minister, 
telegraphed  to  the  Armenian  Govern- 
ment that  this  partial  occupation  was  to 
prevent  the  Armenians  and  Tartars  from 
coming  to  a  clash.  The  Armenian  Pre- 
mier, following  the  receipt  of  this  tele- 
gram, made  a  speech  in  the  Erivan 
Parliament  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
was  not  blind  to  the  intrigues  proceeding 
from  Moscow,  and  that,  though  Ar- 
menians wished  to  live  on  terms  of  amity 
with   Russia,  the   attempt  to  make  the 
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Erivan  Republic  a  highroad  for  the  Bol- 
shevist armies  in  the  interest  of  Ar- 
menia's enemies,  the  Turkish  National- 
ists, would  be  resisted,  even  if  the  Bol- 
sheviki  and  Turks  organized  new  mas- 
sacres. 

The  Soviet  Government,  said  M.  Kha- 
tissian,  had  made  three  conditions  of 
peace,  viz.:  (1)  To  allow  free  passage 
through  Erivan  to  Soviet  troops  march- 
ing on  Persia  against  the  British  troops; 
(2)  to  cede  the  provinces  of  Karabagh, 
Zanzegur  and  Nakitchevan  to  Russia, 
and  (3)  to  subject  Armenia's  foreign 
policy  to  Soviet  control. 

These  conditions  were  flatly  rejected, 
Armenia  demanding  complete  independ- 
ence within  definite  boundaries  and  re- 
pudiating the  violation  of  her  territory. 
Intermittent  fighting  went  on.  All  Bol- 
shevist uprisings  were  suppressed  and 
the  leaders  shot.  The  pressure  of  events, 
however,  finally  became  too  strong  for 
Armenia  to  resist  peace  longer,  and  an 
agreement  was  signed  toward  the  latter 
half  of  August  which  yielded  the  Bol- 
shevist occupation  of  the  disputed  prov- 
inces and  thus  consented  to  the  very 
thing  which  Armenia  had  before  so  em- 
phatically refused — the  establishment  of 
contact  between  the  Reds  and  the  Turkish 
Nationalists,  headed  by  Kemal  on  the 
west.  It  should  be  said  in  justice  to  the 
Bolshevist  Government  that  Tchitcherin 
some  months  ago,  in  granting  recog- 
nition to  Mustapha  Kemal,  had  stipulated 
that  the  Turks  should  respect  Armenia's 
aspirations  for  independence.  The  Ar- 
menians, however,  placed  little  confi- 
dence in  the  good  faith  of  the  Kemalists. 
The  situation  created  by  the  putting 
through  of  the  Armeno-Russian  peace 
had  the  momentous  result  of  overthrow- 
ing the  last  barrier  between  Bolshevism 
and  the  Mohammedan  States  of  the  Near 
East,  and  sinister  consequences  were 
predicted. 

The  Armenian  Premier,  M.  Khatissian, 
however,  in  an  interview  with  Anuerin 
Williams,  a  British  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  took  place  in  London  not 
long  ago,  seemed  of  good  cheer  so  far  as 
Armenia  herself  was  immediately  con- 
cerned. With  large  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  sent  by  the  British  Gov- 


ernment to  enable  the  Armenians  to 
defend  themselves  against  both  Turks 
and  Bolsheviki,  and  with  grain  and  food- 
stuffs being  furnished  by  the  American 
Relief  organization,  he  thought  that  his 
country  could  live  through  the  Winter 
safely  and  weather  all  hostile  storms. 
M.  Khatissian  was  preparing  an  appeal 
to  all  the  signatories  to  the  Versailles 
Treaty  calling  for  help  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  terms  regarding  boundaries 
as  soon  as  those  should  be  delimited  by 
President  Wilson.  It  was  his  hope  that 
Mustapha  Kemal  would  be  compelled  to 
give  up  to  Armenia  the  territory  as- 
signed by  the  American  President. 

AZERBAIJAN 

Azerbaijan  continued  openly  to  go  the 
Bolshevist  way  which  it  took  last  April, 
when  the  Mussavat  (Equality)  Party 
was  ousted  by  the  Ittihads  (Unionists), 
called  the  Central  Russian  Soviet  for  the 
Mohammedan  East,  and  with  native 
Azerbaijanian  Commissars  the  new  Gov- 
ernment was  wholly  dominated  from 
Moscow,  the  Russian  Extraordinary  Com- 
mittee conducted  its  inquisitions,  execu- 
tions and  requisitions,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Azerbaij  a  jnians  were  maltreated  and 
terrorized.  The  head  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission  was  one  Baba  Aleyev,  aided 
by  the  Bolshevist  Commissary  Pankra- 
tov.  The  other  members  of  this  Soviet- 
ized  Tartar  Government  were  Dr.  Nari- 
manov,  head  of  the  Soviet  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Gousseinov;  Minister  of  War,  Ka- 
rayev;  Minister  of  Interior,  Hamid  Sul- 
tanov;  Minister  of  Justice,  Chakmakht- 
insky;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Tchigiz 
Sultanov. 

While  these  Bolshevized  Tartar  offi- 
cials were  functioning,  the  ousted  Mus- 
savats,  despite  the  fact  that  two  of  their 
members  were  assassinated  by  Bolshevist 
agents,  continued  their  efforts  to  collect 
an  army  and  to  march  on  Baku  and  dis- 
possess the  usurping  puppets  of  the 
MoscW  dictators.  The  former  (Mus- 
savat) delegation  from  Azerbaijan  to 
the  Peace  Conference  sent  a  protest  to 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Paris 
toward  the  beginning  of  September 
against  the  assumption  contained  in  the 
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letter  of  Secretary  Colby  to  the  Italian 
Ambassador  that  Azerbaijan — that  is, 
the  Azerbaijan  that  existed  before  the 
Bolshevist  coup — was  not  among  the . 
small  nations  to  whom  self-determina- 
tion should  be  granted. 

The  much  advertised  Communist  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Baku  on  Sept.  3  under 
the  Presidency  of  M.  Zinoviev.  Some 
2,000  delegates  attended.  A  preliminary 
review  of  troops  was  followed  by  the  un- 
veiling of  a  statue  of  Zinoviev  himself. 
Dummies  of  M.  Millerand,  the  French 
Premier;  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson'  were  burned.  Zinoviev's 
speech,  warning  the  Turkish  faction  that 
Turkey  could  not  expect  the  full  support 
of  Communist  Russia  unless  she  swept 
away  her  Sultans  and  Caliphs,  aroused 
considerable  anti-Russian  feeling.  Amid 
a  bewildering  babel  of  many  languages, 
Indians,  Tartars,  Turkestanians  and 
Turks  accused  each  other  of  disregard 
of  each  other's  interests.  Many  resolu- 
tions were  passed  against  the  Entente 
powers,  and  the  delegations  left,  swear- 
ing they  would  fight  capitalism  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood. 


GEORGIA 

Like  the  former  Government  of  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia  was  "  painfully  im- 
pressed "  by  Secretary  Colby's  note  list- 
ing Georgia  among  the  small  nations  not 
deserving  of  independence.  M.  Guegetch- 
kori,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Georgian 
Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
expressed  himself  strongly  on  this  sub- 
ject on  Sept.  10.  Secretary  Colby's  ref- 
erence to  Georgia  as  "  a  so-called  State  " 
elicited  from  him  the  strongest  protest, 
based  on  a  rapid  summary  of  Georgia's 
whole  history.  He  equally  denied  the 
implication  that  Georgia  was  Great 
Britain's  "  illegitimate  child."  He  pointed 
out  Georgia's  democratic  institutions  and 
her  strong  fight  against  Bolshevism. 
His  country,  he  said,  would  maintain  its 
independence  and  its  neutrality  alike 
against  the  Soviet  and  against  all  other 
aggressors.  His  hope  was  for  complete 
de  jure  recognition  from  the  allied 
powers.  At  this  time  the  British  Labor 
delegation,  headed  by  Ramsay  Mac- 
clonald,  had  reached  Georgia  and  had 
begun  its  task  of  investigating  the  situa- 
tion prevailing  there. 


Agrarian  Reforms  in  Rumania 

New  Czechoslovak  Ministry 


RUMANIA 

rE  Committee  on  Agrarian  Reform 
is  making  progress  with  the  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  distributing 
land  to  the  peasantry  of  Rumania.  The 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  carries 
an  appropriation  of  90,000,000  lei  for 
this  purpose.  The  land  law,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  in  1917,  pro- 
vides for  the  expropriation  of  all  landed 
property  over  500  hectares  of  individual 
holding  in  the  old  kingdom  and  over  100 
hectares  in  Bessarabia,  Bukovina  and 
Transylvania.  There  is,  however,  an 
influential  group  headed  by  Professor 
Iorga  and  the  former  Ministers,  Dr. 
Vaida,  Lupu  and  Mihalache,  to  reduce 
the  maximum  in  Rumania  proper  also  to 
100  hectares. 

The  expropriation  measures  apply  in 


the  first  place  to  estates  held  in  mort- 
main, and  the  rich  holdings  of  the  Or- 
thodox Church  have  already  been  largely 
broken  up.  Application  of  the  law  meets 
with  determined  opposition  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  Magyar  churches  in 
Transylvania,  whose  sympathizers  exert 
themselves  abroad  to  represent  the  ex- 
propriation proceedings  as  being  directed 
specifically  against  the  Magyars — not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  all  land  taken 
is  paid  for  in  full  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
war values,  and  that  the  law  is  applied 
to  the  Rumanian  Church  with  equal 
vigor.  The  peasantry  pays  65  per  cent, 
of  the  expropriation  price,  the  remaining 
35  per  cent,  being  borne  by  the  State.  A 
period  of  forty-five  years  is  allowed  for 
payment.  A  special  "  law  of  pastures  " 
encourages  cattle  raising  on  expropriated 
areas,  an  industry  much  needed. 
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A  radical  step  toward  traffic  reorgan- 
ization was  taken  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  the 
so-called  "  Army  of  Construction,"  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  battalions  of  sap- 
pers and  engineers,  reinforced  with 
civilian  workers  and  technical  experts. 
This  army  is  employed  chiefly  in  repair- 
ing the  principal  roads  and  building  new 
ones.  An  extensive  system  of  automobile 
highways  connecting  the  larger  cities 
with  one  another  and  with  the  Danube 
ports  is  being  thus  established,  with  a 
view  chiefly  to  provisioning  the  great 
cities.  This  network  of  roads  is  utilized 
by  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
a  general  truck  service  under  State 
auspices,  several  lines  of  which  are 
already  running  between  Danubian  ports 
and  some  important  centres.  A  section 
of  the  Army  of  Construction  is  at  work 
in  the  war  devastated  areas,  and  an- 
other has  repaired  the  great  pipe  line 
connecting  the  oil  wells  in  the  mountain 
region  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  line, 
which  is  one  of  Rumania's  most  vital 
economic  arteries,  is  running  normally 
again,  although  the  exploitation  of  the 
oil  wells  is  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  necessary  implements.  The  importa- 
tion of  these  lags,  owing  to  the  low  ex- 
change value  of  the  lei. 

During  the  month  of  September  the 
last  outstanding  amounts  in  the  old 
Austro-Hungarian  kronen  and  in  Rus- 
sian rubles  were  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation in  Transylvania,  Bukovina  and 
Bessarabia.  The  consolidation  of  the 
currency  is  expected  to  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  political  and  economic 
reconstruction. 

Great  resentment  is  felt  in  Rumania 
over  the  economic  agreements  reached  at 
Spa.  The  Rumanian  press  comments  in 
an  exasperated  tone  over  the  Allies'  de- 
cree allotting  to  Rumania  1  per  cent,  of 
the  German  indemnity.  The  papers  point 
out  that  allocation  to  Rumania,  Serbia 
and  Greece  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  Aus- 
trian indemnity  means  simply  adding  in- 
sult to  injury,  as  nobody  seriously  be- 
lieves that  Austria  will  be  able,  within 
reasonable  time,  to  make  payments. 

The  financial  agreement  made  at  Lon- 
don by  M.  Titulesco,  the  Rumanian  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  with  the  British  Gov- 


ernment is,  on  the  other  hand,  considered 
satisfactory.  It  includes  postponement, 
for  one  year,  of  payments  on  Rumania's 
war  debt,  and  a  remittance  of  interest 
in  case  the  United  States  remits  inter- 
est on  the  debt  owed  by  England.  The 
British  Government  has  furthermore 
consented  to  pay  for  damages  done  to 
the  Rumanian  oil  wells  during  the  re- 
treat of  the  Rumanian  armies,  these 
damages  not  being  included  in  the  in- 
demnity allotments  referred  to  above. 

The  Rumanian  press  comments  very 
warmly  upon  the  reception  accorded  to 
Crown  Prince  Carol  in  New  York  dur- 
ing his  visit  there,  Aug.  22-28. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  Tusar  Cabinet  tendered  its  resig- 
nation to  the  permanent  commission  of 
the  National  Assembly  on  Sept.  15,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  new  Ministry  was 
appointed  by  President  Masaryk,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Interior,  Jan 
Cerny,  head  of  the  provincial  government 
of   Moravia. 

Minister  of  Defense,    General  Husak. 

Minister  of  Posts,   Dr.   Fodka. 

Minister  of  Agriculture,    Dr.   Brdlik. 

Minister  of  Railroads,   Dr.   Burger. 

Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  Dr.  Gruber. 

Minister  of  Unification,  Dr.  Fajnor. 

Minister  of  Food,    Mr.    Prusa. 

Minister  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Prohaska. 

Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs,    Dr.    Benes. 

Minister  of  Finance,   Dr.   Englis. 

Minister  of  Education,   Dr.   Susta. 

Minister  of  Justice,    Dr.    Popelka. 

Minister  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hotosek. 

Although  Premier  Cerny  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Democratic  Party,  led 
by  Dr.  Kramar,  the  new  Government  is 
entirely  non-political  in  color  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  Ministry  of  administrative 
experts.  President  Masaryk  addressed 
to  the  retiring  Premier  Tusar  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

You  are  leaving  in  the  moment  when 
your  policies  score  significant  successes, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  so-called 
Little  Entente  is  a  very  significant  re- 
sult, indeed.  The  public  does  not  know 
that  it  is  the  outcome  of  two  years' 
negotiations.  I  believe,  with  Marx  and 
with  those  Socialists  who  are  enabled 
by  their  political  experience  and  vision 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  world 
affairs,  that  the  more  advanced  peoples 
will  find  peaceful  methods  of  effecting  a 
thoroughgoing  reform  of  their  social  fab- 
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ric.  I  believe  that  our  nation  belongs  to 
the  category  of  these  more  mature  peo- 
ples. 

The  fall  of  the  Tiisar  Ministry  was 
immediately  followed1  by  a  split  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
executive  of  the  party  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion adhering  to  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
program  of  the  Third  International. 
"  The  principles  of  Social  Democracy  and 
those  of  Communism,  directed  from  Mos- 
cow, are  in  so  sharp  contrast  that  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  them  within  the 
frame  of  one  party  must  prove  futile," 
the  resolution  said. 

In  answer  to  this  resolution  the  Left 
Wing  of  the  party  seceded  and,  by  a 
skilfully  executed  coup,  took  possession 


of  the  premises  and  plant  of  Pravo  Lidu, 
the  party  organ.  The  extraordinary 
situation  developed,  in  consequence,  that 
•the  Right  Wingers  removed  the  offices 
of  their  organ  to  the  Parliament  Build- 
ing, and  the  next  day  Pravo  Lidu  ap- 
peared in  two  totally  different  issues — 
the  one  calling  itself  Old  Pravo  Lidu, 
representing  the  Left,  and  the  other,  the 
New  Pravo  Lidu,  being  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Right.  The  Left  Wingers  de- 
mand adherence  to  the  Third  Interna- 
tional. 

In  connection  with  the  Cabinet  change, 
Slovakia  received  a  new  Governor  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Martin  Micura,  former 
zupan  of  Nitra  County,  a  Slovak  poli- 
tician of  excellent  reputation  and  recog- 
nized administrative  ability. 


Bankruptcy  and  Terrorism  in  Hungary 

Austria  Gets  Klagenfurt  District 


HUNGARY 

rpHE  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  Alex- 
I  ander  Koranyi,  submitted  to  the 
Hungarian  National  Assembly  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21.  The 
ordinary  revenues  are  estimated  at 
8,809,000,000  kronen;  extraordinary  reve- 
nues at  1,711,000,000  kronen;  ordinary 
expenditures  at  8,434,000,000  kronen;  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  at  10,773,000,^ 
000  kronen,  and  "  investments  "  at  1,300,- 
000,000  kronen.  The  deficit  thus  exceeds 
10,000,000,000  —  a  sum  considerably 
larger  than  Hungary's  entire  pre-war 
bill  of  appropriations.  Contrary  to  Mag- 
yar parliamentary  custom,  no  itemized 
forecasts  were  presented  for  the  several 
departments.  The  War  Department  fig- 
ures with  an  expenditure  of  4,567,000,- 
000.  Payments  on  the  national  debt  are 
forecast  at  1,470,000,000.  In  ushering  in 
the  bill  Baron  Koranyi  said  that  a  thor- 
ough-going capital  levy  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  ends  meet. 

There  was  no  hope  to  have  the  budget 
passed  before  Sept.  30,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  therefore  the  Ministry 
asked  for  a  three  months'  extension  of 
the  "  indemnity  "  period. 

Vienna  newspapers,  in  commenting  on 
the  bankrupt  condition  of  Hungary,  de- 


clare that  the  deficit  really  amounts  to 
over  16,000,000,000  kronen  instead  of 
10,000,000,000,  as  avowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  charged  that  an  attempt  is 
made  to  conceal  6,000,000,000  kronen  of 
extraordinary  military  expenditures*. 

The  military  tribunal,  has  announced 
the  sentence  in  the  trial  of  Count  Tisza's 
murderers.  Two  of  the  assassins,  the 
Ensign,  Sztanykovszky,  and  the  sailor, 
Dobo,  were  condemned  to  death;  Lieu- 
tenant Huettner,  who  was  present  at  ,th$ 
murder,  but  whose  active  participation 
could  not  be  proved,  was  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years'  imprisonment.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  announced  that,  the 
trial  of  the  "  instigators "  would  soon 
begin  before  the  regular  court  of  jus- 
tice. The  journalists,  Fenyes  and  Keri 
(the  latter  under  ten  years'  sentence  for 
revolutionary  activities),  and  the  former 
People's  Commissary,  Joseph  Pogany, 
now  a  refugee  in  Vienna,  are  charged 
with  having  instigated  the  killing  of 
Hungary's  war  Premier,  although  there 
is  overwhelming  evidence  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  crime. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  in  par- 
liamentary circles  by  disclosures  appear- 
ing in  the  Vienna  Social  Democratic 
(anti-Bolshevist)   weekly  Az  Ember.     A 
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former  officer  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army,  Victor  Heltai,  reveals  himself  as 
a  spy  and  agent  provocateur  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Vienna  Republican  refugees. 
Heltai  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  many  leaders  of  the  White 
regime,  and  actually  obtained  employ- 
ment with  the  so-called  Pronay  detach- 
ment, the  most  dreaded  of  the  terrorist 
units  of  Horthy's  army.  In  this  capac- 
ity Heltai  had  occasion  to  acquire  a  sub- 
stantial bulk  of  incriminating  evidence 
against  the  White  leaders,  proving, 
among  other  things,  that  the  hearing  of 
the  former  Premier  Friedrich  in  the 
course  of  the  Tisza  murder  trial  was 
staged  by  partisans  of  Regent  Horthy 
with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  Fried- 
rich  from  politics.  Other  revelations  re- 
ferred to  the  share  of  certain  Magyar 
Royalist  politicians  in  the  150,000,000- 
kronen- robbery  perpetrated  by  Whites 
at  the  Hungarian  Communist  Legation 
in  the  Spring  of  1919.  As  a  result  of 
Heltai's  disclosures  several  politicians 
were  challenged  to  duels  by  their  con- 
freres. 

The  Society  of  Awakening  Hungarians, 
the  all-powerful  anti-Semitic  organiza- 
tion, called  by  its  opponents  "  the  Black 
Hundreds  of  Hungary,"  held  its  conven- 
tion at  Budapest  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. All  speakers  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  expelling  not  only  Jews,  but 
even  first  and  second  generations  of  bap- 
tized Jews,  from  all  State  and  academic 
positions,  from  the  army,  and  from  the 
press.  Some,  like  the  notorious  Lieu- 
tenant Hejjas,  perpetrator  of  the  Kec- 
skemet and  Abony  massacres,  demanded 
outright  a  Jewless  Hungary,  with  the 
bodily  expulsion  of  all  persons  of  Jewish 
origin.  Another  speaker,  Desider  Orban, 
advocated  a  plan  whereby  the  Awaken- 
ing Hungarians  should  declare  them- 
selves a  separate  "  tribe,"  on  the  pattern 
of  the  seven  tribes  or  "  gentes  "  of  which 
the  Magyar  nation  originally  consisted. 
This  new  "  tribe "  should  be  endowed 
with  an  extra-legal  status,  enact  its  own 
laws,  issue  its  own  currency,  and  at- 
tempt the  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
country. 

Apprehension  is  felt  at  Budapest  over 
the  action  of  the  Magyar  population  of 


Pecs,  a  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Serbians,  but  ordered  back 
under  Hungarian  sovereignty  by  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon/;  The  Magyar  bour- 
geoisie and  trade  unions  of  Pecs  declared 
that  they  would  resist  seizure  of  their 
city  by  Horthy's  army  to  the  utmost,  and 
organized  a  provisional  Government  un- 
der Serbian  protection.  The  provisional 
Government,  whose  power  extends  over 
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the  whole  of  the  important  country  of 
Baranya,  has  announced  its  allegiance  to 
Republican  principles,  and  maintains  con- 
tact with  the  Karolyist  and  Social  Demo- 
cratic refugees  in  Vienna. 

AUSTRIA 

KLAGENFURT  PLEBISCITE 

The  plebiscite  authorized  by  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain  to  decide  whether  the 
Klagenfurt  region  of  Lower  Austria 
should  remain  under  Austrian  sover- 
eignty or  become  a  part  of  Jugoslavia 
was  held  on  Oct.  10.  British,  French  and 
Italian  officers  were  present  in  each  vot- 
ing district  to  act  as  arbiter  and  to  pre- 
serve order.  There  was  no  trouble  any- 
where. The  result  was  21,852  votes  fa- 
voring union  with  Austria  against  15,096 
favoring  Jugoslavia.  The  Jugoslavs  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  protest  of  the  commission 
of  the  Allies  two  battalions  of  their 
troops  entered  the  southern  zone  and  oc- 
cupied several  towns.     It  was  announced 
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on  Oct.  14  by  Jugoslav  military  com- 
manders that  they  would  not  recognize 
the  plebiscite.  ,; 

The  district  covers  ^forty  miles  of  the 
Austro-Jugoslav  frontier,  which  runs 
through  Carinthia  and  includes  a  district 
of  nearly  800  square  miles  with  the  once 
famous  fortress  city  and  now  important 
iron  and  lead  manufacturing  town  of 
Klagenfurt.  Centuries  ago  the  district 
had  an  overwhelming  Slav  population. 
As  the  realm  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
broadened,  however,  Vienna  began  to 
Germanize  it  by  closing  the  Slovene 
schools  and  other  organizations,  and  fin- 
ally by  German  migration  ousting  the 
Slovenes  from  the  municipal  control  of 
Klagenfurt,  where,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910,  they  figure  as  only  one-third 
of  a  total  of  30,000,  the  other  two-thirds, 
being  German.  But  the  Slovenes  on 
leaving  the  city  became  farmers  in  the 
suburbs,  to  the  south  in  the  province 
of  Sattnitz,  and,  in  smaller  numbers,  to 
the  north  of  the  Werther  See,  which  is 
connected  with  Klagenfurt,  situated  on 
the  River  Glan,  by  the  Lend  Canal. 

The  Supreme  Council  divided  the  dis- 
trict into  two  zones,  Zone  A  including 
the  territory  south  of  the  Werther-Lend- 
Glan  line,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
a  predominant  rural  Slav  population,  and 
Zone  B,  the  territory  north  of  that  line, 
whose  rural  Slav  majority  may  be  offset 
by  the  German  preponderance  in  Klagen- 
furt. 

The  Arbeiter-Zeitung  of  Vienna  has 
published  a  series  of  sensational  docu- 
ments showing  that  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment maintains  powerful  machinery 
to  corrupt  Austrian  public  opinion,  to 
create  a  monarchist  and  anti-Semitic 
movement,   and   to   prepare  the   ground 


for  the  occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  Mag- 
yar White  Army.  The  chief  agents  of 
the  Magyar  reactionaries  are  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  and  the  chief  organ  is 
the  Reichspost.  An  organization  called 
"  Vereinigung  Tausender  gleichgesinnter 
Deutschoesterreicher "  (Union  of  Thou- 
sands of  Like-Minded  German- Austrians) 
is  maintained  with  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  the  Hungarian  Lega- 
tion at  Vienna.  Two  newspapers,  mili- 
tarist, nationalist  and  anti-Semitic,  are 
financed  from  the  same  source — the 
Eiseme  Besen  (Iron  Broom)  and  the 
Staatswehr  (Defense  of  the  State). 

An  agreement  for  co-operation  has 
been  effected  with  the  Austrian  Anti- 
Semitic  Federation,  and  a  number  of  or- 
ganizers, sent  by  the  Society  of  Awaken- 
ing Hungarians  from  Budapest,  are  in 
Vienna  to  assist  in  putting  the  federa- 
tion on  a  large-scale  business  basis.  The 
documents  published  in  the  Arbeiter-Zei- 
tung also  show,  that  a  large  number  of 
small  provincial  papers,  mostly  Chris- 
tian-Socialist, are  being  bribed  by  the 
Hungarian  Legation  through  well-paid 
insertions  of  anti-Semitic  advertisements. 
One  of  the  documents  reproduced  is  a 
receipt,  signed  by  Colonel  Reich,  chief  of 
the  press  division  of  the  Magyar  Lega- 
tion, for  2,000,000  kronen,  received  for 
propaganda  purposes.  A  letter,  signed 
by  the  same  official,  asks  for  150,000 
Czechoslovak  kronen  and  50,000  French 
francs,  to  be  expended  in  irredentist 
propaganda  in  Slovakia. 

Commenting  on  these  disclosures,  Dr. 
Renner,  the  Austrian  Foreign  Secretary, 
said  that  the  buying  of  newspapers  and 
journalists  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  that  bloodshed 
was  the  likely  outcome  of  such  intrigues. 


States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 

Two    International  Agreements 


r[E    real    character    of    the    Eastern 
or  "  Little  "  Entente  has  gradually 
become     known     through     diplomatic 
channels:      the      arrangement      between 
Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania 
has  not  been  signed,  much  less  ratified. 


Dr.  Edward  Benes,  the  Czechoslovak 
Foreign  Minister,  in  his  "  grand  tour " 
of  Agram,  Belgrade  and  Bucharest,  re- 
turned to  Prague  with  a  promising  set 
of  protocols  in  his  pocket.  That  was  all. 
These  protocols  assured  to  each  of  the 
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chiefly  committed  States,  that  is,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Jugoslavia,  armed  support 
for  the  other  in  case  of  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  Hungary.  Technical  conditions 
are  to  be  formulated  in  a  military  agree- 
ment, thus  far  not  concluded,  while  the 
possible  economic  terms  are  not  even 
formulated.  As  to  the  inclusion  of  Ru- 
mania, the  discussions  between  Dr. 
Benes  and  M.  Averesco  at  Bucharest 
merely  led  to  the  drafting  of  a  docu- 
ment in  which  the  two  Governments  af- 
firmed the  agreement  of  their  views. 
Rumanian  delegates  then  went  to  Prague 
to  negotiate  purely  economic  agree- 
ments, all  based  on  the  suppression  of 
the  newly  established  European  Danube 
Commission.  Rumania  published  a  com- 
munique declaring  that  as  the  nation  h~d 
not  yet  established  normal  relations  with 
Hungary  she  was  anxious  to  protect  her- 
self from  this  direction  by  availing  her- 
self of  whatever  Prague  had  to  offer 
and  to  protect  herself  from  Bulgaria  by 
a  defensive  treaty  with  Greece.  These 
are  the  only  concrete  results  at  present. 

Meanwhile,  H.  C.  Maclean,  the  United 
States  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rome,  has 
given  publicity  to  the  commercial  agree- 
ment between  Italy,  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Jugoslavia,  negotiations  for 
which  were  much  more  quietly  con- 
ducted: 

The  principal  questions  requiring  con- 
sideration were  four:  (1)  The  renewal 
of  rapid  railway  communication ;  (2)  the 
establishment  of  satisfactory  freight  rates 
for  goods  exported  and  imported  ;  (3)  the 
renewal  of  efficient  and  regular  postal, 
telegraph  and  telephone  services;  and  (4) 
the  settlement  of  the  many  disputes  of  a 
commercial  character  which  have  been 
undecided  on  account  of  the  lack  of  regu- 
lations  which    would    be    applicable. 

With  regard  to  railway  service,  im- 
portant decisions  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  service  between  Trieste, 
Vienna,  Prague  and  Belgrade.  Provision 
was  made  for  three  express  trains  per 
week  in  each  direction  between  Prague 
and  Trieste,  which  would  make  the  trip 
in  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours;  and 
a  bi-weekly  service  between  Trieste  and 
Vienna,  via  Longatico,  in  twenty  hours, 
will  be  established,  while  a  regular  train 
service  will  be  provided  for  the  transpor- 
tation  of   freight. 

An  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the 
mails  will  be  carried  on  the  fastest  trains, 


and  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  service  a  high-power  telegraph 
line  will  be  established  between  Trieste, 
Vienna  and  Prague,  while  direct  tele- 
phone calls  between  Trieste  and  Vienna 
and  Trieste  and  Prague  will  be  possible. 
The  rates  for  telegrams  will  be  from 
2  to  3  lire  per  word,  and  for  telephone 
calls  from  3  to  3.50  lire  per  unit,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  distance  from  the  Ital- 
ian  frontier. 

JUGOSLAVIA 

The  Boundary  Commission  of  tha 
Peace  Conference,  in  accordance  with 
Part  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  arranged  the  frontier  between 
Austria  and  Jugoslavia,  save  for  an  area 
of  about  800  square  miles,  including  the 
district  of  the  ancient  fortress  and  mod- 
cm  iron  and  lead  manufacturing  town 
of  Klagenfurt.  This  district  was  di- 
vided into  two  zones,  a  southern  and  a 
northern.  A  plebiscitum  was  to  be  held 
in  the  southern  zone  on  Oct.  10.  If  the 
vote  showed  a  preponderant  Slav  na- 
tionality, then  a  subsequent  vote  was  to 
be  taken  to  settle  the  nationality  of  the 
northern  zone.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
vote  showed  a  majority  of  Austro-Ger- 
mans,  then  the  whole  district  would  be 
incorporated  in  Austria,  and  no  vote 
would  be  taken  in  the  northern  zone. 
Returns  as  late  as  Oct.  14  showed  that 
the  district  was  destined  to  be  incor- 
porated in  Austria,  but  the  Jugoslav 
gendarmes  invaded  the  southern  zone, 
thereby  complicating  the  situation.  The 
waterways  of  the  re'gion  form  an  im- 
portant means  of  communication  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary  on  one  side 
and  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  on  the 
other,  particularly  those  whose  posses- 
sion is  still  contended  for  by  Italy  and 
Jugoslavia. 

On  Sept.  17  M.  Trumbitch,  the  Serbian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made  his 
first  report  before  the  Skupchtina  on 
the  results  of  the  Peace  Conference.  A 
large  part  was  given  over  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  President  Wilson's  project  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Adriatic  problem, 
which,  he  declared,  had  been  in  no  way 
nullified  by  the  proclamation  of  a  re- 
gency for  Fiume. 

GREECE 

On  Oct.  2  King  Alexander  was  bitten 
by  a  pet  monkey  in  whose  conflict  with 
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PICTURESQUE  ADRIANOPLE,   THE   CENTRE  OF  THE  NEW  GREEK  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
THRACE.      THE    TURRETS    OF    THE    FAMOUS    SULTAN    SEIsIM    MOSQUE    ARE    SEEN    IN 

THE    BACKGROUND 


KING  ALEXANDER  OF  GREECE  AND  HIS  ESCORT  IN  RODOSTO.     BEHIND  THE  KING,  WHO 

IS    BETWEEN     THE     TWO     OFFICERS     IN     WHITE     UNIFORM,     THE     AMERICAN     FLAG     IS 

PROMINENTLY    DISPLAYED     ALONG    WITH     THE     GREEK     BANNERS 
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A   GREEK    SOLDIER,    BORN   IN    THRACE,    VIEWING    THE    RUINS    OP   HIS   HOME   VILLAGE 

AFTER    ITS    LIBERATION    FROM    THE    BULGARIAN    YOKE 

(Kyprie  Film  Production,  Athens) 


a  pet  dog  he  had  attempted  to  intervene. 
The  critical  illness  of  the  King  which 
followed  caused  the  question  of  succes- 
sion to  arise.  The  recall  of  the  de- 
throned King  Constantine  or  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  eldest  son,  Prince  George, 
would  be  acceptable  neither  to  the  Allies 


nor   to   a   majority   of   the    Greek   peo- 
ple. 

The  marriage  of  King  Alexander  with 
the  daughter  of  a  Greek  Colonel,  even  if 
there  should  be  posthumous  male  issue, 
had  never  been  officially  sanctioned. 
There   remained   the  alternative:   A  re- 


GREEK  ORPHANS  IN  A  THRACIAN  TOWN,   DRESSED  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GREEK  COSTUME 

(AT    THE    LEFT)     AND    AS    BOY     SCOUTS     (AT    THE    RIGHT) 

(KiAprie    Film    Production,    Athens) 
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public  with  Premier  Venizelos  as  the 
leading  candidate,  or  a  monarch  recom- 
mended by  the  Allies.  In  the  last  choice 
either  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  or 
Prince  Sixtus  of  Bourbon-Parma  (who 
is  a  brother  of  ex-Empress  Zita  of  Aus- 
tria, but  who  fought  on  the  Belgian  side 
in  the  war)  was  said  to  be  favored  by 
the  Allies. 

Although  Western  Thrace  still  con- 
tinued to  have  its  capital  at  Gumuldjina, 
where  the  Governor  General,  M.  Vam- 
vacas,  continued  to  organize  the  civil 
government,  and  Eastern  Thrace  con- 
tinued under  the  Greek  military  authori- 
ties with  headquarters  at  Adrianople, 
there  was  a  project  of  law  before  the 
Athens  Government  for  the  union  of 
both  sections,  with  a  single  capital  at 
Adrianople.  A  strong  element  of  paci- 
fication in  both  regions  was  the  Anglo- 
Hellenic  League  under  the  leadership  of 
a  person  whom  the  Athens  press  called 


"  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,"  whom  some  took 
as  an  actual  individual  and  not  as  a 
symbol. 

The  method  pursued  by  General  Leo- 
nardopoulos  in  the  eastern  area  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  carried  on  by  M.  Vam- 
vacas  in  the  western,  concerning  which 
some  account  was  given  last  month.  In 
the  east  it  was  necessary  to  invoke  re- 
ligion in  order  to  secure  the  adhesion  of 
the  25,000  Bulbars  and  the  perpetuation 
of  some  sort  of  Moslem  authority  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  57,000 
Turks.  Moreover,  there  were  the  des- 
perate needs  of  the  122,412  Greeks  to  be 
administered  to  without  arousing  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  other  two  nationalities. 

The  Greek  Metropolitan,  Polycarp, 
was  invested  with  the  assistance  of  Bul- 
gar  priests,  and  the  Turkish  gendarmes 
and  police  still  maintained  their  func- 
tions and  were  allowed  to  keep  their  side 
arms  and  work  in  conjunction  with  their 


GENERAL    E.    ZYMBRAKAKIS     (CENTRE)    IS    COMMANDER    OF    THE    GREEK 

FORCES     THAT     DROVE     THE     TURKS     OUT     OF    THRACE.       THE     PRESENT 

PHOTOGRAPH   WAS    TAKEN   RECENTLY   IN   THE    RUINS    OF   MAKRI 
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new  Greek  colleagues.  Martial  law  was 
at  first  suggested,  and  then  abandoned 
on  the  ground  of  inexpediency. 

ALBANIA  AND  MONTENEGRO 

Both  these  States,  or  States  de  jure, 
made  appeals  to  the  Great  Powers  to 
stop  Serbian  aggressions  within  their 
borders.  The  diplomatic  conversations 
between  President  Wilson  and  MM. 
Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau  and  Nitti  last 
Winter  left  the  Serbo-Albanian  frontier 
and  even  the  status  of  Albania  up  in  the 
air,  while  Montenegro  is  still  the  victim 
of  her  National  Assembly,  which,  in  No- 
vember, 1918,  voted  for  adhesion  to  Ser- 
bia, followed  by  Serbian  occupation  in 
force. 

In  the  United  States  charges  of  Serbian 
atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Albania  were  launched  by  C. 
A.  Chekrezi,  Commissioner  of  Albania  at 
Washington,  and  repudiated  by  L.  Y. 
Grouitch,  Minister  of  Jugoslavia,  accred- 
ited to  the  same  place.  The  Albanian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Konitz, 
also  appealed  to  the  Chancelleries^  of 
Washington,  London  and  Paris,  begging 
intervention  against  Serbian  operations. 

On  Sept.  27  the  de  jure  Government 
of  Montenegro — for  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  country  still  lies  in  the  lap  of  the 
Peace  Conference — sent  out  a  report 
made  by  a  commission  of  investigation 
describing  in  bold  language  the  condition 
in  Montenegro  under  Serbian  occupation 
and  rejecting  the  vote  of  the  National 
Assembly,  which  had  been  interpreted  in 
Belgrade  to  mean  the  annexation  of 
Montenegro.  ~ 


BULGARIA 

The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
union  of  Southern  Bulgaria  (Eastern 
Rumania)  and  Northern  Bulgaria  was 
celebrated  with  passive  ceremonies  on 
Sept.  19.  The  Sofia  press  resented  the 
list  of  500  Bulgars  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted atrocities  in  Dobruja,  Morava 
and  Cavalla,  submitted  by  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  for  punishment  by  the 
courts  of  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Greece. 
A  protest  was  formulated  to  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  Government  was  in- 
formed that  Bulgar  boats  were  at  lib- 
erty to  resume  commerce  with  Turkish 
ports.  The  press  of  Sofia  gave  consid- 
erable space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  the  United 
States;  the  present  diplomatic  neutral- 
ity here  was  deplored,  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  return  of  the  United  States  to 
active  participation  in  European  affairs 
would  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge, 
meanwhile  gained,  of  the  true  economic 
needs  of  southeastern  Europe. 

The  fifty  avowed  Communists  in  the 
Sobranje  out  of  230  Deputies  fought 
against  a  project  of  law  introduced  by 
Premier  Stambolisky  for  the  drastic 
suppression  of  all  local  or  foreign  propa- 
gandists who  aim  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  constitutional  and  social  or- 
der. As  Bulgaria  possesses  no  consid- 
erable urban  industries  and  is  a  country 
of  small  peasant  holdings  with  few  large 
landed  properties,  there  was  little 
ground  on  which  Bolshevism  could  take 
permanent  root.  [See  article  on  Page 
217.] 


Turkey  Weathers  a  Cabinet  Crisis 

Pacifying    Mesopotamia 


TURKEY 

THERE  was  a  Ministerial  crisis  in 
Constantinople,  but  no  wholesale  res- 
ignations from  the  Cabinet,  as  had 
been  reported  in  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch dated  Sept.  19.  Four  days  later 
the  crisis  ended  with  Damad  Ferid  Pasha 
remaining  Grand  Vizier  and  the  other 
Ministers  retaining  their  portfolios,  with 


the  exception  of  Mustapha  Sabri  Effendi 
as  the  Sheik-ul-Islam.  A  strong  party 
politician,  he  had  attempted  to  force  the 
Government  to  follow  a  most  uncompro- 
mising policy  against  not  only  the  Na- 
tionalist leaders,  but  also  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Kemalist  party,  many  of 
whom  would  have  been  glad  to  make 
peace  with  the   Constantinople   authori- 
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ties.  On  Sept.  19  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  took 
umbrage  because  the  Porte  on  that  day 
submitted  a  note  to  the  Allied  High  Com- 
missioners which  contained  a  statement 
of  its  policy  toward  the  Nationalists  and 
outlined  a  scheme  of  reforms,  adminis- 
trative, judicial  and  financial,  which  the 
Sheik  deemed  abortive  and  contrary  to 
his  more  drastic  project. 

The  British,  with  airplanes  loaded  with 
leaflets,  started  an  anti-Bolshevist  cam- 
paign among  the  towns  under  the  au- 
thority of  Mustapha  Kemal  in  Anatolia, 
where  Bolshevist  doctrine  had  become 
rampant  through  clubs,  posters  and  the 
press,  some  of  the  papers  even  compar- 
ing Bolshevism  to  Islam  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  latter.  Here  is  an  appeal 
issued  by  the  Turkish  Central  Commu- 
nist Committee,  which  makes  strange 
reading  literally  translated : 

The  men  of  toil  are  now  struggling 
everywhere  against  the  rich  people.  These 
people,  with  the  assistance  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  their  hirelings,  are  now  try- 
ing to  hold  Turkish  toilers  in  their  chains. 
It  is  the  rich  people  of  Europe  who  have 
brought  suffering  to  Turkey.  Comrades, 
let  us  make  common  cause  with  the 
world's  toilers.  If  we  do  not  do  so  we 
shall  never  rise  again.  Let  the  heroes  of 
Turkey's  revolution  join  Bolshevism.  Long 
live  the  Third  International !  Praise  be  to 
Allah ! 

It  was  cabled  unofficially  Oct.  4  that 
General  Gouraud,  the  French  Command- 
er in  Chief  in  the  East,  would  present- 
ly withdraw  his  troops  beyond  the  River 
Dichinan.  This  would  expose  80,000  Ar- 
menians and  some  hundreds  of  foreign 
refugees  in  Adana,  Tarsus  and  Mersina, 
places  which  had  been  visited  by  periodic 
attacks  from  Turks  and  Arabs  for 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Arme- 
nian army  of  40,000  men  had  mean- 
while been  drilling  at  Adana,  where  it 
had  been  fully  equipped  with  rifles  and 
some  heavy  ex-Bulgarian  guns  sent  over 
from  Greece. 

MESOPOTAMIA 

Guerrilla  warfare  continued  in  Meso- 
potamia. In  the  lower  Euphrates  region 
the  Gharraf  tribes  declined  to  join  the 
Jehad,  or  holy  war,  and  below  Nasiriyeh 
the  situation  became  less  threatening.  On 
the  other  hand,  Samarra  continued  to  be 


invested,  and  raids  on  the  town  produced 
a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  Middle  Euphrates  the  British-In- 
dian troops  recovered  the  head  of  the 
Husseiniya  Canal,  which  placed  them  in 
full  control  of  the  water  supply  for  the 
Kerbela  district.  In  the  Ramadie-Feluja 
area  the  Zoba  tribe  was  forceci  by  air 
bombers  to  move  northward,  thereby 
clearing  the  Bagdad-Feluja  Railway. 
The  Dulaim  made  peace.  Nothing  oc- 
curred of  importance  in  the  Mosul  area, 
where  the  Assyrian  levies  watched  the 
enemy,  the  Surchi  Kurds.  On  the  Tigris 
propagandists  continued  to  be  busy,  but 
seemingly  without  starting  anything. 
With  the  exception  of  Samarra,  the  whole 
situation  showed  improvement. 

Correspondents  in  Teheran,  Persia, 
who  were  keenly  watching  the  turn  of 
affairs  in  the  Euphrates-Tigris  region, 
wrote  to  London  that  the  whole  trouble 
seemed  to  have  sprung  from  Pan-Arab 
propaganda,  which,  having  been  started 
by  British  officials  in  Egypt  in  order  to 
win  over  the  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca,  now 
King  of  Hedjaz,  to  the  side  of  the  En- 
tente, soon  got  beyond  their  control.  The 
correspondent  of  The  London  Times 
wrote  in  an  article  published  Sept.  20: 

We  have  poured  a  vast  treasure  in  gold 
into  the  Hedjaz  and  Damascus.  Gold  is 
so  common  today  in  parts  of  Arabia  and 
rhange  so  scarce  that  the  Arab  will  give 
a  British  sovereign  for  a  handful  of  sil- 
ver piastres.  Some  of  this  gold  has  un- 
doubtedly overflowed  from  Damascus  to 
Mesopotamia  through  the  Mesopotamia 
Committee  of  some  thirty  malcontents 
from  Bagdad  which  sat  at  Damascus  in 
Feisal's  day. 

PALESTINE 

On  Oct.  1  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  the 
High  Commissioner  in  Palestine,  ap- 
pointed his  Advisory  Council,  and  on 
Oct.  11  the  Jewish  National  Assembly, 
with  200  delegates,  came  together  at  Je- 
rusalem. The  Orthodox  element  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  on  the 
ground  that  the  decisions  of  the  Assem- 
bly would  not  be  binding  on  Jews  in  Pal- 
estine. 

The  executive  office  of  the  Zionist  or- 
ganization in  London  issued  a  manifesto 
to  the  Jews  of  the  world  to  "  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  historic  duty,"  and 
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help  establish  the  Jewish  National  Home 
in  Palestine.  The  executive  office  decid- 
ed to  raise  a  loan  of  $12,500,000  to  be 
floated  by  London  and  New  York  bank- 


ers in  order  to  guarantee  an  income  for 
Palestine.  The  loan  will  be  negotiated 
either  through  the  British  Government 
or  the  Palestine  administration. 


The  Syndicalist  Situation  in  Italy 

Terms  Under  Which  Workmen  Give  Up  Factories — Employers 
Accept  Principle  of   Co-operative  Management 


ITALY 

IN  the  middle  of  September  many 
factories,  particularly  in  the  metal- 
lurgic  section  of  Italy,  were  still 
forcibly  occupied  by  the  workers,  who 
were  trying  to  operate  them  under 
the  handicap  of  lack  of  raw  material  and 
of  the  technical  and  business  staffs. 
Over  many  of  these  factories  red  flegs 
were  flying,  and  within  Soviets  had  been 
organized.  The  Government  had  ap- 
parently abdicated,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
laws  of  private  ownership  were  con- 
cerned. Anything  from  an  industrial 
regime  to  anarchy  seemed  possible.  To 
judge  from  appearances  there  were  two 
Governments  operating  side  by  side: 
The  political,  constitutional  Government, 
which  still  maintained  general  peace 
through  inaction,  and  the  economic  Gov- 
ernment, composed  of  the  Socialist  Party 
and  various  labor  groups,  which  had  the 
intention,  but  hot  the  power,  to  take  su- 
preme control  simply  because  the  army 
remained  passively  loyal  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Government. 

Such  was  the  situation,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  qualify  it  by  an  explanation 
which  throws  a  different  light  upon  the 
neutrality  of  the  Government  and  the 
conflicting  attitudes  of  the  factory  own- 
ers and  the  workers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dispatches  which 
came  from  Italy  spoke  of  the  "  control  " 
which  the  workers  desired  to  exercise 
over  the  factories.  It  was  a  bad  trans- 
lation of  the  word  controllo,  which,  com- 
ing from  the  French  word  controle, 
merely  meant  "collaboration."  Second, 
there  was  the  economic  situation  which 
confronted  all  industries  in  Italy,  par- 
ticularly those  of  metal,  which  had 
greatly  developed  under  war  conditions 


and  were  unable  to  readjust  their  affairs 
to  peace  conditions.  Here  was  the  di- 
lemma which  both  employer  and  em- 
ployed inherited  from  the  war: 

Should  they  demand  free  trade  so  as 
to  secure  raw  materials  with  reciprocal 
markets  for  the  manufactured  articles 
abroad?  Should  the  employers  dis- 
charge hundreds  of  employes  and  risk 
reprisals  from  labor  organizations? 
Should  they  reduce  the  output  of  their 
plants  to  pre-war  demands?  In  the 
first  case  they  would  have  had  all  the 
taxpayers  against  them,  with  a  doubtful 
outlook  regarding  equitable  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  nations.  In  the  sec- 
ond case  the  employers  would  have  rup- 
tured their  confederation  and  the  em- 
ployes would  have  destroyed  their  own 
cohesion,  wherein  lay  their  power.  In 
the  third  case  both  employers  and  em- 
ployes would  have  been  obliged  to  work 
under  conditions  which  economically 
would  have  pleased  neither. 

On  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  the  em- 
ployers meditated  a  lockout,  hoping  for 
an  ultimate  settlement  by  legislation. 
The  employes,  realizing  this,  acted  by 
taking  possession  of  the  plants,  some 
having  the  same  object  in  view  and 
others  believing  that  their  example  fol- 
lowed by  other  industries  would  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  ad- 
ministration for  the  nation.  The  Gov- 
ernment remained  neutral  until  the 
workers  found  that  they  could  not  pro- 
duce by  themselves,  and  the  employers 
were  ready  to  permit  their  controllo  or 
participation  in  the  business.  It  then 
offered  to  arbitrate  upon  the  basis  of 
that  controllo;  that  is,  by  imposing  upon 
the  manufacturers  syndical  collabora- 
tion, if  not  control. 
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The  month  was  spent  in  attempts 
among  all  groups — Governmental,  capi- 
talistic, labor  and  political — to  readjust 
matters,  complicated  by  the  peasants' 
attempting,  without  any  idea  of  revolu- 
tion in  mind,  to  cultivate  the  great 
estates  on  which  they  had  formerly  been 
employed  or  to  take  over  the  cultivation 
of  Government  or  municipal  domains 
which  had  remained  non-productive. 

On  Sept.  15  Premier  Giolitti  invited 
representatives  of  the  employers  and 
workers  to  meet  him  at  Turin.  The  ne- 
gotiations begun  there  were  continued  in 
Rome.  The  matters  adjusted  were 
merely  the  usual  questions  which  bring 
about  rupture  between  employer  and 
employed — time,  wages,  bonuses,  &c. 
The  matter  of  loss  and  criminality  occa- 
sioned by  the  illegal  occupation  of  the 
plants  was  to  be  adjusted  by  a  joint 
commission  of  employers  and  employes. 
But  if  the  former  were  obliged  to  accept 
the  sine  qua  non  of  syndicalism  as  a 
basis  of  readjustment,  the  employes 
were  obliged  to  accept  that  of  the  evac- 
uation of  the  plants  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  employers,  however,  qualified 
their  acceptance  of  syndicalism  by  al- 
lowing the  workers  participation  but  not 
predominance  in  the  management  of 
their  concerns. 

The  Confederation  of  Employers, 
meeting  in  Milan,  ratified  the  action  of 
their  representatives  at  Turin  and  Rome. 
By  Sept.  26  a  referendum  of  the  metal 
workers  had  registered  127,904  votes  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  labor  leaders' 
decision  to  evacuate  the  plants  and  44,- 
531  votes  against  that  action. 

The  fundamental  points  of  the  pro- 
gram devised  by  the  Commission  of 
Workers,  representing  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  for  presentation  to  the 
Government  gave  eleven  privileges  to 
the  Workers'  Council  and  made  two  de- 
mands on  employers,  who  "  must  not 
resort  to  artificial  industrial  crises" 
and  "  must  prevent  '  dumping.'  "  The 
Workers'  Council  was  required  "  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  purchase  of  raw  mate- 
rials," "  to  superintend  the  sale  of  fin- 
ished products,"  "  to  fix  the  price  of  fin- 
ished products,"  "to  superintend  the 
grading   of   wages,"   "to   collaborate   in 


the  unloading  of  goods,"  "  to  assign 
tasks  to  workers  according  to  their  abil- 
ity," "  to  obey  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  the  industrial  establishments," 
"  to  oversee  the  general  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  and,  especially,  to  limit 
the  expenses  of  the  present  proprietors 
and  directors,  who  will  participate  in  the 
profits,"  "  to  decide  when  new  machinery 
is  necessary,"  "  to  supervise  hygienic 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  industrial  es- 
tablishments," and  "  to  insist  that  the 
proprietors  furnish  necessary  utensils." 

So  much  for  the  purely  economic  phase 
of  the  labor  question  in  general  and  the 
metallurgic  question  in  particular.  There 
remained  the  political  phase,  which  for 
some  time  was  darkened  by  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Socialists  might  accept 
the  dictates  of  Lenin  and  the  Third  In- 
ternational. 

Two  circumstances,  added  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  Italian  Socialists,  turned 
the  tide  against  the  dictator  of  Soviet 
Russia:  The  report  of  the  Italian  So- 
cialist Mission  sent  to  Moscow  and  the 
order  from  Lenin  to  the  Italian  Council 
of  the  Third  International  to  expel  the 
moderates,  Deputies  Turati,  Treves,  Mo- 
digliani  and  d'Aragona,  from  the  party. 
The  report  read: 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  dissolution 
of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  because  the 
Bolsheviki,  although  they  number  only 
600,000  in  a  population  of  160,000,000,  have 
seized  all  political  and  economical  or- 
ganizations, and  use  the  utmost  means  to 
suppress  other  parties,  which  are  forbid- 
den to  use  either  propaganda  or  press. 
While  the  revolution  tends  toward  the 
syndicalist  system,  in  reality  it  is  very 
different  from  the  ideal  program.  The 
capitalist  regime  has  been  destroyed,  but 
it  has  not  been  replaced  by  anything  that 
meets  even  the  most  elementary  needs 
of  a  civilized  people. 

The  part  of  the  Lenin  ukase  which 
particularly  aroused  the  resentment  of 
Italian  Moderate  Socialists  read: 

Events  in  Italy  must  open  the  eyes  of 
even   the   most   obstinate.      TUrati,    Modi- 
gliani  and  d'Aragona  are  guilty  of  sabo- 
tage   against    the    revolution    in    Italy    at 
the  moment  when  it  begins  to  ripen. 
Thus  the  Socialist  meeting  at  Reggio 
Emilia,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  October, 
offered  a  tangible  sign  of  the  emancipa- 
tion  of   Italian   socialism   from    Russian 
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Sovietism,  as  well  as  from  immediate 
revolutionary  elements,  although  local 
Socialist  groups  still  demanded  an  indus- 
trial revolution  and  Enrico  Malatesta 
still  went  up   and   down   the   Peninsula 


GIUSEPPE  MICHELI 

Leader  of  the  Catholic  or  Popular  Party, 

who  organized  Italy's  peasants 

against    Syndicalism 

preaching  anarchy  and  inciting  havoc. 
However,  it  was  believed  that  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  Maximalists  and 
the  Socialists  was  only  in  form  and  tran- 
sitory. Their  aim  remained  the  same, 
namely,  to  take  over  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, the  former  by  violent  measures, 
the  latter  gradually  and  pacifically. 
Both,  however,  agreed  on  one  point — no 
collaboration  with  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  temper  of  the  Maximalists,  or 
Communists,  was  illustrated  by  a  speech 
made  at  Milan,  Oct.  1,  by  Deputy  Bom- 
bacci,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Social- 
ist Party,  in  which  he  said: 

The  Third  International  is  the  highest 
authority  accepted  by  all  true  Socialists 
of  the  world.  We  must  obey  its  orders, 
expelling  those  among  our  leaders  who 
do  not  accept  revolutionary  methods. 

A  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Moderate  Socialists  at  Reggio  Emilia  on 


Oct.  12  did  not  condemn  the  "  use  of 
violence  or  illegal  means  in  class  strug- 
gles," but  stated  that  these  measures 
should  be  adopted  "  only  as  the  last  step 
against  the  blind  resistance  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, having  for  their  object  the  break- 
ing up  of  social  conditions  incompatible 
with  new  economic  progress  and  new 
methods  of  production."  It  was  also  af- 
firmed that  a  violent  and  destructive  rev- 
olution in  Italy,  corresponding  to  Com- 
munist Russian  ideas,  would  soon  col- 
lapse unless  helped  economically  and  po- 
litically by  the  proletariat  of  richer  coun- 
tries. In  conclusion  it  was  affirmed 
that,  "  if  the  occasion  arises,  the  Italian 
Socialist  Party  will  not  renounce  the  con- 
quest of  political  power  in  any  way  which 
the  opportunity  of  the  moment  and  the 
international  situation  suggest." 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  had  been  in  ses- 
sion, but  the  Chamber  had  not.  More 
than  one  Senator  indulged  in  censure  of 
the  Government's  attitude  toward  the 
labor  troubles.  On  Sept.  26  an  allusion 
by  Senator  Dante  Ferraris,  who  was 
Minister  of  Labor  under  Signor  Nitti, 
to  the  remissness  of  the  Government  in 
face  of  the  sequestration  by  the  workers 
of  private  persons,  engineers  and  direc- 
tors of  factories,  brought  forth  energetic 
protests  from  Signor  Giolitti,  and  from 
Signor  Fera,  who  said  that  judicial  steps 
were  being  taken.  The  criticism  did  not 
exclude  reforms  tending  toward  a  "new 
order  of  things,"  and  it  showed  up  the 
damage  to  the  industry  of  the  country, 
arising  from  the  impression  at  home  and 
abroad  that  security  of  property  and  the 
authority  of  the  State  no  longer  existed. 
But  the  Senate,  it  was  declared,  in  thus 
criticising,  had  no  thought  of  expressing 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Government.  A 
bill  was  passed  to  penalize  persons  who 
carried  arms  without  legal  authority. 

The  general  terms  of  Premier  Giolitti's 
program  were  said  to  be  contained  in  a 
statement  he  made  to  the  Corriere  della 
Sera: 

It  was  no  longer  applicable  at  this  hour 
that  a  single  man  should  command  and 
that  some  thousands  of  other  men  must 
obey  without  exercising  the  least  control 
(controllo)  over  his  actions.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  necessary  to  place  the  work- 
ers in  such  a  condition  that  they  con- 
tribute  to   the   carrying   on   of   the   works 
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in  such  a  manner  that  it  gives  them  a 
sense  of  co-responsibility.  It  is  only  by 
a  concession  of  this  kind  that  the  work- 
ers can  uplift  and  improve   themselves. 

The  Popular  or  Catholic  Party,  which 
has  two  Cabinet  portfolios,  and  whose 
personnel  is  principally  made  up  of  peas- 
ants, issued  a  manifesto  declaring  for  co- 
operation between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, collaboration  between  workers 
and  experts  in  the  same  union,  and  the 
safeguarding  of  "  legitimate  private  own- 
ership." It  also  demanded  a  State-con- 
trolled inquiry  into  the  present  position 
of  industry  and  an  inquiry  with  a  view 
to   agrarian  reforms. 

After  rumor  to  the  same  effect  in 
Rome  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Italian  Embassy  at 
Washington  on  Oct.  2  that  Baron  Camillo 
Romano  Avezzana,  who  had  been  Am- 
bassador there  since  the  death  of  Count 
Macchi  di  Cellere  a  year  ago,  was  to  be 
"  promoted  to  a  more  important  post." 
His  successor  will  be  Baron  Carlo  Aliotti, 
who,  with  a  long  career  in  the  Foreign 
Office  and  then  at  Paris,  was  sent  last 
Summer  to  Albania  to  negotiate  peace 
terms  with  the  insurgents.  The  recall  of 
Avezzana  was  apparently  resented  by 
the  readers  of  II  Progresso  Italo-Amer- 
icano  of  New  York,  for  hundreds  of  let- 
ters were  received  by  the  paper  to  that 
effect. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  who  had  declared 
Fiume,  with  the  reported  reluctant  con- 
sent of  the  National  Council,  to  be  an 
independent  State,  on  Sept.  20  appointed 
his  Cabinet  for  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  the  "  Italian  Regency  of  Quar- 
nero,"  himself  taking  the  office  of  Chief 
Rector  with  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Af- 


fairs. The  poet  sent  out  a  manifesto  to 
foreign  Governments  asking  for  recogni- 
tion. 

In  early  September  the  navy  of  d'An- 
nunzio  captured  the  Italian  liner  Cogne 
with  a  cargo  valued  at  $7,000,000  con- 
signed to  firms  in  Uruguay  and  Argen- 
tina. On  Sept.  23  Premier  Giolitti,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  Consuls  of  these 
nations,  demanded  the  immediate  release 
of  the  steamer  under  threat  of  blockade. 
The  poet  apparently  paid  no  attention 
to  the  demand. 

On  Sept.  20  a  half  century  had  elapsed 
since,  after  a  brief  fight  near  the  Porta 
Pia,  at  the  wall  of  Rome,  the  Italian 
troops,  under  General  Raffaele  Cadorna, 
father  of  the  late  Italian  Commander  in 
Chief,  entered  the  Eternal  City  through 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  ended  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy  and  made  Rome 
the  capital  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  and 
the  Quirinal  the  seat  of  the  Italian  mon- 
archy. The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
event  was  celebrated  with  fitting  cere- 
mony throughout  Italy,  but  particularly 
at  the  Porta  Pia,  where  over  100,000 
persons  gathered  to  see  the  troops  and 
the  flags  and  to  listen  to  speeches  and 
music. 

On  Oct.  14  a  general  amnesty  was 
proclaimed  for  all  political  and  military 
crimes  committed  prior  to  Sept.  19,  1919. 
The  amnesty  included  deserters  and 
former  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary  now 
resident  in  Italy.  In  order  to  enjoy  the 
amnesty,  deserters,  if  in  Italy,  should 
present  themselves  before  the  proper  au- 
thorities within  one  month  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decree,  and  if  in  for- 
eign countries,  within  four  months  be- 
fore the  Consular  Agents. 


Sweeping  Reforms  in  Spain 

Influenced  by  Events  in  Italy,  the  Madrid  Government 
Plans  Concessions  to  Workmen  and  Peasants 


SPAIN 

THE   Constitution  of  Spain,  her  eco- 
nomic, political-  and   social  life,  are 
similar,  to  those  of  Italy,  but  their 
evolution  has  only  reached  the  Crispian 
stage  of  the   eighties.     I.t  was  natural, 


therefore,  that  what  was  passing  in  the 
industrial  and  political  field  in  Italy 
should  have  a  profound  effect  in  Spain, 
tempered  only  by  the  different  condition 
in  which  each  had  emerged  from  the  war. 
Spain  had  won  wealth  by  her  neutrality, 
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and  Italy,  on  account  of  her  intervention, 
smarted  under  the  unequal  distribution 
of  war  rewards  abroad  and  war  profits 
at  home,  with  a  Government  striving  to 
make  a  merit  of  necessity  by  constantly 
yielding  to  organized  illegal  action,  and 
with  no  Crispi  in  sight,  with  no  desire 
for  a  Crispi  except  on  the  part  of  the 
defenseless  and  almost  inarticulate  bour- 
geoisie. 

In  order  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  situation  in  Italy,  and  possibly 
to  anticipate  in  Barcelona  and  the 
Basque  provinces  what  had  happened  in 
the  metallurgic  region  of  Italy,  Sefior 
Dato,  the  Spanish  Premier,  at  a  Cabinet 
council  presided  over  by  the  King,  on 
Oct.  6,  announced  a  number  of  sweeping- 
reforms  touching  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  commercial  and  industrial  life. 
Similar  comprehensive  reforms  had  been 
proclaimed  by  former  Premiers  for 
similar  purposes  of  diversion;  but  in 
the  present  case  there  were  several  proj- 
ects which,  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  situation,  may  become  a  matter  of 
serious  debate  in  the  Cortes. 

There  were  promised  a  reorganization 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Reform  made  the  Superior 
Council,  by  which  all  disputes  between 
employer  and  employed  may  be  legally 
settled;  bills  projected  for  the  insurance 
and  housing  of  workers,  and  for  the  co- 
operative working  of  State  and  municipal 
domains  and  private  estates,  some 
hitherto  unproductive.  A  railway  bill 
was  projected  increasing  tariff  on  all 
commodities  not  regarded  as  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Plans  were  also  announced 
for  the  electrification  of  waterfalls,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Tagus  and  Duero 
Rivers;  for  afforestation  and  irrigation, 
and  for  the  reorganization  of  both  army 
and  navy  on  modern  lines — defense  proj- 
ects often  proposed  but  never  realized. 

What  attracted  the  most  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  press  and  publicists  were 
the  schemes  for  industrial  and  land-own- 
ership reform  and  for  a  new  railway 
tariff.  By  Oct.  10  the  situation  in  Barce- 
lona" inviting  either  a  lockout  by  the  em- 
ployers or  a  general  strike  by  the  em- 
ployes, had  become  so  acute  that  troops 
and  police  there  were  being  reinforced, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  declaration  of 


martial  law.  Still,  El  Sol  of  Madrid 
was  of  the  opinion  that  in  case  the  plants 
there  and  the  mines  in  Bilbao  were  se- 
questrated by  the  workers  without  des- 
truction of  life  and  property  the  military 
and  police  authorities  would  remain  neu- 
tral, just  as  they  had  in  Italy  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  But  in  Spain  the 
plants  and  mines  have  strong  forces  of 
guards  long  employed  for  the  protection 
of  the  property  from  invasion. 

As  to  the  land  question,  in  Andalusia 
and  other  productive  or  potential  agri- 
cultural regions,  tenants  were  being 
evicted  by  the  proprietors  of  estates,  and 
a  quarrel  arose  between  the  English 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  tenants  of 
his  domain  which  caused  El  Liberal  and 
El  Pais  to  devote  some  space  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  former  paper  said  editorially 
on  Sept.  16: 

Country  people  daily  are  becoming- 
more  excited  under  the  influence  of  prop- 
aganda, and  great  landed  proprietors 
are  feeling  anxious  regarding  the  out- 
come of  the  agitation  which  has  broken 
the  former  silent  submission  of  peasants. 
Some  landlords,  who  have  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  agreements,  remain  on 
their  estates,  while  others  have  fled  to 
the   cities   to   escape   trouble. 

And  this  from  El  Pais: 

The  exactions  imposed  by  great  land- 
owners on  the  tenants,  who  made  then- 
soil  productive  by  their  own  labor  and 
by  spending  their  savings  upon  it,  are 
more  unjust  than  any  form  of  exploita- 
tion by  capital.  The  peasants  are  doubly 
attached  to  the  soil  because  those  dear- 
est to  them  are  buried  there  and  they 
themselves  have  helped  to  make  it  what 
it    is. 

In  commenting  upon  the  railway  tariff 
projected  by  Premier  Dato,  Juan  de  la 
Cierva  y  Penafield,  the  dissident  Con- 
servative leader,  on  Oct.  7,  demanded 
that  a  full  investigation  should  be  made 
of  the  railway  situation  before  the  rates 
were  raised.   He  said : 

Our  railroads  are  the  most  backward 
of  the  European  systems.  A  proper  pol- 
icy of  development  should  be  adopted  to 
make  them  equal  to  modern  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  accomplish  a  work  of 
patriotism.  I  have  no  intention  of  ob- 
structing the  Government's  project  for 
railway  reform  I  merely  suggested  that 
before  the  railways  are  allowed  to 
charge  more  it  should  be  demonstrated 
that  they  are  performing  the  best  ser- 
vice   possible    under    existing    rates. 
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With  the  arrival  of  the  new  Spanish 
Ambassador,  Pablo  Soler  y  Guardiola,  in 
Berlin,  a  curious  species  of  German 
propaganda  was   revived  in  the  papers, 

A.  B.  C,  Debate,  Correspondencia  Mili- 
tar  and  Dia,  which,  although  openly  pro- 
German  during  the  war,  had  since  the 
armistice  merely  endeavored  to  promote 
Spanish  and  German  commercial  and 
industrial   relations.     In   one   article   A. 

B.  C.  said: 

But  whither  goes  militarist  France? 
The  misfortune  of  France  is  to  have 
Foch,  of  whom  fate  has  made  a  genial 
strategist.  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
genius  of  Foch?  Can  they  allow  it  to 
remain  inactive?  Possibly  France  may 
be  cured  of  her  war-madness  in  short 
order. 

Another  article  said: 

Why  is  France  making  war  on  Russia? 
For  the  same  reason  that  she  made  it  on 
Germany:  Because  she  wishes  a  change 
of  government  there  *  *  *  For  a  peo- 
ple to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  lost  liberty  for  all  continents 
since  France  has  the  happiness  to  pos- 
sess a  Foch. 

On  the  other  hand,  papers  like  the 
Diario  Universal  derided  such  senti- 
ments and  declared  that  France,  in  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  Poland,  "  again  de- 
fends the  eternal  principles  of  real  de- 
mocracy." 

The  International  Postal  Union  Con- 
gress, which  met  in  Madrid  in  the  first 
week  in  October,  showed  a  sharp  divi- 
sion between  the  ideas  of  a  new  rate  in- 
crease between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Hemispheres.  The  latter  was 
finally  allowed  to  fix  its  own  rate,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  exceed  the  maximum 
to  be  fixed  by  the  union.  A  new  organi- 
zation was  projected,  the  Pan-American 
Postal  Federation,  which  will  begin  to 
function  after  the  congress  meets  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  August,  1921.  Other 
notable  items  on  which  committees  re- 
ported favorably  were: 

The  establishment  of  international  pay- 
ments for  the  transit  of  mails  on  a  gold 
dollar   basis. 

In  future  congresses  only  parent  coun- 
tries will  have  voting  power,  colonies 
being  excluded  from  voting,  although 
they  may  send   delegates. 

The  creation  of  a  Pan-American  Postal 
Federation. 


PORTUGAL 

It  will  be  recalled  that  King  Manoel 
II.,  who  fled  to  England  when  a  republic 
•  was  established  in  Portugal,  Oct.  5,  1910, 
never  renounced  his  throne,  although  he 
has  many  times  expressed  sympathy 
with  a  republican  form  of  government 
for  his  country,  but  not  of  the  character 
maintained  since  he  went  away.  Mean- 
while, periodic  revolutions  had  been  at- 
tempted in  his  name,  which  he  usually 
found  time  to  repudiate  amid  his  farm- 
ing, horseback  riding  and  social  duties. 
It  finally  became  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  stop  these  attempts,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  both 
Integralists  and  Legitimists  by  renounc- 
ing his  throne  on  Sept.  9  in  favor  of 
his  son  Prince  Duarte.  Within  a  week, 
however,  he  had  shown  a  different  con- 
ception of  the  Braganza-Coburg  legend 
by  addressing  a  letter  to  his  representa- 
tive in  Portugal,  Councilor  Ayres  Dor- 
neeldes,  who  was  in  a  Lisbon  prison, 
urging  that  the  Portuguese  bourgeoisie 
unite  to  defend  the  country  from  anarchy 
and  to  restore  a  normal  situation  from 
a  crisis  never  equaled  since  1580.  He 
also  wrote : 

My  appeal  is  not  an  advocacy  of  war. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  request  I  make 
from  exile  to  my  partisans  and  to  all 
Portuguese  to  save  their  country  and  its 
honor.  I  urge  the  necessity  of  amnesty 
for  all  political  prisoners  as  indispensable 
for  the  union  of  Portugal.  Although  I 
do  not  abdicate  my  principles,  I  am  ready 
to  do  all  in  my  power  for  my  country 
when  it  is  in  danger.  *  *  *  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  in  England,  which  is 
Portugal's  traditional  ally,  for  the  good 
of  my   country. 

As  a  news  agency  sent  out  a  series  of 
dispatches  from  Madrid  declaring  that  a 
general  strike  with  a  revolutionary  ob- 
jective had  taken  possession  of  Portugal, 
blocking  all  means  of  transportation  and 
communication,  on  Oct.  7,  the  Portuguese 
Legation  in  London  declared  that  these 
"  reports  of  Spanish  origin  were  exag- 
gerated out  of  all  proportion." 

MOROCCO 

Both  the  French  and  Spanish  expedi- 
tions for  the  pacification  of  Morocco 
made  considerable  progress,  the  former 
under   General    Poeymirau,    directed   by 
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General  Lyautey,  the  French  High  Com- 
missioner, in  the  name  of  the  new  Sul- 
tan Moulay-Youssef,  and  the  latter  un- 
der General  Sylvestre,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Spain. 
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SCENE    OF    THE     FRENCH    AND    SPANISH 
DEMONSTRATIONS    IN    MOROCCO 

On  September  18  two  columns  of 
French  troops,  including  white  colonials, 
Moroccan  and  Algerian  tirailleurs  and 
spahis,  and  the  famous  Foreign  Legion, 
with  tanks  and  airplanes,  numbering 
11,000  men  in  all,  left  their  bases  in  the 
Gharb  plains,  about  15  miles  southwest 
of  Wazzan,  and  started  for  the  mountain 
regions  south  and  east  of  Wazzan,  in  the 


former  of  which  were  the  Beni  Mesgilda 
and  in  the  latter  the  Beni  Messara. 

Although  there  was  resistance  all 
along  the  march,  when  the  columns  had 
reached  their  respective  objectives  on  the 
following  day  the  two  chiefs  and  all  their 
tribes  came  into  camp  and  surrendered. 
Within  a  week  normal  conditions  were 
restored,  the  farmers  and  herders  re- 
turning to  their  homes  in  the  villages 
with  their  families.  The  feat,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  brilliant  example  of 
French  action  and  policy,  cost  the  French 
one  officer  killed,  two  officers  wounded 
and  12  casualties  among  the  men.  The 
columns  united  on  Sept.  20,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  about  18  miles  south- 
east of  Wazzan  to  await  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  form  of  tribal  Government, 
which  it  was  expected  would  keep  the 
hill  people  pacified. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  commander, 
with  headquarters  at  Tetuan  and  with 
subordinate  detachments  at  Larache, 
Ceuta  and  Melilla,  had  the  Riff  tribes 
surrounded  in  their  mountains  and  sat 
down  before  Tafer  Sit,  halfway  between 
Melilla  and  Alhucemas,  and  waited  for 
it  to  surrender.  A  frontal  attack  would 
have  been  costly  on  account  of  the  moun- 
tain barriers.  Tafer  Sit  surrendered  on 
Oct.  1,  and  General  Sylvestre  then  in- 
vested Sidi  Dris,  eleven  miles  to  the 
north,  employing  the  same  tactics  and 
strategy. 

Both  the  French  and  Spanish  expedi- 
tions show  a  departure  from  the  old 
methods — by  a  great  display  of  force 
and  ceremonial  they  gained  what  for- 
merly had  been  achieved  only  at  the 
cost  of  many  lives. 


France  Under  a  New  President 

Alexandre  Millerand    Succeeds  Paul  Deschanel,  Whose  Tragic 
Loss  of  Health  Ends  His  Career 


FRANCE 

THE  most  important  event  in  France 
in  September  was  the  resignation  of 
President     Deschanel,     which     was 
forced  by  a  serious  nervous  breakdown, 
and  the  election  of  former  Premier  Mil- 


lerand to  take  his  place.  M.  Millerand's 
foreign  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his 
Premiership  has  been  one  of  unshakable 
insistence  on  the  strict  fulfillment  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  Once  he  has  elected 
to  follow  a  given  course  he  sees  no  side 
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issues  and  looks  straight  ahead  to  the 
desired  goal,  and  this  characteristic  has 
at  times  brought  him  perilously  close  to 
a  rupture  with  France's  strongest  ally, 
England.  When  the  Germans  sent  troops 
to  the  Ruhr  Valley,  Millerand  promptly 
sent  French  Generals  to  occupy  German 
Rhenish  towns,  taking  this  action  inde- 
pendently of  Great  Britain.  At  the  San 
Remo  conference  he  won,  nevertheless, 
the  support  of  both  the  British  and  Ital- 
ian Premiers  in  his  demands  that  Ger- 
many be  forced  to  fulfill  strictly  the 
terms  of  the  Versailles  pact,  including 
the  provisions  calling  for  disarmament 
and  for  regular  deliveries  of  coal.  At 
Spa  it  was  Millerand's  strong  and  ag- 
gressive attitude  which  finally  brought 
the  Germans  to  their  knees. 

The  greatest  problem  for  Millerand,  as 
indeed  for  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  was  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued toward  Russia.  Millerand  has  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  Lenin  is  a  man 
of  iron  resolution,  nor  of  the  additional 
fact  that  Tchitcherin  can  match  wits  with 
any  diplomat  in  Europe.  From  Soviet 
Russia  he  saw  two  dangers,  each  formid- 
able to  France;  one  the  possibility  that 
the  Moscow  aim  at  world  revolution 
might  finally  encompass  France,  with 
other  western  nations;  the  other  that,  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment might  join  hands  with  the  reaction- 
ary Junker  element  in  reconstructed  Ger- 
many. This  latter  possibility  meant  the 
recrudescence  of  the  German  menace, 
which  looms  so  large  in  the  collective 
mind  of  France,  and  which  the  Germans 
say  amounts  to  a  veritable  French  obses- 
sion. Lastly,  Millerand,  defending  the 
legitimate  interests  of  France,  was  de- 
termined that  the  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment, which  had  officially  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Czarist  Russian  debt  to 
France,  should  never  gain  the  recognition 
of  France,  and  that  by.  every  means  in 
her  power  France  would  resist  any  and 
all  negotiations  which  would  lead  to  such 
recognition,  meanwhile  doing  all  she 
could  to  strengthen  the  Soviet's  enemies, 
who  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Russia. 

This  complex  of  motives  explains 
France's  (which  means  Millerand's) 
whole   Russian   policy.     It   explains   the 


aloofness  of  the  French  representatives 
from  the  trade  and  peace  negotiations 
initiated  by  Lloyd  George  in  London, 
lately  ending  with  the  ignominious  de- 
parture of  Kamenev  from  England,  after 
being  convicted  of  an  audacious  attempt 
to  subsidize  a  leading  labor  organ.  It 
explains  the  coup  de  theatre  by  which 
France  quite  suddenly  recognized  offi- 
cially the  administration  of  General 
Baron  Wrangel  as  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment of  South  Russia,  the  sending  of  a 
French  High  Commissioner  to  Wrangel, 
and  lately  the  dispatch  of  General  Wey- 
gand  to  take  command  of  Wrangel's 
armies.  It  explains  France's  policy  in 
the  case  of  Poland,  whom  she  has  con- 
sistently supported  in  the  latter's  war 
with  the  Red  armies,  sending  arms  and 
munitions,  dispatching  expert  French  of- 
ficers to  train  and  instruct  the  Polish 
contingents.  When  Poland's  combined 
offensive  in  co-operation  with  Petlura 
failed,  and  the  Soviet  armies  were  bat- 
tering at  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  while 
Moscow  laid  down  conditions  which 
amounted  to  transforming  Poland  into  a 
vassal  State,  it  was  Millerand  who  per- 
suaded Lloyd  George  to  unite  with  him 
in  an  official  protest  against  the  Red  oc- 
cupation of  Poland.  It  was  Millerand 
who  sent  General  Weygand  to  aid  in 
Poland's  desperate  resistance  to  the  Rus- 
sian Reds,  and  the  glory  won  by  Wey- 
gand's  strategy  was  the  culminating  tri- 
umph of  the  Millerand  policy. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  policy  has 
never  been  absent  from  Millerand's  mind, 
and  it  was  through  fear  that  any  suc- 
cessor would  not  continue  it  that  he  at 
first  refused  to  run  for  the  Presidency. 
When  he  did  finally  consent  to  take  the 
Presidency — which  is  a  much  less  pow- 
erful position  in  France  than  in  the 
United  States — it  was  only  on  the  firmly 
stated  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to 
supervise  the  Cabinet's  policy  along  the 
lines  into  which  he  himself  has  molded 
it.  This  meant  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  extension  of  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  attaching  to  the  Presidency, 
and  the  minority  opposition  which  Mil- 
lerand's candidacy  aroused  was  based 
upon  this  decoration. 

Material  for  a  whole  drama  could  be 
found  in  the  tragically  brief  administra- 
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tion  of  M.  Deschanei.  The  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  brilliant,  highly  cul- 
tured, aristocratic,  entered  the  Elysee 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
France,  always  highly  susceptible  to  so- 
cial attainments,  was  proud  of  its  Presi- 
dent, who  was  eminently  fitted  by  birth, 
education    and   mental    qualities   to   fill 
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with  distinction  the  highest  office  in  the 
land.  France  was  bitterly  disappointed, 
however,  and  Deschanei,  who  began  so 
brilliantly,  has  gone  out  of  office  a 
broken  man,  to  end  his  days  in  a  sana- 
torium. 

The  real  facts  of  M.  Deschanel's  illness 
were  long  unknown  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Soon  after  he  was  elected  President 
on  Jan.  17,  1920,  it  is  now  revealed,  he 
showed  symptoms  of  what  is  known  as 
the  persecution  obsession.  At  a  public 
dinner  he  launched  out  furiously  on  one 
occasion,  declaring  that  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet  were  keeping  things  from 
him;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  that  he  was  being  con- 
spired against.  At  the  end  of  last  May 
he  had  an  apoplectic  stroke,  arising  from 


excessive  blood  pressure,  and  his  strange 
accident  on  the  train  some  months  ago, 
in  which  he  fell  headlong  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  his  compartment,  and  was  found 
wandering  on  the  railroad  tracks  dishev- 
eled and  covered  with  blood,  clad  only  in 
his  pajamas,  is  now  explained  as  one  of 
the  mental  aberrations  caused  by  this 
condition,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
climbed  out  of  the  window  to  escape  the 
heat  of  his  compartment,  which  was  af- 
fecting him,  and  was  precipitated  to  the 
track  below  while  the  train  was  moving, 
fortunately  at  no  great  speed,  upon  its 
way. 

Quite  recently  he  walked  into  the  canal 
at  Rambouillet,  where  he  had  been  living 
in  comparative  seclusion,  and  was  res- 
cued dazed  and  uncomprehending.  This 
condition  of  aphasia  made  it  impossible 
to  attend  to  his  official  duties,  and 
France  may  be  said  to  have  been  with- 
out a  President  for  many  months.  This, 
under  the  French  Constitution,  did  not 
matter  so  greatly  as  it  would  in  another 
country;  nevertheless,  it  was  extremely 
inconvenient  and  embarrassing  to  the  na- 
tion. In  casting  about  for  a  successor, 
M.  Aristide  Briand,  who  had  already  been 
in  office,  and  former  President  Poincare 
were  mentioned  as  the  most  likely  candi- 
dates. But  would  M.  Deschanei  resign 
or  would  he  try  to  stay  in  office  while 
seeking  to  recover  his  health? 

This  doubt  was  cleared  up  when  he 
handed  in  his  resignation  on  Sept.  10. 
On  receiving  the  signed  document  to  this 
effect,  Jules  Steeg,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, at  once  hastened  to  Aix-les-Bains, 
where  M.  Millerand  was  in  conference 
with  Signor  Giolitti,  to  communicate  the 
news.  The  political  excitement  was  in- 
tense. Many  schemes  were  afoot,  and 
M.  Millerand's  own  reply  to  the  offer  of 
the  Presidency  at  first  was,  "  No,  no,  and 
again  no."  Further  solicitations  met 
with  a  close-mouthed  silence.  It  was 
said  that  he  refused  to  discuss  all  possi- 
bilities pending  the  formal  ratification 
of  M.  Deschanel's  resignation.  This  oc- 
curred on  Sept.  21,  when  the  President's 
statement  was  read  before  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Chamber.  It  was  as  follows: 
My  state  of  health  no  longer  allows  me 
to  assume  the  high  functions  wherewith 
your  confidence  invested  me  at  the  meet- 
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ing  of  the  National  Assembly  on  Jan.  17 
last.  The  absolute  necessity  which  has 
been  imposed  on  me  to  take  a  complete 
rest  renders  it  my  duty  no  longer  to 
delay  in  informing  you  of  the  decision 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  take.  It 
is  infinitely  painful  to  me,  and  it  is  with 
a  deep  heart  pang  that  I  renounce  the 
noble  task  of  which  you  judged  me 
worthy. 

The  task  of  President  of  the  republic 
implies  at  all  times  grave  duties  which 
demand  activity  and  energy  rather  than 
weakness  during  'the  years  when  vic- 
torious France  is  called  upon  to  recon- 
stitute her  forces  at  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  insure  abroad  the  integral  obli- 
gations of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  so  glo- 
riously but  so  dearly  gained.  I  perse- 
vered even  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
hour  has  come  when  I  should  feel  lack- 
ing in  what  I  owe  you  by  not  re- 
signing my  functions  into  your  hands. 
At  the  moment  when  I  retire  I  venture 
to  express  the  wish  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  whose  patriotic  con- 
cord was  a  powerful  help  to  victory  may 
maintain  in  peace  their  union  for  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  this  adored 
France,  to  the  service  of  which  I  have 
devoted  my  life  and  which  will  be  my 
last  thought. 

It  will  be  the  role  and  enviable  privilege 
of  my  successor  to  extol  a  few  days 
hence  before  the  world  the  work  of  the 
republic  which,  after  having  saved  its 
honor  fifty  years  ago,  brought  back  un- 
der our  colors  Alsace-Lorraine.  Certain 
of  fulfilling  a  most  serious  as  well  as  a 
most  cruel  task,  I  lay  on  the  table  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  my  resignation 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  republic. 

Paul  Deschanel. 

The  public  galleries  of  the  Chamber 
had  been  crowded  long  before  the  Depu- 
ties assembled.  The  presiding  officer 
had  begun  with  the  simple  statement 
that  he  had  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  republic,  which  he  would 
proceed  to  read.  All  the  members  rose 
at  once,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ex- 
treme Socialists,  who  refused  to  stand 
even  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  loud 
cries  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  After 
a  moment  or  two,  the  noise  and  shouting 
subsided,  and  the  message  was  read. 
The  patriotic  references  in  it  met  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  After  the  read- 
ing M.  Peret,  President  of  the  Chamber, 
whose  name  had  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidency,  made  him- 
self the  mouthpiece  of  the  Assembly  in 
expressing  to  M.  Deschanel  his  deepest 
sympathy  in  his  great  affliction. 


Then  a  dramatic  incident  followed. 
All  had  expected  that  M.  Millerand  would 
proceed  to  the  tribune,  in  anticipation  of 
.which  his  political  opponents  had  pre- 
pared a  hostile  demonstration  based  on 
the  charge  that  he  was  making  capital 
of  his  official  position  to  further  his 
candidacy  for  President.  Instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  tribune,  however,  M.  Millerand 
rose  from  a  seat  in  the  front  of  the 
Chamber  and  signified  his  desire  to 
speak.  Loud  and  repeated  cries  that  he 
should  speak  from  the  tribune  were  ob- 
stinately ignored  by  him.  It  was  then 
realized  that  he  had  deliberately  avoided 
every  appearance  of  the  dramatic  ora- 
tion which  he  had  been  expected  to  make. 
In  a  few  brief  words  he  said  that  the 
Government  desired  to  associate  itself 
with  the  words  just  spoken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  and  to  tender  to 
M.  Deschanel  the  expression  of  their 
profound  sympathy.  His  statement  was 
greeted  with  loud  applause. 

M.  Peret  then  read  out  the  passages 
of  the  constitutional  law  providing  for 
the  replacing  of  a  President  incapaci- 
tated by  illness,  and  declared  that  the 
meeting  of  the  two  houses  would  be  held 
at  Versailles  on  the  Thursday  following 
(Sept.  23)  for  the  election  of  a  new 
President.  The  same  procedure  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate. 

M.  Millerand  finally  consented  to  be- 
come a  candidate.  The  high  tide  of  his 
popularity  throughout  France,  due  to  his 
obstinate  fight  against  German  recalci- 
trance and  the  personal  and  national 
triumph  won  by  his  policy  in  Poland, 
was  carrying  him  to  the  Presidency 
even  against  his  own  desire.  He  yielded, 
however,  only  on  certain  important  con- 
ditions, which  he  embodied  in  a  statement 
issued  on  Sept.  21,  when  preliminary 
caucuses  had  demonstrated  that  his  elec- 
tion was  a  certainty.  This  statement 
was  in  writing  and  showed  every  evi- 
dence of  having  been  drawn  up  with  the 
greatest  care.  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing essential  stipulations : 

1.  That  there  shall  be  no  marked 
change  in  national  policy ;  that  is,  there 
shall  be  no  compromise  about  the  re- 
vision of  the  treaty  or  the  recent  de- 
cision of  Millerand' s  Cabinet  to  stand 
out  for  the  fixing  of  the  amount  and 
mode    of    payment    of    the    German    debt 
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by  the  Allied  Reparations  Commission 
rather  than  by  conferences  like  those  at 
Spa,  at  which  Germans  shall  be  present. 

2.  That  M.  Millerand  as  President  shall 
have  a  more  important  voice  in  Cabinet 
meetings  than  his  predecessors,  who  have 
been  little  more  than  nominal  chairmen 
of  boards  whose  real  chief  was  the 
Premier. 

3.  That  this  arrangement  should  be 
maintained  no  matter  what  party  in 
power  shall  form  a  Government.  In 
reality  and  practice,  this  amounts  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  greatly  aug- 
menting the  power  and  influence  of  the 
President,  which  were  studiously  whittled 
down  by  successive  Parliaments  in  the 
troubled  years  after  the  defeat  of  1870 
through  fear  of  an  attempt  at  a  monarch- 
ical  restoration. 

The  election  in  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  two  houses,  held  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Versailles  Palace  at  2  P.  M.,  on 
Sept.  23,  resulted  as  expected.  Both  M. 
Peret,  President  of  the  Chamber,  and 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  President  of  the 
Senate,  adhered  to  their  resolution  not 
to  run  against  M.  Millerand.  Those  in- 
surgents who  had  voted  against  him  in 
the  parliamentary  canvass  on  the  ground 
that  if  elected  he  would  force  through 
a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number  and  carried 
little  weight.  The  Socialist  Party,  fol- 
lowing its  policy  since  Clemenceau  was 
elected  Premier  in  1917,  refused  to  vote. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  blank 
ballots,  due  to  absence  and  other  reasons. 
Twenty-two  votes  were  cast  for  other 
candidates.  The  final  result  was  695 
votes  for  Millerand  out  of  a  total  of 
892.  When  this  was  announced  M.  Mil- 
lerand received  a  great  ovation.  The 
ceremony  of  investiture  was  performed 
by  M.  Bourgeois,  and  shortly  after  5 
o'clock  the  new  President  left  by  auto- 
mobile for  Paris,  where  he  was  popu- 
larly acclaimed  as  he  drove  to  the  Elysee 
escorted  by  cavalry. 

The  election  of  Georges  Leygues,  Min- 
ister of  Marine  in  Clemenceau's  Cabi- 
net, to  be  the  new  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister,  was  announced  on  Sept.  24. 
By  this  appointment  the  continuation  of 
the  Millerand  policies  was  assured.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  following 
day  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
new  Government,  507  to  80.  On  the  same 
dav    President    Millerand    delivered    his 


first  message  to  Parliament.  Its  key- 
note was  the  continuation  of  France's 
foreign  policy,  and  the  necessity  for  wise 
and  deliberate  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  fill  "  the  need  of  free 
executive  power  under  the  control  of 
Parliament  and  an  independent  ju- 
diciary." Other  principles  laid  down 
were  the  reconstruction  of  the  devas- 
tated regions,  thorough  enforcement  of 
treaties,  and  vigilant  guarding  8f  the 
rights  of  new  nations. 

The  question  of  the  budget  for  1921, 
which  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
when  it  reopens  in  November,  was  con- 
ceded by  official  France  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  This  budget  will 
ask  for  26,000,000,000  francs,  as  against 
less  than  22,000,000,000  for  1920.  A  spe- 
cial budget,  summing  up  the  cost  of  repa- 
rations in  the  liberated  area  and  pensions 
which  the  Versailles  treaty  enjoins  must 
be  borne  by  Germany,  amounts  to  24,- 
000,000,000  francs  for  the  coming  year. 
All  indications  showed  that  a  determined 
attempt  would  be  made  in  November  to 
get  something  definite  out  of  Germany 
with  respect  to  the  huge  sums  which 
France  is  paying,  and,  in  her  opinion, 
unjustly  paying.  Financial  and  business 
circles  attributed  the  high  cost  of  living, 
which  had  become  so  serious  that  the 
Government  took  up  the  problem  in 
October  in  an  attempt  to  solve  it,  to 
this  heavy  financial  burden,  which  should 
be  borne  by  Germany,  who  did  the  dam- 
age. 

To  pay  its  share  of  the  Anglo-French 
loan  by  the  United  States  of  $500,000,- 
000,  contracted  in  1915,  the  French 
Treasury,  according  to  the  report  of  M. 
Francois  Marsal,  Minister  of  Finance, 
was  sending  to  Washington  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  in  gold  and  bonds.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  French  subscription  loan  for 
$100,000,000  arranged  through  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  M.  Marsal  stated,  would 
enable  the  Government  to  make  its  pay- 
ments on  the  five-year  bonds  to  be  pre- 
sented early  in  October. 

That  the  Government  was  being  sup- 
ported by  French  labor  in  its  policy  to- 
ward Russia  could  hardly  be  said.  Never- 
theless, the  vote  passed  by  the  French 
Federation  of  Labor  at  the  Orleans  Con- 
gress on  Oct.  2,  by  1,478  votes  against 
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602,  declared  against  joining  the  Third 
International,  and  repudiated  its  scheme 
of  revolutionary  activities.  The  Confed- 
eration, however,  expressed  its  sympathy 
for  the  Soviet  Republic,  proclaimed  anew 
its  ideal  of  economic  liberation  through 
the  suppression  of  the  wage  system,  and 
called  for  united  action  to  accomplish 
social  transformation.  Incidentally  it 
denounced  the  French  Government  as 
"  the  ^servile  instrument  of  world  reac- 
tion." 

The  airplane  race  for  the  Bennett 
Cup  occurred  on  Sept.  28.  The  cup  was 
won  by  France,  represented  by  the 
French  aviator  Sadi  Lecointe;  another 
Frenchman,  Captain  de  Romanet,  came 
in  second.  Neither  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can fliers  completed  one  full  circuit, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
Americans,  who  outnumbered  all  other 
spectators  at  the  Etampes  field. 

SWITZERLAND 

Many  Swiss  newspapers  entered  pro- 
test against  the  presence  of  one  M.  Brat- 
mann,  "  a  self-styled  engineer  and  com- 
mercial attache,"  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  Soviet  delegation  that 
was  expelled  from  the  country  in  1918. 
Bratmann  has  now  reappeared  on  the 
scene  with  plans  to  establish  trade  rela- 
tions between  Switzerland  and  Soviet 
Russia.    He  protests  vehemently  against 


imputations  of  political  propaganda  and 
offers,  as  a  guarantee  of  his  dealings,  to 
deposit  all  his  money  with  a  Swiss  bank, 
which  thus  will  not  only  handle  pay- 
ments on  his  purchases,  but  will  also  be 
enabled  to  control  his  movements.  The 
newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  inquire 
where  Bratmann's  funds  come  from,  and 
recall  the  fact  that  one  Soviet  Govern- 
ment repudiated  debts  owed  to  Swiss 
citizens  to  the  tune  of  several  billion 
francs.  In  condemning  any  transactions 
with  the  Soviet  representative  there  is 
complete  agreement  between  the  German 
and  the  French  section  of  the  Swiss 
press.  "  We  want  no  Bolshevist  penetra- 
tion "  is  the  motto  of  the  campaign  con- 
ducted against  the  Martens  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Federal  Parliament  opened  with 
a  discussion  of  a  bill  designed  to  relieve 
the  housing  shortage,  which  in  Switzer- 
land, as  in  other  countries,  has  assumed 
menacing  proportions.  The  Socialists 
advocated  a  measure  enabling  the  au- 
thorities to  check  up  all  available  hous- 
ing space  and  to  compel  owners  to  rent 
out  premises  not  personally  used.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  voted  down  by  a 
large  majority,  whose  spokesmen  con- 
tended that  such  radical  steps  would 
merely  result  in  discouraging  building 
and  would  thus  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose. 


German  Progress  in  Treaty  Fulfillment 

Measures  Against  Graft,  Profiteering  and 
Unemployment —  Anti-Semitism 


GERMANY 

THERE  were  many  rumors  of  German 
attempts  to  induce  France,  by 
means  of  "  secret "  conferences  and 
newspaper  publicity,  to  consent  to  ma- 
terial modifications  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  Spa  Agreement  at  a  pro- 
posed conference  to  be  held  in  Geneva  or 
Brussels.  Up  to  Oct.  15,  however,  about 
the  only  definite  thing  known  was  that 
the  French  Government  stood  ready  for 
some  sort  of  conference,  with  Germans 
present  merely  in  a  consultative  capacity, 


and  with  the  final  decision  resting  with 
the  Reparations  Commission.  The  hope 
of  the  German  Government  is  to  get  a 
definite  indemnity  fixed  and  to  have  an 
easement  plan  worked  out  for  paying  off 
such  indemnity  largely  through  work 
and  materials. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  reported  from 
Paris  that  by  Sept.  16  Germany  had  sur- 
rendered steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
aggregating  1,944,565  gross  tons,  thus 
completing  the  delivery  of  practically  all 
the  tonnage  due  under  the  Treaty,  ex- 
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cept  some  ships  under  construction  or  re- 
pair. On  the  night  of  Oct.  4  fire  broke 
out  in  the  36,000-ton  steamer  Bismarck, 
nearing  completion  at  Hamburg,  and  did 
damage  estimated  at  many  millions  of 
marks.  Eight  days  later  the  steamer 
Victoria  Luise  was  slightly  damaged  by 
fire.  The  Bismarck  is  to  be  delivered  to 
England  under  the  Treaty.  Another 
giant  Zeppelin,  the  L-Z  113,  was  turned 
over  to  France  on  Oct.  9.  On  Oct.  15  the 
Reparations  Commission  announced  that 
the  delivery  of  German  coal  was  practi- 
cally up  to  the  amount  set  by  the  Spa 
agreement.  Many  French  factories  were 
said  to  complain  of  the  poor  quality  of 
the  briquets,  and  France  was  expected  to 
protest.  The  commission  reported  that 
the  bonds  representing  60,000,000,000 
gold  marks  provided  for  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  had  been  deposited  with  the  com- 
mission in  Paris. 


It  was  reported  from  Augsburg  that 
representatives  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion had  appeared  at  the  Diesel  factory 
there  and  demanded  the  destruction  of 
all  the  motors  so  as  to  guard  against 
their  possible  use  in  submarines.  The 
German  Government  protested,  and  the 
national  convention  of  Shop  Councils,  in 
session  in  Berlin  early  in  October,  voted 
to  send  a  delegation  to  the  Allied  Com- 
mission in  Berlin  to  aslc  the  Conference 
of  Allied  Ambassadors  to  revoke  its  al- 
leged decision  against  allowing  the  fur- 
ther construction  or  use  of  Diesel  mo- 
tors. Walter  D.  Hines,  the  American 
arbitrator  in  the  waterways  question, 
was  accepted  by  Germany,  after  a  vain 
protest. 

Berlin  reported  on  Oct.  8  that  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  was 
to  ask  a  provisional  appropriation  of  15,- 
000,000,000   marks  for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  Allied  armies  of  occupation  and 
tkat  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  had 
explained  that,  although  at  the  present 
rate  of  expenditure  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance would  total  27,600,000,000  marks 
for  the  year,  the  German  Government 
hoped  it  could  induce  the  Allies  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  occupying  forces. 

German  finances  became  so  entangled 
and  the  national  debt  was  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  announced  on  Oct. 
10  that  the  Cabinet  had  decided  to  ap- 
point Dr.  Carl,  a  former  Prussian  finance 
official,  National  Finance  Commissioner, 
with 'full  powers  to  check  up  and  limit 
all  expenditures  by  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  budget  deficit  for  1920  was 
estimated  at  67,000,000,000  marks.  Dr. 
Wirth,  Minister  of  Finance,  openly  de- 
clared that  this  deficit  was  being  swollen 
by  reckless  expenditures  by  the  different 
departments  in  efforts  to  "  justify  their 
existence."  At  the  end  of* September  the 
paper  money  in  circulation  totaled  more 
than  80,000,000,000  marks.  The  German 
report  to  the  financial  conference  held 
in  Brussels  late  in  September  put  the 
national  debt*  at  240,000,000,000  marks; 
but,  according  to  several  German  finan- 
cial writers,  the  various  outstanding  ob- 
ligations, including  indemnifications  to 
citizens  under  the  Peace  Treaty  amount- 
ing to  some  131,000,000,000  marks,  bring 
the  actual  national  indebtedness  up  to 
416,000,000,000  marks. 

About  1,000,000  persons  in  the  nation 
were  unemployed,  according  to  Heinrich 
Brauns,  Minister«of  Labor,  as  quoted  in 
a  Berlin  cablegram  on  Oct.  2,  and  1,500,- 
000  others  working  only  half  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  German  industrial 
plants,  especially  the  textile  mills,  were 
reported  as  rolling  up  enormous  profits. 
The  Government  was  forced  to  do  some- 
thing toward  relieving  the  economic  sit- 
uation. Late  in  September  the  Ministry 
of  Economics  began  work  on  a  plan  for 
the  semi-socialization  of  the  coal  mines, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Reichstag  when  it 
opened  on  Oct.  19;  and  there  were  ru- 
mors of  plans  for  the  conscription  of  la- 
bor. Then  on  Oct.  10  Minister  of 
Economics  Sqholz,  after  a  conference 
with  the  Bavarian  Government  officials 
and  leading  business  men,  issued  a  state- 


ment to  the  effect  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  divide  the  country 
into  districts  for  the  control  of  produc- 
tion, imports  and  exports  and  the  allot- 
ment of  raw  materials,  &c. 

Minister  Scholz  also  favored  a  scheme 
to  enable  the  municipal  savings  banks  to 
lend  money  to  small  manufacturers  to 
help  tide  them  over  their  financial  trou- 
bles, but  this  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  private  bankers.  Hugo  Stinnes,  the 
most  prominent  capitalist  in  Germany, 
tried  to  block  any  move  toward  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  mines  by  pointing 
out  to  a  committee  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil that  if  the  mines  belonged  to  the  na- 
tion they  could  be  seized  by  the  Allies 
if  Germany  failed  to  live  up  to  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

The  event  of  the  month  in  labor  cir- 
cles was  the  holding  in  Berlin^of  the  first 
congress  of  delegates  from  the  Shop 
Councils  established  by  national  legisla- 
tion last  Winter- as  a  sort  of  auxiliary 
labor  parliament  to  help  regulate  the 
relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes. There  were  1,100  delegates, 
representing  some  8,000,000  organ- 
ized workers,  and  fifteen  leading 
groups  of  industries  which,  in  1907,  em- 
ployed more  than  15,000,000  persons.  A 
radical  spirit  swayed  the  congress,  as  ev- 
idenced by  the  adoption  of  several  reso- 
lutions favoring  the  extension  of  the 
workers'  control  over  industry.  Efforts 
made  by  Communist  delegates,  however, 
to  put  the  congress  on  record  for  the 
establishment  of  a  so-called  independent 
central  organization  of  the  Shop  Coun- 
cils failed.  The  congress  decided  by  a 
big  majority,  made  up  of  Majority  Social- 
ists and  the  bulk  of  the  Independent  So- 
cialists, to  keep  the  control  of  the  Coun- 
cils in  the  hands  of  the  regular  trade 
unions,  as  represented  by  the  General 
German  Trade  Union  League  and  the 
"Working  League  of  Free  Office  Em- 
ployes' Associations. 

Publishers  of  the  leading  non-Socialist 
papers  of  Berlin  adopted  the  attitude  of 
many  other  German  employers  thai 
wages  must  be  reduced  in  order  to  cut 
the  cost  of  living.  This  involved  them  in 
a  wage  dispute  with  their  clerical  em- 
ployes,   and    the    mechanical    employes 
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went  out  in  sympathy  and  tied  up  the 
papers.  The  strike  ended  on  Oct.  14  with 
a  victory  for  the  employes.  There  were 
street  car  strikes  in  Dresden,  Leipsic 
and  Berlin,  the  latter  merely  involving 
the  power  plant  employes,  who  quickly 
won  the  six-hour  day.  The  miners' 
unions  in  Bochum  sent  a  demand  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  for  an  increase  in 
wages.  Chemnitz  doctors  went  on  a 
counter-strike  against  striking  city  em- 
ployes. 

Practically  coincident  with  alarming 
reports  from  all  over  the  country  telling 
of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  Government  control  of  the  trad- 
ing in  potatoes,  the  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet  decided,  Sept.  26,  to  end 
the  control  of  cattle  and  meat  trading 
on  Oct.  1,  but  to  retain  the  Government's 
grip  on  grain,  milk  and  sugar  until  next 
season  at»  least.  The  potato  situation 
was  said  to  be  so  critical,  owing  to  spec- 
ulation and  holding  up  of  deliveries  by 
the  agrarians,  that  many  of  the  larger 
cities  were  facing  a  prospect  of  being 
unable*  to  lay  in  the  necessary  supplies, 
evei»  at  exorbitant  rates.  The  railroad 
men  in  some*  parts  of  the  country  com- 
plicated the  trouble  by  refusing  to  move 
cars  containing  potatoes  that  profiteers 
were  dealing  in,  and  openly  defying  the 
orders  of  Minister  of  Transportation 
Groener. 

The  head  of  the  National  Grain  Bureau 
announced  that  the  grain  crop  would 
only  amount  to  some  7,000,000  tons,  and 
that  2,000,000  tons  of  breadstuffs  would 
have  to  be  imported.  The  rye  crop  was 
especially  disappointing,  and  the  land  de- 
voted to  grain  production  had  been  re- 
duced more  than  7  per  cent.  On  Oct.  1 
war-time  beer  was  abolished,  with  of- 
ficial permission,  and  the  peace  brew 
with  8  per  cent,  alcoholic  content  was 
welcomed  by  the  German  populace. 

The  general  disarmament  of  the  civil- 
ian population  proceeded  fairly  well.  On 
Oct.  9  it  was  announced  that  half  of  the 
1,500,000  army  rifles  estimated  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  unauthorized  per- 
sons a  month  before  had  been  delivered, 
together  with  3,250,000  rounds  of  am- 
munition, 15,000  hand  grenades,  1,000 
machine  guns,  17  cannon  and  11  flame 


throwers,  in  return  for  premiums 
amounting  to  30,000,000  marks.  In  Ber- 
lin and  other  large  cities  of  Prussia  the 
delivery  was  progressing  rapidly,  but  in 
Bavaria  and  some  of  the  Prussian  coun- 
try districts  the  partisans  of  both  the 
reaction  and  the  Extreme  Left  were  suc- 
cessfully opposing  the  surrender  of  their 
arms.  Ex-Prince  Gottfried  von  Hohen- 
lohe  was  reported  to  have  been  arrested, 
together  with  two  German  officers, 
charged  with  being  implicated  in  a 
scheme  to  smuggle  a  large  number  of 
German  rifles  left  in  Holland  by  Ger- 
man troops  that  crossed  Dutch  soil  in 
their  retreat  over  the  border  into  Ger- 
many to  be  sold,  presumably  to  Junker 
country  landlords  for  purposes  of  "  self- 
defense."  On  Oct.  1,  it  was  announced 
that  the  German  Army  had  been  reduced 
to  150,000  men. 

In  connection  with  the  resistance  to 
disarmament  encountered  in  Bavaria,  ru- 
mors were  spread  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  shooting-match  and  review  of 
Home  Defense  Guards  and  other  irregu- 
lar armed  bodies,  on  Sept.  25  and  26  in 
Munich,  ex-Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  was 
to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Bavaria.  The 
armed  demonstration  was  a  huge  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  reactionaries, 
some  50,000  troops  taking  part;  but  no 
King  was  proclaimed.  Both  Premier  von 
Kahr  and  Dr.  Escherisch,  the  organizer 
of  the  illegal  "  Orgesch,"  made  up  of  ir- 
regular bodies  of  armed  men,  laid  em- 
phasis in  their  speeches  to  the  Home 
Guards  upon  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing a  force  strong  enough  to  preserve  or- 
der and  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  a 
Soviet  dictatorship  in  Bavaria.  At  the 
general  convention  of  the  Bavarian  Peo- 
ple's Party,  held  in  Bamberg,  a  program 
was  adopted  which  called  for  the  abso- 
lute decentralization  of  the  German  na- 
tion and  the  granting  of  such  far-reach- 
ing rights  to  the  various  States  as  would 
make  them  practically  independent  in 
everything  but  foreign  affairs. 

Following  the  election  of  Dr.  Kurt 
Loewenstein  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  new  Greater  Berlin, 
by  the  votes  of  106  Socialist  aldermen 
against  84  votes  of  all  other  parties 
combined,  there  was  a  great  outcry  in 
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the  anti-Semitic  and  reactionary  press 
in  general.  Wild  threats  were  made  of 
a  general  strike  by  the  Berlin  school  chil- 
dren against  the  choice  of  a  man  alleged 
to  be  unqualified  for  the  post;  but  up  to 
Oct.  15  this  threat  had  not  been  carried 
out.  Another  manifestation  of  anti-Sem- 
itism was  the  beating,  in  Munich,  of  Dr. 
Magnus  Hirschfield,  a  well  known  med- 
ical man,  by  an  anti-Jewish  mob. 

The  expected  split  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Independent  Socialist  Party  over  the 
question  of  accepting  the  twenty-one  con- 
ditions of  affiliation  laid  down  by  the 
Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national in  Moscow  occurred  on  Oct.  16, 
when  237  of  the  delegates  to  the  special 
party  convention  held  in  Halle  to  decide 
the  matter  voted  to  join  the  Communist 
International  organization,  while  156  of 
them  voted  against  affiliation,  and  im- 
mediately left  the  hall  and  held  a  rump 
convention. 


Both  factions  decided  to  fight  for 
the  party's  name  and  the  control  of 
Freiheit,  the  central  official  newspaper. 
•  Of  the  81  Independent  members  of  the 
Reichstag  60  were  reported  as  favoring 
the  Moderate  minority  group,  among 
them  being  such  veterans  as  George 
Ledebour,  Arthur  Crispien  and  William 
Dittmann.  The  leaders  of  the  Left  Wing 
were  Walter  Stocker,  Adolph  Hoffman 
and  Ernest  Daiimig.  The  Halle  Con- 
vention was  the  scene  of  great  excite- 
ment, especially  when  George  Zinoviev, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Third  International,  pleaded  for  af- 
filiation with  Moscow,  and  M.  Martov,  a 
Russian  Menshevik,  opposed  such  action 
and  denounced  the  Bolsheviki.  The  day 
following  the  convention  it  was  reported 
that  the  German  Government  had 
ordered  Zinoviev  and  M.  Losovsky,  a 
Russian  trade  union  leader,  to  leave  the 
country. 


Affairs  in  the  Low  Countries 

Problem  of  the  Ex-Kaiser's  Taxes 


HOLLAND 

BILLS  to  be  considered  by  the  States 
General,  the  sessions  of  which 
were  opened  on  Sept.  21,  include  a 
partial  revision  of  the  Constitution,  a 
new  educational  law,  the  regulation  of 
industry,  accidents  to  agricultural  work- 
ers, additional  sanitary  services,  im- 
provements in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
development  of  the  petroleum  wells  in 
Djambi.  Queen  Wilhelmina  intimated  in 
her  speech  from  the  throne  that  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  was  inevitable. 

Among  others  whom  the  new  taxes 
will  affect  is  the  former  German  Em- 
peror, whose  yearly  income  has  been 
assessed  at  1,500,000  guilders,  or  about 
$600,000  at  par.  As  his  income  admit- 
tedly fluctuates,  owing  to  the  instability 
of  foreign  exchange,  he  was  granted  a 
delay  until  Nov.  1  for  a  definite  reassess- 
ment. He  was  reported  on  Sept.  20  to 
have  mad^e  a  new  will,  which  he  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  a  notary  at  Amerongen. 

That  he  still  considers  himself  of  im- 
perial rank  was  shown  by  the  invitations 


to  the  wedding  of  his  Adjutant,  Captain 
von  Ilsemann,  to  Elizabeth  Bentinck, 
daughter  of  his  former  host  at  Amer- 
ongen. They  were  issued  in  the  name  of 
"  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  King  of  Prussia."  The  wedding  took 
place  at  Amerongen  on  Oct.  8,  and  the 
festival  was  a  mixture  of  Kaiserism  and 
feudalism,  the  Bentincks  being  one  of 
the  oldest  feudal  families. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  Kaiser's 
sailor  brother,  visited  Doom  on  Oct.  13, 
expecting  to  buy  the  estate  of  Constantia 
at  Wonderberg  near  by,  whither  he  will 
transfer  his  possessions  from  Himmels- 
mark,  his  country  seat,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Kiel,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Baltic.  Holland,  however,  is  not  particu- 
larly pleased  at  the  disposition  shown 
by  the  German  nobility  to  take  up  resi- 
dence within  her  borders.  They  need 
special  watching  to  prevent  plots  against 
the  present  republican  authorities  of 
Germany  and  also  to  protect  them  from 
personal  harm,  all  of  which  entails  con- 
siderable expense.    Nevertheless  there  is 
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no  apparent  intention  to  change  the 
former  attitude  of  the  Government  af- 
firming the  right  of  asylum  against  the 
demand  of  the  Allies  for  their  trial,  a 
demand  which  appears  to  have  been  con- 
veniently forgotten. 

Perhaps  to  placate  any  feeling  against 
him,  the  former  Kaiser  on  Sept.  23  pre- 
sented to  the  municipality  of  Amerongen 
a  hospital  he  had  built  and  furnished  as 
a  memento  of  his  stay.  It  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
who  still  recognize  the  former  Kaiser  as 
their  traditional  head.  His  son,  the 
former  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William, 
is  reported  to  have  turned  his  attention 
at  last  to  some  useful  work  and  to  have 
become  an  assistant  to  a  farrier  at 
Wieringen,  for  whom  he  has  made  his 
first  horseshoe. 

BELGIUM 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  between 
Belgium  and  Holland  for  a  defensive 
agreement  aiming  to  adjust  not  only  the 
Wielingen  passage  and  Scheldt  River 
question,  but  also  the  whole  Belgian 
boundary  issue  in  its  bearing  upon  the 


defense  of  Antwerp  from  possible  attack 
by  Germany.  France  wishes  Holland  to 
guarantee  to  defend  seriously  the  pass- 
age across  the  province  of  Limburg  from 
German  aggression,  and  this  will  doubt- 
less be  done,  should  the  agreement  take 
definite  form. 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  in  Eng- 
land to  the  Franco-Belgian  military 
agreement,  referred  to  in  Current 
History  for  October,  on  the  score  that 
the  technical  portion  is  not  to  be 
registered  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
Naturally  Marshal  Foch  and  General 
Maglinse,  chief  of  the  Belgian  General 
Staff,  do  not  want  published  their  mili- 
tary plans  in  case  of  another  German 
invasion.  Some  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  the  League  agree  with  them,  and 
it  is  likely  that  only  a  short  document 
specifying  the  aims  of  the  compact  will 
be  registered.  One  account  states  that 
the  agreement  provides  for  virtual  in- 
corporation of  the  Belgian  army  in  the 
French  military  system  under  a  single 
command  and  that  the  Belgian  fortresses 
are  to  be  similarly  linked  up  with  French 
defenses. 


Political  Changes  in  Scandinavia 

Triumph  of   Conservative  Parties 


DENMARK 

THE  results  of  the  recent  elections  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  like  the  last 
one  held  in  Norway  a  few  months 
ago,  show  a  decided  reaction  in  favor  of 
conservatism. 

According  to  a  cablegram  to  the  Dan- 
ish Legation  at  Washington,  the  last  of 
the  elections  to  the  Danish  Folkething, 
necessitated  by  the  incorporation  of 
North  Slesvig  into  Denmark  (that  of 
Sept.  21),  was  a  victory  for  the 
Government  parties,  although  the  Op- 
position increased  its  representation  by 
a  few  seats.  Of  the  total  number  of 
voters,  1,208,905,  or  80  per  cent.,  par- 
ticipated— an  unusually  high  percentage. 
North  Slesvig,  now  incorporated  into 
Denmark,  took  part  in  the  Danish  elec- 
tions for  the  first  time.  The  electorate 
was  further  increased  by  the  amended 


Constitution  and  electoral  law  giving  the 
vote  to  persons  over  25  yer.rs  of  age, 
the  former  voting  age  having  been  29. 

The  Government  parties,  namely,  the 
Conservatives,  the  Left,  and  the  Trades- 
men's Parties,  elected  82  representatives, 
or  the  same  number  as  in  the  former 
Folkething  (Lower  House  of  the  Rigs- 
dag)  ;  while  the  Opposition,  i.  e.,  the 
Socialists  and  the  Radical  Party,  elected 
66  members,  or  8  more  than  at  the  July 
election.  One  member,  a  German  Sles- 
viger,  is  outside  the  regular  parties. 
The  membership  of  the  Folkething  has 
been  increased  from  140  to  149. 

The  Left  Party,  to  which  the  Ministry 
belongs,  polled  410,461  votes,  and  elected 
52  members,  as  against  344,000  votes 
and  52  members  at  the  election  of  July 
6.    The  other  parties  stood  as  follows: 
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Election,  Election. 

Sept.  21.  July  G. 

Party.  Votes.  Seats.  Votes.  Seats. 

Socialist     390,144    48       285,000    42 

Conservative    216,389    27       180,000    26 

Radical   142,678    18       110,000    16    , 

Tradesmen's 27,086      3         26,000      4 

German    Slesvig...     7,005      1         

Free    Socialist 6,520    ..  2,800    .. 

Left    Socialist 0,111    ..  2,400    .. 

Slesvig  Workmen's    4,404 •• 

No  members  were  elected  by  the  last 
three  parties  named.  The  Slesvig  voters 
have,  for  the  most  part,  joined  the  Left 
Party,  while  the  younger  voters  have 
apparently  associated  themselves  with 
the  Socialist  and  Radical  Parties. 

In  North  Slesvig  the  percentage  of 
votes  cast  was  somewhat  less  than  that 
in  the  rest  of  Denmark.  The  Germans 
made  a  comparatively  poor  showing: 
In  the  plebiscite,  Feb.  10,  to  decide 
whether  North  Slesvig  should  go  to  Den- 
mark or  Germany,  about  75,000  votes 
were  cast  for  Denmark  and  25,000  for 
Germany.  In  the  election  of  Sept.  21, 
the  National  Danish  parties  (not  in- 
cluding the  Socialist  Party,  which  also 
is  predominantly  Danish),  polled  35,000 
votes,  or  nearly  one-half  of  their  plebi- 
scite vote,  while  the  German  Slesvig 
party  polled  only  7,005  votes,  or  between 
one-third  and  one-fourth  of  their  plebi- 
scite vote.  North  Slesvig  elected  7 
members  to  the  Danish  Folkething,  4  of 
the  Left  Party,  1  Conservative  and  1 
German. 

Returns  from  the  final  elections  to 
the  Danish  Landsthing  (Senate)  also 
show  a  substantial  majority  for  the  Gov- 
ernment parties,  the  Left  and  the  Con- 
servative, although  the  Socialists  gained 
three  members  .and  the  Conservatives 
lost  one.  The  Left  Party  elected  31 
members,  and  was  expected,  at  last  ad- 
vices, to  elect  2  additional  representa- 
tives from  the  Faroe  Islands  and  North 
Slesvig,  or  a  total  of  33,  as  against  31 
in  the  former  Landsthing.  The  Con- 
servatives elected  13  members,  as 
against  14  in  the  former  Landsthing;  the 
Socialists  22,  formerly  19;  the  Radicals 
8,  the  same  as  in  the  former  Landsthing. 
In  both  the  Landsthing  (Senate)  and 
the  Folkething  (lower  house)  the  Gov- 
ernment parties  have  a  majority  of  16. 
The  returns  from  the  Swedish  general 


elections  to  the  Rigsdag  likewise  showed 
a  rout  of  the  Red  elements.  The  Gov- 
ernment parties,  Liberal  and  Social 
•Democrat,  lost  many  seats  to  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Farmers'  National 
Union  Party,  as  did  the  Left  Socialists 
(Bolsheviki).  The  parties  stood  as  fol- 
lows: 

Election,  Election, 

Sept.  21.  1917. 

Party.  Seats.  Seats. 

Conservative    68  ,        55 

Farmers'    28  9 

Social    Democrats 76  87 

Liberals   45  63 

Left  Socialist 4  10 

Agrarian   6 

In  Denmark  no  other  election  will  take 
place  for  four  years. 

Premier  Neergaard,  at  a  political 
meeting  in  Copenhagen,  Sept.  15,  out- 
lined Denmark's  foreign  policy.  He  said 
Denmark  welcomed  the  establishment 
that  the  war  had  brought  about  of  the 
political  centre  of  gravity  in  the  West — 
in  England,  France  and  America,  the 
great  powers  that  had  made  good,  in  the 
main,  the  injustice  of  1864.  However, 
Denmark  did  not  wish  to  exclude  any  na- 
tionality from  international  relations,  it 
being  desirable  to  make  Danish  relations 
with  Germany  the  best  possible.  Den- 
mark was  to  do  her  best  to  establish 
the  League  of  Nations  on  a  strong  basis, 
embracing  all  civilized  nations.  Premier 
Neergaard  hoped  the  League  could  ef- 
fect a  real  reduction  of  armaments. 

It  was  announced  on  Sept.  17  that  by 
the  new  air  route  from  London  to  Co- 
penhagen passengers  could  leave  either 
by  the  10  A.  M.  machine  from  Croydon, 
or  by  the  4  P.  M.  machine  from  Crickle- 
wood,  spend  the  night  in  Amsterdam, 
and,  by  way  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
reach  Copenhagen  at  3:30  P.  M.  the  next 
day.  Owing  to  the  approach  of  Winter, 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  fly  all  the  way 
to  Copenhagen  in  one  day,  but  there  is 
hope  of  doing  so  next  Spring.  Ordi- 
narily, the  trip  by  boat  and  train  takes 
forty  hours;  the  new  air  service  reduces 
this  to  twenty-five  hours,  and  includes 
a  night  at  a  comfortable  hotel. 

SWEDEN 

The  question  of  the  Aland  Islands  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  prominent  subject 
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in  the  Swedish  press.  On  Sept.  15  the 
international  commission  of  three  jurists, 
to  which  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  Gov- 
ernments submitted  the  matter,  gave  its 
conclusions  and  recommendations  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  These 
were  summarized  by  Le  Temps  to  the 
following  effect: 

As  concerns  the  character  which  it  is 
necessary  to  attribute  to  the  Aland  ques- 
tion, the  jurists  decided  that  the  con- 
troversy between  Sweden  and  Finland 
has  not  reached  a  situation  definitely  es- 
tablished and  dependent  exclusively  on 
the  sovereignty  of  a  State;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  this  controversy  proceeds 
from  the  fact  that  the  political  status 
of  the  Aland  Islands  is  in  transforma- 
tion. The  manifestations  of  the  Aland 
population,  demanding  a  separation  from 
Finland  in  the  name  of  the  right  of  peo- 
ples to  self-determination,  are  one  cause 
of  this  transformation.  Another  cause 
is  found  in  the  issues  which  sprang  into 
being  at  a  moment  when  Finland  was 
not  yet  a  definitely  constituted  State. 
The  controversy  does  not  at  all  bear  on 
the  exclusive  competency  of  Finland;  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  can 
recommend  the  solutions  which  it  re- 
gards as  equitable  and  appropriate,  con- 
formable to  Article  XV.  of  the  Covenant. 

As  concerns  the  convention  of  March 
30,  1846,  which  demilitarized  the  Aland 
Islands,  the  jurists  decided  that  those 
stipulations  are  forever  in  force;  that 
they  can  be  invoked  by  every  State  inter- 
ested, and  that  the  same  stipulations  are 
binding  on  every  State  which  possesses 
the  Aland  Islands. 

On  Sept.  18  Sweden  and  Finland 
agreed  to  accept  the  intervention  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Aland  dispute,  and  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  League  decided  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  investigate  and  arbi- 
trate the  question.  Acceptance  of  the 
League  as  arbiter  was  regarded  as  a 
long  step  toward  the  recognition  of  that 
body  by  the  nations  of  the  world  as  an 
agency  to  prevent  wars. 

Still  the  feeling  runs  high  between 
the  two  disputants.  The  Finnish  Gov- 
ernment insists  that  it  will  never  relin- 
quish the  islands;  even  the  Finlanders, 


as  the  Finland  Swedes  are  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Finns,  hold  the  same 
view.  The  Finlanders  fear  to  have  their 
ranks  weakened  against  the  numerically 
and  politically  dominant  Finns.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sweden  insists  that  the 
Alanders  be  given  a  plebiscite  for  self- 
determination,  knowing  that  the  island- 
ers would  decide  to  go  to  Sweden.  The 
Finns  are  aware  of  this  fact  and  insist 
that  a  plebiscite  be  withheld.  Sweden 
claims  the  islands,  which  belonged  to  her, 
with  all  Finland,  until  1809,  as  rightfully 
reverting  to  her  after  the  loss  of  Rus- 
sian sovereignty.  The  sentence  of  Sund- 
blom  and  Bjoerkman,  members  of  the 
Swedish  mission  to  the  Aland  Islands, 
early  in  September,  to  eighteen  months* 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  with  loss  of 
civic  rights  for  three  years,  roused  a 
storm  of  indignation  in  the  Swedish 
newspapers  against  what  they  call  "  Fin- 
land's Prussian  spirit." 

A  convention  of  Scandinavian  econ- 
omists was  held  in  Stockholm  early  in 
October  to  discuss  the  questions  of  a  co- 
operative Scandinavian  economic  policy, 
housing,  stabilization  of  currency,  and 
other  vital  matters.  Professor  Jaeger  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that,  by  abandoning 
the  gold  standard,  the  neutral  countries 
were  themselves  to  blame  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  their  currencies,  as  this  caused 
the  disastrous  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing far  more  than  did  the  increased  cost 
of  production.  Raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  the  only  universal  means  of 
reducing  the  media  of  payment  in  circu- 
lation. Professor  Wicksell  recommended 
that  the  central  banks  effect  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  rate  of  exchange;  this  would 
fix  compulsory  rates  for  the  various 
foreign  currencies,  to  hold  good  for  some 
definite  period.  It  was  essential  to  re- 
store the  price-level  current  before  the 
war. 

State  subsidies  for  housing,  even  in 
normal  times,  were  advocated  by  Professor 
Warming  of  Denmark.  Equally  with  na- 
tional insurance,  housing  was  a  social 
problem,  as  it  was  economically  impossi- 
ble for  the  poorer  classes  to  provide  ade- 
quate accommodation  for  themselves. 
The  imposition  of  an  additional  tax  on 
capital  was  advocated  by  Director  Rum- 
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melhoff,  of  Norway,  as  the  only  means 
of  improving  the  situation. 

Criticism  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment's measures  in  favor  of  American 
shipping  was  made  by  Foreign  Minister 
Erik  Palmstierna  at  a  meeting  of 
Swedish  shipowners  in  Stockholm,  Sept. 
11.  He  considered  them  very  detrimen- 
tal to  the  shipping  of  all  countries  other 
than  the  United  States.  The  granting 
of  preference  to  goods  carried  on  Amer- 
ican railways  for  shipment  in  American 
vessels  and  the  levying  of  higher  port 
dues  on  foreign  tonnage,  he  said,  must 
tend  to  keep  out  foreign  shipping.  Pref- 
erential measures  in  one  country  lead  to 
similar  measures  in  others.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  Ministers  from  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries  in  Copenhagen,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Swedish  Government  was 
prepared  to  join  its  two  neighbors  in 
action  looking  toward  avoidance  of  such 
a  system  of  taxing  foreign  tonnage. 

NORWAY 

The  advent  in  Norway  of  M.  Litvinov 
from  Russia,  ostensibly  to  cultivate  trade 
relations,  was  regarded  by  Aftenposten, 
a  leading  Christiania  daily,  as  suspi- 
ciously coincident  with  the  return  of  the 
Norwegian  delegates  from  the  Moscow 
Congress.  The  avowed  intention  of  the 
Congress  was  to  disseminate  Bolshevist 
propaganda.  The  proposal  for  a  com- 
mercial treaty  that  M. .  Litvinov  handed 
to  the  Norwegian  Government  on  Sept. 
18  was  pronounced  altogether  un- 
acceptable. While  allowing  the  Bol- 
sheviki  certain  diplomatic  rights,  the 
Norwegian  Government  presented  a 
counterproposal  for  trade.  This,  in  re- 
turn for  a  limited  trade  relation,  allowed 
the  receipt  and  dispatch  of  a  certain 
amount  of  courier  mail  and  code  tele- 
grams, but  refused  free  transit  through 
Norway  and  demanded  an  absolute  guar- 
antee against  Bolshevist  propaganda. 

Ever  since  last  December  there  has 
been  developing  in  Norway  a  system  of 
Industrial  Works  Councils,  with  a  view 
to  giving  labor  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  industries.  A  Royal  Commission 
of  eighteen  members  was  appointed,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Storthing,  to  draft  a 
law  fixing  labor's  share  in  the  profits 
and  in  the  management  of  industry.    In 


the  commission's  report,  last  Winter,  the 
proposed  law  included  a  shop  council,  to 
be  established  in  every  business  and 
manufacturing  concern  employing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons.  This  council 
was  to  consist  of  not  more  than  three 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  of 
from  three  to  nine  representatives  of 
clerks  and  office-workers  in  the  concern. 


CAPTAIN  ROALD  AMUNDSEN 

Discoverer  of  the  South  Pole,  now  trying  to 

reach  the  North  Pole 

(©    Harris   &   Ewing) 


A  district  council,  with  authority  over  an 
extended  territory,  was  to  fix  the  exact 
number  in  each  case.  Over  these  district 
councils  there  was  to  be  the  higher  in- 
stance of  a  national  council.  The  pro- 
visions were  for  very  far-reaching 
powers  of  jurisdiction  in  all  factories, 
workshops,  &c.  A  minority  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  however,  pro- 
posed that  the  functions  of  these  indus- 
trial councils  be  purely  advisory,  and 
in  July  the  Storthing  passed  a  pro- 
visional law  in  accordance  with  this 
view. 

Captain  Roald  Amundsen's  ship,  the 
Maud,  in  which  he  proposes  to  drift  to 
the  North  Pole,  was  reported  tightly 
wedged    between    the    icepack    and    the 
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cliffs  of  the  rockbound  Siberian  coast 
twenty  miles  from  Cape  Serge.  It  was 
believed  that  his  ship  could  not  live  long 
in  such  a  position.  Captain  Amundsen 
had  put  into  Nome,  Alaska,  on  July  27, 
to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  provisions 
and  to  get  medical  treatment  for  injuries 
he  had  received  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  a  polar  bear.  He  left  Nome  for  a 
renewal  of  his  attempt  to  reach  the  North 


Pole,  but  met  unexpected  difficulties  at 
Cape  Serge.  He  had  a  crew  of  four 
white  men  and  a  few  Eskimos  to  man 
his  little  ship.  Norway  has  recently 
fitted  out  a  relief  expedition  to  rescue 
Amundsen's  two  men,  Tessem  and  Knud- 
sen,  who  have  been  missing  for  several 
months  in  Siberia,  whither  they  went 
to  explore  the  country  and  study  the 
natives. 


Unrest  in  the  British  Empire 

Great  Britain's  Active  Army  Now  Twice  as  Large  as  Before  the  War 
— New  Developments  in  Ireland 


ENGLAND 

LIVELY  interest  was  aroused  in  Lon- 
J  don  on  Sept.  28  by  the  report  that 
the  Ministry  of  Transport,  which 
had  been  re-created  only  a  short  time 
before,  was  to  be  abolished.  The  infer- 
ence was  drawn  that  the  Government 
had  definitely  abandoned  the  idea  of 
nationalizing  the  railways,  which  Winston 
Churchill,  in  an  indiscreet  speech  at  Dun- 
dee had  indicated  as  having  been  under 
favorable  consideration.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  much-trumpeted  Ministry  of 
Transport,  under  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Lord 
Ashfield  and  others,  had  been  described 
by  its  opponents  as  grandiose  and  costly, 
with  thirty-two  officials  at  salaries  of 
more  than  £1,000  a  year  and  a  general 
annual  outlay  of  £500,000.  This  was 
termed  Geddesism,  neither  fish,  flesh, 
nor  good  red  herring,  in  comparison  with 
nationalization  as  one  thing  and  private 
ownership  as  another. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  military  forces  of  the  empire  were 
now  more  than  double  those  maintained 
before  the  war.  This  was  due,  it  was 
pointed  out,  to  malcontents  within  the 
empire — in  Ireland,  Egypt,  India  and 
elsewhere.  A  table  of  British  troops  en- 
gaged in  protective  service  against  such 
activities  gave  75,000  troops  in  Ireland, 
upward  of  60,000  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
including  44,000  known  colonials;  a  de- 
tached force  comprising  the  Army  of  the 
Black  Sea  Area  little  short  of  20,000 
men ;  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  at  least 
120,000,    including    67,000    colonials    and 


6,000  troops  holding  garrisons  at  Aden 
and  other  near-by  places.  Before  the  war 
the  total  strength  of  the  Indian  Army 
was  a  little  short  of  80,000.  Now  it 
would  perhaps  exceed  200,000.  There 
were  slight  chances  of  an  immediate  re- 
duction, owing  to  the  great  unrest  due  in 
considerable  measure  to  Bolshevist  propa- 
ganda. 

Protracted  negotiations  to  avert  the 
threatened  industrial  calamity  of  a  strike 
of  the  coal  miners  failed,  despite  the 
utmost  endeavors  of  the  Premier.  After 
a  conference  on  Oct.  1  between  Lloyd 
George  and  representatives  of  the  miners 
and  owners,  the  strike  notices,  which 
were  to  have  been  effective  next  day, 
were  postponed  another  fortnight;  but 
the  hopes  aroused  by  this  truce  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  After  the 
taking  of  a  new  referendum  ballot  on  the 
question  of  resuming  work,  it  was  de- 
cided on  Oct.  14  by  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, against  the  advice  of  such  leaders 
as  Robert  Smillie,  to  reject  the  owners' 
offer  of  an  advance  in  wages  of  2  shil- 
lings a  shift,  conditioned  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  coal  output  to  248,000,000  tons 
yearly,  a  total  far  in  advance  of  the 
present  low  ratio  of  production. 

All  efforts  at  dissuasion  proved  fruit- 
less, and  on  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  1,000,000 
miners  went  on  strike.  Their  action  was 
viewed  in  every  quarter  as  a  national 
disaster,  and  the  press,  as  a  whole,  con- 
demned the  miners  severely.  Meantime 
Lloyd  George  issued  a  statement  which 
amounted  in  substance  to  a  declaration 
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that  the  Government  had  done  its  best 
to  ward  off  this  menace  to  the  life  of  the 
British  Nation,  as  well  as  to  Europe 
generally,  and  that  now  it  was  resolved 
to  resist  the  attempt  of  the  miners  to 
obtain  by  force  unreasonable  demands. 
The  Government  took  steps  immediately 
to  protect  the  stocks  of  coal  already  on 
hand  by  partial  embargoes  on  railway 
traffic,  on  shipping,  on  electric  lighting, 
and  on  industries  depending  on  coal 
supply,  and  the  nation  braced  itself  for 
a  determined  conflict. 

IRELAND 

A  new  element  of  strife  was  added 
to  the  already  seething  turmoil  in  Ireland 
by  the  advent  of  the  "  Black  and  Tans." 
This  name  was  applied  to  the  recruits  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  enlisted  in 
England  at  a  pay  of  $2.50  a  day  and 
perquisites.  Their  uniform  was  mostly 
the  khaki  of  the  soldier,  with  a  con- 
stable's black  cap;  hence  the  derisive 
term,  "  Black  and  Tan." 

A  detachment  of  these  forces  from  a 
large  camp  at  Gormanston,  County  Dub- 
lin, sacked  and  burned  the  small  town 
of  Balbriggan  on  Sept.  21  in  retaliation 
for  the  shooting  of  two  policemen.  The 
Dublin  correspondent  of  an  English 
paper,  who  reached  the  town  shortly 
after  the  event,  wrote :  "  In  its  brutal- 
ity, wantonness  and  destructiveness,  last 
night's  work  of  the  uniformed  forces  of 
the  crown  was  comparable  only  to  the 
story  of  some  Belgian  village  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  *  *  *  People 
were  fleeing  the  town  in  conditions  as 
pitiable  as  any  set  of  refugees  that  ever 
left  Louvain."  Subsequently,  General 
Sir  Nevil  Macready,  Commander  in  Chief 
in  Ireland,  ordered  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
this  and  similar  police  outrages  to  the 
end  of  restoring  discipline  and  punishing 
the  offenders. 

On  the  other  side,  according  to  an  of- 
ficial statement,  the  list  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  Sinn  Fein  steadily 
mounted.  From  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  2  more 
than  3,000  outrages  and  murders  were 
committed.  The  former  included  hun- 
dreds of  constabulary  barracks  damaged 
or  destroyed,  together  with  raids  on 
mails,  coast  guard  stations  and  light- 
houses.    It  was  significantly  added  that 


"  for  all  the  murders  and  shootings  of 
police  the  number  of  perpetrators  appre- 
hended could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand."  Coincident  with  the  fore- 
going announcement,  the  Sinn  Fein  Irish 
Bulletin  published  the  details  of  attacks 
on  fifty-four  police  barracks  up  to  Sept. 
30.  Of  these  twelve  were  captured  and 
two  destroyed  during  fighting,  while 
forty-three  successfully  resisted  attacks. 
By  a  ruse  the  Sinn  Feiners  captured 
Government  mails  being  carried  by .  air- 
plane near  Bantry.  A  number  of  men 
dressed  in  British  Army  uniforms  made 
a  large  circle  in  a  field  and  deceived  the 
airmen  operating  the  machine  so  com- 
pletely that  they  dropped  mail  bags. 
These  were  quickly  picked  up,  taken  to 
a  motor  car  and  carried  off  toward 
Kerry. 

On  a  prisoner,  tried  by  court-martial 
at  Limerick,  there  was  found  the  draft 
constitution  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  con- 
taining the  "  oath  of  allegiance,"  as  fol- 
lows : 

Every  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  shall  take  the  following  oath : 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  do  not,  and  shall  not,  yield  a 
voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  Gov- 
ernment, authority,  or  power  in  Ireland 
hostile  or  inimical  thereto,  and  I  do 
further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability  I  will 
support  and  defend  the  Irish  Republic,  and 
the  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic, 
which  is  Dail  Eireann,  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  or  domestic ;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same,  and 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of 
evasion,   so  help  me  God." 

In  Ulster  the  organization  of  a  new 
force  of  Northern  Volunteers  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  went  on 
apace.  While  recruited  largely  from  ex- 
service  men,  it  was  emphasized  that  its 
functions  would  be  protective  and  not 
provocative.  In  Lisburn  alone  between 
400  and  500  names  were  handed  in.  Indi- 
cations that  the  Government  intended  to 
accord  official  status  to  this  force  roused 
adverse  comment  among  both  National- 
ists and  Southern  Unionists.  The  former 
held  that  the  existence  of  such  a  force 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  Belfast,  and 
the  latter  feared  that  "  it  would  com- 
plete the  unhappy  marshaling  of  Ireland 
into    two    armed    camps     *     *     *     and 
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might  drown  the  last  hopes  of  Irish  set- 
tlement in  a  sea  of  blood."  Neither  was 
there  any  better  welcome  extended  to 
the  Government's  appointment  of  Sir 
Ernest  Clarke  as  a  special  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  for  Northeastern  Ulster. 
Regarded  as  a  resolve  to  put  the  present 
Home  Rule  bill .  on  the  statute  book, 
moderate  opinion  declared  it  to  be  an 
"  untimely  decision,  for  in  the  south  and 
west  it  had  revived  the  menace  of  par- 
tition and  had  increased  Nationalists'  re- 
sentment at  the  Government's  careless 
and  even  aggressive  attitude." 

The  proposal  made  by  Viscount  Grey 
of  Fallodon,  on  Sept.  29,  of  a  settlement 
of  the  Irish  problem  on  a  dominion  basis, 
reserving   control    only   of   the    Depart- 
ments of  Foreign  and   United   Military 
Affairs,   was    emphatically    rejected    by 
Eamonn    de    Valera,   "  President   of  the 
Irish     Republic,"     and     scornfully     re- 
pudiated by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  leader 
of  the  Ulster  Unionists.    Mr.  de  Valera 
took  the  position  that  Viscount  Grey,  at 
his  first  step  toward  overtures,  proposed 
a  continuance  of  that  restriction  of  inde- 
pendent rights  to  which  sovereign  States 
were  entitled.     He  went  on  to  say  that 
Ireland  had  the  right  to  the  control  of 
her  own  destinies,  and  the  real  problem 
to  be  solved  was  an  Irish-British  prob- 
lem.    "  That  could  only  be  solved  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,"  he   declared,  "  signed 
by  the  accredited  representatives  of  the 
two  peoples  on  the  basis  of  a  guarantee 
of  Ireland's  independence  on  one  hand 
and,  if  the  British  needed  it,  a  guarantee 
of  British  security  on  the  other  by  some 
international      instrument."        For      the 
Ulster    Unionists    Sir    Edward    Carson 
summed  up  the  proposal  as 
a  notice   to  the   Irish  people  that   in  two 
years   they   must   either   agree   to  a   Con- 
stitution within  the  empire  or  they  must 
fight  it  out   among  themselves.      A  more 
hopeless  suggestion  never  emanated  from 
the  brain  of  a  statesman.  In  plain  English 
it    meant:     Abandon    all    those    who    are 
loyal    to    the    crown,    leave    them    to    the 
tender  mercies  of  their  Sinn  Fein  fellow- 
countrymen,   and  if  the  Irish  murder  one 
another    and    exhaust    themselves    in    the 
slaughter  we  will  look  on  without  concern 
or   responsibility. 

Considering  the  foregoing,  a  seemingly 
optimistic  view  of  the  situation  was  ex- 
pressed by  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a 
speech  at  Llandudno,  Wales,  on  Oct.  8. 


Lloyd  George  said:  "I'm  going  to  do 
something  daring.  I'm  going  to  predict 
about  Ireland.  You  cannot  see  much  for 
fogs  in  that  country,  but  I'm  going  to 
predict  about  Ireland.  Home  rule  will 
be  carried  by  a  coalition."  This,  how- 
ever, was  illuminated  in  another  speech 
at  Carnarvon  on  the  9th  when  the  Pre- 
mier rejected  dominion  rule  as  unsafe 
for  Great  Britain,  and  declared  that  the 
orgy  of  crime  by  the  Sinn  Fein  would 
be  suppressed  by  stern  methods,  that  no 
settlement  was  possible  until  the  murder 
gangs  were  broken  up,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  proceed  with  its 
Home  Rule  bill  now  before  Parliament. 
Regarding  Mr.  Asquith's  plan  he  said : 
Dominion  home  rule  means  that  they 
can  organize  their  own  army  and  navy. 
As  Lord  Grey  points  out,  they  can  organ- 
ize their  submarine  bases.    *    *    * 

The  Times  is  Asquith's  official  organ, 
and  he  tells  us  there  that  he  proposes  a 
complete  and  full  dominion  home  rule. 
Well,  just  see  what  that  means.  You 
would  have  conscription  in  Ireland,  but 
no  dominion  home  rule.  You  have  got 
it  in  Australia,  you  had  it  in  Canada. 
We  have  done  without  it  here,  but  if  there 
is  Dominion  home  rule  in  Ireland  there 
will  be  conscription  here,  too.  You  can- 
not have  an  army  of  500,000  or  600,000 
men  in  Ireland,  commanded  by  Arthur 
Griffith  and  Michael  Collins,  who  vowed 
destruction  to  this  country,  and  only  an 
army  of  about  100,000  here.  It  certainly 
means  conscription  here. 

The  navy,  Mr*.  Asquith  says,  why  not? 
They  won't  be  so  foolish  as  to  spend 
money  on  a  navy.  You  do  not  need  to 
spend  much  on  submarines.  They  are 
vicious  little  craft ;  they  are  dangerous 
and  perilous,  but  they  are  not  expensive. 
I  am  not  sure  they  cost  as  much  as  a  re- 
spectable yacht.  And  mines  you  can 
have,  under  full  and  complete  dominion 
home  rule.    *    *    * 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  (and  I  am 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government) 
we  shall  certainly  resist  out-and-out  any 
attempt  for  an  army  or  navy  being  set 
up  in  Ireland  at  our  doors  to  menace  the 
existence  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

While  the  Government  plans  of  settle- 
mentwere  being  announced  and  criticised, 
breaches  of  the  peace  in  Ireland  were  as 
numerous  as  ever.  Conspicuous  among 
them  was  a  pitched  battle,  fought  on 
Sept.  19  between  the  military  and  Sinn 
Feiners  in  the  mountains  near  Ennis- 
kerry,  North  Wicklow.  The  troops  sur- 
prised the  Sinn  Feiners  at  bombing  prac- 
tice, and  after  a  sharp  fight  compelled 
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more  than  forty  of  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  On  the  night  of  the  20th 
street  fighting  opened  in  both  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  and  on  the  22d  John  Lynch, 
a  Limerick  County  Councilor  and  Sinn 
Fein  Judge,  was  shot  dead  in  a  Dublin 
hotel.  The  24th  witnessed  another  daring 
Dublin  robbery,  when  armed  men  raided 
the  General  Post  Office,  blew  open  the 
safe,  and  made  off  with  several  thousand 
pounds  in  money. 

Rioting  was  again  reported  in  North 
Belfast,  in  which  three  persons  were 
killed  and  many  wounded.  On  Sept.  27 
the  small  village  of  Trim,  County  Meath, 
was  practically  wrecked  in  an  unauthor- 
ized act  of  revenge  following  the  burning 
of  the  local  police  barracks.  Mallow,  in 
County  Cork,  temporarily  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  on  the  28th. 
After  overpowering  the  military  guard 
the  Sinn  Feiners  looted  the  place  of 
munitions.  This  was  considered  their 
biggest  coup,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
of  ammunition,  stores  and  rifles  cap- 
tured, including  at  least  one  machine 
gun.  Later  the  town  was  reported  in 
flames. 

Police  reprisals  were  visited  upon  the 
neighborhood  of  French  Park,  County 
Roscommon,  on  Oct.  4,  when  many  crops 
and  much  property  were  destroyed. 
Early  in  the  morning  of*  Oct.  9  part  of 
the  Cork  City  Hall  was  destroyed  by 
bombs.  Six  explosions  were  heard,  fol- 
lowed by  rifle  fire.  Two  motor  lorries, 
carrying  three  British  officers  and 
twenty  men,  were  ambushed  at  New- 
ceston,  near  Cork,  on  the  night  of  the 
10th.  One  officer  was  killed,  another 
seriously  wounded,  and  two  soldiers  badly 
injured.  The  party  was  commanded  by 
Major  Percival,  a  member  of  the  mili- 
tary force  which  tried  and  convicted 
Lord   Mayor  MacSwiney. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  completed 
the  sixty-fifth  day  of  his  self-imposed 
fast  in  Brixton  Prison  on  Oct.  16.  The 
hunger  striking  prisoners  in  Cork  had 
also  been  refusing  food  more  than  two 
months.  Most  of  the  time  they  lay  abso- 
lutely inert,  and  only  their  breathing  and 
the  beating  of  their  hearts  showed  that 
they  were  alive.  One  of  them,  Michael 
Fitzgerald,  died  on  Oct.  17  after  a  fast 
of  sixty-eight  days. 


SCOTLAND 

The  prohibition  contest  in  Scotland 
went  forward  with  renewed  vigor.  Every 
blank  wall  was  covered  with  posters,  and 
12,000  leaflets,  together  with  labels,  tags 
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and  cards,  were  ready  for  issue.  Much 
was  believed  to  depend  on  the  women's 
vote,  and  the  wets,  in  appealing  to  them, 
distributed  among  grocers  4,600,000 
paper  bags  inscribed,  "  Prohibition  means 
higher  cost  of  living,"  adding  that  the 
high  price  of  sugar  was  the  result  of  the 
extra  consumption  in  dry  America. 
Every  whisky,  beer  and  wine  bottle  car- 
ried the  label,  "  Temperance  is  strength, 
prohibition  is  slavery,  vote  no  change." 
Both  sides  imported  Americans  to  en- 
gage in  the  fight;  for  the  drys,  "Pussy- 
foot "  Johnson,  and  for  the  wets,  C.  A. 
Windle,  editor  of  B rami's  Iconoclast,  Chi- 
cago, and  Mrs.  Minona  Jones,  President 
of  the  Race  Betterment  League,  Chicago. 

CANADA 

Lively     interest     has     been     aroused 
throughout  Canada  by  the  announcement 
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of  F.  H.  Kitto,  exploratory  engineer  of 
the  Natural  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  herd  of  wild  buffalo  a  little 
above  the  sixteenth  parallel  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  Smith.  Kitto,  who  had  been 
working  along  the  Slave,  Peace  and 
Mackenzie  River  basins,  like  other  Gov- 
ernment explorers  had  often  heard 
stories  of  buffalo  herds,  but  had  never 
before  encountered  any.  When  he  found 
this  one  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  take  photographs  of  it,  and  these 
he  has  sent  on  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  He  is  recommending  to  the 
Government  the  creation  of  a  large  game 
preserve  to  include  the  whole  buffalo 
country.  Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  expressed  the  view  that 
the  buffalo  should  be  given  full  protec- 
tion in  the  hope  that  within  a  reason- 
able period  large  herds  will  flourish  in 
the  vast  unsettled  areas  of  northwestern 
Canada. 

On  Sept.  20  Federal  by-elections  were 
held  in  St.  John  city  and  the  counties 
of  St.  John  and  Albert,  New  Brunswick. 
The  contests  were  necessitated  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Wigmore  as 
Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Reve- 
nue, and  F.  B.  McCurdy  as  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  Both  Ministers  were 
elected  by  very  large  majorities.  The 
results  were  generally  regarded  as 
auspicious  for  the  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen, 
who  recently  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den as  Prime  Minister,  and  who  ad- 
mittedly has  a  difficult  task  in  view  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  political  opinion. 
McCurdy's  opponent  was  a  farmer-labor 
man  who  had  made  a  fine  record  in  ac- 
tive service  during  the  war. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  New 
Brunswick,  Liberal  in  persuasion,  did  not 
fare  well  in  the  provincial  general  elec- 
tions held  on  Oct.  9.  According  to  of- 
ficial returns  up  to  Oct.  15  the  standing 
in  a  house  of  48  members  was:  Gov- 
ernment, 24;  opposition  (Conservative), 
13;  farmers,  10;  labor,  one.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  27  in  the  last  House  and 
the  Conservatives  made  up  the  rest  of 
the  membership.  Premier  Foster  him- 
self was  returned,  but  two  of  his  Min- 
isters were  defeated.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  cannot  carry  on  without  the  aid  of 


one  of  the  other  parties,  and  negotia- 
tions to  that  end  are  under  way.  Can- 
ada now  has  three  provinces — Ontario, 
Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick — where 
the  group  system  of  government  pre- 
vails, the  largest  party  in  each  house 
or  Provisional  Parliament  not  having  a 
majority  over  the  other  groups.  The 
shrewdest  of  political  observers  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  similar  condi- 
tion will  prevail  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment after  the  next  Federal  elections. 

In  September  the  Chambers  of  Com-, 
merce  of  the  British  Empire  held  a 
week's  session  in  Toronto.  Trade  ques- 
tions were  naturally  foremost.  As  at  a. 
former  meeting  some  years  ago,  a  dec!  a-, 
ration  was  carried  in  favor  of  prefer- 
ential trade  within  the  empire.  Another 
resolution  favored  memorializing  Uie 
Imperial  Government  to  call  a  ccufer- 
ence  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
stabilization  of  inter-imperial  exchange. 
The  discussion  on  this  was  natajle  for 
the  frank  speech  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker 
of  Toronto,  one  of  the  foremost  banking 
authorities  in  Canada.  He  said  that 
Canada  was  so  situated  geographically 
that  New  York  was  the  logical  centre 
for  making  international  clearings,  and 
whether  the  Canadian  dollar  was  quoted 
in  pounds  sterling  or  in  other  currency, 
Canadians  ultimately  would  have  to 
make  settlements  in  New  York. 

A  sharp  controversy  has  arisen  over 
the  refusal  of  the  Toronto  Police  Com- 
missioners to  allow  the  local  branch  of 
the  Self-Determination  League  for  Ire- 
land to  hold  a  convention  in  that  city, 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  real  reason 
is  the  opposition  that  the  proposed  meet- 
ing has  met  with  from  critics  who  as- 
sert that  it  is  a  Sinn  Fein  movement  and 
disloyal.  In  any  event,  the  officers  of 
the  league  are  arranging  to  hold  the 
gathering  in  Ottawa.  At  this  writing 
the  Attorney  General  of  Ontario  is  con- 
sidering his  answer  to  a  deputation  from 
Ottawa  asking  that  the  meeting  be  for- 
bidden. The  deputation  bases  its  request 
on  the  ground  of  disloyalty  purely. 

AUSTRALIA 

By  a  vote  of  42  to  16  the  members  of 
the  Australian  House  of  Representatives 
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requested  the  Ministry  to  increase  their 
parliamentary  salary  from  £600  to  £1,000 
a  year,  about  $3,500  at  recent  rates  of 
exchange.  Premier  Hughes  supported 
the  motion,  saying  that  if  he  left  Parlia- 
ment he  could  earn  more  money  in  one 
year  than  he  would  get  in  three  years  in 
the  House.  A  bill  embodying  the  pro- 
posed increase  was  framed. 

Australia's  military  defense  scheme 
comprises  an  organization  on  a  divisional 
basis,  the  divisions  to  be  officered  by 
citizen  soldiers,  not  permanent  soldiers. 
Universal  training  will  be  continued  and 
voluntary  enlistment  encouraged.  The 
scheme  aims  at  an  establishment  of  130,- 
000  men,  with  the  necessary  equipment, 
and  some  guns  and  ammunition  ordered 
in  England.  A  combined  naval  and  mili- 
tary Air  Board  is  to  be  formed. 

Navy  estimates  amount  to  £3,266,000, 
as  compared  with  £2,000,000  in  the  year 
1913-14.  The  seagoing  fleet  has  been 
reduced  to  six  submarines,  six  destroyers, 
two  sloops,  the  light  cruiser  Brisbane 
and  the  training  cruiser  Sydney.  Rev- 
enue for  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded 
total  expenditures  by  £2,224,000.  More 
than  18  per  cent,  of  the  war  cost  has 
been  met  by  revenue  and  the  remainder 
by  war  loans. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Sir  Thomas  MacKenzie,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  told  of  the 
wonderful  trade  opportunities  that  his 
country  offers  American  business  at  a 
luncheon  tendered  by  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  British 
delegates  to  the  imperial  conference  on 
their  way  home  from  Toronto.  He  said 
there  were  great  quantities  of  lamb  and 
mutton,  8,000,000  carcases,  which  the 
New  Zealanders  cannot  find  ships  to 
carry  away.  The  situation  is  being 
greatly  relieved  by  the  new  steamship 
line  between  Auckland  and  Seattle,  in- 
augurated last  Summer. 

While  endeavoring  to  expand  her  com- 
merce, New  Zealand  is  not  neglecting  her 
share  in  the  general  progress  of  science, 
and  has  just  completed  arrangements  for 
photographing  the  stars  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.    Yale  University  is  about  to 


send  to  the  Government  observatory  at 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  a  complete  set 
of  apparatus  for  photographing  the  stars. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  a  complete  map 
of  the  heavens.  This  work  has  been  in 
progress  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  nearly 
finished,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
complete  the  map  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  celestial  sphere. 

EGYPT 

Leaders  of  the  Egyptian  Nationalist 
Party,  meeting  in  Paris  on  Oct.  8,  agreed 
to  accept  the  British  plan  for  Egyptian 
independence  announced  on  Aug.  23,  and 
fully  described  in  Current  History  for 
October.  Zaglul  Pasha's  four  associates 
on  the  Egyptian  committee  working  with 
Lord  Milner's  commission  in  London  re- 
turned to  Cairo  in  September  to  consult 
the  district  and  provincial  committees, 
and  with  the  approval  of  about  90  per 
cent,  of  their  members  went  back  to  Lon- 
don to  complete  the  negotiations. 
Strange  to  say,  they  met  some  opposition 
in  Egypt  from  persons  jealous  of  or  an- 
tagonistic to  Zaglul  Pasha,  among  whom 
were  the  Sultania  Princes,  who  object  to 
anything  that  even  remotely  savors  of 
democracy.  The  Nationalist  leaders  in 
Paris  made  a  suggestion  that  all  refer- 
ences to  the  British  protectorate  over 
Egypt  be  completely  eliminated  from  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  all  other  ex- 
isting treaties.  Of  course,  the  text  of 
the  treaty  itself,  having  been  ratified  by 
thirty-nine  nations,  cannot  be  changed, 
but  a  new  clause  could  be  agreed  to  by 
mutual  consent  at  the  approaching  meet- 
ing of  the  League  of  Nations,  recogniz- 
ing the  changed  conditions  in  Egypt. 

With  ideal  weather  and  a  record  cot- 
ton crop  of  750,000,000  pounds,  Egypt  is 
exceedingly  prosperous  and  contented, 
the  only  aftermath  of  last  year's  disturb- 
ances being  the  conviction  on  Oct.  6  of 
twenty-five  members  of  the  so-called 
"Vengeance  Gang,"  an  anti-British  so- 
ciety organized  to  conduct  assassinations 
of  political  personages,  after  a  trial  last- 
ing several  weeks.  Among  those  con- 
victed was  Abdul  Rahman  Fahny,  for- 
merly a  Provincial  Governor. 


New  Regime  in  British  India 

Important  Changes  In  Administration 


INDIA 

TWO  events  of  outstanding  importance 
have  occurred  recently  in  India,  one 
the  establishment  of  a  new  adminis- 
trative regime,  and  the  other  the  policy 
of  boycott  and  non-co-operation  decreed 
by  the  Indian  National  Congress  under 
the  influence  of  the  Indian  patriot  and 
anti-English  agitator,  Mr.   Gandhi. 

The  new  regime  was  announced  in 
August,  when  King  George  approved  the 
appointment  of  five  new  Governors  for 
the  Indian  provinces.  Their  appointment 
was  to  become  effective  as  soon  as  those 
parts  of  the  Government  of  India  act 
which  relate  to  the  local  governments  in 
India  are  brought  into  operation  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year.  The  Governors 
named  were  as  follows: 
Sir    Harcourt    Butler,     Governor    of    the 

United    Provinces. 
Sir    Edward    Maclagan,    Governor    of    the 

Punjab. 
Sir   Frank   Sly,    Governor   of   the   Central 

Provinces. 
Lord  Sinha  of  Raipur,  Governor  of  Bihar 

and   Orissa. 
Sir  William  Marris,   Governor  of  Assam. 

With  the  King's  approval  the  present 
Governors  of  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay will  continue  in  office  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  scheme  of  govern- 
ment under  the  act. 

Sir  Harcourt  Butler  had  been  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh  since  1917.  He  had  pre- 
viously acted  in  the  same  capacity  in 
Burmah.  A  former  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India,  he  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Governor  General's 
Executive  Council.  Sir  Edward  Mac- 
lagan  has  acted  in  various  capacities  in 
the  Indian  Government.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Pun- 
jab last  year.  Sir  Frank  Sly  was  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fran- 
chise in  1918-19,  and  has  served  the  In- 
dian Government  in  other  capacities. 
Sir  William  Marris  has  been  a  civil  serv- 
ant in  the  Transvaal,  and  has  filled  the 
post  of  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Govern- 


ment. Lord  Sinha  is  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  in  1919.  He  is  the 
first  Indian  to  hold  Cabinet  and  govern- 
mental rank. 

The  new  appointments  were  made 
with  the  initation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernmental policy  recommended  by  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  reports,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  executive  in  each 
Indian  province  was  to  consist  of  two 
parts.  The  first  was  to  comprise  action 
by  the  Governor,  as  official  head  of  the 
province,  in  concert  with  the  Executive 
Council,  which  was  to  be  composed  of 
both  Europeans  and  native  members  of 
equal  number.  The  second  branch  was 
to  consist  of  the  Governor  acting  with 
Ministers  chosen  by  him  from  the  elected 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council, 

Regarding  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Sinha,  which  is  regarded  as  more  or  less 
an  experiment,  Lord  Sinha  himself  said: 
Apart  from  the  three  Presidencies, 
where  the  Governor  has  been  sent  out 
from  England,  the  other  provinces  have 
had  hitherto  members  of  the  great  Indian 
Civil  Service  at  the  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  for  the  first  time  in  Bihar 
that  the  great  experiment  will  be  tried  of 
having  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  a 
Governor  who  has  had  neither  the  admin- 
istrative training  of  the  Indian  Civil  Serv- 
ice nor  any  great  experience  of  public  life 
in  England.  But  above  all,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  appointment  consists  prob- 
ably in  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  an 
Indian  is  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
provincial  Government. 

Lord  Sinha's  appointment  was  received 
with  approval  and  enthusiasm  through- 
out India,  the  dangerous  activities  of 
Mr.  Gandhi,  the  Nationalist  agitator, 
however,  threatened  new  trouble  for  the 
Indian  Government.  Mr.  Gandhi  con- 
tinued his  tour  of  the  country  in  August 
and  September  in  his  efforts  to  rouse 
public  enthusiasm  for  his  drastic  pro- 
posal of  non-co-operation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. His  hopes,  it  was  stated,  were 
all  centred  on  the  masses,  whose  suscep- 
tibility to  anti-British  propaganda  was 
shown  by  the  surprising  growth  of  the 
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Hi  j  rat  movement  of  emigration  into 
Afghanistan.  Despite  frequent  contra- 
dictions, these  hordes  of  emigrants  be- 
lieve that  the  holy  places  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  are  occupied  by  the  British,  and 
that  British  and  Gurkha  soldiers  are  to 
be  allowed  to  work  their  will  upon  the 
women  of  the  villages.  It  was  estimated 
that  some  27,000  of  these  so-called  Mu- 
hajarin  have  trekked  through  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass  into  Afghanistan. 

To  such  anti-British  animus,  based 
often  on  wholly  erroneous  assumptions, 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  always  made  strong  ap- 
peal. Whether  or  not  Mr.  Gandhi  could 
persuade  the  Indian  National  Assembly, 
created  and  organized  for  the  object  of 
furthering  Indian  independence,  to  vote 
for  his  project  of  obstruction  was  long 
a  question  of  debate.  That  he  would 
succeed  to  some  extent  at  the  National 
Congress  held  on  Sept.  8  was  finally 
conceded,  but  the  sweeping  triumph  won 
by  him  was  quite  unexpected.  The 
scheme  was  approved  in  all  its  features, 
including  boycotting  of  the  courts  by 
lawyers,  of  the  legislative  councils  by 
public  leaders,  of  foreign  goods  by  the 
Indian  public,  of  schools  and  colleges  by 
boy  students,  and  the  giving  up  of  all 
positions  and  all  honors  held  from  the 
Government.  Though  Mrs.  Annie  Be- 
sant — a  noted  home  rule  advocate — for 
whom  Mr.  Gandhi  himself  secured  a 
hearing,  spoke  against  these  far-reach- 
ing proposals  as  unwise  and  injudicious, 
her  words  had  no  effect,  and  the  project 
of  complete  non-co-operation  was  voted. 

This  decision  indicated  that  the  next 
three  months  would  be  fateful  in  the 
whole  history  of  India,  for  if  the  move- 
ment succeeds  it  means  the  wrecking  of 
the  entire  Government  of  India.  The 
test  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  who  in 
a  sense  may  be  regarded  as  the  Lenin  of 
India,  will  come  with  the  elections  to  the 
new  reform  Councils.  Will  the  Councils 
be  boycotted,  as  decreed?  It  was  con- 
sidered possible  that  Mr.  Gandhi  might 
stampede  the  whole  country.  Many 
prominent  Nationalists,  however,  looked 
upon  the  decision  of  the  National  Con- 
gress with  grave  misgivings.  Since  the 
Congress  there  have  been  very  few 
resignations  of  honors  and  titles,  and  the 
lawyers  have  made  no  attempt  to  boy- 


cott the  courts.  It  was  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  the  action  taken  in  regard  to 
the  Councils  would  orientate  the  move- 
ment. In  a  special  appeal  to  the  public 
issued  toward  the  end  of  September,  Mr. 
Gandhi  said: 

The  special  session  of  the  Congress  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  decided  in 
favor  of  a  complete  boycott  of  the  re- 
formed Councils.  It  is  therefore  your  duty 
not  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for  the  re- 
formed Councils.  You  know  why  it  is 
wrong  to  enter  the  Councils.  The  Govern- 
ment has  declined  to  grant  justice  to  the 
Punjab,  and  the  British  Ministers  have 
broken  their  pledged  word  to  the  Mussul- 
mans, and  have  otherwise  ignored  the 
deepest  Mussulman  sentiments  regarding 
the  Khalifate.  We  must  get  these  wrongs 
righted,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  injustice  and  bad  faith  we 
must  obtain  full  swaraj  (independence) 
and  must  get  rid  of  the  badge  of  inferior- 
ity. 

In  Mr.  Gandhi's  favor  was  the  strong 
opposition  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons against  Mr.  Montagu,  Secretary 
for  India,  the  Dyer  scandal,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  the  British  Government  to  mete 
out  the  punishment  to  General  Dyer  con- 
sidered adequate,  and  likewise  the  neg- 
lect of  the  Indian  Government  to  punish 
several  of  the  British  martial  law  admin- 
istrators whose  actions  were  pronounced 
to  be  illegal  and  unjustified.  The  only 
action  taken  has  been  to  inform  those 
charged  with  these  high-handed  practices 
that  certain  of  their  actions  were  in- 
judicious, irregular  or  improper.  The 
Punjab  Government  has  been  asked  if 
disciplinary  action  should  not  be  taken 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Penhearow  for  whip- 
ping a  wedding  party. 

The  Legislative  Council  at  Simla  came 
to  a  close  on  Sept.  16.  It  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  large  Indian  Legislative  As- 
sembly, of  which  Alexander  Frederick 
Whyte  was  appointed  first  President  in 
September.  The  Viceroy  made  a  speech 
of  farewell,  saying  that  the  Council  gave 
way  only  to  a  larger  and  more  represen- 
tative body.  Among  the  legislative 
measures  passed  by  the  Council  were  the 
Currency  bills,  the  bill  to  create  an  In- 
dian Territorial  Force,  the  bill  to  provide 
for  the  voluntary  enrollment  of  Euro- 
peans and  Anglo-Indians  for  local  serv- 
ice, the  Imperial  Bank  bill  and  the  bill 
to   create   a   Moslem   university   at   Ali- 
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garh.  The  Indian  speakers  warmly  wel- 
comed the  Territorial  bill.  Mr.  Sastri 
recommended  the  scheme  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  but  regretted  that 
their  energies  were  being  directed  to  the 
dangerous  enterprise  of  non-co-opera- 
tion. He  wished,  he  said,  that  there 
were  some  one  with  prophetic  fire  and 
fervor  to  lead  them  from  this  course. 

An  official  statement  which  appeared 
at  this  time  showed  that  310  persons 
had  resigned  their  honors,  medals  or 
posts  in  connection  with  the  Punjab  and 


Khalifate  protests;  248  of  these  were 
subordinates  and  petty  governmental 
servants. 

Sir  William  Meyer  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  the  first  High  Commissioner 
for  India  on  Oct.  1.  He  was  given  tem- 
porary quarters  in  the  India  Office  in 
London.  He  will  control  the  large  staff 
engaged  in  the  purchase  and  inspection 
of  stores  for  State  purposes  in  India, 
the  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
students  in  England,  and  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London. 


Japan's  Agitation  Over  California 

Knotty  Problems  in  China 


JAPAN 

STILL  confronted  by  China's  refusal 
to  negotiate  regarding  the  pledged 
return  of  Shantung,  still  faced 
with  rebellion  in  Korea,  and  still  bur- 
dened with  the  military  occupation  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  Japan  during  the  month 
under  review  was  further  agitated  over 
the  situation  of  the  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia. Article  after  article  in  the  Japa- 
nese press,  statement  after  statement 
from  eminent  Japanese,  indicated  how 
large  this  issue  bulked  in  the  Japanese 
mind.  The  general  tone  of  the  press  was 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  though  now 
and  again  some  statesman  warned  of  the 
danger  of  jingoistic  incitement. 

Officially  the  two  Governments  con- 
tinued their  efforts  to  reach  an  under- 
standing. Baron  K.  Shidehara,  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  for 
several  weeks  carried  on  informal  dis- 
cussions with  Secretary  of  State  Colby 
regarding  the  proposed  anti-Japanese 
legislation  in  California.  On  Sept.  15 
Baron  Shidehara  announced  that  he  had 
been  authorized  by  his  Government  to 
enter  into  formal  negotiations  on  the 
immigration  problem.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Japanese  Cabinet  on  Sept.  21  it  was 
decided  to  push  these  negotiations  ener- 
getically, and  meanwhile  to  bring  up 
again  most  urgently  the  demand  for  a 
decision  of  racial  equality  in  the  League 
of  Nations..  Premier  Hara  expressed 
his   hope   of    a    satisfactory   settlement. 


Kenzo  Adachi,  of  the  Kensei-kai,  or 
Opposition  Party,  in  a  statement  issued 
on  Sept.  22,  declared  that  the  anti- 
Japanese  movement  was  a  matter  of 
international  gravity,  and  that  the 
Premier's  words  were  disappointing.  Mr. 
Adachi  stated  his  belief  that  Japan's  de- 
feat in  California,  should  the  November 
referendum  sanction  the  proposed  ex- 
clusion measures,  would  be  equivalent  to 
her  defeat  in  China  and  Korea. 

Incendiary  speeches  were  made  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Tokio  on  this  date  by 
Representative  Kodama,  who  denounced 
American  "  militarism "  and  declared 
that  as  long  as  a  threatening  nation 
existed  beyond  the  Pacific,  Japanese 
naval  expansion  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  by  Mr.  Osako,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University,  who  declared  that 
Japan  would  be  prepared  to  resist  the 
anti-Japanese  movement  in  the  United 
States.  A  large  throng  applauded  these 
utterances.  That  the  hostile  feeling  had 
spread  to  the  Japanese  proletariat  was 
shown  by  a  resolution  of  the  Tokio  labor 
unions  declaring  for  support  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Japanese  in  maintaining  their 
rights.  Baron  Sakatani,  former  Minister 
of  Finance,  stated  in  the  House  of  Peers 
on  Sept.  26  that  the  negotiations,  accord- 
ing to  the  Foreign  Minister,  had  reached 
"  a  serious  stage." 

If  the  California  question  were  not 
remedied,  declared  Marquis  Okuma,  the 
former    Premier,    it    would    lead    to    a 
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similar  imbroglio  in  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand  and  elsewhere.  Other 
prominent  statesmen  considered  the  situa- 
tion extremely  grave.  The  Japan- Amer- 
ican Society  appointed  two  of  its  mem- 
bers to  go  to  the  United  States  to  aid 
in  the  ultimate  solution.  The  American 
Associations  of  Tokio  and  Yokohama  on 
Oct.  6  sent  a  cable  to  Secretary  Colby 
warning  of  "  the  intense  feeling  aroused 
throughout  Japan  by  the  present  action 
in  California."  A  similar  note  was 
struck  in  meetings  of  the  main  political 
parties. 

The  Japanese  policy  in  Korea  of  put- 
ting down  all  rebellion  with  a  strong 
hand  was  maintained.  Serious  rioting  at 
Gensan  on  Sept.  23,  when  Korean  stu- 
dents damaged  or  destroyed  branches  of 
the  Korean  Industrial  bank  and  the 
Oriental  Development  Company,  as  well 
as  seven  other  Japanese  houses,  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  twenty-five  persons. 
Arrests  of  participants  were  continuing, 
and  Japanese  troops  and  armed  civilians 
were  searching  the  country  for  suspects. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  Oct.  9 
it  was  decided  to  reinforce  Japanese 
troops  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  Korean 
frontier ;  troops  drawn  from  Korean  gar- 
risons were  to*  be  placed  with  forces  re- 
turning from  Siberia. 

In  an  address  to  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernors on  Sept.  22  Premier  Hara  an- 
nounced that  Japan  had  decided  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  Siberia,  except 
from  those  places  where  the  empire's  de- 
fense made  the  presence  <of  troops  im- 
perative. At  that  time  the  Japaneselhad 
already  evacuated  the  Ussuri  Valley  and 
the  City  of  Khabarovsk.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  Winter  they  were  to  leave 
Nikolaievsk.  All  these  regions  are  to 
come,  theoretically  at  least,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Vladivostok  Govern- 
ment. 

The  resumption  of  amicable  relations 
with  Germany  was  marked  by  the  ar- 
rival *of  Dr.  Solf,  the  new  German  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  late  in  August.  In  an 
article  in  the  Diplomatic  Review,  Mr. 
Hanazawa,  the  editor,  made  a  plea  for 
new  ties  of  friendship  with  Germany. 

Viscount  Chinda,  the  retiring  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
on  his  departure  from  England  reviewed 


with  cordial  appreciation  the  part  that 
Great  Britain  had  played  in  the  great 
war.  Baron  Gonsuke  Hayashi,  the  new 
Japanese  Ambassador  replacing  Viscount 
Chinda,  arrived  in  England  on  Sept.  4. 
Baron  Hayashi  declared  that  he  would 
omit  no  effort  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  two  countries, 
and  declared  that  Japan  looked  upon  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  (temporarily 
renewed  for  one  year)  "  as  one  of  our 
most  precious  belongings."  Mr.  Matsui, 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  France,  was  re- 
placed by  Viscount  IJiii,  who  had  been 
serving  as  Foreign  Minister  at  Tokio. 
Mr.  Matsui's  work  as  representative  of 
Japan  at  the  Peace  Conference  had  been 
much  appreciated,  especially  by  the 
French  Government. 

At  home  Japan's  unfavorable  economic 
conditions,  including  lack  of  employment 
and  much  social  unrest,  were  the  cause 
of  much  solicitude.  [See  article  on 
Page  229.]  The  spread  of  the  new 
Shinto  religion,  Omotokyo,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  preach  socialistic  and  even 
anarchistic  ideas  under  the  cloak  of 
loyalty  to  the  imperial  house,  was  cited 
as  dangerous  to  society  and  alarming  to 
the  military  authorities,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  affected  many  officers 
and  men  of  the  army,  especially  the  re- 
servists. 

One  considerable  increase  in  the  budget 
proposed  by  the  Government  was  the  en- 
largement of  the  naval  program,  which 
was  debated  not  long  ago  in  the  Japanese 
Diet.  Replying  to  violent  attacks  on  the 
bill  made  by  Representative  Ichizo  Hat- 
tori,  who  declared  that  these  "  colossal 
estimates  for  armaments "  were  aimed 
especially  against  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Hara,  the  Premier,  said: 

As  you  are  aware,  Japan  is  now  among" 
the  five  great  powers  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  important  for  her  to  be  provided  with 
armaments  commensurate  with  her  posi- 
tion in  world  politics.  I  feei  sure  that 
the  present  national  defense  program  will 
excite  no  misunderstandings  abroad,  and 
that  Japan  will  not  be  credited  with  «any 
ambitious  designs. 

Fire,  due  to  defective  electric  lighting, 
on  Oct.  5  burned  to  the  ground  the  big 
hall  in  Tokio  in  which  the  World's  Sun- 
day School  Convention  was  to  have  held 
its  first  session.  This  temporary  structure 
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had  been  erected  in  large  part  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Tokio  Government.  No 
casualties  were  reported,  though  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  in  the  building 
at  the  time.  The  interrupted  sessions 
were  resumed  on  the  following  day  in 
the  Imperial  Theatre,  which  was  offered 
by  Viscount  Shibusa,  President  of  the 
Japan-American  Association.  The  Mayor 
of  Tokio  addressed  the  delegates  and  de- 
clared that  the  convention  was  an  epoch- 
making  event  in  Eastern  Asia,  and 
"  offered  a  superb  opportunity  to  develop 
the  hearts  of  mankind."  The  influence 
of  the  convention  on  behalf  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  California  had  been  bespoken  by 
prominent  Japanese  before  the  delegates 
had  assembled.  The  Tokio  meeting  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  this  body.  John  Wanamaker  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  elected  its  next  President. 

CHINA 

The  outlook  in  China  in  September, 
following  the  war  between  the  Chihli  and 
Anfu  factions  of  the  north,  was  deeply 
depressing.  The  ^ordinary  monthly  in- 
come of  the  Government  was  $5,000,000 
and  the  irreducible  expenditure  $13,000,- 
000.  The  outstanding  deficit  could  not 
possibly  be  liquidated.  The  victors  in  the 
recent  conflict  added  to  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties by  presenting  enormous  cam- 
paigning bills,  which  the  Government 
found  it  impossible  to  meet.  The  troops 
whose  disbandment  was  ordered  were 
being  incorporated  in  the  forces  of  the 
two  successful  Tuchuns  (Military  Gov- 
ernors), Chang  Tso-lin  and  Asao-kun, 
who  have  become  rivals  for  supremacy 
in  North  China.  Hard-pressed  as  it  was, 
the  Government  felt  itself  bound  to  con- 
tribute $20,000  for  relief  of  the  famine 
Which  was  devastating  a  large  area  and 
threatening  the  lives  of  20,000,000  people 
in  the  Provinces  of  Chihli,  Honan  and 
Shantung. 

Nine  of  the  ten  former  military  chiefs 
and  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  Anfu  Party, 
whose  grafting,  corruption  and  alleged 
pro-Japanese  bias  has  led  to  their  over- 
throw, continued  to  enjoy  the  protection 
of  Japan,  in  whose  Consulate  they  had 
taken  refuge  when  the  Anfu  leader,  Mar- 
shal Tuan  Chi-jui,  was  defeated  in  the 
field.     The  Japanese  attitude  was  that 


the  granting  of  refuge  was  in  accordance 
with  international  usage,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  refugees  to  the  Chinese 
Government  was  refused.  This  procedure 
increased  the  public  suspicion  that  Japan 
had  been  playing  a  double  game. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  to 
make  peace  with  the  south,  and  then  in- 
vite the  Consortium  to  do  its  utmost 
financially  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment's necessities  might  be  relieved.  But 
unity  was  still  far  off.  The  party  in 
the  south  that  was  willing  to  make  peace 
with  Peking  was  hard  pressed  by  revo- 
lutionary armies,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  first  Pro- 
visional President  of  China,  had  revolted 
against  the  Canton  military  Government. 
Canton  itself  was  in  a  state  of  panic. 

The  attitude  of  Dr.  Sun,  as  explained 
by  him  in  an  interview,  was  briefly  as 
follows : 

The  condition  of  China  today,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  fighting-,  is  worse  than 
at  any  time*  in  her  history.  In  effect  it 
has  left  Northern  China  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  pro-Japanese  reactionaries. 
Chang-  Tso-lin,  the  victorious  Tuchun,  "has 
becomo  master  of  the  situation  and, 
backed  by  an  army  of  300,000  men,  is 
politically  and  militarily  supreme,  and  a 
vital  danger  to  the  integrity  of  China. 
Instead  of  being  anti-Japanese,  Chang  is 
favoring  Japanese  intrigues.  While  Chang 
is  erecting  triumphal  arches  in  Peking, 
Wu-Pei-fu— his  military  collaborator  in 
Tuan's  defeat— who  is  really  anti- Japa- 
nese, is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city. 

Marshal  Tuan,  the  defeated  Anfu 
leader,  according  to  Dr.  Sun's  state- 
ments, had  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Dr.  Sun  not  long  before  this  new  civil 
war,  and  had  consented  to  break  away 
from  Japan.  This,  however,  he  said,  was 
not  generally  known  to  the  public,  and 
the  true  role  being  played  by  Chang  Tso- 
lin  was  not  suspected.  Tuan,  in  reality, 
was  crushed  by  the  use  Japan  made  of 
those  Chinese  who  thought  that  by  de- 
feating Tuan  they  were  defeating  Japan. 
The  reverse  was  the  case.  Dr.  Sun 
added : 

There  can  be  no  end  of  the  trouble  in 
China  now  until  a  new  revolution  has 
cleared  the  reactionaries  all  out  again. 
I«must  commence  my  work  all  over,  start- 
ing from  the  very  bottom,  because  there 
is  no  room  for  any  compromise.  *  *  * 
First,  we  will  unite  the  south,  and  then 
we   will   turn    against   the    north.      They 
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will  never  attack  us.  They  have  no  such 
courage.  In  the  meantime  Japan  will  go 
ahead  with  her  plans  to  make  the  Chinese 
conquer  China  for  her.  It  is  her  one 
means  left,  because  the  world  today  would 
never  stand  by  and  see  Japan  send  her 
own  soldiers  into  China. 

Meanwhile  one  political  action  taken 
by  the  new  Chinese  Government  con- 
siderably stirred  public  opinion  abroad, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  Early 
in  October  the  Chinese  authorities  issued 
a  mandate  depriving  the  Russian  (Ke- 
rensky)  Legation  and  Russian  Consulates 
throughout  China  of  their  official  status. 
This  action  was  considered  by  the  Wash- 
ington Government  to  infringe  the  policy 
it  had  advocated  of  holding  the  interests 
of  future  Russia  as  a  sort  of  trust,  and 
of  doing  nothing  to  prejudice  those  inter- 
ests. Above  all,  it  was  believed  that  this 
action  directly  affected  the  so-called 
right  of  extra-territoriality  by  which 
foreign  Embassies  and  colonies  are 
exempted  from  Chinese  jurisdiction. 

Believing  this  would  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  the  State  Department 
opened  informal  negotiations  with  other 
powers  looking  toward  concerted  action 
opposing  the  measure,  which,  it  was 
generally  believed,  had  been  adopted 
under  the  influence  of  persistent  Bolshe- 
vist propaganda  from  Moscow,  though 
the  Chinese  Government,  in  issuing  its 
mandate,  had  denied  this.  Dr.  V.  K. 
Wellington  Koo,  the  Chinese  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  declared  in  a  state- 
ment issued  on  Oct.  2  that  there  was  no 
possible  connection,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  China  had  never  answered  the 
Soviet  note  transmitted  about  six  months 
ago,  which  pledged  Russia  to  restore  to 
China  all  former  rights  and  concessions, 
and  which  waived  payment  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  (since  suspended  officially  by 
the  Chinese  Government).  The  Russian 
question  in  China,  the  Minister  said,  is 
not  generally  understood  in  the  United 
States.  With  a  coterminous  frontier  of 
over  2,000  miles  on  the  north,  and  Rus- 
sians from  Siberia  coming  into  China, 
and  Chinese  going  into  Russia  in  large 
numbers,  the  situation  was  very  embar- 
rassing. Tlje  Russians  do  not  hold  them- 
selves amenable  to  Chinese  law,  and  any 
unlawful  actions  have  to  be  tried  by  the 
Russian    Consul,    whose    authority    was 


flouted  by  an  important  Russian  element. 
What  was  China  to  do?  Dr.  Koo  de- 
clared, nevertheless,  that  China  was 
actuated  by  the  friendliest  of  feelings 
toward  the  Russian  people. 

Representations  made  through  Charles 
R.  Crane,  the  American  Minister  to 
Peking,  brought  from  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment the  assurance  that  China, 
though  maintaining  the  force  of  the 
mandate,  would  protect  Russian  inter- 
ests, and  had  no  intention  of  canceling 
any  Russian  concessions  in  China.  A 
curious  feature  of  the  episode  was  that 
Prince  Koudachev,  head  of  the  Russian 
Legation,  refused  to  close  the  legation, 
and  the  Government  was  said  to  be  seek- 
ing effective  measures  to  nullify  its  ac- 
tivities. 

Light  was  thrown  on  the  situation  by 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  former  American 
Minister  to  China,  who  had  just  returned 
to  the  United  States.  The  action  taken, 
he  explained,  was  really  overdue,  as  the 
Russian  officials  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
represent  any  Government.  Dr.  Reinsch 
said  that  a  group  of  counselors,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Ferguson  (American),  Putnam 
Weale  (British),  and  M.  G.  Padoux 
(French),  had  advised  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  suspend  payment  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity  to  Russia,  and  to  with- 
draw recognition  of  Russian  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  in  China.  Russian 
sentiment  in  China  itself  was  favorable 
to  this  action,  he  stated.  The  recent 
negotiations  of  China  with  the  Verkhne 
Udinsk  Siberian  Government  he  ex- 
plained as  due  merely  to  a  desire  to 
settle  urgent  practical  questions  of 
boundary  administration.  The  official 
statement  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
however,  which  was  issued  on  Sept.  17, 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  reopening  of 
trade,  and  stated  that  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  had  sent  its  representatives, 
headed  by  Yurin,  to  Peking  to  negotiate 
commercial  matters  mainly.  The  state- 
ment declared  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  this,  was  but  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Allies,  and  that  it  would 
furthermore  insist  on  certain  guarantees, 
notably  that  there  should  be  no  Bolshe- 
vist propaganda  in  China. 

The     Commission     of     Inquiry     sent 
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by  China  to  Siberia  and  Manchuria 
some  time  ago  to  investigate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway- 
submitted  its  report  early  in  October. 
This  report  stated  that  the  raiding  of 
the  railway  undertaken  by  bandits  was 
done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Japanese, 
who  furnished  them  with  guns,  with  the 


evident  purpose  of  destroying  Chinese 
authority.  In  many  ways  the  Japanese 
themselves  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  interfere  with  the  policing  of  the  road. 
These  conditions  would  disappear,  the 
report  said,  if  the  Japanese  withdrew 
their  forces  completely  from  the  Trans- 
Baikal  region. 


Era  of  Prosperity  in  Latin  America 

Obregon's  Visit  to  United  States 


MEXICO 

GENERAL  ALVARO  OBREGON, 
newly  elected  President  of  Mexico, 
who  will  take  office  on  Dec.  1,  an- 
nounces that  he  considers  the  financial 
problem  the  most  serious  now  confront- 
ing Mexico.  His  first  care  will  be  to  ar- 
range for  a  settlement  of  Mexico's  debt, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  states  that  he 
will  try  to  surround  himself  with  men  of 
experience  and  ideas.  This  question,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  recognition  of  the  new  regime  in 
Mexico  was  not  speedily  granted  by  the 
United  States. 

It  was  not  the  oil  question  only,  but 
also  the  matter  of  Mexico's  default  in 
payment  of  interest  on  her  bonds  held 
abroad,  that  caused  the  United  States 
to  defer  diplomatic  recognition,  and  fhis, 
too,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  debt 
held  here  as  because  of  that  held  in 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  conse- 
quent fear  of  complications  with  those 
nations,  should  they  attempt  to  enforce 
payment  by  intervention.  Added  to  this 
is  the  question  of  damages  resulting 
from  revolutions,  which  now  amount  to 
$20,000,000,  including  American  claims. 

On  this  subject  a  dispatch  was  sent,  on 
Oct.  -5,  from  Mexico  City,  evidently  a 
"feeler,"  which  said  intimations  had 
been  received  from  Washington  that  the 
United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain 
"had  concluded  a  treaty  against  Mexi- 
co." This  brought  an  immediate  reply 
from  the  State  Department  that  no  such 
treaty  had  been  negotiated  and  that  the 
reports  originated  in  Berlin  and  were 
attributed  to  a  high  official  of  the  Ger- 


man Government.  It  was  stated  that 
there  had  been  some  correspondence  as 
to  damage  claims  with  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood that  either  of  those  countries  would 
accord  recognition  to  Mexico  in  advance 
of  similar  action  by  the  United  States. 

Regarding  the  oil  question,  General 
Obregon  intimated  that  Mexico  had  no 
intention  of  changing  her  Constitution  to 
suit  American  interventionists,  and  that 
Article  27  would  remain  a  fundamental 
part.  He  had,  however,  no  desire  to  in- 
jure vested  interests,  and  said  that  a 
commission  would  be  appointed  to  study 
the  subject,  and  vested  rights  would  be 
protected. 

Mexican  national  railway  lines  will  not 
be  returned  to  private  management,  as 
the  Government  owns  the  controlling  in- 
terest. Stockholders,  however,  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  have  a  direct 
voice  in  the  management,  so  they  can  see 
that  their  investments  are  protected  and 
that  the  railways  are  honestly  adminis- 
tered. It  was  stated  on  Sept.  22  that  the 
Government  would  take  over  the  Mexi- 
can Light  and  Power  Company  and  the 
Mexico  City  street  railways.  The  Direc- 
tors and  bondholders  are  preparing  to 
resist  such  action,  according  to  advices 
from  Canada,  where  ownership  princi- 
pally rests. 

Regarding  the  alleged  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism in  Mexico,  General  Obregon 
stated  in  an  interview  that  foreign  agi- 
tators who  attempt  to  undermine  the 
Mexican  system  of  government  will  be 
dealt  with  summarily.  Despite  this  atti- 
tude on  his  part,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
President  de  la  Huerta,  a  "  Communist 
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Congress  of  the  Mexican  Proletariat " 
met  in  Mexico  City  on  Sept.  18.  Names 
of  foreigners  were  missing  from  the  list 
of  organizers,  most  of  them  being  Mexi- 
can labor  leaders.  As  in  most  human 
organizations,  a  conservative  and  a  radi- 
cal wing  at  once  developed,  the  "  Yel- 
lows "  opposing  the  extreme  principles 
advocated  by  the  "  Reds." 

There  was  a  workmen's  parade  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  26,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  radical  leaders  entered  the  national 
palace,  unfurled  red  flags  from  the  bal- 
cony and  made  speeches  to  the  great 
throng  which  gathered  in  the  street  be- 
low, urging  a  social  revolution  and  a 
food  dictatorship.  There  were  cheers 
for  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  who 
took  part  in  the  demonstration  were 
cited  later  before  the  Federal  courts  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  Colonel  Fil- 
berto  Villareal  was  dismissed  from  the 
army. 

Several  towns  in  the  State  of  Yucatan 
have  been  taken  under  control  by  alleged 
Communists,  and  the  Federal  Government 
is  experiencing  difficulty  in  maintaining 
its  authority  with  the  small  force  at 
Merida,  the  capital.  Soviet  literature  is 
said  to  be  abundantly  printed  in  Yuca- 
tan. The  peninsula,  of  which  the  State 
is  part,  was  the  home  of  the  famous 
Maya  nation  of  aborigines,  who  never 
submitted  to  Spanish  rule  and  frequently 
revolted  under  Diaz.  Their  descendants 
are  still  practically  independent  in  the 
territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  which  was 
separated  from  the  State  of  Yucatan  in 
1902. 

General  Obregon,  who  has  been  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  Mexican  States  to  ac- 
quaint himself  thoroughly  with  their 
condition  before  taking  office,  spent 
eight  days  traveling  through  Yucatan. 
Although  conditions  there  were  not  sat- 
isfactory, he  said  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  solidly  behind  his  party,  and 
he  had  assurance  that  the  new  Adminis- 
tration would  remedy  the  situation.  One 
of  its  chief  concerns  would  be  the  spread 
of  education. 

General  Obregon  next  extended  his 
tour  to  the  north,  and  on  Oct.  6  crossed 
the  international  bridge  from  Juarez 
into  Texas,   his   special  train  being  the 


first  passenger  train  to  cross  the  Mexi- 
can border  in  eight  years — a  very  dra- 
matic mark  of  the  resumption  of  railway 
passenger  traffic  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  El  Paso,  opposite 
Juarez,  gave  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to 
the  President-elect,  who,  at  a  luncheon 
in  his  honor,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  most 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. General  Obregon  remained  more 
than  ten  days  on  the  American  side  of 
the  border,  addressing  many  business 
associations  and  extending  his  tour 
through  Arizona  to  Texas,  where  he 
attended  the  Texas  State  Fair. 

Better  conditions  are  reported  in  Mex- 
ico than  have  prevailed  for  years.  Rob- 
bing of  banks  has  been  stopped  and  pas- 
senger trains  are  running  on  regular 
schedules  without  military  escort.  Gen- 
eral Ygnacio  Enriques,  who  took  office 
as  Governor  of  Chihuahua  on  Oct.  5,  is 
the  first  Governor  ever  to  assume  his 
post  in  that  State  after  being  elected  by 
popular  vote. 

Two  belated  revolts  have  occurred  in 
Aguas  Calientes  and  Michoacan,  the 
former  headed  by  Jose  de  Lara,  sup- 
ported by  General  Martin  Triana,  and 
the  latter  by  General  Francisco  Mujica. 
In  Michoacan  there  are  two  rival  State 
Governments,  and  the  dispute  between 
them  was  referred  to  a  Senate  committee 
to  settle.  Felipe  Pineda,  leader  of  a  re- 
volt in  Chiapas,  surrendered  after  four 
days  to  the  Government  forces.  Pedro 
Zamora,  who  revolted  in  August,  was  re- 
ported on  Sept.  22  to  be  hiding  in  the 
nountains  in  the  State  of  Jalisco. 

General  Felix  Diaz,  a  nephew  of 
President  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  various  revolutionary  move- 
ments for  some  years  and  had  a  consid- 
erable personal  following,  surrendered 
to  General  Guadalupe  Sanchez,  Chief  of 
Operations,  and  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz 
from  Tlapacoyan  on  Oct.  4,  virtually  a 
prisoner.  Thirty  of  his  followers,  be- 
sides Luis  Acosta  and  Silvino  Diaz,  ac- 
companied him  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  they 
were  deported  on  Oct.  11,  sailing  for 
Havana. 

Petroleum  companies,  by  October,  had 
completed  payment  of  their  bi-monthly 
export  taxes  for  July  and  August,  the 
revenue  received  by  the  Treasury  total- 
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ing  more  than  8,500,000  pesos.  More 
than  2,000,000  pesos  paid  to  General 
Pelaez  and  other  revolutionary  leaders 
will  be  credited  as  tax  payments. 

More  doubtful  sources  of  revenue,  pro- 
hibited under  the  Carranza  regime,  are 
being  restored.   One  of  these  is  the  "  Lot- 


GENERAL  ALVARO  OBREGON 

Elected  President   of   Mexico   for  six   years, 

beginning  Dec.  1,  1920 

«gj    Underwood   £    Underwood) 

tery  of  the  Federal  District,"  the  direc- 
tion of  which  has  been  leased  to  a  pri- 
vate individual  for  25  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  sale  of  tickets.  Other  lotteries 
have  also  been  re-established.  A  second 
source  of  revenue  is  provided  by  the 
restoration  of  bullfights,  a  tax  of  15  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  being  payable 
to  the  Government. 

Late  on  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  diners  in 
the  restaurants  of  Mexico  City  were 
surprised  by  an  order  of  President  de  la 
Huerta  forbidding  them  to  have  liquor 
even  with  meals.  The  saloons  were 
closed  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day 


Mexico  City  and  the  Federal  District 
were  "  dry  "  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history.  The  step,  it  was  declared,  was 
taken  after  long  study,  which  demon- 
strated that  usually  the  Mexican  laborer 
spent  the  largest  portion  of  his  wages 
directly  after  being  paid.  So  the  saloons 
are  closed  on  Saturdays  at  noon  and  re- 
main closed  all  day  Sunday,  despite  ef- 
forts of  the  liquor  interests  to  have  the 
order  rescinded. 

A  building  boom  has  struck  Mexico 
with  the  first  real  peace  the  inhabitants 
have  experienced  in  many  years.  Cities 
in  both  North  and  South  Mexico  are 
building  as  they  have  never  built  before, 
and  American  contractors  are  being 
asked  for  bids  en  paving,  drainage  sys- 
tems, factories  and  railroad  construction. 
In  this  connection  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  considering  the  establishment  of 
a  limited  duty-free  zone  along  the  United 
States  frontier. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  movement  for  the  unification  of 
the  five  Central  American  States  does 
not  seem  to  be  making  progress,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Nicaragua  hesitates  to 
join  the  other  Isthmian  nations.  If  she 
refuses  outright  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  the  new  federation,  because 
Nicaragua,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  cuts  off  Costa  Rica  on  the 
south  from  Honduras,  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  on  the  north.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  an  international  bureau 
with  headquarters  in  San  Salvador;  the 
bureau  proposed  an  international  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Guatemala  City  on 
Nov.  5. 

GUATEMALA— Carlos  Herrera  took 
the  oath  of  President  before  the  National 
Assembly  of  Guatemala  on  Sept.  15. 
The  aim  of  his  Administration  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  close  and -friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  also 
with  Mexico.  The  Guatemalan  and  Mex- 
ican Governments  intend  to  build  an  in- 
ternational bridge  over  the  Suchiate 
River,  a  short  mountain  torrent  which 
flows  into  the  Pacific.  The  expense 
will  be  borne  by  the  National  Railroad 
of  Mexico  and  the  Guatemala  railways. 

Guatemala  City,  to  relieve  the  housing 
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situation,  is  spending  $200,000  for  build- 
ing lots  on  which  to  erect  houses  for 
workingmen,  to  be  paid  for  in  install- 
ments. 

HONDURAS — Rumors  of  an  intended 
revolution  in  the  northern  part  of  Hon- 
duras were  reported  on  Oct.  3,  where 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  by  President 
Gutierrez.  Disturbances  were  announced 
at  La  Ceiba  on  Oct.  2.  United  States 
warships  were  on  hand  to  protect  Ameri- 
can property. 

SALVADOR^— The  Salvador  Govern- 
ment has  refused  the  request  of  a  group 
of  agricultural  interests  to  establish  a 
moratorium,  as  the  financial  situation  is 
considered  good. 

PANAMA — Belisario  Porras,  Presi- 
dent-elect of  Panama,  returned  to  his 
country  after  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  assumed  office  on  Oct.  1,  naming  a 
new  Cabinet  in  which  Fabio  Arosemena 
is  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations.  Three 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  republic  had  been 
elected  by  the  National  Assembly  on 
Sept.  28,  the  First  Vice  President  being 
Federico  Boyd,  Sr. 

The  Pan-American  College  of  Com- 
merce, which  has  for  President  of  its 
advisory  council  John  Barrett,  retiring 
Director  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
will  be  opened  in  January  as  a  training 
college  of  foreign  trade  for  Americans 
who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
conduct  of  export  business.  It  has  the 
heartiest  support  of  the  Government  of 
Panama  and  other  Latin-American  re- 
publics. 

Panama  is  about  to  spend  $7,000,000 
in  the  construction  of  good  roads,  and  a 
commission  of  five  members  has  been 
named  to  direct  the  work.  J.  W.  Beards- 
ley,  an  American  civil  engineer,  who 
has  had  road-building  experience  in  the 
Philippines,  has  been  selected  as  the  en- 
gineer member  of  the  commission. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Columbus  Day,  Oct.  12,  known  in 
Latin  America  as  "  Race  Day,"  was  cele- 
bated  more  generally  than  ever  before 
in  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  South 
and  Central  America.  Tribute  to  Spain 
as  the  mother  country  was  the  feature. 


There  was  a  parade  in  Buenos  Aires 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Pa- 
triotic Society,  and  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
there  were  special  ceremonies  at  the 
National  University. 

ARGENTINA  —  Seiior  Pueyrredon, 
Argentine  Foreign  Minister,  sailed  with 
other  delegates  from  Buenos  Aires  on 
Oct.  8  to  attend  the  Geneva  meeting  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved of  the  delegation  named  by  Presi- 
dent Irigoyen  by  a  majority  of  one  vote, 
after  exacting  a  promise  that  any  en- 
gagements entered  into  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Argentine 
Congress. 

Sale  of  nearly  four  million  acres  of 
public  lands  in  the  province  of  Santiago 
del  Estero  to  a  single  American  bidder 
was  prevented  by  the  Argentine  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  who  warned  the 
Governor  that  a  Federal  l#w  forbade 
sales  in  lots  of  more  than  7,500  hectares 
(about  18,500  acres)  and  that  it  would 
be  against  public  policy  to  have  so  large 
an  area  under  single  ownership. 

Argentina  has  refused  to  ratify  the 
commercial  travelers'  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  signed  last  August,  de- 
clining to  accept  the  favored-nation 
clause   asked   by   Washington. 

Congress  on  Oct.  2  authorized  Presi- 
dent Irigoyen  to  requisition  a  sufficient 
number  of  vessels  of  the  Argentine 
Navigation  Company  to  restore  river  and 
coast  traffic,  tied  up  for  eight  months 
by  the  sailors'  strike. 

Authority  has  been  asked  of  Congress 
to  spend  15,000,000  pesos  for  the  con- 
struction of  houses  for  policemen  and 
firemen  and  50,000,000  pesos  to  build 
homes  to  be  sold  to  workingmen  on  par- 
tial payments  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
houses. 

BRAZIL— King  Albert  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Belgium,  the  first  European 
sovereigns  to  visit  any  South  American 
country,  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  Sept. 
19  in  the  Brazilian  dreadnought  Sao 
Paulo  and  received  a  tremendous  ovation. 
A  few  hours  before  their  arrival  a  Uru- 
guayan cruiser  met  the  Sao  Paulo  and 
sent  a  wireless  dispatch  welcoming  King 
Albert  in  the  name  of  Uruguay  to  South 
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American  waters.  A  military  review  was 
held  by  President  Pessoa  in  his  honor 
on  Sept.  22,  15,000  men  taking  part, 
while  airplanes  went  through  evolutions 
overhead. 

The  Brazilian  Senate  passed  a  bill  con- 
ferring on  King  Albert  the  title  of  citizen 
of  Brazil  and  Marshal  of  the  Army,  and 
a  special  issue  of  100  reis  postage  stamps 


A.    B.    LEGUIA 
President   of   the   Peruvian   Republic 

was    printed    bearing    the    portraits    of 
King  Albert  and  President  Pessoa. 

Accompanied  by  the  President,  the 
royal  party  on  Oct.  1  left  for  a  tour  of 
the  Brazilian  States,  reaching  Sao  Paulo 
on  Oct.  5.  Crown  Prince  Leopold  arrived 
at  Rio  Janeiro  next  day  to  join  his 
parents.  On  their  return  to  Europe  the 
royal  party  expected  to  disembark  at 
Lisbon  and  journey  overland  to  Brussels. 

CHILE — The  Court  of  Honor  to  which 
was  referred  the  question  of  the  dis- 
puted Presidential  election  in  Chile,  as 
recorded  in  Current  History  for  Oc- 
tober, finally  decided  by  a  vote  of  5  to  2 
that  Arturo  Alessandri  was  entitled  to 
the  Presidency.    The  court  held  that  he 


had  received  177  electoral  votes,  against 
176  for  Luis  Barros  Borgono.  There 
were  354  electors,  but  one  had  his  vote 
annulled.  The  original  returns  gave  179 
to  Alessandri  and  174  to  Borgono.  Ales- 
sandri is  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Alliance 
with  the  Radical  Party,  and  the  latter 
finds  itself  in  power  for  the  first  time. 

The  report  that  the  Tacna-Arica  dis- 
pute had  been  settled  by  the  payment  to 
Peru  of  £6,000,000  for  the  two  provinces 
has  been  officially  and  emphatically 
denied  by  Chile. 

ECUADOR— On  Oct.  9  Guayaquil  cele- 
brated the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
its  independence  and  union  with  Ecuador, 
beginning  a  week  of  festivities,  the 
United  States  being  represented  by  the 
cruiser  Cleveland  and  Great  Britain  by 
the  warship  Weymouth.  An  exhibition 
of  arts,  manufactures  and  embroideries 
was  opened  and  a  congress  of  students 
met.  The  occasion  was  also  celebrated  in 
Washington  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas 
in  the  Pan-American  Union  Building, 
where  there  was  a  gathering  of  diplo- 
mats, officials  and  army  and  navy  offi- 
cers. Addresses  were  made  by  Secretary 
Colby,  and  Dr.  Elizalde,  the  Ecuadorian 
Minister.  It  was  appropriately  an- 
nounced by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
that  yellow  fever  has  finally  been  eradi- 
cated in  Guayaquil. 

PERU — Great  Britain  and  Germany 
are  competing  to  extend  relations  with 
Peru.  Both  are  sending  settlers,  and  the 
Peruvian  Consulate  in  London  is  flooded 
with  applications  by  British  subjects 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  Peru.  Germany 
has  named  as  Minister  to  Peru  Paul  von 
Humboldt-Dachroeder,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  scientist  who  took 
part  in  the  Peace  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815  after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

URUGUAY — A  Socialist  congress  in 
session  at  Montevideo  on  Sept.  22  voted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  adhere 
to  the  Third  International  at  Moscow. 

VENEZUELA— Reports  are  current  in 
Colombia  of  a  revolt  in  Venezuela  head- 
ed by  General  Penaloza,  whose  followers 
entered  the  country  from  Colombia,  over- 
powered garrisons  and  captured  large 
quantities  of  ammunition.    The  State  of 
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Tachira,  in  the  wild  district  of  Western 
Venezuela,  traversed  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range,  is  the  region  affected, 
and  the  Government  has  sent  troops 
there  from  Maracaibo,  in  the  State  of 
Zulia,  to  restore  order. 

WEST  INDIES 

There  is  a  peaceful  evolution  in  prog- 
ress in  the  West  Indies,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention.  One  of  its 
results  is  an  increasing  emigration  of 
negroes  to  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
accompanied,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
increasing  power  and  influence  of  those 
who  remain  at  home,  who  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits.  Negroes  are  displacing  whites 
in  official  and  mercantile  positions,  and 
whites  are  gradually  being  eliminated 
from  the  islands. 

Many  of  these  islands  are  possessions 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  a  suggestion 
was  published  in  American  newspapers 
that  the  empire  might  be  willing  to 
transfer  them  to  the  United  States  in 
payment  of  the  war  debt.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  during  his  tour,  announced, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  that  the  islands  were  "  not 
for  sale,"  a  statement  which  evoked  con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

The  Prince  arrived  at  Panama  from 
his  Pacific  tour  on  Sept.  13  and  passed 
through  the  Canal  next  day.  He  visited 
Trinidad  on  Sept.  17,  whence  he  went  to 
British  Guiana,  Grenada  and  Antigua, 
and  on  Oct.  1  arrived  in  Bermuda,  where 
he  was  greeted  with  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  from  the  United  States  battle- 
ship Kansas.  On  Oct.  3  he  sailed  for 
home  aboard  the  British  cruiser  Renown, 
which  reached  Spithead  on  Oct.  10. 

CUBA — The  Presidential  election  in 
Cuba,  set  for  Monday,  Nov.  1,  presented 
some  curious  contradictions.  There  are 
two  leading  parties  in  Cuba,  the  Conserv- 
atives and  the  Liberals.  The  former 
were  in  control  of  the  Government 
headed  by  President  Menocal.  General 
Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  a  firmer  President 
and  leader  of  two  revolutions,  was  the 
candidate  of,  the  Liberals.  Dr.  Alfredo 
Zayas,  whose  nomination  by  the  Con- 
servatives in  place  of  General  Montalvo, 
whom  they  had  previously  named,  was 


noted  in  Current  History  for  October, 
has  always  been  a  Liberal  and  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  party  which  nominated 
him,  but  has  an  important  personal  fol- 
lowing. The  elections  are  held  under  the 
provisions  of  a  law  framed  by  General 
Crowder  and  are  the  first  test  of  the 
law.  General  Montalvo  appealed  to  the 
Cuban  Electoral  Board  against  his  dis- 
placement by  Zayas.  The  board  decided 
against  Montalvo,  and  he  thereupon  ap- 
pealed to  the  Cuban  Supreme  Court, 
which  on  Sept.  27  handed  down  a  de- 
cision sustaining  the  board  and  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  Dr.  Zayas  to  stand  as 
nominee. 

Abitrary  and  drastic  action  was  taken 
by  the  Cuban  Government  on  Sept.  25  to 
relieve  the  congested  wharves  of  Havana, 
a  condition  which  for  months  has  blocked 
importations  and  caused  heavy  losses  to 
shipping.  Army  and  Post  Office  trucks 
were  used,  and  the  accumulated  freight 
was  removed  to  an  open  field  near  the 
city,  the  cost  of  removal  being  charged 
against  the  consignees. 

The  sudden  and  severe  slump  in  the 
price  of  sugar  caused  the  suspension  on 
Oct.  8  of  the  Banco  International,  with 
its  105  branches  in  Cuba.  The  suspension, 
which  it  was  stated  would  be  only  tem- 
porary, was  caused  by  heavy  loans  on 
sugar  stock  at  the  top  prices.  Mean- 
while next  year's  crop  is  late  and,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  marketed  before  1922. 
The  tying  up  of  bank  funds  at  inflated 
prices  of  sugar  threatened  a  serious 
financial  panic  and  caused  President 
Menocal  on  Oct.  10  to  proclaim  a  mora- 
torium effective  until  Dec.  1,  but  allow- 
ing banks  to  pay  10  per  cent,  on  current 
accounts.  On  Oct.  11  the  Produce  Ex- 
change suspended  business. 

On  Oct.  14  Cuba  appealed  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  aid  her,  suggesting  fixing 
the  price  of  sugar.  Washington  decided 
that  any  aid  must  be  unofficial.  It  was 
stated  that  New  York  banks  had  sent 
more  than  $8,000,000  in  currency  to  Cuba 
to  meet  the  stringency  and  provide 
money  for  weekly  payrolls.  American 
currency  is  legal  tender  in  Cuba. 

[Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  are  treated 
under  a  separate  heading  elsewhere  in 
this   issue.] 


INTERNATIONAL  CARTOONS   OF 
CURRENT   EVENTS 


[American  Cartoon] 


THE  EUROPEAN  APACHE  DANCE 


—Central  Press  Association,  Cleveland 
A  close-up  study  of  Europe's  hysterical   social  gayety 
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[German   Cartoon] 

Shortage  of  Material 


[American  Cartoon] 

Unholy  (but  human)  Glee 


— SimpMcissimus,    Munich 
"  Would  you  mind  if  I  used  the  rope  after 
you?  " 


—Omaha  World-Herald 


[English       Cartoon] 

Civilization  Savagery 


-London    Mail 
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[English    Cartoon] 


The  Inseparables 


[American  Cartoon] 

Whither? 


-Sf.    Louis  Post-Dispatch 


—The   Star,  London 
Mars:  "  Good  evening,  gents,  an'  if  any  of 
you    should    be    lookin'    for    trouble   in   the 
future    me    an'    me    little    brother    will    be 
waitin'    outside." 


[Dutch    Cartoon] 

Revised  Labor  Slogan 


— De    Notenkraker,   Amsterdam 
-Los  Angeles  Times  "  Proletariats     of     all     lands— bend     your 

backs  to  the  knout  of  freedom  !  " 
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[American  Cartoon] 

On  the  Mat 


L Irish   Cartoon] 

"  The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  " 


—Dublin   Evening    Telegraph 
Carson  :   "I  will  be  loyal— even  if  I  have 
to  wreck   the   empire  " 
[ English    Cartoon]  John  Bull:  "  Well,  you've  made  a  start. 

'     .'  ,  Heard  from  Belfast  lately?  " 

Mr.  Smillieis  Amendment 

___- — ~ — r~~     ---rt  [English    Cartoon] 

labours  piatform  J|         The  Swelled  Head  Is  Soaring 

Again 


— London  Opinion 
[Mr.    Smillie   led    the   coal   miners'    strike 
movement,     which     agitated     England     for 
months] 


-The  Star.  London 
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[Dutch   Cartoon] 

THE  EUROPEAN  TANGLE 


-De    Amsterdammer,    Amsterdam 
Mother  Europe:    "  Shall  I  ever  get  the  ball  rolled  again?  " 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  BRIEF 


[Period  Ended  Oct.  15,  1920] 


Prohibition  in  Canada. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Scots- 
man sums  up  his  impressions  of 
the  way  in  which  prohibition  is  working 
out  in  Canada.  Skeptical  on  first  ar- 
rival, he  ultimately  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "whatever  be  the  merits  or 
"  demerits,  possibilities  or  impossibilities 
"of  prohibition,  it  is  an  enormous  fact 
"  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and,  combined 
"  with  what  has  been  achieved  in  the 
"  United  States,  constitutes  one  of  the 
"most  remarkable  social  experiments 
"ever  attempted  by  any  people."     This 


observer  attests  the  sincerity  of  the  ef- 
fort. He  admits,  however,  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  break  the  law,  even 
respectable  and  otherwise  law-abiding 
persons,  is  very  large  indeed.  Strict 
prohibition  does  not  exist  in  Canada, 
even  in  law.  It  is  only  the  sale  of  liquor 
within  the  Province  which  is  banned,  not 
its  manufacture  or  consumption.  Only 
the  proposed  referendum  for  absolute 
prohibition  will  show  whether  the  people 
of  Canada  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  great  difficulty  in  Canada,  says 
this   writer,   lies   in   official   corruption, 
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[French  Cartoon] 

RUSSIAN  MILITARISM  AFTER  DEFEAT 


„  —La  Yictoirej  Paris 

Trotzky:    "  Don't  worry,  Lenin.    Russia  is  large;  we  have  plenty  of  men  lefV: 


which  makes  strict  enforcement  an  im- 
possibility. The  prevalent  Canadian 
opinion  is  that  the  law  cannot  be  en- 
forced. In  a  single  week  in  Toronto 
more  than  eighty-four  "  drunks "  were 
arrested.  The  French  population  of 
Quebec,  drinkers  by  long  tradition,  with 
Continental  ideas  on  the  subject,  repre- 
sent a  great  impediment,  and  from  this 
"  wet "  region  much  liquor  flows  across 
the  dry  border.  The  traffic  across  the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  also  not  to  be  left  out 
of  account. 

Despite  all  these  difficulties,  there  is 
a  body  of  Canadian  opinion  which  be- 
lieves that  the  effect  of  the  law  will  be 
seen  on  the  younger  generation,  and  it 
is  also  declared-  that  the  example  of 
North  America,  representing  more  than 
a  hundred  million  people  who  have  em- 
barked upon  this  stupendous  undertak- 


ing, will  be  bound  ultimately  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  British  Isles. 
*     *     # 

The  Drift  of  Canadians  to  the  United 
States 

ALL  European  immigration  was  cut 
off  from  Canada  during  the  war, 
and  60,000  Canadians  met  death  on 
French  soil.  Monthly  figures  issued  by 
the  Canadian  Immigration  Department, 
however,  for  a  time  showed  an  offset  to 
this  loss  in  the  form  of  a  considerable 
drift  of  population  from  the  United 
States.  The  lowest  ebb  of  immigration 
was  in  1919,  and  yet  in  that  year  over 
40,000  people  entered  Canada  from 
across  the  border.  It  was  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  next  census  would 
show  at  least  a  modest  gain.  The  Grain 
Growers'  Guide,  organ  of  the  West- 
ern Agrarian  movement,  has  Recently 
brought  disillusionment  by  citing  figures 
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of  the  United  States  Immigration  De- 
partment at  Washington  for  the  last 
five  years.  These;  figures  show  that 
Canada  in  this  period  lost  333,931  mem- 
bers of  her  population  to  the  United 
States.     The  balance  stands  as  follows: 

United  States  to  Canada : 
March  31,  1914— March  31,  1919. .  .270,134 

Canada  to  United  States: 
June  30,   1914— June  30,   1919 G04.805 

Canada's   total   immigration   from   all 


countries,  including  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  was  405,476;  hence 
her  total  loss  to  the  States  was  198,589 
in  excess  of  all  incoming  citizens.  Immi- 
gration from  Europe,  however,  is  now 
increasing  rapidly  both  for  Canada  and 
for  the  United  States,  and  Canadian 
observers  confidently  expect  their  coun- 
try to  reach  the  coveted  total  of  9,000,- 
000  population  at  no  distant  date. 
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[American  Cartoon] 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  MONARCH 


—Central    Press   Association 


The  Tentacular   Cities 

THE  urban  population  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Census  Bureau,  is  estimated 
at  approximately  54,796,100,  the  total 
rural  population  at  50,970,000  This 
seems  surprising  in  view  of  the  great 
community  benefits  conferred  on  the 
rural  districts  by  extension  of  free  de- 
livery routes,  the  establishment  of  tele- 
phone exchanges,  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  cheap  automobile  supplanting 
the  old-fashioned  wagon   and  buggy,  in 


the  last  ten  years.  That  the  tentacles 
of  the  large  cities  have  continued  to 
reach  out  and  seize  the  youth  of  the 
farms  is  clearly  proved  by  the  statistics. 
In  1910  the  rural  population  exceeded 
the  urban  by  almost  7,000,000,  showing 
respectively  49,348,883  as  against  42,- 
623,383.  In  ten  ytears  the  urban  popula- 
tion has  leaped  to  about  4,000,000  in  the 
lead. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  swift  and 
considerable  gain  are  obvious.  Within 
the  ten  years  in  question  were  four  years 
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[American  Cartoon] 

THE  SUPER  NATION  "FUNCTIONING 


-San  Francisco  Chronicle 


of  world  war,  with  the  corollary  of 
higher  wages  and  a  shorter  working  day. 
Other  reasons  are  evidently  psycholog- 
ical. Whatever  the  explanation,  the  re- 
sult is  serious.  The  nation  needs  food 
and  produce,  but  how  can  the  farmer 
deliver  these  commodities  if  the  cities 
draw  away  from  him  all  the  hands  he 
needs  to  sow  and  cultivate  and  reap  the 
harvests?     On  the   other  hand   lies  the 


great  congestion  of  the  cities,  widespread 
lack  of  employment,  and  the  consequent 
social  and  political  unrest.  Back  to  the 
land  is  a  cry  now  heard  from  many  lips. 
Industrial  idleness  will  doubtless  send 
many  back,  but  if  the  nation  is  to  pros- 
per, some  way  must  be  found  to  make 
rural  life  more  attractive  to  the  younger 
generation  than  it  has  proved  during 
the  past  decades. 
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[Polish  Cartoon] 

HELP  FOR  POLAND 


— Mucha,  Warsaw 

Council  of  Ambassadors:     "You  can't  do  yourself  justice,  dear 
Poland;  your  dress  is  too  long!  " 

[Referring   to   the   Allies'    restraint    of   Poland's   territorial   ambitions] 


Success  of  the  Panama  Canal 

THE  healthy  growth  of  traffic  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  especially  in  the 
calendar  year  1919  and  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  is  summarized  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Army  and  Navy  Register.  Both 
the  periods  named  have  exceeded  all 
previous  years,  and  the  fact  that  the 
traffic  in  the  month  and  a  half  of  the 
current   fiscal   year,   beginning   July    1, 


1920,  has  been  at  a  rate  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  the  preceding  years,  in- 
dicates a  continuing  upward  trend. 

The  canal  was  opened  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe.  This 
and  the  interruptions  of  traffic  due  to 
slides,  the  last  serious  one  of  which  came 
to  an  end  on  April  15,  1916,  interfered 
with  the  normal  use  of  the  canal  in  its 
earlier   years,   and    Government   requisi- 
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[Italian  Cartoon] 

THE  VERSAILLES  TREATY  TERMS 


Fritz 


—L'Asino,  Rome 
If  you  do  not  let  me  live,  how  can  I  work  for  you?  " 


tioning,  high  freights,  scarcity  of  ton- 
nage, financial  and  industrial  uncertain- 
ties and  fueling  difficulties  have  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  delayed  the 
establishment  of  what  may  be  considered 
the  conditions  of  unrestricted  commerce. 
Six  years  of  operation  was  registered 


at  the  close  of  business  on  Aug.  14,  1920, 
the  canal  having  been  opened  to  com- 
merce on  Aug.  15,  1914.  During  the  six 
years  the  total  number  of  commercial 
ships  making  the  transit  was  10,573. 
Their  aggregate  tonnage  was  34,540,266. 
The  cargo  they  carried  totaled  40,313,629 
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[Itaijan  •Cartoon] 

PROFESSIONAL  JEALOUSY 


—From  II  420,  Florence 


Ex-Kaiser  (to  shade  of  Napoleon) :     "  We,  too,  went  on  and  on, 
as  he  does ;  but  then  we  came  to  a  sudden  stop  " 


tons  of  2,240  pounds.  This  traffic  was 
made  up  of  4,934  ships,  of  16,145,434  net 
tons,  carrying  16,576,778  tons  of  cargo 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
5,639  ships,  of  18,394,832  net  tons,  with 
23,736,851  tons  of  cargo  from  Pacific  to 
Atlantic.  Brig.  Gen.  Chester.  Harding, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  recently  appointed  a  Tourist  Com- 
mittee to  look  after  the  encouragement 
of  travel  to  the  isthmus. 


Death  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

JACOB  H.  SCHIFF,  noted  philan- 
thropist and  financier,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  on  Sept.  25,  in  his 
seventy-third  year.  Thousands  of  his 
Jewish  co-religionists  flocked  from  the 
east  side  as  well  as  from  many  of  the 
finest  homes  of  the  city  to  witness  the 
funeral  at  the  Temple  Emanu-el,  and  a 
large  body  of  policemen,  on  foot  and 
mounted,    were     required    to     keep    the 
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[German  Cartoon] 

THE  GOOD  NEW  TIMES 


—Kladderadatsch,    Berlin 
When  quietly  in  peace  we  rest 
Then   life   presents   to  us   its  best 


street  clear.  Traffic  was  diverted  from 
Fifth  Avenue  until  the  ceremonies  were 
completed.  The  services,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Schiff's  own  desire,  were 
simple.  The  only  flowers  on  the  altar 
came  from  a  well-known  organization  in 
London,    of    which    Israel    Zangwill    is 


President.  Governor  Smith  and  his 
military  staff  followed  the  pallbearers 
from  the  church,  preceding  the  surviving 
members  of  the  family.  Many  notabili- 
ties in  public  life  were  present. 

Mr.    Schiff's  innumerable  philanthro- 
pies   and    benefactions    were    scattered 
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[American  Cartoon] 


—Omaha   World-Herald 
For  sublime  gall  this  has  never  been  equaled 


over  many  years;  many  of  them  were 
made  anonymously.  He  celebrated  his 
seventieth  birthday  by  donating  $700,000 
to  various  charitable  organizations  and 
public  institutions,  including  $100,000 
for  an  ambulance  organization  for  Rus- 
sia. For  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Schiff 
was  the  head  of  the  banking  house  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  which  was  a  factor 
in  the  battle  for  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  which  eventually  became  a 
world  financial  power. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  the  residue 
of  the  Schiff  estate,  estimated  at  $50,- 
000,000,  was  bequeathed  to  the  banker's 
son  and  daughter;  the  widow  had  been 
amply   provided   for   during   the   finan- 


cier's life.  Bequests  for  public  charities 
totalled  $1,350,000.  Virtually  every 
charity  which  Mr.  Schiff  had  supported 
during  his  lifetime  was  on  the  list.  The 
largest  individual  bequest  was  that  of 
$500,000  to  the  Federation  for  the  Sup- 
port of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies  of 
New  York  City.  A  bequest  of  $300,000 
was  made  to  the  Montefiore  Home  and 
Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases,  an  insti- 
tution in  whose  creation  and  support  Mr. 
Schiff  had  played  a  predominant  part. 
The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  re- 
ceived $150,000,  and  other  institutions 
received  sums  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$25,000.  To  New  York  University  was 
given     $50,000;     to     the     Metropolitan 
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[American  Cartoon] 

THE  FORTUNE  TELLERS 


-Detroit  News 


Museum  and  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary $25,000.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was 
given  to  Harvard  University,  whose 
Semitic  Museum  was  entirely  created  by 
Mr.  Schiff 's  generosity.  The  Tuskegee 
Institute  received  $10,000. 

Perhaps   the  best   short  definition   of 
the  significance  of  Mr.  Schiff's  life  was 
that   given   by    Chancellor    Elmer    Ells- 
worth Brown  of  New  York  University, 
who  said  at  the  opening  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business : 
That   honored   leader   of   men,    Jacob    H. 
Schiff.    *    *    *    was  one  of  the  small  but 
powerful  grou\>  who  have  made  the  higher 
commercial  life   of  New  York    City  what 


it  is  today.  Some  of  them  have  passed 
from  the  scene  in  recent  years,  some  of 
them  are  with  us  still-  in  active  life.  The 
future  historian  of  American  business  and 
industrial  affairs  must  set  forth  their 
careers  as  dominating  an  epoch  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  had  been  no  less  than 
majestic  in  its  power,  its  distinction  and 
its  forward  movement  among  the  ages. 
*      *      * 

Socialists  Again  Ousted  bi  the  New 
York  Assembly 

THE  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  Albany  on  Sept.  21  again 
ousted  three  of  the  five  Socialists  ex- 
pelled by  them  several  months  ago  on 
the    charge    of   disloyalty   and    sedition. 
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[American  Cartoon] 

WITHOUT  CONSTITUTIONAL  AUTHORITY 


-ffaRftgnP- 


St.    Louis    Times 


This  action  was  taken  only  after  a 
stormy  debate.  The  three  members  who 
were  again  ousted  were  Louis  Waldman, 
August  Claessens  and  Charles  Solomon. 
The  two  remaining  members  of  the 
group,  Samuel  Orr  and  Samuel  S.  De 
Witt,  were  sustained  in  the  tenure  of 
their  seats,  but  tendered  their  resigna- 
tion at  once  on  hearing  of  the  expulsion 
of  their  associates.  Both  of  these  two 
members  declared  that  the  majority  of 
the  Assemblymen  were  "  un-American  " 
and  that  they  would  not  sit  with  them. 
The  resolution  under  which  the  three 
were  again  ousted  read  as  follows: 
Whereas,  Louis  Waldman  of  the  Eighth 


District  and  August  Claessens  otf  the 
Seventeenth  District,  County  of  New 
York;  Samuel  A.  De  Witt  of  the  Third 
District  and  Samuel  Orr  of  the  Fourth 
District,  County  of  Bronx,  and  Charles 
Solomon  of  the  Twenty-third  District, 
County  of  Queens,  were  elected  -members 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  year  1920 ;   and 

Whereas,  A  resolution  was  adopted  im- 
mediately after  the  organization  of  this 
Assembly  for  the  session  of  1920,  deny- 
ing the  said  Louis  Waldman,  August 
Claessens,  Samuel  A.  De  Witt,  Samuel 
Orr  and  Charles  Solomon  seats  in  the 
Assembly  pending  an  investigation  of  the 
qualifications  and  eligibility  of  the  said 
five  persons  to  seats  in  the  Assembly ; 
and 

Whereas,    The    Judiciary    Committee    of 
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the  Assembly,  after  an  extended  investi- 
gation as  to  the  qualifications  and  eligi- 
bility of  the  aforesaid  persons,  recom- 
mended that  each  of  them  b^  declared 
ineligible  and  disqualified  to  occupy  seats 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  as  members  thereof,  and  said  re- 
port was  adopted  by  the  Assembly;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  persons  at  a  recent 
special  election  were  re-elected  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  by  their  exclusion ;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  Louis  Waldman,  Au- 
gust ClaesseVis  and  Charles  Solomon  were 
found   to  be  ineligible  to  sit  as  members 


of  this  Assembly  because  of  reasons  of  a 
disqualifying  character  personal  to  them- 
selves and  apart  from  the  consequences 
of  mere  membership  in  the  Socialist  Party 
of  America,  which  at  that  time  was  found 
by  this  Assembly  to  be  a  group  or  party 
advocating  and  committed  to  purposes 
and  policies  violating  in  essential  particu- 
lars the  necessary  qualification  of  loyalty 
to  State  and  nation,  but  which  said  So- 
cialist Party  of  America  has  since  the 
aforesaid  action  of  this  Assembly,  ac- 
cording to  information  furnished  to  this 
Assembly   by   the   Speaker  thereof,   aban- 
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doned  the  advocacy  of  such  principles  and 
policies;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  under  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  [name  of  mem- 
ber voted  on]  is  disqualified  to  have  or  to 
hold  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  member  thereof  and 
that  the  seat  to  which  he  was  elected  be 
declared  vacant. 

Our  $10,000,000,000  of  Foreign  Loans 

TT7EIGHTED  down  with  .45  calibre 
*  ■  revolvers,  no  fewer  than  eleven 
formidable  looking  documents,  engraved 
parchments  signed  by  the  names  of  the 
official  representatives  of  some  of  the 
largest  European  powers,  repose  in  two 
steel  drawers  in  a  barred  and  secluded 
room  in  the  United  States  Treasury  at 
Washington.  These  papers  are  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  for  loans  made 
during  the  World  War  to  the  allied  and 
associated  powers.  The  Allies  are  can- 
celing these  loans  little  by  little.  It  is 
a  long  process,  attended  by  many  dis- 
cussions   and    complications.      The    most 


vexing  question  is  the  collection  of  inter- 
est, which  is  confused  by  the  fluctuating 
rate  of  foreign  exchange.  Almost  all  the 
sums  advanced  were  loaned  at  5  per 
cent.  The  interest  is  not  always  paid, 
and  Congress  from  time  to  time  demands 
an  accounting  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. A  number  of  the  nations  in- 
volved have  been  remiss,  and  certain 
critics  of  the  Treasury  insist  that  they 
should  be  pressed  for  the  interest 
charges.  The  Treasury  policy  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  it  is  useless  to  de- 
mand money  from  those  who  cannot  pay. 

Certain  of  the  debtor  nations  still  have 
an  unpaid  balance  to  their  credit.  In 
some  cases,  notably  in  that  of  France, 
the  United  States  owes  a  considerable 
sum  for  railway  transportation,  port 
charges,  war  supplies,  &c.  Sales  for 
cash  and  credit  have  been  made  by  the 
United  States  to  the  allied  and  the  new 
nations  to  offset  this  indebtedness. 

The  war  loans  made  by  the  Treasury 
are  shown  in  full  in  the  following  table: 


Cash  Advanced.  Repaid. 


Great  Britain   $4,277,000,000.00 

France 2,287,477,800.00 

Italy 1,031,338,986.99 

Belgium    349,214,467.89 

Russia  ■ 187,729,750.00 

Czechoslovakia 60,524,041.10 

Serbia 26,780,465.56 

Rumania 25,000,000.00 

Greece 10,000,000.00 

Cuba  10,000,000.00 

Liberia 26,000.00 


$80,181,641.56 
31,449,357.55 


10,000.00 


605,326.34 
1,794,180.48 


500,000.00 


Balance. 

$4,196,818,538.44 

2,956,028,442,45 

1,631,338,986.99 

349,204,467.89 

187,729,750.00 

60,524,041.10 

26,175,139.22 

23,205,819.52 

10,000,000.00 

9,500,000.00 

26,000.00 


Total 


),565,091,511.54       $114,540,050.93       $9,450,551,005.61 


Records  of  the  World  War. 

THE  War  Department  is  now  prepar- 
ing for  publication  the  records  of 
the  World  War.  According  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  Register  there  have  already 
been  prepared  and  sent  to  the  public 
printer  the  following  volumes:  Field 
Orders  and  Annexes,  First  Army,  Rec- 
ords of  the  World  War,  Class  A,  Section 
II,  Vol.  1;  Summaries  of  Intelligence, 
First  Army,  Records  of  the  World  War, 
Class  A,  Section  II,  Vol.  3;  Field  Orders, 
Second  Army  Corps,  Records  of  the 
World  War,  Class  A,  Section  VI,  Vol.  1. 
Others  will  follow  as  soon  as  their 
preparation  is  complete. 

These  records  will  be  divided  into  three 


classes,  viz.:  Class  A,  records  of  mili- 
tary operations  overseas;  class  B,  rec- 
ords of  the  service  for  supplies  overseas, 
and  class  C,  record  of  military  activities 
in  the  United  States.  Each  class  will  be 
subdivided  into  sections  and  each  section 
into  volumes  corresponding  to  the  scheme 
of  organization  and  record  files  of  the 
War  Department  and  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  The  War  Department 
will  print  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
sets  strictly  for  the  official  use  of  the 
service,  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office  has  been  asked  to  provide  the 
sales  edition  to  take  care  of  the  outside 
demand.  Any  one  interested  in  obtain- 
ing copies  should  send  his  name  for  file 
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with  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  so  that  he 
may  receive  notice  as  each  volume  ap- 
pears. 

*     *     * 

Gorky's  Eulogy  of  Lenin. 

LENIN'S  glory  lacked  something — to 
be  praised  by  an  eminent  Russian 
writer.  This  has  now  been  supplied  by 
Maxim  Gorky.  In  an  article  published 
by  the  Kommunistichesky  International 
and  reproduced  by  the  Swedish  Folkets- 
dagblad  Politiken  on  Aug.  19,  Gorky, 
whose  true  feeling  tpward  the  Bolshevist 
leaders  has  long  been  obscure,  comes  out 
strongly  in  praise  of  Vladimir  Ilich 
Ulianov  (Lenin),  and  declares  him  to  be 
a  universal  genius,  a  source  of  energy 
which  has  molded  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion into  its  present  form,  a  modern 
Peter  the  Great,  morally  superior  to  all 
the  great  Statesmen  of  the  West,  an 
intellectual  giant  capable  by  his  iron  will 
of  bringing  about  a  world-wide  revolu- 
tion, a  man  aflame  with  "  the  Holy  Mad- 
ness of  the  Saints."  The  salient  pass- 
ages of  Gorky's  perfervid  dithyrambic 
are  given  herewith: 

Although  an  adherent  of  the  theory 
that  the  role  of  the  individual  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  is  infinitely- 
small,  Vladimir  Ilich  Lenin  is  neverthe- 
less—in my  opinion— a  fount  of  energy 
without  whose  influence  the  Russian  revo- 
lution would  not  have  been  able  to  as- 
sume its  present  form.  I  once— with  res- 
ervations—compared him  to  Peter  the 
Great.  People  smiled  at  this  comparison 
and  found  it  exaggerated.  But  it  was 
just  a  comparison  with  reservations,  for 
personally  I  consider  Lenin's  r61e  as 
Russia's  social  reformer  less  important 
than  his  significance  as  a  world  revolu- 
tionary. He  is  not  only  a  man  on  whose 
will  history  has  laid  the  awful  responsi- 
bility of  plowing  up  the  parti-colored, 
shapeless,  lazy  antheap  of  human  beings 
known  as  Russia.  His  will  is  a  tireless 
battering-ram  whose  blows  powerfully 
shake  the  massive  towering  capitalist 
States  of  the  West  and  the  soil  rotting 
for  thousands  of  years,  of  the  hideous, 
slave-built  despotisms  of  the  East.  I  still 
believe — as  I  believed  two  years  ago — tnat 
for  Lenin  Russia  is  simply  material  for 
an  experiment  that  has  been  begun  on  a 
world-embracing,   planetary   scale. 

At  first  this  thought  greatly  agitated 
me,  shadowed  as  it  was  by  a  sense  of 
pity  for  the  ;  Russian  people,  but  after 
seeing    how     *     *     *     as    the    revolution 


widens*  and  deepens,  it  continually  wakes 
to  life  and  organizes  forces  that  are  able 
to  destroy  the  foundations  of  the  capi- 
talist order,  it  seems  to  me  that  even 
if  Russia  is  doomed  to  be  the  object  of 
experiment,  it  is  unjust  to  put  the  blame 
for  this  on  a  man  who  is  trying  to  trans- 
form the  potential  energy  of  the  Russian 
working  masses  into  kinetic,  actual 
energy. 

When  people  accuse  Lenin  of  having 
started  the  civil  war,  I  think  of  Lloyd 
George  the  double-faced,  Clemenceau  the 
shameless  cynic,  and  Wilson  the  naive 
romanticist  cif  democracy.  All  these 
"  great  men  "  *  *  *;  the  Socialists  who 
voted  the  credits  for  organizing  this 
European  carnage ;  the  savants  who  in- 
vented poison  gas  and  other  beastlinesses  ; 
the  poets  who  in  1914  cursed  the  Ger- 
mans and  in  1918  the  British— all  this 
mold  and  rust  on  the  surface  of  the  dis- 
solving old  society,  it  is  these  whose  evil 
hands  have  inflicted  on  European  civil- 
ization a  deep,  perhaps  mortal,  wound, 
and  now  continue  to  martyr  Russia's 
body  with  Sadistic  glee  by  helping  to 
prolong  the  civil  war,  by  trying  to  stran- 
gle her  with  the  blockade,  and  kill  her 
little   children  with   cold   and   hunger. 

"  Lenin  has  made  mistakes  but  they  are 
the  mistakes  of  an  honest  man.  Lloyd 
George,  Clemenceau  &  Co.  have  behaved 
like  jailers  and  hangmen,  trying  to  mur- 
der a  whole  people.  Lenin  is  a  "scien- 
tific fanatic,"  with  icy  and  biting  logic, 
a  tongue  of  iron,  and  impregnable  calm. 
But  he  can  be  a  good  friend.  He  is 
more  human  than  any  of  my  contem- 
poraries. 

He  is  becoming  a  legendary  figure  to 
the  small  and  the  humble,  from  India  to 
Norway,  and  that  is  good,  for  the  mass 
of  men  must  believe  in  order  to  act. 
It  takes  too  long  to  wait  till  they  begin 
to  think  and  understand,  and  the  evil 
genius  of  capitalism  strangles  them  ever 
more  quickly  through  poverty,  alcohol- 
ism,  and   exhaustion. 

This  extraordinary  apotheosis  of  tne 
sombre  and  inscrutable  pope  of  Bol- 
shevism moved  the  Paris  Temps  to  make 
a  bitter  reply  in  its  issue  of  Sept.  9,  in 
which  it  referred  to  Gorky's  attack  on 
Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau  and  Wilson  in 
these  terms: 

And  one  thinks  of  all  the  blood,  of  all 
the  tears,  of  all  the  despairs  which  these 
"  errors  of  an  honest  man  "  (Lenin) 
have  cost  the  Russian  people :  one  thinks 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  people 
ruined  and  thrown  into  prison ;  one  thinks 
of  this  vast  country  reduced  to  utter 
misery,  where  only  the  hangman's  gib- 
bets dominate  the  solitude  of  its  steppes. 


Canada's  National  Status 


By  WILLIAM  BANKS 


OBJECTION  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  was  reiterated  by 
the  Liberals,  the  official  opposi- 
tion party,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
Canadian  Parliamentary  session.  The 
item  of  $80,000  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  representative  at  Washington  was 
passed  only  after  it  had  been  put  to  a 
vote  in  which  the  Government  had  a  ma- 
jority of  25.  The  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  the  Liberal  leader,  objected  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  trouble  was  sure  to 
follow  if  the  Canadian  plenipotentiary 
should  act  as  British  Ambassador,  as  it 
is  proposed  he  shall  do  in  the  absence  of 
the  Ambassador  on  vacations  or  through 
illness.  Mr.  King  visioned  difficulties, 
not  only  between  Britain  and  Canada, 
but  between  the  latter  country  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  a  former  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  and  one  of  Canada's  Com- 
missioners for  the  drawing  up  of  the 
famous  and  now  defunct  reciprocity 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  took  the  stand  that  the  idea 
was  simply  to  create  a  playground  for 
diplomacy.  He  challenged  the  Govern- 
ment to  show  that  the  present  system  of 
handling  Canadian  affairs  in  Washing- 
ton, largely  involving  negotiations 
through  British  channels,  had  resulted 
in  any  serious  delay.  In  matters  in 
which  Canada  was  directly  and  vitally 
concerned  her  interests  could  be  better 
served,  he  contended,  by  sending  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  to  Washington 
when  necessary. 

Back  of  these  criticisms  is  the  chagrin 
of  the  opposition  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  lay  before  Parliament  the 
papers  and  correspondence  leading  up 
to  the  decision — in  which  Britain  and 
the  United  States  concurred — that 
Canada  should  be  represented  at  Wash- 
ington by  one  with  plenipotentiary 
powers,  and  not  by  an  agent  or  by  the 
British  Embassy  alone.  This  corre- 
spondence was  moved   for  and  was  re- 


fused on  the  ground  that  it  was  of  a 
"  highly  confidential  character."  Cana- 
dians are  therefore  still  in  ignorance  of 
any  causes  other  than  those  given  in  the 
public  addresses  in  Parliament  or  else- 
where by  members  of  the  Government, 
leading  up  to  the  proposal.  Generally, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  public  opin- 
ion in  the  Dominion  is  in  favor  of  the 
plan,  though  there  is  some  desire  to  have 
more  information  as  to  what  the  status 
of  their  representative  is  to  be.  The 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  put  this 
view  in  these  words  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made: 

Will  he  be  accepted  as  a  Minister  by 
the  State  Department  at  Washington? 
*  *  *  We  regard  with  some  trepidation 
formal  arrangements  entered  into  three 
years  after  a  declared  policy  of  equality 
of  status  between  all  the  British  nations, 
by  which  it  is  possible  that  Canada  may 
accept,  ratify  and  confirm  a  status  of 
admitted  diplomatic  inferiority,  formally 
putting  her  name  to  documents  that  con- 
firm this  subordination.  If  the  Canadian 
Minister  at  Washington  is  only  a  camou- 
flaged chief  clerk  or  a  commissioner  it 
would  be  better  to  have  no  Minister  there. 

AN  OFFICIAL  EXPLANATION 

It  may  be  fairly  said,  however,  that 
the  majority  of  Canadians  are  inclined 
to  view  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the 
explanations  given  by  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
the  recently  resigned  Premier,  and  the 
Hon.  N.  W.  Powell,  President  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  prominent  Liberals  who  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Sir  Robert  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  Union  Government  for 
the  carrying  out  of  conscription  and 
other  war  measures  in  1917.  He  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  negotiations 
with  Britain  and  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  the  appointment  of  a  plenipo- 
tentiary. In  meeting  the  opinions  of 
critics  in  Parliament  he  said: 

We  are  going  to  do  two  things— manage 
our  own  affairs  and  maintain  the  unitv 
of  the  British  Empire.  We  believe  that 
we  are  entitled  to  manage  our  own  purely 
Canadian  affairs  within  the  British 
Empire,   and   that  is  what   this   policy  im- 
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plies  and  involves.  In  so  far  as  it  does 
involve  a  constitutional  departure  it  is 
the  logical  and  inevitable  development  of 
what  has  been  taking  place  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  past  five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
years;  it  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  the  work  of  our  soldiers 
overseas,  of  our  status  under  the  Peace 
Treaty,  and  of  the  present  position  of 
Canada  within  the  British  Empire  and 
in  the  world. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  took  much  the  same 
view.  He  pointed  out  also  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  work  transacted  by  the 
British  Embassy  at  Washington  had  re- 
lation to  the  interests  of  Canada.  Pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  the  work  of  British  Am- 
bassadors in  guarding  Canadian  rights, 
he  nevertheless  declared  that  the  staff 
of  the  embassy  at  Washington  was 
never  selected,  "  so  far  as  we  could  ob- 
serve, with  any  purpose  of  placing 
thereon  persons  specially  familiar  with 
the  ideals  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  with  conditions  in  Canada."  The 
Government  accepted  full  responsibility 
for  the  course  it  had  taken,  because  it 
believed  that  the  "  time  has  long  since 
been  ripe  when  this  great  and  growing 
nation  should  have  its  own  direct  repre- 
sentative at  Washington."     He  added: 

Further  than  that,  the  intimate  associa- 
tion between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  led  to  a  very  per- 
fect understanding  between  the  peoples 
of  the  two  countries.  Perhaps  there  are 
no  two  nations  in  the  world  between 
whose  peoples  a.  more  perfect  comprehen- 
sion exists  at  the  present  time  than  that 
which  does  exist  between  the  people  of 
Canada  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  *  *  *  This  proposal  will  tend 
not  only  to  the  good  of  this  country,  but 
to  a  more  perfect  understanding  and  bet- 
ter relations  between  the  empire  of  which 
we  form  a  part  and  the  great  republic 
of  our  kinsmen  to  the  south. 

CANADA  IN  THE  LEAGUE 

These  views  find  confirmation  in 
various  opinions  not  always  directly  re- 
lated to  the  discussion  on  the  Washing- 
ton representative.  For  instance,  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  will  eventu- 
ally become  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  almost  universal.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  independence  displayed  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  and  the 
view  that  Canada,  as  a  member  in  full 
standing,  would  always  vote  with  Britain 
and    the    empire    is    not    generally   sub- 


scribed   to.      The    Toronto    Globe,    com- 
mending   the    proposal    that    when    the 
United  States  does  come  in  the  delegates 
shall  in  no  case  vote  for  war  without 
specific   instructions   from   Congress   or 
from  the  people  by  referendum,  says: 
When  the  Peace  Treaty  was  before  the 
Canadian    Parliament   for    ratification    it 
was  made  plain  that  the  representatives 
of  Canada  in  the  assembly  of  the  League 
will  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada,  and  will  be  expected  to 
give    effect   by   their   votes   to    Canadian 
public   opinion   rather   than    that   of    the 
British  Empire  as  a  unit.    There  need  be 
no  fear,  therefore,  that  Canada's  voice  in 
the  League  will  be  merely  an  echo  of  that 
of  the  motherland.    Membership  confined 
to  the  reiteration  of  the  parrot-cry,  "  Me 
too!"  would  be  farcical.    Canada  enters 
the  League  as  a  nation,  and  her  repre- 
sentatives may  be  counted  upon  to  give 
expression  to  the  national  ideals  and  the 
national  will. 

The  Globe  is  a  stanch  believer  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  connection. 
So,  too,  is  The  Toronto  Star,  which 
voices  the  widespread  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  abolition  of  the 
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system  of  carrying  appeals  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  London.  "  Canada,"  says  The 
Star,  "  has  become  a  great  country  and  is 
fully  competent  to  maintain  her  own 
courts.  *  *  *  Canada  is  one  of  a 
group  of  British  nations,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  she  shall  rise  to  the  full 
exercise  of  her  privileges." 

AMENDING   THE  CONFEDERATION 
ACT 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  try  to  have  all  the  provinces 
agree  to  join  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  request  to  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  allow  Canada  to  amend  her  own 
Consitution  without  appealing  to  the 
King  and  his  advisers,  as  provided  under 
the  Act  of  Confederation.  There  is  little 
likelihood  of  unanimity  on  this,  how- 
ever, for  Quebec — the  province  that  some 
misunderstanding  people  think  would  be 
glad  to  break  away  from  the  imperial 
tie — does  not  want  it.  So  long  as  amend- 
ments to  the  measure  require  the  consent 
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of  the  British  Parliament,  Quebec's  lan- 
guage and  civil  law  rights  are  fully  pro- 
tected against  any  possible  aggression  by 
the  English-speaking  provinces.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  there  is  any  proposal  to 
attack  these  rights,  but  the  French 
Canadian  feels  that  his  privileges  have 
an  additional  safeguard  under  present 
conditions. 

■  The  Canadian  Parliament  has,  how- 
ever, adopted  a  resolution  asking  the 
Imperial  Parliament  so  to  amend  the 
Confederation  act,  legally  named  the 
British  North  American  act,  as  to  put 
beyond  question  the  extraterritorial  au- 
thority of  Canadian  legislation.  The 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  explains  it  this 
way: 

The  citizens  of  all  other  countries  are 
supposed  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  country's  laws  when  they  are 
beyond  its  bounds.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  is  by  no  means  sure  that  Canada's 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  is  not  com- 
plete as  it  is,  but  there  are  judgments 
both  for  and  against  that  view,  and  it  Is 
necessary  to  have  the  question  settled. 

The  anomaly  of  a  country  claiming 
the  full  status  of  a  nation  having  to  ask 
the  Parliament  of  another  country, 
though  in  its  own  family,  for  permission 
to  amend  its  charter  of  incorporation  is 
intelligible  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  Britain.  It  is  a  condition  that 
dates  back  to  the  days  when  Canada  and 
the  other  overseas  dominions  were 
colonies,  needing  all  the  protection  and 
assistance  that  the  motherland  could 
give.  Times  and  conditions  have  charged. 
The  Canada  of  the  present  has  recently 
concluded  trade  and  commercial  agree- 
ments with  the  West  Indies  by  direct 
conference  at  Ottawa  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  handled  through 
the  British  Colonial  Office  almost  ex- 
clusively. One  of  the  Under  Secretaries 
of  the  Colonial  Office  was  present  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity, but  the  business  of  the  gathering 
was  transacted  by  the  Canadians  and 
West  Indians  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their   respective   interests. 

STILL  ATTACHED  TO  EMPIRE 

There  will  be  further  advances  toward 

complete    nationhood     of    the    overseas 

dominions,  no  doubt,  but  few  in  Canada 

believe  that  these  will  tend  toward  dis- 
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integration  of  the  empire.  What  is  ap- 
parently quite  true  is  that  the  imperialis- 
tic idea  of  a  centralized  Cabinet  for  the 
whole  empire  is  dying  fast.  The  Daily 
Star  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  has 
perhaps  best  voiced  the  feeling  on  this. 
In  a  reference  to  Lord  Curzon's  state- 
ment in  the  British  Parliament  that 
there  was  some  hope  that  there  might 
come  out  of  the  Imperial  Conference  to 
be  held  next  year  an  "  Imperial  Cabinet, 
not  only  for  defense  but  for  other  mat- 
ters," that  paper  said: 

He  will  find,  we  believe,  practically  all 
of  the  dominions  against  him  on  that 
point.  *  *  *  Distinctly  the  sentiment 
today  in  the  dominions  is  for  their  crea- 
tion as  independent  nations  within  the 
empire,  united  by  bonds  of  sentiment 
and  by  allegiance  to  the  Crown  rather 
than  by  more  tangible  bonds. 

Many  papers  and  many  publicists  of 
Canada  might  be  quoted  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  of  the  timid  ones  and  the 
doubters  as  to  recent  proposals,  of  which 
that  of  a  plenipotentiary  to  Washington 
is  the  chief,  and  their  ultimate  results 
on  the  relations  between  the  dominion 
and  Britain.     The  Hamilton  Herald,  in 


discussing  the  proposals  adopted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  establishment  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  Canadian  navy,  holds  that 
it  is  time  Canada  began  to  lift  some  of 
the  burden  of  naval  protection  from 
Britain.  Its  attitude  illustrates  another 
angle  from  which  Canada  is  viewing  the 
problem  of  nationhood.  Dependence  on 
Britain  for  a  navy  "  without  contribut- 
ing a  cent  for  the  purpose  is,"  it  says. 
"  a  policy  which  any  self-respecting 
Canadian  should  blush  to  propose."  Then 
it  goes  on: 

Even  more  contemptible  is  the  plea 
put  forth  by  William  Duff,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia, 
that  should  danger  develop  Canada  could 
rely  for  naval  protection  upon  the  United 
States.  The  man  capable  of  making  that 
plea  seriously  is  not  fit  to  represent  any 
constituency  of  red-blooded  Canadians. 
Canada  is  able  to  stand  on  her  own  feet— 
to  provide  herself  with  defense  by  land 
and  sea.  Let  her  do  so  and  not  seek 
to  sponge  on  others,  either  on  the  mother 
country  or  on  a  neighbor. 

If  there  is  danger  to  British  connec- 
tion in  this  independence  of  thought  and 
the  actions  that  are  based  upon  it,  the 
Canadian  people  do  not  see  it 


SCIENCE  AND  DISCOVERY 

Mysteries  of  Animal  Life  at  Vast  Depths  Revealed  by  the 
New  Science   of    Oceanography 


TEE  latest  developments  in  the 
new  science  of  oceanography  fur- 
nished the  most  engrossing,  theme 
discussed  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  Cardiff,  Wales. 
These  came  out  in  the  address  of  the 
President,  Dr.  Herdman,  who  has  de- 
voted forty  years  to  the  unveiling  of 
the  secrets  of  the  sea.  His  science  over- 
steps the  bounds  of  several  other  sciences 
and  presses  them  into  service  for  solving 
its  problems.  Astronomical  data,  for  in- 
stance, aid  by  their  relation  to  tidal  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  ocean. 

Sir  John  Murray,  who  has  published 
a  remarkable  account  of  his  discoveries 
on  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger,  exem- 


plifies the  practice  of  combining  the 
functions  of  chemist,  physicist,  biologist, 
and  geologist  in  this  new  science.  The 
Challenger  expedition  was  so  rich  in  re- 
sults that  preparations  are  under  way 
for  a  second  Challenger  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. 

Explorations  in  the  Pacific  have  cre- 
ated a  working  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
floor  there.  V.  McCaughey,  an  Ameri- 
can oceanographer,  has  given  ten  years 
of  study  to  the  wonderful  life  in  the 
abysmal  depths  surrounding  the  mid- 
Pacific  archipelago  of  Hawaii.  The 
deepest  sea-sounding  on  record  is  six 
miles.  This  was  made  in  the  Challenger 
Deep,  in  the  North  Pacific  near  Guam, 
in  1900,  by  the  United  States  Cable  Sur- 
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vey  ship  Nero.  The  deepest  sounding 
in  the  South  Pacific  was  slightly  less. 
Either  of  these  soundings  exceeds  the 
highest  known  elevation  above  sea-level 


those  of  the  surface.  The  same  body- 
sinks  twice  as  fast  through  the  surface 
waters  as  through  the  abysmal  waters. 
Imagine  a  snow-storm  in  which  the  flakes 
fall    with    incredible    slowness,     and    you 


HOISTING  THE  TRAWL  NET  ON  THE  U.  S.  S.  ALBATROSS.  IN  THIS 
NET  AS  MANY  AS  800  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE 
HAVE  BEEN  BROUGHT  UP  FROM  A  DEPTH  OF  SEVERAL  MILES 
{Courtesy  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Toumsend,  Director  of  the  Neio  York  Aquarium) 


— Mount  Everest  in  the  Himalayas — 
five  and  a  half  miles  high.  The  greatest 
ocean  depth  remains  unknown,  accord- 
ing to  Murray.  In  the  words  of  Mc- 
Caughey: 

The  abysmal  plain  is  pitch-dai'k,  wholly 
devoid  of  sunlight.  It  is  icy-cold.  Silence 
reigns  supreme.  There  are  no  seasonal 
changes.  There  is  a  slight  and  slow 
rhythm  of  tides,  temperatures,  and  cur- 
rents. The  life-processes  of  the  abysmal 
animals  are  exceedingly  slow.  In  many 
life  features  the  deep-sea  organisms  show 
marked  resemblance  to  those  which  in- 
habit polar  regions.  In  the  warm  sur- 
face-waters, reef-building  and  other  kinds 
of  lime  deposition  go  on  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  In  the  ice-cold  deep  waters 
there  occur  no  important  lime-secreting 
forms.  The  colder  the  water  the  more 
viscid  it  becomes.  In  the  tropical  Pacific 
the   deep   waters   are   twice   as   viscid   as 


have  an  image   of   the   tedious  deposition 
of  solid  particles  upon  the  ocean  floor. 

Hydroids  and  many  other  deep-sea  an- 
imals have  developed  special  organs  for 
catching  the  manna  that  falls  from  the 
surface  waters.  To  appreciate  the  pres- 
sure under  which  these  creatures  live 
compare  the  sea-level  pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  with  the  six- 
ton  pressure  to  the  square  inch  at  a 
depth  of  six  miles.  A  removal  of  this 
pressure  of  gravity  would  raise  the  sea 
level  200  feet.  Not  that  the  deep-sea  den- 
sity is  greater  than  the  surface  water. 
The  strongest  submarine  vessel  cannot 
stand  the  pressure  at  a  depth  greater 
than  200  feet.  That  the  ocean  floor  is 
strewn  with  fragments  of  skeleton  or- 
ganisms proves  that  anything  will  sink 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  will  sink 
in  a  glass  of  water.  The  enormous  pres- 
sure that  crushes  sinking  ships,  however, 
does  not  disturb  the  tissues  and  functions 
of  fragile  deep-sea  animals.  Creatures 
so  soft  that  they  disintegrate  when  with- 
drawn from  deep-sea  pressure  have  slow- 
ly become  adapted  to  conditions  in  deep- 
er and  deeper  waters  through  long  pe- 
riods of  evolution. 

In  the  twilight  zone  fauna,  between  the 
surface  water  and  the  abysmal  depths, 
all  animals  from  bacteria  to  fishes  emit 
luminous  rays,  but  animals  of  the  cold 
abyss  are  seldom  light  bearing.  Fresh- 
water fauna  have  no  luminosity.  Abys- 
mal animals  vary  in  vision  from  total  , 
blindness  to  the  possession  of  large  and 
specialized  eyes.  The  fishes  that  migrate 
all  over  the  abysmal  plains  have  very 
large  eyes,  and  their  colors  are  as  bril- 
liant as  those  which  live  near  the  surface 
light.  For  example,  the  common  fresh- 
water eels,  disappearing  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  their  life  history,  have  been  found 
again  about  the  Azores,  having  turned  a 
silvery  color  and  developed  very  large 
eyes.  Their  breeding  place,  near  Ber- 
muda, is  at  least  2,000  feet  deep. 

Prophetic  of  more  important  develop- 
ments in  the  science  of  radioactivity  is 
the  discovery  in  the  Pacific  red  clays 
and  radiolarian  oozes  of  maximum 
amounts  of  radium.  This  discovery  is 
of  great  importance  to  mankind.  Life 
is  omnipresent  in  the  ocean.  The  silica- 
secreting  algae  are  fairly  common  on 
the  sea  floor;  so  are  calcareous  animal 
remains.  The  manna  that  falls  to  the 
abysmal  fishes  sinks  from  the  "  floating 
meadows  of  the  sunlit  surface  waters." 

In  the  present  shortage  of  food  and 
other  necessaries  the  ocean  is  being 
looked  to  more  and  more  for  new  sources 
of  food,  leather,  oil  and  chemicals.  The 
Italian  Royal  Commission  has  long  been 
making  a  special  study  of  navigation  and 
fisheries  with  this  idea  in  view.  It  has 
made  periodical  cruises  at  various,  sea- 
sons of  the  year  to  study  the  physico- 
chemical  modifications  of  sea  water  at 
various  depths.  On  cruises  to  Libya  its 
members  have  visited  the  sponge  banks 
in  the  Ionian  and  Tyrrhenian  seas  for 
the  special  study  of  fish,  and  have  gone 
to  the  Albanian  coast  to  study  the  scien- 


tific technique  of  the  fishing  industry. 
Stations  have  been  installed  along  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Sardinia  and  Sicily  for 
the  benefit  of  merchant  ships,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  accurate  observations 
in  weather  and  for  announcing  storms 
by  wireless.  They  established  thirty 
aerological  stations  fcr  the  benefit  of 
aeronauts. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  their 
many  activities  centres  in  the  biological 
station  at  Messina.  Here  a  violent  cur- 
rent, probably  owing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean tide,  rushes  twice  in  each  direc- 
tion four  times  a  day  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  funnel,  flinging  itself 
against  the  marine  ridge,  which  forces 
it  upward.  The  currents  form  huge 
whirlpools,  which  cast  animals  to  the 
surface  from  abysmal  depths.  Thus 
naturalists  have  for  observation  before 
them  in  the  Messina  Aquarium  mys- 
terious creatures  of  the  abyss,  alive  and 
intact. 

In  recapitulating  the  latest  discover- 
ies, Dr.  Herdman  emphasized  their  dual 
interest  of  utility  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge. For  example,  pelagic  fish,  travel- 
ing in  shoals,  such  as  herring  and  mack- 
erel, feed  upon  the  copepoda.  One  Sum- 
mer, in  the  herring  fishery  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  fishermen 
found  large,  red  patches  on  the  sea, 
where  tne  fish  were  abundant;  these 
patches  proved  to  be  swarms  of  the 
copepoda,  and  the  stomachs  of  the  her- 
ring were  engorged  with  it. 

Of  vital  importance  is  the  introduction 
of  a  new  food-fish  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  deep  water  tile  fish  was  dis- 
covered in  1879  by  a  United  States  fish- 
ing schooner  south  of  Nantucket.  Great 
numbers  of  these  fish  were  caught,  and 
for  two  years  they  were  largely  mar- 
keted. Then  some  catastrophe  happened 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  in  1882 
millions  of  dead  tile  fish  were  floating 
over  a  sea  area  of  thousands  of  miles. 
For  years  not  a  single  tile  fish  was 
caught.  This  destruction  was  believed 
to  be  caused  by  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature  in  the  water  at  the  bottom, 
due  to  a  withdrawal  southward  of  the 
warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
inrush  of  the  cold  Labrador  current. 
That   this   tile   fish    is   again    abundant 
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around  Nantucket  and  Long  Island,  how- 
ever, is  reported  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Townsend, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Aquarium. 
For  national  efficiency,  maritime  peo- 


ples are  taking  a  more  enlightened  inter- 
est in  this  new  science  of  oceanography, 
which  underlies  the  development  of  mari- 
time industries. 


Science  in  the  Port  of  Missing   Ships 


That  the  searchlight  of  science  has 
been  effectually  focused  on  the  problem 
of  largely  salving  from  the  sea-floor 
the  fleets  of  vessels  lost  in  the  last  six 
years  two  ingenious  inventions  bear  evi- 
dence, one  in  this  country  and  one  in 
England.  Both  methods  greatly  reduce 
the  need  of  divers,  though  neither  dis- 
penses with  them  altogether.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  yet  practicable  to  raise 
the  Lusitania  from  where  the  Germans 
sank  it  in  287  feet  of  water.  However, 
at  any  depth  feasible  for  divers,  both 
methods  are  considered  practical  by  cer- 
tain shipping  and  salvage  concerns. 

The  American  method  was  invented  by 
A.  B.  Saliger,  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  It  consists  of  a  burrowing 
machine  for  passing  cables  under  the 
hull  of  a  sunken  ship,  and  a  resilient 
pontoon  for  lifting  power.  From  the 
deck  of  a  salvage  tug  or  other  vessel 
one  operates  a  burrowing  machine  in 
the  shape  of  a  double  torpedo  with 
counter-rotating  propellers  driven  by 
electric  motors,  and  steers  the  machine 
with  rudders.  The  direction  and  posi- 
tion of  the  machine  are  indicated  to  the 
operator  by  the  automatic  action  of  elec- 
tric lights  on  a  signal-board  beside  him. 
A  diver  has  to  be  sent  down  to  place  the 
machine   in  position  for  carrying    each 


cable  under  the  hull.  This  placing  is  all 
the  diver  has  to  do  with  the  burrower. 
Once  in  position  the  machine  of  itself 
overcomes  the  first  of  th?  two  main  dif- 
ficulties of  raising  wrecks. 

The  other  main  difficulty  lies  in  ap- 
plying adequate  power  to  the  lifting 
cables,  in  a  storm-proof,  way.  This  is 
overcome  by  attaching  to  the  cables  col- 
lapsible pontoons — rubber  bags  in  a 
canvas  casing  with  a  network  of  rope 
outside.  Each  pontoon,  when  inflated, 
can  lift  twenty-five  tons;  so,  when  the 
weight  of  the  ship  is  known,  the  num- 
ber of  pontoons  needed  to  raise  it  is 
easily  calculated.  They  will  float 
stranded  vessels  without  need  of  jetti- 
soning the  cargoes. 

By  the  English  method  a  powerful 
airgun  is  loaded  oh  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  lowered  to  the  level  of  ihe  sunken 
vessel,  aimed  at  the  hull  by  means  of 
magnetic  power,  and  discharged  by  elec- 
tricity. This  special  airgun  shoots  into 
the  vessel  a  novel  form  of  grip,  which, 
after  penetrating  the  hull,  automatically 
spreads  two  arms  so  as  firmly  to  grasp 
the  plates.  When  enough  of  these  grips 
have  been  shot  into  place  the  vessel  can 
be  refloated  by  means  of  the  lifting- 
cables  attached  to  them. 


Enabling  the  Blind  to  Read  by  Ear 


A  British  instrument  called  the  opto- 
phone, which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
blind  to  hear  the  printed  page,  was  de- 
scribed in  the  July  issue  of  Current 
History.  A  new  device,  called  the  typo- 
phone,  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Max 
Herz  last  June  before  a  convention  of 
instructors  of  the  blind  in  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Herz,  who  is  a  Viennese  specialist  in 
heart  diseases,  brought  his  invention  to 
this  country  at  the  request  of  a  group 


of  organizations  and  individuals  inter- 
ested in  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  and  it  is  said  to  be  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Herz  based  his  invention  on  a 
sound  alphabet  which  he  derived  from 
the  Morse  code;  only  he  eliminates  the 
dash  and  uses  the  dot  in  various  com- 
binations. A  phonograph  record  is  made 
of  a  story  in  this  sound  language.  The 
instrument  in  which  the  record  is  placed 
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resembles  a  phonograph  equipped  with  a 
sound  box.  After  learning  the  new  al- 
phabet the  blind  person  is  enabled  to 
hear  the  story  played. 

In  making  the  record  the  maker  uses 
an  instrument  like  a  typewriter  for 
punching  holes  in  a  narrow  tape,  each 
group  of  perforations  forming  a  letter. 
By  running  this  tape  through  an  elec- 
trical machine  the  perforations  are 
transferred  in  sound  to  a  master  record. 
From  this  records  are  duplicated  in  any 
number. 

"  Typophonia,"  as  Dr.  Herz  calls  his 
system,  enables  the  blind  to  read  more 
rapidly  than  by  the  braille  system,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  much  easier  to  learn.  A 
book  of  200  printed  pages  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  record  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  same  book  in  braille  would  take 
about  1,000  pages,  made  at  much  greater 
expense.  Such  a  typophone  record,  ac- 
cording to  the  inventor,  would  cost  from 
2  to  5  cents. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  typophone  itself 
would    be    about    $15.     Asked  why  the 


sound  alphabet  should  not  reproduce  the 
spoken  words,  Dr.  Herz  answered  that  it 
would  take  400  phonograph  records  to 
reproduce  what  a  six-inch  record  will 
hold.  Moreover,  the  spoken  word  on  the 
'ordinary  phonograph  is  hard  to  compre- 
hend. The  expense  of  reproducing  200 
pages  on  600  phonograph  records  would 
be  prohibitive,  and  to  store  such  a 
"  book  "  there  would  be  needed  a  space 
large  enough  to  hold  the  combined  works 
of  Dickens  and  Shakespeare.  On  the 
other  hand,  typophone  records  of  all  the 
works  of  Dickens  and  Shakespeare  could 
be  stored  in  a  cylindrical  box  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  six  inches  deep.  Six 
thin  typophone  records,  costing  from  12 
to  30  cents,  would  make  the  Bible  avail- 
able to  a  blind  person,  which,  in  braille, 
takes  several  volumes. 

Dr.  Herz  has  made  200  models,  of 
which  he  has  discarded  all  but  one. 
That  one  he  brought  to  this  country.  He 
has  made  records  in  German,  English 
and  Polish,  and  he  says  they  can  be  made 
in  any  language. 


The  Wonder  of  Helium 


A  rise  from  the  position  of  a  labora- 
tory curiosity,  of  such  rarity  as  to  cost 
$1,700  a  cubic  foot,  to  that  of  a  com- 
modity producible  at  5.22  cents  a  cubic 
foot,  in  quantities  to  meet  a  great  de- 
mand for  both  industry  and  science,  is 
the  record  of  the  new  element  helium 
since  1918.  Up  to  that  year,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  cubic  yards  of  the 
new  element  had  been  collected,  fifty 
years  after  its  (astronomical)  discovery. 

The  French  astronomer  Janssen,  in 
1868,  directed  attention  to  a  brilliant 
yellow  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's 
photosphere.  In  the  same  year  the  Eng- 
lish scientists,  Edward  Frankland  and 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  inferred  the  new 
element  and  gave  it  the  name  helium, 
meaning  the  element  of  the  sun.  This 
discovery  excited  great  interest,  and  a 
diligent  quest  for  the  substance  began. 
Scientific  investigations  carried  on  for 
some  years  showed  the  presence  of  heli- 
um in  some  stars.  In  1882  Palmieri  ob- 
served the  same  yellow  line  in  the  spec- 
trum of  flames  issuing  from  Mount  Ve- 


suvius, and  found  traces  of  helium  in 
the  lavas.  Later  Hillebrand,  in  the 
United  States,  extracted  a  small  amount 
of  the  actual  gas  from  a  rare  mineral, 
but  did  not  at  the  time  recognize  the 
nature  of  his  discovery.  In  1893  the 
late  Sir  William  Ramsay  identified  heli- 
um as  a  constituent  of  certain  minerals 
in  the  earth's  surface,  and  two  years 
later  he  extracted  it  from  the  mineral 
.cleveite. 

In  1903  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  the 
Curies,  working  independently,  found 
that  helium  was  associated  with  radio- 
active minerals,  and  established.^  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
atomic  disintegration  of  radium.  The 
new  element  was  found  to  belong  to  the 
argon  series  of  elements,  which  are  alike 
in  being  gases  and  different  from  all 
other  elements  in  being  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  chemical  combination.  The 
discovery  of  helium  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  discovery  of  radioactivity. 

Enough  helium  was  obtained,  by  ex- 
pensive,   refined    processes,    to    examine 
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its  chemical  and  physical  properties.  Its 
most  striking  physical  property  is  its 
greater  resistance  to  liquefaction  than 
that  of  any  other  gas.  Sir  James  Dewar, 
in  1898,  succeeded  in  liquefying  a  minute 
quantity  of  it,  which  he  had  obtained 
from  natural  gas  at  Bath.  In  1908 
Onnes  of  Leyden,  liquefying  a  larger 
quantity,  succeeded  in  reaching  a  tem- 
perature of  271  degrees  below  zero  Cen- 
tigrade. He  came  little  short  of  the  ab- 
solute zero — minus  273  degrees — the 
temperature  at  which,  theoretically,  all 
heat  movements  would  cease,  and  molec- 
ular matter  would  be  contracted  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

It  is  known  that  many  elements,  when 
cooled  down  toward  this  temperature, 
change  their  electrical  properties,  so  this 
experiment  with  helium  opens  up  many 
possibilities  in  processes  and  industries 
where  very  low  temperatures  are  needed. 
When  helium  is  possibly  solidified  the 
lowest  temperature  attainable  will  be 
reached.  Onnes  liquefied  the  helium  by 
means  of  liquid  hydrogen  and  pressure. 
He  found  that  liquid  helium  has  a  speci- 
fic gravity  of  0.15,  the  lightest  of  all 
liquids. 

When  Great  Britain  entered  the  war 
there  was  found  to  be  great  need  of 
helium  and  no  means  of  getting  it.  The 
hydrogen  used  to  inflate  dirigibles  and 
observation  balloons  being  highly  in- 
flammable and  explosive,  the  balloons 
were  easy  to  destroy  with  bullets.  Heli- 
um being  non-inflammable  and  non-ex- 
plosive, and,  next,  to  hydrogen,  the 
lightest  of  gases,  would  have  been  an 
ideal  substitute.  Its  lifting  power  is 
only  8  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  hy- 
drogen. Experiments  with  other  non- 
inflammable  gases  proved  unsuccessful 
because  of  their  too  great  weight. 
Equally  unsuccessful  at  the  time  were 
the  British  efforts  to  separate  helium 
from  the  mine  gases  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  from  the  natural  gas  issuing 
from  certain  wells  in  Canada.  On  the 
proposal  of  Sir  Eichard  Threlfall,  the 
Admiralty  Board  of  Invention  and  Re- 
search sent  Professor  McLennan,  in  1915, 
to  determine  the  helium  contents  of  the 
natural  gases  in  Alberta  and  New 
Brunswick,    and    to    devise    methods    of 


extracting  and  purifying  them.  Pro- 
fessor McLennan  succeeded,  but  not 
in  time  for  the  war.  Last  June  he 
gave  a  full  account  of  his  work  to  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London.  He  re- 
ported that  from  Alberta  alone  over 
10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  helium  a  year 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  other  sources  in  the  empire  would 
bring  the  yearly  supply  up  to  more  than 
12,000,000  cubic  feet.  Even  though  this 
amount  would  keep  only  a  very  few  large 
airships  in  commission,  he  deemed  it  im- 
portant to  secure  the  supply  and  pre- 
serve the  main  bulk  of  it  for  emergen- 
cies, as  the  supply  of  natural  gas  is 
limited,  and  only  in  certain  natural  gases 
does  much  helium  occur. 

In  the  United  States,  as  early  as  1907, 
helium  had  been  discovered  in  some  of 
the  Western  natural  gases,  especially  in 
the  wells  of  Texas  and  Kansas.  After 
we  entered  the  war  it  was  recognized  at 
once  that  the  filling  of  lighter-than-air 
dirigibles  with  this  gas  would  provide  a 
weapon  of  decisive  importance.  There- 
fore the  Government,  through  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  launched  a  pro- 
gram for  the  large-scale  production  of 
helium  from  natural  gas.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  certain 
commercial  concerns,  plants  for  helium 
extraction  were  erected  at  Petrolia  and 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  when  the 
armistice  was  signed  about  150,000  cubic 
feet  of  this  gas,  compressed  under  2,000 
pounds  pressure  in  steel  cylinders,  were 
on  the  docks  ready  for  shipment  to 
France. 

In  1919  helium  was  found  to  constitute 
2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  natural  gas  in  the 
wells  of  Kansas,  Texas  and  elsewhere. 
Means  had  been  devised  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  to  39  cents  a  cubic 
foot  in  the  plant  at  Petrolia,  Texas. 
Another  plant,  constructed  by  the  Navy 
Department  at  Fort  Worth,  produced 
helium  at  a  cost  of  5.22  cents  a  cubic 
foot.  Still  further  reductions  are  ex- 
pected. But,  as  only  a  special  type  of 
natural  gas  contains  helium,  the  supply 
is  limited,  especially  as  this  natural  gas 
is  fast  consumed  for  domestic  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  The  Government  made 
a  large  appropriation  for  the  survey  of 
the    sources   of   helium   in   this   country 
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and  to  provide  means  for  its  conserva- 
tion. The  field  survey  in  progress  is 
to  locate  gas  wells  presumed  to  contain 
helium,  to  analyze  samples  of  gas  from 
them  and  to  estimate  their  probable 
yield.  In  the  extraction  of  helium  from 
the  natural  gas  the  component  parts  are 
separated  as  by-products  in  order  to 
make  the  by-products  pay  for  the 
process. 

Helium  can  be  used  as  a  filling  for 
thermionic  amplifying  valves  (vacuum 
tubes),  and  for  tungsten  incandescent, 
filament  lamps;  also  for  producing  gas 
arc  lamps  in  which  tungsten  terminals 
are  used.  In  spectroscopy,  especially  for 
investigations  in  the  ultra-violet  region 
of  the  spectrum,  helium  is  invaluable, 
and  its  use  will  be  rapidly  extended  in 
this  field.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if 
divers  are  supplied  with  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  helium  the  rate  of  expulsion 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  lungs  will  be 
increased  and  the  period  of  submergence 
prolonged.  The  widest  immediate  appli- 
cation of  helium  is  to  be  found  in  low- 
temperature  research. 

In  France  Professor  Mouren  has  shown 
that  practically  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
helium  are  obtainable  from  the  gases 
issuing  from  hot  springs  and  from  the 
ground  in  volcanic  regions. 

DINOSAURS  OF  ALBERTA— Two  of 
the  most  remarkable  dinosaur  beds  in 
North  America  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  the  valleys  of  the  Ked  Deer 
and  Belly  Rivers  in  Alberta.  They  ex- 
tend along  some  twenty  miles  of  these 
valleys.  A  few  of  the  species,  of  which 
fine  specimens  have  just  been  unearthed, 
are  common  to  both  beds;  but  a  layer  800 
feet  thick  separates  the  later  bed,  on 
the  upper  Red  Deer  River,  from  the 
Belly  River  bed,  and  consists  of  marine 
deposits  and  remains.  Among  the  new 
trophies  is  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
horned  dinosaur,  the  fossilized  skeleton 
of  a  duck-billed  dinosaur  and  the  fine 


skull  of  an  armored  dinosaur  which  had 
the  protection  of  massive  bone  plates  an 
inch  thick  embedded  in  the  skin.  These 
gigantic  creatures  lived  on  what  was 
then  a  small  but  fertile  land  area  of 
Western  Canada,  and  browsed  on  fig 
trees.  This  area  was  an  island  or  penin- 
sula in  a  central  sea  which  extended 
from  the  Peace  River  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, with  a  coast  line  near  Field  and 
Banff.  The  silt  in  which  the  dinosaurs 
are  found  was  probably  washed  down 
from  the  high,  mountainous  country  to 
the  west. 

NEW  STAR  IN  THE  SWAN— The 
new  star  of  the  second  to  third  magni- 
tude, recently  observed  in  the  constella- 
tion Cygnus  (The  Swan),  increased  in 
brightness  from  Aug.  20  to  25,  and 
gradually  decreased  through  September. 
Astronomers  account  for  it  as  caused  by 
a  collision  between  a  large  comet  and 
a  comparatively  dim  sun.  It  appeared 
on  the  edge  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  it  is 
considered  significant  that  nearly  all 
these  temporary  stars  have  appeared  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Galaxy. 

Cygnus,  or  the  Northern  Cross,  is  al- 
most overhead  at  10  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, showing  as  a  kite-shaped  parallelo- 
gram formed  by  the  stars  Alpha,  Beta 
and  Delta  Cygni,  and  another  star, 
Gamma,  at  the  base  of  the  long  stem  OT 
the  "Cross."  The  Northern  Cross  is1 
tilted  northwestward,  and  Nova,  the  new 
star,  is  just  outside  of  Delta  Cygni,1 
about  midway  between  Vega  and  Alpha 
Cygni,  but  nearer  to  the  Pole  Star  than 
Alpha  or  Vega.  During  the  first  few 
nights  after  the  discovery  of  Nova,  when 
its  brightness  was  fast  increasing,  ob- 
servations were  interrupted  by  cloudy 
weather.  The  discovery  was  made  in 
England  by  Denning,  Astronomer  Royal; 
also  by  Professor  William  H.  Pickering 
of  the  Harvard  Astronomical  Station, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  by  Professor 
Charles  C.  Conroy  of  Los  Angeles. 


Lithuania's    Fight   for    Independence 

Story  of  the  Polish-Russian-Lithuanian  Conflict 
and    of    the    New    Boundaries    Agreed    Upon 


BY  its  decisions  on  Sept.  20,  1920, 
in  the  cases  of  the  Aland  Islands 
and  Lithuania,  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  not  only  pre- 
vented four  nations  from  engaging  in 
war,  but  affirmed  the  value  of  its  ex- 
istence for  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
shed  a  ray  of  hope  on  the  darkening 
gloom  of  suffering  Europe.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  a  conflict  was  be- 
ginning of  vital  interest  to  every  Ameri- 
can, for  it  threatened  a  renewal  of  the 
great  war  and  the  possible  spread  of 
Bolshevism  to  every  land  unless  checked 
by  the  might  of  American  armies. 

Bolshevism  was  seeking  to  extend  its 
area  west,  across  the  weak  line  of  bor- 
der States,  across  East  Prussia  and  the 
Danzig  corridor,  into  Germany,  whence 
it  hoped  to  poison  all  Europe  and  over- 
throw western  civilization,  which  it  calls 
"capitalistic."  Tchitcherin,  the  Bolshe- 
vist Foreign  Minister,  who  is  quite  as 
shrewd  as  the  allied  diplomats,  long  ago 
foresaw  the  need  of  Russian  expansion 
and  the  revival  of  trade  if  the  Soviet 
State  was  to  preserve  its  existence.  He 
therefore  made  peace  first  with  Latvia, 
gaining  access  to  the  port  of  Reval  on 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Next,  after  more 
protracted  negotiations  with  Lithuania, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Moscow 
on  July  12. 

INDEPENDENCE  RECOGNIZED 
Six  days  earlier  Poland  had  agreed  to 
recognize  Lithuania  as  a  de  facto  inde- 
pendent State.  This  was  eminently  just 
from  an  ethnographic  point  of  view,  for 
the  Lithuanians  are  neither  Slavs  nor 
Poles.  Although  for  four  hundred  years 
Lithuania  and  Poland  were  integral 
parts  of  one  kingdom,  the  Poles  them- 
selves always  recognized  the  ethnic  dif- 
ference. Their  idea,  as  expressed  to  the 
writer  by  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Pad- 
erewski — to  whom  Poland  owes  more 
than  to  any  other  man  for  her  existence 
— was  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for 


both  countries  if  Poland  and  Lithuania 
again  formed  one  Government,  "but," 
he  added,  "  if  the  Lithuanians  wish  to 
remain  separate,  very  well;  that  is  their 
affair,  we  shall  not  try  to  prevent  them." 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  wedge  driven 
in  by  early  migrations  between  the 
Esthonians  and  the  Finns  on  the  north 
and  the  Poles  and  Slavs  on  the  south. 
When  the  powerful  Teutonic  orders  in 
the  fourteenth  century  threatened  their 
national  existence,  Jagiello,  Grand  Duke 
of  Lithuania,  cast  about  for  some  al- 
liance to  resist  them.  He  found  Poland 
and  Hungary  ready  to  help  him  and 
contracted  a  marriage  with  Princess 
Jadwiga,  who  had  an  equal  right  by  in- 
heritance to  the  thrones  of  both  those 
countries.  The  marriage  took  place  on 
February  18,  1386,  three  days  after 
Jagiello  had  been  crowned  King  of  Po- 
land at  Cracow. 

Under  the  Jagiellonic  dynasty,  which 
lasted  until  the  death  of  Sigismund  in 
1572,  Poland  experienced  her  greatest 
prosperity  and  her  dominions  extended 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  She 
then  formed  a  real  buffer  State,  holding 
back  the  Muscovite  hordes  on  the  east 
and  the  infidel  Turks  on  the  south.  A 
hundred  years  later,  John  Sobieski  saved 
Europe  from  Moslem  domination  by  his 
victory  over  the  Ottoman  troops  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna. 

Strange  it  is,  how  history  repeats 
itself  and  Europe  is  again  menaced  by 
Russian  and  Turk,  their  methods  of  con- 
quest by  torture  and  massacre  differing 
very  little  from  those  of  250  years  ago. 
The  danger,  now  probably  averted,  was 
that,  whereas  Lithuanians  and  Poles 
then  were  united,  today  there  was  risk 
of  their  being  separated  by  Bolshevist 
craft  and,  pursuing  antagonistic  poli- 
cies, of  their  being  conquered  piecemeal. 

LITHUANIA'S  NEW  BOUNDARIES 
The    Bolsheviki    recognized    the    inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  promised  to  give 
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her  3,000,000  rubles  in  gold,  released  her 
from  all  share  in  the  old  Russian  debts 
and  defined  the  boundary,  giving  to  her 
Vilna,  Lida  and  Grodno,  as  well  as  parts 
of  the  province  of  Grodno  which  are 
ethnically  Lithuanian.  Vilna,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Lithuania,  was  handed 
over  by  the  Reds  after  three  weeks'  oc- 
cupation in  their  advance  against  the 
Poles,  a  sojourn  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous arrests  and  executions. 

As  the  Lithuanian  troops  marched  in 
on  the  west  of  the  city,  the  Bolshevist 
commissary  drove  out  on  the  east,  the 
red  flag  flying  from  the  radiator  of 
his  automobile.  And  then  there  began 
a  new  cause  of  worry  to  the  Poles,  for 
they,  too,  had  claimed  this  city.  The 
Lithuanian  frontier  agreed  to  by  the 
Moscow  treaty  begins  on  the  Dvina 
River  just  east  of  Dvinsk,  runs  slightly 
west  of  south  along  three  or  four  little 
lakes  to  the  Vilia  River  east  of  Vilna. 
Thence  it  goes  almost  due  south,  passing 
east  of  Lida  and  follows  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Province  of  Grodno  to 
the  Niemen.     [See  map,  Page  236.] 

The  southern  boundary  follows  the 
Niemen  westward  to  the  frontier  of  the 
old  province  of  Suwalki  and  ends  south- 
west of  Augustowo,  where  the  frontiers 
of  Suwalki  and  Lomza  meet  the  boundary 
of  East  Prussia.  It  is  this  area,  chiefly 
in  Suwalki,  but  partly  in  Grodno  and 
Vilna,  including  the  cities  named  after 
those  provinces  and  the  southern  edge 
of  Kovno  Province  and  the  city  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Niemen,  that  are  in 
dispute  with  Poland.  The  region  em- 
braces a  vast  forest  area  covering  410 
square  miles  in  Grodno,  which  is  of  great 
economic  importance  owing  to  the  timber 
industry. 

THE  POLISH  CORRIDOR 

The  boundary  proposed  in  the  Soviet 
terms  of  peace  with  Poland  cuts  off 
Lithuania  entirely  from  Russia,  grant- 
ing Poland  a  corridor  between  them, 
reaching  the  border  of  Latvia  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Dvina  and  the  Drissa. 
Thence  the  line  runs  slightly  southwest 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Svisloch  River, 
northwest  of  Minsk,  continues  to  near 
Baranovitchi,  passes  the  Oginski  Canal, 
turns  east  along  the  Pripet  to  the  region 


of  Luniniets  and  then  south  to  the  Zbrucz 
and  the  Rumanian  frontier. 

This  is  practically  the  line  along 
which  the  German  armies  rested  in  their 
invasion  of  Russia  in  1915,  and  forms 
the  best  strategic  frontier  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Dnieper.  It  also  closely 
corresponds  to  the  eastern  Polish 
frontier  after  the  second  partition  in 
1793.  Since  the  Russians  are  willing  to 
concede  this  territory  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions should  not  agree,  especially  as  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  fixed  no  definite 
eastern  Polish  boundary.  The  area  it 
incloses  is  somewhat  larger  than  that 
fixed  by  the  Peace  Conference,  but  it  has 
a  considerable  Polish  population  among 
its  3,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  Allies  in  fixing  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Poland  tentatively  left  to  her  the 
province  of  Suwalki.  This  includes  the 
town  of  Seiny,  which  the  Lithuanians 
were  very  loath  to  surrender  and  de- 
clared they  would  never  give  up  to 
Polish  occupation.  The  province  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Niemen 
River  and  on  the  west  by  East  Prussia. 
The  southern  line  is  formed  by  the 
Hancza,  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  near 
Grodno — which  is  connected  by  the  Au- 
gustowo Canal  with  the  Biebez,  about 
thirty-five  miles  further  east — and  an 
arbitrary  line  running  northwest  to  the 
East  Prussian  frontier,  leaving  a  nar- 
row Polish  corridor  only  twenty  miles 
wide  between  German  territory  and 
Southern  Lithuania.  An  active  traffic 
was  carried  on  before  the  war  by  the 
Augustowo  Canal  and  the  Biebez,  which 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Vistula.  The 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Suwalki  are  Lithuanians,  mostly 
in  the  north,  while  the  Poles,  who  con- 
stitute a  little  more  than  one-fifth  the 
population,  are  concentrated  in  the  south. 
Through  the  province  of  Lomza,  along 
the  border  of  Suwalki  forming  the  nar- 
row corridor,  the  Bolsheviki  sought  to 
establish  contact  with  East  Prussia. 
Lenin,  the  Bolshevist  Premier,  soon  after 
making  peace  with  Lithuania,  declared: 
We  are  fully  in  accord  with  M. 
Tchitcherin  when  he  acknowledges  that  it 
is  urgent  for  the  economic  and  industrial 
reconstitution   of  Russia  that  Russia  and 
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■  Germany  should  have  a  common  frontier 
in  the  future.  Therefore  our  offensive 
against  Poland  will  not  be  terminated  un- 
til  this   necessary   goal   is   reached. 

This  explains  the  Red  drive  against 
the  Poles  until  the  Soviet  troops  reached 
the  border  of  the  Allenstein  plebiscite 
region  of  East  Prussia  and  had  pushed 
on  toward  the  German  Polish  corridor, 
passing  Mlawa  and  cutting  the  Danzig- 
Warsaw  railway.  From  this  they  were 
hurled  back,  and  the  Poles  again  forged 
north,  clearing  the  German  frontier  of 
Soviet  troops,  many  of  whom  crossed  over 
and  were  interned,  and  then  pushing  on 
into  Suwalki.  At  this  point  the  Lithua- 
nians took  up  the  fight  to  defend  what  the 
Bolsheviki  had  cleverly  given  them,  prob- 
ably with  the  very  idea  that  it  would 
form  a  bone  of  contention  with  the  Poles. 

The  latter  entered  Augustowo  on  Aug. 
29  and  advanced  to  Seiny,  claiming  their 
mandate  from  the  Allies.  The  real  com- 
batants thus  were  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Allies,  masking  under  cover  respectively 
of  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  forces. 
Politically,  however,  the  Lithuanians 
would  oppose  Bolshevist  theories,  for  out 
of  112  members  in  the  Assembly  there 
are  only  about  a  dozen  radical  Socialists, 
the  majority  being  strongly  opposed  to 
extreme  Socialism.  The  Premier,  Dr. 
Grenius,  belongs  to  the  Socialist-Populist 
Party,  composed  of  radical  Liberals  who 
are  also  opposed  to  the  Red  theories. 

LITHUANIA   IN  ARMS 

Negotiations  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress at  Kovno  between  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians  to  settle  their  differences 
peacefully  were  broken  up,  owing  not 
only  to  the  Polish  advance,  but  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Poles  for  the  use  of  the 
Lithuanian  railways  and  the  provisional 
occupation  of  Vilna,  which  the  Lithua- 
nians said  would  conflict  with  their  treaty 
with  the  Bolsheviki.  The  Riga  Govern- 
ment sent  protests  to  the  Allies  and  to 
Washington,  and  Lithuanians  in  the 
United  States  began  to  get  busy,  their 
council  in  New  Jersey  asking  Secretary 
Colby  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms 
to  Poland  and  to  demand  the  withdrawal 
of  Polish  troops  from  Lithuania. 

The  Lithuanians  resisted  the  advance 
of  the  Poles  and  recaptured  Seiny  on 
Sept.  2.     Warsaw,  it  was  reported,  was 


about  to  demand  that  the  Lithuanians 
evacuate  Suwalki  within  ten  days. 
Lithuania  proposed  a  new  peace  confer- 
ence, suggesting  Mariampol  as  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  Warsaw  ultimatum 
was  never  sent.  The  best  elements  in 
both  countries  brought  pressure  to  bear 
for  peace,  realizing  that  good  relations, 
in  face  of  the  common  Bolshevist  and 
German  dangers,  are  far  more  important 
than  territorial  £ains. 

This  desirable  result  is  brought  nearer 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  whose  session 
of  Sept.  21  was  marked  by  the  dramatic 
scene  in  which  M.  Paderewski  made  a 
stirring  speech,  saying  Poland  desired  to 
be  in  complete  peace  with  Lithuania  and 
had  full  confidence  that  Lithuania  also 
desired  peace.  Then  M.  Woldemar,  the 
Lithuanian  Foreign  Minister,  and  the 
entire  delegation  walked  over  to  where 
the  Polish  delegates  were  sitting  and 
warmly  shook  hands  with  them,  amid 
cheering  by  the  spectators.  It  marked 
the  first  instance  in  which  the  League's 
mediation  has  been  accepted  and  may 
well  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  ^general 
peace  and  of  the  reconstruction  of  Eu- 
rope. 

VILNA  SEIZED  BY  POLES 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
League  to  study  the  respective  rights  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  on  the  spot  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Jugo- 
slavia. They  met  at  Suwalki  in  the  first 
week  of  October  and  induced  the  Poles 
to  accept  the  demarkation  line  with 
Lithuania  defined  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  last  December.  The 
Poles,  however,  objected  to  the  treaty 
between  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia, 
which  gave  Lida,  Grodno  and  Vilna  to 
Lithuania.  They  were  especially  desir- 
ous of  having  Vilna,  largely  inhabited 
by  Poles,  1,500  of  whom  were  massacred 
by  the  Bolsheviki  before  they  evacuated 
the  town.  General  Zellgouski,  the  com- 
mander of  two  Polish  divisions,  among 
whom  were  many  kin  of  those  slain,  oc- 
cupied Vilna  on  Oct.  9  after  resigning 
from  the  Polish  Army,  thus  creating  a 
situation  something  like  that  caused  by 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio  at  Fiume.  To 
straighten  out  matters  Prince  Sapieha, 
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Polish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  sent 
a  note  to  the  Lithuanian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, proposing  further  negotiations  at 
Orany  under  the  supervision  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Despite  this  incident  the  situation  on 
the  western  border  of  Russia  is  grad- 
ually clearing.  The  power  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  is  rapidly  waning,  and  their 
leaders  are  anxious  to  make  peace  at  all 
costs  to  avert  the  final  collapse.     Thus 


before  the  armistice  with  the  Poles  was 
concluded  they  already  had  signed 
treaties  with  Latvia  and  Finland  as  well 
as  Lithuania.  With  the  latter  in  agree- 
ment with  Poland  the  outlook  is  for  a 
cessation  of  little  wars  and  the  beginning 
of  reconstruction.  The  submission  of  the 
Polish  dispute  with  Lithuania  to  the 
Council  is  considered  the  best  augury 
that  has  developed  for  the  future  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 


Feeding  Hungry  Europe 

Success  of  American  Food  Drafts  and  Child-Feeding  Stations 

in  Needy  Countries 

By  LUPTON  WILKINSON 

of  the  American  Relief  Administration 


HERBERT  HOOVER  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  famine 
conditions  will  prevail  again 
this  Winter  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Having  headed  gigantic  meas- 
ures of  relief  tendered  by  America  to  the 
Old  World  during  the  last  six  years,  be- 
ginning with  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium  and  extending  into  the  pres- 
ent Food  Draft  Plan  and  European 
Children's  Fund,  Mr.  Hoover  speaks  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  European  eco- 
nomic conditions.  It  is  startling  when  so 
careful  a  man  as  he  makes  the  bald 
statement  that  at  least  2,500,000  children 
face  starvation  before  the  next  year's 
harvest  unless  present  aid  is  in  part  con- 
tinued. 

The  two  mavor  measures  of  American 
aid  to  Centra?  and  Eastern  Europe  are, 
and  have  bee"\  for  some  time,  the  Food 
Draft  system)  and  a  tremendous  chain  of 
child-feedin/7  stations.  Of  the  latter, 
2,200  are  et  present  in  operation  in  Po- 
land alontf,  furnishing  each  day  a  scien- 
tifically balanced  meal  to  1,250,000  chil- 
dren. Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
and  Germany  are  other  fields  of  work. 
Both  projects  are  maintained  by  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  of 
which  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  Chairman 
since  its  inception. 


Two  features  are  outstanding  in  the 
conduct  of  these  American  charities: 
First,  a  remarkable  series  of  precautions 
to  make  impossible  the  pauperization  of 
the  nations  or  the  individuals  aided; 
second,  a  process  of  administration  that 
unquestionably  stretches  the  dollar  fur- 
ther than  the  world  had  ever  before  seen 
a  charity  dollar  stretched. 

AVOIDING  PAUPERIZATION1 

Mr.  Hoover  describes  as  follows  the 
basic  safeguards  placed  around  the 
American  Relief  Administration's  ef- 
forts: 

"  This  organization  is  based  upon  a  se- 
ries of  central  and  sub-committees  of 
principal  residents  in  all  these  areas;  it 
has  established  over  3,000  kitchens  for 
the  feeding  of  children,  and  also  under- 
takes the  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  orphan 
asylums  and  children's  homes  generally. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  Governments 
and  private  charity  in  these  different 
countries  should  pay  in  local  currency  not 
only  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the 
distribution  system  in  the  countries 
themselves,  but  also  that  they  should 
contribute  such  native  food  supplies  as 
might  be  available  from  time  to  time,  the 
American  intervention  therefore  taking 
the  form  of  the  initial  organization^  in- 
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struction  as  to  method,  and  the  continu- 
ous import  of  such  necessary  foodstuffs 
as  were  not  locally  available,  such  as 
milk,  fats,  &c,  and  an  inspection  service 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  cost  of  providing  and  distribut- 
ing sufficient  food,  suitably  prepared,  for 
a  child  per  month  is  about  $3,  of  which 
the  outlay  of  the  American  administra- 
tion is  about  $1.  Under  this  system,  a 
comparatively  small  American  personnel 
has  been  required,  and  the  total  overhead 
cost  of  maintaining  some  3,000,000  chil- 
dren has  not  exceeded  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  money  expended.  Of  the  local 
personnel  Austria  alone  furnished  more 
than  11,000  men,  who  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  the  work." 

This  insistence  on  self-help,  applied  in 
Belgium,  resulted  in  a  quiet  withdrawal 
cf  all  relief  work  there  nearly  two  years 
ago,  leaving  in  operation  a  complete  net- 
work of  permanent  child  welfare  service, 
reaching  into  every  commune.  The 
Hoover  agents,  who  had  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, withdrew  as  fast  as  the  economic 
situation  permitted  the  country,  through 
the  American-organized  Belgian  units,  to 
care  for  its  own  children.  There  was  no 
visible  change,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  death  rate  among  children  in 
Belgium  when  the  American  organization 
withdrew  was  lower  than  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  war! 

The  same  process  of  withdrawal  is  now 
under  way  in  Czechoslovakia.  On  the 
other  hand,  estimates  cabled  from  Aus- 
tria in  October,  1920,  set  the  native  force 
that  will  be  required  in  the  American 
Relief  Administration  warehouses  and 
food  kitchens  in  that  country  this  Win- 
ter at  5,805  volunteers  and  5,654  paid 
workers.  None  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining this  organization  will  be  borne 
by  American  dollars. 

THE  FOOD  DRAFT  PLAN 

In  addition  to  its  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  child  feeding  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration  has  operated  for  the 
last  eight  months  an  uncommercial  but 
thoroughly  businesslike  and  self-sup- 
porting sale  and  redemption  of  food 
drafts.    The  co-operation  of  4,458  banks 


in  the  United  States,  85  banks  in  Canada 
and  25  banks  in  Southern  and  Central 
America,  together  with  the  concessions 
and  aid  required  of  the  European  Gov- 
ernments, has  made  it  possible  to  pur- 
chase virtually  anywhere  in  America  a 
simple  food  draft,  cashable  in  Europe, 
not  for  money,  but  for  an  amazingly 
high  value  in  foodstuffs.  For  example,  a 
$10  food  draft  is  redeemable  at  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  Budapest,  Warsaw,  Prague  or 
numerous  branch  warehouses  for  24% 
pounds  of  flour,  10  pounds  of  rice  or 
beans,  8  pounds  of  bacon  and  8  cans 
of  milk. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  food-draft 
plan  was  to  provide  for  the  European 
national  in  America  a  means  by  which 
he  could  answer  the  specific  and  indi- 
vidual appeals  of  relatives,  friends  and 
former  business  associates  in  the  old 
country  whose  families  faced  want. 
Constant  appeals  resulted  in  a  flexibil- 
ity of  working  which  permits  the  pur- 
chase of  drafts  drawn  to  general  relief 
or  to  the  order  of  any  reputable  society 
or  institution  in  the  destitute  regions. 
For  instance,  members  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department  have  sent  food  drafts 
to  the  members  of  the  Vienna  Fire  De- 
partment. The  staff  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent 
food  drafts  to  the  staff  of  the  Austrian 
Agricultural  Department.  Members  of 
the  American  Dermatological  Associa- 
tion have  aided  the  dermatologists  of 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  and  the  employes 
of  the  General  Motors  Export  Company 
have  made  food  available  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Austro- Daimler  Car  Com- 
pany. 

SUCCESS   OF   THE  SYSTEM 

On  Aug.  1,  1920,  the  books  were  closed 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  food-draft 
plan's  operation.  At  that  date  165,000 
drafts  had  been  sold,  and  $4,500,000 
worth  of  food  had  been  delivered  to  con- 
signees in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 
During  the  planning  period,  which  pre- 
ceded the  sale  of  food  drafts,  a  margin 
had  carefully  been  figured  for  protection 
in  the  event  of  fluctuating  food  prices. 
However,  Mr.  Hoover's  aids,  who  devised 
the  food  drafts,  had  assisted  in  the  pur- 
chase and  transportation  to   Europe  of 
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more  than  $2,000,000,000  in  foodstuffs 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  their 
estimates  of  what  could  be  done  for  cer- 
tain sums  of  money  proved  remarkably- 
correct.  The  excess  margins  on  hand, 
which  in  a  commercial  organization 
would  have  been  called  profit,  were 
therefore  turned  over,  on  Aug.  1,  to  the 
Food  Administrators  of  the  countries 
into  which  the  food  drafts  had  been  sent. 
The  total  amount  of  this  distributed 
margin  was  $605,194.  Of  this  amount 
Poland  received  $80,914.52;  Czechoslo- 
vakia, $44,481.81;  Hungary,  $45,813.23; 
Austria,  $289,222.50;  Germany,  $144,- 
762.55  This  sum,  as  it  had  been  adver- 
tised in  the  beginning,  was  used  for  the 
actual  purchase  of  food  to  be  distributed 
through  the  European  Children's  Fund. 
All  operating  expenses  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration  warehouses,  which 
serve  both  the  food-draft  system  and  the 
European  Children's  Fund,  and  all  ad- 
ministrative expenses  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  food  in  the  United  States  and 
its  shipment  to  Europe  had  been  met  out 
of  the  food-draft  sales  before  the  dis- 
tributable excess  on  hand  was  figured. 
The  rank  of  this  achievement  as  an  eco- 
nomically sound  charity  is  self-apparent. 
In  October  of  this  year  Richard  S. 
Hawes  of  St.  Louis,  President  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  wrote  to 
the  22;500  member  banks  of  the  associa- 
tion: 

The  present  occasion  is  taken  to  re- 
affirm in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
the  association's  indorsement  of  the  food 
drafts  in  accordance  with  the  system  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration Warehouses  as  an  eminently 
practical  and  businesslike  met'uod  of  af- 
fording relief,  under  unquestionably  effi- 
cient American  management,  to  needy 
peoples  abroad.  Association  members 
selling  the  drafts  are  urged  to  continue 
the  sale,  and  other  members  not  yet  sell- 
ing these  drafts  are  urged  to  do  so. 

The  extension  of  the  food-draft  plan 
through  the  coming  months  undoubtedly 
will  avert  much  misery.  It  offers  a  re- 
markable opportunity  for  American 
friends  and  relatives  of  needy  Europeans 
to  supply  them  with  essential  food  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 


POLAND  FACING  WANT 

Winter  before  last  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration,  then  a  Government 
organization,  fed  through  local  commit- 
tees, which  it  organized  and  supervised 
closely,  6,000,000  children.  Last  year  this 
number  shrank  to  3,000,000,  and  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  this  Winter 
would  see  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
able  to  meet  a  considerably  increased  por- 
tion of  its  food  needs.  However,  a  recent 
detailed  report  from  Professor  E.  D.  Du- 
rand,  American  Food  Adviser  to  the  Po- 
lish Government,  indicates  that  quite  the 
opposite  will  be  time  in  fhe  case  of  Po- 
land, whose  crop  situation  was  naturally 
made  critical  by  the  Bolshevist  inva- 
sion and  the  havoc  wrought  in  growing 
fields.  Several  countries  which  are  re- 
cuperating rapidly  face  positive  famine 
in  sections;  Austria  and  Poland  are  des- 
perate; cloth  for  children's  garments  is 
needed  in  Hungary,  and  the  American 
Relief  Administration  will  not  be  able  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  Czechoslovakia, 
as  it  hoped  to  do. 

The  Hoover  headquarters,  at  42 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  seething 
with  preparation  for  another  Winter  of 
intense  activity  overseas.  The  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  which  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  work  in  Germany 
since  the  armistice,  and  the  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  which  at  times 
has  cared  for  as  many  as  200,000  chil- 
dren and  which  has  been  a  constantly  de- 
pendable ally  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  are  planning  to  increase 
their  efforts.  The  Red  Cross,  which 
touched  about  100,000  children  last  year 
with  medical  assistance,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
also  be  able  to  expand  its  activities  in 
the  field. 

Food,  of  course,  is  the  dominant  neces- 
sity. The  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion has  itself  purchased  and  distributed 
clothing  outfits  for  more  than  1,500,000 
waif  or  orphaned  children,  but  every- 
thing has  been  made  secondary  to  the 
elemental  problem  of  supplying  food. 


Results  of  National  Prohibition 

By  WILLIAM  H.  ANDERSON 

State    Superintendent    Anti- Saloon    League  op-  New  York. 


THE  American  people,  as  a  rule, 
know  what  they  are  doing,  what 
they  propose  to  do,  and,  above  all, 
what  they  want.  They  knew  what 
they  were  doing  when  in  response  to 
their  demand  the  Legislatures  of  forty- 
five  States  ratified  prohibition  as  a  na- 
tional policy. 

They  had  been  heading  that  way  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Cumulative 
evidence  against  the  liquor  traffic  had 
led  to  legislation  intended  to  abolish  the 
traffic  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  at  least 
to  restrict  it,  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
long  before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
was  adopted.  The  whole  trend  of  Amer- 
ican ideals  was  against  the  thing  the 
saloon  stood  for  in  the  country's  social 
and  political  life,  and  for  the  thing  that 
prohibition  signifies.  Before  the  war 
the  social  conscience  of  the  American 
people  had  developed  to  a  high  degree, 
and  during  the  war  the  idea  that  we 
are  our  brother's  keeper  took  deep  root 
in  the  popular  mind  and  led  this  country 
into  the  struggle  to  save  the  oppressed 
nations  of  Europe  from  Prussianism. 
The  idea  of  personal  liberty  Was  gradu- 
ally disappearing  before  the  growing 
ideal  of  public  good  and  the  conception 
that  personal  liberty  ends  where  public 
injury  begins. 

This  is  cited  merely  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  prohibition  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  a  national  disgust  which  had 
developed  into  active  antagonism  against 
the  liquor  traffic  and  of  a  national  sense 
of  responsibility  for  human  progress 
which  has  been  an  increasingly  notice- 
able characteristic  of  the  people  of  this 
country  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

And  now  that  the  country  has  had 
eight  months  of  prohibition  under  the 
constitutional  amendment,  what  of  it? 
Is  it  a  success?  Has  it  justified  the 
claims  of  the  drys,  or  are  the  wets  en- 
titled to  say,  "I  told  you  so;  it  was 
bound  to  be  a  failure  "  ? 


REDUCING  CRIME  AND  POVERTY 

No  law  can  be  called  a  failure  that 
has  reduced  arrests  for  crime  40  per 
cent,  (a  very  conservative  estimate), 
that  has  reduced  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct  60  per 
cent.,  that  has  decreased  poverty,  acci- 
dents and  delinquency,  encouraged  thrift, 
increased  bank  deposits,  bettered  home 
conditions,  given  labor  a  safeguard  in 
time  of  unprecedented  industrial  up- 
heaval, closed  almshouses,  jails  and  simi- 
lar institutions,  and  promoted  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

How  do  we  know  it  has  done  these 
things?  By  reading  the  daily  press 
(much  of  it  still  wet)  and  the  reports 
of  prison  officials;  by  studying  banking 
figures,  crime  statistics,  and  charity  or- 
ganization statements;  by  talking  with 
leaders  of  industry,  by  personal  observa- 
tion, by  getting  the  first-hand  opinion 
of  big  manufacturers,  scores  of  whom 
have  recently  sent  telegrams  to  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  attesting  to  their  faith 
in  the  beneficial  economic  and  social 
effects  of  prohibition.  Just  recently  the 
head  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, operating  with  a  population  of 
2,000,000,  declared  that  the  brutalizing 
effects  of  drink  have  disappeared  from 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  that  only  half 
as  many  cases  of  poverty  were  directly 
traceable  to  alcholism  as  last  year. 

Forgetful  of  the  complex  social  and 
political  situation  in  great  "  foreign " 
cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  it  is 
easy  for  the  scoffer  to  ignore  these  big 
facts,  to  see  only  the  much-hearalded  in- 
fringements and  the  difficulties  of  en- 
forcement, and  to  declare  the  law  is 
making  a  new  brand  of  criminals  while 
it  does  away  with  the  old. 

The  man  or  woman  who  takes  for  fact 
what  is  merely  current  wet  opinion, 
which  is  fostered  by  prejudice  and  which 
emphasizes  difficulties  and  ignores  suc- 
cess, should  pause  long  enough  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  history  of  prohibition. 
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This  will  bring  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  Eastern  wet  centres  like  New 
York  are  simply  going  through  the  same 
experience  of  "  growing  pains "  that 
every  "  dry "  State  went  through  after 
it  had  adopted  prohibition.  The  "  reaction 
against  prohibition "  is  largely  manufact- 
ured by  politicians  and  liquor  interests. 
Its  easy  allies  are  the  thirsty  alcohol 
addicts  glad  of  a  chance  to  prove  that 
"  prohibition  does  not  prohibit." 

DIFFICULTIES    OF   SOBERING   UP 

No  prohibitionist  has  ever  contended 
that  a  dry  law  placed  on  the  statute 
books  automatically  does  away  with  a 
man's  desire  for  drink.  That  desire  may 
survive,  if  it  is  acute,  as  long  as  the 
man  survives.  It  requires  a  life  struggle 
for  a  real  drunkard  to  overcome  his  pas- 
sion. It  will  take  a  generation  for  a 
nation  to  sober  up.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  process  is  advantageous  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  individual,  while  the  oncoming 
generation  is  safeguarded  and  society  in 
general  benefits  by  the  elimination  of  a 
racial  poison  which  tends  toward  de- 
generacy. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  having 
adopted  prohibition  as  a  national  policy, 
the  American  people  will  stand  passively 
by  and  allow  it  to  be  flouted  by  the  very 
interests  it  was  their  intention  to  ex- 
terminate. It  is  equally  absurd  to  assume 
that,  with  thirty-three  States  dry  before 
national  prohibition  went  into  effect,  the 
Government  (which  is  the  people)  should 
allow  the  small  remnant  of  wet  territory, 
so  small  that  it  could  be  crowded  into 
the  State  of  California,  to  nullify  the 
effects  of  this  sweeping  reform  and  to 
spread  anarchy  and  lawlessness  through- 
out the  land. 

The  first  step  after  the  ratification  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  its  certi- 
fication by  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Enforcement 
act  known  as  the  Volstead  law.  Into 
this  act  was  written  ,the  essence  and 
meaning  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  interpreted  by  the  experience  of 
the  dry  States  and  localities.  With  its 
passage  the  amendment  became  an  en- 
forceable law,  with  the  Federal  machin- 
ery, including  a  special  Federal  depart- 


ment, set  in  operation  for  its  enforce- 
ment. 

The  sweeping  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  defining  "  concurrent  power  "  as 
giving  Congress  and  the  several  States 
the  power  to  enforce  prohibition  by  ap- 
propriate means,  not  to  "  thwart "  or 
"  defeat "  it,  and  stating  that  it  does  not 
mean  "  joint "  power,  or  division  of 
power,  and  does  not  require  the  sanction 
of  the  States  to  legislation  by  Congress, 
was  the  final  and  logical  interpretation 
of  this  law.  The  court's  decision  that 
Congress  acted  within  its  rights  when 
it  adopted  the  standard  of  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  alcohol  in  the  Volstead 
law  was  another  blow  at  liquor  hopes, 
but  tempered  by  the  acknowledgment 
that  "  there  are  limits  beyond  which  Con- 
gress cannot  go."  All  this  merely  cleared 
away  the  fog  and  underbrush  for  the 
real  work  of  enforcement. 

FREE  HAND  FOR  ENFORCEMENT 

There  is  no  short  cut  or  royal  road  to 
reform.  In  a  republic  no  reform  is  en- 
during that  is  not  founded  upon  a  nor- 
mal working  public  sentiment.  Prohibi- 
tion was  adopted  because  the  majority  of 
the  population  which  lived  in  dry  terri- 
tory wanted  to  insure  it  against  the  en- 
croachments of  neighboring  wet  States. 
Dry  States  which  had  reached  a  normal 
prohibition  sentiment  before  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  became  effective  are 
experiencing  little  or  no  trouble  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

But  even  in  these  States  the  fact  that 
they  must  be  on  their  guard  in  Congres- 
sional districts  and  in  the  States  as  a 
whole  lest  "  wet,"  or  nullification,  candi- 
dates for  Congress  are  elected  and  sent 
to  Washington  with  the  avowed  idea  of 
weakening  the  Volstead  law,  and  letting 
down  the  bars  to  the  liquor  interests  for 
the  return  of  the  saloons  in  another  and 
even  more  dangerous  form,  constitutes 
insurance  of  the  permanence  of  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  very  things  which  some  prohibi- 
tionists have  regarded  as  flaws  in  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment — the  conferring 
of  "  concurrent  power  "  of  enforcement 
on  the  States  and  the  use  of  the  word 
"  intoxicating  "  in  place  of  "  alcoholic  " — 
by  imposing  upon  the  friends  of  prohi- 
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bition  the  necessity  of  remaining  organ- 
ized and  on  guard,  will  strengthen  and 
unify  sentiment  for  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition,  especially  in  recently  wet 
sections,  by  the  very  methods  that  first 
brought  about  its  enactment,  viz.,  by 
educational  political  campaigns  conduct- 
ed, first,  to  elect  a  dry  Congress  and  to 
keep  it  dry;  second,  to  secure  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  legislators  who  will 
pass  adequate  enforcement  laws  that  fit 
into  the  Federal  law,  and,  third,  to  elect 
capable,  conscientious  local  enforcement 
officials. 

OVERRATED  DIFFICULTIES 

The  fact  that  in  the  big  centres  of 
population  like  New  York  City  the 
handful  of  Federal  officials  intrusted 
with  enforcement  of  the  law  are  having 
difficulty  at  present  must  not  be  taken 
as  significant  or  typical  of  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Thirty-eight 
States,  we  are  advised,  have  adopted 
legislation  in  conformity  with  the  Vol- 
stead law,  and  have  thereby  made  their 
State  authorities  directly  responsible  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  violators  of 
national  prohibition. 

In  a  State  like  New  York,  where  the 
very  advocates  of  a  bogus  so-called 
"  referendum  "  on  national  prohibition 
were  the  ones  who  blocked  an  honest 
referendum  on  prohibition  locally,  there- 
by depriving  the  four-fifths  of  the 
citizenship  in  the  cities  of  the  education 
incident  to  wet  and  dry  fights  under 
local  option  laws  such  as  have  been  con- 
ducted for  twenty  years,  on  the  average, 
in  most  of  the  States,  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  senti- 
ment. It  is  like  a  case  of  track  elevation 
in  a  city,  where  the  tracks  are  first  put 
up  on  blocks  or  piles  and  must  then  be 
filled  in. 

In  such  places — and  these  places  are 
the  standard  by  which  American  prohibi- 
tion will  be  judged  abroad — the  neces- 
sary sentiment  for  enforcement  will  be 
made  in  the  process  of  enforcement,  and 
most  of  it  can  be  made  and  must  be 
made  in  the  fight  for  the  enactment  of 
State  laws  identical  with  the  Federal  En- 


forcement act,  except  in  such  technical 
matters  as  apply  only  to  Federal  opera- 
tion. 

ENFORCEMENT  BY  STATES 

There  can  be  no  normal  enforcement 
of  law  under  Federal  Administration 
where  there  is  not  sentiment  enough  to 
enact  the  Federal  law  as  a  State  law. 
In  New  York  State,  for  example,  the 
people  pay  in  taxes  every  year  more 
than  $50,000,000  to  maintain  a  State 
law  enforcement  machine  composed  of 
city  police,  State  troopers,  town  con- 
stables, Sheriffs,  Deputies,  District  Attor- 
neys and  courts,  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  the  cost  of  prisons.  The 
Federal  Government  is  spending  this 
year  approximately  10  per  cent,  of  that 
amount  for  prohibition  enforcement  for 
the  whole  nation.  As  New  York  has 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  population,  that 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
for  New  York  about  1  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  that  the  New  York  State  en- 
forcement machine  costs. 

Either  the  State  and  local  enforcement 
machine  must  enforce  the  law  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  or  else,  ultimately, 
the  people  of  the  nation  must  be  taxed 
in  some  way  to  build  a  duplicate  Federal 
machine  big  enough  to  do  the  work.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  States  are  moving  to 
discharge  their  own  responsibility.  This 
need  not  impose  any  additional  expense 
upon  any  State,  because  the  fines,  if 
they  are  adequate,  imposed  for  violation 
of  the  State  law  will  go  into  the  same 
treasury  from  which  the  expense  of 
special  investigation  service  must  be 
paid,  so  that  the  criminals  in  the  long 
run  will  pay  for  detecting  and  convicting 
themselves,  and  although  it  will  come  out 
of  the  public  treasury  it  will  not  cost 
the  public  a  cent  net. 

Further,  the  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tion will  reduce  the  other  activity  of  the 
State  law  enforcement  machinery  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  take  on  the 
enforcement  of  thecprohibitory  law  itself, 
so  that  finally  the  ^enforcement  need  for 
everything,  including  the  prohibitory 
law,  will  begin  to  diminish,  and  event- 
ually there  will  be  a  net  saving  in  taxes. 
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IF  the  visitor  to  Santo  Domingo  has 
come  to  believe  that  he  is  in  the 
most  backward  of  all  the  world's 
districts,  he  is  soon  led  to  change  his 
mind  on  arriving  in  Haiti.  In  the  interior 
one  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  heart 
of  Africa,  with  the  latter  sometimes  hav- 
ing the  place  of  preference.  While  the 
country  is  only  half  as  large  as  Santo 
Domingo,  it  has  more  than  three  times 
the  population,  about  two  and  a  half 
million,  making  it  one  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  districts  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  the  black  man's  paradise. 
In  1795  Spain  transferred  the  island  to 
France,  and  thus  it  became  the  only 
country  in  Latin  America  where  French 
is  spoken.  The  country  people  speak  a 
patois,  which  is  a  mixture  of  French, 
English  and  their  native  tribal  tongue. 
Not  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
able  to  read  and  write. 

Haiti,  like  Santo  Domingo,  is  one  of 
the  richest  countries  on  earth,  and,  like 
her  neighbor  also,  has  had  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  histories.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  Presidents  from  1816  to  1903,  three 
were  assassinated,  one  died  from  wounds 
received  in  his  palace,  one  committed  sui- 
cide, fifteen  were  driven  out  by  revolu- 
tions three  died  in  office  and  one  lived 
out  his  term  and  died  a  natural  death  in 
his  own  country. 

As  a  result  of  one  of  the  worst  of 
these  revolutions,  Admiral  Caperton,  on 
July  29,  1915,  landed  marines.  A  few 
days  later  elections  were  held,  and  the 
officials  chosen  under '  American  super- 
vision signed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  which  made  tlrat  country  supreme 
in  the  Haitian  Government,  except  in  the 
Department  of  Education — the  one  de- 
partment where  it  would  seem  help  could 
best  have  been  given.  While  the  text  of 
the  treaty  does  not  seem  to  indicate  such 


a  purpose,  a  military  Government  has 
since  that  time  been  maintained  by  the 
United  States.  But,  unlike  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Haiti  has  a  President,  a  Cabinet, 
and  sometimes  a  Congress,  with  Govern- 
ors and  local  officials  who  function  in 
certain  matters  when  they  are  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  American  authori- 
ties. 

There  is  a  dual  Government  in  Haiti, 
one  the  native  Government  and  the  other 
the  American  Marines,  headed  by  the 
General  in  Command.  If  the  native 
gendarmerie  is  counted — and  it  has  large 
authority — there  may  be  said  to  be  three 
Governments. 

SCOPE  OF  AMERICAN  POWER 
The  man  of  most  power  is  the  Finan- 
cial Adviser,  an  American  who  has  prac- 
tically absolute  authority  over  the  various 
items  of  expenditure  by  the  national 
treasury.  He  recently  withheld  the  sala- 
ries of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  for 
several  months  because  they  would  not 
sign  certain  concessions  desired  by  his 
Government.  The  American  in  charge 
of  education  complains  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  get  the  Financial  Adviser  to 
allow  funds  for  education  when  requested 
by  Haitian  authorities. 

In  matters  such  as  sanitation,  the 
usual  practice  is  to  detail  an  officer 
from  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  to 
serve  under  the  Haitian  Government. 
The  gendarmerie,  like  the  Guardia 
Nacional  of  Santo  Domingo,  is  composed 
of  native  soldiers  officered  by  American 
marines,  privates  or  non-commissioned 
officers,  who  have  been  detailed  by  the 
Marine  Corps  for  this  work  after  they 
have  stood  examination  in  elementary 
French  and  in  Haitian  law.  Marines  are 
stationed  permanently  only  in  the  larger 
towns,  but  the  gendarmes  are  found  scat- 
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tered  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  cities.  Where  both  forces  are 
found,  their  barracks  are  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  As  the  officers  of 
the  gendarmes  are  only  enlisted  men  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  private 
gendarmes  are  Haitians,  there  is  natu- 
rally little  relation  between  the  personnel 
of  the  two  organizations. 

The  marine  who  becomes  an  officer  in 
the  gendarmerie  finds  himself  clothed 
with  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  dis- 
trict where  he  serves.  He  is  the  judge 
of  practically  all  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
settling  everything  from  a  family  fight 
to  a  murder.  He  is  the  paymaster  of  all 
funds  expended  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment; he  is  ex  officio  director  of  the 
schools,  inasmuch  as  he  pays  the  teach- 
ers. He  controls  the  Mayor  and  the 
City  Council,  since  they  can  spend  no 
funds  without  his  O.  K.  As  Colletcor  of 
Taxes,  he  exercises  a  strong  influence  on 
all  individuals  of  the  'community. 

POWER  SOMETIMES  ABUSED 
It  is  no  wonder  that  an  ordinary 
private  in  the  Marine  Corps,  with  a  few 
months'  residence  among  an  alien  people 
at  a  very  low  stage  of  civilization,  and 
himself  possessing  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion for  such  varied  responsibilities  as 
are  thrust  upon  him,  is  often  accused  of 
abuses  and  mistakes.  When  a  visitor 
sees  the  awful  conditions  under  which 
these  gendarme  officers  are  called  to 
live,  he  wonders  if  he  himself  would  do 
any  better  in  the  same  circumstances. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  anywhere  in  reforming  a  people 
by  methods  that  too  seldom  temper 
justice  with  mercy,  and  too  often  inflict 
a  punishment  more  severe  than  the 
crime. 

The  fight  waged  by  the  marines  and 
gendarmes  for  the  extermination  of  the 
cacos  or  bandits  is  growing  more  serious 
constantly.  While  we  were  not  molested 
on  the  main  road,  it  was  evident  every- 
where that  we  were  in  a  country  where 
there  was  real  war.  Most  of  the  big 
posts  were  stripped  of  men,  except  for 
barely  enough  to  do  necessary  guard 
duty,  the  rest  of  them  being  out  in  the 
hills  after  the  bandits.  These  outlaws 
go     about    in    bands    numbering    from 


25  to  200.  Not  more  than  20  or  30  per 
cent,  are  armed,  and  these  are  very  poor 
shots,  so  that  there  are  few  casualties 
among  our  men.  The  troops  are  now 
making  a  systematic  drive  and  closing  in 
on  the  bandits,  and  in  some  encounters 
from  twenty-five  to  sixty  are  killed.  It 
is  the  hardest  sort  of  military  work. 

The  bandits  may  be  sighted  on  top  of 
a  hill,  and  by  the  time  our  men  hike  to 
the  spot  their  quarry  will  have  crossed 
over  to  the  next  ridge  and  will  yell 
across,  making  fun  of  the  slow  Ameri- 
canos. There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  keep  on  chasing  them  until,  through 
strategy  or  forced  marches,  they  are 
within  gunshot.  The  range  needs  to  be 
close,  as  the  cacos  are  little  affected  by 
a  wound  that  will  put  an  ordinary  man 
out  of  business.  I  saw  one  man  who  had 
been  accidentally  shot  and  brought  into 
the  fort  where  a  gendarme  was  probing 
for  the  bullet  with  what  looked  to  me  like 
a  needle  used  to  sew  up  potato  sacks. 
The  blood  was  flowing  profusely  as  the 
probe  went  here  and  there,  but  the  man 
lay  still,  as  though  absolutely  nothing 
were  going  on.  After  that  I  was  more 
ready  to  believe  the  stories  of  how  the 
cacos  would  often  keep  on  coming  after 
they  had  been  shot  in  a  way  that  would 
be  fatal  immediately  to  most  men. 

HARD  WORK  FOR  MARINES 
One's  heart  goes  out  toward  our  boys 
who  are  engaged  in  this  terrible  business. 
Often  their  forced  marches  without  food 
last  for  many  long  hours,  and  even  days. 
Months  are  spent  in  the  wild  country 
without  seeing  any  civilized  life  what- 
ever, without  any  amusements,  without 
even  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  Even  in 
the  smaller  towns  on  the  main  road  of 
travel  we  found  posts  where  the  men 
had  not  seen  a  newspaper  for  four 
months  and  had  no  means  of  recreation 
whatever.  The  Chaplains  are  working 
very  hard  on  this  matter  and  have 
recently  succeeded  in  getting  a  moving- 
picture  machine  ,,-jup  into  the  interior, 
where  the  fighting  is  worst,  and  where 
living  conditions  are  almost  unbear- 
able. 

The  men  in  Haiti  agree  that  the  situa- 
tion is  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 
They  can  see  no  end  to  the  fighting  until 
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all  the  cacos  shall  have  been  extermi- 
nated. But  when  will  this  be  accom- 
plished? In  the  killing  of  the  present 
crop  others  are  grown.  While  Haiti  has 
always  had  its  professional  revolutionists 
and  country  bands  who  lived  by  robbery, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
that  the  present  acute  trouble  was  in 
part  a  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican officers  of  gendarmerie  in  enforc- 
ing too  rigidly  an  old  law  requiring  men 
to  work  the  roads  four  days  a  month. 
This  policy  has  now  been  abandoned,  and 
all  road  workers  are  paid  a  gourde 
(20  cents  gold)  per  day  for  their 
work.  But  the  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  augmented  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  American  authorities  see 
no  way  of  settling  it  except  by  the  sword. 
In  the  short  time  I  was  in  the  country 
I  was  not  able  to  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  there  was  any  par- 
ticular political  purpose  behind  this  op- 
position to  the  Americans  on  the  part 
of  the  cacos,  or  whether  they  were  simply 
a  lot  of  bandits  who  preferred  to  live 
by  pillage  rather  than  by  work.  One 
hears,  of  course,  both  opinions  ex- 
pressed. 

DEFECTS  OF  SYSTEM  IN  USE 

It  is  with  great  hesitancy  that  one 
even  seemingly  passes  criticism  upon  our 
American  marines.  No  man  knows  but 
that  he  might  act  the  same  way  under 
similar  conditions.  It  is  the  machine, 
not  the  man,  that  is  to  blame. 

From  the  military  standpoint  it  is 
natural  to  regard  all  life  as  cheap ;  espe- 
cially when  stationed  in  a  country  where 
people  are  little  above  the  animal,  where 
you  are  hated  and  your  life  is  sought,  if 
not  by  all,  at  least  by  organized  bands 
who  compel  you  to  sleep  with  your  hands 
on  your  weapons,  and  where,  if  ever 
caught,  you  know  you  will  be  subject 
to  unmentionable  tortures  before  you 
meet  a  horrible  death.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, it  is  easy  to  live  up  to  the  rule 
of  "  take  no  prisoners "  and  to  have 
small  respect  for  the  rights  and  property 
of  those  who  have  no  respect  for  you 
and  Tttle  for  themselves. 

Military  life,  moreover,  does  not  lend 
itself  to  civil  reforms,  for  it  is  based  on 
caste.     Discipline  is  maintained  only  by 


obeying  your  superior  without  question. 
The  private  is  subject  to  the  ire  of  the 
Sergeant,  the  Sergeant  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant, the  Lieutenant  to  the  Captain,  and 
so  on.  And  very  likely  the  ire  of  all  is 
visited '  on  the  civilian.  As  a  young 
editor,  who  had  to  take  his  paper  to  the 
military  authorities  for  their  censorship 
before  it  could  be  published,  said :  "  We 
want  a  civil  Government,  so  that  we  can 
approach  the  men  who  govern  us.  You 
go  to  one  of  the  military  authorities;  you 
know  he  is  a  very  fine  man,  but  he  has 
a  guard  at  the  door  who  unceremoniously 
tells  you  to  '  get  out,  and  do  it  quick!  ■ " 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  bandit  situa- 
tion does  not  improve  under  such  treat- 
ment, or  that  the  American  soldier  acts 
as  he  does  under  the  conditions  described, 
when  he  has  never  had  any  training  for 
administrative  or  democratizing  work? 

LACK  OF  MORAL  INFLUENCES 

The  same  thing  applies  to  moral  life. 
Who  will  throw  the  first  stone  at  the 
man  who  is  compelled  to  live  away  from 
all  that  is  pure  and  ennobling,  without 
religious  or  moral  influences  of  any  kind, 
often  without  books  or  recreation,  with- 
out even  a  baseball  or  a  victrola,  in  the 
midst  of  the  vilest  native  life,  where  men 
have  little  virtue  and  women  small  sense 
of  shame?  The  whole  thing  is  absolutely 
unnatural.  If  necessary  for  a  few 
months  under  extraordinary  conditions, 
it  should  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
through  the  years — years  during  which 
men  do  not  get  into  a  pure  atmosphere 
or  see  good  women  of  their  own  race  or 
hear  a  moral  exhortation,  as  happens 
with  some  of  our  marines  in  Haiti.  Such 
men  have  their  whole  moral  make-up 
changed.  In  a  good  deal  of  wandering  in 
the  out-of-the-way  places  of  the  world 
I  have  never  seen  elsewhere  American 
men  sink  to  such  low  orgies  with  native 
rum  and  women  as  I  witnessed  in  small 
Haitian  towns. 

The  best  of  the  officers  in  Haiti  realize 
that  the  situation  is  not  satisfactory  and 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  correct  it. 
"  So  far  we  have  done  little  for  Haiti 
except  stop  the  graft,  and  that  has  not 
made  the  people  like  us.  It  is  time  we 
were  doing  some  constructive  service  for 
these  people.     I  would  like  to   see  you 
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begin  the  program  of  schools  and  hos- 
pitals you  have  outlined."  Thus  spoke 
the  commander  of  the  American  marines 
in  Haiti,  Brig.  Gen.  Catlin,  who  was 
wounded  at  Chateau-Thierry.  Of  course, 
he  did  not  mean  that  literally,  because 
already  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  building  of  roads,  sanitation  of  cities, 
improvement  of  the  postal  service  and 
other  public  activities.  The  national  debt, 
which  threatened  the  independent  life 
of  the  nation,  is  being  gradually  liqui- 
dated, and  revolution,  which  stifled  all 
economic  development,  has  been  sup- 
pressed. 

A  NEW  SPIRIT  NEEDED 

If  our  Government  is  to  go  forward 
satisfactorily  with  the  tremendous  job  it 
has  begun,  there  must  be  in  every  case 
the  most  careful  selection  of  the  men 
who  are  sent  to  deal  with  these  people. 
When  we  began  our  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines we  sent  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Taft 
to  begin  the  development  of  the  people 
into  a  democracy.  He  found  much  the 
same  conditions  as  now  exist  in  Haiti. 
When  he  began  to  talk  about  "  our  little 
brown  brother  "  it  took  strong  measures 
to  repress  the  sarcasm  of  the  soldiers, 
who  sang,  "He  may  be  a  brother  of 
William  H.  T.,  but  he  ain't  ndTdn  to  me." 
But  the  new  spirit  prevailed,  and  today 
the  development  of  the  Filipino  toward 
democracy  is  the  pride  of  every  Amer- 
ican. The  job  in  Haiti  is  a  harder  one, 
but  it  can  be  accomplished  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  highest  type  of  administra- 
tive and  moral  leadership. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letter 
of  a  naval  officer  emphasize  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  render  an  unself- 
ish sehvice  to  the  backward  people  of 
this  island: 

In  1914,  when  I  was  on  duty  in  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  how  the  natives  of  this  island  had 
been  neglected  by  the  various  philan- 
thropic and  religious  societies  of  the 
United   States. 

After  five  years  in  Europe,  I  have  once 
more  returned  to  Santo  Domingo.  Mean- 
while we  have  actually  taken  over  the 
government  of  this  island  and  our  moral 
responsibility  for  the  improvement  and 
progress  of  the  natives  has  been  greatly 
increased,  while  I  note  the  same  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  various  philan- 


thropic and  welfare  organizations  of  the 
United    States    toward    this   work. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
private  funds,  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  helping  and  assisting  the  peoples 
of  war-stricken  Europe.  The  peoples  of 
war-stricken  Haiti,  our  own  particular 
wards,  the  responsibility  for  whose  better- 
ment we  cannot  escape,  in  view  -of  the 
occupation,  have  received  practically  noth- 
ing. 

Europe  has  suffered  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  wars  for  five  years ;  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  for  over  a  hundred.  At 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
practically  reduced  to  savagery  ;  a  certain 
proportion  are  in  the  same  condition  as 
their  ancestors  were  when  they  were 
brought  in  slavery  from  the  African 
jungles. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  occupied 
the  island,  the  American  people  should  no 
longer  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
conditions.  As  soon  as  they  realize  and 
can  visualize  the  state  of  affairs,  knowing 
that  now  we  are  legally  and  morally  re- 
sponsible and  have  got  to  see  the  thing 
through,  I'm  sure  they  will  respond,  as 
they  have  always  done,  to  stricken  and 
unfortunate  branches  of  the  human  race. 

NEGLECT  OF  EDUCATION 
The  whole  annual  budget  for  education 
in  Haiti  last  year  was  $340,000.  Cuba, 
with  the  same  number  of  people,  spent 
$7,000,000.  Porto  Rico,  with  half  the 
population,  spent  $4,000,000;  and  even 
Santo  Domingo,  Haiti's  next-door  neigh- 
bor, with  a  third  of  the  population,  will 
spend  this  year,  under  the  American 
Colonel  of  Marines  who  directs  her  edu- 
cation, $1,500,000.  The  situation  would 
not  be  nearly  so  bad  if  this  $340,000 
were  spent  in  the  right  way.  A  large 
part  of  it  heretofore  has  been  wasted 
on  the  political  army.  Many  of  the 
teachers  who  have  been  appointed  in  the 
smaller  towns  never  go  to  the  school, 
house,  and,  indeed,  there  often  is  none. 
A  captain  of  the  gendarmerie  told  me  of 
a  woman  coming  in  to  draw  her  pay  as 
a  school  teacher.  When  he  gave  her 
the  receipt  she  signed  by  a  cross.  He 
asked  her  to  write  her  name.  She  said 
she  did  not  know^ow  to  write,  as  she 
was  the  teacher  ofRreading,  not  of  writ- 
ing!  ^ 

The  limited  traffic  in  ideas  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
letters  mailed  in  Haiti  in  a  year  is  about 
equal  to  the  number  dropped  into  the 
mail  boxes  of   New  York   City  on  any 
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business  day  between  5  and  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  biggest  job  of  the  United  States  in 
its  development  of  Haiti  is  the  increase 
in  traffic  of  the  right  ideas — education 
in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  whole  situation  in  Haiti  seems  to 
me  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  American 
military  rule  there  have  been,  no  doubt, 
too  many  cases  of  incompetency,  cruelty, 
immorality,  and  a  tendency  to  lower  con- 
duct and  administration  of  justice  to  the 
level  of  the  natives  rather  than  to  lift  it 
to  the  standard  of  American  democracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  much 
real  effort  to  serve  in  the  spirit  of  true 
American  altruism.  The  system,  not  the 
personnel,  is  the  thing  that  is  not  Amer- 
ican. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  understand  that,  while  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  no  attention  to  our  relations 
with  the  small  countries — naively  sup- 
posing that  because  we  are  Americans 
our  actions  will  always  be  altruistic  and 
the  world  will  recognize  the  fact — the 
world  is  continually  talking  about  these 
things.  It  has  taken  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign to  get  a  few  columns  into  the  news- 
papers about  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti. 
But  the  whole  of  this  magazine  could 
easily  be  filled  with  recent  quotations 
from  the  Latin-American  press  on  this 
subject.  Enemies  of  the  United  States 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  also  using 
it  in  their  fight  for  trade  or  for  political 
or  cultural  influence. 


Of  course,  it  is  folly  for  any  political 
party  to  try  to  make  capital  out  of  our 
relations  with  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti, 
because  these  relations  are  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  drift — through  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Panama  and  Nicaragua — toward 
making  the  Caribbean  Sea  an  American 
lake.  '  The  American  people  may  believe 
that  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  but 
they  have  never  said  so.  They  have  never 
expressed-  themselves  through  a  general 
public  discussion,  the  platform  of  a 
political  party,  of  even  a  vote  of  Con- 
gress. They  should  not  avoid  this  duty 
longer. 

England  has  a  department  in  her  Gov- 
ernment to  handle  her  colonial  problems, 
and  the  English  people  keep  close  watch 
over  it.  Means  are  provided  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonies  to  be  heard  and 
officials  of  the  crown  are  especially 
trained  for  their  work.  :  Certainly  if, 
after  due  consideration,  we  decide  to 
govern  (and  we  are  governing)  these 
small  countries,  either  partly  or  entirely, 
we  ought  to  say  to  them  and  to  the  world 
what  we  intend  to  do,  and  straightway 
prepare  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  accords 
with  the  highest  American  traditions. 
Such  a  step  would  lead  to  the  alteration 
of  a  good  many  of  our  diplomatic  decla- 
rations about  the  rights  of  small  nations, 
and  of  our  speeches  concerning  Pan 
Americanism  and  "  the  twenty-one  Amer^ 
ican  republics,  each  free  and  equal." 

[The  writer  will  review  the  situation  in 
Santo  Domingo  in  December  Current  History 
Magazine.] 


The   American    Occupation    of    Haiti 

Charges    of    Abuse    of    Power — Summary    of 
Official  Reports  by  General  Barnett  and  Others 


THE  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
Haiti,  which  is;  controlled  by  the 
American  Nary  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Marine  Corps, 
has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of 
severe  criticism.  The  first  formal  charges 
were  made  in  articles  published  in  The 
Nation  by  Herbert  W.  Seligman  and 
James  Waldoh  Johnson,  Acting  Secretary 


of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Colored  People.  The 
latter  had  been  sent  by  the  association 
on  a  special  mission  to  investigate  the 
acts  of  the  American  administration  in 
the  negro  republic.  Grave  charges  of 
abuse  of  power,  of  favoring  a  financial 
monopoly,  of  establishing  an  iron  censor- 
ship, of  unjustified  killings,  were  made 
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by  these  investigators.  Their  accusa- 
tions were  repeated  by  Senator  Harding 
in  his  campaign  speeches,  and  the  prom- 
inence thus  given  to  the  attacks  on  the 
administration  brought  the  whole  matter 
to  the  public  eye,  and  immediately  called 
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forth  counterstatements  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Navy  Department  then 
promptly  took  action  in  the  matter  by 
creating  a  special  board  of  inquiry,  under 
Admiral  Mayo,  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  maladministration. 

The  first  official  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject was  issued  by  Secretary  Colby  on 
Sept.  20.  He  reviewed  the  whole  history 
of  the  occupation,  setting  forth  both  its 
necessity  and  its  beneficent  results. 
Prior  to  1915,  he  pointed  out,  the  island 
of  Haiti  was  demoralized  by  chronic 
revolutions  and  a  breakdown  of  all  gov- 


ernmental authority.  The  dragging  of 
President  Villbrun  Guillaume  Sam  from 
the  French  Legation  and  his  ensuing 
murder  caused  the  landing  of  French 
troops  at  the  capital,  Port  au  Prince. 
Fearing  that  this  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  an  aggressive  program  on  the 
part  of  France  or  other  European  Gov- 
ernments, which  at  this  time  were  press- 
ing for  payment  of  Haiti's  foreign  debts, 
and  desirous  of  avoiding  any  challenge 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  United 
States  felt  that  it  was  its  duty  to  take 
over  the  administration  of  Haiti  until 
order  was  fully  restored. 

This  occupation  took  place  on  Sept.  3, 
1915.  Proclamation  of  martial  law  was 
made  by  Admiral  Caperton,  commander 
of  the  force  of  marines  that  landed  in 
Haiti.  All  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  constitutional  government  or  civil 
courts  of  Haiti  was  expressly  disclaimed. 
A  few  days  later  a  convention  between 
Haiti  and  the  United  States  was  signed, 
by  which  we  bound  ourselves  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  Haitian  Government  in 
stabilizing  the  revenues  and  finances,  in 
re-establishing  order,  and  in  other  meas- 
ures adapted  to  bring  about  the  prosper- 
ity and  welfare  of  the  negro  republic. 
The  United  States  Government,  Mr. 
Colby  said,  had  worked  wholly  for  these 
results,  which  have  been  attained.  "  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  centres  of  selfish 
and  interested  agitation,"  he  added, 
"  credit  and  gratitude  are  freely  mani- 
fested and  expressed  to  this  Govern- 
ment." 

Regarding  the  charge  that  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  had  been 
favored  with  a  monopoly  of  financial 
power,  Mr.  Colby  was  categorical  in  de- 
nying that  any  more  support  had  been 
given  to  this  bank  than  would  be  ex- 
tended to  any  first-class  American  bank 
in  any  foreign  country.  What  influence 
the  Government  had  was  rather  ap- 
plied to  preventing  the  bank  from  en- 
joying monopolistic  privileges.  When 
this  bank  sought  to  increase  its  holdings . 
of  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Haiti  the  Government 
had  given  its  assent  only  after  effecting 
important  modifications  in  the  French 
bank's  charter,  designed  in  the  interests 
of  the   Haitian   people  to   eliminate   all 
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monopolistic  features.  Mr.  Colby  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  National  City  Bank 
did  not  exercise  any  control,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  customs  collections  or  other 
official  financial  arrangements. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY 
DANIELS 

jDsephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the 
Na  vy,  on  Oct.  5  made  further  reply  to 
the  charges  repeated  by  Senator  Harding 
and  others.  His  statement  is,  in  part,  as 
f  >llows : 

From  the  day  the  first  marines  landed 
)n  Haiti,  in  1915,  and  brought  quiet  and 
peace  in  that  distressed  country,  the  or- 
ders given  by  me  were  uniformly  to  all 
officers  to  regard  themselves  as  friendly 
brothers  of  the  Haitians,-  sent  there  to 
help  these  neighbor  people,  sorely  op- 
pressed by  lawless  bandits  and  revolution 
and  intrigue.  It  is  not  possible  to  sup- 
press revolutions  and  banditry  without 
force,  but  the  force  used  was  directed  by 
me  to  be  only  such  as  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  officers  and  men  carried  out  in 
letter  and  in  spirit  the  order  to  set  an  ex- 
ample in  helpfulness  and  kindness  in  the 
discharge  of  a  difficult  duty. 

Upon  the  publication  of  criticisms  of  the 
marines  in  Haiti,  I  directed  General 
Barnett,  who  had  been  Major  Genei^a 
Comandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  since  tne 
first  marines  were  sent  to  Haiti  in  1915, 
to  prepare  a  full  report  of  operations  in 
Haiti.  *  *  *  At  the  same  time  I  gave 
instructions  to  Major  General  John  A. 
Lejeune,  who  has  been  the  directing  head 
of  the  Marine  Corps  since  June  30,  1920, 
to  report  all  operations  since  he  entered 
upon  his  new   duties.    *    *    * 

During  the  stay  of  the  marines  in  Haiti 
there  have  been  conflicts  with  bandits.  In 
a  few  instances  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  head  of  the  Marine 
Corps  were  not  carried  out,  but  in  those 
few  cases  orders  were  given,  as  soon  as 
information  reached  Washington,  for  full 
investigation  and  punishment  for  wrongs 
done  or  any  crimes  committed  by  any 
American  officer  or  man.  These  matters 
will  be  treated  of  in  General  Barnett's 
report. 

General  Lejeune's  report,  which  was 
made  public  by  Mr.  Daniels  on  Oct.  5, 
says  in  part: 

1.  Pursuant  to  your  verbal  instructions, 
I  am  submitting  for  your  information  and 
consideration  a  report  covering  the  period 
that  I  have  held  the  office  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Commandant,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  concerning  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  military  situation  in  Haiti. 

2.  The    area    of  Haiti   is    approximately 


10,000  square  miles.  The  country  is  very 
mountainous.  Between  the  great  mount- 
ain ranges  lie  densely  populated  river 
vajleys  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Haiti 
is,  therefore,  exceptionally  well  adapted 
for  the  activities  of  bandit  bands.  In 
fact,  throughout  the  history  of  Haiti  ban- 
ditry has  been  prevalent,  the  bands  be- 
ing recruited  from  released  or  escaped 
criminals  and  from  the  class  of  men  who 
prefer  to  live  by  robbing  the  industrious,o 
peaceful  people  in  the  valleys  rather  than 
by  earning  therr  bread  by  their  own 
labor.  Banditry  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  the  Haitian  people 
have  had  to  contend  with,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  actual  injury  done  the  peo- 
ple by  the  depredations  of  the  bandits, 
but  also  for  the  reason  that  the  bandit 
bands  have  formed  the  nuclei  of  the  so- 
called  revolutionary  armies  which  have  so 
frequently  devastated  Haiti  and  drenched 
its  soil  with  blood.  The  mission  of  the 
marines  stationed  in  Haiti  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  banditry  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

3.  All  reports  received  at  headquarters, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  since  I  have  been  on 
duty  as  Major  General  Commandant, 
have  indicated  that  the  bandit  situation 
was  steadily  improving,  and  that  condi- 
tions from  the  Marine  Corps  point  of 
view  were  very  satisfactory.  However, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  fully  informed  in 
regard  to  Marine  Corps  affairs,  it  was 
^eemed  advisable  for  me  to  visit  Haiti 
and  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
marines  on  duty  there.  I  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Haiti  early  in  the  month  of 
September,  in  company  with  Brig.  Gen. 
Smedley  D.  Butler,  who  assisted  me  in 
my  inspection. 

The  marines  In  Haiti  are  commanded  by 
Colonel  John  H.  Russell,  an  able,  just 
and  humane  officer.  I  found,  daring  my 
inspection,  that  not  only  had  he  handled 
the  bandit  situation  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, but  that  he  had  issued  the  most  com- 
prehensive instructions  requiring  a  kindly 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants  by  our  own 
men,  and  that  his  subordinate  officers 
were  enforcing  his  instructions  in  a  loyal 
and  conscientious  manner. 

Then  follows  General  Lejeune's  "  diary 
of  events,"  in  which,  after  detailing  his 
inspection  of  troops  and  gendarmerie,  he 
describes  his  visit  at  Port  au  Prince,  on 
Sept.  6,  to  the  President  of  Haiti,  who 
"  made  an  address,  in  which  he  eulogized 
the  work  of  the  marines  and  of  the  gen- 
darmerie in  Haiti  and  expressed  his  grat- 
itude to  the  Marine  Corps  for  having 
maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
Republic  of  Haiti."  General  Lejeune  sub- 
sequently visited  other  regions  in  Haiti 
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and  received  from  large  delegations  of 
Haitian  citizens,  headed  by  the  local  of- 
ficials, expressions  of  their  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  done  by  the  marines 
in  re-establishing  peace  and  good  order. 

COLONEL   RUSSELL'S    REPORT 

In  addition   to  this,   General   Lejeune 
also  submitted  a  joint  report  with  Gen- 


ADMIRAL  HENRY  T.  MAYO 

Head   of   commission   to   investigate   charges 

of    misrule   in   Haiti 

(©    Harris  &  Evoing) 


eral  S.  D.  Butler  on  alleged  illegal  execu- 
tions and  on  abuses  of  the  old  Haitian 
law  of  enforced  labor  on  the  highroads 
known  as  the  corvee,  said  to  have  oc- 
curred in  Northern  Haiti  at  Hinche  and 
Maissade,  in  the  Winter  of  1918-19. 
This  report  incorporated  the  original  in- 
vestigation begun  by  Colonel  Russell  on 
the  instructions  of  General  Barnett  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1919.  (For  the  cir- 
cumstances and  motives  which  impelled 
General  Barnett,  then  commander  of  the 
marines,  to  order  this  investigation,  see 
the  special  report  of  General  Barnett, 
given    below.)     Colonel     Russell,     after 


spending  several  months  in  investigation, 
dispatched  to  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington,  on  March  20,  1920,  his  re- 
port of  these  alleged  abuses,  but  for  rea- 
sons which  have  not  been  cleared  up 
his  report  was  never  received.  General 
Lejeune  and  General  Butler,  on  their 
visit  to  Haiti,  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
Russell  report,  which  fixed  the  respon- 
sibility definitely  upon  one  officer. 
Colonel  Russell's  report  was  as  follows: 

Headquarters  First  Provisional  Brigade, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  Port  au 
Prince,  Republic  of  Haiti. 

March  13,  1920. 
Confidential. 
From     the    Brigade     Commander    to    the 
Major  General  Commandant. 
Subject :    Report      of      investigation      of 
certain  irregularities  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

1.  From  a  careful  reading  and  study  of 
the  attached  testimony,  statements  and 
other  papers,  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to 
the  opinion  that  Major  Clark  H.  Wells, 
former  Gendarmerie  Department  Com- 
mander in  Northern  Haiti,  is  responsible 
for  the  conditions  in  Northern  Haiti  as 
found  by  Brig.  Gen.  Catlin  on  his  in- 
spection of  the  Hinche-Maissade  district 
in  March,  1919,  if  such  conditions  were 
not  actually  due  to  his  orders  and  instruc- 
tions. 

2.  I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  these 
gendarmerie  officers  under  Major  Wells's 
command,  who  were  enlisted  men  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  on  duty  in  said  districts, 
were  acting  in  accordance  with  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment commander. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Captain 
Doxey  was  not  fully  aware  of  Major 
Wells's  policy  and  of  the  existing  orders 
and  conditions  in  the  Hinche-Maissade 
district. 

4.  There  is  a  doubt,  however,  in  my 
mind,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  evidence 
as  here  brought  out  is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  trial  before  a  general  court-martial 
on  charges  of  such  a  serious  nature.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  further  evidence  can 
be  procured. 

5.  The  event  referred  to  herein  oc- 
curred over  a  year  ago.  Many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  the 
gendarmerie  since  that  time.  Nearly  all 
the  interested  parties  have  either  returned 
to  the  United  States  or  been  discharged 
from  the  service.  Mr.  Lavoie  (former 
Captain  G.  D.  H.,  and  private,  U.  S.  M. 
C),  has  left  the  service  and  Haiti  and 
his  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

6.  It    is    therefore    recommended    that 
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these  papers  be  referred  to  the  office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  U.  S.  Navy, 
where  the  sworn  statements  and  other 
evidence  may  be  carefully  sifted  and 
weighed  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  or  not  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  trial. 

7.  If  the  decision  is  in  the  affirmative, 
it  is  requested  that  specimen  charges 
and  specifications  be  prepared  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  office,  and  that 
a  competent  officer  be  assigned  to  temp- 
orary duty  with  this  brigade  to  act  as 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  court.  At  present 
there  is  no  officer  attached  to  the  brigade 
who  is  considered  to  have  sufficient  legal 
knowledge  to  conduct  a  trial,  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government,  where  skilled 
opposing  counsel  is  present. 

8.  The  return  to  Haiti  of  all  witnesses 
and  interested  parties  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary. 

JOHN  H.   RUSSELL. 

THE  INDICTMENT  CONFIRMED 

The  special  report  of  Generals  Le- 
jeune  and  Butler  confirmed  these  find- 
ings. All  evidence  showed  that  the  Cap- 
tain of  Gendarmerie  indicted  in  the 
Russell  report  had  been  guilty  of  con- 
tinuing the  corvee  for  five  months  after 
it  had  been  abolished  by  Colonel  Russell 
by  an  order  becoming  effective  on  Oct. 
1,  1918;  that  he  had  handled  the  bandit 
situation  badly  and  had  concealed  the 
truth  about  the  bandit  activities  from 
his  superiors  so  as  to  prevent  the  gen- 
darmerie from  being  superseded;  that, 
furthermore,  the  illegal  executions  com- 
plained of  had  taken  place  at  his  orders. 
During  the  investigation  carried  out  by 
Colonel  Russell  in  March,  1919,  these 
facts  were  revealed,  and  this  officer,  as 
well  as  others  implicated,  were  trans- 
ferred, but  no  disciplinary  action  was 
taken.  The  Lejeune-Butler  report  rec- 
ommended, in  view  of  this  situation, 
that  court-martial  proceedings  be 
brought  against  all  persons  implicated 
who  could  be  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  and  closed  with 
words  of  high  praise  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  report  of  General  Bamett,  made 
public  by  the  Navy  Department  on  Oct. 
16,  was  composed  really  of  two  reports 
— one  setting  forth  the  positive  and  con- 
structive results  of  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Haiti  by  the  marines,  the  other 


dealing  specifically  with  the  charges  of 
abuse.  The  special  report  revealed  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  "  unlawful,  in- 
discriminate killing  "  of  Haitian  natives 
by  some  of  the  American  marines.  Gen- 
eral Barnett  himself  had  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation as  soon  as  he  received  par- 
ticulars of  the  court-martial  trials  of 
Privates  Walter  E.  Johnson  and  John  J. 
McQuilkin  in  September,  1919.  A  state- 
ment made  by  Lieutenant  F.  L.  Spear, 
counsel  for  the  defense,  declaring  that 
"  unlawful  executions  of  Haitians,  called 
cacos,  had  occurred  in  Haiti,"  had  so 
impressed  and  even  shocked  General 
Bamett  that  after  the  collection  and 
study  of  official  documents  he  wrote  a 
confidential  letter  to  Colonel  John  H. 
Russell,  commander  of  the  marine  forces 
in  Haiti,  calling  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

Colonel  Russell,  the  report  states,  at 
once  began  an  investigation  which  lasted 
until  March,  1920.  Officers  formerly  on 
duty  in  Haiti  were  examined  in  Wash- 
ington under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Henry  C.  Haines,  and  their  evidence  was 
forwarded  by  him  to  Colonel  Russell. 
No  action  could  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
Sergeant  Brokaw,  at  whose  orders  two 
privates  tried  by  court-martial  had  ex- 
ecuted captive  Haitian  bandits,  as  he 
was  found  to  be  insane  and  was  elim- 
inated from  the  service.  Colonel  Rus- 
sell completed  his  investigation  and 
transmitted  his  report  on  March  20,  but 
for  some  reason,  General  Barnett  states, 
it  was  not  received  at  headquarters  up 
to  the  time  when  he  was  relieved  as 
commandant  of  Marine  Corps  in  June, 
nor  did  it  come  subsequently  to  hand. 

GENERAL  BARNETTS  REPORT 

The  main  findings  of  the  investigation 
launched  by  General  Barnett  were  sum- 
marized by  him  in  his  special  report  as 
follows: 

From  what  I  have  heard  I  think  the 
original  trouble  in  Haiti  was  occasioned 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  corvee  sys- 
tem was  enforced.  The  system  itself  is 
in  accordance  with  Haitian  law,  and  was 
not  objected  to,  but  the  trouble  was,  I 
have  heard,  that  natives  were  on  certain 
occasions  required  to  work  under  the 
corvee  system  outside  of  their  own  dis- 
tricts,    which    was   contrary   to   law.     I 
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have  no  records,  nor  have  I  received  any- 
official  reports  which  bear  this  out,  but 
I  remember  that  rumors  of  this  kind 
were  in  circulation.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  at  one  time  received  reports 
on  this  same  subject  of  corvee  and  we 
discussed  the  matter  at  that  time.  I  never 
received  an  official  report  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  command- 
ing officer  in  Haiti,  both  of  the  gen- 
darmerie and  of  the  marines,  can  give  full 
information  on  the  subject  of  corvee  and 
its   application.* 

Marine  Corps  records  at  headquarters 
show  that  of  the  armed  Haitian  bandits 
who  actively  opposed  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Haiti  in  the  field  opera- 
tions and  incidents  described  above,  ap- 
proximately 3,250  were  killed  either  by 
marines  or  the  personnel  of  the  Gen- 
darmerie d'Haiti.  It  is  impracticable  to 
state  how  many  were  killed  by  the 
marines  and  how  many  by  the  gendarmes. 
Reports  received  of  Haitian  bandit3 
wounded  in  the  operations  and  incidents 
consist,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  either 
mere  estimates  or  general  statements,  and 
are  not  sufficiently  complete  upon  which 
to  even  approximate  the  total  number 
wounded. 

One  marine  officer  was  killed  in  action 
and  two  officers  were  wounded  in  action 
with  Haitian  bandits  during  this  period. 
l.  Twelve  enlisted  men  of  the  Marine  Corps 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds 
received  in  action  and  twenty-six  were 
wounded  in  action.  This  makes  a  total 
of  forty-one  battle  casualties  suffered  by 
the  marines  during  this  period.  Two 
marine  officers  and  thirty-four  enlisted 
men  of  the  Marine  Corps  died  from  other 
causes,  such  as  disease,  accident,  &c,  in 
the  Republic  of  Haiti  during  this  period. 

In  summarizing  the  facts  received  in  the 
above  report  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  fact 
,  that  from  a  military  point  of  view  the 
operations  in  Haiti  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods— the  first  per.od  1915  and  191G, 
when  the  marines  were  first  landed  In 
Haiti,  and  during  which  time  a  state  of 
anarchy  existed  in  that  republic,  and  the 
second  period,  1918  and  1919,  which  period 
started  with  a  concerted  attack  in  force 
by  the  bandits  on  the  city  of  Port  au 
Prince. 

Of  the  total  number  killed  during  the 
five  and  a  half  years  the  marines  have 
operated  in  Haiti,  considerably  more  than 
half,  in  fact,  1,763,  were  killed  in  the  re- 
pulse of  the  attack  on  Port  au  Prince  and 
during  the  operations  immediately  fol- 
lowing and  made  necessary  by  this  at- 
tack. During  the  periods  mentioned  a 
state   of   actual   war   existed,   but   during 

*The   order   abolishing   the    corvee    system 
was  issued  by  General  Russell  on  Oct.  15, 
1919. 


the  whole  time  the  bandits  were  mostly 
engaged  in  bushwhacking.  While  the  total 
number  killed  may  seem  large,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  operations  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  five  and  a  half 
years,  and  I  believe  that  without  the 
operations  by  the  marines  a  much  larger 
number  of  natives  would  have  been  killed 
by  the  bandits  during  this  time. 

ACTION   BY  SECRETARY   DANIELS 

Secretary  Daniels  stated  on  Oct.  16 
that  the  charges  made  by  General  Bar- 
nett  would  be  investigated  "  to  the  most 
minute  detail."     Mr.  Daniels  said: 

This  report  of  General  Barnett,  made 
public  the  day  after  I  received  it,  was  the 
first  intimation  that  ever  came  to  me 
that  anybody  had  said  there  had  been 
"  indiscriminate  killings  "  by  marines  or 
the  gendarmerie  in  Haiti.  That  ex- 
pression was  contained  in  a  letter  marked 
"  Confidential  "  written  by  General  Bar- 
nett to  General  Russell.  *  *  *  I  never 
knew  of  the  existence  of  that  letter,  or 
heard  of  any  "  indiscriminate  killings  " 
until  I  read  General  Barnett*  s  report  this 
week,  and  I  am  sure  he  never  meant  to 
convey  what  these  terms  have  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean.  When  he  called  my 
attention  to  several  cases,  I  approved  his 
suggestion  that  the  matter  be  gone  into 
thoroughly  and  that  all  guilty  parties  be 
punished.     He  ordered  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Daniels,  after  approving  the  re- 
ports of  Generals  Lejeune  and  Butler, 
stated  that  a  Board  of  Inquiry,  com- 
posed of  Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo,  Ad- 
miral J.  H.  Oliver  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Pendleton,  had  been  appointed  by 
him  to  take  up  the  report  of  General 
Barnett,  particularly  the  statement  of 
"  indiscriminate  killings,"  as  well  as  all 
other  wrongs  declared  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. Subsequently  he  announced  that 
he  had  removed  General  Pendleton  on 
learning  that  he  had  been  on  service  in 
Haiti,  and  had  put  Major  General  Will- 
iam C.  Neville,  Commander  of  the  Sec- 
ond Marines  in  France,  in  his  place. 
This  board,  said  Secretary  Daniels,  "  will 
be  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  to  sift  evidence  to  the  end 
that  any  men  in  American  uniforms 
guilty  of  wrongdoing  should  be  brought 
to  trial  and  punished."  The  men  ac- 
cused who  were  still  in  Haiti  had  been 
placed  under  confinement,  and  all  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  Marines 
who  had  served  in  Haiti  were  being 
listed  at  this  time  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
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cate  General's  Department  of  the  Navy 
with  a  view  to  calling  them  all  before 
the  board. 

In  a  statement  issued  on  Oct.  16,  John 
Barrett,  former  Director  General  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  stated  that  during 
the  last  six  years  he  had  constantly  re- 
ceived complaints  against  the  United 
States  administration  in  Haiti  from  its 


representatives  and   responsible  citizens 
and  other  Latin  Americans.     He  added: 

It  is  regretfully  true  that  the  United 
States  occupation  of  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  even  Nicaragua,  and  the 
methods  employed  especially  in  Haiti,  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned,  have  been 
for  many  years  and  are  today  a  most 
serious  handicap  to  the  Pan-American  in- 
fluence and  prestige  of  the  United  States. 


Prosperity  in  Santo   Domingo 


Haiti's  sister  republic,  Santo  Domingo, 
is  the  subject  of  a  report  by  Commander 
Reynolds  Hay  den  of  the  Medical  Corps, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Admiral  Snow- 
den,  the  Military  Governor  of  Santo 
Domingo.  This  report,  published  early  in 
October,  shows  great  improvement  in 
financial,  educational  and  sanitary  af- 
fairs under  the  American  military  Gov- 
ernment. This  Government  was  estab- 
lished in  November,  1916,  "  because  of 
the  seriously  disturbed  conditions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  dangerous  to  both 
Dominicans  and  foreigners  and  because 
of  the  repeated  failures  of  the  Dominican 
Government  to  observe  its  treaty  obli- 
gations with  the  United  States." 

Before  the  American  occupation,  graft, 
misrule  and  rebellion  predominated,  all 
branches  of  the  public  service  were  de- 
moralized, the  foreign  debt  was  accumu- 
lating greater  and  greater  arrears,  the 
salaries  of  civil  officials  were  left  un- 
paid, education  was  neglected  and  the 
whole  country,  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  was  little  better  than  one  vast 
slum. 

With  the  help  of  5,000  marines  and  a 
staff  of  doctors,  economic  experts,  bank- 
ers,   accountants    and   contractors,   Ad- 


miral Snowden  set  the  island  republic 
on  the  road  to  prosperity.  Gratifying 
results  have  been  attained.  There  is  now 
a  surplus  of  $3,200,000  in  the  Treasury, 
interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  $20,000,- 
000  has  been  paid  regularly,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  whole  debt  will  be 
liquidated  in  1925,  thirty-three  years 
before  maturity.  A  scientific  and 
equitable  system  of  taxation  has  under- 
lain this  transformation.  In  1916  only 
18,000  children  attended  school.  The 
number  now  is  120,000;  rural  school- 
houses  have  increased  from  30  to  647. 
Sanitation  has  been  introduced  into  every 
district,  and  five  charity  hospitals  have 
been  created.  A  leper  colony  has  been 
completed  and  a  vast  scheme  of  sanitary 
organization  has  been  perfected.  Santo 
Domingo  had  previously  neglected  en- 
tirely the  compilation  and  publication  of 
vital  statistics.  In  1919  the  first  report 
of  deaths,  births  and  infectious  diseases 
was  given  out  by  the  American  admin- 
istration. The  desire  of  the  military  Gov- 
ernment has  been  to  appoint  Dominicans 
to  all  positions  of  responsibility  wherever 
practicable,  with  the  idea  of  training 
them  properly  to  carry  on  the  work 
under  their  own  Government  when  the 
temporary  American  occupation  ceases. 
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American    Legion    Convention 

[Period  Ended  Oct.  15,  1920] 


WITH  the  election  near  at  hand,  both 
of  the  major  parties  put  forth 
their  utmost  efforts  to  win  the 
victory.  Governor  Cox  continued  his 
speaking  campaign,  which,  if  the  sched- 
ule were  carried  out,  was  to  take  him 
into  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
except  those  in  the  South  that  were 
known  to  be  safe  for  the  Democratic 
ticket.  His  audiences  were  large  and  at- 
tentive, as  were  those  also  that  greeted 
his  Republican  opponent,  Senator  Hard- 
ing. The  latter  made  a  limited  speaking 
tour,  but  confined  his  activities  chiefly 
to  his  "  front-porch "  campaign.  Both 
candidates  kept  the  League  question  in 
the  foreground,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  "  solemn  referendum "  which  the 
President  had  desired  would  be  carried 
out  at  the  polls. 

President  Wilson,  on  Oct.  3,  entered 
the  campaign  by  issuing  his  first  direct 
appeal  to  the  voters  to  sustain  the 
League  of  Nations  at  the  November  elec- 
tion. His  statement,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  "  My  Fellow-Countrymen,"  at- 
tacked the  arguments  of  opponents  of  the 
treaty,  and  dealt  especially  with  Article 
X.  He  declared  that  under  that  article 
war  could  not  be  declared  except  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  that  nothing  in  the  ar- 
ticle impaired  the  constitutional  proced- 
ure of  any  nation.  He  asserted  that  the 
opponents  of  the  treaty  had  invented  an 
Americanism  of  their  own,  which  had  no 
foundation  in  any  of  the  authentic  tra- 
ditions of  the  Government.  It  was  stated 
that  this  appeal  would  be  followed  by 
others,  which  would  discuss  vital  and 
controverted  features  of  the  covenant. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  ACTIVITIES 

It  was  announced  by  the  Army  Re- 
cruiting Service  on  Oct.  6  that  one  out 
of  every  five  soldiers  whose  enlistments 
expired  in  September  had  re-enlisted.  A 
total  of  16,461  men  *was  accepted  for 
service  during  September,  and  the  War 
Department   estimated   that  the  280,000 


authorized  strength  would  be  reached 
by  Spring.  There  were  190,432  men  en- 
rolled up  to  Oct.  6. 
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FREDERICK    W.    GALBRAITH 

Newly   elected  Commander  of  the  American 

Legion 

(International) 


Unusual  success  attended  the  sales  of 
surplus  army  supplies  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Instead  of  bidding  being  con- 
fined to  a  few,  there  were  instances  of 
bids  from  twenty-six  States  and  fifty 
cities  on  certain  articles.  Sales  of  raw 
wool  which  cost  the  department  $438,- 
000,000  returned  92  per  cent.  On  one 
lot  of  steel  rails  the  return  was  105  per 
cent.  The  return  on  tractors  also  was 
92  per  cent.,  as  was  that  on  chemicals, 
acids  and  explosives. 

That  on  railway  rolling  stock,  which 
cost  $114,960,135.24,  was  87  per  cent.,  on 
leather  79  per  cent.,  on  textiles,  exclu- 
sive of  wool,  74  per  cent.,  and  on  small 
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arms    and    small   arms'   ammunition    71 
per  cent. 

On   Sept   10   sales  had  totaled  $749,- 


GENERAL  EMILE  FAYOLLE 

Eminent  French  soldier  who  came  to  the 

United  States   to  address  the 

American  Legion 

(©    Paul    Thompson) 


447,608.66  from  part  of  the  $2,200,000,- 
000  surplus  supplies  left  from  the  war. 
Of  this  amount  $97,985,882.01  had  been 
received  from  the  disposal  of  articles  the 
cost  of  which  had  not  been  ascertained. 
The  balance,  or  $651,461,726.65,  was  the 
return  on  supplies  that  cost  $1,026,815,- 
958.20.  This  was  a  return  of  63  per  cent. 

CARING  FOR  EX-SOLDIERS 
A  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  as  of 
Aug.  31,  1920,  indicating  the  progress 
made  in  bringing  the  work  of  the  bureau 
up  to  date,  showed  that  during  the  war 
and  to  the  date  given  forty  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  insurance  was  issued  on 


behalf  of  the  American  forces.  The 
gross  premium  remittances  on  this 
amounted  to  $346,987,730.  Claims  paid 
out  on  account  of  death  totaled  $1,154,- 
911,719.  For  disabilities  $29,577,540  was 
paid.  In  August  the  total  disbursements 
on  war-risk  term  insurance  claims 
amounted  to  $7,320,607.46.  The  number 
of  the  personnel  in  the  Bureau  had  been 
reduced  to  7,323,  which  was  less  than 
half  the  number  formerly  employed. 

Announcement  was  authorized  at  the 
War  Department  Sept.  20  that  the  work 
of  the  department  in  caring  for  Amer- 
ican soldier  victims  of  the  World  War 
was  practically  finished.  The  report  said 
in  part: 

During  the  month  of  April,  1919,  there 
were  66,640  soldier  patients  undergoing 
treatment  in  the  large  army  general  hos-. 
pitals,  and  of  this  number  28,500,  or  43 
per  cent.,  were  receiving  the  benefits  of 
reconstruction  treatment.  By  December 
this  number  had  fallen  to  17,950,  of  whom 
11,875,  or  66  per  cent.,  were  undergoing 
reconstruction.  In  July,  1920,  6,751  re- 
mained, and  of  these  4,808,  or  71  per  cent., 
were  undergoing  reconstruction.  In  Sep-" 
tember,  1920,  the  latest  figures,  only  3,029 
enlisted  men  and  457  officers  remained 
under  treatment  in  the  army  general  hos- 
pitals. Of  the  enlisted  men  only  1,116  and 
of  the  officers  160  were  overseas  patients. 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
The  second  annual  convention  cf  the 
American  Legion  met  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Sept.  27-29.  It  began  with  a  parade  of 
20,000  ex-service  men,  who  represented 
posts  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion in  favor  of  the  rigorous  exclusion 
of  the  Japanese  as  immigrants,  cancella- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment," prevention  of  the  further  coming 
of  "  picture  brides,"  and  adhesion  to  a 
policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  regard  to 
political  questions.  The  dismissal  of 
Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, for  alleged  obstruction  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  alien  deportation  laws 
was  demanded. 

There  was  an  overwhelming  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  induce  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  pass  the  Fordney  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  Federal  bonus  to  ex-service 
men.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  May  by  a  vote  of  289  to 
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92,  and  is  awaiting  action  by  the  Senate 
in  December.  The  convention  was  ad- 
dressed by  General  Wood  and  General 
Fayolle,  the  eminent  French  military 
leader,  who  came  to  this  country  ex- 
pressly to  attend  the  convention  and  bear 
to  it  the  greetings  of  France.  A  letter 
from  Marshal  Foch  was  also  read. 
Colonel  Fred  W.  Galbraith  was  elected 
National  Commander  of  the  legion,  suc- 
ceeding Franklin  D'Olier.  Colonel  Gal- 
braith is  from  Cincinnati,  and  rendered 
notable  service  during  the  war. 

ANTHRACITE  AWARD  REOPENED 
President  Wilson,  on  Oct.  12,  notified 
the  anthracite  miners  that  he  would  re- 
quest a  joint  meeting  of  operators  and 
miners  to  be  held  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Oct. 
18,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  in- 
equalities in  the  recent  wage  award. 

The  President  in  his  letter  congrat- 
ulated the  miners  on  the  prompt  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  them  had  com- 
plied with  the  award  of  the  commission, 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
future  :  collective  bargaining  depended 
upon  the  fidelity  with  which  each  side 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
made.  If  there  were  any  inequalities  in 
an  agreement,  he  could  see  no  objection 
to  their  being  corrected,  provided  both 
sides  could  agree  upon  a  remedy. 

Following  the  President's  action,  it  was 
reported  from  the  anthracite  fields  that 
great  numbers  of  the  "  vacationists " 
were  returning  to  work  and  that  the 
mines  would  soon  be  under  normal  oper- 
ation. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  $14,000,000,000 
Estimate  compiled  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  in  October 
showed  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  for  1920  would  approxi- 
mate $14,000,000,000.  This  total  com- 
pares with  $11,000,000,000  in  1919,  $9,- 
000,000,000  in  1918  and  1917,  slightly 
less  than  $8,000,000,000  in  1916,  slightly 
more  than  $5,000,000,000  in  1915,  and 
about  $4,277,000,000  in  1913,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  war.  The  ex- 
pectation that  we  should  witness  a  fall- 
ing off  in  our  foreign  trade  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  has  not  been 
realized.    The  report  added: 


Both  imports  and  exports  continue  to 
grow,  and  the  total  on  both  sides  of  the 
ledger  will  be  bigger  in  the  calendar  year 
1920  than  in  any  year  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  several  times  as  much  as 
in  any  year  prior  to  the  war.  *  *  *  In 
certain  details,  however,  the  trade  record 
during  and  since  the  war  shows  remarka- 
ble changes.  We  have  become  large  im- 
porters of  certain  manufacturing  mate- 
rials, and  very  large  exporters  of  manu- 
factures. We  have  also  increased  greatly 
our  importations  of  certain  foodstuffs,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  greatly  reduced 
our  exports  of  food,  though  in  that  other 
agricultural  product,  manufacturing  mate- 
rial, our  exports  show  material  increases. 

The  statement  concluded  with  the 
opinion  that  the  "  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance," namely,  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  would  be  smaller  this  year  than 
at  any  time  since  1915. 

PRICE  RECESSIONS 

The  abstention  of  the  public  from  buy- 
ing at  extortionate  prices  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  credit  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  member  banks  in  cases  where 
the  money  borrowed  was  to  be  used  in 
hoarding  or  speculating,  were  reflected 
during  the  month  in  a  marked  fall  in 
prices.  While  there  was  no  evidence  of 
a  general  return  to  pre-war  prices,  it 
became  plain  that  the  orgy  of  reckless 
spending  was  ended. 

Two  of  the  largest  mail-order  houses 
in  the  country  in  their  new  Fall  cata- 
logues made  reductions  of  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  cloth- 
ing averaged  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The 
retail  price  of  sugar  fell  from  25  to  13 
cents  a  pound.  Substantial  cuts  were 
made  in  the  prices  of  automobiles,  some 
of  the  companies  returning  to  pre-war 
figures.  The  lessening  of  demand  led  to 
the  closing  of  many  textile  mills  in  Law- 
rence, New  Bedford  and  other  New  Eng- 
land cities  or  a  placing  of  the  employes 
on  a  part-time  schedule.  There  was  no 
cutting  down  of  wages,  except  in  iso- 
lated instances,  but  in  many  quarters  it 
was  urged  that  this  could  be  avoided 
Only  by  larger  production. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Houston 
stated  on  Sept.  23  that  a  period  of  stable 
costs  was  not  to  be  expected  for  several 
years.  He  believed,  also,  that  high  taxa- 
tion would  continue  for  a  considerable 
period. 


Population  of  the  United  States 

Summary    of   the  1920  Census 


FIGURES  made  public  by  the  Census 
Bureau  Oct.  7,  1920,  announced  the 
population  of  the  United  States  as 
105,683,108,  exclusive  of  colonial  posses- 
sions. This  showed  an  increase  of  13,- 
710,842  since  1910,  or  a  percentage  gain 
of  14.9.  This  gain  was  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  gain  in  the  previous  dec- 
ade, between  1900  and  1910,  when  the 
increase  was  from  75,994,575  to  91,972,- 
266,  a  percentage  increase  of  21,  and  a 
numerical  increase  of  15,977,691.  The 
difference  between  the  two  decades  was 
attributed  by  Sam  L.  Rogers,  Director 
of  the  Census,  largely  to  the  almost  com- 
plete cessation  of  immigration  during 
the  war,  to  the  influenza  epidemic,  and 
to  some  extent  to  the  casualties  of  the 
war. 

It  was  stated  that  the  population  of 
outlying  possessions  would  be  made  pub- 
lic as  soon  as  the  figures  for  Alaska  and 
the  military  and  naval  units  abroad  had 
been  compiled.  With  these  figures  in- 
cluded it  was  estimated  that  the  total 
population  of  the  nation  approximated 
118,000,000. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  census 
was  the  great  gain  of  the  cities  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  In  1910  the  lat- 
ter had  the  larger  population  by  about 
7,000,000,  while  at  the  present  time  the 
cities  are  ahead  by  about  4,000,000.  Re- 
garding this  the  Director  of  the  Census 
Said: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  country's  his- 
tory more  than  half  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  now  living  in-  urban  territory  as 
defined  by  the  Census  Bureau.  That  is 
to  say,  of  the  105,683,108  persons  enu- 
merated in  the  fourteenth  census  prelim- 
inary tabulations  show  that  54,816,209,  or 
51.0  per  cent.,  are  living  in  incorporated 
places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more,  and 
50,866,899,  or  48.1  per  cent.,  in  rural  ter- 
ritory. 

The  increase  since  1910  in  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  as  before  stated,  was 
14.9  per  cent.,  but  during  the  decade  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  that  portion  of  the 
population  living  in  urban  territory  of 
12,192,826,  or  28.6  per  cent.,  and  in  that 
portion  living  in  rural  territory  of  1,518,- 
016,  or  only  3.1  per  cent.,  and  if  the  com- 


parison is  extended  to  cover  the  two 
classes  of  rural  territory,  it  appears  that 
that  portion  living  in  incorporated  places 
of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  shows  an  in- 
crease of  1,745,371,  or  21.5  per  cent., 
whereas  that  portion  living  in  purely 
country  districts  shows  an  actual  decrease 
of  227,355,   or  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Despite  the  gain  in  population,  leaders 
in  Congress  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  members  of  the  next  House. 
They  contended  that  the  House  was  now 
too  large  with  435  members,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  ratio  for  apportionment 
should  be  augmented  so  as  to  keep  the 
number  of  members  of  the  House  at  the 
same  figure.  The  present  ratio  is  211,- 
000,  each  State  having  one  member  for 
that  number  of  population.  If  the  pres- 
ent ratio  were  retained  there  would  be 
an  increp0^  of  about  forty -five  members 
as  the  result  of  increases  in  the  1920  cen- 
sus in  various  States. 

The  Census  Bureau  also  made  public 
the  population  figures  of  the  various 
States  and  their  comparative  rank.  The 
order  in  which  they  stood  for  the  last 
three  censuses  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

1920.     1910.    1900. 

New    York Ill 

Pennsylvania    2  2  2 

Illinois     3  3  3 

Ohio    4  4  4 

Texas    5  5  6 

Massachusetts    6  6  7 

Michigan   7  8  9 

California    8  12  21 

Missouri    9  7  5 

New  Jersey 10  11  16 

Indiana    11  9  8 

Georgia    12  10  11 

Wisconsin     13  13  13 

North    Carolina 14  16  15 

Kentucky    15  14  12 

Iowa    16  15  10 

Minnesota    17  19  19 

Alabama   18  18  18 

Tennessee  19  17  14 

Virginia    20  20  17 

Oklahoma     21  23  30 

Louisiana   22  24  23 

Mississippi    23  21  20 

Kansas    24  22  22 

Arkansas    25  25  25 

South    Carolina 26  26  24 
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1920.      1910.  1900. 

West   Virginia 27          28  28 

Maryland    28          27  26 

Connecticut   29          31  29 

Washington 30          30  34 

Nebraska    31          29  27 

Florida    32          33  33 

Colorado    33           32  32 

Oregon     34          35  36 

Maine   35          34  34 

North    Dakota 36          37  40 

South    Dakota 37          36  38 

Rhode   Island 38          38  35 

Montana   39          40  43 

Utah   40          41  42 

New   Hampshire 41          30  37 

District   of   Columbia 42          43  41 

Idaho    43          45  46 

New    Mexico 44          44  44 

Vermont    45          42  39 

Arizona    46          46  47 

Delaware 47          47  45 

Wyoming    . . . ." 48          48  48 

Nevada    49          49  49 

The  appended  table  illustrates  the 
growth  of  the  various  States  within  the 
last  ten  years: 

Percent- 

, — Population v  age  of 

State.  1920.  1910.     Gain. 

United   States 105,683,108    91,972,266  14.9 

Alabama    2,347,295      2,138,093  9.8 

Arizona- 333,273         204,354  63.1 

Arkansas     1,750,995      1,574,449  11.2 

California   3,426,536      2,377,549  44.1 

Colorado    939,37*6         799,024  17.6 

Connecticut    1,380,585      1,114,756  23.8 

Delaware     223,003         202,322  10.2 

Dist.    of   Columbia.         437,571          331,069  32.2 

Florida     ^....         966,298          752,619  28.4 

Georgia    2,894,683      2,609,121  10.9 


Percent- 

, — Population — N  age  of 

State.  1920.  1910.    Gain. 

Idaho    431,826  325,594  32.6 

Illinois     6,485,098  5,638,591  15.0 

Indiana    2,930,544  2,700^876  8.5 

Iowa    2,403,630  2,224,771  8.0 

Kansas     1,769,257  1,690,945  4.6 

Kentucky     2,416,013  2,289,905  5.5 

Louisiana    1,797,798  1,656,388  8.5 

Maine    768,014  742,371  3.5 

Maryland     1,449,610  1,295,346  11.9 

Massachusetts    3,852,356  3,366,416  14.4 

Michigan   3,667,222  2,810,173  30.5 

Minnesota    2,386,371  2,075,708  15.0 

Mississippi    1,780,384  1,797,114  0.4 

Missouri     3,403,547  3,293,335  3.3 

Montana    547,593  376,053  45.6 

Nebraska     1,295,502  1,192,214  8.7 

Nevada     77,407  81,875  5.5 

New    Hampshire...  443,083  430,572  2.9 

New   Jersey 3,155,374  2,537,167  24.4 

New     Mexico 360,247  327,301  10.1 

New     York 10,384,144  9,113,614  13.9 

North    Carolina 2,556,486  2,206,287  15.9 

North    Dakota 645,730  577,056  11.9 

Ohio     5,759,368  4,767,121  20.8 

Oklahoma    2,027,564  1,657,155  22.4 

Oregon    783,389  672,765  16.4 

Pennsylvania     8,720,159  7,665,111  13.8 

Rhode    Island 604,397  542,610  11.4 

South   Carolina 1,683,662  1,515,400  11.1 

South  Dakota 635,839  583,888  8.9 

Tennessee    2,337,459  2,184,789  7.0 

Texas    4,661,027  3,896,542  19.6 

Utah    449,446  373,351  20.4 

Vermont    352,421  355,956  1.0 

Virginia    2,306,361  2,061,612  11.9 

Washington    1,356,316  1,141,990  18.8 

West    Virginia.....  1,463,610  1,221,119  19.9 

Wisconsin    2,631,839  2,333,860  12.8 

Wyoming    194,402  145,965  33.2 


Significance  of  the  "Little  Entente 

A  Safeguard  Against  Hungary 

By  the  Editor  of  The  Bund,  Berne,  Switzerland 


Y) 


THE  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  Benes,  returned  to 
Prague  early  in  September  after 
a  round  trip  via  Belgrade  and  Bucharest, 
having  successfully  accomplished  impor- 
tant political  negotiations.  He  was  able 
to  form  an  alliance  between  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jugoslavia  and  Rumania,  which 
has  received  the  name,  the  "  Little  En- 
tente." Geographically  the  new  constel- 
lation approaches  closely  to  the  grouping 
of  the  former  Triple  Alliance,  but  this 
designation  cannot  be  used  when  refer- 
ring to  partisans  of  the  great  Entente. 


It  is  also  not  a  formal  offshoot  from  the 
old  Entente,  but  rather  a  closer  rap- 
prochement of  a  group  of  powers  par- 
ticularly interested  in  certain  political 
and  economic  problems.  However,  a 
certain  difference  among  the  guiding 
spirits  may  be  noticed.  At  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Benes,  the  King  of  Ru- 
mania emphasized  that  the  interests  of 
the  three  allied  nations  coincide  with 
those  of  France.  Neither  England,  nor 
even  Italy,  was  mentioned. 

The  reasons  for  this  attitude  are  clear. 
Italy  and  Jugoslavia  have  not  yet  reached 
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any  agreement,  and  in  all  probability 
will  not  for  some  time.  It  is,  in  fact, 
more  than  doubtful  whether  any  solution 
which  %could  satisfy  both  parties  equally 
and  which  could  destroy  any  seed  of  fur- 
ther conflict  can  be  found.  Jugoslavia 
follows  every  move  of  Italian  politics 
with  suspicion,  and  in  Italy,  also,  the 
faith  in  the  political  situation  of  its 
eastern  neighbor  is  none  too  profound. 
Italy  has  come  to  terms  with  Albania — 
Albania,  whose  relations  to  Jugoslavia 
are  very  strained  at  the  present  moment, 
and  may  even  develop  into  warlike  en- 
tanglements. It  is  impossible  to  decide 
which  side  is  right  from  the  entirely  con- 
tradictory reports  and  accusations  ema- 
nating from  both  sides.  The  view  pre- 
vails, in  any  case  in  Jugoslavia,  that 
Italy  adjusted  her  relations  with  Alba- 
nia in  view  of  the  approaching  Italo- 
Jugoslavia  negotiations.  The  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State  has  followed  the  concilia- 
tory efforts  of  the  Italians  toward  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  with  very  careful  eyes 
— as  well  as  the  recent  English  contacts 
in  Hungary — and  the  suspicion  has  been 
awakened  among  the  Jugoslavs  that 
Italy  desires  not  only  to  renew  the 
former  Venetian  politics  of  the  Adriatic, 
but  also  to  take  up  again  an  economic 
expansion  toward  the  east  and  north- 
east. Jugoslavia  is  also  very  watchful  in 
this  direction,  and  seeks  to  strengthen 
her  foothold. 

But  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  are 
also  impelled  by  the  same  desires,  if, 
however,  from  different  motives.  Both 
nations  are  hemmed  in  between  countries 
with  whom  their  relations  do  not  appear 
to  be  entirely  safe  and  durable.  Czecho- 
slovakia has  various  points  of  difference 
with  Poland  and  Hungary,  Rumania 
with  Hungary  and  the  Ukraine.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Bolshevist  danger,  which 
threatens  both  equally,  has  not  been  en- 
tirely lifted.  Now,  however,  the  Entente 
has  been  effected  at  a  time  when  France 
is  supporting  a  new  anti-Bolshevist  ac- 
tion, and  both  Dr.  Benes  and  Take 
Jonescu  have  declared  their  strict  neu- 
trality toward  the  Russo- Polish  conflict. 
They  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  any 
dangerous  manoeuvres  under  any  condi- 
tions.   They  are  entirely  aware  that  the 


feeling    in    their    countries    would    be 
against  any  such  undertaking. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  reasons 
which  have  led  up  to  the  formation  of 
the  "  Little  Entente."  All  three  coun- 
tries are  united  on  one  point,  which  con- 
cerns them  all  equally  and  in  the  same 
way — the  execution  of  the  Peace  Treaties 
of  St.  Germain  [Austrian]  and  Trianon 
[Hungarian].  Dr.  Benes  told  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Belgrade  press  that  the 
principal  thing  for  the  new  convention 
to  obtain  was  the  guarantee  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  peace  terms.  The  peace  of 
St.  Germain  was  certainly  not  in  any 
peril,  as  Austria  presents  no  further 
danger.  However,  the  situation  in  re- 
gard to  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  which 
must  be  secured  without  any  doubt,  is 
different. 

We  know  the  Magyars  [to  quote  Dr. 
Ben§s]  as  a  fantastic  nation,  who  desire 
to  expand,  and  who  cannot  easily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  present  situation.  We 
must,  therefore,  establish  guarantees. 
Our  alliance  is  not  a  question  of  only  our 
two  States,   hut  a  European  question. 

The  Jugoslav  Premier,  Vesnitch,  said 
the  same  in  his  speech  of  welcome: 
No  one  is  more  interested  in  maintain- 
ing what  we  have  secured,  and  therefore 
we  must  take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of 
maintaining  peace  around  us.  We  are 
neither  aggressive  nor  unjust  toward 
other  nations,  but  we  will  not  admit  that 
those  agreements  which  were  sealed  with 
signatures  at  the  Peace  Conference  shall 
be  forcibly  changed  from  any  side. 

These  words  are,  first  of  all,  directed 
toward  Hungary.  She  is  not  trusted, 
and  it  is  expected  that  sooner  or  later 
she  will  endeavor  to  throw  off  the  crush- 
ing yoke  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  dec- 
laration which  Take  Jonescu  made  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  Hungary  was,  therefore, 
also  highly  important.  "  Toward  a  Hun- 
gary as  it  stands  today,"  he  said,  "  we 
will  reach  out  a  brotherly  hand  and  for- 
get the  past.  But  toward  a  Hungary 
that  perhaps  would  seek  to  re-establish 
her  former  position,  we  will  stand  as  we 
always  did,  a  people  of  decided  and 
brave  men."  But  Hungary  is  now  so 
hemmed  in  that  she  can  hardly  stretch 
herself.  It  can,  therefore,  be  well  under- 
stood that  she  has  also  hopes  for  a 
strengthening  of  her  position,  and  will 
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specially  seek  this  with  the  Poles.  The 
proposals  of  Hungary  to  give  Poland 
military  support  in  her  present  fight 
against  the  Bolsheviki  would  point  in 
this  direction. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  new 
entente.  Among  other  things,  Dr. 
Benes  said  at  Belgrade :  "  It  is  our  duty 
to  promote  the  co-operation  of  the 
Slavs."  There  are  surely  also  race 
questions  underlying  the  entente  be- 
tween Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia, 
without,  for  the  present  at  least,  any 
cause  to  fear  a  renewal  of  Pan-Slavic 
politics,  all  the  less  as  Rumania  is  in- 
cluded in  the  alliance  as  a  non-Slavic 
State.  In  its  present  formation,  the 
"  Little  Entente"  also  furnishes  a  preven- 


tive counterassurance  against  the  much- 
discussed  Danube  Alliance. 

The  rapprochement  of  the  three  coun- 
tries has  not  found  special  approval  in 
the  circles  of  the  Western  Entente,  but 
rather  has  called  forth  disapprobation. 
From  the  Jugoslav  side  it  is  now  held 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  such  disappro- 
bation, as  the  three  nations  have  fol- 
lowed the  spirit  of  the  Western  Allies. 
Whether  France  and  England  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  plans  before  the  close 
of  the  convention  is  not  known  up  to  the 
present.  However  tJ  the  accomplished 
rapprochement  of  Italy  to  England  at 
Lucerne  gains  in  importance  in  view  of 
the  new  grouping  of  nations  in  the  Near 
East. 


Riches  of  the  Baku  Oil  Wells 


AN  Italian  writer,  Luigi  Barzini,  who 
recently  visited  the  Baku  oil  region, 
paints  a  fascinating  picture  of  it  in  the 
magazine  La  Lettura.  He  was  im- 
pressed by  the  naked  sterility  of  the  dis- 
trict: 

The  imposing  bulwark  of  the  Caucasus, 
that  species  of  fabulous  dividing  wall, 
higher  than  the  Alps  and  rising  midway 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  reaches  its 
highest  point  neither  on  the  Black  nor 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  is  interrupted 
near  the  peninsula  of  Apsceron.  From 
here  it  declines  suddenly,  rolls  down,  as 
it  were,  and  fuses  into  a  sinister  land- 
scape of  bare,  sterile,  gloomy  undula- 
tions which  slope  gradually  downward 
into  burned,  desolate,  lifeless  plains,  re- 
sembling the  exposed  and  dried-up  bed  of 
a  sea.  This  gloomy  region  is  the  king- 
dom of  oil,  which  has  its  capital  in  Baku. 

This  was  the  cradle  of  the  cult  of  Zo- 
roaster and  the  races  of  fire  worshippers. 
The  tribes  of  Asia  passed  trembling 
through  this  desolate  region,  beholding 
with  superstitious  awe  the  oscillating 
blue  flames,  whose  origin  they  were  un- 
able to  understand.  "  Infinite  genera- 
tions prostrated  themselves"  in  mystic 
terror  before  those  supernatural  fires, 
surrounded  by  the  majesty  of  solitude 
and  death."  Zoroaster,  born  not  far 
from  these  oil  lands,  on  the  Lake  of 
Urmia,  as  he  looked  on  the  mystical  flames 
of  Apsceron,  had  the  revelation  of  the 
A  vesta   and  founded    his    cult    of    fire 


worship,  which  later  spread  from  Chal- 
dea  and  Persia  as  far  as  India.  At  a 
distance  of  twelve  kilometers  from  Baku 
there  still  stands  a  temple  of  the  fire 
worshippers,  whose  altar  fires  were  not 
so  very  long  ago  extinguished.  "  In  the 
little  Persian  shops  of  Baku,"  says  Si- 
gnor  Barzini,  "  may  still  be  met  the 
last  followers  of  Zoroaster,  red-bearded 
merchants,  dignified,  serene  and  solemn, 
like  Assyrian  bas-reliefs." 

In  the  distance  the  thickly  crowded  oil 
derricks  produced  on  the  writer  the  im- 
pression of  forests  of  pine  trees  isolated 
in  the  bareness  of  the  steppe.  All  the 
wells  are  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  and  their  timbers  seem  to  be  in- 
terwoven and  piled  up  upon  one  another. 
They  seem  like  an  agglomeration  of 
obelisks  and  towers,  of  a  density  charac- 
teristic of  the  oil  fields  of  Baku.  As 
contrasted  with  America,  where  all  oil 
well  excavations  must  be  separated  at 
least  fifty  yards  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  under  strata  of  oil  by  exces- 
sive working,  in  Baku  the  owners,  con- 
sidering only  immediate  profit,  have 
divided  the  land  up  into  small  lots  in 
order  to  attract  more  purchasers,  have 
set  exorbitant  prices  on  them  and  have 
excavated  almost  at  every  step,  using  the 
most  primitive  instruments.  The  imper- 
fect and  badly  cemented  tubes  inserted 
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in  the  excavations  often  allowed  the  sub- 
terranean waters  to  be  precipitated  into 
the  lower  strata  of  oil,  which,  being 
lighter  in  density,  was  driven  away. 
What  of  it?  The  speculator  abandoned 
one  ruined  zone  for  another.  His  only 
desire  was  to  extract  the  utmost  from 
every  inch  of  ground,  even  if  all  the  oil 
in  the  world  should  disappear.  Cupidity 
was  universal,  and  the  desire  for  riches 
knew  no  truce : 

One  who  succeeded  in  finding  an  oil 
well  became  rich  in  a  few  days,  in  a 
few  hours.  O  ernight  gigantic  fortunes 
have  been  made,  miserable  Tartars  who 
owned  a  bit  of  land  have  become  mil- 
lionaires, as  in  a  dream  have  entered 
the  extravagant  and  showy  life  of 
the  Boyars  of  gold,  which  has  been 
extravagant  beyond  all  bounds  in 
Baku,  something  half  Asiatic  and  half 
Russian,  as  sumptuous  as  vulgar  as 

the  luxury  of  Selim  Ali,  the  beggar  of 
the  Arab  legend  who  became  a  Sultan. 
Dazzled  by  the  hope  of  seeing  a  gush  of 
oil  rise  before  their  eyes,  the  seekers 
vied  with  one  another  in  striking  blind 
and  tumultuous  blows  against  the  earth, 
splitting  it  as  one  might  split  a  money- 
chest.  It  was  a  veritable  pillage.  But 
this  region  is  prodigiously  rich.  Every 
square  yard  of  the  exploited  zone  has 
yielded  hitherto  more  than  150  tons  of 
oil.  Rather,  165,  if  one  counts  those  that 
have  been  lost ;  for,  with  the  Russian 
system,  in  normal  years,  more  than  a 
million  tons  of  oil  have  been  lost,  al- 
lowed to  run  over  upon  the  ground,  to 
flow  in  streams,  to  collect  in  muddy 
puddles. 

The  production  of  these  wells,  which 


reached  10,000,000  tons  in  the  year  1916, 
has  now"  fallen  to  3,000,000.  Since  the 
war,  however,  and  the  Russian  revolution 
all  commerce  from  Baku  has  been  par- 
alyzed, and  the  oil  could  be  exported 
neither  to  Russia  nor  elsewhere.  The 
owners  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
It  lay  and  accumulated.  Some  4,000,000 
tons,  before  the  Bolshevist  coup,  was 
stored  at  Baku.  If  it  were  released  in  a 
bed  prepared  for  it  it  would  form  a  lake 
two  kilometers  wide  and  deep  enough  for 
the  evolutions  of  a  squadron  of  torpedo 
boats,  says  the  writer. 

All  this  wealth  of  the  precious  fluid, 
concludes  Signor  Barzini,  is  painful  to 
look  upon,  and  makes  the  nationals  of 
other  countries  envious.  The  world,  he 
says,  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  this 
abundance  of  oil. 

Meantime  the  Bolsheviki  have  gained 
possession  of  the  treasure  house,  and, 
granted  that  they  remain  in  power  and 
find  means  of  transport,  the  Government 
of  Moscow  will,  in  financial  jargon,  "  be 
in  on  the  ground  floor."  What  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  Baku  oil  wells  will  be 
no  one  yet  knows.  That  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope are  turned  on  them  enviously  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  British  were  in 
occupation  for  long  months  and  with- 
drew reluctantly.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  country,  after  Soviet  Russia,  will 
first  gain  access  to  these  gigantic  stores 
Of  liquid  energy. 


Italian  Official  Correction 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

The  publishing  of  the  summary  of  the 
report  of  the  Battle  of  Vittorio  Veneto 
in  the  August  number  of  Current  His- 
tory has  given  cause  to  some  persons  to 
protest  for  certain  inaccuracies  which 
occurred  in  the  publication.  In  the  pref- 
ace by  the  editor  it  is  said  that  the  ar- 
ticle was  translated  by  Captain  Hunting- 
ton. This  is  not  correct,  because  Captain 
Huntington  wrote  only  a  summary  from 
the  official  report  of  the  Comando  Su- 
premo, which  had  been  sent  to  us  already 
translated  into  English.    Your  article,  in 


referring  to  the  Italian  troops  in  France, 
states  that  there  were  eleven  corps,  or 
48,000  men,  an  error  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
written  on  our  proofs,  II.  Corps  (Second 
Corps),  in  Roman  numerals,  was  inter- 
preted as  11.  The  strength  of  48,000 
men  shows  in  itself  that  only  one  corps 
could  have  been  meant. 

V.  di  Bernezzo,  Colonel,  G.  S.,  R.  I.  A., 

Military  Attache. 
Royal     Italian     Embassy,     Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct.  12,  1920. 


GERMANY'S  ECONOMIC 
CONDITION 

By  J.  ELLIS  BARKER 

[British   Publicist,  Author  of    "  Modern    Germany,"    "  Economic   Statesmanship,5 


M 


THE  economic  position  of  Germany 
is  obscure.  The  views  expressed 
by  private  business  men,  official 
investigators  and  journalists  are 
contradictory,  and  so  are  the  Govern- 
ment reports  published  by  the  victorious 
powers  and  by  the  Germars  themselves. 
Not  unnaturally  the  German  Government 
tries  to  avoid  the  payment  of  an  adequate 
indemnity.  This  aim  has  influenced  its 
economic  policy  and  has  colored  the  Ger- 
man official  and  inspired  publications. 
Nevertheless,  the  existing  information 
suffices  for  an  adequate  analysis  of  the 
position. 

Germany  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  countries  in  the  world.  Per 
square  mile  there  are  approximately  ten 
times  as  many  people  in  Germany  as 
in  the  United  States  and  almost  as  many 
as  there  are  in  New  Jersey.  According 
to  the  latest  pre-war  censuses,  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  was  191.2  in  France, 
372.6  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  311.0 
in  Germany.  Per  square  mile  Germany's 
population  was  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  was  60  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  France.  While 
the  population  of  France  was  almost 
stationary,  and  while  that  of  England 
grew  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  German 
population  increased  very  rapidly.  Of 
late  years  the  increase  ranged  from 
800,000  to  900,000  per  annum.  The  great 
density  of  the  German  population  and 
its  rapid  increase  led  to  the  development 
of  the  most  intensive  production  in  that 
country  and  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
trade  and  industries.  Germany  could 
obviously  not  feed  her  people  unless  pro- 
duction was  very  great  and  continually 
increasing  with  the  increasing  number  of 
those  who  had  to  be  provided  for. 

The  war  has  struck  a  serious  blow  at 
German  agriculture,  at  the  German 
manufacturing  industries  and  at  German 
commerce.    Each  of  these  three  branches 


of  economic  life  should  be  considered  by 
itself. 

Unfortunately  for  Germany  the  terri- 
tories on  the  frontiers  which  she  has 
lost,  or  which  she  is  likely  to  lose,  con- 
tain a  large  portion  of  her  most  valuable 
agricultural  resources  and  of  her  best 
industrial  resources  as  well.  When  the 
peace  conditions  of  the  Allies  were 
announced,  the  German  Government 
brought  out  figures  which  showed  that 
if  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  where 
plebiscites  were  to  be  held  should  vote 
themselves  away  from  Germany,  Ger- 
many's population  would  be  diminished 
by  13.8  per  cent.,  but  that  Germany's 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources  would 
be  reduced  far  more  severely.  As  re- 
gards the  probable  loss  of  agricultural 
resources  the  Government  issued  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

SHRINKAGE  CAUSED  BY  TERRITORIAL 
LOSSES 

P.  C. 

Wheat  harvest 17.4 

Rye  harvest 21.7 

Barley  harvest 22.3 

Oats  harvest ■. 15.9 

Potatoes    23.3 

Clover  18.1 

Lucerne   16.5 

Hay 13.3 

Sugar  beets  18.4 

Horses    20.6 

Cattle 15.8 

Pigs 16.4 

Sheep    14.2 

While  the  expected  loss  of  territory 
came  to  13.8  per  cent.,  the  loss  of  rye 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  21.7  per 
cent.,  the  loss  of  potatoes  to  23.3  per 
cent.,  and  the  loss  of  pigs  to  16.4  per 
cent.  As  rye  bread,  potatoes  and  pork 
are  the  staple  foods  of  the  German 
masses,  it  is  clear  that  Germany's  agri- 
cultural position  has  greatly  deteriorated 
in  consequence  of  the  war.  I  have  tested 
the  official  German  figures.  They  are 
correct.  However,  the  position  has  been 
slightly  improved,  because  the  plebiscite 
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in  a  portion  of  Eastern  Prussia,  which 
was  held  previous  to  the  Polish  victory, 
went  in  Germany's  favor.  Still,  the  fact 
remains  that  Germany  has  lost  a  large 
portion  of  her  best  farm  lands  and  of 
her  best  stock-raising  territory. 

LOSS  OF  IRON  AND  COAL 
The  German  frontier  districts  con- 
tained not  only  some  of  her  best  agri- 
cultural soil,  but  also  some  of  her  most 
valuable  mineral  resources.  The  German 
iron  and  steel  industry  was  by  far  the 
largest  in  Europe.  It  produced,  previous 
co  the  war,  twice  as  much  as  the  British 
iron  and  steel  industry.  It  relied  very 
largely  on  domestic  iron  ore.  Fully  80 
per  cent,  of  Germany's  iron  was  in 
Lorraine,  which  has  been  ceded  to 
France.  The  remaining  20  per  cent, 
consists  of  ore  of  very  inferior  value, 
which  is  distributed  over  a  number  of 
small  fields.  Previous  to  the  war,  Ger- 
many used  to  import  vast  quantities  of 
iron  ore  from  France,  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Algeria. 
Her  former  enemies  are  not  very  willing 
to  supply  Germany  with  iron  ore.  They 
desire  to  work  up  their  own  ores  and 
Germany's  financial  position  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  buy  ade- 
quate quantities  of  iron  ore  from  Sweden 
and  Spain. 

Coal  is  the  basis  of  the  manufacturing 
industries.  The  industrial  prosperity  of 
Germany  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  her 
commerce  were  due,  not  so  much  to  Ger- 
man genius  and  to  German  industry,  but 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  had  by  far  the 
largest  coal  fields  in  Europe.  Her  past 
superiority  in  coal  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures,  which  were  placed 
before  the  International  Geological  Con- 
gress held  in  1913  in  Canada: 

COAL  RESOURCES   OF  EUROPE 

Tons. 

Germany   423,356,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 189,535,000,000 

Russia    60,106,000,000 

Austria-Hungary    59,269,000,000 

France 17,583,000,000 

Belgium    11,000,000,000 

Spain    8,768,000,000 

Spitzbergen    8,750,000,000 

Holland H 4,402,000,000 

Balkan   States 996,000,000 

Italy   243,000,000 

Sweden,  Denmark  and  Portugal.        184,000,000 
Total    .784,192,000,000 


Before  the  war  Germany  had  55  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  of  Europe.  She  had 
more  than  twice  as  much  coal  as  the 
United  Kingdom  and  more  than  twice  as 
much  coal  as  all  the  other  States  of  the 
European  Continent  combined.  Germany 
had  three  large  coal  fields,  and  two  of 
thece,  the  Sarre  Valley  field  and  the 
Upper  Silesian  field,  may  be  lost  to  her. 
Under  the  Peace  Treaty  France  is  en- 
titled to  exploit  the  Sarre  mines  for 
fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  term 
the  inhabitants  are  to  vote  whether  they 
will  belong  to  France,  to  Germany,  or 
be  made  independent  of  both  countries. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Silesia  are  Poles,  but  in  that 
province  no  plebiscite  has  as  yet  been 
taken.  Germany  must  reckon  with  the 
strong  possibility  of  losing  the  coal  mines 
on  the  Sarre  and  in  Upper  Silesia.  The 
significance  of  such  a  loss  is  made  ap- 
parent by  the  following  figures: 

Tons. 
Coal  resources  of  Sarre  Valley.  16,548,000,000 
Coal  resources  of  Upper  Silesia.  165,987,000,000 


182,535,000,000 
Coal     resources     of    Ruhr    and 
other    fields 227,440,000,000 


Total     409,975,000,000 

Germany  may  lose  a  vast  quantity  of 
coal  to  France  and  Poland.  Still,  she 
would  retain  a  far  larger  store  than  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Besides,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Germany  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  lignite,'  brown  coal  of  low 
calorific  value,  which,  however,  by  dry 
pressure  can  be  converted  into  a  most 
excellent  fuel  that  is  practically  equal  to 
bituminous  coal.  Lignite  can  be  scooped 
out  with  huge  machinery.  At  present 
Germany  produces  annually  about  100,- 
000,000  tons  of  lignite,  which  is  convert- 
ed into  gas,  coke  and  compressed  fuel, 
and  which,  owing  to  its  wealth  in  bitu- 
men, yields  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
by-products.  Previous  to  the  war  Ger- 
many had  a  world  monopoly  in  potash, 
of  which  she  possesses  gigantic  quanti- 
ties. That  monopoly  has  been  destroyed, 
for  large  deposits  of  that  mineral  occur 
in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  manufacturing  industries  habit- 
ually settle  ^around  the  coal  mines  and 
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the  iron  ore  mines.  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
Sarre  district  and  Upper  Silesia  are  not 
only  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron  ore,  but 
they  contain  in  addition  a  very  large  part 
of  the  German  manufacturing  industries. 
Those  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  been  lost 
to  Germany,  and  those  situated  in  the 
Sarre  Valley  and  in  Upper  Silesia  may 
be  lost  to  her  vote  of  the  inhabitants. 

HEAVY  BLOW  TO  COMMERCE 

Germany's  commerce  also  has  received 
a  heavy  blow  owing  to  the  war.  Her 
merchant  marine,  which  formerly  was 
the  second  largest  in  the  world,  has  dis- 
appeared. Many  of  her  establishments 
abroad  have  been  liquidated,  and  the 
prejudice  existing  against  Germany 
makes  it  difficult  to  recreate  her  interna- 
tional business.  The  trade  on  the  Ger- 
man rivers,  which  had  been  reserved  to 
the  Germans,  has  been  thrown  open  to 
all  nations  by  the  will  of  the  victors. 
Many  of  the  nations  which  Germany 
used  to  supply  with  manufactured  goods 
have  learned  during  the  war  to  make 
these  themselves  or  to  import  them  from 
elsewhere.  German  international  com- 
merce has  suffered  severely  through  the 
war. 

Germany  used  to  have  large  invest- 
ments abroad.  Those  situated  in  the  al- 
lied countries  have  been  liquidated,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  German  money  placed  in 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  &c, 
has  disappeared.  The  war  has  greatly 
impoverished  the  German  people. 

During  the  struggle  the  Germans  were 
filled  with  a  boundless  optimism.  The 
Government  reported  victory  after  vic- 
tory up  to  October,  1918,  when  the  crash 
came.  A  few  days  before  the  German 
revolution  quotations  at  the  Berlin  Stock 
Exchange  were  at  their  highest.  Ger- 
man politicians  and .  publicists  had  fore- 
told since  August,  1914,  that  the  war 
would  bring  boundless  Wealth  to  Ger- 
many. She  was  to  acquire  the  most  val- 
uable natural  resources  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  her  opponents  were  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  the  war  and  vast  indemni- 
ties in  addition,  exactly  as  the  French 
had  been  made  to  pay  a  sum  four  times 
as  large  as  Germany's  entire  war  expen- 
diture after  the  war  of  1870-71.    Over- 


confidence     maintained     during     nearly 
four   and   a   half   years   had   created   a 
spirit   of   recklessness    among    all.     The 
Government  had  made  no  provisions  for 
paying  for  the  war.    The  German  Min- 
ister of  Finance,   Herr  Helfferich,  had 
stated  in  the  Reichstag  on  Aug.  20,  19  i5: 
As  far  as   the   necessary  financial  sup- 
plies are   concerned,    we   shall   once   more 
rely  upon  a  loan.    We  do  not  wish  to  add 
to  the  gigantic  war  burdens  borne  by  the 
German    people    by    increasing    the    taxes 
unless  imperative  necessity  should  compel 
us  to  do  so.    The  future  life  of  the  Ger- 
man people   must,   as  far   as   possible,   be 
kept    free    from    the    burden    which    has 
arisen     through     the     war.       The     leaden 
weight  of  a  debt  of  thousands  of  mill  ons 
should  deservedly  be  borne  by  those  who 
have  brought  about  the  war.    Let  our  ene- 
mies,   not    the    Germans,    be    crushed    by 
that  load  for  decades. 

LAVISH   EXPENDITURE 

Throughout  the  war  the  German  Gov- 
ernment had  acted  with  the  utmost  folly, 
squandering  money  right  and  left  and 
engendering  among  the  people  the  spirit 
of  waste.  When  the  revolution  came  the 
new  rulers  of  Germany  felt  unable  to  in- 
troduce the  much-needed  economy.  On 
the  contrary,  they  hoped  to  make  them- 
selves popular  by  spending  money  with 
greater  lavishness  than  it  had  ever  been 
spent  before.  After  the  fall  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  a  democratic  Consti- 
tution was  discussed.  It  was  completed 
on  Aug.  1,  1919,  and  published  on  Aug. 
11  of  that  year.  The  new  Government 
and  the  makers  of  the  new  Constitution 
proceeded  evidently  upon  the  assumption 
that  Germany's  wealth  had  no  limits. 
Hence  they  felt  justified  in  embarking 
on  the  policy  of  nationalization  of  the 
railways  and  waterways.  Articles  92  and 
97  of  that  document  state: 

The  Federal  railways  shall  be  adminis- 
tered as  an  independent  economic  con- 
cern, which  must  be  prepared  to  defray 
its  own  expenses,  inclusive  of  interest  and 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  railway  debt,  and 
must  also  accumulate  a  reserve.    *    *    * 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  ownership  of  waterways  serv- 
ing for  general  traffic,  and  to  undertake 
their  administration.  After  this  transfer 
waterways  serving  for  general  traffic  may 
be  planned  and  completed  only  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  with  its  consent. 

The  new  rulers  of  Germany  thought  it 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  run  the 
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entire  inland  transport  of  the  country, 
and  they  even  made  arrangements  for 
taking  over  all  the  principal  industries, 
which  were  to  be  managed  by  the  State. 
Besides,  believing,  or  pretending  to  be- 
lieve, that  Germany's  wealth  was  bound- 
less, they  made  the  most  lavish  provisions 
for  all  who  might  require  or  desire  as- 
sistance. Articles  119,  121,  145,  146  and 
163  proclaimed: 

The  preservation  of  the  "purity,  health 
and  social  advancement  of  the  family  is 
the  task  of  both  the  State  and  the  com- 
munity. Families  with  a  large  number 
of  children  have  a  right  to  equalizing 
subsidies.  Motherhood  has  a  claim  upon 
the    protection    and    care    of    the    State. 

*  *    * 

By  means  of  legislation  opportunities 
shall  be  provided  for  the  bodily,  mental 
and  social  development  of  illegitimate 
children  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  legiti- 
mate children.    *    *    * 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all. 

*  *  *  Instruction  and  all  accessories  are 
free  of  charge  in  the  elementary  and  con- 
tinuation schools.    *    *    * 

Public  provision  shall  be  made  by  the 
Federation,  States  and  communities,  for 
the  admission  of  persons  of  small  means 
to  secondary  and  university  courses;  in 
particular,  there  shall  be  educational 
grants  for  the  parents  of  children  who  are 
considered  suitable  for  training  in  sec- 
ondary schools  and  universities  up  to  the 
termination  of  such  training.    *    *    * 

It  must  be  possible  for  every  German  to 
gain  his  livelihood  by  economic  labor. 
Where  no  suitable  opportunity  of  work 
can  be  found  for  him  provision  shall  be 
made  for  his  support.  Details  shall  be  de- 
termined by  special  Federal  laws. 

DANGERS  OF  THE  SITUATION 

Immediately  after  the  revolution  a  mad 
period  of  waste  began.  Military  stores 
of  great  value  disappeared.  Officials 
robbed  the  State  wherever  possible  and 
the  Government  distributed  funds  with 
lavish  hands,  subsidizing  all  and  sundry, 
assisting  the  unemployed,  cheapening 
food  and  running  all  the  great  national- 
ized services  at  a  huge  and  ever-growing 
loss.  As  the  men  in  authority  were  no 
longer  able  to  raise  loans,  they  proceeded 
to  provide  funds  by  printing  paper 
money.  How  greatly  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  Germany  has  deteriorated  during 
the  war,  and  especially  since  the  revolu- 
tion, may  be  seen  from  the  following  fig- 
ures relating  to  Germany's  national  debt, 
which  were   placed  before   the   Brussels 


Conference  and  which  probably  are  cor- 
rect : 

BUNDED  DEBT  OF  GERMANY 

Marks. 

July   1,    1914 4,900,000,000 

Dec' 31,   1918 92,200,000,000 

March  31,   1920 91,000,000,000 

Sept.  20,  1920 91,000,000,000 

FLOATING  DEBT  OF  GERMANY 

Marks. 

June  30,   1914 400,000,000 

Sept.  30,   1918 48,000,000,000 

March  31,    1920 105,000,000,000 

Sept.  20,   1920 194,700,000,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  one-third  of 
Germany's  debt  is  funded.  The  remain- 
ing two-thirds  are  unfunded.  They  re- 
quire constant  renewal  at  the  interest  of 
the  day.  Hence  the  floating  indebtedness 
is  particularly  dangerous.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  the  funded  debt  has  re- 
mained stationary  since  the  revolution, 
but  that  the  floating  debt  has  practically 
quadrupled  since  the  time  when  the  Im- 
perial Government  was  overthrown.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  peace  Germany  has 
increased  her  indebtedness  far  more  rap- 
idly than  she  has  done  during  any  two 
years  of  the  great  war. 

PILING  UP  VAST  DEFICITS 

According  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Wirth,  the  German  Minister  of  Finance, 
Germany's  expenditure  during  1920  will 
come  to  at  least  95,000,000,000  marks. 
As  the  national  revenue  will  amount,  ac- 
cording to  him,  to  40,000,000,000  marks 
at  the  utmost,  there  should  be  a  deficit 
of  at  least  56,000,000,000  marks,  and  as 
the  taxes  yield  very  disappointing  results 
the  deficit  may  be  considerably  greater 
than  anticipated. 

As  previously  stated,  Germany  is  try- 
ing to  provide  the  money  she  needs  by 
setting  the  printing  machine  going.  The 
bank  notes  outstanding  have  increased  as 
follows : 

BANK  NOTES  OUTSTANDING 

Marks. 

June  30,  1914 2,700,000,000 

Oct.    31,    1918 26,700,000,000 

April  23,  1920 60,300,000,000 

Sept.    15,    1920 72,000,000,000 

During  the  war  Germany  added  24,- 
000,000,000  marks  to  her  bank  notes. 
Since  the  revolution  she  has  trebled  the 
quantity  of  her   paper   money   and   the 
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flood  is  still  rising,  according  to  the 
weekly  records  published  by  the  German 
Government.  We  can,  therefore,  not 
wonder  that  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
mark  has  shrunk  to  less  than  one- tenth, 
and  that  wages  and  prices  in  Germany 
have  increased  tenfold  and  are  still  in- 
creasing. 

DECREASE  IN  PRODUCTION 

The  great  Government  undertakings, 
which  used  to  be  very  efficient  and  which 
brought  in  a  substantial  profit  to  the 
State,  are  being  run  at  a  gigantic  and 
ever-increasing  loss.  The  German  State 
railways  will  produce  a  deficit  of  at 
least  16,000,000,000  marks,  a  sum  as 
large  as  all  the  money  spent  in  building 
them,  and  the  German  Post  Office  will 
cause  a  deficit  of  2,000,000,000  marks 
during  the  current  year,  although  freight 
and  passenger  tariffs  and  postage  rates 
have  repeatedly  and  greatly  been  in- 
creased. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Ger- 
many can  regularize  her  finances  with- 
out resorting  to  national  bankruptcy. 
The  whole  position  is  artificial.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  maintaining  the  appearances 
of  prosperity  by  means  of  the  printing 
press.  In  bankrupt  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
which  is  still  poorer,  the  official  bank 
rate  stands  at  5  per  cent.,  while  it  stands 
at  7  per  cent,  in  New  York  and  London. 

The  industrial  position  of  Germany  is 


very  bad.  Some  industries  prosper  and 
some  are  ruined.  In  some  the  men  are 
fully  employed,  and  in  others  they  work 
only  a  few  hours  a  week  or  are  not 
working  at  all.  At  any  rate,  taking  Ger- 
many as  a  whole,  production  is  far  lower 
than  it  was  previous  to  the  war.  It  is 
generally  estimated  that  output  per  man 
is  only  half  as  great  as  it  was  in  1913. 
Revolution  has  brought  in  its  train  in- 
discipline, the  will  to  enjoy,  and  a  disin- 
clination to  work,  and  the  Government 
has  strengthened  these  fatal  tendencies 
by  its  foolish  policy  of  subsidizing  the 
people  uncritically,  and  by  trying  to  reg- 
ulate trade  and  industry  and  to 
cheapen  food. 

Countless  bureaucratic  restrictions 
and  a  clumsy  and  involved  and  compli- 
cated system  of  taxation  are  hampering 
enterprise  in  every  direction.  By  limit- 
ing the  prices  of  essential  food  the  Gov- 
ernment has  discouraged  agriculture. 
The  peasants  and  farmers  have  limited 
cultivation.  The  area  under  bread  corn 
is  11  per  cent,  smaller  than  last  year, 
and  the  Government  has  to  import  2,000,- 
000  tons  of  bread  corn  at  a  cost  of  about 
10,000,000,000  marks,  which  will  increase 
the  national  debt  still  further. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
German  Ministry  of  Economics,  Ger- 
many's foreign  trade  has  progressed  as 
follows : 


Imports. 

1919.  Ma  ks. 

January    397,000.000 

February    408,000  000 

March    440.000.000 

April     626,000.000 

May 1,468,000  000 

June    2,688,000.000 

July     3,538.000  000 

August     3,817,000,000 

September    4.191.000.000 

October    5,179.000  000 

November     4.446,000.000 

December    " 5,178,000  000 

Total 32,376,000,000 

1920. 

January 6.560.000,000 

February 5.932,000  000 

March    5,^83,000.000 

April 4.768,000  000 

May    , 5,537.000,000 

♦Decrease,    flncrease. 


Exports. 

Marks. 

161  000  000 

195.000,000 

292,000  000 

270  000  000 

251  000  000 

406  000  000 

570.000  000 

735  000  000 

790.000.000 

1,089  000.000 

1,284,000  000 

4,014.000,000 


Excess 

of  Imports  or 

of  Exports. 

Marks. 

*236,000  000 

♦213,000  000 

♦148,000  000 

♦356  000  000 

♦1,217.000.000 

♦2,282,000,000 

♦2,968  000  000 

♦3  082  000  000 

♦3.401  000  000 

♦4  090  000  000 

♦3,162  000  000 

♦1,164  000,000 


10,057,000,000 


3,219,000.000 
4,262  000  000 
4,216,000.000 
5,344  000.000 
6,647,000,000 


♦22,319,000,000 


♦3,341.000  000 
♦1  670  000  000 
♦1.467  000  000 
f  576  000  000 
tl,  110, 000, 000 
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At  the  end  of  the  war  Germany  was 
totally  denuded  of  imported  raw  mate- 
rials, such  as  cotton,  wool,  rubber,  oil, 
copper,  leather,  &c.  She  had  to  import 
tremendous  quantities  of  these  and  of 
food  before  she  could  begin  working  for 
export.  Thus  her  foreign  trade  was  car- 
ried on  with  an  enormous  deficit.  Ap- 
parently the  position  has  improved.  Ex- 
ports have  been  increasing,  and  they 
seem  to  have  exceeded  imports  in  April 
And  May,  1920.  However,  the  official 
statistics  are  so  unreliable — it  would  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  space  to  show  glar- 
mg  mistakes — that  the  figures  given 
must  be  treated  with  great  reserve. 

Observation  and  careful  inquiry  in 
Germany  tend  to  show  that  industrial 
production  per  worker  has  shrunk  to 
one-Lalf  the  pre-war  output.  In  mining 
and  agriculture  also  production  is  unsat- 
isfactory. There  is  a  great  deal  of  pov- 
erty visible,  and  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  riotous  living  and  waste.  Part 
of  the  workers  are  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, and  another  part  is  having  a  good 
time.  War  profiteers  are  spending  lav- 
ishly, and  so  are  many  people  who  wish 
to  have  a  good  time  through  sheer  hope- 
lessness. The  industries  in  general  are 
not  prospering.  It  is  true  that  dividends 
have  greatly  increased  in  many  cases. 
However,  owing  to  the  vastly  reduced 
value  of  the  mark,  their  apparent  pros- 
perity merely  disguises  their  actual  pov- 
erty. 

Germany's  finances  are  in  the  greatest 


disorder.  Obedience,  order  and  discipline, 
which  were  among  Germany's  most  val- 
uable assets,  have  disappeared.  Social 
order  has  not  been  re-established.  Reac- 
tionaries and  revolutionists  alike  threat- 
en trouble.  The  financial  collapse  of  the 
country,  which  seems  inevitable,  may 
have  the  most  serious  consequences  upon 
the  national  industries. 

While  one  must  take  note  of  the  un- 
favorable aspects  of  the  position,  one 
must  remember  that  Germany  possesses 
great  resources,  with  the  help  of  which 
she  may  ultimately  recover.  All  North 
Germany  is  a  gigantic  plain,  which  is 
opened  up  by  deep  and  gently  flowing 
rivers  following  a  parallel  course.  Owing 
to  the  possession  of  these  rivers,  and 
owing  to  her  central  position  in  Europe, 
Germany  occupies  a  most  favorable  place 
for  carrying  on  a  great  trade.  Her  vast 
wealth  of  coal,  of  potash  and  of  other 
minerals  will  powerfully  aid  her  manu- 
factures. Her  people  may  succeed  in 
re-establishing  order  and  in  regaining 
their  old  love  of  work.  However,  whether 
Germany  will  fall  lower  and  lower  or 
whether  she  will  once  more  become  rich 
and  powerful  depends  chiefly  on  the 
preservation  of  outward  and  of  inward 
peace.  Whether  Germany  will  be  able 
to  find  herself  again  in  peace  depends,  of 
course,  on  factors  which  are  absolutely 
incalculable,  for  chance  or  fate  deter- 
mines the  rise  and  decline  of  nations,  and 
in  political  matters  men  are  rather 
guided  by  passion  than  by  common  sense. 


Railroad  Pact  by  Central  Europe 


THE  so-called  "  Little  Entente  "  is  an 
indication  of  the  desire  of  the  Cen- 
tral European  nations  to  unite  for  self- 
protection  and  mutual  aid.  Another  step 
in  this  direction  was  the  calling  of  an 
International  Railway  Conference  at 
Prague,  which  opened  on  Sept.  29  and 
continued  for  several  days.  Some  sixty 
representatives  of  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania,  Poland,  Austria  and 
Hungary  took  part.  The  conference 
settled  the  whole  question  of  transit 
through  these  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
Convention   of  Berne,  which  is  to  have 


the  force  of  a  tariff  treaty.  A  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  meet  on 
Nov.  16  to  determine  the  details.  At  the 
same  time  negotiations  were  opened  on 
the  subject  of  direct  transport  between 
Hungary  and  Jugoslavia,  and  between 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Jugo- 
slavia. All  these  unifying  measures 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Commission  in  Paris,  which  is 
striving  to  eliminate  those  unfavorable 
conditions  of  travel  between  the  various 
European  countries  which  make  personal 
intercourse  at  present  difficult. 


PERMANENT  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  ON  LAKE  GENEVA 


League  of  Nations  Activities 

Important  Work  of  the  Council  in  Sessions  at  Paris  and  Brussels- 
Full  Roster  of  Members 


ON  the  eve  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  was  to  convene  at 
Geneva  on  Nov.  15,  1920,  the 
League  had  just  scored  its  first  suc- 
cesses as  a  preventer  of  war.  Its  services 
as  a  mediator  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Finns  and  Swedes  in  the  Aland  Islands 
dispute,  and  by  the  Poles  and  Lithua- 
nians in  the  subsidiary  war  growing  out 
of  the  Polish-Bolshevist  hostilities.  The 
seizure  of  the  Lithuanian  town  of  Vilna 
by  the  Polish  General  Zeligowski  was 
a  defiance  of  this  settlement,,  but  the 
League  Council  lost  no  time  in  demand- 
ing and  receiving  Poland's  official  dis- 
avowal of  the  insurgent  leader's  acts. 

Apart  from  putting  into  operation  a 
formidable  body  of  machinery  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  affecting 
international  labor,  health  and  morality, 
the  League  had  managed  the  whole  vast 
labor  of  repatriating  thousands  of  un- 


fortunate war  prisoners  in  Siberia,  had 
set  up  the  administration  of  the  Sarre 
Basin  and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  and 
had  created  a  Mandates  Commission  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  lands 
and  peoples  freed  from  German  and 
Turkish  rule,  besides  an  Armaments 
Commission  to  draft  a  plan  for  universal 
disarmament.  It  had  furthermore  con- 
vened at  Amsterdam  a  congress  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  the  world,  which 
had  drafted  a  plan  for  a  world  tribunal 
to  arbitrate  all  questions  between  nations 
which  might  contain  the  germ  of  future 
wars.  It  had  held  the  most  remarkable 
financial  congress  in  modern  history  at 
Brussels,  whose  decisions,  it  was  de- 
clared by  eminent  financial  authorities, 
would  affect  the  whole  future  life  of 
Europe. 

Since  its  inception  the  League  had 
held  nearly  a  dozen  official  meetings, 
both  of  the  Council  and  of  various  com- 
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missions,  and  its  international  scope  had 
been  emphasized  by  its  selection  of  as 
many  different  countries  as  possible  for 
the  holding  of  its  sessions.  The  Council  of 
theLeague  hadmetin  London, Paris, Rome 
and  San  Sebastian;  it  had  called 
the  Labor  Conference  at  Washington; 
the  Seaman's  Conference  at  Genoa;  the 
Jurists'  Advisory  Committee  at  The 
Hague;  the  International  Health  Con- 
ference at  London;  the  International 
Ports  and  Waterways  Conference  at 
Paris;  the  Armaments  Commission  at 
San  Sebastian;  the  Financial  Conference 
at  Brussels,  Belgium.  The  last  two  ses- 
sions of  the  Council  of  the  League  have 
been  held  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  re- 
spectively. 

Preparations  for  establishing  the  seat 
of  the  League  at  Geneva  were  actively 
pushed.  The  Hotel  National  in  Geneva 
was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  5,500,000 
Swiss  francs,  and  500,000  francs  were 
appropriated  to  acquire  land  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  building  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva;  it  is  henceforth  to  be  known  as 
the  Palais  des  Nations,  and  is  to  be  ex- 
tensively remodeled.  The  entire  secre- 
tarial force  of  the  League,  hitherto  domi- 
ciled at  the  Sutherland  House  in  Lon- 
don, was  transferred  to  Geneva  at  the 
end  of  October.  The  Swiss  Government, 
pending  the  remodeling  of  the  new  head- 
quarters, placed  a  hotel  containing  thirty 
rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  League 
staff,  and  likewise  set  aside  a  large  hall 
and  special  annexes  for  the  use  of  the 
Assembly  in  November. 

COUNCIL  MEETING  IN  PARIS 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  League  Coun- 
cil was  held  in  Paris  on  Sept.  16,  under 
the  Presidency  of  M.  Leon  Bourgeois.  The 
Council  approved  the  purchase  of  the 
Hotel  National  at  Geneva.  It  also  recog- 
nized the  definite  transfer  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Belgium,  after  an  investi- 
gation of  the  protests  filed  by  the  Ger- 
mans against  the  plebiscites.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Sarre  Valley  Commission  was 
discussed.  The  Council  ratified  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  A.  Hector  of  Saarlouis 
as  member  of  the  Sarre  Basin  Commis- 
sion, and  accepted  the  resignation  of  the 


German  member,  Herr  Alfred  von  Bock, 
whioh  the  latter  submitted  as  a  protest 
against  the  French  administration  fol» 
lowing  the  strikes  and  other  difficulties 
in  the  Sarre  Basin  in  July. 

The  most  interesting  and  important 
action  taken  at  this  session  affected 
the  interest  of  four  nations.  Delegates 
had  been  sent  by  both  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  Governments  to  put  their 
territorial  dispute  before  the  League. 
[See  Lithuania.]  A  dramatic  incident 
occurred  after  the  Council  had  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  two  warring 
Governments  to  cease  hostilities  imme- 
diately. Agreement  seemed  doubtful, 
when  M.  Paderewski,  who  headed  the 
Polish  delegation,  rose  and  made  a  stir- 
ring speech,  in  which  he  declared  that 
Poland  desired  to  be  at  peace  with 
Lithuania,  and  that  he  was  certain  that 
Lithuania  also  desired  peace.  The 
Lithuanian  delegates,  headed  by  Foreign 
Minister  Woldemar,  rose  in  a  body, 
walked  over  to  the  Polish  delegates,  and 
warmly  shook  hands  with  them,  amid 
the  applause  of  the  delegates  and  the 
spectators.  M.  Woldemar  replied  that 
he  had  full  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 
the  League,  and  would  abide  by  its  de- 
cision. It  was  decided  by  the  Council  at 
its  conference  in  Brussels  on  Oct.  28  to 
refer  the  whole  Polish-Lithuanian  quar- 
rel, including  the  occupation  of  Vilna  by 
General  Zeligowski,  to  a  plebiscite. 

Another  dispute  was  placed  on  the  road 
to  settlement  through  the  acceptance  by 
M.  Enckel,  Finnish  Minister  in  Paris,  of 
the  report  of  the  Council  on  the  Aland 
Island  question,  which  declared  the  com- 
petency of  the  League  to  arbitrate  the 
conflict,  and  called  for  an  investigation 
by  three  commissioners.  Reservations 
were  made  by  M.  Enckel,  however,  de- 
claring that  Finnish  interests  were  so 
interwoven  with  sovereignty  over  the 
islands  that  Finland  alone  had  the  right 
to  decide  whether  there  should  be  a 
plebiscite.  Sweden,  on  her  part,  in  full 
knowledge  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  of  Swedish  stock,  continued 
to  urge  the  League  to  decide  the  matter 
by  a  plebiscite. 

M.  Bourgeois,  speaking  before  the 
Council,  asserted  that  submission  of  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  and  Aland  Islands  dis- 
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putes  to  the  League  was  the  best  augury 
which  had  developed  for  the  future  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Speaking  again 
at  a  reception  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
on  Sept.  19,  he  reviewed  the  work  and 
objects  of  the  League  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  saying  in  part: 

It  is  not  my  task  here  to  defend  the 
League  of  Nations  against  the  heedless 
mockeries  aimed  at  it.  We  have  never 
said  that  the  rule  of  right  and  justice 
would  be  set  up  on  the  ruins  wrought  by 
violence  and  barbarity  in  a  single  night. 
We  do  not  believe  that  human  passions 
will  give  way  to  kindness  and  virtue. 
But  we  do  say  that  brute  strength  can 
not  and  should  not  be  able  to  dominate 
right,  that  power  should  be,  not  an  instru- 
ment of  perpetual  destruction,  but  rather 
of  unceasing  creative  activity,  and  that 
it  can  exercise  this  faculty  only  if  it  is 
the  servant  and  the  guardian  of  right. 
*  *  *  Our  work  is  not  merely  a  noble 
dream,  but  a  reality,  a  work  of  method 
and  continuous  organization.  Patience 
and  time  are  necessary. 

A  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
League's  intervention  was  given  by  M. 
Hjalmar  Branting,  Prime  Minister  of 
Sweden,  on  Sept.  19.  The  League,  he 
declared,  through  its  intervention  had 
earned  its  right  to  live  as  an  effective 
means  of  settling  international  disputes. 
M.  Branting  said  in  part: 

I  will  not  use  the  word  "  war,"  but  the 
situation  between  Sweden  and  Finland 
Was  tense.  The  Council  of  the  League, 
through  its  cautious  but  prompt  action, 
has  dissipated  the  feeling,  and  Sweden 
believes  the  Council  will  settle  the  matter 
I   to  the   satisfaction   of  both  countries. 

[For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Aland 
Island  dispute  see  Sweden.] 

COUNCIL   MEETING  IN  BRUSSELS 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  Brussels,  beginning  Oct.  22.  A 
report  on  Armenia  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Balfour.  The  question  of  an  Armenian 
mandate  was  referred  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  League,  in  order  that  any  State 
willing  to  accept  the  mandate,  following 
refusal  by  the  United  States,  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  declare  its  readiness 
to  serve.  Other  reports  were  read  at 
this  opening  session  regarding  Eupen 
and  Malmedy,  the  repatriation  of  prison- 
ers, the  campaign  against  typhus,  and 
the  expense  of  the  League's  commissions. 


Subjects  discussed  at  subsequent  sessions 
were: 

The  League's  guarantee  of  the  minori- 
ties clauses  of  the  Austrian  and  Bulgarian 
Peace  Treaties :  Constitution  of  the  Per- 
manent Mandates  Commissions :  the  Brus- 
sels Financial  Conference :  the  Aland 
Islands :  Lithuania  and  Poland :  the  Con- 
stitution of  Danzig:  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice. 

The  International  Court  was  discussed 
at  one  of  the  most  important  sessions, 
held  on  Oct.  26.  The  Council  approved 
the  plan  for  this  great  international 
tribunal  as  adopted  by  The  Hague  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists,  with  the  exception  of 
the  provision  for  obligatory  jurisdiction 
and  a  few  minor  details.  This  excep- 
tion, it  should  be  said,  represented  a 
serious  departure  from  the  desire  of  the 
framers  of  the  plan,  who  had  sought  to 
make  the  arbitrament  of  the  future 
tribunal  compulsory  under  certain  ex- 
pressed conditions,  and  was  due  in  part 
to  the  protest  of  the  Scandinavian  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  The  Council  decided 
that  it  could  not  recommend  a  plan 
transcending  the  scope  of  the  League 
covenant,  which  provides  that  both 
parties  to  a  dispute  must  give  their  con- 
sent in  order  to  validate  the  League's 
jurisdiction.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Root,  however,  the  question  was  referred 
by  the  Council  to  various  international 
legal  bodies.  The  verdicts  of  the 
tribunal,  it  was  decided,  would  not  bind 
nations  that  were  not  parties  to  a  case, 
and  hence  would  not  constitute  prece- 
dents. French  and  English  were  recom- 
mended as  the  official  language  of  the 
court. 

ACTION    IN    FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Conference,  the  Coun- 
cil decided  to  appoint  a  permanent  com- 
mission in  two  sections,  one  financial 
and  the  other  economic.  Each  section  was 
to  comprise  ten  members.  The  financial 
section  was  to  be  set  up  immediately,  to 
continue  the  work  initiated  by  the  Finan- 
cial Conference.  The  question  of  calling 
a  second  international  conference  was 
referred  to  this  committee.  The  Council, 
for  reasons  not  given  out  officially,  did 
not   act  on  the  recommendation   of  the 
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Brussels  Conference  that  a  Committee  on 
International  Credit  be  appointed. 

The  organization  of  the  Free  City  of 
Danzig  was  not  completed.  Mr.  Hymans, 
the  Belgian  representative,  stated  that 
the  work  would  be  terminated  by  the 
new  Council,  after  the  Assembly  had 
elected  successors  to  the  representatives 
of  the  powers  of  limited  interests,  Bel- 
gium, Sweden,  Spain  and  Brazil.  The 
report  of  the  present  Council  was  being 
prepared.  It  would  contain,  said  M. 
Hymans,  a  recommendation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  organism  indispensable  to  the 
League,  namely,  an  international  court, 
permanent  military  and  naval  commis- 
sions, and  commissions  on  transit  and 
hygiene.  With  regard  to  this  last  body, 
it  had  been  decided  at  San  Sebastian 
that  a  conference  of  the  Transit  Organi- 
zation would  be  held  at  Barcelona  at  the 
end  of  January,  1921,  to  deal  with  all 
evils  affecting  international  travel.  A 
special  sub-committee  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  on  Communications  met  in 
Paris  on  Oct.  15  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  reforms  judged  necessary  in  re- 
spect to  the  issuing  of  international  tick- 
ets, simplification  of  customs  regula- 
tions, issue  of  passports  and  vises  and 
reduction  of  fees. 

The  Council  ended  its  sessions  at  Brus- 
sels on  Oct.  28.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  making 
the  closing  address,  declared: 

"  Four  great  powers  not  now  members 
of  the  League  [the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Russia]  will  enter 
the  League  shortly.  Without  these  great 
powers  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
the  League  may  accomplish." 

The  International  Labor  Congress  of 
the  League  met  at  Brussels  on  Oct.  7. 
The  Congress  decided  to  create  an  inter- 
national office  of  statistics,  prices  and 
quantities,  one  bureau  of  which,  devoted 
to  coal,  would  be  attached  to  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  section  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  This  decision  was  taken  to 
meet  a  demand  formulated  by  the  recent 
International  Congress  of  Miners.  The 
Labor  Congress  also  decided,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  to  offer  to  the  United  States 
the  seat  of  one  governmental  delegate  in 
the  International  Labor  Commission. 

Other  activities  reported  included  the 


dispatch  of  memorandums  to  Groat 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  asking 
them  for  information  on  the  measures 
they  have  taken,  or  contemplate  taking, 
for  carrying  out  the  mandate  clauses  of 
the  League  covenant.  The  necessity  of 
settling  the  question  of  mandates  with- 
out delay  was  urged  by  M.  Bourgeois,  as 
spokesman  for  the  Council.  It  was  fur- 
ther announced  that  Great  Britain  had 
submitted  to  the  League  sixteen  interna- 
tional treaties  concluded  by  her  since 
Jan.  10,  1920,  when  the  covenant  became 
effective.  Engagements  in  India,  South 
Africa,  Canada,  Esthonia  and  Soviet 
Russia  were  included.  Article  XVIII.  of 
the  covenant  provides  that  "  no  treaty  or 
international  engagement  shall  be  bind- 
ing until  so  registered."  The  League's 
policy  is  to  print  these  registered  treaties 
as  they  are  received.  Germany,  among 
others,  though  not  a  member,  had  agreed 
to  submit  all  such  pacts  to  the  League. 
Herr  Sthamer,  the  German  Minister  in 
London,  however,  in  signifying  Ger- 
many's assent,  declared  that  she  declined 
to  be  bound  by  the  provision  establishing 
the  validity  of  the  treaties  only  after 
registration,  inasmuch  as  she  had  not 
yet  been  admitted  to  League  member- 
ship. 

According  to  the  budget  approved  by 
the  League  for  the  year  1921,  the  sum  of 
$400,000  monthly  will  be  required  to 
cover  the  estimated  expenditures  for  all 
branches,  commissions  and  activities.  An 
outlay  aggregating  $3,750,000  was  sanc- 
tioned, of  which  $1,250,000  was  to  be 
spent  by  the  International  Labor  Bureau. 
The  organization  period  of  the  League 
up  to  July  of  the  present  year  had  cost 
$1,250,000,  and  the  expenses  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year  were  estimated 
at  $2,500,000.  The  budget  provides 
$300,000  for  the  Permanent  International 
Court  and  $200,000  yearly  in  payment 
for  the  hotel  purchased  at  Geneva  for 
the  League's  headquarters. 

ROSTER  OF  MEMBER  NATIONS 

On  Oct.  1,  1920,  thirty-four  nations 
were  members  of  the  League  and  thirteen 
others  had  applied  for  membership,  as 
shown  in  a  communication  sent  by  the 
League  Secretariat  at  London  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.     The 
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following   are   the   original    and   invited 
members,  with  the  dates  of  their  acces- 
sion to  the  League: 
Name   of  Date  of 

Members.  Accession. 

♦Great  Britain Jan.  10,  '20 

France   Jan.  10,  '20 

Italy    Jan.  10,  '20 

Japan   Jan.  10,  '20 

Belgium  Jan.  10,  '20 

Bolivia  Jan.  10,  '20 

Brazil   Jan.  10,  '20 

fChina   July  16,  '20 

Cuba  Mar.    8,  '20 

Greece    Mar.  30,  '20 

Guatemala    Jan.  10,  '20 

Haiti  June  30,  '20 

Liberia June  30,  '20 

Peru Jan.  10,  '20 

Poland    Jan.  10,  '20 

Portugal    Apr.     8,  '20 

Jugoslavia    Feb.  10,  '20 

Rumania   Sep.  14,  '20 

Siam    Jan.  10,  '20 

Czechoslovakia   Jan.  10,  '20 

Uruguay    Jan.  10,  '20 

INVITED   MEMBERS 

Argentina    July  18,  '20 

Chile   .Nov.    4,  '19 

Colombia    Feb.  16,  '20 

Denmark Mar.    8,  '20 

Netherlands    Mar.    9,  '20 

Norway   Mar.    5,  '20 

Paraguay   Dec.  26,  '19 

Persia    Nov.  21,  '19 

Salvador   Mar.  10,  '20 

Spain Jan.  20, '20 

Sweden    Mar.    9,  '20 

Switzerland   Mar.    8,  '20 

Venezuela    Mar.    3,  '20 

♦Including  colonies.     fBy  ratification  of 
Austrian   Treaty. 

Aside  from  Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary and  Turkey,  who  are  debarred  pro- 
visionally under  the  peace  treaties,  the 
nations  who  have  not  joined  the  League 
or  made  application  for  admittance  are 
the  United  States,  Russia  and  Mexico. 
The  two  latter,  because  of  their  dis- 
turbed internal  conditions,  have  not  been 
invited  to  become  members. 

The     thirteen     countries     that     have 


applied  for  admission,  with  the  dates  of 
application,  are  these: 

Nation.  Application. 

Members.  Accession. 

Esthonia '. Apr.  10,  '20 

Finland   May    8,  '20 

Georgia    May  21,  '19 

Iceland    July     2,  '19 

Latvia    May  14,  '20 

Luxemburg    Feb.  23,  '20 

Monaco May    3,  '20 

S.   Marino Apr.  23, '19 

Ukraine  Feb.  25,  '20 

Costa  Rica Sep.  14,  '20 

Armenia    May  13,  '20 

Lichtenstein     July  15,  '20 

Bulgaria  (unofficial)  Sep.     2,  '20 

The  League  of  Nations  office  in  Lon- 
don on  Oct.  11  received  a  copy  of  a  cir- 
cular which  Count  Sforza,  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  has  sent  to  Italian 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  instructing 
them  to  collect  and  forward  all  the  in- 
formation they  can  concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  League  is  regarded.  This 
circular  read  in  part  as  follows: 

The  diffusion  of  exact  knowledge  of 
what  the  League  of  Nations  is  will  be 
valuable  for  restraining  diffident  and 
skeptical  censors  as  well  as  superficial 
and  irresponsible  eulogists.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  instill  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  institution  represents  a  higher  de- 
gree of  evolution  of  law  based  on  a 
higher  unity  than  that  of  the  State. 

Not  only  does  the  covenant  regulate  the 
prevention  of  armed  conflicts  and  seek 
to  limit  military  effort  to  an  ever  more 
restricted  sphere,  but  it  contains  further 
security  for  a  lasting  settlement  between 
States  and  for  the  rapid  and  harmonious 
progress    of   their    common    interests. 

When  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  held  its  first  session  at  Geneva 
on  Nov.  15  and  chose  M.  Hymans  as  its 
President,  representatives  of  forty-one 
nations  for  the  first  time  in  history  sat 
together  in  common  council.  But  that  is 
a  story  which  must  be  reserved  for  the 
next  issue  of  Current  History. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ELECTION 


- 
Harding  and  Coolidge  Elected  by  an  Overwhelming  Majority — - 

Republican  Senate  and  House 


THE  election  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Nov.  2,  resulted  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  for  the  Republican 
candidates.  Harding  and  Coolidge  swept 
the  country.  The  result  had  been  dis- 
counted to  some  extent  in  the  popular 
mind  by  many  indications  before  the 
election,  but  even  the  most  sanguine 
prophets  of  Republican  success  were 
amazed  at  the  size  of  the  majorities.  Of 
531  electoral  votes,  the  Republican  candi- 
dates secured  404  and  the  Democratic 
nominees  127.  The  total  popular  vote 
was  about  26,000,000  and  the  popular 
majority  of  Harding  and  Coolidge  was 
approximately  6,000,000. 

The  Republicans  also  carried  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  unofficial  list 
of  members  of  the  next  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  Tyler  Page,  Clerk  of  the 
House,  showed  that  the  Republicans 
would  have  a  majority  of  179,  the  largest 
ever  known.  The  Republicans  have  307 
members,  the  Democrats  127  and  the 
Socialists  1.  The  previous  party  plurality 
in  the  House  was  in  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress, elected  in  1912,  when  the  Progres- 
sive Party  was  in  the  field  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  a  plurality  of  163. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  members  of 
the  present  House  were  not  returned. 
Some  were  defeated  in  the  primaries  or 
were  not  candidates  for  re-election;  a 
few  ran  for  the  Senate,  but  most  of 
them  were  defeated.  Victor  Berger, 
Socialist,  who  had  been  expelled  for  dis- 
loyalty from  a  previous  Congress,  was  de- 
feated in  his  race  for  re-election  in  Wis- 
consin. Meyer  London,  Socialist  of  New 
York,  was  the  only  member  of  his  party 
elected  to  the  next  House.  Notable  in- 
cidents of  the  election  were  the  defeat 
of  the  veteran  Democratic  members, 
Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  who  had 
served  in  thirteen  Congresses  and  had 
been  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  John  A. 


Moon  of  Tennessee,  who  had  served  for 
twelve  terms.  The  only  woman  elected  to 
the  House  was  Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson, 
who  was  successful  in  the  Second  Okla- 
homa District,  defeating  the  Democratic 
incumbent,  Hastings. 

In  the  Senate  contests  the  Republicans 
were  equally  successful.  Much  anxiety 
had  been  felt  on  this  point  by  Republi- 
can leaders,  and  their  claims  seldom 
went  beyond  6  or  8  majority  in  the  new 
Senate.  Their  actual  majority,  however, 
was  22.  They  have  59  members  to  the 
Democrats'  37.  Of  the  34  Senate  con- 
tests, the  Republicans  captured  10  seats 
from  the  Democrats  and  retained  all  15 
seats  held  by  the  Republicans.  Among 
those  defeated  were  George  E.  Chamber- 
lain of  Oregon,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee;  Marcus  A. 
Smith  of  Arizona,  a  pronounced  sup- 
porter of  the  President,  and  C.  B.  Hen- 
derson of  Nevada.  Richard  P.  Ernst, 
Republican,  of  Kentucky,  defeated  his 
Democratic  opponent,  Beckham,  by  a 
close  vote. 

An  unlooked-for  feature  of  the  elec- 
tion was  the  inroad  made  by  the  Repub- 
lican vote  in  the  "  Solid  South."  Ten- 
nessee was  placed  in  the  Republican  col- 
umn by  a  majority  exceeding  12,000. 
The  border  States  of  West  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri and  Maryland  went  Republican, 
and  Kentucky  was  barely  retained  by  the 
Democrats.  Gains  were  registered  also 
by  the  Republicans  in  many  normally 
Democratic  districts  of  Louisiana.  They 
carried  several  towns  in  Florida,  includ- 
ing St.  Petersburg,  Orlando  and  Day- 
tona.  For  the  first  time  in  history  sev- 
eral towns  and  precincts  in  the  6th  Mis- 
sissippi District  gave  Republican  major- 
ities. Some  counties  in  Alabama  also 
went  for  the  Republican  ticket.  Cox's 
plurality  in  Arkansas  was  the  smallest 
by  which  a  Democrat  ever  carried  the 
State.  Oklahoma,  which  while  not  strictly 
in  the  "  Solid  South  "  was  closely  affili- 
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ated  with  it  in  sentiment,  was  also  placed 
in  the  Republican  column.  The  Republi- 
cans carried  a  Congressional  district  and 
a  number  of  counties  in  Texas. 

The  Gubernatorial  contests  followed 
closely  the  Presidential  result.  All  the 
States  that  went  for  Harding  and  Cool- 
idge,  in  which  such  elections  were  held, 
chose  Republican  Governors,  except 
North  Dakota,  where  the  Non-partisan 
League  candidate  Frazier  won  over  the 
fusion  nominee  O'Connor.  A  Republican 
Governor  was  elected  in  Tennessee  by 
over  30,000. 

The  result  of  the  election  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  management  of  na- 
tional affairs  for  the  two  years  begin- 
ning March  4,  1921.  Never  has  a  man- 
date been  more  decisive.  The  executive 
and  legislative  branches  will  be  wholly 
in  Republican  control.  The  Republicans 
will  have  a  large  margin  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  the  House  their  majority  is  so 
great  as  almost  to  be  unwieldly. 

President-elect  Harding  declared  im- 
mediately after  the  election  that  the  re- 
sult was  not  a  personal  victory  but  "  a 
national  call  to  the  Republican  Party." 
To  Vice  President-elect  Coolidge,  the 
verdict  meant  "  the  end  of  a  period  which 
has  seemed  to  substitute  words  for 
things  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
real  patriotism  and  true  national  honor." 
Governor  Cox's  Dayton  News  in  its  first 
editorial  comment  on  the  election  de- 
clared :  "  The  election  is  over  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  glad 
that  it  is.  The  spirit  of  America  is  that 
the  voice  of  the  majority  must  rule  in 
the  nation's  affairs.  From  this  tradi- 
tional standpoint  there  must  be  no  de- 
parture now." 

Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Taft  expressed 
the  view  that  the  victory  of  Mr.  Harding 
assured  and  hastened  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  League  of 
Nations.  Senators  Johnson  and  Borah 
interpreted  the  result  as  meaning  "  the 
triumph  of  nationalism  and  the  defeat  of 
the  League  of  Nations." 

The  first  formal  utterance  by  the  Pres- 
ident-elect was  made  at  Marion,  Ohio,  on 
Nov.  4.  In  this  address  he  said,  referring 
to  foreign  matters: 


These  are  serious  times.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  was  turned  into  a  fluid 
state.  Permanent  crystallization  has  not 
yet  come.  It  is  for  America  to  give  to 
the  world  a  steadying  and  stabilizing  in- 
fluence. I  am  goin^  into  office  knowing 
that  the  heart  of  America  is  right.  In 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  in  the  desire 
for  understanding  and  in  the  mutuality 
of  interest  America  will  go  on  and  give 
of  her  service  to  the  good  of  humanity 
and  the  safety  of  the  world.  I  want  a 
part  in  that.  *  *  *  It's  not  that  you  or 
I  question  the  desire  of  America  to  play 
its  part;  it's  not  that  we  question  the 
high  ideals  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Versailles  Covenant.  You  just 
didn't  want  a  surrender  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  you  wanted  America 
to  go  on  under  American  ideals.  That's 
why  you  didn't  care  for  the  League  which 
is  now  deceased. 

America  is  playing  a  great  part  now. 
America  is  healing  the  heart  of  the  Old 
World  tonight  as  no  other  nation,  but 
there  is  more  to  do.  There  is  a  new  world 
relationship,  and  when  the  next  Adminis- 
tration comes  into  power  we're  going  to 
play  our  part.  We're  going  to  ask  for 
nations  associated  together  in  justice,  but 
it  shall  be  an  association  which  surren- 
ders nothing  of  American  freedom. 

While  in  Texas  he  delivered  an  address 
on  Armistice  Day.  In  this  speech,  re- 
ferring to  America's  entrance  into  the 
World  War,  he  said: 

We  didn't  fight  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  though  we  were  its  best 
exemplars,  and  we  believe  our  represen- 
tative democracy  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment in  all  the  world.  Nor  did  we  fight 
for  humanity's  sake,  no  matter  how  much 
such  a  cause  impehed.  Democracy  was 
threatened  and  humanity  was  dying  long 
before  American  indignation  called^  for 
the  Republic's  defense.  But  we  fought 
for  the  one  supreme  cause  which  inspires 
men  to  offer  all  for  country  and  the  flag, 
and  we  fought  as  becomes  a  free  America 
and  dropped  the  sword  and  stifled  greed 
when  the  victory  for  defense  was  won. 
We  proved  anew  that  here  is  free  and 
ample  America,  which  does  not  ask  but 
freely  gives. 

William  J.  Bryan,  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  campaign,  asserted  after  the 
election  that  "  President  Wilson  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  disaster  and  Governor 
Cox  completed  the  structure."  He  fur- 
ther said  in  part: 

The  President  attempted  to  drive  out  of 
public  life  every  Democrat  who  dared  to 
differ  from  him  even  in  minute  details, 
while  he  made  no  effort  to  strengthen 
the  Democrats  who  made  him  the  keeper 
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of  their  conscience.  He  alienated  all  Re- 
publican support  and  invited  partisan  op- 
position by  his  appeal,  just  before  the 
election  of  1918,  for  a  Congrress  that  would 
support  his  personal  leadership,  and  then, 
though  knowing  full  well  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  nation  vas  against  him,  he  re- 
fused to  deal  with  the  Senate  as  a  co-or- 
dinate branch  of  the  Government.  By 
thus  preventing  ratification  the  President 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  nation's 
failure  to  enter  the  League  and  thrust 
the  League  into  the  campaign  as  a  parti- 
san issue.  The  people,  confronted  with 
the  choice  between  Presidential  infalli- 
bility and  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 


majority  of  the  Senate,  naturally  chose  the 
latter,  and  the  Democratic  Party,  by  in- 
dorsing the  President's  position,  invited 
the  defeat  that  has  overtaken  it. 

Shortly  after  the  election  President- 
elect Harding  started  on  a  trip  to  Texas 
and  Panama  for  a  few  weeks  of  rest 
and  recreation.  A  courteous  offer  by 
Secretary  Daniels,  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  of  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment yacht  Mayflower  and  a  battleship 
for  his  trip  was  declined  with  equal 
courtesy. 


Other  American  Events  of  the  Month 


The  new  tactical  peace-time  organiza- 
tion of  the  regular  army,  based  on  the 
Army  Reorganization  bill  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  was  announced 
on  Nov.  8  by  Secretary  Baker.  It  pro- 
vided for  one  skeleton  army  in  time  of 
peace,  with  a  paper  strength  of  337,221 
men.  An  army  corps  under  the  new 
organization  would  consist  of  79,996  men, 
an  infantry  division  of  19,385  men,  a 
cavalry  division  of  6,417  men,  an  artil- 
lery brigade  of  3/14  men,  and  an  infan- 
try brigade  of  6,153  men.  The  act  pro- 
viding for  the  new  organization  divided 
the  country  into  nine  corps  areas,  and 
in  time  of  war  or  general  mobilization 
this  division  would  result  in  three 
armies,  each  of  the  tactical  strength  and 
organization  before  announced.  As  the 
peace-time  strength  of  the  regular  army 
is  only  280,000  men,  the  National  Guard 
and  organized  reserve  would  fill  the 
gaps. 

It  was  stated  at  the  office  of  Adjt. 
Gen.  Harris,  Nov.  1,  that  the  17,625  en- 
listments accepted  during  October  for 
the  regular  army  broke  all  peace-time 
records  for  the  month.  Sixty-six  per 
cent,  of  the  enlistments  were  for  the  full 
three-year  period,  while  in  previous 
months  about  half  the  men  sought  only 
one  year  of  service.  The  educational  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  army  on  its  new 
basis  were  given  by  nearly  all  the  re- 
cruits as  reason  for  enlisting.  The  total 
strength  of  the  army  Nov.  1  was  208.781 
officers  and  men,  qf  whom  158,466  were 
in  the  United  States. 

During  October  the  enlisted  strength 


of  the  National  Guard  increased  by 
4,649,  making  the  strength  on  Nov.  1 
67,552,  as  compared  with  an  authorized 
strength  of  182,830.  New  York  State 
had  the  largest  National  Guard  organi- 
zation, 8,843  men,  and  Texas  was  next 
with  about  8,000  men.  Pennsylvania 
was  third  with  6,800  and  Wisconsin  next 
with  5,270. 

Joining  in  the  national  observance  of, 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  the  heads  of  the  nation's 
military  and  naval  forces  issued  mes- 
sages to  the  personnel  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  to  the  veterans  of  the  World 
War  now  in  civil  life. 

"  Today  the  army  salutes  its  own — its 
fallen  heroes,"  Secretary  Baker  said. 
"  It  is  for  us  to  emblazon  their  glory  in 
imperishable  memorials,  to  engrave 
their  devotion  in  our  hearts,  and  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  a  perpetuation  of  the 
principles  for  which  they  fell." 

Declaring  that  events  of  the  two  years 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  had 
"  caused  many  of  us  to  lose  the  holy  joy 
of  that  day,"  Secretary  Daniels  admon- 
ished the  navy  to  dedicate  itself  to  "  the 
same  ideals  which  gave  immortal  glory 
to  our  American  youths  of  1917-18." 

There  was  a  widespread  observance  of 
the  day  throughout  the  country.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  reviewed  the  famous  1st 
Division  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.  Elsewhere 
there  were  parades  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, addre^es  by  eminent  State  and 
national  officials  and  the  unveiling  of 
tablets  and  monuments  to  those  who 
perished  in  the  war. 
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NAVAL  AWARDS 

The  total  number  of  awards  finally 
decided  upon  by  Secretary  Daniels,  with 
the  approval  of  President  Wilson,  was 
2,446,  of  which  2,061  went  to  officers 
and  men  of  the  naval  service  and  385  to 
members  of  the  Marine  Corps.  All  of 
these  medals,  crosses  or  letters  of  com- 
mendation were  presented  on  Nov.  11  to 
those  upon  whom  they  had  been  con- 
ferred, with  three  notable  exceptions. 
These  were  Rear  Admiral  Sims,  Captain 
Benton  C.  Decker  and  Captain  Raymond 
D.  Hasbrouck,  all  of  whom  had  criticised 
the  original  tentative  list  of  awards  and 
all  of  whom  wrote  to  the  department  de- 
clining to  accept  the  awards  that  were  to 
be  made  to  them.  The  awards  made  to 
these  three  officers  were  retained  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  in  Washington  by  direction 
of  Secretary  Daniels.  The  Secretary's 
attitude  was  understood  to  be  that  if 
these  officers  wished  to  accept  these 
awards  they  must  either  write  or  come 
to  the  Navy  Department  for  them,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  sent  to  the  re- 
cipients unless  the  latter  should  signify 
their  willingness  to  accept  them. 

REDUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Figures  made  public  at  the  Treasury 
Department  Nov.  2  showed  the  gross 
public  debt  on  that  date  to  be  $24,062,- 
509,672.  This  represented  a  reduction 
of  $24,846,455  during  October.  Ordinary 
expenditures  of  the  Government  during 
the  month  totaled  $426,497,372,  against 
total  ordinary  receipts  of  $220,034,804. 
The  difference  of  $206,462,567  was  more 
than  overcome,  however,  by  other  trans- 
actions of  the  department  affecting  the 
public  debt. 

RAILROAD  LOSSES 

Private  operation  of  the  railroads  for 
the  first  six  months  after  their  removal 
from  Federal  control  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $656,000,000,  according  to 
figures  made  public  Nov.  3  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  rail- 
roads suffered  a  deficit  of  $206,000,000 
during  the  six  months'  period,  and  be- 
sides this  sum  the  Treasury  was  required 
to  pay  them  $450,000,000,  the  amount  of 


the  guarantee  provided  in  the  Transpor- 
tation act.  Part  of  the  deficit  was 
charged  to  the  increased  pay  granted  to 
the  railroad  workers  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Board. 

PROFITEERING  IN  COAL 
The  abnormally  high  price  of  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  contin- 
ued to  evoke  protests  throughout  the 
country.  Appeals  were  made  for  gov- 
ernmental action,  and  on  Oct.  26  Attor- 
ney General  Palmer  sent  a  telegram  to 
a  convention  of  soft-coal  operators  in 
session  at  Cleveland,  representing  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  production  of  the 
country,  urging  the  elimination  of  un- 
reasonably high  prices  and  unwise  prac- 
tices, where  the  yexisted.  The  conven- 
tion in  reply  adopted  a  resolution  by  a 
unanimous  vote  to  comply  with  the  At- 
torney General's  request. 

A  threat  was  made  by  Senator  Calder, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States   Senate 
Committee    on    Reconstruction,    that    a 
resolution  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
anthracite  coal  industry  would  be  intro- 
duced in  Congress  on  Dec.  6,  unless  the 
price   of   coal    to   the   public    should    be 
radically  reduced  before  that  date.     An 
official  reply  to   this  threat  was  made 
on  Nov.  7  by  Everett  Drennen,  Chair- 
man of  the  Fair  Practices  Committee  of 
Northern   West  Virginia,   who   asserted 
that  the  abuses  in  the  industry  were  be- 
ing wiped  out  everywhere  by  voluntary 
action  and  that  price-fixing  and  Federal 
control  were  unnecessary.     Investigation 
had  revealed  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
high   prices  was   the  number   of  hands 
through  which  the  coal  went  before  it 
reached  the  consumer,  in  some  instances 
as  many  as  eleven  separate  profits  being 
added  to  the  original  price.    Elimination 
of   these    illegitimate   brokers    was    de- 
clared to  be  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Senator    Calder's    committee    left    New 
York    on    Nov.    7   to    hold    hearings    in 
Cleveland,    Chicago   and   other   Western ' 
cities  on  the  coal  situation.     Meanwhile 
there  followed   a  substantial   decline  in 
prices,   reaching  as  much  as   $4.50   per 
ton  below  the  peak. 

President  Wilson  issued  a  proclama- 
tion Nov.  4  revoking  the  Federal  licenses 
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necessary  for  the  importation,  manufac- 
ture, storage  and  distribution  of  sugar. 
The  regulations  covering  sugar  licenses 
were  to  end  Nov.  15.  The  sugar  licensee 
were  authorized  under  war  laws  which 
were  passed  Aug.  10,  1917.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  proclamation  said  that  a 
changed  situation  had  been  brought 
abcut  by  the  armistice  and  also  that  the 
act  continuing  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
gar Equalization  Board  would  expire  on 
Dec.  31,  1920.  The  price  of  sugar  stead- 
ily declined  throughout  October  and  No- 
vember, raw  sugar  selling  as  low  as  6 
cents. 

RECORD  FOOD  CROPS 

Preliminary  estimates  announced  Nov. 
8  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showed  that  the  corn,  tobacco,  rice,  sweet 
potato  and  pear  crops  of  1920  would  ex- 
ceed in  size  those  of  any  previous  year 
in  the  nation's  history.  Other  crops 
closely  approaching  records  were  those 
of  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  apples  and 
hay.  Corn,  king  of  all  crops,  and  of 
which  the  United  States  grows  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion, reached  the  enormous  total  of  3,199,- 
126,000  bushels.  The  tobacco  crop  was 
1,476,444,000  pounds,  87,000,000  pounds 
more  than  last  year's  crop,  when  all  pre- 
vious records  were  broken.  The  rice 
production  was  52,298,000  bushels,  of 
which  almost  half  was  grown  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  sweet  potato  harvest  shows 
105,676,000  bushels.  The  crop  of  pears 
is  placed  at  15,558,000  bushels.  Sensa- 
tional price  declines  in  wheat,  cotton  and 
corn  occurred  in  October  and  November. 
Wheat,  which  sold  at  $3.25  on  Jan.  7, 
1920,  fell  to  $2.01%  per  bushel  on  Nov. 
12.  December  corn  was  quoted  at  76  V± 
Nov.  12,  against  $1.30%  a  year  previous. 
December  cotton  closed  at  18.42  on  Nov. 
12,  against  a  high  of  43  cents  in  June  of 
this  year.  On  Nov.  12  pork  compared  to 
a  year  ago  was  down  40  per  cent.;  flour 
down  30  per  cent. 

PRICE  REDUCTIONS  AND  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

Deflation  continued  during  October 
and  the  early  part  of  November.  The 
industries  that  were  hardest  hit  by  the 


persistent  refusal  of  the  public  to  buy 
heavily  were  the  automobile  and  the  tex- 
tile trades,  though  most  others  suffered 
in  sympathy.  In  New  England  many 
woolen  mills  closed  down,  while  others 
operated  on  part  time.  The  cotton  mill 
at  Uncasville,  Conn.,  which  had  been 
closed  for  two  weeks,  reopened  with  a 
20  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages.  Wage 
cuts  were  reported  from  many  other 
places.  These,  however,  were  not  gen- 
eral, and  an  inclination  was  observable 
to  maintain  the  existing  wage  scale,  but 
to  demand  a  greater  amount  of  produc- 
tion. A  significant  sign  of  the  times 
was  the  voluntary  withdrawal  in  some 
cases  of  demands  that  had  been  made 
for  an  increased  wage  scale.  Statistics 
showed  that  in  the  month  of  September 
the  decrease  of  the  number  of  employes 
was  4.5  per  cent,  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, 4.3  per  cent,  in  car  building  and 
repairing,  1.1  per  cent,  in  paper  making, 

6.8  per  cent,  in  making  men's  clothing, 

6.9  per  cent,  in  silk  manufacture,  6.4  per 
cent,  in  cotton  finishing,  9  per  cent,  in 
cotton  manufacturing,  7  per  cent,  in  ho- 
siery and  underwear,  7.6  per  cent,  in 
leather  making,  and  14.4  per  cent,  in 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture.  Although 
complete  figures  for  October  were  not  at 
hand,  there  was  every  indication  that  un- 
employment was  increasing  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate.  An  extraordinary  fea- 
ture was  that  in  fourteen  leading  indus- 
tries there  was  a  payroll  increase,  al- 
though there  was  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  employes.  This  indicated  that-  the 
drones  were  being  weeded  out  and  that 
employers  were  willing  to  pay  for  more 
efficient  service.  The  railroads  dropped 
large  numbers  of  workmen  in  October 
and  November. 

GRAFT  INVESTIGATIONS 

An  investigation  of  United  States 
Shipping  Board  affairs  by  a  Congres- 
sional select  committee,  of  which  Repre- 
sentative Walsh  was  Chairman,  in  the 
Federal  Building,  New  York  City,  be- 
ginning Nov.  8,  revealed  many  astound- 
ing cases  of  embezzlement,  petty  graft 
and  attempted  swindling,  and  sustained 
the  charges  that  had  been  made  to  the 
committee  in  a  report  of  J.  F.  Richard- 
son and  A.  M.  Fisher,  former  employes 
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of  the  board.  It  was  brought  out  by  the 
testimony  of  Commander  A.  B.  Clement, 
executive  assistant  to  Admiral  Benson, 
that  the  allocation  of  vessels  in  some  in- 
stances had  not  been  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  Government;  that  the  board  could 
not  at  any  time  strike  a  balance  showing 
profit  or  loss  from  the  operation  of  its 
ships;  that  the  accounts  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  were  badly  in- 
volved; that  there  had  been  graft  in  the 


purchase  of  ship  supplies ;  that  employes 
who  had  sold  material  for  the  Shipping 
Board  were  later  employed  by  the  pur- 
chasers; that  there  had  been  enormous 
waste,  and  that  the  wooden  ship  pro- 
gram had  resulted  in  colossal  losses  to 
the  Government.  The  investigation  was 
still  in  progress  when  these  pages  went 
to  press,  and  each  day  revealed  almost 
unbelievable  corruption,  waste  and  laxity 
in  business  methods. 


The  Military  Strength  of  France 

A  Frank  Analysis  of  Present  French  Policy  and  Whither  It  Is 

Leading 
By  SISLEY  HUDDLESTON 


UNTIL  the  Presidential  election 
was  over  it  was  impossible  for 
America  truly  to  consider  her 
relations  with  Europe  and  with 
France  in  particular.  Obviously  the 
whole  question  was  obscured  by  politi- 
cal passion,  and  in  contests  of  this  char- 
acter both  sides  are  often  forced  to  go 
further  than  they  seriously  intend. 

Shall  America  detach  herself  from 
Europe?  Shall  she  seek  to  isolate  her- 
self in  the  great  Western  Continent — a 
gigantic  Crusoe  on  a  Gargantuan  island! 
This  is  not,  of  course,  possible,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  would  seem 
to  pledge  those  who  sign  and  ratify 
them  to  guarantee  a  settlement  that  is 
extremely  precarious  and  in  many  re- 
spects dishonest.  Nobody  writing  from 
Europe  could  with  an  easy  conscience 
advise  America  definitely  to  engage  her 
army  and  navy  to  uphold  all  the  fron- 
tiers fixed,  or  to  take  part  in  the  en- 
tangled jealousies,  rivalries,  *  quarrels, 
which  have  made  of  the  post-war 
Europe  a  complicated  and  unstable  mass 
of  antagonistic  nations  struggling  for 
supremacy.  We  find  the  fight  trans- 
ferred to  another  sphere — the  diplomatic 
and  commercial  domain — and  there  is 
not  a  single  Government  which  does  not 
strive  to  get  its  head  above  the  rest. 


The  policy  of  France,  for  example,  has 
been  largely  dominated  by  the  desire 
to  shake  off  British  control,  and  this 
demand  for  independence  caused  her  to 
break  the  entente  cordial e  which  had 
served  her  so  well,  and  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  European  peace.  France 
felt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  she  had 
become  a  second  and  subordinate  person 
in  the  alliance,  and  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  the  "  boss."  There  was 
some  justification  for  the  belief,  because 
after  the  armistice  each  nation  pursued 
its  own  ends  instead  of  pursuing  com- 
mon ends.  England  tried  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  treaty;  and  so  did 
France.  America  had  nothing  to  get, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  had  he  been  more  judi- 
cious, might  have  played  a  supreme  role 
as  arbitrator.  M.  Clemenceau,  however, 
while  doing  his  best  for  France,  would 
certainly  not  have  done  anything  to 
bring  about  a  rupture  with  England. 
He  was  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice to  keep  British  friendship.  Not 
so  his  successor.  M.  Millerand  came 
into  power  at  a  time  when  discon- 
tent with  the  treaty  had  reached  its 
height.  He  heard  the  old  statesman  de- 
nounced everywhere  as  "  England's 
man."  The  disillusions  which  France  ex- 
perienced after  her  enthusiasm  and  her 
exaggerated  hopes  made  her  turn  upon 
her  own  hero  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
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promised  indemnities  could  not  be  real- 
ized. 

FRANCE  HOSTILE  TO  LEAGUE 

America  was  blamed  to  some  extent 
for  having  opposed  French  militarism, 
for  having  prevented  the  breaking  up  of 
Germany,  for  having  laid  its  cuckoo  egg 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  Euro- 
pean nest.  Needless  to  say,  this  criti- 
cism is,  whatever  ^one  may  think  of  the 
League,  not  accurate.  In  assuming  that, 
without  the  League,  with  a  free  head 
given  to  French  militarism,  France 
would  by  now  have  been  paid  enormous 
sums  of  money  by  a  broken  and  bank- 
rupt Germany,  the  critics  assume  much 
too  much.  The  truth  is  that  France  went 
out  from  the  earliest  moment  to  kill 
the  League  hostile  to  her  aims.  Hence 
the  attacks  on  America  which  filled  the 
French  newspapers  last  year.  They  suc- 
ceeded too  well,  if  not  in  changing  the 
sentiments  of  the  American  people — 
there  must  exist  a  warm  regard  for 
the  France  which  fought  and  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  civilization — at  least  in 
bringing  the  opposition  to  the  President 
to  a  head  and  in  destroying  effectively 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Might-have-beens  are  not  very  use- 
ful; but  if  there  is  one  might-have-been 
which  is  almost  a  certainty  it  is  that 
without  these  French  repudiations  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Wilson,  which  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  anti- Wilson  movement  in 
America,  the  Versailles  document  would 
have  been,  however  reluctantly,  ratified. 
France  was  alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
effect.  In  showing  America  that  she,  too, 
was  against  the  covenant  she  had  im- 
periled the  peace ;  she  had  lost  Amer- 
ican aid.  She  is  now  eagerly  asking  that 
America  shall,  with  the  necessary  reser- 
vations to  safeguard  the  American  na- 
tional sovereignty,  accept  the  document. 
It  may  be  a  bad  one,  but — it's  the  only 
one  we  have. 

DEPLORABLE  CONSEQUENCES 

The  consequences  of  American  aloof- 
ness are  terrible.  Germany  is  en- 
couraged to  proclaim  that  the  treaty 
must  be  revised,  and  America  has  grad- 
ually come  to  look  upon  Europe  as  a 
continent  to  be  distrusted.    My  own  pur- 


pose is  to  try  to  put  the  situation  as  it 
is,  not  with  any  polemical  design.  I  do 
not  think  that  American  disinterested- 
ness is  a  possible  policy,  simply  because 
half  the  United  States  exports — in 
spite  of  the  huge  commercial  markets 
in  the  South — are  to  Europe,  and  be- 
cause there  are  over  twelve  billion  dol- 
lars— or  more  money  than  has  been 
asked  from  Germany  in  a  space  of  thirty 
to  fifty  years— invested  in  Europe. 
When  Europe  is  the  principal  outlet  for 
goods — already  showing  signs  of  over- 
production— and  so  much  money  is 
locked  up  there,  it  is  inevitable  that 
America,  though  anxious  to  keep  out  of 
trouble,  should  nevertheless  throw  her 
moral  weight  on  the  side  of  the  only  or- 
ganization yet  proposed  to  insure — or 
help  to  insure — at  least  a  relative  kind 
of  peace. 

It  thus  becomes  all  the  more  neces- 
sary, when  party  heat  is  dying  down,  to 
study  the  prospects  of  a  Europe  of 
which  France  must  remain  the  lynch- 
pin,  the  pivot.  Upon  her  policy  every- 
thing depends.  Is  she  or  is  she  not  mili- 
tarist, as  is  alleged?  Has  she  terri- 
torial designs?  These  are  two  questions 
that  cannot  be  answered  by  a  plain  yes 
or  no.  The  Quai  d'Orsay  has  certainly 
not  always  been  wise,  has  undoubtedly 
piled  up  the  expenses  of  the  army,  clear- 
ly seeks  expansion  in  Syria  against  the 
newly  formulated  principles  of  national 
rights,  and  has  antagonized  most  of  the 
neighbors  of  France.  Nor  have  the 
financial  necessities  been  properly  faced. 
But  in  frankly  looking  at  the  policy  of 
France  we  have  to  make  allowances  for 
her  situation  and  to  consider  in  a  friend- 
ly spirit  why  she  has  done  so  much  to 
deserve  the  epithet  of  reactionary. 

VIEWS  OF  FRANCE'S  CRITICS 

The  accusations  against  her  by  the 
"  intellectuals  "  in  European  politics  are : 
(1)  That  she,  acting  out  of  pure  hatred, 
refuses  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Germany  regarding  reparations,  and 
thus  hangs  up  the  financial  settlement 
of  Europe.  This  attitude  made  the  Brus- 
sels Conference  of  economic  experts  a 
mere  academic  farce.  (2)  That  she  al- 
lies herself,  largely  for  doctrinal  reasons, 
with   all  the  worst  nations  in    Europe, 
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notably  Hungary,  which  is  monarchist 
and  military  and  terrorist,  worse  than 
the  Czarist  Russia.  (3)  That  she  favors 
impossible  expansions,  such  as  those  of 
Poland,  in  order  to  strengthen  her  influ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe,  heedless  of  the 
crash  of  new  wars  that  must  become  im- 
minent. (4)  That  she  perpetuates  strife 
by  egging  on  all  kinds  of  anti-Bolshevist 
forces,  helping  to  keep  Bolshevism,  which 
thrives  on  foreign  intervention,  alive. 
(5)  That  she  has  flouted  the  notion  of 
the  League,  which  has  therefore  become 
incompetent  to  impose  its  authority  on 
any  country  or  any  individual — Poland, 
Zeligowski,  Italy,  d'Annunzio! — a  laugh- 
ing stock  and  a  derision.  (6)  That  she 
has,  at  a  moment  when  Germany  is  dis- 
armed, with  only  100,000  men,  kept  up  a 
huge  army  of  over  800,000  men.  (7) 
That  she  does  not  tax  her  own  people 
sufficiently. 

There  are  other  charges  now  made, 
not  exceptionally  by  cranks,  but  perpetu- 
ally by  earnest  students  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. How  far  are  they  justified?  And 
are  there  extenuating  circumstances? 

WHAT  FRANCE  FEARED 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  four 
dangers  menaced  France — or  France 
thought  they  menaced  her — when  M.  Mil- 
lerand  took  charge.  The  first  was  a  re- 
vival of  German  militarism,  which  would 
sweep  upon  her  as  an  avalanche  when 
she  would  be  less  fortunate  in  friends. 
The  second  was  that  she  would  be  over- 
run by  Bolshevism,  which  was  propagat- 
ing itself  in  the  country.  The  third  was 
national  ruin  unless  Germany  were  com- 
pelled to  pay.  And  the  fourth  was  the 
domination  of  England  on  the  Continent, 
dragging  France  at  her  heels  under 
cover  of  the  Entente. 

These  are  the  reasons,  material  and 
moral,  which  seized  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  French  people.  They  had  seen 
themselves  invaded.  They  had  seen  their 
richest  regions  destroyed.  They  saw  the 
Red  peril  advancing  to  complete  their 
discomfiture.  They  felt  that  in  respect 
of  England  they  were  almost  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  defeated  country,  compelled  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  conqueror. 

M.  Millerand  behaved  vigorously.  He 
probably  reacted  against  England  more 


than  he  wished.  Anyhow,  he  asserted 
French  independence — would  not  be  dic- 
tated to — determined  that  France  should 
keep  her  army  to  look  after  herself — 
should  not,  at  England's  command,  con- 
sent to  any  reduction  of  the  German 
debt — should  not,  in  the  interests  of  Brit- 
ish business,  have  any  truck  with  Bol- 
shevism— should  take  Poland's  side 
against  England — should  fight  for  her 
own  hand  in  Middle  Europe,  where  she 
could  get  good  concessions  from  Hun- 
gary in  return  for  certain  promises. 

I  find  it  rather  an  angry  policy,  and 
anger  does  not  conduce  to  wisdom;  but 
I  perfectly  understand  the  psychology  of 
the  French  play.  Some  of  the  conse- 
quences are  regrettable,  but  the  provo- 
cation was  felt  to  be  great.  In  French 
eyes  England  stood  for  leniency  toward 
Germany  (at  France's  expense)  and 
weakness  toward  Bolshevism.  The  rela- 
tions between  France  and  three  Euro- 
pean countries — England,  Germany  and 
Russia — have  shaped  her  whole  policy; 
and  the  order  in  which  I  place  these 
countries  is  the  order  of  their  importance 
in  this  connection. 

REPUBLIC'S  ARMED  FORCES 

Militarist  is  a  word  that  needs  defin- 
ing. I  take  it  that  it  is  used  to  designate 
those  who  rely  upon  armed  force  in  for- 
eign relations.  France  certainly  does  so ; 
but  which  country  does  not?  Which 
country  is  leading  the  way  In  disarma- 
ment? Not  England,  not  America,  with 
their  great  navy  bills.  No  nations  on 
the  Continent  are  disarming  except  those 
who  are  compelled  to  disarm — and  Ger- 
many did  so  reluctantly  and  under  pres- 
sure, while  Hungary  has  contrived  not 
to  obey  the  Trianon  Treaty.  Everywhere, 
even  in  Bolshevist  Russia,  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  militarism.  From  Poland 
to  Greece  the  outlay  for  armies  has  not 
been  brought  down  to  the  old  level.  One 
of  the  most  amazing  phenomena  in  the 
world  after  the  war,  after  so  much  talk 
of  disarming,  is  this  race  to  pile  up  ar- 
maments. 

But  France,  feeling  particularly  in 
peril,  offers  a  particular  example.  She 
has  heavy  military  obligations.  She  has 
— according  to  the  figures  of  General 
Duval,  published  in  the  Matin— 110,000 
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men  on  the  Rhine,  188,000  in  Algeria, 
Tunisia  and  Morocco,  92,000  in  the 
Near  East,  59,000  in  the  Colonies,  378,- 
000  in  France— a  total  of  827,000  in  1920. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  M.  Andre 
Lefevre  as  War  Minister  felt  obliged  even 
in  the  teeth  of  opposition  to  demand  two 
years'  compulsory  service  from  every 
young  Frenchman. 

Just  before  the  war  the  Three  Years 
law,  whose  denunciation  led  to  Jean 
Jaures's  assassination,  was  passed.  It 
was  believed  that  now  it  would  be  no 
longer  necessary  to  make  all  Frenchmen 
lose  three  or  even  two  of  the  most  val- 
uable years  of  their  lives  in  barracks. 
Think  of  what  this  reliance  on  militar- 
ism means!  It  means  not  only  a  great 
handicap  to  the  individual,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  interrupt  his  studies,  or  post- 
pone the  beginning  of  his  career,  or 
break  off  his  practice  of  a  trade  in  which 
he  is  just  becoming  proficient,  and  be 
worsened  in  many  ways,  mentally  and 
morally;  but  it  also  means  a  frightful 
handicap  to  the  nation  compelled  to  sup- 
port the  best  part  of  a  million  non-pro- 
ductive, able-bodied  citizens.  In  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  with  Germany  many  ob- 
servers have  pointed  out  that  France 
must  be  beaten  just  because  she  has  to 
keep  so  many  idlers,  while  Germany  can 
use  all  her  men  in  industry. 

Not  only  do  they  not  produce  anything, 
but  they  demand  much  money  for  their 
maintenance.  In  1920  it  was  over  5,000,- 
000,000  francs — four  times  more  than 
before  1914.  In  the  coming  year  the  cost 
will  not  be  far  short  of  7,000,000,000 
francs — almost  as  much  as — according  to 
M.  Francois  Marsal  in  introducing  the 
1920  budget — was  raised  last  year  by 
the  new  taxes.  M.  Charles  Dumont,  a 
reporter  of  this  budget,  explained  in  the 
Chamber  that  the  cost  was  owing  to  the 
tripling  of  prices,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  half  the  army  is  on  war  footing  or 
practically  so,  in  the  Levant,  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  Morocco.  In  these  coun- 
tries the  soldier  costs  twice  as  much  as 
in  the  interior. 

FRENCH  POLICY  AN  ERROR 

It  is  obvious  that  only  a  grave  sense  of 
danger  could  justify  the  maintenance  of 
anything  like  such  an  army.     Rightly  or 


wrongly,  France  has  such  a  sense.  It 
would  be  easy  to  argue  that  she  is  mis- 
taken; that  Germany  is  down  and  out; 
that  in  any  case  it  will  not  be  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  in  the  field  that  will  mat- 
ter much  next  time.  General  Duval  is 
one  of  those  clear-sighted  officers  who 
recognize  that  the  conditions  of  war  will 
change — that  tanks,  airplanes,  poison 
gases,  violet-rays,  deadly  machinery  and 
chemical  horrors  which  will  obliterate 
cities  will  be  developed  and  will  perhaps 
make  an  end  of  mankind.  He  does  not 
quite  see  all  this,  but  he  does  see  that 
equipment  will  count  for  more  than  ever; 
and  he  utters  the  paradox  that  the  size 
of  the  French  Army  inevitably  spells  its 
inefficiency.  Why?  Not  only  the  tax- 
payer, not  only  the  nation,  suffers  from 
this  unwieldy  instrument,  but  the  army 
itself  as  a  fighting  organization  suffers. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  rea- 
son. Men  cost  money.  You  cannot  re- 
duce the  expenditure  on  clothing,  lodg- 
ing, feeding,  warming,  lighting  these 
regiments.  No  economy  is  possible  in 
that  direction.  But  as  the  purse  of  the 
nation  is  not  bottomless,  there  must  be 
economy  somewhere.  It  is  precisely  in 
respect  of  material,  of  airplanes,  of  lab- 
oratories that  expenditure  is  curtailed. 
If  a  proportionate  sum  were  spent  on 
these  things  France  might  with  her  827,- 
000  men  conquer  Europe.  But  they  count 
for  nothing  because  they  must  necessa- 
rily be  ill-equipped,  unless  France  wants 
to  plunge  headlong  into  bankruptcy. 
Surely  France  is  on  the  wrong  lines !  A 
policy  of  hatred  or  of  fear  is  expensive 
and  the  results  are  poor.  No  wonder 
Parliament  and  even  the  Cabinet  re- 
volted. 

THE   EFFECT  ON  ENGLAND 

The  present  President  of  the  Republic 
brought  into  German  relations  an  idea 
which  M.  Clemenceau  had  abandoned — 
namely,  the  idea  of  military  sanctions. 
Against  the  will  of  England — and  argu- 
ably against  the  treaty  and  the  note 
which  was  sent  to  Germany  at  the  time 
of  its  signature — he  caused  Frankfort  to 
be  occupied.  He  believed  in  always 
menacing  Germany.  He  really  did  get 
coal  from  Germany  by  the  menace  of 
further    occupation.      He    is    especially 
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fond  of  this  theory  of  coercion.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  it;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  also  has  evil  consequences. 
If  there  were  only  Germany  and  France 
in  the  world  it  would  be  excellent,  per- 
haps; but  there  is  England — and  the 
British  Government  does  not  consider 
that  it  is  good  for  the  world  in  general 
or  for  England  in  particular  to  keep  up 
a  hostility  that  tends  to  cripple  Ger- 
many. 

England  wants  to  do  business.  Eng- 
land does  not  fancy  herself  posing  in  a 
tableau  with  her  foot  planted  prettily  on 
the  prostrate  foe.  She  would  prefer 
Germany  to  take  her  part  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  Continent.  She  has 
nothing  to  get  from  Germany — whereas 
France  cries  out  for  the  reparations 
which  are  due.  There  is  thus  a  tug  of 
war.  France  dreads  the  revival  of  Ger- 
many before  she  herself  is  restored,  while 
England  is  quite  content  with  the  start 
she  has  gotten  on  Germany.  But  when 
I  read  in  the  Action  Francaise  the  pas- 
sage which  I  quote  I  do  not  accept  it  as 
representative  of  French  feeling.  It  goes 
too  far,  M.  Leon  Daudet  writes: 

If  we  do  not  occupy  the  Ruhr  Valley, 
Germany  will  not  give  us  a  sou.  If  that 
happens  we  are  ruined  and  there  will  be 
social  convulsions ;  and  before  five  years 
the  possibility  of  war,  in  worse  condi- 
tions than  in  1914,  will  present  itself. 

The  thesis  of  M.  Poincare,  the  ex- 
President,  does  not  insist  upon  fresh  oc- 
cupation, but  it  does  insist  upon  holding 
Germany  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  and 
holding  her  down  by  every  possible 
means  until  she  has  paid  the  last  centime 
of  integral  reparations.  The  dispute 
which  became  acute  between  England 
and  France  on  this  question — England 
desirous  of  compromising  (compromise 
is  in  her  bones  and  blood),  France,  or  at 
least  a  large  section  of  France,  prefer- 
ring nebulous  nothings  rather  than  solid 
somethings  obtained  by  consent — was 
really  a  dispute  about  whether  the  iron 
hand,  the  military  method,  is  worth 
while. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  RHINE 

France  always  favored  the  iron  hand. 
Turn,  to  the  annex  of  M.  Leon  Bour- 
geois's book   on   the   Peace   Treaty   and 


you  will  find  (Pages  271  to  321)  docu- 
ments concerning  France's  demands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  that  received 
surprisingly  little  publicity.  Marshal 
Foch,  who  after  the  victory  became  the 
most  powerful  figure  in  all  French  an'" 
indeed  allied  councils,  and  whose  opinioi 
counted  for  much  at  the  Quai  d 'Or say, 
asked  for  the  detachment  of  the  left 
bank  from  Germany.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment supported  him,  and  there  was  a 
big  battle  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
where  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Wilson 
refused  to  give  way.  They  were  even 
against  a  prolonged  occupation,  while 
Marshal  Foch  demanded  an  indefinite 
period  of  occupation  at  the  discretion  of 
France   and  her   allies. 

It  is  an  interesting  story  which  should 
be  told  in  full.  On  Feb.  25,  1919,  France 
handed  in  a  long  memorandum,  in  which 
pains  were  taken  to  deny  any  design  of 
annexing  the  Rhinelands,  but  only  of 
disannexing  them  from  Germany.  As 
this  buffer  State  was  to  be  occupied, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  virtual 
annexation  would  have  been  effected. 
The  motives  of  France  are  set  out  at 
length;  the  argument  against  German 
aggressiveness  is  strong;  the  case  is 
admirably  presented.  An  appeal  is  made 
to  history  and  to  German  writings. 
Limitation  of  German  armaments  is  said 
to  be  inadequate.  Did  not  Napoleon  try 
to  keep  Prussia  disarmed,  and  did  he  not 
fail?  There  can  be  no  effective  con- 
trol. 

As  for  French  contempt  for  the  League 
of  Nations,  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  in 
this  document.  The  guarantees  of  the 
covenant  are  not  sufficient.  The  delays 
envisaged  would  not  operate.  As  for  aid 
from  America — or  any  other  country — it 
would  arrive  too  late  if  it  arrived  at  all. 
The  whole  mechanism  of  the  bringing  of 
America  into  a  new  war  is  shown.  The 
need  of  France  for  adequate  defenses  on 
land,  as  America,  "  bounded  by  two  great 
oceans,  compelled  by  her  natural  and  in- 
dustrial riches  to  guarantee  their  ex- 
ploitation," has  need  for  adequate  de- 
fenses by  sea,  is  cleverly  shown.  "  France 
is  conscious  of  working  for  peace  just 
as  the  maritime  powers,  England  and 
America,  are  doing  in  developing  their 
naval  forces." 
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AMERICA'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  break-up  of  Germany  by  any 
process  of  disannexation  was  rejected, 
but  an  interallied  occupation  was  ad- 
mitted. On  July  29  the  commission  of 
the  Chamber  received  a  long  reply  to 
questions  which  it  posed.  Why  had  M. 
Clemenceau  abandoned  the  viewpoint  of 
Marshal  Foch?  The  Government  was 
on  its  defense  before  an  angry  commis- 
sion. It  argued  that  other  guarantees 
had  been  obtained.  Indefinite  occupation 
by  France  alone,  it  was  recognized,  would 
lead  to  friction,  and  would  help  belliger- 
ent Germans  or  bellicose  Frenchmen — 
"  animated  by  the  spirit  of  imprudence 
which  we  have  known  in  the  days  of 
Boulanger " — to  begin  another  war. 
What  was  the  trump  card,  however,  to 
excuse  the  Government's  defeat  at  the 
Peace  Conference  was  the  promise  of 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Wilson  to  send 
immediate  military  assistance  to  France 
in  case  of  need,  and  the  "  maintenance  in 
vigor  of  this  engagement  until  all  the 
signatory  parties  agree  that  it  has  be- 
come unnecessary."  (Page  305.)  In  re- 
turn for  this  promise,  France  gave  up  its 
claim  to  what  the  memorandum,  quoting 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George,  calls  "  a 
disguised  annexation,  a  return  to  the 
Bismarckian  policy  and  a  cause  of  war 
in  the  future." 

Was  France  deceived?  We  all  know 
that  France,  having  been  induced  to 
abandon  these  Rhineland  guarantees  in 
return  for  a  military  treaty  drawn  up 
between  her  and  America  and  England, 
besides  the  covenant  of  the  League  which 
also  suggested  American  aid,  was  cha- 
grined to  find  that  the  military  treaty 
was  never  ratified,  and  the  covenant 
repudiated  by  America. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how,  be- 
lieving France  to  be  tricked  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  let  down  by  Lloyd  George,  her 
statesmen  resolved  that  France  must 
look  after  herself.  In  bitterness  of  heart 
she  turned  to  the  militarism  with  which 
she  is  now  reproached.  That  does  not 
make  it  more  sensible,  but  it  explains  it. 

Disappointed  in  military  alliances  with 
America  and  England,  though  these  al- 
liances were  embodied  in  treaties  bearing 
the  French  signatures  and  those  of  Mr. 


Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing  and  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Balfour  (both  com- 
pleted on  June  28,  1919),  France,  still 
obsessed  with  the  fear  of  attack  by  a 
Germany  whose  population  is  nearly 
double  her  own,  strove  to  find  fresh  allies 
and  to  disintegrate  Germany.  She  has 
just  signed,  against  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  covenant,  a  secret  military  pact 
with  Belgium.  (It  is  now  said  that  the 
pact  will  be  submitted  to  the  League  and 
published — except  the  clauses  relating  to 
military  dispositions;  but  it  is  obvious 
(1)  that  it  is  precisely  secret  military 
dispositions  which  are  most  dangerous, 
and  (2)  that  if  the  contracting  parties 
are  to  decide  what  shall  be  published  and 
what  not,  the  door  is  wide  open  for 
escape  from  the  terms  of  the  covenant 
which  make  a  so-called  end  of  secret 
diplomacy;  a.id  the  covenant,  mocked  by 
its  signatories,  is  not  worth  the  paper  it 
is  written  upon,  and  the  League  is  prac- 
tically non-existent.)  Belgium  loses  her 
cherished  neutrality,  on  account  of  whose 
violation  England  came  into  the  war,  and 
is  pledged  to  act  with  France  under  a 
common  command. 

SEEKING  NEW  ALLIANCES 

France  also  sought  rather  feverishly 
for  other  alliances,  partly  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  lost  American  and  British 
military  alliances,  partly  in  compensation 
for  her  lost  Russian  alliance,  which  main- 
tained the  European  equilibrium  by  act- 
ing as  a  counterweight  in  the  north  and 
east  of  Germany.  When  M.  Millerand 
became  Premier,  and  M.  Maurice 
Paleologue,  his  old  school  friend,  a  diplo- 
matist who  is  certainly  of  the  old  school, 
amenable  to  military,  even  monarchist 
influences,  and  furiously  active  against 
the  Bolsheviki,  became  General  Secretary 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  there  began  a  search 
for  occult  combinations.  Intrigues  were 
woven  all  across  Europe.  Anybody  who 
could  be  brought  into  the  French  orbit 
was  brought  in.  Poland  was  encouraged 
to  regard  France  as  her  friend — as  in- 
deed she  was  in  lending  her  General 
Weygand  and  saving  Warsaw.  In  return, 
Poland  is  expected  to  be  France's  friend 
as  against  Germany.  There  is  no  formal 
treaty,  but  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
the    French    Government    is    content   to 
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a~m  a  huge  Poland,  even  an  imperialist 
roland,  comprising  tracts  of  Russia  to 
which  she  has  no  right. 

POLICY   ON  THE  DANUBE 

Men  like  Maurice  Barres  are  the  intel- 
lectuals who  inspire  the  French  policy 
in  Bavaria,  which  would  detach  South- 
ern Catholic  Germany  from  Prussia  and 
so  weaken  France's  hereditary  enemy. 
Agents  are  at  work,  and  a  French  diplo- 
matic representative  is  separately  ac- 
credited to  Munich.  The  movement  to 
put  a  Wittelsbach  on  the  Bavarian  throne 
is  countenanced  by  France,  who  does  not 
seem  to  realize  that  a  reactionary  Ba- 
varia would  not  be  friendly  to  France. 
Nor  would  the  prospects  of  obtaining  an 
indemnity  be  improved  by  the  division 
of  Germany. 

In  Hungary,  which  will  be  a  barrier 
to  Bolshevism,  France  has  partly  com- 
mercial and  partly  political  motives.  In 
the  agreement  which  has  been  concluded 
the  French  have  not  committed  them- 
selves to  the  restoration  of  a  monarchy. 
The  agreement  is  secret,  but  some  of  its 
provisions  have  become  known.  There 
had  to  be  denounced  an  earlier  secret 
economic  treaty  between  Hungary  and 
Germany.  French  financiers  obtained 
control  of  the  State  railroads  and  cer- 
tain vital  industries.  In  case  of  military 
necessity  France  and  Hungary  will  pro- 
tect navigation  on  the  Danube.  That  is 
one  reason  why  France  pressed  for  Buda- 
pest as  the  headquarters  of  the  Dan- 
ube commission.  The  Little  Entente — of 
Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania 
— was  formed  to  resist  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  France  to  help  Hungary,  in 
return  for  concessions,  to  upset  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon. 

Some  of  the  alleged  clauses  have  been 
disputed,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  Matin,  which  was  officially  in- 
spired On  this  subject,  to  learn  that 
France  has  pursued  a  policy  which  is 
intended  to  make  her  master  of  Middle 
Europe,  as  was  Germany  before  her.  It 
is  not  only  in  Hungary  that  she  has 
operated.  In  Czechoslovakia  the  Skoda 
works  have  passed  under  French  con- 
trol. In  Upper  Silesia  she  has  the  work- 
shops of  Kattowitz;  in  Poland  the  Huta 
Bankowa;  in  Rumania  car  and  locomo- 


tive factories;  in  Jugoslavia  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  river  system  and 
ports;  in  Hungary,  in  addition  to  the 
railroads,  France  has  the  control  of  the 
Credit  Bank  and  the  port,  while  the  Hun- 
garian Army  is  at  the  service  of  France. 

INTRIGUING  WITH  HUNGARY 

After  this  statement,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  agreement,  and  the 
strange  spectacle  has  been  seen  of  Hun- 
garian officers  in  Paris  consulting  the 
French  authorities  about  the  equipment 
of  their  army.  What  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  R.  W. 
Seton-Watson,  an  undoubted  authority, 
in  The  New  Europe,  that,  in  return  for 
the  leasing  of  railroads  to  the  French 
company  formed  principally  by  the 
Credit  Lyonnais,  France  is  to  advocate 
the  revision  of  the  treaty  with  a  view  to 
restoring  to  Hungary  most  of  the  Banat 
and  Backa,  a  wide  strip  of  territory 
along  the  Western  Rumanian  frontier, 
including  Temesvar,  Arad  and  Oradia 
Mare,  most  of  the  German  districts  ceded 
to  Austria,  and  at  least  one-third  of 
Slovakia,  including  the  whole  course  of 
the  Danube  from  a  few  miles  east  of 
Bratislava-Pressbourg. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real 
good  will  come  out  of  this  occult  policy. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Syrian  ad- 
venture. France  is  in  Syria,  which  she 
wishes  to  make  into  a  sort  of  protector- 
ate, after  the  manner  of  Morocco,  by  vir- 
tue of  secret  agreements — the  principal 
document  is  known  as  the  Sykes-Picot 
accord — drawn  up  during  the  war,  in 
which  France  and  England  neatly  and 
cynically  parceled  out  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. The  skin  of  the  bear,  thus  cut  up 
in  advance,  proved  to  be  not  so  easy 
to  divide  after  all.  It  was  impossible  to 
apply  the  accord  without  modification, 
and  England  had  also  entered  into  con- 
tradictory engagements  with  the  Emir 
Feisal,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Hedjaz, 
whose  Arabs  had  helped  the  British  in 
the  Near  East  campaign.  However,  the 
French  expedition  under  General  Gou- 
raud  has  imposed  the  French  dominion 
and  has  routed  the  Arab  resistance. 
France  certainly  has  material  interests 
in  Syria,  though  her  moral  rights  may 
be  debatable. 


Lithuania's  Place  Among  the  Nations 

Official  Story  of  the  New  Baltic  State's  Activi- 
ties, Government  and  Fight  for  Independence 

By  JONAS  VILEISIS 

[Representative   cp  Lithuania  in   America] 

Mr.  Vileisis  has  been  connected  with  the  modern  movement  for  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence from  its  beginning — before  the  Russian  revolution  of  1905.  He  has  b^en 
a  member  of  the  Lithuanian  Government  since  its  declaration  of  independence,  first 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  then  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  finally  as  first 
diplomatic  representative  at  Washington.  Though  he  is  as  yet  without  recognition 
there — owing  to  our  Government's  policy  regarding  States  created  from  former 
Russian  territory — all  his  statements  have  the  stamp  of  official  authoHty. 


THE  territory  inhabited  by  the 
Lithuanian  Nation  comprises  the 
central  portion  of  the  Baltic 
coastal  plain,  with  an  area  of 
somewhat  over  40,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  approximately  6,000,000. 
The  area  of  Lithuania  is  a  little  less 
than  that  of  Bulgaria,  a  little  more  than 
that  of  Portugal,  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Greece  before  the  war.  Her  popula- 
tion is  greater  than  that  of  Portugal  or 
Sweden.  Of  this  population  about  3,500,- 
000  are  of  pure  Lithuanian  blood,  the 
Jews  number  about  600,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  White  Russians, 
Poles,  Germans  and  Letts.  The  Jewish 
population  is  found  largely  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  White  Russians  in  the  eastern 
section,  Poles  in  the  southern.  Germans 
are  found  along  the  Prussian  boundary 
and  Letts  along  the  boundary  of  Latvia, 
to  the  north.  The  population  is  over- 
whelmingly rural.  Vilna  (200,000)  is  the 
only  large  city. 

The  entire  country  consists  of  level 
or  slightly  undulating  land,  which 
nowhere  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than 
700  or  800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  River 
Niemen,  rising  in  the  marshes  of  Pinsk, 
flows  through  Lithuania.  Beginning  its 
course  in  a  westerly  direction,  it  turns 
north  at  Grodno  and  west  again  at 
Kovno  and  empties  into  the  shallow  bay 
known  as  the  Kurisch  Haff,  near  the  old 
East  Prussian  boundary.  The  course  of 
the  Niemen  forms  a  sort  of  letter  "  Z," 
each  leg  of  whi^h  is  about  100  miles 
long.  This  river  is  navigable  for  sea- 
going vessels  of  moderate  size  as  far  as 


Kovno  and  for  smaller  craft  up  to 
Grodno.  In  size  and  navigability  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  Hudson  or  the 
Potomac,  but  as  it  is  the  one  great  river 
of  Lithuania  its  importance  to  that 
country  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  United  States.  [See 
map  on  Page  385.] 

FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  FORESTS 

Lithuania  is  a  country  of  farms  and 
forests.  The  arable  soil  and  meadows 
amount  to  approximately  5,000,000 
hectares,*  the  forests  to  about  half  as 
much.  Nearly  half  the  forests  are  Gov- 
ernment property  and  it  is  estimated 
that  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  gold 
rublesf  worth  of  timber  per  annum  can 
be  cut  from  their  increment,  without 
diminishing  their  area.  The  arable  land 
is  divided  among  300,000  farms,  of  which 
about  one-third  belong  to  farmers  pos- 
sessing less  than  ten  hectares  each.  These 
small  farmers  can  hardly  subsist  from 
their  own  land  and  form,  therefore,  what 
may  be  called  a  rural  proletariat.  From 
among  their  numbers  and  from  those  who 
possess  no  land  (about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population)  the  emigration  to 
other  countries  before  the  war  was  very 
large,  that  to  America  alone  being  from 
15,000  to  20,000  workers  annually.  The 
average  small  farm  contains  from  twenty 
to  thirty  hectares,  and  such  farms  con- 
stitute about  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire 


*A  hectare   is   10,000    square   meters,    or  a 
trifle  less  than  2%  acres. 
fThe  gold  ruble  is  approximately  50  cents. 
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number  of  holdings  and  occupy  about  40 
per  cent,  of  all  the  arable  land.  Larger 
estates — over  1,000  hectares  in  extent — 
comprise  only  about  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  farm  hold- 
ings and  occupy  land  to  the  extent  of 
about  20  per  cent.  The  middle  class  of 
farmers  mentioned  above  can  not  only 
properly  support  themselves  from  their 
land  but  can  also  sell  a  portion  of  their 
product. 

The  main  crop  of  the  country  is  rye, 
which  covers  41  per  cent,  of  the  total 
arable  soil;  oats  cover  23  per  cent.;  bar- 
ley, 12  per  cent.;  potatoes,  10  per  cent.; 
wheat,  5  per  cent.;  peas,  3  per  cent.,  and 
flax,  3  per  cent.  Stock  raising  and  dairy 
farming  are  also  extensively  carried  on. 
Horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry, 
and  their  products,  were  exported  before 
the  war.  Large  quantities  of  butter, 
sent  from  Lithuania  to  Denmark  in  bulk, 
reached  the  world  in  tins  as  Danish 
butter. 

Lithuanian  flax  and  flaxseed  are 
worth  special  mention.  This  crop  is 
valuable  out  of  proportion  to  the  soil 
area  used  in  its  cultivation.  The  flax 
has  a  fine  lustre  and  the  linen  woven 
from  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
Irish  or  other  linen.  The  linseed  oil 
made  from  Lithuanian  flaxseed  is  of  high 
quality  and  produces  a  hard,  glossy,  dur- 
able surface  in  paint.  These  peculiari- 
ties are  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  manganese  in  the  soil.  Flax  does  best 
on  fallow  land  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  cultivation  of  flax  has  increased, 
during  the  war,  at  the  expense  of  other 
crops,  and  with  the  present  great  demand 
is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Lithuanian  exports. 

Before  the  war,  Lithuanian  exports  of 
cereals  were  to  the  value  of  10,000,000 
gold  rubles  annually;  live  stock,  8,000,- 
000,  and  timber,  25,000,000— a  total  of 
43,000,000  gold  rubles.  At  the  same 
period  the  imports  reached  a  total  of 
about  25,000,000  gold  rubles. 

The  yield  of  the  land  and  the  profits 
of  Lithuanian  farmers  could  be  easily 
increased  if  the  farmers  were  able  to 
obtain  proper  agricultural  machinery 
and  artificial  fertilizers.  Before  the  war 
agricultural  machinery  was  already  ex- 
tensively  imported    from    America,    and 


now,  with  the  increased  prices  of  draft 
animals,  the  number  of  which  was  great- 
ly diminished  during  the  war,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  machinery  has  cor- 
respondingly increased  and  could  read- 
ily support  an  importation  of  several 
million  dollars'  worth  per  annum. 


JONAS  VILEISIS 

Representative  of  Lithuania  in  the  United 

States 

(©    Clinedinst) 


INDUSTRY   AND  COMMERCE 

Lithuanian  industry  before  the  war 
was  a  rapidly  developing  embryo.  There 
were  about  5,000  industrial  establish- 
ments throughout  the  country,  whose 
yearly  product  amounted  to  60,000,000 
gold  rubles.  The  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  these  establishments,  however, 
did  not  exceed  150,000.  Commerce  was 
practically  in  the  same  condition.  There 
were  about  25,000  commercial  establish- 
ments which  had  annual  transactions  of 
a  value  of  from  150,000,000  to  200,000,000 
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gold  rubles,  the  profit  from  which  was 
about  15,000,000  gold  rubles. 

This  feeble  industrial  and  commercial 
development  was  mainly  the  result  of  the 
Russian  policy,  which  did  not  permit 
Lithuanian  industry  to  exploit  its  own 
raw  materials,  nor  encourage  the  growth 
of  Lithuanian  commerce.  Most  of  the 
manufactured  products  came  from  either 
Germany  or  Russia.  On  manufactures 
of  wood,  for  example,  Germany  imposed 
duties  so  high  that  timber  could  be  ex- 
ported from  Lithuania  into  Germany  only 
in  a  completely  crude  condition.  Numer- 
ous sawmills  and  woodworking  plants 
were  established  in  Germany  along  the 
Lithuanian  border.  Timber,  much  of  it 
brought  down  from  the  Nieman  River  in 
rafts,  was  worked  out  into  the  finished 
product  in  Germany  and  thence  exported 
to  other  countries. 

Meantime,  owing  to  the  cheap  labor 
market  and  large  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial in  Lithuania,  it  would  have  been 
possible  under  properly  organized  water 
communication  to  develop  a  number  of 
strong  industries,  such  as  woodworking, 
tanning,  and  textile  manufacturing.  Just 
before  the  war,  tanning  was  rapidly  de- 
veloping in  Lithuania,  particularly  at 
Shavli  and  Vilna,  whence  several  million 
rubles'  worth  of  leather  and  leather 
products  were  annually  exported  into 
Russia. 

Independent  Lithuania  will  undoubted- 
ly be  able  to  develop  her  manufacturing 
industries  as  rapidly  as  she  can  secure 
the  necessary  machinery.  Such  machin- 
ery as  she  had  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed or  carried  away  during  the  war. 
The  demand  for  American  machinery 
will  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  Lithuanians  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  American  machines  are  now 
returning  to  their  own  country  from  the 
United  States. 

Lithuanian  imports  will  consist  not 
only  of  products  for  distribution  at  home, 
but  also  of  articles  which  can  be  sent  to 
Russia,  for  which  Lithuania  will  consti- 
tute a  distribution  point.  Moreover,  the 
newly  organized  Lithuanian  Government 
will  require  many  manufactured  products 
for  its  proper  administration.  Take,  for 
example,  the  railroads.  Lithuania  has 
today  about  1,800  kilometers  of  standard- 


gauge  railroad  and  about  800  kilometers 
of  narrow-gauge  road,  the  combined 
value  of  which  is  in  excess  of  400,000,000 
rubles.  The  Lithuanian  Government  has 
already  bought  from  America  a  number 
of  locomotives  and  will  need  more  in  the 
near  future.  New  railroads  must  be  con- 
structed in  order  to  facilitate  connections 
with  the  Lithuanian  port  of  Memel.  This 
port  must  be  developed  by  deepening  it 
and  improving  the  dock  facilities,  and 
ships  must  be  built. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  Russian  Government  formerly  col- 
lected from  the  people  of  Lithuania  in 
excess  of  55,000,000  gold  rubles  annually 
in  various  forms  of  taxation  on  lands 
and  forests.  This  money  went  into  the 
central  Russian  treasury  for  general  re- 
quirements. Comparatively  little  was 
spent  for  Lithuanian  needs.  To  the 
schools,  for  example,  not  more  than 
2,000,000  gold  rubles  annually  was  as- 
signed, while  for  the  support  of  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church  more  than  the 
sum  of  4,000,000  gold  rubles  was  spent, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Lithuania  are  nearly  all 
Roman  Catholics. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1919  the 
Lithuanian  Government  spent  for  educa- 
tional purposes  10,000,000  marks* — one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  revenue  raised  by 
taxation  and  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  was  spent  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment before  the  war  for  this  purpose. 
Moreover,  this  expenditure  took  place 
in  the  area  administered  by  the  Lithuan- 
ian Government,  which  was  at  that  time 
only  one-half  of  Lithuania  proper,  the 
remainder  of  the  country  being  under 
Polish  control,  so  that,  area  for  area, 
Lithuanian  expenditures  for  education 
are  five  times  as  great  as  were  Russian 
expenditures  for  the  same  purpose. 
Under  the  former  Russian  regime  there 
were  in  the  whole  of  Lithuania  10  high 
schools  (gymnasia)  and  600  schools  of 
all  other  grades.  Under  the  Lithuanian 
Government  there  are,  so  far,  36  high 
schools  and  1,400  other  public  schools; 
that  is,  taking  into  account  the  restricted 
area    administered    by    the    Lithuanian 

*The  normal  value  of  the  mark  is  about 
25  cents. 
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Government,  there  are  seven  times  as 
many  secondary  schools  and  nearly  five 
times  as  many  schools  of  other  grades  as 
there  were  in  the  Russian  regime. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  war 
the  German  occupational  army  governed 
Lithuania,  but  on  Nov.  27,  1918,  the 
first  Lithuanian  Ministry  was  organized, 
and  laws  and  regulations  were  given  out 
for  the  collection  of  monthly  revenues. 
A  loan  of  100,000,000  marks-  was  floated 
in  Germany,  and  Lithuanian  administra- 
tion was  set  in  motion  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1919.  The  Government 
Treasury  was  created,  with  eighteen 
branches  throughout  the  country ;  month- 
ly revenues  were  provided;  local  militia 
established;  an  army  created,  and  local 
autonomous  Governments  set  up.  The 
entire  apparatus  of  the  administration 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, and  during  1919  it  was  possible  to 
collect  in  the  regions  which  had  been 
liberated  from  the  Bolshevist  and  Ger- 
man occupation  about  60,000,000  marks 
of  revenue,  all  of  which  was  spent  for 
the  internal  necessities  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  10,000,000  marks  for 
education,  8,000,000  marks  were  spent 
for  the  establishment  of  local  industries 
and  12,000,000  marks  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  farms.  War  expenditures  have 
exhausted  a  large  share  of  the  Lithua- 
nian revenue  so  far,  but  under  normal 
conditions  it  is  expected  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's annual  income  will  easily 
reach  250,000,000  marks,  which  will  be 
fully  sufficient  for  conducting  the  civil 
administration  of  the  country  and  for 
maintaining  a  proper  army  for  defense. 

CURRENCY  PROBLEMS 

At  the  present  time  a  very  urgent 
question  for  the  Lithuanian  Government 
is  the  establishment  of  its  own  currency. 
The  circulation  now  consists  of  the  Ger- 
man occupational  Government's  "  Obe- 
rost "  mark  (two  German  marks  equal 
one  Oberost  ruble),  German  "  Reichs- 
banksnotscheine,"  and  Russian  Czar's 
and  Kerensky's  rubles.  Throughout  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Germans — 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Ukrainia — these 
ostmarks  were  issued  to  the  amount  of 
about  one  and  one-quarter  billions.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates,  there  are  700,000,- 


000  or  800,000,000  ostmarks  in  circula- 
tion in  Lithuania,  in  exchange  for  which 
the  German  Government  has  bought 
various  goods  from  Lithuania,  leaving 
German  paper  currency  in  the  country 
to  be  exchanged  ultimately  for  German 
marks.  In  addition  to  the  ostmarks 
there  are  in  Lithuania  about  200,000,000 
German  marks  and  about  300,000,000 
Russian  rubles,  whose  value  today  is  only 
about  one-half  that  of  the  mark.  The 
Kerensky  and  Bolshevist  rubles  have  en- 
tirely lost  their  value  and  their  use  as 
money  is  prohibited.  The  ostmark  natu- 
rally depreciated  step  by  step  with  the 
German  mark,  but  there  have  recently 
been  evidences  that,  on  account  of  the 
improvement  of  the  credit  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Government,  the  ostmark  is  ad- 
vancing in  value  with  reference  to  the 
German  mark.  The  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment purposes  in  the  near  future  to  issue 
its  own  currency,  on  the  basis  of  the 
stable  unitary  value  of  the  currency  of 
other  countries. 

As  regards  debt,  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment is  now  in  a  good  situation.  The 
loan  of  100,000,000  marks  from  Germany 
has  all  been  taken  up,  although  it  did  not 
mature  until  December,  1920.  Other  obli- 
gations of  the  Government  include  be- 
tween $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  for  sup- 
plies purchased  from  the  United  States 
Liquidation  Commission  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  sum  borrowed  from  the 
British  Government.  The  total  external 
debt  of  Lithuania  now  amounts  to  less 
than  $10,000,000. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  present  Government  of  Lithuania 
may  be  said  to  date  from  Sept.  19,  1917, 
when  the  Lithuanians,  with  permission 
of  the  German  occupational  authorities, 
called  a  convention  at  Vilna.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  delegates  assembled  and 
proceeded  to  elect  the  first  National 
Council  or  "  Taryba,"  consisting  of 
twenty  members.  A  marked  nationalist 
sentiment  soon  disclosed  itself  in  this 
council,  which  proclaimed  the  indepen- 
dence of  Lithuania  on  Feb.  16,  1918.  Ger- 
many recognized  the  independence  of 
Lithuania   on   March   23,    1918,   but   her 
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plan  for  incorporating  Lithuania  into  the 
empire,  with  a  Bavarian  Prince  as  ruler, 
came  to  an  end  with  the  armistice,  Nov. 
11,  1918. 

THE  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY 

On  Jan.  14,  1919,  a  second  convention 
was  held,  which  elected  the  second 
Taryba,  with  thirty-nine  members.  The 
Taryba  chose  a  provisional  Cabinet  of 
Ministers  and  a  President,  under  whom 
the  affairs  of  the  Government  were  con- 
ducted until  the  election  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  April  14-15,  1920.  The 
Assembly  convened  May  15,  1920.  It  con- 
sists of  112  members,  whose  party  divi- 
sions are  as  follows:  Christian  Demo- 
crats, 59;  Populist  and  Nationalist,  29; 
Social  Democrats,  13;  Jews,  6;  Poles,  3; 
Germans,  1;  Nonpartisan  Workers,  1. 
From  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  voting 
population  participated  in  the  elections, 
which  were  held  under  a  proportional 
representation  law,  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  minorities. 

Provisional  President  Smetona  auto- 
matically ceased  to  hold  office  with  the 
convening  of  the  Assembly,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  Stulginskis  was 
chosen  Acting  President  of  the  State.  A 
new  Cabinet  was  formed,  including  rep- 
resentatives from  all  parties.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly  continues  in  session. 
Apart  from  the  attention  required  by  the 
military  situation,  it  has  been  concerned 
actively  with  plans  for  the  distribution 
of  the  public  lands,  with  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  and,  of  course, 
with  the  formation  of  a  permanent  Con- 
stitution. 

Great  Britain,  which  has  pursued  a 
policy  consistently  friendly  toward  Lith- 
uania from  the  beginning,  extended  de 
facto  recognition  to  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment in  September,  1919.  Similar 
recognition  has  been  given  by  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Holland,  Latvia,  Esthonia  and, 
finally  (July  6,  1920),  by  Poland.  Soviet 
Russia  recognized  the  independence  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  of  1919 
marked  a  period  of  confused  military 
operations.    Bolshevist  troops,  after  hav- 


ing overrun  two-thirds  of  the  country, 
were  forced  out  under  the  combined 
operations  of  the  Lithuanian  army  and 
the  remaining  German  forces,  and  by 
the  Polish  advance,  which  resulted  in  the 
Polish  occupation  of  Vilna  in  April,  1919. 
A  line  of  demarkation  was  laid  down  be- 
tween the  Polish  occupational  forces  and 
the  Lithuanians,  but  feeling  against  the 
Poles  ran  high  in  Lithuania  because  of 
their  occupation  of  Vilna,  the  capital  of 
Lithuania  from  ancient  times,  and  there 
was  much  friction  between  Polish  troops 
and  the  Lithuanian  population  of  the 
occupied  territory. 

Lithuania  also  found  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  the  continuance  of  German 
forces  in  her  territory.  Ttiese  forces 
were  finally  withdrawn  near  the  close 
of  last  year.  An  outlaw  body  of  mixed 
Russian  and  German  troops  formed  itself 
in  Lithuanian  territory  during  the  Sum- 
mer of  1919,  headed  by  Colonel  Avalov-. 
Bermondt,  understood  to  be  acting  in 
the  interest  of  the  Kolchak  Government. 
These  adventurers  were  forced  to 
disband. 

Lithuanian  delegates  attended  the  con- 
ferences of  representatives  of  the  Baltic 
States  held  at  Dorpat,  Esthonia,  and 
Helsingfors,  Finland;  neither  confer- 
ence, however,  produced  any  tangible  re- 
sults in  definite  policy.  Plans  for  a 
federation  of  the  Baltic  States  continue 
to  be  discussed,  however.  In  February, 
1920,  a  Lithuanian  delegation  went  to 
Moscow  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  to  discuss  tentatively  the 
question  of  peace  between  Lithuania  and 
the  Soviet  Government;  but  it  was  not 
until  July  13  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  Governments  was 
signed.  The  Lithuanian  Constituent  As- 
sembly ratified  this  treaty  on  Aug.  6. 

BOUNDARIES  WITH  RUSSIA 
Under  the  treaty  Lithuania  obtained 
what  are  practically  her  ethnographic 
boundaries  with  Russia,  as  follows:  Be- 
ginning at  Druya,  on  the  River  Dvina, 
thence  south  to  Lake  Narotch,  along  the 
Rivers  Nerutis  (Narvianka)  and  Ber- 
zuna  to  the  River  Niemen,  and  along  the 
Niemen  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Svis- 
lotch;  thence  by  the  River  S\  blotch  for 
a  distance  of  twenty  versts ;  thence  west- 
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ward  to  the  junction  of  the  Rivers  Bobr 
and  Gorodnianka.  Lithuania  also  ob- 
tained 3,000,000  rubles  gold  and  valua- 
ble timber  rights  on  the  Russia  side  of 
the  boundary  line.  The  civil  administra- 
tion of  Vilna  was  turned  over  to  Lith- 
uania, and  in  spite  of  some  friction  and 
even  actual  fighting  with  Bolshevist 
troops  the  efforts  of  the  joint  Lithua- 
nian and  Russian  Commission  appointed 
to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
promised  early  adjustment  of  their  diffi- 
culties.   [September,  1920.] 

Meantime  the  fortune  of  war  had 
turned  in  favor  of  Poland.  The  Russians 
retreated  and  the  Poles  advanced,  find- 
ing themselves  confronted  along  their 
left  wing  by  small  Lithuanian  detach- 
ments, who  had  occupied  territory  given 
under  the  Russian  treaty.  The  first 
clash  occurred  at  Augustovo  Aug.  30. 
Seinai  and  Pinsk  were  occupied  by  the 


Poles  Sept.  6.  Negotiations  were  opened 
at  Kalvariya  Sept.  13. 

Meantime  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  took  cognizance  of  the  dispute 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania  at  its 
meeting  of  Sept.  17,  and  on  Sept.  20  the 
representatives  of  Lithuania  and  Poland 
at  Paris,  MM.  Voldemaras  and  Paderew- 
ski,  agreed  in  the  names  of  their  Govern- 
ments to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
League. 

The  negotiations  at  Kalvariya  had  been 
broken  off  and  fighting  had  been  re- 
sumed. The  Pcios  crossed  the  demarka- 
tion  line  and  advanced  as  far  as  Orany 
(Varena)  and  Bastunai.  New  negotia- 
tions were  begun  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Control.  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Su- 
valkai.  On  Oct.  7  an  agreement  was 
signed  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but 
Polish    troops    under    General    Zeligow- 
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ski,  attacking  from  Bastunai,  captured 
Vilna*  on  the  night  of  Oct.  9. 

HOPES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
The  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  rests,  of  course,  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  its  people  and  the  genuineness 
and  strength  of  their  determination  to 
maintain  their  independence,  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  With 
RIemel  as  a  port  and  Vilna  as  a  capi- 
tal, Lithuania  is  quite  capable  of  sup- 
porting herself,  being  in  a  sound  position 
economically  and  needing  nothing  from 
other  countries  in  order  to  subsist.  Her 
geographical  position  fits  her  to  play  a 
part  as  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween Central  and  Southern  Russia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  much  as  the  Neth- 
erlands have  done  with  respect  to  West- 
ern Europe. 

Feeling  itself  to  be  comparatively 
weak  at  present,  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment will  pursue  a  conservative  and  cau- 
tious policy  as  to  relations  with  its  more 
powerful  neighbors.  Like  the  keystone 
of  an  arch,  held  in  position  by  the  pres- 
sure of  contiguous  members  and  in  its 
turn  supporting  the  entire  structure,  in- 


*The  author  of  this  article  has  confined 
himself  to  a  bare  statement  of  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  Polish  advance  into  Lithu- 
ania and  the  recapture  of  Vilna,  refraining 
from  criticism  of  Poland's  action,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  editor  of  Current  History,  in 
order  to  conform  with  this  magazine's  prefer- 
ence for  non-partisan  facts. 


dependent  Lithuania  will  be  a  strong 
guarantee  of  peace  between  Germany, 
Russia  and  Poland.  The  doctrines  of  Bol- 
shevism find  no  foothold  in  this  land  of 
peasant  proprietors,  who  are  slow  to 
adopt  novel  ideas  and  desire  only  to  be 
left  free  to  control  their  own  affairs. 

At  present  there  is  a  natural  dread  of 
the  imperialistic  tendencies  shown  by  the 
Polish  Government,  but  peace  between 
the  two  countries  can  be  obtained  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  justice.  Lithuania  suf- 
fered greatly  under  German  occupation, 
but  there  is  no  desire  for  revenge,  as  it 
is  felt  that  friendly  relations  with  Ger- 
many are  most  important.  So  also  of 
Russia.  The  imperial  Russian  regime 
was  bad  for  Lithuania,  and  she  will  nev- 
er submit  to  a  return  of  Russian  control ; 
but  economic  necessity  dictates  the  clos- 
est commercial  relations  between  Lithua- 
nia and  Russia.  At  the  present  time 
Lithuanians  feel  very  grateful  to  Great 
Britain,  whose  Government  has  assisted 
them  in  various  ways.  The  Lithuanian 
Government  is  strongly  desirous  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States, 
where  a  million  people  of  Lithuanian 
origin  are  living,  but  the  policy  of  the 
American  Government  in  declining  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  States 
whose  territory  formed  part  of  Russia 
(with  the  exception  of  Poland,  Finland 
and  Armenia)  so  far  prevents  or  hinders 
the  establishment  of  such  relations. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  READERS 

Current  History  undertakes  in  this  department  ta  publish  such  open  letters  as  it 
considers  of  general  interest.  No  tetter  will  be  used  without  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer.  On  controversial  questions  it  will  be  the  aim  to  give  all  sides  an  equal  chance  at 
representation;  Current  History,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  indorse  opinions  contained 
in  these  letters. 


LITHUANIAN  PROTEST  AGAINST 
POLISH    AGGRESSION 

To   the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

Will  you  kindly  grant  space  in  your  maga- 
zine for  the  following  resolution  passed  by 
the  Lithuanians  of  Chicago: 

"  Chicago  Lithuanians,  assembled  at  the 
Seventh  Regiment  Armory  of  Illinois,  Oct. 
31,  1C20,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lithuanian 
Societies  and  Organizations,  representing  the 
Lithuanian  colony  of  Chicago  and  suburbs, 
of  over  100,000  people,  and  reflecting  the  sen- 
timent of  the  800,000  Lithuanians  residing  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  have  taken 
under  their  serious  consideration  the  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  in  their  native  land. 

"  At  the  time  when  it  seemed  that  the 
bloodshed  in  Europe  had  ceased,  Lithuania, 
our  native  land,  found  itself  engulfed  by  the 
fire  of -war.  Part  of  the  Polish  Army,  under 
General  Zeligowski,  invaded  Lithuanian  ter- 
ritory and  captured  the  capital  of  Lithuania, 
Vllha. 

"  This  is  already  the  second  invasion  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Polish  armies.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Polish  militarism  is  determined 
to  destroy  the  youthful  State  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Republic,  and  to  subjugate  its  people 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  Polish  magnates. 

"  Lithuania  has  given  to  Poland  no  cause 
for  war.  It  desired  to  live  in  peace  with  its 
neighbors.  When  the  dispute  over  territorial 
boundaries  had  arisen  out  of  the  Polish 
claims,  Lithuania  made  every  effort  to  find 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem.  It  has 
gladly  submitted  the  question  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

"  The  Poles,  however,  shamefully  violated 
their  given  pledges,  and,  without  waiting  for 
the  verdict  of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  re- 
sorted to  the  use  of  arms  to  establish  their 
claims  to  the  Lithuanian  territory,  and  to 
the  Lithuanian  capital,  Vilna. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  Lithuania 
was  compelled  to  meet  violence  with  force. 
The  blood  again  is  flowing,  and  the  people 
of  these  two  neighboring  countries  are  again 
made  victims  of  the  mad  military  imperial- 
ism which  flourished  in  the  bygone  days  of 
Prussian  design  to  conquer  the  world. 

"  Lithuania  is  determined  to  defend  her 
national  life,  her  freedom,  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood.  Lith- 
uania will  perish  rather  than  submit  to  the 
rule   of  the  mad   Polish  Junkers. 

"  In  these  grave  days  for  Lithuanian  na- 
tional existence,  is  it  not  proper  for  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  look  into  this  violent  con- 


duct of  Poland,  and  to  curb  Poland's  im- 
perialistic adventure? 

"  In  the  name  of  the  democratic  principle 
of  self-determination  of  all  nations,  and  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  we  protest  against 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  Poland  toward 
Lithuania  ana  appeal  to  the  whole  civilized 
world  to  sustain  Lithuania  in  her  struggle 
for  peace  and  justice." 

By  placing  this  resolution  before  the  Amer- 
ican public  you  will  be  granting  a  favor  u) 
Lithuanians  both  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
JOSEPH  KRIPAITIS. 

257  West  Seventy-first  Street,  New  York, 
Nov.  11,  1920. 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  ARTICLE  X. 

Ta  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

The  tenth  article  of  the  League  of  Nations 
covenant,  which  has  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed,  reads   as  follows: 

"  The  members  of  the  League  undertake 
to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  ex- 
isting political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggres- 
sion, or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of 
such  aggression,  the  council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation 
shall    be    fulfilled." 

Whether  the  assumption  of  an  obligation— 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  League — 
to  respect  and  preserve  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  all  its  members  is  right  and  just, 
depends  upon  the  question  whether  the  ter- 
ritorial arrangements  made  by  the  Peace 
Conference  and  embodied  in  the  various 
treaties  are  right  and  just.  Almost  all 
writers  who  have  pronounced  upon  the  terms 
of  these  treaties  agree  in  considering  the 
territorial  arrangements  as  unjust  and  un- 
fair in  several  instances.  Three  millions  of 
Germans  have  been  handed  over  to  Czecho- 
slovakia instead  of  being  joined  to  Austria. 
Croatia  and  Slovenia  have  been  incorporated 
with  Serbia,  without  their  inhabitants  hav- 
ing been  consulted  as  to  whether  they  wish 
such  an  incorporation.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  Tyrolese  Germans  have  been 
annexed  to  Italy  and  severed  from  Austria, 
while  400  000  Slavs  have  likewise  been  placed 
under  Italian  rule.  Dobrudja,  where  out  of 
a  population  of  about  275,000  inhabitants 
hardly  7,000  are  Rumanians,  has  been  given 
to  Rumania,  contrary  to  the  avowed  wishes 
of  the  Turks  and  Bulgarians  who  form  the 
overwhelming   majority     of   the     population. 
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Western  Thrace,  where,  according  to  a  cen- 
sus taken  by  the  French  military  authorities, 
the  Greeks  form  only  one-fourth  of  the 
population,  has  been  added  to  Greece,  in 
spite  of  all  the  protests  and  petitions  of  the 
Turko-Bulgarian  majority.  Macedonia,  where 
the  Bulgarians  constitute  about  1,250,000 
of  the  population,  has  been  divided  between 
Serbia  and  Greece,  although  in  the  whole 
province  there  are  no  Serbians  and  the 
Greeks  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  at  the  most. 

In  view  of  these  glaring  iniquities  in  ter- 
ritorial redistributions  sanctioned  by  the 
Peace  Conference,  is  it  just  and  right  that 
this  country,  which  entered  the  war  for 
nobler  and  grander  ideals,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  respect  and  preserve  such  in- 
iquities? The  answer  to  this  question  is 
plain,  unless  the  United  States  and  its 
people  wish  to  be  made  accomplices  in  the 
selfish  and  vindictive  policy  which  guided 
the  great  European  powers  in  meir  deci- 
sions. For  this  country,  which  has  always 
been  guided  by  high  principles  of  morality 
and  justice  in  its  international  relations,  to 
become  a  party  to  such  a  compact  would 
be  an  outrage  upon  its  traditions  and  the 
spirit  of  its  history. 

THEODORE   VLADIMIROFF. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1920. 


A  PROTEST  ON  BEHALF  OF  HAITI 
AND  THE  BLACK  RACE 

To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

In  view  of  the  recent  disclosures  of  Ameri- 
can brutality  and  wanton  slaughter  in  Haiti 
it  is  indeed  enlightening  u>  pore  over  that 
masterpiece  of  verbal  camouflage  in  Current 
History  for  September,  under  the  caption, 
"  American  Control  in  the  West  Indies,"  by 
Elbridge  Colby. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  American  white  being 
interested  in  what  American  blacks  think 
about  the  Haitian  situation.  The  mere  fact 
that  Haitian  blacks  in  America  are  in  pos- 
session of  direct  information  from  friends 
and  relatives  in  Haiti,  that  numbers  of  fugi- 
tives fleeing  the  murderous  power  of  the 
American  whites  have,  unfortunately,  come 
to  these  shores,  and  that  the  things  they  re- 
late dovetail  so  nicely  with  the  barbarous 
customs  in  vogue  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  is,  considering  the  help- 
lessness of  American  blacks,  really  of  no  sig- 
nificance. 

The  same  processes  which  keep  them  in 
awe  and  horror  of  anticipation  here  in  Amer- 
ica will,  no  doubt,  soon  do  their  work  as 
thoroughly  in  Haiti;  It  is  indeed  sad  that 
blacks,  anywhere,  should  be  suspicious  of 
American  whites.  I  so  often  think  how  silly 
it  is  for  a  rabbit  to  be  suspicious  of  a  dog. 

The  uncovering  of  this  Haitian  episode  is 
a     sad     disillusionment     to     American     "  ne- 


groes," who  fancied  they  could  foresee  a 
hopeful  rift  in  the  clouds  of  hate  and  perse- 
cution which  hang  like  a  pall  over  their 
very  existence  and  penetrate  even  the  most 
trifling  relation  that  brings  black  into  con- 
tact with  white.  The  occasional  indulgence 
in  floods  of  pious  platitudes  may  deceive 
even  those  who  utter  them,  but  actions  tell 
black  men  and  women  that  whites  have  only 
one  purpose— as  far  as  blacks  are  concerned— 
and  that  is  their  moral  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation, now  and  forever.  Brutality  and 
murder,  of  course,  are  only  "  necessary 
measures  "  to  facilitate  that  exploitation. 
We  understand  those  things  fully;  in  fact, 
many  are  beginning  to  declare  that  they 
would  prefer  African  savagery,  uncamou- 
flaged,  to  American  savagery  under  the  guise 
of  Christian  civilization. 

The  reading  public  cheerfully  assumes  the 
unquestioned  veracity  and  authenticity  of 
articles  appearing  in  publications  like  Cur- 
rent History,  and  many  are  prone  to  look 
upon  blacks  as  unappreciative  and  ungrate- 
ful. 

So  much  for  propaganda.  Yet  these  same 
"  perfect  Christians  "  would  permit  neither 
the  Haitian  black  nor  the  American  blark 
to  give  publicity  to  the  "  naked  truth " 
concerning  racial  relations.  The  wonder  is 
that  every  black  does  not  flee  screaming 
in  terror  at  the  very  sight  of  a  white.  It 
is  pitiful— as  depicted  by  Mr.  Colby— how 
grossly  and  continually  the  perfectly  humane 
intentions  of  American  whites  are  misun- 
derstood. Shades  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  ! 
Writers,  on  racial  relations  invariably  fall 
back  upon  their  archaic  subterfuge,  "  social 
equality."  Any  honest  man,  of  any  color 
whatsoever,  knows  that  what  "negroes  " 
want  is  "  liberty  within  the  law,  equality 
before  the  law,  justice  through  the  law." 

But,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
public  mind  inflamed  lest  in  moments  of 
introspection  Americans  perceive  the  beam 
in   their  own  eye.     That  would  never  do. 

To  me  it  would  seem  a  happy  solution 
for  the  American  Government  to  load  up 
the  blacks,  bag  and  baggage,  and  dump 
them  on  some  African  coast.  Some  provi- 
sion should  be  made  by  which  mulattoes 
should  remain  here,  as  they  are  mostly  a 
drawback  to  the  race,  anyway. 

We  laugh— yes;  what  else  can  we  do? 
Tears  and  prayers  avail  us  nothing.  We  at 
least  desire  to  have  it  understood  that  we 
are  helpless,  but  not  deceived.  We  realize 
that  our  day  has  not  come.  We  neither 
predict  nor  threaten;  'twere  not  wise.  Fate 
plays  us  all  strange  tricks ;  we  but  watch 
the  cards  as  they  fall. 

Allow  me  to  express  the  sympathy  of  ten 

million    blacks    for    the    much-maligned    but 

ever-righteous     white     American.       May     he 

ever  adore  himself— that  is  his  sole  privilege. 

RUFUS  A.  REED. 

Tacoma,    Wash.,    Oct.    26,    1920. 


THE    PIARBOR   OF   HONOLULU 


Hawaii's  Land  and  Labor  Problem 


By    ROBERT    W.    NEAL 


HAWAII  has  been  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States  since  1898. 
Whether  the  political  methods 
that  brought  about  the  annexa- 
tion were  those  of  the  angels  of  dark- 
ness or  of  the  angels  of  light  is  now  im- 
material. All  that  was  fit  to  print  of  the 
dispute  was  epitomized  in  the  mass  of 
testimony  taken  by  the  Blount  Commis- 
sion in  1897.  Echoes  of  the  controversy 
— it  drew  into  itself  most  of  the  per- 
sonal, commercial  and  party  feuds  and 
quarrels  of  the  preceding  era — are  still 
heard  now  and  then.  But  they  sound 
hollow  and  unreal.  Conditions  have  been 
changing,  especially  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  old  troubles  have  disappeared 
beneath  new  problems. 

Last  Winter  a  territorial  commission 
came  to  Washington,  asking  for  co-oper- 
ation from  the  mainland.  In  this  year's 
platforms  both  political  parties  have  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  a  Hawaiian 
problem,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
inserting  cautiously  worded  Hawaiian 
planks.  In  the  Territory  new  issues  are 
gradually  becoming  definite  enough  to 
enroll  influences  for  and  against — as  in 
the  case  of  the  request  for  Statehood, 
which  is  opposed  by  the  powerful  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Honolulu.  In  brief, 
trouble  is  threatening  in  the  "  Paradise 
of  the  Pacific,"  and  the  situation  may 
become  acute — indeed,  has  become  acute, 
at  least  in  the  labor  dispute. 


AMERICANISM  IN  HAWAII 

Hawaii  has  its  troubles  just  now. 
Though  it  would  be  sensationalism  to  de- 
pict the  islands  as  a  rotten  Denmark, 
there  is  need  for  prompt  and  statesman- 
like action  looking  toward  improvement 
in  various  directions.  The  Territory  is 
loyally  American — at  the  top.  It  has 
grown  up  under  American  influence.  Its 
leaders  are  mostly  patriotically  Ameri- 
can. Its  Government  is  built  on  the 
American  constitutional  model.  It  has 
public  schools,  plenty  of  taxes,  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  Democratic  Party  (i.  e.,  the 
Ins  and  the  Outs).  It  has  free  religion, 
politics,  counties,  an  important  agricul- 
tural experimental  station,  and  high  cost 
of  living.  A  few  months  ago  it  staged  a 
genuine  Wild  West  train  robbery,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  incendiary  fires, 
laid  to  labor  disputes  and  sabotage,  were 
alarming  plantation  owners. 

But  it  has  also  big  irrigation  systems, 
with  others  under  development.  It  has 
highly  modernized  agriculture;  Hawaiian 
planters  were  using  tractors  freely  when 
we  on  the  mainland  were  just  beginning 
to  appreciate  their  utility,  and  the  fer- 
tilizer bills  there  would  appall  many  of 
our  farmers.  It  home-grows  practical^ 
all  its  meat.  It  has  1,000  miles  of  rail- 
road— two-thirds  of  it,  however,  the  nar- 
row-gauge, liver-agitator  kind,  planta- 
tion operated.     It  has  good  interisland 
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water  transportation,  with  wharfage, 
docks,  warehouses,  and  charges  numer- 
ous and  high.  It  manufactures  most  of 
the  standard  parts  and  much  of  the 
equipment  for  its  sugar  and  other  mills. 
It  is  constantly  growing  in  importance 
on  its  own  account,  as  a  station  in  the 
Asiatic  trade  and  as  a  tourist  station, 
and  it  is  planning,  or  already  carrying 
out,  extensive  increases  in  its  trade  and 
shipping  facilities.  It  has  a  cultured, 
wealthy  class  that  is  usually  remarkably 
liberal  toward  all  charities  and  public 
causes.  But,  finally,  it  has  a  race  prob- 
lem, a  land  problem,  a  labor  problem 
and  a  corporation  problem — especially  a 
race  problem  and  a  land  problem. 

MAKERS  OF  HAWAII 

All  this  indicates  that  Hawaii  is  Amer- 
ican, and  that  its  leaders  have  been 
"  big,"  patriotic  men.  It  is  the  men  of 
this  class,  and  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, who  have  been  the  vital  force  in 
Hawaiian  development  for  100  years. 
They  were  the  promoters  of  orderly  ad- 
ministration, the  developers  of  the  Terri- 
tory's resources  and  industries,  the  lib- 
eralizers of  its  theory  of  Government — 
and  sometimes  the  benders  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  private  ends.  New  times  are 
bringing  changed  conditions,  but  that 
cannot  detract  from  the  achievements  of 
the  older  porod. 

Moreover,  these  men  are  the  best 
friends  that  we  have  in  the  islands — the 
only  active  friends.  They  are  our  friends 
because  their  instincts  and  traditions  are 
Amerk  .u— and  also  because,  so  far  as 
their  prosperity  is  concerned,  the  situa- 
tion is  for  them,  Uncle  Sam  or. nobody. 
Shut  Hawaii  off  from  her  favored  ac- 
cess to  the  markets  of  the  mainland  and 
her  industries  would  collapse;  she  would 
have  nobody  to  tuin  to  but  Japan,  and 
Japan  offers  her  little  commercial  outlet 
for  her  products. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  owed 
to  the  past  achievement  of  these  leaders, 
Hawaii  seems  to  nave  reached  a  point 
where  new  leadership,  or  at  least  a  new 
policy,  is  necessary.  No  fell  swoop  of 
impulsive  refoim  is  desirable,  yet 
changes  are  demanded  as  rapidly  as  good 
sense  and  justice  will  permit.    Naturally, 


some  planters  and  factors,  business  men 
and  politicians  of  the  islands,  are  inclined 
to  minimize  and  deny  the  difficulties, 
but  others  are  worried  about  them.  It  is 
wise,  at  least,  to  survey  the  situation. 
The  desirability  of  "  Americanizing  "  the 
populace  will  scarcely  be  denied;  the  dis- 
putes will  arise  over  the  processes  to  be 
adopted. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Ter- 
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ritorial  officers — which  seem  more  de- 
pendable than  those  of  the  national  cen- 
sus, and  lend  themselves  better  to  analy- 
sis— there  are  264,000  persons  on  the  isl- 
ands, classified  as  Anglo-Saxons,  Japa- 
nese, Chinese,  Filipinos,  Hawaiians  and 
so  on,  and  including  31,000  "  other  Cau- 
casians," among  these  being  sprinklings 
of  Russian,  Spanish  and  other,  mainly 
low-caste  whites.  Of  the  total  264,000, 
about  110,000  (125,000?)  are  Japanese, 
22,800  Chinese,  22,000  Filipinos,  some 
39,000  Hawaiians,  pure  or  mixed;  and 
there  are  Koreans,  Porto  Ricans,  Ne- 
groes, Gilbert  Islanders  and  others,  in 
small  or  negligible  numbers.  In  other 
words,  disregarding  in  both  totals  the 
residents  of  some  degree  of  Hawaiian 
(Polynesian)  blood,  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
maining, or  about  three-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire population,  is  Asiatic,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rest  is,  on  the  whole, 
of  inferior  quality.  Manifestly,  both  to 
prepare  Hawaii  for  statehood  and  to 
make  sure  our  grasp  upon  it  as  our  key 
to  the  Pacific,  this  mass  of  alien  human- 
ity must  be  won  to  American  ideals  and 
American  standards. 

A  THREE-PART  PROBLEM 

Putting  aside  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
can  hear — and  we  shall  hear  more  of  it 
as  time  goes  on — mingled  fact  and  sen- 
sational exaggeration  about  things 
amiss,  such  as  gross  moral  conditions, 
ignorance,  superstition,  religious  back- 
wardness, the  failure  of  the  public 
schools,  the  unfitness  of  the  populace  for 
popular  government,  the  dangers  of  such 
government  where  the  Asiatic  element 
is  so  large  and  has  an  increasing  vote  (a 
vote  that  so  far  it  has  never  used) — put- 
ting this  aside,  we  shall  find  that  the 
problem  of  Americanization  involves 
three  sub-problems: 

1.  How  to  establish  and  maintain  land 
ownership,  with  small  and  diversified 
farming,  among  the  masses ;  if"  possible, 
without  injuring  the  fundamental  pros- 
perity of  Hawaii's  leading  industry,  sugar 
growing  and  (to  some  extent)  fruit  grow- 
ing. 

2.  How  to  get  rid  of  that  portion  of  the 
population,  especially  the  Oriental  ele- 
ment, which  cannot  be  Americanized,  and 
how  to  make  loyal  Americans  out  of  that 
portion  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 

3.  How   to  bring   about   harmonious   re- 


lations between  the  employers  of  labor  and 
the  large  bodies  of  low  class  labor  made 
necessary  by  the  character  and  industry 
upon  the  islands. 

The  "  home  rule  "  mentioned  or  slant- 
ed at  in  the  platforms  can  safely  be  left 
to  result  from  any  effective  policy  of 
fundamental  Americanization. 

None  of  these  three  problems  can  be 
solved  without  involving  the  others,  but 
solving  them  would  assure  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  It 
would  do  more.  It  would  remove  the 
danger  that  an  indifferent  or  hostile 
population  may  some  day  become  the 
means  of  breaking  our  hold  on  this  im- 
measurably important  key  to  Pacific 
Ocean  safety. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  LANDLESS 

The  land  is  not  now,  and  never  has 
been,  held  by  the  people.  Under  the 
monarchy  it  was  the  property  of  the 
King — parceled  out  by  him  to  tribal 
chiefs,  by  them  parceled  out  to  retainers, 
and  so  down  through  seven  degrees. 
Every  time  a  man  higher  up  died  there 
was  a  new  deal  to  all  below. 

In  1848-50  came  the  mahele,  or  distri- 
bution. Whether  the  motives  of  all  who 
urged  it  were  disinterested  does  not  mat- 
ter— it  was  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  the  King  and  the  chiefs  and 
upperlings  came  out  of  it  with  more  than 
2,500,000  acres  from  a  total  of  4,800,000; 
11,300  common  folk  got  28,600  acres,  an 
average  of  two  and  one-half  acres  apiece, 
and  even  that  had  a  string  to  it.  The 
remainder,  more  than  1,500,000  acres, 
became  "  Government  "  lands.  Parts  of 
all  these  big  shares  ultimately  drifted 
into  the  classification  of  public  lands. 
The  Territory  now  has  title  to,  but  not 
actual  possession  of,  1,650,000  acres. 
This  includes  a  great  deal  of  waste,  and 
also  much  grazing  and  forest  land;  of 
the  former,  from  250  to  500  acres  are 
usually  counted  as  equivalent  to  ten 
acres  of  tillable  land. 

But  though  the  mahele  wiped  out  feudal 
land  tenure  as  a  legal  theory,  it  did  not 
destroy  land  monopoly.  Long-headed  in- 
vestors and  business  men  went  after  all 
they  could  get,  especially  as  sugar  rais- 
ing increased  and  the  demand  for  cane 
land  grew.     Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
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terrain,  too,  and  of  the  historical  bound- 
aries, to  get  the  cane  land  it  often  was 
necessary  to  acquire  much  larger  areas. 
Provision  for  future  irrigation  systems, 
enlargement  of  plantations  and  other  de- 
velopment dictated  the  same  policy.  In- 
dividuals, companies  and  corporations 
bought,  and  the  improvident  and  extrav- 
agant Hawaiian  "  nobility,"  trained  to 
profligacy  by  the  prosperous  conditions 
of  the  "sandalwood  era"  (1791-1825) 
that  was  still  remembered  with  regret, 
freely  parted  with  their  title.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  whaling  trade  era  (1819- 
60)  had  the  same  influence.  When 
purchase  was  not  feasible,  long-term 
leases  were  taken.  Some  of  these  (or 
their  renewals)  will  not  expire  before 
1940.  By  1898  a  large  portion  of  the 
land — cane,  coffee,  rubber,  rice,  corn, 
wheat  and  sometimes  grazing  and  waste 
land,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  the  for- 
ested areas — had  come  into  the  control 
of  closely  allied  groups.  A  good  deal  of 
the  land  thus  held  is  not  utilized,  and 
some  of  it  is  not  regarded  as  utilizable, 
owing  to  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  isl- 
ands. 

BEATING  THE  LAND  LAWS 

To  avoid  corporation  control  an  act 
was  passed  in  1910  prohibiting  any  cor- 
poration from  owning  more  than  1,000 
acres,  but  at  that  late  date  no  large 
amount  of  desirable  land  was  on  the 
market.  The  law,  however,  did  not  for- 
bid leasing.  A  stockholder  or  any  one 
else  could  lease  any  amount  of  land  to 
a  corporation.  The  corporations,  so  far 
as  the  law  was  concerned,  could  even 
sell  away  their  illegal  excess  and  take 
it  back  on  lease.  Subsidiary  corpora- 
tions to  any  number  could  acquire  their 
1,000  acres  each  and  lease  the  land  to 
the  head  corporation,, 

Here  is  one  example  of  the  means 
found  to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
The  figures  are  from  the  Manual  of 
Hawaiian  Securities  for  191S.  The  com- 
pany owns  32,70'0  acres  in  fee  simple 
and  leases  1,354  acres  more.  But  this 
company  is  not  incorporated ;  it  is  a  "  co- 
partnership "  of  |  seven  subsidiary  com- 
panies, some  of  them  incorporated.  It 
holds  $218,500  worth  of  stock  in  the 
«  agencies  "  and  $842,000  worth  of  stock 


in  "  other  companies."  That  is,  it  is  in- 
terlocked to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  with  other  big  firms  and  cor- 
porations. Its  cane  acreage  alone  is  al- 
most nine  times  as  much  as  the  total 
acreage  that  a  corporation  is  supposed 
to  hold.  According  to  testimony  by  ter- 
ritorial Commissioners  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories  last  February, 
some  of  the  companies  thus  operating 
have  proceeded  under  authorization  of 
United  States  District  Attorneys,  and 
are  apparently  immune  from  consequent 
prosecution. 

Such  interlocking  of  interests,  together 
with  long-term  leases  and  the  funda- 
mental inefficacy  of  the  1,000-acre  law, 
explain  the  monopoly  of  land  and  the 
dominance  of  "  big  agriculture,"  in  which 
are  interested  nearly  all  the  wealthy  ele- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly.  The  closest 
association  exists.  The  system  of  wheels 
within  wheels,  with  the  factor  or  agency 
firms  as  the  master  wheel,  had  produced 
a  situation  by  which  ten  years  ago  five 
such   firms   were  the  virtual   autocrats 
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of  the  sugar  industry;  and  since  1912 
two  firms  have  apparently  gathered  a 
greater  control  to  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  agencies.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  this  organized 
agriculture  is  the  one  great  basic  in- 
dustry. By  means  of  such  centralization 
and  of  the  Planters'  Association  a  con- 
certed policy  and  control,  with  economic, 
financial  and  political  powers,  are  made 
easy. 

"ALL  OTHERS"   ONE-SIXTH 

An  interpretation  of  the  table  of  as- 
sessed values  from  the  latest  report  of 
the  Territorial  Treasurer  tells  the  story 
in  another  form: 

REAL  PROPERTY 
Corp'ns,  firms,  &c.    (nearly  2-3)..  $88,643,557 
Anglo-Saxons  (largely  the  individ- 
uals interested  in  the  "  corpora- 
tions, firms,  &c.") 24,306,847 

Together  (more  than  5-6) $112,950,404 

All  others  (i.  e.,  Hawaiian  blood, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  Chinese, 
Japanese  et»  al)    (under  1-6) 21,592,916 

Grand   total    $134,543,320 

PERSONAL   PROPERTY. 
Corp'ns,  firms,  &c.  (nearly  9-10) . .  $88,665,035 
Anglo-Saxons  3,976,871 

Together  (more  than  9-10)   $92,641,806 

All  others  (under  1-10)   8,465,741 

Grand  total $101,107,647 

Even  this  does  not  tell  quite  all,  for 
the  property  credited  to  Hawaiians  is 
largely  that  of  rich  native  estates  closely 
allied  with  the  other  landed  and  moneyed 
interests.  But,  so  analyzed,  the  table 
clearly  shows  that  the  territory  has  seg- 
regated land  control  and  segregated 
wealth  to  a  disproportionate  extent. 
That  the  condition  exists  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  explanation  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  to  bring  about  a 
sounder  distribution  of  the  land  is  not  so 
easy  as  to  talk  about  it.  A  break-up  of 
the  scientifically  conducted  plantations 
undoubtedly  would  mean  a  decrease  in 
production.  For  a  long  time  it  would 
mean  either  a  higher  tax  rate  or  reduced 
tax  receipts.  It  might  mean  the  entire 
reorganization  of  the  sugar  industry. 
The    mills,   lacking    acreage   to   produce 


their  own  supply,  would  have  to  purchase 
from  small  growers  under  disadvanta- 
geous conditions.  Hence  the  mills  as  part 
of  the  plantation  system  would  disap- 
pear with  the  system,  and  in  their  place 
would  come  separate,  independent  and 
probably  smaller  mills.  These  would  de- 
pend on  the  output  and  the  custom  of  the 
farming  public. 

Thus  would  arise  an  entirely  new  set 
of  conditions  and  problems,  such  as  mill 
credits,  efficient  production,  adequacy  of 
supply,  contracts  with  growers,  delivery 
and  financing  of  growers  by  the  mill. 
Above  all,  the  adjustment  of  the  supply 
of  labor  would  be  difficult.  Under  the 
present  system,  labor  can  be  switched 
about  from  plantation  to  mill  as  needed, 
and  thus  kept  busy  through  the  year, 
and  the  employment  is  for  twelve 
months.  Under  the  new  system,  the 
farmers  needing  help  only  part  of  the 
time,  and  the  mills  needing  help  only 
part  of  the  time,  labor  would  have  to 
shift  about,  finding  its  own  employment 
as  the  labor  seasons  changed.  Now, 
itinerant  labor  is  almost  unknown;  then 
there  would  probably  be  constant  moving 
from  employer  to  employer,  and  in  dis- 
tributing itself  labor  would  lose  time, 
meet  new  expenses  and  hardships,  and 
run  the  chance  of  unemployment.  In 
the  Philippines  the  independent  mill  op- 
erates profitably,  but  under  conditions 
different  from  these. 

HOMESTEADS  NOT  KEPT 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  u  people " 
want  land  to  live  upon  and  cultivate. 
They  want  it — but  they  often  want  it  for 
the  quick  speculative  profit  they  can 
make  on  it.  Much  of  the  demand  for 
"  homesteads  "  (considerably  different 
from  the  mainland  homestead)  is  little 
better  than  a  speculative  grab.  It  pe- 
titions to  have  homesteads  sliced  out  of 
highly  developed  leased  lands  (Govern- 
ment lands),  some  of  which  are  worth 
$1,000  an  acre.  When  withdrawn  to  be 
homesteaded,  these  lands  are  appraised 
at  $500  and  even  $250  an  acre.  All  along 
the  line  the  value  set  by  the  appraisers 
upon  homestead  tracts  is  likely  to  be  only 
25  or  at  most  50  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
market  value.     The  moment  the  home- 
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steader  gets  title,  he  is  ready  to  sell — at 
the  market  price.  The  "  clean-up  "  runs 
from  100  to  300  per  cent.  The  very  folk 
for  whom  the  small  holding  is  devised 
rush  to  throw  it  away. 

When  homestead  drawings  occur  there 
is  a  regular  trade  in  chances.  Men  apply 
whose  only  capital  is  the  postage  stamp 
with  which  they  mail  their  application. 
In  drawings  for  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
allotments  the  "  applicants  "  may  num- 
ber 300,  500,  and  in  one  instance  reached 
900.  The  drawing  is  by  lot  and  selection. 
If  a  stamp  capitalist  draws  a  place  near 
the  first  of  the  list — before  the  best  al- 
lotments have  been  picked — it  may  be 
worth  several  hundred  dollars  to  him 
from  another  man  who  has  the  cash  or 
can  procure  the  credit  to  carry  through 
the  speculation.  Again,  small  pro- 
prietors often  refuse  to  live  on  their 
land,  but  lease  it  to  Portuguese,  Chinese, 
or  other  tenants.  Under  a  small-pro- 
prietor policy  this  tenant-farming  prac- 
tice might  grow  into  a  problem  as  seri- 
ous as  that  of  tenant-farming  in  our 
Western  agricultural  States.  Recently, 
too,  Japanese  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  begun  to  enter  the  drawings 
and,  when  successful,  to  turn  over  the 
homestead  to  relatives  or  other  alien 
Asiatics. 

"  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  PEOPLE  " 

Even  the  game  of  freeze-out  some- 
times played  by  the  big  sugar  and  fruit 
canning  interests  (see  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  February, 
1920)  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  small  proprietorship.  After 
twenty-five  years  of  encouragement, 
there  is  not  one  small-farming  com- 
munity in  the  territory.  Either  small- 
farming  is  not  profitable  under  present 
conditions,  or  the  right  kind  of  people 
do  not  enter  it.  Yet  "  Prince  "  Jonah 
K.  Kalanianaole,  territorial  Delegate  in 
Congress,  declares: 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  set- 
tle Hawaii  with  500,000  or  600,000  of  the 
right  kind  of  people.  We  can  raise  the 
products  to  supply  ourselves  what  we  now 
import,  and  to  supply  the  mainland  when 
they  are  out  of  season  there.  The  trouble 
with  us  is,  that  all  we  think  of  is  sugar. 

The  immediate  plan  is  to  get  citizens 


of  Hawaiian  blood  back  to  the  land,  away 
from  the  town  life  and  occupations  that 
are,  supposed  to  have  done  much  toward 
reducing  their  total  number  to  39,000 — 
about  a  third  as  many  as  there  are  now 
Japanese  in  the  Territory.  Yet  the  pre- 
vailing estimate  of  the  number  of  fami- 
lies likely  to  take  up  land  is  only  1,500. 
Prince  Kalanianaole's  words  probably 
betrayed  a  wish  lying  latent  in  the  hearts 
of  earnest  citizens  of  the  islands. 

If  500,000  of  "  the  right  kind  of  peo- 
ple "  are  to  be  settled  as  small  farmers 
in  Hawaii  in  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
there  is  but  one  place  from  which  they 
can  come — the  mainland.  That  would 
be  Americanization  indeed.  Nothing 
better  could  happen  to  Hawaii  than  the 
settlement,  under  practicable  condition:^ 
of  colonies  of  energetic,  aggressive  ex- 
service  men,  seriously  devoted  to  agri- 
culture; nor  than  the  migration  of  able 
tenant  farmers  and  small  proprietors 
crowded  off  our  Western  farms  by  specu- 
lative as  well  as  by  natural  economic  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  land.  But  to  rr.sH 
into  any  such  scheme  of  settlement  with- 
out careful  consideration  whether  we  zan 
establish  "practicable  conditions"  would 
be  more  than  rash. 

FINDING  FARM  LABOR 

Assuming  that  the  almost  temperate 
climate  of  the  Territory  would  prove 
healthful  for  the  mainland  American, 
there  still  remains  the  question,  Where 
could  he  turn  for  his  labor,  for  hired 
men,  to  do  his  work?  On  the  mainland, 
scarcity  of  labor  is  cutting  down  farm 
productions;  on  the  islands,  it  might  pre- 
vent it.  Even  the  fact  that  twenty  acres 
are  deemed  adequate  for  an  island  fam- 
ily, and  the  further  fact  that  under  di- 
versified farming  crops  would  be  raised 
requiring  less  labor  than  sugar,  do  not 
remove  all  the  difficulty.  Almost  every 
kind  of  farming  in  Hawaii  must  be  done 
more  intensively  than  with  us  at  home. 
It  requires  more  men — and  more  money 
per  acre.    Where  would  the  men  be  found  ? 

From  the  first  the  big  industrial  prob- 
lem has  been  to  find  labor.  The  "  Ka- 
naka "  may  be  a  good  farmer  on  his  own 
land,  if  he  sticks  to  it,  though  a  little 
more  evidence  on  that  point  would  not 
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be  out  of  place,  but  certainly  he  was  a 
disappointment  as  an  agricultural  hand. 
The  plantations  found  that  out  long  ago. 
Then  came  unsatisfactory  experiments 
in  the  importation  of  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, negroes,  Gilbert  Islanders.  The 
Chinese  proved  excellent,  but  Territorial 
objection  and  exclusion  laws  checked 
their  coming.  For  a  long  time  the  plan- 
tations have  depended  mostly  on  Japa- 
nese, and  to  some  extent  on  Filipinos — 
disease  bringers,  and  more  given  to  dis- 
order than  the  Japanese. 

Should  the  big  plantations  be  broken 
up,  yet  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  al- 
ways, sugar  raising  and  pineapple  cul- 
ture are  likely  to  be  the  chief  agricultural 
industries;  diversified  farming  can  be 
extended  only  gradually.  And  as  long  as 
sugar  and  fruit  continue  to  be  the  money 
dependence  of  agriculture,  just  so  long 
will  the  same  large  supply  of  coolie  labor 
be  indispensable.  In  other  words,  just 
so  long  must  the  Territory  go  on  import- 
ing Japanese  and  Filipinos. 

LABOR   IN  UNREST 
The  Japanese  and   the  Filipinos  now 
have  each  their  strong  labor  union  and 
are    buzzing   with    agitation.      Some    of 


this  unrest  no  doubt  is  a  by-product  of 
the  struggle  for  universal  suffrage  and 
labor  reform  in  Japan.  More  of  it  is 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  worldwide 
unrest  of  labor.  But  there  it  is.  Within 
a  twelvemonth  the  workers  struck  for 
an  increase  of  62  per  cent,  in  wages.  A 
struggle  followed.  Thousands  of  Japan- 
nese  families  were  evicted  from  their 
plantation  quarters.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  disorder  and  crime,  and  the 
incendiary  fires  occurring  at  the  time 
were  charged  to  sabotage.  The  planters 
say  that  the  agitation  is  unwarranted, 
and  that  it  is  instigated  by  the  Militarist 
Party  in  Japan  with  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  seizing  the  islands. 

The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  dispute 
are  as  obscure  and  as  evenly  distributed, 
perhaps,  as  in  any  other  dispute  between 
capital  and  labor.  The  wage  rate  has 
not  changed  in  ten  years,  though  the  cost 
of  living  has.  The  wage  plan  is  in- 
tricate. Under  it  the  laborer  is  at  once 
a  profit-sharer  and  something  of  a  bond- 
man— that  is,  he  cannot  leave  his  job 
within  the  year  without  sacrificing  an 
important  part  of  his  pay.  If  he  does 
not  work  twenty  days  (women  fifteen) 
every    month,    he    loses    not    only    his 
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"  time,"  but  an  additional  portion  of 
money  (bonus)  that  otherwise  would 
come  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  and 
his  family  get  free  (and  rather  com-, 
fortable)  quarters,  with  fuel  and  water; 
he  has  the  attendance  of  a  plantation 
doctor,  and  if  seriously  ill  is  cared  for 
in  a  plantation  infirmary  or  hospital. 

A  COMPLICATED  CONTRACT 

The  situation  is  about  the  same  in  all 
the  islands.  The  minimum  day  wage 
paid  by  the  Planters'  Association  is  77 
cents;  the  average,  $1.25.  But  every 
month  the  laborer  gets  a  bonus  of  75  per 
cent,  of  his  wages  under  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  the  New  York  price  of  sugar 
that  month.  With  prices  what  they  were 
until  recently,  he  has  been  a  great  deal 
better  off  through  this  profit-sharing 
arrangement.  In  January,  1920,  the 
bonus  amounted  to  151.5  per  cent,  of  his 
monthly  wages;  in  February  it  went  up 
to  256  per  cent.  On  the  remaining  25 
per  cent,  of  his  wages  he  gets  a  similar 
bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  based  on 
the  average  price  of  sugar  for  the 
twelvemonth.  In  1919  this  amounted  to 
87  per  cent. — about  the  same  as  saying 
that  one  day  out  of  four  he  was  paid 
$2.34  instead  of  $1.25.  The  $1.25-a-day 
man  working  full  time  receives  about 
$32.50  a  month  fixed  wage.  But  the 
unions  say  that  the  living  expenses  of  a 
family  are  $57.05,  and  of  a  single  man 
$35.19  a  month.  In  February,  1920,  the 
$1.25  man  received  as  wages  and  bonus 
some  $115.85,  which  is  not  bad.  But  a 
"  slump "  in  sugar  will  rapidly  reduce 
the  bonus  toward  an  almost  negligible 
figure. 

Another  fact  ought  to  be  considered 
in  the  wage  dispute.  In  proportion  as 
the  laborer  adopts  American  standards 
of  living,  his  living  expenses  increase. 
To  Americanize  the  Japanese  laborer,  he 
must  be  induced  to  change  to  American 
living  standards.  A  monthly  living  cost 
of  $57  for  a  family,  even  with  free  rent 
and  perhaps  medical  attention,  indicates 
that  that  family  is  scarcely  living  by 
American  standards,  and  it  helps  to  ex- 
plain, too,  the  presence  of  women  and 
children  in  the  fields. 

Again,  it  is  but  fair  to  consider  that, 
in  the  "  banner  "  year  of  recent  sugar 
disasters,   1913,   most  of  the  companies 


pulled  through  without  a  deficit,  and  that 
most  of  those  which  suffered  a  deficit 
nevertheless,  out  of  surplus,  paid  divi- 
dends. Not  many  of  the  dividends  paid 
that  year  ran  lower  than  5  per  cent.; 
some  ran  to  8,  13,  and  15  per  cent.  In 
the  market,  too,  the  stock  of  most  of  the 
companies,  when  any  is  offered,  sells 
above  par;  50  up  to  more  than  100  per 
cent,  premiums  are  common.  These  fig- 
ures are  no  justification  for  a  mad  grab 
at  wages,  but  they  do  show  that  the 
sugar  industry  has  been  prosperous;  that 
reasonable  demands  for  wages  nearer  the 
American  standard  should  be  met  when- 
ever possible,  as  a  means  toward  Amer- 
icanizing our  alien  labor,  scarcely  per- 
mits of  argument. 

A  POSSIBLE   NO-THOROUGHFARE 

Relief  by  bringing  in  labor  from  the 
mainland  does  not  seem  possible.  A  large 
part'  of  the  plantation  and  mill  employ- 
ment calls  for  coolie  labor.  The  nearest 
thing  to  it  that  we  have  on  the  mainland 
is  the  seasonal  Japanese  labor  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast;  then  the  negro  field  labor 
in  the  South  and  the  hobo  farm  labor  of 
the  West.  Trials  of  negro  labor  on  the 
islands  were  disappointing,  and  the  Japa- 
nese hand  is  a  more  satisfactory  man 
than  the  I.  W.  W.  farm  laborer.  Im- 
ported American  farmhands  would  not 
remain  laborers;  they  aspire  to  proprie- 
torship on  their  own  account. 

Desirable  as  American  labor  would  be, 
there  is  no  visible  supply  of  it  for 
Hawaii.  If  there  were,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  American  hand  would  accept 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  of  the  industry,  and  cf  the 
general  environment;  and  if  he  could  bo 
made  content,  the  cuestion  cf  wagea 
would  still  remain.  The  planters  assert 
that  to  pay  wages  of  mainland  standard 
would  be  prohibitive — which  may  be  near 
the  truth,  notwithstanding  that  Cuban 
sugar  (53  per  cent,  or  more  of  our  con- 
sumption, and  entering  under  a  prefer- 
ential tariff)  pays  $20  a  ton  dvity, 
whereas  Hawaiian  sugar  enters  free. 
For  a  long  time,  apparently,  Hawaii 
must  depend  upon  Oriental  labor.  At 
present  it  looks  as  if  not  only  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  laborers  (not  to  mention 
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the  40,000  or  50,000  Japanese  engaged 
in  the  trades,  business,  and  the  profes- 
sions) would  be  increased,  but  also  the 
number  of  the  Filipinos.  Indeed,  a  pro- 
posal has  been  in  the  air  for  the  im- 
portation of  40,000   Chinese. 


these  intertangled  problems  of  race,  land 
and  wealth,  industry,  labor,  and  social 
and  political  assimiliation,  Uncle  Sam 
may  wake  up  one  of  these  fine  mornings 
to  discover  that  somebody  has  carried 
off  his  key  to  the  Pacific  which  he  so 


Unless  a  way  be  found  to  deal  with      carelessly  left  outside  the  door. 


Chile's  First  Middle-Class  President 

By   ERNESTO    MONTENEGRO 

[American   Representative   op   El   Mercurio,    Santiago,    Chile] 


A  CONVENTION  made  up  of  the 
Radical,  Democratic  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Liberal  Parties, 
meeting  at  Santiago  on  April 
25,  1920,  nominated,  on  the  second  bal- 
lot, Mr.  Arturo  Alessandri  as  candidate 
of  the  Liberal  Alliance  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  Chile,  and  on  June  25  the  popu- 
lar vote  gave  him  177  electors,  against 
the  174  obtained  by  the  other  contestant, 
Mr.  Luis  Barros-Borgofio,  candidate  of 
the  coalition  group. 

According  to  constitutional  provision, 
both  branches  of  Congress  in  joint  ses- 
sion should  pass  a  month  later  on  the 
correctness  of  the  previous  electoral  pro- 
cedures, but  here  the  popular  i-fluence 
which  had  swept  the  country  mcide  itself 
felt  again  when  public  opinion  caused  a 
new  way  of  ascertaining  the  legality  of 
the  election  to  bo  adopted.  Congress  held 
up  its  decision  for  more  than  a  month, 
waiting  for  a  tribunal  ad  hoc,  the  Court 
of  Honor,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  contending  parties  and  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  to  re- 
view the  findings  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  hand  down  its  judgment  in  the 
matter. 

The  very  life  of  the  country  was  held 
in  suspense;  a  great  deal  of  bitterness 
and  animosity  was  displayed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Government,  facing  the 
threat  of  a  general  strike  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Peruvian  incursion  on  the 
north,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  masses.  With  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
was  disposed  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  Electoral  College,  popular  sentiment 


grew  stronger,  until  it  forced  the  coali- 
tion candidate,  his  followers,  and  Con- 
gress itself  to  promise  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  as  Ales- 
sandri and  his  supporters  had  already 
consented  to  do. 

With  the  assurance  of  a  Senate  whose 
majority  was  openly  for  their  candidate, 
the  coalition  parties  resisted  as  long  as 
they  could  the  putting  into  effect  of  the 
expedient  of  a  Court  cf  Honor,  of  which 
our  former  Ambassador  to  Washington, 
Mr.  Suarez-Mujica,  was  the  sponsor, 
while  the  ardent  followers  of  Alessandri 
were  set  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  were  in  deadly  earnest  to  have 
their  triumph  acknowledged  by  their  op- 
ponents. 

ALESSANDRI'S  STRENGTH 

Alessandri,  always  an  able  politician, 
prompt  in  thought  and  action,  had  forced 
his  opponent's  hand  by  stepping  forward 
and  accepting  the  proposition  of  the 
Court  of  Honor,  giving  at  the  same  time 
assurance  that  the  Liberal  Alliance  back 
of  him  would  respect  the  decision,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Compelled  by  the  po- 
litical strategy  of  his  rival,  and  by  the 
clamor  of  the  people,  Barros  at  last  con- 
sented to  the  plan. 

Even  in  the  Court  of  Honor  the  highly 
charged  political  atmosphere  made  itself 
felt.  Two  cf  the  seven  members  of  the 
tribunal  resigned  after  a  period  of  la- 
borious study  cf  the  election,  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  that  there  would  be  no 
other  way  than  to  let  Congress  have  its 
will  and  take  the  consequences. 

A  vivid  example  of  the  struggle  be- 
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tween  the  old  order  and  the  new,  between 
the  long-tolerated  practice  of  having  a 
group  of  politicians  camouflage  the  will 
of  the  people  and  the  determination  of 
the  majority  to  assert  its  own  will,  was 
shown  when  public  opinion  compelled  the 
coalition  parties  to  reinstate  the  two  rep- 
resentatives who  had  resigned.  On  Oct. 
4  the  Court  of  Honor  handed  in  its  de- 
cision, crediting  Alessandri  with  a  ma- 
jority of  one  electoral  vote,  and  there- 
fore recommending  him  "  as  the  candi- 
date who  had  the  better  right  to  the 
Presidency."  Two  days  afterward  Con- 
gress, with  commendable  sportsmanship, 
bowed  to  the  dictate  of  the  Court  of 
Honor,  and  proclaimed  Alessandri  the 
duly  elected  President  of  Chile  for  the 
five-year  term  beginning  Dec.  26. 

A  MIDDLE-CLASS  TRIUMPH 

Many  signs  appeared  as  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  great  wave  of  popular  senti- 
ment that  swept  the  Chilean  nation  from 
end  to  end  in  the  first  month  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  Thirty  years  ago  the  popular 
parties  had  been  allowed  to  make  them- 
selves heard  in  Congress,  and  some  of 
their  leaders  had  begun  to  attain  posts 
of  honor  and  responsibility  as  Senators, 
Representatives  in  the  House,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  But,  socially  and 
economically,  the  conditions  of  a  much 
earlier  period  still  prevailed  in  Chile  un- 
til a  generation  ago. 

Then  a  middle  class,  ambitious  and 
mentally  alert,  began  to  grow  out  of  the 
combined  industrial  and  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  country.  The  addition  of 
manufacturing  activities  to  the  old  occu- 
pations of  agriculture  and  mining  created 
a  closer  intercourse  between  the  common 
laborers  and  the  skilled  workmen,  while 
from  the  increasing  groups  of  bureau- 
crats, small  farmers  and  merchants,  a 
generation  of  alert,  critical  youth  made 
its  entrance  as  the  missing  link  between 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land  and  the  des- 
titute mass  of  land  laborers. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  this  new  ele- 
ment has  replaced  the  more  intellectual 
group  of  the  oligarchy  in  most  of  its 
activities,  keeping  the  universities  hum- 
ming with  a  swarm  of  medical,  engineer- 
ing and  law  students,   and   gaining  for 


others  the  higher  places  in  modern  litera- 
ture, sculpture,  painting  and  music. 

Having  found  its  profit  and  derived  its 
•pride  from  the  introduction  of  fine  cattle 
and  the  secrets  of  wine  making,  the 
landed  aristocracy  has  tried  to  direct  its 
offspring  to  the  study  of  science  and  the 
applied  arts,  and  to  counteract  the  ten- 
dency toward  wild  speculation  in  the 
stock  markets,  which  our  youth  are  prone 
to  indulge  in,  availing  themselves  cf  the 
opportunity  furnished  by  our  extensive 
investments  in  mines  at  home  and 
abroad.  By  playing  the  stock  game 
many  a  young  fellow  of  less  prominent 
extraction  has  made  a  place  for  himself 
among  the  new  millionaires  of  Chilean 
society.  This  movement  might  have 
caused  in  due  time  a  transformation  in 
our  higher  classes  were  it  not  for  the 
circumstance  that  the  so-called  oligarchy 
has  absorbed  the  new  element,  and, 
through  marriage,  social  and  business 
connections,  has  assimilated  it  and  ren- 
dered it  innocuous. 

Oddly  enough,  the  spread  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  has  been  more  efficaciously 
served  by  some  of  the  very  descendants 
of  the  colonial  names  than  by  the  par- 
venus. The  young  generation  of  the  old 
families,  together  with  the  cleverer  ele- 
ment of  the  middle  class  in  universities 
and  literary  circles,  has  lately  furnished 
some  of  the  boldest  propagandists  for 
popular  government  and  economic  re- 
forms. The  two  elements,  acting  jointly, 
have  founded  a  popular  university, 
where  the  college  students  themselves 
lecture  in  rotation  on  political  economy, 
philosophy,  hygienics,  physiology,  art, 
literature  and  history.  These  regular 
courses  have  sprung  from  the  students' 
former  practice  of  teaching  gratis  in  the 
night  schools,  where  they  incidentally  es- 
tablished their  first  close  connection  with 
the  working  people. 

EXAMPLE  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Our  political  and  literary  ideas  are 
akin  to  the  French;  our  workingmen 
have  picked  up  their  smattering  of  socio- 
logical theories  from  the  international 
libraries,  edited  in  Spain  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Blasco  Ibafiez,  but  the  main  im- 
pulse that  has  carried  the  last  social  re- 
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forms  into  practice  is  entirely  due  to  the 
stimulus  of  Chileans  who  have  been  in 
the  United  States,  or  who  are,  by  means 
of  book  and  press,  close  observers  of 
things  American.  This  influence  has  al- 
ready made  considerable  headway  among 
>ur  teachers  and  in  business  circles.  It 
is  now  beginning  to  extend  its  benefits  to 
the  organization  of  labor.  It  is  evidenced 
m  the  growing  appreciation  of  personal 
merit  and  effort  regardless  of  family 
connections,  and  in  a  more  prominent 
way  yet  carries  its  principles  to  the  eco- 
nomic ground  of  national  politics. 

In  this  connection  two  points  may  help 
to  make  our  terms,  radical  and  demo- 
cratic, understandable  in  the  light  of 
American  politics.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  probable  that  Alessandri,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  being  the  delegate  of  the 
two  reform  parties  of  Chile,  will  suc- 
ceed in,  or  even  be  willing  to  carry  out,  a 
program  of  sharp  changes  in  our  politi- 
cal or  economic  life;  the  fact  that  those 
parties  are  made  up  of  the  two  neces- 
sary elements,  the  more  advanced  and 
the  moderate*  which  wc  find  in  every 
group  of  men,  is  assurance  enough  of  his 
devotion  to  perfectly  rational  reforms. 
Besides,  the  term  radical.,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  leading  parties  of  Chile>  has 
there,  as  in  all  the  Latin  countries,  a 
meaning  connected  with  cur  old  struggle 
to  disengage  the  State  from  its  subservi- 
ence  to  an  official  church.  As  to  the 
term  democratic,  applied  to  the  other 
party  lined  up  with  Alessandri,  it  means 
simply  the  party  of  the  artisan  and  the 
workingman,  and  its  rules  are  not  even 
as  ambitious  as  those  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Its  program  is 
one  striving  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  salaried  classes  through 
political  action  in  Congress  and  through 
social  co-operation  and  mutual  protec- 
tion. The  Democratic  Party  of  Chile  has 
virtually  maintained  its  neutrality  in  re- 
ligious matters,  and  on  several  occasions 
has  cast  its  lot  with  the  Conservative,  or 
Clerical,  Party,  to  which  it  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  necessity  of  self-defense 
and  by  the  lure  of  philanthropic  ideas 
put  into  the  program  of  the  rich  man's 
party. 

While   the    Radical   Party   has   had   a 


very  stormy  life,  as  was  bound  to  be  the 
case  with  a  party  whose  pivotal  principle 
is  directed  against  clerical  influence  in 
public  life,  and  in  social  matters  of  such 
transcendence  as  the  family  status  and 
public  education,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  lately  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing converted  into  the  pet  of  the  ma- 
jority, which  it  helped  to  get  in  power; 
it  has  been  accorded  honors  such  as  the 
Presidency  of  the  House  and  a  number 
of  Cabinet  seats  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  Parliamentary  strength. 

SHADOW  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 
The  World  War,  of  course,  extended  its 
evil  influence  over  Chile's  economic  life, 
creating  at  first  the  artificial  prosperity 
of  so  many  millions  of  tons  of  nitrate  be- 
ing converted  into  ammunition,  and  de- 
termining, on  the  other  hand,  a  forcible 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  foreign 
goods,  making  more  deeply  felt  later  the 
crisis  caused  by  the  iack  of  capital  and 
unemployment. 

The  administration  of  President  San- 
fuentes,  which  is  just  going  out  of  power, 
illustrates  the  weaknesses  of  the  political 
system  of  Chile.  Characteristically,  San- 
fuentes  onjoyed  more  of  the  benefits  and 
prestige  of  power  during  the  administra.- 
tion  of  his  predecessor,  while  he  was 
simply  leader  of  the  Government  parties, 
than  he  has  during  his  whole  term  in  of- 
fice. He  always  was  a  shrewd  politician, 
an  expert  in  the  kind  of  subtle  manoeuv- 
ring that  can  defeat  the  opposition  by 
playing  up  the  passions  that  divide  men; 
patient,  calculating,  he  was  a  dissociat- 
ing force;  hardly  could  the  constructive 
work  of  a  statesman  be  expected  of  him. 
A  different  man  in  every  way,  the 
President-elect  cf  Chile  comes  into  power 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  popular  senti- 
ment. To  give  this  popularity  its  real 
value,  the  apathetic  temperament  of  our 
people  must  be  emphasized.  In  truth,  I 
may  say  that  never  until  now  have  the 
common  people  taken  a  sincere  and  dis- 
interested part  in  a  national  election. 
Very  likely,  venality  of  the  suffrage  here- 
tofore was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  man  was  distrustful  of  the 
purposes  of  the  candidates  and  consid- 
ered it  legitimate  to  make  his  own  profit 
out  of  the  situation. 
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But  new  ideas  have  been  developing 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  recent 
election  found  things  greatly  changed. 
To  the  influence  already  mentioned 
should  be  added  the  change  of  the  old 
aristocracy  from  a  sober,  intelligent,  dili- 
gent, proficient  elite — really  a  superior 
class,  morally  and  intellectually — to  a 
light-hearted,  spendthrift  lot,  who  have 
transplanted  the  refinements  and  luxu- 
ries of  Europe  into  the  midst  of  the 
mediocre  life  of  an  awakened  middle 
class  and  of  a  common  people  of  strong 
natural  intelligence  and  character. 

ALESSANDRI'S  PERSONALITY 
More  than  anything  else,  however,  the 
personal  factor  was  the  decisive  influ- 
ence in  the  change  of  our  political  life. 
The  personality  of  Alessandri  himself 
has  been  instrumental,  to  an  incompara- 
ble extent,  in  awakening  popular  inter- 
est in  politics.  This  personality  has  most 
of  the  merits,  as  well  as  the  weaknesses, 
of  a  born  leader  of  men.  Alessandri  is 
fearless  rnd  resolute,  generous  and  elo- 
quent. As  a  counterpart  of  these  virtues 
there  is  easily  noticeable  in  him  an  un- 
steadiness of  purpose,  a  readiness  to 
promise,  and,  above  all,  a  certain  vague- 
ness of  principle  beyond  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  suspect  a  very  personal  goal. 

But  what  matters  the  inner  motive 
that  gives  impulse  to  the  acts  of  a  man 
when  his  own  purposes  are  identified 
with  the  infinitely  larger  destinies  of  a 
whole  people?  Alessandri  is  in  a  cer- 
tain way  a  providential  man,  if  the  asser- 
tion can  be  made  in  these  times  of  a 
purely  scientific  conception  of  history. 
When,  four  years  ago,  the  City  of  Iquique 
in  the  nitrate  littoral,  aroused  by  the  de- 
nunciations of  a  talented  newspaper  man, 
decided  to  rise  and  wipe  out  its  local 
Tammany,  a  man  was  wanted  from  the 
political  ranks  to  lead  the  movement. 
Alessandri  was  chosen  as  the  only  leader 
who  appeared  to  possess  the  qualities  of 
fearlessness  and  winning  personality  in  a 
high  degree  and  in  the  right  proportions. 
From  that  time  forth  he  was  predestined 
to  hold  the  leadership  on  the  day  when 
the  whole  country  wished  to  extend  to 
the  entire  map  of  national  politics  the 
reform  movement  so  happily  inaugurated 
in  Iquique. 


Whatever  the  party  in  power,  the 
Presidency  of  Chile  had  been  always  as- 
sociated with  men  who  derived  their  pres- 
tige from  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public. Perhaps,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Manuel  Montt,  seventy  years  ago, 
no  candidate  had  ever  succeeded  who  did 
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not  bear  a  historic  name.  Here  was  at 
last  in  Alessandri  a  man  to  whom  the 
great  mass  of  the  indifferents,  the  skep- 
tical, and  perhaps  also  the  opportunists, 
could  adhere,  enabling  the  worm  to  turn 
at  last,  and  giving  the  country,  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  a  taste  of  the  medi- 
cine of  reform,  political  and  social. 

The  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  the 
people  toward  the  candidate  had  risen  to 
a  high  degree  of  intensity  before  the 
election.  The  women,  lacking  the  fran- 
chise, had  never  been  particularly  curi- 
ous in  things  political,  but  now  they  went 
into  the  campaign  with  a  fervor  amount- 
ing almost  to  mystic  transport.  Work- 
ing men  were  seen  to  step  up  to  the 
candidate  touring  the  country,  and  to 
embrace  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
when  all  the  intercourse  between  the 
common   people   and  our  former  Presi- 
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dents  had  been  limited  to  the  traditional 
offering  of  a  toast  in  the  course  of  the 
army  parade  during  the  national  holi- 
days. For  men,  women  and  children  the 
candidate  was  "  Don  Arturo  " ;  this  ap- 
pellation of  Don  in  the  noble  Spanish 
manner  has  a  deep  meaning  of  affection 
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intermingled  with  respect,  as  shown  in 
the  old  colonial  custom  that  led  grown- 
up children  to  address  their  father  by 
that  term. 

Only  the  future  can  tell  how  fore- 
sighted  was  the  popular  instinct  which 
prompted  the  orphan  spirit  of  the 
"  roto  "  to  pin  his  faith  to  the  big  heart 
and  the  virile  mind  of  President  Ales- 
sandri. 

HIS  CAREER  AND  PROGRAM 

Alessandri  made  his  bow  in  national 
politics  as  the  youngest  member  of  any 
Cabinet  during  the  term  of  President  Er- 
razuriz.  Since  then  he  has  been  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  with  occasional  re- 
turns to  the  Cabinet,  and  once  was  at 
the  head  of  a  Cabinet  during  the  admin- 


istration of  President  Sanfuentes.  There 
he  gave  sufficient  proof  of  both  his 
fighting  spirit  and  his  executive  ability. 
His  party  discipline  and  some  of  his  prin- 
ciples, however,  have  been  lacking  in 
definiteness,  except  that  they  have  al- 
ways been  the  principles  of  an  indepen- 
dent politician.  He  enjoys  considerable 
reputation  for  ability  as  a  lawyer. 

Not  yet  50  years  old,  and  credited  with 
being  one  of  the  best  "  mixers  "  of  the 
times,  he  has  all  the  necessary  qualities 
to  exert  a  strong  personal  influence  in 
public  affairs.  His  position  in  the  Presi- 
dency will  be  quite  exceptional.  Public 
opinion  demonstrated  that  it  is  ready  to 
back  up  whatever  plans  Alessandri  is 
willing  to  bring  forward.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  results  of  his  administration  de- 
pend entirely  on  his  good  faith  and  cour- 
age to  make  good  his  promises,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  necessary  majority  in 
Congress  be  given  him  at  the  renewal  of 
the  lower  house  and  partial  change  of 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature  next 
March.  Never  has  a  President  in  Chile 
had  the  support  of  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing popular  sentiment,  and  consequently 
never  has  the  head  of  the  nation  been 
willing  to  assume  such  tremendous  moral 
responsibility. 

HIS  INTERNATIONAL  POLICIES 

The  people  are  clamoring  for — and 
Alessandri  has  already  promised  to  com- 
ply with — the  following  imposing  array 
of  reforms,  every  one  of  which,  it  will 
be  readily  seen,  is  already  incorporated 
in  the  statutes  of  the  United  States:  De- 
centralization of  the  administrative 
power  of  the  Government,  giving  to  the 
provinces  the  right  to  select  their  own 
officials  and  dispose  of  their  public  reve- 
nue; the  stabilizing  of  exchange,  by  re- 
vising the  value  of  the  peso;  dissolution 
of  the  concordat,  separating  church  and 
State,  and  abolishing  that  mutually  cum- 
bersome convention;  enfranchisement  of 
women,  giving  the  vote  to  the  more  qual- 
ified among  them;  imposing  a  propor- . 
tional  tax  on  incomes,  thus  reforming 
our  primitive  and  unjust  system  of  indi- 
rect taxation;  extending  and  perfecting 
the  protection  of  labor,  and,  in  general, 
favoring  every  reform  intended  for  the 
common  good. 
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Such  was  Alessandri's  program  during 
his  campaign.  Since  his  election  his  ut- 
terances have  been  moderate  and  concili- 
atory. He  has  promised  to  adhere  to  his 
principles  without  hurting  any  of  the 
legitimate  interests  of  all  classes.  His 
former  opponents,  on  their  part,  have 
given  proof  of  high  civic  spirit  by  gra- 
ciously accepting  defeat  and  paying  hom- 
age of  respect  to  the  new  President.  Al- 
together the  outlook  is  bright  and  prom- 
ising. 

As  to  international  politics,  Alessan- 
dri  is  in  favor  of  a  close  and  practical 
Americanism,  as  stated  immediately 
after  election.  With  reference  to  the  old 
Chile-Peru  controversy  over  the  Tacna- 
Arica  Territories,  he  has  said: 

My  efforts  will  tend  to  end  this  old 
question  within  the  bases  on  which  both 
countries  signed  the  treaty  of  Ancon, 
carrying  out  the  plebiscite  established 
therein  in  accordance  with  the  precedents 
that    international    law    fixed    for    these 


acts.  Both  countries  have  an  interest  in 
solving  the  question,  because  this  is  the 
only  way  for  them  to  concentrate  all  their 
efforts  toward  internal  progress  and  fu- 
ture   international   commerce. 

He  believes  the  European  war  has 
taught  the  statesmen  and  the  people  of 
every  country  "to  think  internationally." 
Therefore  the  nations  of  the  American 
continents  have  now  one  more  reason  to 
unify  their  effort  toward  progress,  and* 
to  draw  closer  those  moral  and  cultural 
ties  which  count  even  more  than  material 
intercourse. 

The  sentiments  of  Alessandri  toward 
the  United  States  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  he  had  planned  to 
spend  the  time  previous  to  his  inaugura- 
tion in  a  trip  which  would  have  included 
the  great  North  American  Republic;  un- 
fortunately, the  delays  in  deciding  the 
election  caused  his  plan  to  be  restricted 
to  a  very  extensive  tour  of  his  own 
country. 


Settlement  of  the  Adriatic  Dispute 

Italy  and  Jugoslavia  Agree  on  Fiume's  Independence — 
D'Annunzio  Reluctant  to  Give  Up  Annexation 


ITALY  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State  (Jugoslavia)  signed  at  Rapallo, 
Italy,  on  Nov.  12,  1920,  an  agreement 

solving  all  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  two  peoples  concerning  the 
status  of  the  City  of  Fiume  and  the  de- 
limitation of  the  Italo-Jugoslav  frontier. 

With  this  amicable  settlement  ended 
an  international  quarrel  that  had  lasted 
since  1917.  It  was  a  controversy  of  his- 
torical significance  in  its  consequences, 
for  it  came  perilously  near  to  breaking 
up  the  Entente  and  almost  brought  about 
a  diplomatic  rupture  between  the  allied 
nations  and  the  United  States.  One  of 
its  most  extraordinary  results  was  the 
transforming  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  an 
eminent  Italian  poet  and  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  figures  of  the  time,  into 
a  sixteenth  century  condottiere,  whose 
lawless  actions  neither  the  victorious  and 
powerful  Allies  all  together,  nor  Italy 
herself,  found  it  expedient  to  restrain. 


Of  all  the  territorial  disputes  that 
have  arisen  in  Europe  since  the  signing 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  none  has  had 
so  many  picturesque  and  even  fantastic 
features  as  the  Adriatic  quarrel.  Climax 
and  anti-climax,  crisis  and  fallacious 
solution  marked  its  history  from  its  in- 
ception. 

ORIGIN  OF  CONTROVERSY 

Its  very  origin  is  extraordinary.  It 
was  in  December,  1917,  that  Nikolai 
Lenin,  late  an  outcast  agitator,  unearthed 
from  the  Russian  imperial  archives,  on 
his  ascent  to  power,  the  text  of  the  secret 
Treaty  of  London  (signed  by  the  Entente 
powers  on  April  26,  1915,)  and  published 
it  to  the  world.  In  this  treaty  were  de- 
fined the  boundary  concessions  granted 
Italy  in  return  for  her  entering  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  hard-pressed  Allies. 

This  publication  occurred  six  months 
after    the    new    Slav    State    had    been 
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created  by  the  Declaration  of  Corfu.  The 
extreme  territorial  advantage  which  it 
gave  Italy  at  the  new  State's  expense  at 
once  aroused  the  energetic  opposition  of 
the  Jugoslavs.  The  Caporetto  military 
disaster  made  Italy  more  tractable,  and 
in  the  following  April  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  the  Jugoslav  leaders  at 
Rome  which  waived  all  boundary  ques- 
tions for  the  time  being  and  conceded 
minorities  whose  future  assignment  to 
Italy  or  Jugoslavia  was  reserved  for 
later  determination.  This  provisional 
agreement,  however,  was  not  pursued  by 
the  Allies,  and  a  long  and  dangerous  dis- 
pute between  the  two  nations  began. 

FIUME  THE  STORM  CENTRE 

This  dispute  centred  about  the  City  of 
Fiume,  which  Italy  claimed  and  desired 
to  annex,  on  the  ground  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  city's  population  was 
Italian.  Statistics  were  multiplied  on 
both  sides  to  show  the  Italian  or  Jugo- 
slav predominance  in  the  disputed  area. 
To  the  Italian  contention  that  Fiume 
proper  was  mainly  Italian,  the  Jugoslavs 
retorted  that  the  adjacent  suburb  of 
Sushak,  connected  with  Fiume  by  a 
bridge,  was  predominantly  Slav.  No 
agreement  could  be  reached.  Finally, 
in  April,  1919,  President  Wilson  offered 
a  compromise  line  which  ran  consider- 
ably to  the  west  of  the  line  drawn  by  the 
Treaty  of  London,  leaving  the  islands 
of  Veglia  and  Cherso  and  the  Dalmatian 
Coast,  with  all  the  ports  and  nearly  all 
the  islands,  to  Jugoslavia. 

Despite  the  great  advantage  of  the 
hew  line  drawn  by  the  American  Presi- 
dent, who  from  the  first  had  set  his  face 
against  the  terms  of  the  secret  treaty, 
the  Jugoslavs  objected  to  the  proposed 
frontier.  They  held  that  they  must  have 
Fiume,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  their 
only  available  port  of  outlet  to  the  sea. 
They  furthermore  refused  to  accept 
Italy's  offers  of  a  substitute  port.  Fi- 
nally, on  Dec.  9,  1919,  President  Wilson, 
in  Paris,  modified  his  former  line  so  as 
to  give  the  lower  half  of  Istria  to  Italy, 
proposing  at  the  same  time  that  Fiume, 
with  its  territory,  be  given  the  status  of 
a  buffer  State,  under  the  administration 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  President 
left  Europe  convinced  that  this  new  line 


represented  the  maximum  of  concession, 
and  that  Italy  must  accept  it 

THE  PRESIDENTS  PROTEST 

After  the  President's  departure,  how- 
ever, the  effect  of  Signor  Nitti's  argu- 
ments on  the  minds  of  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemenceau  was  so  strong  that  this  sup- 
posedly final  agreement  was  modified 
wholly  in  Italy's  favor.  Though  the  new 
plan  made  Fiume  an  independent  State 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  League,  a  cor- 
ridor of  land  connecting  Fiume  with 
Italian  territory  was  conceded,  and  the 
course  of  the  Wilson  line  was  considera- 
bly modified  near  Senoseccia,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  protecting  Trieste.  A 
partition  of  Albanian  territory  was  also 
provided  for  between  Italy,  Jugoslavia 
and  Greece.  This  new  arrangement  was 
communicated  to  the  Jugoslav  Govern- 
ment on  Jan.  14,  with  what  was  virtually 
an  ultimatum  that  it  must  be  accepted, 
or  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London 
would  be  applied.  Both  the  Jugoslav 
delegation  in  Paris  and  the  Jugoslav 
Government  protested.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  President  Wilson  sent  the 
first  of  a  series  of  communications  des- 
tined to  become  historic. 

The  first  intimation  that  President 
Wilson  would  refuse  to  sanction  the  allied 
Premiers'  ultimatum  was  given  by  a  note 
sent  by  Secretary  Lansing.  Did  the 
allied  Premiers  intend  to  make  their  own 
arrangements,  and  to  notify  the  United 
States  only  of  the  results  ?  he  asked.  To 
the  Premiers'  somewhat  startled  denial 
of  such  an  intention,  and  their  asser- 
tion that  the  new  arrangement  violated 
none  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  agreement  of  Dec.  9,  1919,  President 
Wilson  sent  a  reply  on  Feb.  10  which  ex- 
ploded a  bombshell  in  the  allied  camp. 
He  repudiated  in  its  entirety  the  new 
arrangement,  which  he  declared  repre- 
sented a  wide  departure  from  the  agree- 
ment of  Dec.  9.  He  declared  that  the 
new  terms  proposed  opened  the  way  to 
Italian  sovereignty  over  Fiume,  and  gave 
Italy  a  dominating  power  over  the  rail- 
way connecting  Fiume  with  the  north. 
In  conclusion  he  warned  the  allied  Pre- 
miers that  if  the  Dec.  9  agreement  were 
not  adhered  to  he  would  feel  impelled 
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to  withdraw  from  all  future  settlements 
in  Europe,  including  the  execution  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty. 

Greatly  discomposed  by  this  possibil- 
ity, the  Premiers  in  their  reply  besought 
President  Wilson  not  to  consider  further 
the  taking  of  a  step  so  serious  to  Eu- 
rope. They  asked  the  President,  on  the 
contrary,  to  propose  a  new  solution. 

PROPOSES  NEW  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Wilson  replied  on  Feb.  24.  He 
proposed  that  Italy  and  Jugoslavia 
should  reach  a  new  and  equitable  agree- 
ment by  mutual  discussion.  Such  an 
agreement,  he  said,  he  would  accept,  pro- 
vided it  was  not  reached  at  the  expense 
of  a  third  nation.  He  was  just  as  much 
opposed  to  benefiting  Jugoslavia  at  the 
cost  of  Albania  as  to  benefiting  Italy. 
He  took  occasion  to  denounce  the  terms 
of  the  secret  Treaty  of  London.  The 
climax  of  this  international  correspond- 
ence was  reached  by  the  allied  reply  of 
Feb.  26,  in  which  the  Premiers  accepted 
the  President's  proposals  for  new  and 
direct  negotiations  between  Italy  and 
Jugoslavia,  and  revoked  both  the  agree- 
ment of  Dec.  9  and  the  ultimatum  terms 
of  Jan.  14.  In  a  last  vigorous  reply  the 
President  again  declared  that  the  agree- 
ment of  Dec.  9  would  not  be  abrogated, 
and  declared  that  it  embodied  a  declara- 
tion of  basic  principles  on  which  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned. He  abandoned  the  creation  of 
a  buffer  State  and  accepted  the  plan  of 
making  Fiume  City  into  a  corpus  sepa- 
ratum under  the  League. 

THE  D'ANNUNZIO  ADVENTURE 

This  lively  exchange  of  notes  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Italy 
and  Jugoslavia  to  reach  a  new  agree- 
ment. Other  attempts  followed,  and  all 
ended  in  failure.  Meanwhile  the  Fiume 
situation  had  been  extraordinarily  com- 
plicated by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
Italian  poet  and  soldier,  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio,  in  occupying  the  port  (Sept.  17, 
1919)  with  a  small  army  of  Arditi  and 
setting  up  his  own  Government  there,  in 
defiance  of  Italy  and  the  allied  Premiers 
and  President  Wilson  alike.  D'Annunzjo 
declared  that  the  issue  to  him  and  his 


followers  defined  itself  as  the  annexation 
of  Fiume  to  Italy  or  death.  The  poet- 
Captain's  prestige  in  Italy,  due  to  his 
dramatic  war  career  and  to  this  Gari- 
baldian  adventure,  was  so  great  that  the 
Italian  Government  found  itself  power- 
less to  oust  this  twentieth  century  con- 
dottiere,  and  d'Annunzio  has  remained 
ever  since  the  supreme  dictator  of  Fiume, 
which  he  declared  to  be  a  regency  and 
which  he  endowed  with  a  remarkable 
Constitution  of  his  own  writing.  The 
establishment  of  an  official  blockade 
proved  a  farce  so  far  as  effectiveness 
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was  concerned.  Grimly  the  poet-adven- 
turer awaited  the  result  of  the  various 
discussions. 

NEW  DISCUSSIONS  BEGUN 

Discussions  came  again  to  the  fore  in 
the  Autumn  of  1920.  The  last  negotia- 
tions, held  at  Pallanza  in  June,  had  been 
broken  off  by  the  fall  of  the  Nitti  Cabi- 
net. The  appointment  of  Giolitti,  known 
as  an  exponent  of  the  policy  of  peace  at 
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A  long  parley  began,  which  reached  a 
critical  stage  on  Nov.  9.  The  -Slav  dele- 
gates were  anxious  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, but  felt  themselves  unable  to  ac- 
cept the  plan  for  a  free  Fiume.  The 
Italians  announced  that  if  these  new  ne- 
gotiations failed  the  only  recourse  would 
be  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  London.  Finally,  on  Nov.  10,  the  par- 
ties in  dispute  reached  an  agreement. 
Discussions  were  continued  on  this  and 


*>1  AGREEMENT  OP  THE  ITALIAN  AND 
JUGOSLAV  COMMISSIONS  AT  RAPALLO  NOV. 
10,  1920,  FIUME  BECOMES  A  FREE  CITY  AND 
ITALY  OBTAINS  A  BOUNDARY  THAT  TOUCHES 
FIUME  AND  INCLUDES  THE  MILITARY 
VANTAGE  POINT  OF  MT.  NEVOSO  IN  THE 
JULIAN   ALPS 


any  price,  was  of  good  omen  for  an  ulti- 
mate settlement.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  beginning  of  October  that  the 
new  discussions  were  decided  on.  The 
fixing  on  a  p^ce  of  meeting  presented 
considerable  difficulty.  Finally  Rapallo, 
Italy,  was  chosen  because  of  its  mild 
climate.  At  the  Villa  Spinola,  on  Nov.  7, 
assembled  the  Italian  and  Jugoslav  dele- 
gations. The  Italian  representatives 
were  Count  Sforza,  Foreign  Minister; 
Signer  Bonomi,  Minister  of  War;  Signor 
Salata,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Freed  Ter- 
ritories. The  Jugoslav  delegation  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Milenko  Vesnitch*  the 
Premier;  Anton  Trumbitch,  Foreign 
Minister;  M.  Stoyanovitch,  Minister  of 
Finance;  Colonel  Kalafatovitch,  Military 
Attache  at  Paris. 


the  following  days  to  clarify  some  de- 
tails. All  matters  in  dispute  were  at 
last  harmonized,  and  a  treaty  *as 
signed  on  Nov.  12  which  brought  the 
long  controversy  to  an  end. 

TERMS  OF  SETTLEMENT 

In  the  preamble  to  this  treaty  is  ex- 
pressed a  mutual  desire  for  harmonious 
relations,  with  Italy's  assurance  that  the 
development  of  the  new  Slav  State  was 
one   of  her  highest    aims.      The    main 
lines  of  the  agreement  were  as  follows: 
Fiume  was   given   the   status   of  an   in- 
dependent   State,      with    territorial      con- 
tiguity to  Italy.     A  commission  was  pro- 
vided for,  to  be  composed  of  Italian  and 
Jugoslav  members,   to  settle  all  technical 
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questions  regarding  traffic  in  the  port 
with  due  regard  to  the  commercial  needs 
ot  Jugoslavia.  Sushak,  the  Croat  sub- 
urb of  Fiume,  was  to  remain  to  Jugo- 
sxa/ia,  but  was  given  the  right  to  join 
its  port  to  that  of  Fiume  if  it  so  desired. 
Volosca  and  Abbazzia,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fiume,  and  also  the  Fiume-San  Pietro 
railway  were  to  remain  within  Italian 
territory,  insuring  to  Italy  territorial 
contiguity  with  the  Fiume  State.  In 
Dalmatia  only  Zara  was  placed  under 
Italian  sovereignty,  with  a  hinterland 
covering  a  radius  of  more  than  six  miles. 
On  the  frontier  Jugoslavia  received  part 
of  the  X-ongatico  Basin  and  part  of  the 
Castua  region.  She  also  maintained  her 
claim  to  most  of  the  Adriatic  islands, 
except  Cherso,  Lussin  and  Lagosta,  which 
Italy  was  to  annex.  Italy  planned  to 
provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  the 
500,000  Jugoslavs  to  be  embraced  within 
the  new  Italian  frontiers  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 

GENERAL  RELIEF  IN  ITALY 

Both  delegations  declared  that  the 
treaty  was  one  of  compromise,  in  which 
eacn  side  had  made  substantial  sacri- 
fices. Count  Sforza  stated  that  Italy- 
had  made  a  generous  peace  with  her 
neighbor,  and,  by  sacrificing  her  dearest 
aspirations  in  DalmEtia,  iioped  to  find 
compensation  in  friendship  and  advan- 
tageous relations.  Italy's  Istnan  fron- 
tier along  the  Julian  Alps,  he  geld,  was 
now  stronger  and  more  organised  than 
it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Italian  Press,  as  a  i  ule,  la- 
mented the  cession  of  Dalmatia.  liome 
newspapers  generally  declared  a  victory 
had  been  won  for  Italian  diplomacy. 
Discontent  was  expressed  mainly  by  the 
Nationalists  and  the  organs  of  the  Right, 
which  had  demanded  a  more  radical  so- 
lution. The  general  tone  however,  was 
one  of  satisfaction  and  relief.  Against 
the  30,000  Italians  remaining  under 
Serbian  rule  were  balanced  the  500,000 
Jugoslavs  sacrificed  by  Belgrade. 

D'Annunzio  announced  his  hostility 
to  the  Rapallo  Treaty  at  a  session  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Fiume  "  Regency  "  held 
on  Nov.  14.  This  hostility  was  based  on 
sev^n  counts,  mainly  centring  about  the 
la  jk  of  authority  of  the  Rapallo  Confer- 
ence to  dispose  of  Fiume  without  the  ad- 
mission of  delegates  from  the  "  Regency," 
the  declared  will  of  both  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Fiume  to  obtain  an- 
nexation, and  the  inadmissibility  of  the 


frontier  lines  drawn  up  at  Rapallo. 
D'Annunzio  at  once  proceeded  to  call 
councils  of  war.  The  islands  of  Arbe 
and  Veglia  were  seized  by  his  forces,  and 


ANTON  TRUMBITCH 
Foreign  Minister  and  head  of  Jugoslav  dele- 
gation at  Rapallo 
(©    Harris  &  Ewing) 


the  Croat  suburb  of  Sushak  was  occu- 
pied. Mount  Luban,  east  of  Fiume,  and 
all  the  villages  in  the  crescent  assigned 
to  Jugoslavia  (with  one  exception)  were 
also  occupied. 

Despite  these  warlike  acts  and  declara- 
tions, the  Italian  Government  on  Nov.  16 
assured  the  nation  that  the  attitude  of 
the  dictator  caused  no  anxiety.  Premier 
Giolitti  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
d'Annunzio's  activities  were  superfluous, 
as  full  protection  to  Fiume  was  provided 
for  in  the  treaty.     He  further  pointed 
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oub  that  d'Annunzio's  occupation  of  pure 
Slav  territory  such  as  Arbe,  Veglia  and 
Sushak  would  weaken  his  position,  rather 
than  strengthen  it.  Meanwhile  the  press 
urged  the  poet  leader  to  submit  to  a  set- 
tlement approved  by  the  whole  nation. 
D'Annunzio  had  a  meeting  with  Admiral 
Millo,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces 


in  Dalmatia,  on  a  battleship  on  the  high 
seas  off  Zara.  The  interview  lasted  two 
hours.  Millo's  firm  attitude  before  d'An- 
nunzio's fervent  arguments  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Fiume  dictator.  It 
was  reported  en  Nov.  16  that  Admiral 
Millo  had  persuaded  d'Annunzio  to  ac- 
cept the  Rapallo  settlement. 


Preliminary  Russo-Polish  Peace  Treaty 

Full  Text  of  Agreement  Signed  at  Riga,  Which  Ended  War 
Between  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia 

[See   map   of  tieio    boundaries  in  November   Current  History] 


Current  History  presents  herewith 
a  complete  English  translation  of 
the  Peace  Preliminaries  Agreement 
drawn  up  and  signed  at  Eiga,  Oct.  11, 
1920,  along  with  the  text  of  the  Armis- 
tice Agreement  which  formed  part  of 
the  same  document.  As  this  document 
has  led  to  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
treaty,  its  terms  become  of  historic 
significance,  marking,  as  they  are  be- 
lieved to  do,  the  close  of  the  last  serious 
warfare  in  the  border  States  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire.  The  prelimi- 
nary agreement  reads  as  follows: 

The  Polish  Republic  of  the  one  part  and 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Re- 
public and  the  Ukrainian  Socialist  Federa- 
tive Soviet  Republic  of  the  other  part,  ac- 
tuated by  the  desire  to  put  as  speedy  an 
end  as  possible  to  the  sanguinary  war  that 
is  being  waged  between  them  and  to  elab- 
orate conditions  which  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  durable  and  honorable  peace  by  mutual 
agreement,  have  decided  to  initiate  negotia- 
tions for  an  armistice  and  for  the  determina- 
tion of  preliminary  peace  conditions,  and 
have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries: 
John  Dabski,  Norbert  Barlicki,  Dr.  Stanislas 
Grabski,  Dr.  Withold  Kamieniecki,  Dr.  Lad- 
islas  Kiernik,  General  Mieczstaw  Kulinski, 
Adam  Mieczkowski,  Leon  Wasilewski,  Louis 
Waszkiewicz  and  Michael  Wachlinski  for  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  Republic,  and 
Adolphe  Joffe,  Serge  Kirow,  Dmitri  Manu- 
ilskij  and  Leopold  Obolenskij  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federative 
Soviet  Republic,  who,  after  presenting  their 
credentials,  which  were  recognized  as  satis- 
factory and  as  having  been  drawn  up  in  due 
and  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

ARTICLE  1.  Both  contracting  parties,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  nationality, 
recognize  the  independence  of  Ukraine  and 
White  Russia  and  agree  and  resolve  that  the 


frontier  between  Poland  on  the  one  hand  and 
Ukraine  and  White  Russia  on  the  other  hand 
sha)l  be  a  line  along  the  River  Dvina  from 
the  Lettish-Russian  frontier  up  to  the  point 
at  which  the  frontier  of  the  former  Govern- 
ment of  Vilna  joins  the  frontier  of  the  former 
Government  of  Vitebsk ;  further,  the  frontiers 
of  the  former  Governments  of  Vilna  and  Vi- 
tebsk up  to  the  village  and  railway  station  of 
Orzechowo,  which  shall  remain  on  the  Polish 
side,  continuing  along  the  eastern  (frontier  of 
the  former  Government  of  Vilna  up  to  the 
point  where  it  reaches  the  districts  of  Dzia- 
tyn,  Lepel  and  Borysow;  further,  from  this 
point  to  the  village  of  Mata  Czernica,  which 
lies  on  the  White  Russian  side,  thence  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  across  the  lake  on  the 
River  Beresina  to  the  village  of  Zarzeczyok, 
which  lies  on  the  White  Russian  side,  then 
toward  the  southwest  up  to  the  River 
Wilia  at  a  point  east  of  Dolbinow ;  further, 
the  River  Wilia  up  to  the  high  road  run- 
ning to  the  south  of  Dolbinow ;  thence 
further,  to  the  south  up  to  a  river— the  name 
of  which  is  not  marked  on  the  map— thence 
down  the  Wilia  to  its  junction  with  the  River 
Rybczanka,  leaving  the  market  town  of  Ila 
on  the  Polish  side.  South  from  Rybczanka 
to  the  railway  station  of  Radoszkowice,  both 
station  and  market  town  remaining  on  the 
White  Russian  side ;  further,  to  the  east  from 
the  market  town  of  Rakow,  the  village*  of 
Wolma  and  Rubreszowice  to  the  Minsk- 
Baranowice  Railway  near  the  Koloswow 
locality,  which  lies  on  the  Polish  side;  fur- 
ther, to  the  south  half-way  between  Rieswiez 
and  Czimkowice ;  further,  to  the  south,  cut- 
ting the  Warsaw-Moscow  Railway  line  on 
the  west  of  Filipowice ;  further,  the  shortest 
line  to  the  River  Lan  near  the  village  of 
Czudzin,  leaving  this  village  on  the  Polish 
side;  further,  along  the  River  Lan  until  it 
flows  into  the  Pripet,  thence  seven  kilo- 
meters along  the  Pripet  to  the  east;  thence 
toward  the  south  to  the  River  Stwiga  at  its 
most  westerly  point,  then  up  the  River 
Stwiga  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
frontiers  of  the  former  Governments  of  Minsk 
and  Volhynia ;   thence   the  frontiers   of  these 
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Governments  up  to  the  frontier  of  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Rowno  and  Ogdruck  and  along 
the  frontier  of  these  districts  until  it  cuts 
the  railway  line  to  the  west  of  Ochotnikowo 
station  and  the  market  town  of  Rokitno; 
further,  to  the  south  up  the  River  Lwa  to  its 
source,  thence  up  to  the  junction  of  the  River 
Korcyzk  with  the  River  Slucz;  further,  up 
the  Korcyzk,  leaving  the  town  of  Kozice  on 
the  Polish  side;  further,  to  the  southwest, 
leaving  Kilikow  on  the  Ukrainian  side,  to 
Miljatyn,  which  lies  on  the  Polish  side;  fur- 
ther, to  the  south  across  the  Rowno-Sze- 
pietow  Railway  line  and  the  River  Koryn 
to  the  River  Wilia,  leaving  the  town  of 
Ostrow  on  the  Polish  side;  further,  up  the 
Wilia  to  Nowy  Staw,  which  lies  on  the 
Ukrainian  side;  thence  generally  in  a  south- 
erly direction  across  the  Koryn  near  Lano- 
wiec,  leaving  this  locality  on  the  Polish  side; 
further,  to  the  River  Zbrucz,  leaving  the  lo- 
cality of  Biatozierka  on  the  Polish  side; 
further,  along  the  Zbrucz  until  it  flows  into 
the  Dniester. 

In  fixing  the  frontiers  which  run  along 
rivers,  the  principal  bed  of  navigable  rivers 
is  understood,  and  the  middle  line  of  the 
biggest  branch  of  non-navigable  rivers.  The 
above  frontier  is  described  according  to  a 
Russian  map  on  a  scale  of  twenty-three 
versts  to  an  English  inch,  subjoined  to  this 
agreement,  the  frontier  being  marked  on  it 
in  red.  In  the  case  of  any  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  text  and  the  map,  the  text  shall 
be  decisive.  Russia  and  Ukraine  renounce 
all  rights  and  pretensions  to  territory  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  this  frontier,  and 
Poland  for  her  part  renounces  all  rights  and 
pretensions  to  territory  situated  on  the  east 
sid«  of  this  line  in  favor  of  Russia  and 
Ukraine. 

The  detailed  regulation  and  delimitation  of 
the  above  State  frontiers  and  the  setting  up 
of  boundary  signs  shall  be  the  work  of  a 
special  mixed  frontier  commission,  which 
shall  be  appointed  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  present  agreement.  Both 
contracting  parties  agree  that,  should  any 
territorial  dispute  arise  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania  with  regard  to  any  territory  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  frontier  de- 
scribed above,  the  question  to  which  of  these 
two  States  the  said  territory  shall  belong 
shall  be  exclusively  the  affair  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania. 

ARTICLE  2.  The  two  contracting  parties 
mutually  undertake  each  to  respect  abso- 
lutely the  national  sovereignty  of  the  other 
rarty  and  to  abstain  from  any  interference 
whatsoever  in  internal  affairs;  with  this  in- 
tent, both  contracting  parties  resolve  to  in- 
sert in  the  peace  treaty  guarantees  that  they 
will  not  form  or  support  any  organization 
having  as  its  object  an  armed  attack  on  the 
other  contracting  party,  or  the  overthrow 
of  the  State  or  social  organization  of  the 
other  party,  or  aiming  a  blow  at  its  terri- 
torial integrity,  or  any  organization  assum- 
ing  the   rSle    of   government   over  the   other 


party.  From  the  moment  of  the  ratification 
of  the  present  agreement  both  contracting 
parties  mutually  undertake  that  neither  will 
support  any  foreign  warlike  operations 
agaiftst  the  other  party. 

ARTICLE  S.  Both  contracting  parties  un- 
dertake to  insert  in  the  peace  treaty  stipula- 
tions providing  for  free  option  in  favor  of 
Polish,  Russian,  or  Ukrainian  nationality, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  individual  exer- 
cising the  right  of  option  shall,  without  any 
exception  whatsoever,  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  accorded  in  the  peace  treaty 
to  a  national  of  either  party. 

ARTICLE  4.  Both  contracting  parties  un- 
dertake to  insert  in  the  peace  treaty  arti- 
cles guaranteeing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  per- 
sons of  Polish  race  in  Russia  and  Ukraine 
all  those  rights  securing  free  development 
of  culture,  of  language,  and  the  performance 
of  religious  rites  which  are  enjoyed  by  per- 
sons of  Russian  or  Ukrainian  race  in  Poland, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  guaranteeing  to 
persons  of  Russian  or  Ukrainian  race  in 
Poland  all  those  rights  securing  the  free 
development  of  culture,  of  language,  and  the 
performance  of  religious  rites  which  are  en- 
Joyed  by  persons  of  Polish  race  in  Russia 
or  Ukraine. 

ARTICLE  5.  Both  contracting  parties  re- 
ciprocally renounce  the  payment  of  war  costs, 
that  is  to  say,  expenses  incurred  by  the  State 
in  carrying  on  the  war,  among  which  are  in- 
cluded compensation  for  war  losses,  i.  e., 
losses  incurred  during  the  war  by  the  State 
or  by  nationals  of  the  State  or  territory 
where  operations  were  carried  on,  through 
war  activities  or  administration. 

ARTICLE  6.  Both  contracting  parties  un- 
dertake to  insert  in  the  Peace  Treaty  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  payment  of  the  actual  cost  of 
their  maintenance. 

ARTICLE  7.  When  the  present  agreement 
is  signed  mixed  commissions  shall  imme- 
diately be  constituted  for  the  prompt  return 
of  persons  held  as  hostages  and  for  the 
prompt  exchange  of  civil  prisoners,  interned 
persons  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  prisoners 
of  war;  and  organization  shall  be  formed  for 
the  repatriation  of  exiles,  fugitives  and  emi- 
grants. The  above  mixed  commissions  shall 
have  the  right  to  give  protection  and  aid  to 
civil  prisoners  and  prisoners  of  war,  interned 
persons  and  hostages,  and  also  to  exiles, 
fugitives  and  emigrants,  and  to  settle  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  hostages  and  civil  prisoners. 

ARTICLE  8.  Both  parties  undertake  on  the 
signing  of  the  present  agreement  to  suspend 
all  judicial,  administrative,  disciplinary  or 
other  proceedings  initiated  in  relation  to  civil 
prisoners,  interned  persons,  hostages,  exiles, 
emigrants  and  prisoners  of  war,  and  likewise 
to  abstain  from  the  execution  of  any  sen- 
tence of  punishment,  no  matter  by  what 
agency  it  may  have  been  pronounced,  against 
these  persons.  Abstention  from  the  execu- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  punishment  shall  mot 
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necessarily  be  held  to  involve  the  liberty  of 
the  person  accused,  but  in  such  case  the  per- 
son must  be  immediately  handed  over  with 
all  the  necessary  documents  to  *he  authori- 
ties of  the  State  to  which  he  belongs.  If, 
however,  the  said  person  declares  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, or  if  the  authorities  of  his  native  coun- 
try do  not  consent  to  receive  him,  he  may 
again  be  deprived  of  his  liberty. 

ARTICLE  9.  Both  contracting  parties  un- 
dertake to  insert  in  the  Peace  Treaty  pro- 
visions for  an  amnesty,  viz.,  Poland  for 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  nationals  in  Poland, 
and  Russia  and  Ukraine  for  Polish  nationals 
in  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

ARTICLE  10.  Both  contracting  parties  un- 
dertake to  insert  in  the  Peace  Treaty  pro- 
visions concerning  mutual  settlement  and 
liquidation  of  claims,  and  to  base  such  settle- 
ment on  the  following  principles: 

(1.)  Poland  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debt 
or  obligation  of  Russia  arising  out  of  those 
parts  of  the  Polish  Republic  which  belonged 
to  the  former  Russian  Empire; 

(2.)  Each  contracting  party  renounces  all 
claim  upon  State  properties  included  within 
the  territory  of  the  other  contracting  party; 

(3.)  In  the  settlement  aid  liquidation  of 
claims,  the  contribution  which  the  territories 
of  the  Polish  Republic  made  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration; 

(4.)  Each  contracting  party  undertakes,  on 
the  demand  of  the  owners,  to  restore  or  make 
compensation  in  kind  or  in  equivalent  value 
for  such  movable  property  as  is  vital  to  the 
economic  and  cultural  life  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party;  also  movable  property  be- 
longing to  public  bodies,  institutions,  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  which  was  com- 
pulsorily  taken  over  or  voluntarily  resigned 
since  Aug.  1,  1914  (new  style),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  spoils  of  war; 

(5.)  It  shall  be  stipulated  that  all  archives, 
libraries,  works  of  art,  historical  war 
trophies,  monuments,  and  similar  cultural 
possessions  taken  from  Poland  to  Russia 
since  the  time  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Polish  Republic  shall  be  restored  to  her; 

(6.)  There  shall  be  a  reciprocal  settlement 
of  claims  based  on  private  titles  of  individ- 
uals or  corporations  on  both  sides;  claims 
must  be  preferred  through  the  Government 
or  public  authorities  of  the  other  contracting 
party  after  the  signing  of  the  present  agree- 
ment; 

(7.)  Russia  and  Ukraine  shall  be  obliged 
by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  to  restore 
to  the  utmost  extent  possible  to  Poland  and 
her  nationals— and  to  compensate  for— prop- 
erty lost  during  the  revolution  and  civil  war 
in  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

Both  contracting  parties  agree  that  the 
above  points  do  not  cover  exhaustively  all 
details  regarding  the  settlement  and  liquida- 
tion of  claims. 

ARTICLE  11.  Both  contracting  parties 
agree  immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 


Peace  Treaty  to  proceed  to  negotiate  trade 
and  navigation  conventions,  conventions  re- 
lating to  sanitary  questions,  communications, 
posts  and  telegraphs  and  the  exchange  of 
merchandise. 

ARTICLE  12.  Both  contracting  parties 
agree  to  insert  in  the  Peace  Treaty  provisions 
by  which  transit  facilities  through  the  terri- 
tory of  Russia  and  Ukraine  shall  be  granted 
to  Poland,  and  through  the  territory  of 
Poland  to  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

ARTICLE  13.  The  two  contracting  parties 
shall  conclude  simultaneously  a  special  armi- 
stice agreement,  which  shall  constitute  part 
of  the  present  agreement  and  shall,  equally 
with  it,  be  binding  upon  the  parties. 

ARTICLE  14.  Russia  and  Ukraine  proclaim 
that  all  obligations  toward  Poland  incurred 
by  them  and  also  all  rights  conceded  to  them 
under  the  present  agreement  apply  to  all  ter- 
ritories situated  east  of  the  frontier  line  de- 
scribed in  Article  1  of  the  present  agree- 
ment, which  territories  constituted  part  of 
the  former  Russian  Empire  and,  during  the 
present  negotiations,  have  been  represented 
by  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

ARTICLE  15.  Both  contracting  parties  un- 
dertake immediately  on  the  signature  of  the 
present  agreement  to  proceed  to  negotiate 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

ARTICLE  16.  The  present  agreement  shall 
be  drawn  up  in  the  Polish,  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  languages,  in  two  copies.  For 
purposes  of  interpretation  all  three  texts  of 
the  agreement  shall  be  recognized  as  au- 
thentic. 

ARTICLE  17.  The  present  agreement  shall 
require  ratification  and  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  The  ex- 
change of  ratifications  and  the  signature  of 
a  protocol  in  accordance  therewith  shall  take 
place  at  Libau  in  so  far  as  the  present  agree- 
ment and  agreements  supplementary  thereto 
shall  not  contain  provisions  to  a  different 
effect.  Both  contracting  parties  undertake 
to  ratify  the  present  agreement  within  fifteen 
days  at  latest  from  the  time  of  its  signature. 
The  exchange  of  ratifications  and  the  signa- 
ture of  the  protocol  shall  take  place  at  latest 
within  six  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limit  fixed  for  ratification.  Both  contracting 
parties  stipulate  that  the  armistice  agree- 
ment (Article  13)  shall  lose  its  binding 
force  if,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  the 
transaction  shall  not  have  been  concluded 
within  the  time  limit  fixed  for  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  and  the  signature  of  the 
protocol  in  accordance  therewith;  in  such 
case,  however,  forty-eight  hours  shall  elapse 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  time  limit 
before  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  In  every 
case  where,  in  the  present  agreement,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  moment  of  ratification 
as  a  time  limit,  this  shall  be  understood  to 
signify  the  moment  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications; in  faith  whereof  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  present  agreement 
with  their  own  hands  and  have  affixed  their 
seals. 


Armistice  Agreement  Drawn  Up  and  Signed  at  Riga 


.  In  accordance  with  Article  XIII.  of  the 
Peace  Preliminaries  Agreement,  the  follow- 
ing Armistice  Agreement  has  been  concluded: 

ARTICLE  1.  On  the  expiration  of  144  hours 
from  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  Preliminaries  Agreement,  that  is,  at 
the  twenty-fourth  hour  (mid-European  time) 
of  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  1920,  both 
contracting  parties  undertake  to  cease  all 
hostilities  on  land  or  sea  or  in  the  air. 

ARTICLE  2.  The  armies  of  both  contract- 
ing parties  shall  remain  in  the  positions  oc- 
cupied by  them  at  the  moment  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  with  this  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  Russo-Ukrainian  Army  shall 
not  be  nearer  than  fifteen  kilometers  to  the 
fixed  line  of  the  Polish  front  at  the  moment 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

ARTICLE  3.  The  strip  of  territory  fifteen 
kilometers  wide  thus  remaining  between  the 
two  fronts  shall  constitute  a  neutral  zone  in 
a  military  sense,  under  the  administration  of 
that  party  to  whom  the  territory  shall  belong 
by  the  terms  of  the  peace  preliminaries. 

ARTICLE  4.  In  the  section  from  the  Nies- 
wiez  region  to  the  River  Dvina  the  Polish 
Army  shall  take  up  its  position  on  the  State 
frontier  line  fixed  in  Article  1  of  the  peace 
preliminaries,  and  the  Russo-Ukrainian  Army 
shall  take  up  its  position  fifteen  kilometers 
to  the  east  of  that  line. 

ARTICLE  5.  All  movements  of  armies  re- 
sulting from  Articles  2  and  4  shall  be  carried 
out  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  twenty  kilo- 
meters in  twenty-four  hours  and  must  be 
commenced  not  later  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities ;  that  is,  not 
later  than  the  twenty-fourth  hour  cf  the 
nineteenth  day  of  October,   1920. 

ARTICLE  6.  After  the  ratification  of  the 
peace  preliminaries  the  armies  of  both  con- 
tracting parties  shall  withdraw  within  their 
own  national  frontiers  at  a  speed  of  not  less 
than  twenty  kilometers  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  shall  establish  themselves  at  a  distance 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  kilometers  on  either 
side  of  the  national  frontier ;  the  strip  of 
territory  thirty  kilometers  wide  remaining 
between  the  armies  shall  constitute  a  neutral 
zone  in  a  military  sense,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  that  party  to  which  the  said 
territory  shall  belong. 

ARTICLE  7.  In  the  zone  which  shall  be 
neutral  in  accordance  with  Articles  3  and  6 
the  retention  of  detachments  of  armed  forces 
shall  be  prohibited  with  the  exception  of 
detachments  of  the  Polish  Army  necessary 
for  the  occupation  of  territory  in  accordance 
with  Article  4.  The  Polish  Army  Command 
shall  make  known  the  strength  and  compo- 
sition of  these  detachments  to  the  other 
party. 

ARTICLE  8.  In  cases  of  necessity  special 
administrative  bodies  shall  be  established  for 
the  execution  of  the  present  agreement,  by 
mutual  consent,  by  the  officers  on  both  sides 
of  rank  not  lower,  than  the  commanders  cf 
a  division.  To  this  end,  immediately  after 
the   signature   of   the   armistice   and   prelimi- 


nary peace  agreements,  each  shall  send  offi- 
cers accompanied  by  the  necessary  staff  to 
the  divisional  army  commanders  of  the  other 
party.  Both  parties  shall  guarantee  to  the 
officers  and  also  to  their  staff  and  for  their 
baggage  diplomatic  immunity,  personal  se- 
curity, freedom  of  movement,  and  communi- 
cation with  their  chiefs.  In  order  to  control 
the  execution  of  the  present  agreement  and 
settle  any  dispute  that  may  arise,  and  also 
to  decide  any  necessary  questions,  a  mixed 
military  Armistice  Commission  shall  be 
created,  of  which  the  composition,  official 
administration,  competence,  and  executive 
powers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
manders-in-Chief of  both  parties  by  mutual 
agreement. 

ARTICLE  9.  On  the  evacuation  of  occupied 
territory  in  accordance  with  Articles  4  and  6 
the  armies  shall  leave  all  property  situated 
thereon  absolutely  intact,  as,  for  example: 
State,  communal,  and  private  buildings,  rail- 
ways and  their  entire  rolling  stock,  bridges, 
station  offices,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
other  means  of  communication  which  are  not 
the  military  property  of  the  said  army,  grain 
stored  in  fields  or  in  granaries,  live  stock, 
industrial  and  agricultural  plant,  all  raw  ma- 
terials, &c  ,  which  constitute  either  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  or  of  a  public  body,  rn  in- 
dividual, or  a  corporation.  On  leaving-,  the 
army  shall  not  take  hostages  or  evacuate  the 
civil  population ;  it  shall  not  have  recourse  to 
reprisals  on  the  inhabitants,  nor  appropriate 
nor  requisition  their  property,  nor  compel 
them,  to  redeem  it. 

ARTICLE  10.  For  the  duration  of  the 
armistice  all  operations  on  land,  by  water,  or 
in  the  air  between  the  combatants  shall  be 
suspended ;  exceptions  in  special  cases  shall 
be  determined  by  the  mixed  military  Armi- 
stice Commission  created  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  8. 

ARTICLE  11.  Army  detachments  and  indi- 
vidual persons  contravening  any  stipulations 
of  the  present  agreement  shall  be  treated  rs 
prisoners  of  war. 

ARTICLE  12.  The  present  armistice  .shall 
be  concluded  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  clay*-; ; 
but  either  party  may  terminate  it  by  giving 
forty-eight  hours'  notice;  if  during  the 
twenty-one  days  neither  party  shall  have 
given  notice  to  terminate  the  armistice  it 
shall  be  extended  automatically  until  the 
definite  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and 
either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  terminate 
it  by  giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  apart 
from  the  above  provision  and  in  accordance 
with  Article  17  of  the  Peace  Preliminaries 
Agreement. 

The  present  armistice  shall  cease  to  be 
binding  upon  the  parties  if,  within  the  time 
limit  fixed  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
and  the  signature  of  the  protocol  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  the  transaction  shall  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  not  have  been  concluded. 
Forty-eight  hours  must,  however,  elapse 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  for  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  before  the  renewal 
of   hostilities. 

ARTICLE  13.  The  present  agreement  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  the  peace  preliminaries 
and  shall  have  the  same  binding  force,  in 
faith  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  have  af- 
fixed their  signatures  with  their  own  hands 
to  the  present  agreement. 


Affairs  in  the  British  Empire 

Disorders  in  Ireland  Continued — Passage  of  Home  Rule  Bill 
Unemployment  in  England 
[Period  Ended  Nov.  15,  1920] 


IRELAND 

CONDITIONS  in  Ireland  remained 
unchanged,  except  that  a  spirit  of 
revenge  became  more  marked  in 
the  reprisals  of  British  soldiers. 
The  British  Government  denied  having 
given  these  acts  of  revenge  any  official 
sanction,  but  it  also  argued  that  em- 
phasis should  be  laid  on  the  outrages 
which  produced  reprisals  rather  than  on 
the  reprisals  which  followed  the  out- 
rages. Generally  speaking,  this  was  the 
view  taken  by  the  mass  of  its  supporters 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  led 
to  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence, 
346  to  79,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Oct.  20. 

A  remarkable  revolutionary  document 
of  a  military  nature,  showing  the  revolu- 
tionists to  be  under  capable  leadership, 
was  disclosed  at  the  district  court-mar- 
tial of  James  Cullen  at  Cork  on  Oct.  11. 
The  prisoner  was  charged  with  being  in 
possession  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
Irish  Volunteers,  which  contained  the 
following: 

Arrival  of  English  Cavalry— in  view  of 
the  arrival  of  English  cavalry  regiments 
in  Ireland,  the  company  captains  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  in  areas  where 
these  cavalry  units  are  quartered,  will 
immediately  take  steps  to  give  their  com- 
panies a  thorough  training  in  fighting 
against  mounted  troops.  The  following 
suggestions  for  their  guidance  will  be 
found  instructive: 

1.  The  engagements  in  '98  at  Old  Kil- 
cullen,  Saintfield,  Tubberneering  and  Bal- 
lyellis  should  be  carefully  studied  and  ex- 
plained to  the  men.  They  were  all  victo- 
ries of  badly  trained  and  badly  armed 
men,  but  determined  and  well-handled  in- 
fantry,  over  cavalry. 

2.  The  men  will  be  taught  to  select 
ground  unsuitable  for  cavalry,  to  "improve 
that  ground  by  spikes  or  other  handy  ob- 
stacles, and  to  act  in  formation,  so  offer- 
ing no  suitable  mark  for  cavalry  attack. 

3.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  ambushing  mounted  columns 
on  the  march,  especially  at  night,  and  the 
helplessness  of  horsemen  in  such  circum- 
stances. 


4.  Care  must  be  taken  to  impart  in- 
struction for  dealing  with  single  horsemen 
or  small  mounted  bodies.  In  this  respect 
the  men  must  be  trained  individually. 

5.  The  individual  infantryman  must  be 
instructed  in  the  use  of  all  weapons 
against  cavalry.  Especially  is  it  neces- 
sary to  understand  how  to  disable  or  dis- 
organize the  horses. 

6.  Action  against  the  led  horses,  when 
all  or  some  of  the  cavalry  dismount,  is 
also  to  be  studied. 

7.  English  cavalry  are  not  instructed  in 
how  to  use  their  firearms  with  effect 
when  mounted.  They  are  thus  vulnerable 
unless  able  to  deliver  a  charge. 

On  Oct.  20  the  Catholic  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  met  under  the  presidency  of 
Cardinal  Logue  and  issued  a  pronounce- 
ment. They  accused  the  Government  of 
responsibility  for  disorder  in  Ireland  and 
for  stimulating  opposition  from  Ulster 
to  a  fair  settlement.  They  enlarged  upon 
the  excesses  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Crown,  which  had  been  condoned  by  re- 
sponsible Ministers,  and  demanded  an  im- 
partial inquiry. 

For  the  other  side,  Mr.  Winston  Spen- 
cer Churchill,  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
said  in  a  speech  at  Dundee  that  Ireland, 
like  Russia,  was  deliberately  tearing  her- 
self to  pieces,  and  obstinately  destroying 
her  own  prosperity;  that  there  were  re- 
sources in  the  United  Kingdom  capable 
of  rescuing  her,  and  that  they  were  "  go- 
ing to  break  up  absolutely  and  utterly 
this  murder  gang ";  that  it  would  be 
broken  up  absolutely  and  utterly,  he  said, 
was  as  sure  as  that  the  sun  would  rise. 

To  this  Mr.  Lloyd  George  added  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  8  that  too 
much  stress  had  been  laid  on  sensational 
incidents  like  the  shooting  of  policemen 
and  not  enough  on  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  lesser  crimes.  He  believed  the 
revolutionary  forces  were  being  steadily 
depleted  and  there  was  a  great  falling 
away  of  the  more  faint-hearted.  This 
left  the  Government  face  to  face  with 
the    more    desperate    criminals,    which 
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should  not  produce  disheartenment  if  they 
tried  to  bring  to  pass  more  desperate 
crimes.  As  the  net  was  drawn  tighter, 
no  doubt  the  leaders  would  seek  safety 
m  flight.  As  it  was,  he  believed  Michael 
Collins,  "  Adjutant  General  of  Ireland 
and  Finance  Minister  of  the  Dail 
Eirann,"  was  on  the  run  and  had  got 
away  already. 

The  Government's  Irish  Home  Rule  bill 
was  advanced  to  near  its  final  stage  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  8,  with 
the  addition  of  two  new  clauses.  These 
clauses,  which  provided  for  second  cham- 
bars  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ments should  they  not  be  properly  con- 
stituted, were  carried  by  ample  majori- 
ties in  a  small  House  displaying  little 
interest,  after  Mr.  Asquith  and  others 
had  severely  criticised  them  as  reducing 
Ireland  to  the  condition  of  a  backward 
Crown  colony.  On  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill,  Nov.  11,  it  passed  by  183  to  52 
votes.  At  that  session  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
made  a  plea  for  reconciliation.  In  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Asquith's  expressed  hope 
of  this,  the  Premier  said  that  frank  rec- 
onciliation would  be  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  Britain;  it  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  extend  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  to 
Ireland  in  the  hope  that  the  two  coun- 
tries should  proceed  side  by  side  to  solve 
the  great  problems  of  humanity.  In  al- 
luding to  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  passed 
on  Armistice  Day,  he  feelingly  remarked 
that  it  might  have  been  an  Irish  soldier 
who  had  just  been  honored  with  burial  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  But  he  warned  that 
there  could  be  no  separation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  no  such 
dominion  status  as  Mr.  Asquith  had  pro- 
posed. 

Terence  MacSwiney,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Cork,  said  to  have  been  the  brains  of 
trie  Irish  "  Republican  Army,"  died  in 
Brixton  Prison  on  Oct.  25  after  a  hun- 
ger strike  of  seventy-four  days.  His  end 
was  preceded  by  that  of  Joseph  Murphy 
in  Cork  Jail,  thus  making  Mayor  Mac- 
Swiney the  third  to  succumb  to  the 
voluntary  ordeal.  The  immediate  result 
was  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  London 
press,  and  widespread  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  by  those  who  regarded  his  ac- 
tion in  the  light  of  patriotic  martyrdom. 


From  the  public  point  of  view  noth- 
ing impressive  was  omitted  in  marking 
the  very  large  measure  of,  respect  dis- 
played for  the  late  Lord  Mayor  in  the 
solemn  requiem  mass  celebrated  at  St. 
George's  Cathedral,  South wark;  in  the 
hushed  thousands  that  attended  his  final 
obsequies  at  Cork;  and  the  numerous  re- 
ligious ceremonies  and  meetings  of  sym- 
pathy which  took  place  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  latter, 
perhaps  the  most  notable  was  that  of 
40,000  persons  that  overcrowded  the  New 
York  Polo  Grounds  on  Oct.  31,  and  was 
addressed  by  several  speakers  of  promi- 
nence, holding  various  religious  and  po- 
litical opinions. 

On  Nov.  12,  at  the  written  suggestion 
of  Arthur  Griffith,  the  Sinn  Fein  leader, 
the  hunger  strike  of  the  remaining  pris- 
oners in  Cork  Jail  was  declared  off,  after 
a  fast  of  94  days.  The  recovery  of  the 
five  emaciated  men  thus  reprieved  was 
considered  doubtful,  but  under  careful 
diet  they  began  to  gain  strength. 

Attention  was  again  drawn  to  the 
crisis  approaching  on  the  Irish  railroads. 
Each  day  witnessed  additional  train 
service  suspensions,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment through  objection  to  carrying 
munitions. 

Optimistic  statements  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  success  of  its  policy  in 
Ireland,  and  the  steady  decline  in  polit- 
ical crime,  showed  that  during  the  last 
half  of  September  and  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober the  weekly  figures  for  seizure  of 
mails  fell  from  47  to  25,  and  raids  for 
arms  from  76  to  6.  But  these  returns  were 
countered  in  a  message  of  Nov.  10,  which 
said  that  crime  in  Ireland  had  increased 
largely  after  the  funeral  of  Mayor  Mac- 
Swiney, and  that  99  serious  crimes  were 
reported  for  the  week  ended  Nov.  6,  as 
compared  with  69  the  previous  week  and 
80  for  the  week  ended  Oct.  30. 

Ambushes,  raids,  reprisals  and  street 
fighting,  reported  from  many  places, 
continued  a  melancholy  story.  While  the 
large  cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Lon- 
donderry were  again  the  scenes  of  un- 
loosed passion,  smaller  places,  such  as 
Templemore,  Dungannon  and  Granard, 
experienced  the  ruthless  hand  of  police 
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or  "  Black  and  Tan  "  vengeance.  In  the 
latter  place  thirteen  buildings  were  sys- 
tematically burned  under  the  direction 
of  a  uniformed  officer,  while  machine- 
gun  fire  was  opened  to  terrify  the  in- 
habitants. Reports  of  the  mobilization 
and  massing  of  Republican  volunteers  in 
the  mountains  north  and  east  of  Bantry 
came  to  hand  on  Nov.  9,-  but  official  in- 
formation merely  stated  that  a  dozen 
arrests  had  been  made  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bombs,  arms  and  bayonets  cap- 
tured. On  Nov.  10  the  British  Embassy 
in  Washington  called  the  attention  of 
the  State  Department  to  the  receipt  via 
London  of  a  threat  to  visit  reprisals 
upon  Englishmen  in  the  United  States 
if  there  were  any  more  reprisals  in  Ire- 
land after  Nov.  14. 

ENGLAND 

The  Prince  of  Wales  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  Oct.  11,  after  a  world  tour  of 
46,000  miles.  This  trip  embraced  mainly 
visits  to  some  of  the  West  Indian  and 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Colonies.  It  occupied  210 
days,  of  which  87  were  spent  at  sea,  and 
included  a  variety  of  adventures.  The 
Prince's  arrival  in  London  on  the  12th 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  hearty  public 
welcome,  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens  took  part  as  he  drove  by  a 
purposely  extended  route  from  Victoria 
Station  to  Buckingham  Palace. 

Reports  of  the  unemployment  situation 
showed  that  it  was  growing  desperate. 
Ex-service  men  to  the  number  200,000, 
at  least  30,000  seamen,  together  with 
thousands  in  the  engineering,  textile  and 
other  trades,  swelled  an  increasing  army 
of  those  unable  to  obtain  work.  This 
post-war  army  of  the  unemployed,  it 
was  pointed  out,  was  a  different  body 
from  that  of  the  broken  and  dispirited 
men  who  before  the  war  were  classed  as 
the  unemployed,  and  whom  the  Govern- 
ment and  employers  could  afford,  in 
certain  respects,  to  ignore.  The  post-war 
unemployed  army  was  made  up  of 
trained  men  conscious  of  having  rendered 
great  service  to  the  State.  They  felt 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  national  welfare 
and  the  common  activities  of  the  people. 


They  had  been  told  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  others  that  after  the  war  they 
would  be  living  in  a  new  world  and,  such 
promises  having  had  a  great  effect  upon 
their  minds,  they  were  in  no  mood  to  be 
trifled  with.  Certain  productive  schemes 
fostered  by  the  Government  had  so  far 
failed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  The  labor 
exchanges  reported  that  between  Aug:  27 
and  Oct.  8  their  roster  of  unemployed 
men  and  women  had  increased  from 
283,058  to  338,242.  Since  the  coal  strike 
the  situation  had  become  much  worse. 

These  conditions  precipitated  a  serious 
riot  in  London  on  Oct.  18,  when  some 
thousands  of  the  unemployed,  headed  by 
the  Mayors  of  fifteen  local  boroughs, 
marched  to  interview  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Originally  the  intention  was  to 
restrict  the  parade  to  ex- soldiers,  but 
one  of  the  noticeable  features  was  that 
nearly  every  group  was  led  by  a  red  flag 
and  most  of  the  marchers  wore  red 
rosettes.  A  conspicuous  banner  bore  the 
motto :  "  We  are  workers,  not  strikers. 
Try  us!  "  Rioting  began  when  the  crowd 
tried  to  follow  the  Mayors  as  they  turned 
from  Whitehall  into  Downing  Street, 
'  where  a  cordon  of  police  barred  further 
progress.  From  banter,  waving  of  red 
flags  and  singing  "  The  Internationale  " 
the  mob  took  to  throwing  stones.  Pres- 
ently a  policeman  was  unhorsed.  There- 
upon the  police  charged  and  routed  the 
rioters.  Meantime,  as  the  rioting  went 
on  nearby,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  informed 
the  Mayoral  deputation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  appointed  a  strong  Cabinet 
committee  to  consider  the  entire  ques- 
tion, and  had  formulated  a  definite  plan 
for  unemployed  ex-service  men  which 
would  be  communicated  to  Parliament 
forthwith. 

Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  who  had  been 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to 
cause  sedition  in  the  navy  by  publishing 
"  The  Workers'  Dreadnought,"  was  sen- 
tenced on  Oct.  28  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. The  Magistrate  remarked 
that  the  sentence  was  most  lenient  and, 
if  a  man,  she  would  have  been  sent  to 
hard  labor.  As  further  evidence  against 
Miss  Pankhurst's  activities  the  Govern- 
ment declared  itself  in  possession  of  let- 
ters written  by  her  to  Nikolai  Lenin,  the 
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Russian  Bolshevist  dictator.  In  one  of 
these  letters  she  wrote :  "  The  situation 
is  most  acute;  not  ready  for  revolution 
yet." 

An  instance  occurred  on  Nov.  5,  of  the 
legal  survival  of  curious  ancient  statutes 
in  England  when  an  act  of  Edward  III., 
passed  in  1328,  was  invoked  at  the  Es- 
sex Assizes  against  a  farmer.  After  a 
disturbance  at  the  village  of  Corring- 
ham  the  farmer  fetched  a  gun  from  his 
house  and  fired  into  the  air.  He  was, 
therefore,  charged  according  to  the  an- 
cient statute  with  "  going  about  a  pub- 
lic street  without  lawful  occasion  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  a  nuisance."  In  dis- 
charging the  prisoner  the  Judge  conjured 
up  a  mediaeval  figure  when  he  held  that 
the  old  act  "  was  meant  to  apply  to  a 
person  going  about  in  full  armor,  swing- 
ing a  naked  sword,  and  in  general  act- 
ing the  part  of  a  swashbuckler  to  the 
terror  of  peaceful  citizens." 

The  coal  miners'  strike,  which  had  in- 
volved more  than  1,000,000  workers  in 
temporary  idleness  and  threatened  a  na- 
tion-wide industrial  calamity,  was  prac- 
tically brought  to  an  end  on  Nov.  3.  Af- 
ter a  decision  had  been  reached  by  the 
Government  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
the  object  of  halting  sympathetic  strikes 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  and  transport 
men,  it  was  announced  that  the  miners' 
strike  had  been  provisionally  settled  by 
an  agreement  to  advance  wages  as  de- 
manded. The  permanency  of  the  in- 
crease, however,  was  to  be  contingent 
upon  a  sustained  volume  of  production. 
Upon  submission  of  this  agreement  to  a 
ballot  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  8,450 
out  of  700,000  votes  cast.  But  as,  under 
the  rule  of  the  federation,  a  two-thirds 
majority  would  have  been  necessary  for 
a  continuance  of  the  strike,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  promptly  issued  notices 
urging  the  men  to  return  to  work  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

At  the  annual  Lord  Mayor's  banquet 
in  London  on  Nov.  9,  Premier  Lloyd 
George  made  an  optimistic  speech  in 
which  he  predicted  that  "things  were 
coming  right."  'With  regard  to  Ger- 
many, he  said,  reports  on  the  disarma- 
ment question  were  very  satisfactory, 
though  there  were  still  too  many  rifles 


not  in  possession  of  the  Government,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  population,  to  assure 
the  peace  of  the  world.  As  to  the  prob- 
lem of  reparations,  he  said,  the  Allies 
were  seeking  the  best  financial  advice 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  Germans  were 
doing  the  same.  If  the  people  of  all  the 
allied  countries  would  listen  to  the  coun- 
sel of  those  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  re- 
store the  devastated  regions  and  not  to 
repair  devastated  reputations,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  peace  would  be  found  along 
the  paths  of  good  understanding. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  came  to  Bol- 
shevism, which  he  asserted  was  a  pass- 
ing phase  that  could  not  survive.  It  was 
such  an  impossible  creed,  it  was  such  a 
ludicrous  creed,  it  was  such  a  crazy  creed 
it  could  not  survive.  "  But,"  he  added, 
"  I  tell  you  what  may  survive — anarchy." 
Passing  to  the  industrial  situation,  the 
Premier  admitted  there  were  disquieting 
signs,  but  there  was  no  desire  to  exploit 
the  tremendous  industrial  quarrel  in  or- 
der to  make  an  attack  on  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  He  made  it  plain  that  he 
had  held  the  balance  between  the  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides,  those  who  wanted  di- 
rect action  and  those  who  wanted  to 
smash  trade  unionism. 

Finally,  regarding  Ireland,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said :  "  Unless  I  am  mistaken 
by  the  steps  we  have  taken  we  have  mur- 
der by  the  throat.  These  men  who  in- 
dulge in  these  murders  say  it  is  war.  If 
it  is  war  they,  at  any  rate,  cannot  com- 
plain if  we  apply  some  of  the  rules  of 
war."  He  went  on  to  declare  that  until 
the  terrorist  conspiracy  was  broken,  no 
man  dared  to  talk  conciliation  in  Ireland, 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  a  real  peace  on 
fair  terms — "  fair  to  Ireland,  yes,  but 
also  fair  to  Britain." 

On  Armistice  Day,  Nov.  11,  with  a 
depth  of  popular  feeling  and  a  majesty 
of  ceremonial  probably  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  London,  the  body  of  an  un- 
known soldier — a  symbol  of  the  many 
who  had  died  in  the  war — was  borne 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  the 
British  Empire  a^c\  laid  to  its  final  rest 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

SCOTLAND 

After  a  publicity  campaign  of  a  kind 
never  before  experienced  in  Scotland,  a 
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summary  of  the  liquor  polls  showed  that 
149  districts  had  decided  to  make  no 
change,  twenty-four  favored  a  reduction 
of  licenses,  and  eighteen  went  dry.  This 
was  considered  a  victory  by  the  dry 
forces,  for  while  the  campaign  was  not 
undertaken  to  establish  prohibition  in  the 
American  sense,  a  blow  was  dealt  at  the 
evils  of  the  public-house  system,  es- 
pecially in  the  large  cities,  which  had 
been  the  first  objective.  It  was  re- 
marked that  in  America  the  drys  were 
never  able  to  secure  so  large  a  proportion 
of.  votes  in  a  big  city  like  Glasgow  until 
after  at  least  twenty  years  of  voting. 

Evidences  that  the  always  radical  min- 
ing districts  of  Lanarkshire  were  in- 
fected with  Bolshevism  and  Sinn  Fein 
propaganda  came  to  light  with  the  dis- 
covery of  civilians  at  military  drill  early 
in  the  morning  of  Oct.  28,  at  Bothwell, 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Glasgow.  Shots 
were  exchanged  between  the  police  and 
the  conspirators.  On  Nov.  7  several  hun- 
dred rounds  of  ammunition  and  a  num- 
ber of  rifles  were  stolen  from  the  Orange 
Hall  in  the  Cowcadens  district  of  Glas- 
gow. A  notice  was  found  which  read: 
"Commandeered  for  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Army." 

CANADA 

A  sensational  climax  to  the  rum-run- 
ning and  bootlegging  that  has  persisted 
on  the  Ontario-Michigan  border  since 
prohibition  became  law  was  the  shooting 
of  Beverly  Trumble,  proprietor  of  the 
Chappell  House,  Sandwich,  Ontario,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  O.  L.  Spracklin.  The  latter  is 
a  Methodist  minister  and  a  special  license 
Inspector,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
office  by  the  Ontario  Government  fol- 
lowing his  stinging  criticisms  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  provincial  prohibition 
law  was  being  enforced  in  his  district. 
He  is  a  former  university  football  player 
and  a  boxer  of  ability.  Leading  a  squad 
of  license  officers  popularly  known  as 
"  Spracklin's  squad,"  he  made  a  raid  on 
the  Chappell  House  at  3:30  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Nov.  6.  Trumble  flourished  a  re- 
volver, and  finally  pressed  it  against 
Spracklin's  body.  The  latter  thereupon 
fired  his  own  automatic,  the  bullet  en- 
tering Trumbie's  abdomen.    He  died  al- 


most instantly.  A  Coroner's  jury  de- 
cided that  Spracklin  had  acted  in  self- 
defense.  The  incident  has  revived  the 
country-wide  controversy  over  the  means 
to  be  taken  to  secure  better  enforcement 
of  the  various  provincial  prohibition  and 
license  laws  in  Canada.  The  press  in  the 
prohibition  provinces  generally  takes  the 
ground  that  the  rum-runners  and  the 
bootleggers  must  be  fought  without  ces- 
sation and  without  mercy. 

On  Oct.  26  British  Columbia  on  a  ref- 
erendum voted  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
public  liquor  dispensaries  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  The  majority 
was  over  30,000.  The  alternative  was  a 
continuation  of  the  system  of  allowing 
the  importation  of  liquor  for  private  con- 
sumption. Some  grave  abuses  had  de- 
veloped under  this  law. 

It  was  thought  that  the  British  Colum- 
bia vote  would  have  been  reflected  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  the  referendums 
held  on  Oct.  25  in  Nova  Scotia,  Manito- 
ba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  These 
provinces  —  already  having  provincial 
prohibition — voted  under  Federal  aus- 
pices on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  liquor.  The  question, 
"  Shall  the  importation  and  bringing 
into  the  province  of  intoxicating  liquors 
be  forbidden?  "  was  printed  twice  on  the 
ballot,  once  with  the  word  "  yes  "  oppo- 
site and  once  with  the  word  "  no."  All 
four  provinces  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
and  in  a  short  time,  by  Federal  Order  in 
Council  forbidding  importation  and  their 
own  provincial  prohibition  laws,  they 
will  be  as  "  bone  dry  "  as  law  can  make 
them. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  Premier  of 
Canada,  speaking  at  Winnipeg  Oct.  26, 
devoted  some  attention  to  tariff  matters, 
and  made  what  is  generally  commented 
upon  as  a  courageous  statement  in  view 
of  the  widespread  feeling  that  the  vari- 
ous lower  tariff  parties,  and  especially 
the  Farmers'  Party,  may  encompass  the 
Government's  defeat.  He  declared  that 
before  the  electors  were  called  on  to  de- 
cide between  the  merits  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  opponents  they  would  have 
before  them  a  new  tariff  in  black  and 
white.  Canadian  political  leaders  and 
parties  have  usually  declined  to  go  be- 
yond pre-election  promises  of  tariff  re- 
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vision.  At  the  present  time  a  tariff  com- 
mission, of  which  Sir  Harry  Drayton, 
Minister  of  Finance,  is  the  head,  is  tour- 
ing the  country  taking  evidence  with  a 
view  to  the  contemplated  tariff  changes. 
The  trade  figures  showing  over  $900,- 
000,000  in  importations  from  the  United 
States,  as  against  about  $500,000,000  in 
exports  to  that  country  for  the  last  year, 
are  the  chief  ground  for  the  demand 
of  protectionists  for  a  new  tariff. 

Official  announcement  that  oil  lands 
of  great  richness  have  been  discovered 
near  Fort  Norman  is  regarded  as  hav- 
ing only  a  potential  value,  owing  to  the 
distance  and  lack  of  transportation  facil- 
ities. The  place  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  between  1,000  and  1,200 
miles  due  north  of  Edmonton.  The  only 
available  route  by  which  it  is  reachable 
at  present  involves  some  2,000  miles  of 
travel,  chiefly  by  way  of  the  Peace 
River,  Lake  Athabasca,  Slave  River, 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie 
River.  This  is  impracticable  during  the 
Winter  months. 

The  Board  of  Commerce,  an  organiza- 
tion appointed  by  the  Government  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  help  to  keep  profiteers 
in  check,  is  defunct.  It  will  have  no  suc- 
cessor pending  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
act  appointing  the  board  and  fixing  its 
powers.  The  board,  the  personnel  of 
which  has  changed  several  times,  made 
an  order  early  in  October  which  meant 
practically  that  American  sugar,  then 
selling  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  mate- 
rial, could  not  be  imported.  The  Govern- 
ment suspended  the  order,  and  later 
made  the  suspension  permanent.  There- 
upon the  members  of  the  board  resigned. 
The  price  of  sugar  has  been  dropping 
steadily  since. 

AUSTRALIA 

An  Industrial  Peace  bill,  which  the 
Government  has  introduced  before  the 
Australian  Parliament,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  central  and  district 
councils  composed\Of  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  employes  to  settle  indus- 
trial disputes  and  act  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Arbitration  Court,  whose  work 
has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  con- 


gestion of  cases.  The  function  of  these 
councils  is  advisory,  and  will  cover  the 
whole  industrial  sphere. 

Premier  Hughes,  who,  it  is  rumored, 
may  soon  retire  from  political  life,  in  a 
remarkable  speech  in  October  apropos  of 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  declared  that  his  country 
could  not  submit  the  question  of  a 
"  White  Australia  "  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Assembly.  He  regarded  the  issue  as 
the  United  States  does  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine or  as  Great  Britain  does  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  as  interpreted  by  Ger- 
many. He  was  not  at  all  opposed  to  the 
League,  for  he  declared :  "  The  League 
represents  a  noble  idea,  and  its  accept- 
ance by  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world  is  the  only  hope  of  enduring 
peace." 

In  contradistinction  to  the  burial  -of 
unknown  dead  soldiers  in  France  and 
England  in  honor  of  the  services  of  their 
armies  in  war,  the  State  of  Victoria  has 
adopted  what  many  may  consider  an 
even  more  beautiful  memorials  On  the 
approach  to  Ballarat  along  a  magnifi- 
cent, broad  avenue  fifteen  miles  long 
some  5,000  trees  have  been  planted ;  each 
one  commemorates  a  Ballarat  boy  who 
gave  his  life  for  the  empire  at  the  west- 
ern front,  in  Palestine  or  on  Gallipoli. 
Each  tree  bears  the  name  of  some  sol- 
dier whose  sacrifice  it  is  designed  to  re- 
call to  his  relatives. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

In  all  New  Zealand  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle millionaire,  and  there  are  no  paupers. 
There  are  no  slums  in  her  cities,  but  she 
has  some  labor  troubles,  especially 
among  miners,  and  is  experiencing  a 
shortage  of  coal.  The  Government, 
therefore,  has  determined  to  develop  the 
hydroelectric  resources  of  the  country 
as  a  source  of  power.  For  this  purpose 
it  announced  on  Nov.  2  that  it  would 
issue  a  loan  providing  for  compulsory 
subscription  equal  to  one  year's  average 
income  tax.  This,  it  is  calculated,  will 
furnish  the  capital  necessary  to  begin 
the  development  of  her  water  power. 
The  Government  is  also  assisting  private 
interests  in  prospecting  for  petroleum. 
Small    quantities    of   oil   have   been   ob- 
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tained  in  some  localities,  but  not  yet  in 
paying  quantities. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  who  was 
named  Governor  General  of  South  Af- 
rica, left  England  on  Oct.  21  to  take  up 


PRINCE   ARTHUR   OF   CONNAUGHT 

New   Governor  General  of  the   Union  of 

South   Africa 


the  duties  of  his  new  post.  He  is  a  cousin 
of  King  George,  and  will  be  38  years 
old  in  January.  He  served  in  South  Af- 
rica in  the  Second  Dragoons  in  1902.  A 
farewell  dinner  was  given  in  his  honor 
at  Claridge's  Hotel  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture by  Sir  Reginald  Blankenberg, 
Acting  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa.  In  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
Prince  Arthur  declared: 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  idea 
of  imperial  unity  is  to  be  carried  out 
along  the  lines  of  common  interests  as 
proposed  by  those  who  advocate  trade 
preference,  or  whether  by  common  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  proposed  by  oth- 
ers. This  question  is  fraught  with  tre- 
mendous difficulties,  but  the  years  1914- 
18  have,  at  all  events,  shown  that  the  em- 
pire can  present  a  solid  front  when  its 
integrity  and  existence  are  threatened. 


Meanwhile  General  Smuts  had  won 
a  great  victory  for  the  empire  in  South 
Africa  on  Oct.  29  by  carrying  his  reso- 
lution for  a  British-Dutch  union  in  the 
South  African  party  congress.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  held  the  Premiership 
by  a  very  uncertain  tenure,  lacking  a 
majority  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  Rep- 
resentatives of  four  parties  were  elected 
last  year — the  South  African  Party, 
composed  of  Boers  who  believe  in  the 
union  and  the  British  connection;  the 
Unionists,  whose  strength  lies  in  Natal 
and  is  English-speaking;  the  National- 
ists, headed  by  General  Hertzog,  who 
want  a  republic,  and  the  Labor  Party. 
No  one  had  a  working  majority.  General 
Smuts  first  turned  to  the  Nationalists 
for  an  alliance,  willing  to  concede  every 
point  except  separation  from  the  em- 
pire. A  conference  was  held  at  Bloem- 
fontein  in  September;  the  South  Afri- 
cans opposed  the  republican  movement, 
and  their  delegates  left  the  gathering. 
The  Nationalists  later  held  a  congress 
at  Cape  Town,  and  on  Oct.  22  adopted  a 
resolution  proclaiming  the  right  of  South 
Africa  to  secede  from  the  British  Em- 
pire. General  Smuts  then  turned  to  the 
Unionists,  with  the  result  that  the  South 
Africans  ratified  the  proposed  alliance 
with  that  party,  which  is  headed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Smartt.  A  significant  clause  in 
his  proposal  was  a  stand  against  "  rev- 
olution or  lawlessness  in  any  shape  or 
form."  The  Bolsheviki  have  been  work- 
ing in  South  Africa  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  most  active  and  bitter  leader  of  the 
Labor  Party  is  a  Russian  Jew,  who  has 
changed  his  name.  As  an  alternative  to 
the  waste  and  ruin  of  anarchy  General 
Smuts  proposed  that  the  South  African 
and  Unionist  Parties  work  together  for 
the  peaceable  economic  development  of 
South  Africa.  The  alliance  gives  him  a 
fair  working  majority  in  the  Cape  Par- 
liament. 

There  was  a  clash  between  natives  and 
troops  and  police  on  Oct.  23  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  following  the  arrest  of  Masa- 
lababa,  President  of  the  Native  Workers' 
Union.  Fourteen  persons  were  killed, 
among  them  two  Europeans,  and  about 
thirty  were  wounded.  The  question  of 
native  black  labor  is  becoming  a  grave 
one  for  South  Africa. 
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An  industrial  South  Africa  is  rapidly- 
developing.  There  are  now  six  iron 
smelting  companies  in  operation,  al- 
though somewhat  hampered  by  shortage 
of  coal.  A  mint  is  about  to  be  construct- 
ed at  Pretoria  and  the  country  has  taken 
the  first  step  toward  discharge  from 
London  financial  guardianship  by  creat- 
ing its  own  Government  bank  of  issue 
and  discount.  Great  grain  elevators  are 
to  be  erected  at  Cape  Town  and  Durban, 
with  seventy-one  up-country  elevators  as 
feeders.  The  Government  has  also  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  £35,000  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  South  Africa  in 
foreign  countries,  particularly  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  South  America. 

General  Smuts  created  some  sensation 
by  naming  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  Eng- 
lish statesman,  as  one  of  South  Africa's 
three  delegates  to  the  assembly  of  the 


League  of  Nations  at  Geneva.  France 
protested  against  the  appointment  on 
the  ground  that  when  the  British  delega- 
tion at  the  Peace  Conference  asked  and 
obtained  votes  for  her  colonies  in  the 
assembly  of  the  League  it  was  on  the 
understanding  that  the  votes  of  the 
colonies  were  separate  from  those  of 
Great  Britain. 

EGYPT— The  Egyptian  delegates  who 
returned  to  London  to  confer  with  Lord 
Milner's  commission  on  the  details  of 
independence,  which  Great  Britain  was 
about  to  accord  to  Egypt,  according  to  a 
London  dispatch  dated  Nov.  10,  had 
broken  off  their  conferences  and  re- 
turned to  Cairo*  refusing  to  accept  the 
terms  offered.  Egypt,  however,  remains 
under  a  British  protectorate  and  further 
conferences  are  likely. 


Dangerous  Unrest  in  India 

Progress  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  "  Non- Co-operative  Movement  " — Un- 
satisfactory Report  of  the  Esher  Committee 


INDIA 

GREAT  BRITAIN  is  in  an  anxious 
state  of  mind  'over  India,  which  is  to 
the  empire  what  the  vulnerable  heel 
was  to  Achilles.  On  this  anxiety  and  on 
this  weakness  the  Bolshevist  dictators 
have  played,  and  by  their  anti-English 
propaganda  they  have  undoubtedly  done 
much  toward  stirring  up  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  India,  as  of  other  parts  of  the 
East,  against  the  ever-widening  British 
rule. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Asiatic  Re- 
view N.  M.  Samarth,  an  Indian  lawyer 
and  publicist  of  Bombay  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Moderate  Reform 
Party,  showed  that  the  causes  of  Indian 
opposition  were  extremely  complex.  Chief 
among  them  was  the  Punjab  affair,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  Government  had 
not  meted  out  what  was  considered  as 
adequate  punishment  for  the  British  offi- 
cials guilty  of  excesses  in  connection  with 
this  uprising.  The  vote  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  favor  of  General  Dyer,  at  whose 
orders  the  Punjab  Indians  were  shot 
down,  and  the  raising  of  a  large  purse 


for  him  in  England,  combined  with  the 
lavish  praise  heaped  on  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer,  "  whose  iron  rule  in  the  Pun- 
jab made  the  iron  enter  into  the  soul  of 
the  people  of  that  province,"  tended  to 
produce  a  general  feeling  of  resentment. 
This  feeling  was  by  no  means  soothed  by 
the  grievances  of  the  Indians  in  South 
and  East  Africa. 

All  these  various  factors  made  fertile 
soil  for  the  sowing  of  anti-British  propa- 
ganda by  the  Indian  Nationalist  agitator, 
Mr.  Gandhi,  who  recently  succeeded  in 
obtaining  formal  sanction  by  the  Indian 
National  Parliament  of  his  drastic  policy 
of  non-co-operation  with  the  Government 
in  all  political,  legal  and  industrial  fields. 
Regarding  Mr.  Gandhi's  aims  and  per- 
sonality, Mr.  Samarth  expressed  himself 
as  follows: 

He  is  an  idealist,  pure  and  simple,  an 
idealist  with  an  unshakable  faith  in 
adamantine  "  soul-force  "  as  the  only 
force  opposed  to  physical  force  which  can 
make  the  most  powerful  Government, 
however  stern  and  unbending',  to  yield  to 
the  dictates  of  justice,  as  he  conceives  it. 
His  strength  lies  in  his  transparent 
sincerity     and    honesty    of    purpose    and 
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his  unflinching  determination  to  practice 
what  he  preaches  at  all  risks  and  at  all 
hazards.  His  weakness  lies  in  the  fallacy 
of  his  supposition  that  the  vast  mass  of 
the  people  can  be  trusted  to  imbibe  his 
doctrines  of  peaceful  aloofness  from  Gov- 
ernment without  transgressing  the  limits 
of  law  and  order.  Further,  it  lies  in  the 
inherent  impracticableness  of  his  concrete 
proposals,  notably  the  boycotting-  of  the 
courts  by  lawyers  and  of  foreign  goods 
by  the  public  generally,  and  the  with- 
drawing of  boys  and  girls  from  schools 
and   colleges. 

The  real  test  of  the  Gandhi  movement 
is  still  to  come.  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his 
Nationalist  leaders  were  carrying  out  in 
October  what  may  be  described  as  a 
triumphal  tour  of  Central  and  Upper 
India.  On  Oct.  16  he  addressed  a  large 
throng  at  Lucknow,  and  promised  self- 
government  within  a  year  if  the  people 
feared  God  and  followed  the  non-co-op- 
erative policy.  A  signal  success  was 
won  by  the  agitators  among  the  students 
of  Aligarh  College  at  Simla,  who  refused 
to  attend  lectures  and  took  an  oath  to 
support  Mr.  Gandhi's  movement.  The 
students  also  called  upon  the  principal 
to  reject  his  foreign  titles  and  to  decline 
nomination  to  the  United  Provinces 
Legislative  Council,  and  demanded 
that  the  trustees,  who  include  repre- 
sentative Mohammedans  from  various 
parts  of  India,  refuse  the  Government 
grant  for  the  creation  of  a  university. 
This  grant,  sanctioned  by  a  Government 
act,  had  aroused  great  enthusiasm  among 
the  Indian  Mohammedans,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  trustees  would  sanction 
no  such  folly.  It  will  be  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  gauge  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  Gandhi  movement  until  the  elections 
for  the  Legislative  Council  reveal  how 
far  the  policy  of  non-co-operation  has 
been  applied. 

Meanwhile  the  Esher  Committee,  which 
was  appointed  in  July,  1919,  to  inquire 
into  the  administration  and  organization 
of  the  army  in  India,  has  finally  brought 
in  its  report.  The  importance  of  this 
document,  from  the  British  imperialis- 
tic viewpoint,  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated, for  even  though  all  the  recom- 
mendations have  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved, the  report  brings  out  into  strong 
relief,  first,  the  urgent  need  of  drastic 


reforms,  and  second,  the  belief  of  Eng- 
land's military  leaders  that  the  fighting 
front  has  merely  shifted  from  West  to 
East,  and  that  all  future  military  opera- 
tions in  the  East  must  be  covered  by 
the  reorganized  Indian  Army.  The  re- 
port was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Esher,  Sir 
Michael  O'Dwyer  and  other  distinguished 
British  Indian  officials,  including  also 
two  native  representatives,  who  did  not 
concur  in  the  military  principles  laid 
down. 

Apart  from  measures  devised  to  grant 
liberal  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  all 
ranks  in  the  army  in  India,  to  remove 
such  grievances  as  have  been  shown  to 
exist,  and  to  create  new  services,  the 
report  recommended  changes  in  higher 
control,  the  general  effect  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  opposition  press, 
was  to  remove  the  ultimate  authority 
of  the  Indian  Army  from  the  constitu- 
tional authorities  in  India,  and  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  British  Chief  of  Staff,  that 
is,  to  the  War  Office  in  London.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  said: 

The  committee  proceed  logically  from 
their  assumption  that  there  will  be  wars, 
and  lots  of  them,  in  the  Middle  East, 
to  the  inference  that  men  must  be  found 
for  the  fighting,  that  India  must  provide 
them,  and  that  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff  in  London  must  therefore  control 
the  Indian  Army  as  he  will  control  the 
operations.  But  the  War  Office  must  be 
the  servant  of  the  statesman,  and  the 
statesman  must  not  tell  us,  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  envisage  a  future  of  con- 
tinual ■  Eastern  wars,  nor,  promising  to 
India  a  greater  share  in  her  own  govern- 
ment, will  he  provoke  the  charge  of  bad 
faith  and  selfish  exploitation  by  demand- 
ing the  use  of  her  troops  for  imperial 
expeditions,  and  handing  them  over  to 
the  control  of  Whitehall. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Viceroy,  who 
had  been  recalled,  was  given  a  farewell 
banquet  at  Simla  on  Oct.  15.  He  ex- 
pressed his  strong  personal  confidence  in 
India's  future  under  the  act  for  legis- 
lative reforms  and  his  belief  that  the 
British  officials  in  India  would  surmount 
all  difficulties.  Similar  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  William  Meyer,  the  first 
High  Commissioner  for  India,  at  a  recep- 
tion given  him  by  the  Overseas  Club  and 
Patriotic  League  in  London  on  Oct.  21. 


Readjustments  in  France  and  Italy 

The  New  Italian  Ambassador 


FRANCE 

THE  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  French 
Republic,  Nov.  11,  found  it  resolute- 
ly struggling  to  rise  from  the  ruins 
of  war.  The  Government's  anxieties 
and  preoccupations  were  many.  Convic- 
tion that  the  German  Government  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  its  efforts  to 
evade  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  helped  to 
keep  up  a  continual  mood  of  distrust. 
Of  this  state  of  mind  Dr.  von  Mayer — the 
first  German  Ambassador  to  France 
since  1914 — had  heed  when,  in  presenting 
his  credentials  to  M.  Millerand  at  the 
Elysee  on  Sept.  29,  he  said  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  favor- 
able relations  between  his  country  and 
France  "  on  the  bases  created  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles."  President  Mil- 
lerand replied: 

The  entire  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  toward  Germany  is  in- 
spired by  the  thought  that  the  loyal  exe- 
cution of  the  solemn  pact  which  put  an 
end  to  the  war  is  the  only  means  of  re- 
solving practically  the  grave  difficulties 
which  exist  between  the  two  nations,  and 
which  do  not  allow  them  yet  to  collab- 
orate fully  in  the  great  works  of  peace. 

Dr.  Mayer,  in  the  first  official  visit 
paid  by  him  to  M.  Leygues,  the  new 
French  Premier,  renewed  Germany's  as- 
surances of  good  faith.  M.  Leygues  re- 
plied that  all  France  wished  was  certain- 
ty that  the  German  Government  intended 
to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  treaty  inte- 
grally. Once  France  gained  that  assur- 
ance, said  M.  Leygues,  she  would  do  all 
in  her  power  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  normal  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions, and  would  furthermore  strive  to 
make  the  heavy  obligations  of  Germany 
easier. 

France  also  took  a  highly  important 
step  regarding  the  payment  of  the  Ger- 
man reparations.  It  was  stated  semi- 
officially in  Paris  on  Oct.  26  that  the 
Government  was  exchanging  notes  with 
Brussels  and  Londo?i  on  the  procedure 
to  be  adopted  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
Without  payment  of  reparation  money 
the  crying  needs  of  the  devastated  areas 


in  France  could  not  be  satisfied,  and  the 
whole  financial  and  industrial  future  of 
the  country  could  not  be  built  on  any 
firm  foundation.  The  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  toward  the  question  of  repara- 
tions has  given  France  great  cause  for 
anxiety.  M.  Delacroix,  the  Premier  of 
Belgium,  it  is  true,  declared  in  Brussels 
on  Oct.  25  that  France,  Belgium  and 
London  were  all  agreed  that  a  conference 
of  experts,  composed  of  members  of  the 
Reparations  Commission  should  be  held 
in  the  Belgian  capital  to  discuss  the 
whole  subject.  The  French  and  English, 
however,  he  stated,  were  at  odds  on  the 
question  of  further  procedure,  the 
French  advocating  a  conference  of  the 
allied  Ministers  to  consider  the  findings 
of  the  experts,  the  British  voting  for 
another  conference  like  that  of  Spa,  in 
which  the  Germans  should  participate. 

The  rift  between  the  British  and  the 
French  was  widened  still  more  by  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  British  Government  to 
waive  its  treaty  right  to  seize  -German 
property  under  certain  contingencies. 

This  renunciation  was  communicated 
by  the  British  Government  to  Berlin  on 
Oct.  21,  and  the  French  press  bitterly 
complained  that  France  had  received 
word  of  it  only  by  Oct.  25.  The  French 
held  that  this  step  meant  the  encouraging 
of  Germany  to  secure  further  modifica- 
tions of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  the 
placing  of  British  trade  in  a  favored 
position  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  Allies.  By  removing  the  threat  of 
confiscation  hanging  over  Germany's 
head,  it  took  from  the  Entente  the  possi- 
bility of  enforcing  fulfillment  of  the 
treaty.  Hence  the  French  press  fulmi- 
nated, pointing  out  that  Germany  was  al- 
ready preparing  the  way  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Spa  coal  protocol,  which  is 
to  be  renewed  in  January,  1921. 

France  had  given  official  recognition 
to  General  Wrangel's  anti-Bolshevist 
Government  in  South  Russia,  and  the 
collapse  of  his  armies  therefore  came  as 
a  heavy  blow.  The  peace  which  Moscow 
had  concluded  with  Poland  at  Riga  also 
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gave  anxieties  to  the  French  leaders, 
whose  determination  not  to  recognize  the 
Bolsheviki  remained  adamant.  The  har- 
rowing stories  told  by  the  French  prison- 
ers repatriated  from  Russia  toward  the 
end  of  October  only  strengthened  the 
French  attitude  toward  the  Lenin 
regime. 

The  policy  of  the  French  Government 
toward  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Vatican,  it  developed, 
had  received  an  unexpected  check. 
Negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  official 
relations  had  been  initiated  by  M.  Mil- 
lerand  soon  after  he  became  Premier.  It 
was  expected  that  the  final  arrange- 
ments would  be  concluded  by  M.  Hano- 
taux  during  his  visit  to  Rome  as  the 
representative  of  France  at  the  canon- 
ization of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  cause  of 
the  hitch  was  explained — in  an  interest- 
ing article  by  an  eminent  Catholic  au- 
thority in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  October — as  due  to  the  opposition  of 
the  French  clergy  to  the  Associations 
Cultuelles* ' 

The  preliminary  commercial  treaty 
"between  France  and  Czechoslovakia  was 
signed  in  Paris  on  Nov.  4.  Under  its 
terms  the  two  countries  agreed  to  re- 
establish freedom  of  trade  as  far  as 
would  be  possible.  Direct  shipments  of 
Czechoslovak  products  to  France  byway 
of  the  Elbe  River,  as  well  as  through 
passenger  service,  were  provided  for. 
Glass  and  wood,  needed  by  France  for 
the  rebuilding  of  her  devastated  areas, 
were  to  be  sent  in  exchange  for  phos- 
phates, iron  ore  and  such  other  raw  ma- 
terials as  could  be  spared.  This  commer- 
cial treaty  was  said  to  be  only  the  first 
of  a  series  which  France  would  nego- 
tiate with  many  nations. 

French  labor,  at  the  recent  Congress 
of  the  General  Confederation  held  at 
Orleans,  had  resolutely  turned  its  face 
away  from  the  blandishments  of  Lenin. 
It  still  preserved,  however,  its  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  "  capitalistic  and  im- 
perialistic "  aims  of  France  and  her  al- 
lies. The  Congress  of  the  Radical  So- 
cialist   Party    which    opened    at    Stras- 


*The  associations  established  at  the  time 
of  the  separation  for  the  purpose  of  looking- 
after  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France. 


bourg  on  Oct.  14  was  equally  categori- 
cal, blaming  the  "  capitalist "  Govern- 
ment by  speech  and  resolution  for  all  the 
economic  and  other  misfortunes  of 
France,  including  those  caused  solely  by 
the  German  war  of  aggression. 

Thousands  of  men  were  out  of  work, 
and  the  Socialist  and  Radical  elements 
were  seeking  toward  the  end  of  October 
to  work  up  demonstrations  against  the 
Government  on  this  score.  Considerable 
numbers  were  idle  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing city  of  Lyons;  Limoges,  a 
great  shoe  centre,  reported  that  8,000 
workmen  had  been  dismissed.  The  auto- 
mobile, cloth  and  luxury  trades  showed 
similar  conditions.  The  Government 
found  the  situation  sufficiently  serious 
to  call  for  discussion  of  relief  measures. 
One  cause  of  the  industrial  depression 
was  found  in  the  extremely  adverse  rate 
of  exchange.  This  rate  on  Nov.  5  fell 
as  low  as  16.63  francs  for  the  dollar  and 
56.85  for  sterling. 

Another  cause  for  disquietude  was  the 
relation  between  births  and  deaths.  In 
the  twelve  months  following  the  armi- 
stice and  the  return  of  the  French  troops 
only  403,502  births  were  registered  in 
France,  as  against  a  mortality  of  620,000 
during  the  same  period.  The  Oeuvre,  a 
Socialist  organ,  which  has  been  conduct- 
ing  a  vigorous  campaign  for  better  con- 
ditions of  hygiene  and  other  instruction,, 
declared  on  Oct.  23 :  "  If  this  continues, 
France  will  be  doomed."  Among  other 
causes  were  cited  the  high  cost  of  living, 
the  housing  shortage,  and  the  attraction 
of  the  cities,  especially  Paris. 

The  situation  in  France  has,  however, 
its  brighter  side.  The  national  6  per 
cent,  subscription  loan  which  opened  on 
Oct.  20  proved  a  great  success,  and  M. 
Marsal,  the  Minister  of  France,  an- 
nounced on  Nov.  4  that  the  amounts 
subscribed  were  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  any  previous  loan.  The  sum  of 
4,000,000,000  francs  had  been  pledged  by 
banks  and  private  firms  before  the  loan 
was  even  launched.  M.  Marsal,  in  a  pub- 
lic statement,  further  declared  that  ex- 
traordinary progress  had  been  made  by 
French  agriculture,  commerce  and  indus- 
try. The  coal  product  was  satisfactory. 
The  financial  situation  was   sound,  and 
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the  budget  would  be  met  by  taxation. 
Reports  received  in  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember showed  that  the  devastated  areas 
were  rapidly  recovering;  from  70  to  89 
per  cent,  of  the  factories  had  been  re- 
built and  were  continuing  their  former 
production. 

ITALY 

The  Rapallo  agreement  between  Italy 
and  Jugoslavia,  giving  to  Italy  the 
Fiume-Liabach  railway  as  far  north  as 
the  junction  at  St.  Peter,  and  desig- 
nating Fiume  as  an  independent  State 
with  Italian  contiguity  of  territory  be- 
tween it  and  Istria  Italiana,  will  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  Trieste,  which  has 
been,  both  from  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial points  of  view,  marking  time 
while  awaiting  the  settlement.  For  upon 
the  extent  of  Italian  control  over  Fiume 
will  depend  inversely  the  status  of 
Trieste  as  a  commercial  city. 

Before  the  war  Trieste  was  the  great 
trading  centre  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
main  artery  through  which  the  markets 
of  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Prague  re- 
ceived the  bulk  of  their  imports.  In 
1913  more  than  14,000  vessels  and  nearly 
5,000,000  tons  of  freight  used  its  harbor, 
which  through  the  war  remained  and 
still  remains  stagnant,  because  even 
since  the  armistice  its  trade  has  been 
diverted  to  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg. 

The  judicial  inquiry  into  the  frauds 
alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  on  the 
State  by  the  profiteers,  or  pescicani,  re- 
sulted on  Oct.  27  in  the  arrest  of  sev- 
eral notables  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Trust  of  Genoa  and  the  olive 
oil  refineries  of  Porto  Maurizio.  The 
Roman  paper,  Epoca,  first  disclosed  the 
frauds,  in  which  it  is  charged  that  in 
receiving  oil  by-products  for  ammuni- 
tion purposes  the  Government  was 
mulcted  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000. 

The  importance  of  the  conviction  of 
Alfredo  Cocchi  at  Bologna  on  Oct.  29 
for  the  murder  of  Ruth  Cruger  in  New 
York,  in  February,  1917,  and  his  sen- 
tence to  twenty-seven  years'  penal  servi- 
tude, reposes  in  the  vindication  of  the 
Italian  law,  which,  while  offering  to  try 
delinquents  for  crimes  committed  abroad, 


forbids  their  extradition  for  trial  at  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
The  audience  at  the  trial  showed  its  feel- 
ing against  the  defendant  to  an  extent 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  Italian  ap- 
proval of  the  procedure  and  the  sen- 
tence. 

The  Italian  Government  announced  on 


DR.  VON  MAYER 

New  German  Ambassador  to  France 

(©    Underwood   &    Underwood) 


Nov.  5  that  Senator  Professor  Vittorio 
Rolandi  Ricci  would  succeed  Baron 
Camillo  Avezzana  as  Italian  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington,  thus  putting  to 
rest  the  idea  that  the  Italian  press  in 
America  had  succeeded  in  having  Signor 
Avezzana  retained,  or  that  his  successor 
was  to  be  the  supposed  pro-German, 
Baron  Carlo  Aliotti. 

Signor  Ricci,  like  Aliotti,  is  a  friend 
of  Premier  Giolitti ;  indeed,  he  was  made 
Senator  in  one  of  Giolitti's  former  ad- 
ministrations by  royal  decree,  dated 
March  17,  1912.  He  was  born  in  1860, 
at  Albenga,  a  seaport  forty-four  miles 
southwest    of    Genoa.      As    student   and 
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teacher  he  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  University  of  Genoa,  where  he 
took  his  first  degree  in  jurisprudence  at 
the  age  of  20,  became  lecturer  on  com- 
mercial law  and  was  finally  admitted 
to  the  Faculty.  He  specialized  in  com- 
mercial, maritime  and  mercantile  law, 
both  Italian  and  foreign,  and  as  his  fame 
spread  he  had  at  one  time  or  another 
most  of  the  large  shipping  firms  of 
Southern  Europe  among  his  clients. 

SPAIN 

Sefior  Dato,  the  Prime  Minister,  ob- 
tained the  King's  signature  to  a  decree 
dissolving  the  Cortes,  and  general  elec- 
tions were  set  for  December,  with  a 
meeting  of  the  new  Cortes  in  January. 
As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  holds  the  elections  in 
Spain,  is  in  an  enormously  strong  posi- 
tion, and  invariably  is  able  to  produce 
a  majority.  In  the  forthcoming  elections 
Sefior  Dato  claims  a  majority  of  at  least 
200  Deputies  for  the  Conservatives.  The 
parties  of  Senor  Maura  and  Sefior  La 
Cierva  will  adopt  an  attitude  of  tolera- 
tion, according  to  Spanish  reports,  and 
only  seriously  contest  those  seats  where 
it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  Lib- 
erals should  be  represented  by  strong 
men. 

The  sentence  of  sixteen  years'  impris- 
onment imposed  on  Don  Miguel  de  Una- 
muno,  the  famous  Greek  scholar,  for- 
merly rector  and  still  professor  of  Sala- 
manca University,  for  having  attacked 
King  Alfonso  in  newspaper  articles, 
caused  resentment  amid  academic  bodies 
all  over  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  many  remonstrances,  petitions  and 
even  threats  poured  into  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Justice.  But  the 
Judges  had  invoked  the  letter  of  an  an- 
cient law  and  merely  intended  that  their 
sentence  should  serve  as  a  warning  that 
it  was  bad  policy  to  leave  archaic  laws 
on  the  statute  book.  So  the  Don  is  still 
at  his  home  and  continues  to  lecture  at 
the  university  without  fearing  the  possi- 
bility of  even  sixteen  days  in  jail. 

The  bullfighters  throughout  Spain 
formed  a  union  and  immediately  took 
measures  to  demand  higher  wages  and  a 


change  of  rules  in  regard  to  their  work 
in  the  arena  tending  to  make  this  work 
less  perilous. 

On  Oct.  30  the  New  German  Ambassa- 
dor,  Count  Ernst   Langwerth  von   Sim- 


DR.    G.    MOTTA 

Recently    elected    President    of    Switzerland, 

succeeding  M.  Ador 


mern,    presented    his    letters    to    King 
Alfonso. 

The  labor,  industrial  and  socialist  sit- 
uation continued  to  develop  along  the 
lines  observed  in  Italy,  but  the  Govern- 
ment and  employers  were  more  inclined 
to  use  drastic  measures  than  in  Italy. 
The  periodic  demonstrative  strikes  of  the 
Syndicalists  continued  with  added  incon- 
venience and  loss  to  the  public  and  with 
augmenting  public  resentment. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  executive  of  the  Swiss  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  decided  against  ad- 
herence to  the  Third  or  Commercial  In- 
ternational. A  resolution  adopted  at  a 
conference  in  Olten  by  40  votes  to  18  de- 
clares as  follows: 

The  executive  of  the  Swiss  Social  Demo- 
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cratic  Party  rescinds  its  resolution  of 
April,  1920,  concerning  adherence  to  the 
Third  International  and  suggests  to  the 
extraordinary  party  congress  that  the 
twenty-one  conditions  upon  which  ad- 
mission   to    the    Moscow    organization    is 


made  contingent  be  rejected  as  unaccept- 
able. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  decided  to 
recognize  the  Horthy  regime  in  Hungary 
and  to  resume  diplomatic  relations. 


Movement  for  a  Dutch  Republic 

Affairs  in  Belgium 


HOLLAND 

THE  Dutch  are  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  making  Holland  a  repub- 
lic. A  commission  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution,  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted on  Nov.  5,  recommended  that 
hereafter,  unless  there  is  a  direct  male 
descendant  of  a  male  ruler,  the  throne 
shall  go  to  some  male  of  the  second  gen- 
eration of  the  last  King.  In  the  event 
of  there  being  no  direct  male  successor, 
the  people  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
change  the  country's  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  there  are  no  male  heirs  -of  the 
second  generation  to  King  Willem  III., 
who  died  in  1890,  Holland  may  become 
a  republic  unless  the  little  Princess  Juli- 
ana, his  granddaughter,  and  only  child 
of  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  is  now  11  years  old,  some 
day  gives  birth  to  a  son  by  a  husband 
whom  the  Dutch  Parliament  approves  as 
her  consort. 

Holland  has  established  a  great  cordon 
along  the  German  frontier  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  large  numbers  of  Bolshevist 
agents.  Persons  wishing  to  cross  in 
either  direction  must  pass  through  fron- 
tier posts  and  over  recognized  highways, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  shot.  The  Neth- 
erlands Government  has  warned  the 
United  States  that  Bolshevist  agents  are 
endeavoring  to  come  to  America  as  mem- 
bers of  crews. 

Lieutenant  Count  Detif  Moltke,  who 
said  he  accompanied  the  Kaiser  from 
Spa  to  Amerongen,  in  a  published  article 
asserts  that  the  Dutch  Consul  in  Brus- 
sels warned  the  Government  on  the  night 
of  Nov.  10,  1918,  of  William's  plan  of 
flight,  and  that  the  Kaiser  by  telegraph 
asked  permission  of  Queen  Wilhelmina 
to  enter  Holland.     On  arriving  at  the 


frontier,  the  Kaiser  was  informed  that 
the  Queen  had  put  Count  Bentinck's 
castle  at  his  disposal. 

The  Kaiser's  compensation  from  the 
Prussian  State  is  likely  to  form  the 
chief  issue  at  the  coming  elections  in 
Prussia.  The  Government  had  proposed 
to  give  him  1,000,000,000  marks  in  settle- 
ment of  the  Hohenzollem  claims,  but 
the  Parliamentary  committee  adjourned 
consideration  of  the  proposal.  The*  So- 
cialists brought  out  the  fact  that  he  had 
received  nearly  100,000,000  marks  since 
his  flight  to  Holland.  The  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment estimates  the  Kaiser's  income 
at  the  normal  equivalent  of  $522,600  an- 
nually, and  makes  him  pay  an  income 
tax  on  that  amount  This  year's  tax  levy 
on  the  exile  is  expected  to  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  town  of  Doom  by  about 
$13,265,  which  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire municipal  tax  receipts. 

The  Dutch  Government  is  relaxing 
some  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
Kaiser  at  the  time  of  the  Kapp  uprising 
in  Germany.  He  is  permitted  to  go  about 
more  freely,  although  still  confined  to 
territorial  limits  set  by  a  royal  decree, 
including  the  villages  of  Doom  and 
Amerongen.  He  now  leads  the  life  of  a 
Dutch  country  gentleman,  calling  on 
noble  families  in  the  vicinity,  principally 
those  whose  heads  belong  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  of  which  order,  as  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Kaiser  was  the  leader. 

The  Amsterdam  Handelsblad  on  Oct. 
30  published  what  appeared  to  be  a  semi- 
official explanation  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  the  former  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William.  It  stated  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  leave  Holland  any 
time  he  desired,  but  so  long  as  he  is  in 
Holland  he  must  remain  under  strict 
control. 
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BELGIUM 

King  Albert  made  a  dramatic  return 
to  his  capital  after  his  tour  in  Brazil. 
Landing  at  Lisbon,  he  went  by  train  to 
Tours,  France,  and  there  took  an  air- 
plane which  landed  him  and  his  aid,  Gen- 
eral du  Jardin,  at  Le  Bourget,  outside 
Paris.  There  they  took  two  airplanes 
and  completed  the  journey  to  Brussels, 
arriving  on  Nov.  3.  He  immediately 
plunged  into  work,  Premier  Delacroix 
offering  him  the  resignation  of  the  Cab- 
inet, which  had  been  determined  upon 
during  his  absence.  After  receiving  the 
Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  party  leaders  on  Nov. 
4,  he  persuaded  M.  Delacroix  to  retain 
the  Premiership  and  keep  the  Cabinet 
together,  at  least  provisionally. 

A  Belgian  Trade  Union  Congress  on 
Oct.  19  passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
socialization  of  various  industries.  Coal 
miners  in  the  Charleroi  district  struck 
on  Nov.  2,  the  owners'  association  hav- 
ing rejected  a  demand  for  an  increase  of 
5    francs    daily   in   wages.      The    strike 


spread  to  other  regions,  and  by  Nov.  11 
there  were  40,000  men  out,  with  threats 
of  a  general  strike  on  Nov.  15  affecting 
150,000  coal  miners. 

Belgium  recently  demanded  of  Holla*" 
the  extradition  of  Professor  de  vi  ^, 
formerly  librarian  of  Ghent  University, 
on  a  charge  of  treason  for  having  en- 
gaged in  the  Flemish  separatist  move- 
ment under  German  auspices  during  the 
war.  Holland  refused  to  surrender  him, 
on  the  ground  that  the  charge  was  polite 
ical.  On  Nov.  1  Belgium  renewed  the 
demand,  charging  the  professor  with 
theft  in  using  for  fuel  at  his  house  in 
Ghent  some  Government  property,  con- 
sisting of  old  boxes,  old  books  and  some 
coal  which  belonged  to  the  library  of  the 
university.  Holland  referred  the  de- 
mand to  a  commission  to  decide  the  case. 

The  death  of  General  Leman,  the 
heroic  defender  of  Liege,  who  delayed 
the  German  armies  in  their  invasion  of 
Belgium  in  August,  1914,  occurred  on 
Oct.  17,  and  was  the  occasion  of  general 
regret  throughout  the  country. 


Conservative  Trend  in  Scandinavia 

Fall  of  Sweden's  Socialist  Ministry — Status  of  the  Aland 

Situation 


SWEDEN 

THE  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  headed 
by  Prime  Minister  Hjalmar  Brant- 
ing,  the  Socialist  leader,  on  Oct.  22, 
was  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
new  elections  to  the  Riksdag.  The  general 
election  in  September  had  deprived  M. 
Branting's  party  of  ten  seats  and  the 
Independent  Socialists  of  four.  This 
put  the  parties  of  the  Left  into  a 
minority  in  the  Second  Chamber 
and  made  the  Social  Democrats  the 
largest  party  there.  Thus  the  Gov- 
ernment lost  its  majority  in  the  Riksdag 
and  the  Liberals  refused  to  join  the 
Socialists  in  reconstructing  the  former 
Coalition  Government.  Hjalmar  Brant- 
ing,  the  first  Socialist  to  become  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  had  entered 
the  Premiership  March  10,  after  the  fall 
of    M.    Eden's    Coalition    Cabinet.      The 


resignation  of  the  Branting  Cabinet  is 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  leading  Swedish 
press,  as  the  whole  industrial  fabric  of 
the  nation  is  greatly  weakened  from  the 
bad  effects  of  his  labor  legislation  and 
heavy  taxes. 

The  King  encountered  much  difficulty 
in  finding  a  man  qualified  to  form  a 
new  Government,  but  a  new  Cabinet  was 
announced  on  Oct.  29,  with  Baron  Louis 
de  Ger  as  Prime  Minister,  Count  Wran- 
gel  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
a  staff  of  experts  heading  the  various 
departments.  Of  the  new  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters one-third  took  part  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  various  times  during  the  war; 
others  are  under  the  influence  of  one 
or  the  other  dominant  political  faction. 
There  is  considerable  anxiety  as  to 
whether  the  Cabinet  can  unite  on  a 
common  working  plan. 
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On  the  very  day  of  the  Branting  Gov- 
ernment's resignation  it  refused  permis- 
sion to  G.  S.  Zinoviev,  one  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  delegates  to  the  Socialist  confer- 
ence in  Halle,  Germany,  to  pass  through 
Sweden  on  his  way  back  to  Russia.  Zin- 
oviev, who  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Third  International 
and  one  of  the  four  chiefs  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, had  been  expelled  from  Germany  by 
the  Berlin  Government  for  urging  the 
Germans  to  rebel,  slay  the  bourgeoisie 
and  help  carry  out  the  proletarian  pro- 
gram for  a  world  revolution.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  Branting  and  his  party 
that  Sweden  did  not  go  pro-German  dur- 
ing the  war.  There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  of  Branting's  patriotism,  and  in 
many  quarters  regret  was  expressed 
that  his  Ministry  could  not  remain  until 
the  settlement  of  the  Aland  question, 
which  continues  to  be  the  leading  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  Swedish  press. 

The  Finlanders  (Finland  Swedes)  are 
as  much  opposed  to  letting  the  islands  go 
as  the  Finns,  against  whose  domi- 
nant political  power  they  fear  to  be  ra- 
cially weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  Aland 
Swedes.  An  interesting  comparison  of 
the  Finlanders*  attitude  with  that  of  the 
Swedes  in  Sweden  is  afforded  by  an  in- 
terview published  Oct.  8  in  Hufvudstads- 
bladet,  a  Finlander  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Helsingfors,  in  which  an  Aland 
Island  official  said: 

The  general  mood  is  not  such  as  one 
would  believe  from  expressions  in  the 
Aland  newspapers  and  in  the  Swedish 
press.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Aland- 
ers  now  wish  to  become  Swedish.  In  an 
eventual  plebiscite  almost  all  votes  will 
be  for  annexation  to  Sweden.  This  does 
not  mean  that  greater  discontent  would 
arise  if  the  islands  had  to  belong  to  Fin- 
land. In  going  about  the  islands  in  con- 
nection with  the  Landsting  (Senate)  elec- 
tion I  found  nothing  to  make  a  change  of 
opinion  impossible.  In  Vardo  many  ques- 
tioned whether  it  would  be  wise  to  break 
With  Finland.  In  Geta  also  this  sort  of 
opinion  prevailed. 

The  fishing  population  generally  seemed 
out  of  sympathy  with  joining  Sweden. 
The  land-owning  peasants  wielded  such 
control  over  their  tenants  and  subordi- 
nates that  few  of  them  spoke  for  the 
union.  Men  in  authority,  however,  em- 
phatically alleged  that  the  agitation  for 
joining  Sweden  has  been  so  strong  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  will  surely 
vote  for  it. 


The  Finnish  contention  that  "  Finland 
cannot  concede  that  the  Alanders  have 
any  right  to  conspire  against  a  country' 
which  for  many  hundred  years  has  been 
their  fatherland,  nor  that  the  principle 
of  self-determination  of  nationalities  can 
be  applied  in  this  particular  case,"  was 
controverted  by  the  Commission  of  Ju- 
risconsults in  its  report  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Sept.  16.  The 
three  jurists  reasoned  that,  as  Finland 
was  not  a  constituted  nation  when  the 
Alanders  decided  by  plebiscite  in  1917 
that  they  desired  union  with  Sweden,  the 
Aland  question  is  .an  international  con- 
cern, and  not  a  mere  matter  of  Finnish 
domestic  policy. 

Without  approving  the  commission's 
reasoning,  the  League  Council  adopted 
this  conclusion  and  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion and  make  a  proposal  for  a  settle- 
ment of  it.  This  proposal  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  contending  Governments  as 
a  suggestion,  according  to  the  League 
covenant.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  League  will  use  its  machinery  to  en- 
force the  decision  so  reached. 

This  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  com- 
posed of  Baron  Bienes,  ex-Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium;  M.  F.  Cal- 
lender,  ex-Minister  of  Justice  of  Switzer- 
land, and  M.  W.  Ferrari,  representative 
of  Italy  in  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  President  Wilson  was  request- 
ed to  designate  the  fourth  member,  and 
he  selected  Judge  Abram  I.  Elkus  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge 
Elkus  accepted  and  was  appointed  by 
Leon  Bourgeois,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations,  on  Nov.  4. 
As  the  United  States  is  not  a  member 
of  the  League,  Judge  Elkus  does  not 
serve  as  a  representative  of  this  coun- 
try, but  simply  as  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  a  nation  that  is  neutral  in  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  or- 
dered to  go  to  the  Aland  Islands,  hold 
conferences  there,  in  Finland  and  in 
Sweden  with  representatives  of  both 
Governments  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  rapid  inquiry  into  the  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  question,  and 
to  present  a  report  to  the  League  Coun- 
cil by  Nov.  15. 


CONSERVATIVE  TREND  IN  SCANDINAVIA 
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It  is  the  strategic  position  of  the  is- 
lands that  gives  them  their  international 
importance.  It  makes  them  the  key  to 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and,  in  the  often 
used  Napoleonic  phrase,  "  a  pistol  point- 
ed at  the  heart  of  Sweden."  Though 
Swedish  publicists  have  written  reams 
upon  the  Alands  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Swedish  scheme  of  national  defense, 
Sweden  alleges  no  other  motive  for 
claiming  the  islands  than  a  humanita- 
rian desire  to  protect  the  Swedes,  who 
comprise  95  per  cent,  of  the  Aland  pop- 
ulation. 

Sweden  contends  that  the  Alands  are 
historically  separate  and  distinct  from 
Finland.  Until  1809,  when  Sweden  was 
compelled  by  threats  to  cede  to  Russia 
the  eastern  portion  of  what  was  then  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden,  the  archipelago 
constituted  a  geographical  link  between 
the  parts  of  the  kingdom  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The 
Swedes  point  out  that  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  on  which  the  claims 
of  the  Alanders  are  founded,  has  served 
equally  as  the  basis  of  the  liberation  of 
Finland  from  Russia.  The  Finns  con- 
tend that  allowing  the  Alands  to  join 
Sweden  would  turn  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
into  a  Swedish  lake. 

Sweden  has  begun  to  import  coal  from 
British  Columbia  in  vessels  of  its  own 
sending,  the  first  cargo,  4,500  tons,  hav- 
ing left  Vancouver  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

Dr.  Karl  Fries,  Secretary  of  the  Swed- 
ish Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  Oct.  19  accepted  the 
post  of  Secretary-General  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  World  Union,  his  headquarters  to 
be  in  Geneva. 

NORWAY 

The  reactionary  turn  of  Norwegian 
labor  sentiment  against  Soviet  Russia 
was  evidenced  by  the  fiasco  of  Litvinov 
as  Lenin's  commercial  emissary  in  Nor- 
way through  September  and  the-  first 
week  in  October.  In  negotiating  for  the 
opening  of  commercial  relations  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  Norway,  Litvinov  de- 
manded that  a  large  commercial  delega- 
tion be  allowed  to  enter  Norway,  the 
members  of  which  should  enjoy  all  diplo- 
matic privileges.  In  the  second  place  he 
asked  that  all  merchandise  destined  for 


Russia  might  freely  traverse  Norwegian 
territory.  The  Norwegian  -Government 
refused  these  requests  and  proposed  the 
sending  of  a  Russian  delegation  of  ten 
members,  who  should  not  possess  diplo- 
matic immunity,  and  who  must  abstain 
from  all  propaganda.  As  to  the  free 
passage  of  merchandise,  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  that  question. 

Litvinov  continued  to  organize  a  Bol- 
shevist agitation  in  Norway  against  the 
Government,  with  the  aim  of  compelling 
it  to  modify  its  conditions.  He  formed 
an  agreement  with  the  delegates  of  the 
fishermen  of  Northern  Norway,  by  which 
the  Soviet  Government  would  immediate- 
ly acquire  200  tons  of  fish  actually  in 
stock,  and  800  tons  to  be  delivered  in 
May,  1921.  The  payments  were  not  to 
be  completed  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  commercial  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Norway  and  that  of 
Soviet  Russia.  This  clause,  which  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Soviet  Government 
a  means  of  pressure  on  the  Norwegian 
Government,  provoked  a  strong  reaction 
in  political  circles.  It  was  sharply  at- 
tacked by  the  press  of  all  parties,  except 
the  Socialist.  On  Oct.  6  Litvinov  quietly 
took  leave  of  Christiania  and  of  the  only 
country  except  Denmark,  outside  of  Rus- 
sia, from  which  he  was  not  officially 
barred. 

The  moderate  section  of  the  Norwegian 
Labor  Party  published,  Oct.  9,  a  mani- 
festo appealing  to  Norwegian  workers  to 
reject  the  conditions  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national. Acceptance  of  these  conditions, 
the  manifesto  declared,  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  workers,  excluding  them  for 
many  years  from  all  political  influence 
in  Norway.  M.  Lian,  radical  Labor 
leader  and  President  of  the  Trade  Union 
National  Executive,  said  in  a  speech  that 
association  with  Moscow  was  too  dan- 
gerous, and  he  advised  the  Labor  Party 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
Third  International. 

[The  award  of  the  1920  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature  to  Knut  Hamsun,  the  Nor- 
wegian novelist,  is  treated  on  Page  518.] 

DENMARK 

Slight  Socialist  gains  in  the  Rigsdag 
elections,  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
North    Slesvig    to    Denmark,    made    no 
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material  change  in  the  political  situation. 
The  Neergaard  Ministry  has  a  safe  ma- 
jority, based  on  a  combination  of  the 
Conservatives  and  the'Moderate  Left. 

In  the  last  week  in  October  the  Danish 
Government  secured  a  loan  from  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  of  $25,- 
000,000,  to  be  used  as  compensation  for 
public  buildings  and  other  property 
taken  over  by  Denmark  in  the  reunited 
Slesvig  districts.  This  loan  is  to  run 
for  twenty-five  years  at  interest  of  9  to 
9.5  per  cent.,  allowing  for  differences 
of  exchange  and  fluctuations. 


M.  H.  P.  Steensby,  Professor  of  Geog- 
raphy at  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
died  suddenly,  Oct.  22,  on  his  return 
voyage  from  America,  where  he  had  been 
conducting  an  investigation  into  the  old 
Norse  voyages  to  various  parts  of  the 
North  American  coast.  He  published  a 
study  of  this  problem  in  his  article, 
"  The  Norsemen's  Route  from  Greenland 
to  Vinland."  He  had  treated  his  special 
subject,  the  Eskimo,  in  his  book,  "The 
Ethonology  and  Anthropo-Geography  of 
the  Polar  Eskimo." 


Germany's  Reparation  Problems 

Allied  Plan  for  Fixing  the  Total  Indemnity — Formation  of 
Gigantic  Business  Combinations 


GERMANY 

AFTER  exchanges  of  views  between 
the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments, the  French  Foreign  Office 
definitely  announced  on  Nov.  11  that  the 
details  of  the  plan  had  been  settled  for 
fixing  the  reparations  to  be  made  by 
Germany  for  her  part  in  starting  the 
World  War. 

This  plan,  as  reported  from  Paris  and 
London  a  few  days  before,  provides  (1) 
for  a  conference  at  Brussels  of  allied  ex- 
perts, chosen  by  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion, who  will  hear  German  representa- 
tives and  report  to  the  commission;  (2) 
a  meeting  at  Geneva  of  the  allied  Pre- 
miers with  representatives  of  Germany; 
(3)  a  session  of  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion in  Paris  to  consider  the  reports  from 
Brussels  and  Geneva  and  to  fix  the  total 
of  the  German  obligations;  (4)  a  con- 
ference of  the  chief  allied  Premiers  to 
take  up  the  execution  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon. 

In  a  note  sent  by  M:  Leygues,  the 
French  Premier,  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador on  Nov.  12  it  was  stated  that  the 
Geneva  conference  would  be  held  after 
tjie  coming  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia, 
or,  at  the  latest,  early  in  February,  so 
that  the  amount  of  the  total  reparation 
would  be  ready  to  be  presented  to  Ger- 


many some  time  before  May,  the  date 
fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

In  a  statement  issued  in  Paris  Oct.  28 
the  Reparation  Commission  added  83,000 
tons  of  port  material,  including  floating 
docks,  cranes,  &c,  to  the  193,000  already 
agreed  upon  as  compensation  by  Ger- 
many for  the  sinking  of  the  German 
fleet  in  Scapa  Flow,  thus  ending  that  in- 
cident. 

Publication  in  the  German  press  of  a 
reported  peremptory  demand  by  the 
Reparation  Commission  for  the  delivery 
of  810,000  milch  cows  and  several  thou- 
sand head  of  other  cattle  to  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy  and  Serbia,  in  fulfillment  of 
Article  235  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  roused 
much  indignant  comment  in  Germany; 
later  it  developed,  however,  that  the 
commission  was  merely  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  the  Allies  and  to  Germany 
to  effect  a  partial  settlement,  in  kind,  of 
the  first  installment  of  20,000,000,000 
gold  marks  due  May  1,  1921,  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.  It  was  stated 
that  the  figures  were  subject  to  discus- 
sion and  adjustment. 

When  700  cows  from  the  United 
States,  the  first  of  2,500  to  be  presented 
to  Germany  by  Americans  and  Germans, 
arrived  in  Hamburg  Nov.  12,  the  Amer- 
ican   dairy   company   handling   the   gift 
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demanded  assurance  that  they  would  not 
be  included  in  any  cattle  levy  by  the  Al- 
lies. 

Insistence  by  the  German  Government 
that  there  was  no  justification  for  the 
allied  commissioners'  plan  for  the  de- 
struction of  Diesel  motors  taken  from 
submarines  for  use  in  industry,  and  for 
the  prohibition  of  their  manufacture,  had 
the  effect,  according  to  a  Paris  cable- 
gram of  Nov.  9,  of  causing  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors  to  decide  that  the  mak- 
ing of  the  motors  might  be  continued, 
with  guarantees  that  they  would  be  used 
only  for  industrial  purposes  and  civilian 
aircraft. 

Much  rejoicing  was  caused  in  German 
business  circles  by  the  announcement  on 
Oct.  26  that  Great  Britain  had  renounced 
her  right  under  the  Peace  Treaty  to  con- 
fiscate German  property  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  case  Germany  failed  to  live 
up  to  the  reparation  terms,  and  this 
move  was  hailed  as  the  first  big  step 
toward  a  rapprochement  between  the 
two  nations.  Speaking  in  the  Reichstag 
on  Oct.  29,  however,  Foreign  Minister 
Simons  said  Great  Britain's  action  must 
not  be  exaggerated,  "  as  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  economic  and  personal 
interests  of  Great  Britain."  He  went  on 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  carrying 
out  all  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  and 
restoring  the  devastated  regions.  On 
Nov.  2  a  London  report,  made  public  in 
Ottawa  by  Thomas  Mulvey,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  said  that  the  British 
decision  referred  only  to  German  prop- 
erty brought  into  the  country  since  Jan. 
10,  1920,  the  date  on  which  the  Peace 
Treaty  became  effective.  Economic  re- 
strictions on  traffic  between  Germany 
and  Italy  were  reported  abolished  by  the 
Italian  Government  on  Nov.  5. 

Up  to  Nov.  15  no  decision  had  been 
reached  as  to  how  the  disarming  was  to 
be  effected  of  the  Bavarian  Home 
Guards  (the  main  body  of  the  illegal 
armed  reactionary  body  called  the 
"  Orgesch  ") ,  in  accord  with  a  demand 
served  upon  both  Berlin  and  Munich  by 
the  Allies.  It  was  expected,  however, 
that  the  negotiations  under  way  between 
Dr.  Peters,  the  National  Disarmament 
Commissioner,   and   Dr.    Kahr,   the   Ba- 


varian Premier,  would  result  in  a  com- 
promise that  would  save  the  faces  of  the 
main  personages  concerned  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the,  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  district,  said  to  be  threatened  by 
France  if  the  Home  Guards  were  not 
dissolved.  Under  the  pretext  of  want- 
ing to  help  the  Regular  Army  put  down 
possible  Communist  uprisings,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  "  Orgesch  "  continued  to  main- 
tain irregular  armed  forces  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  despite  orders  of 
dissolution  hurled  at  them  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  various  provinces. 

Fear  of  possible  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  mines  in  the  event  of  failure  by 
Germany  to  deliver  the  2,000,000  tons  of 
coal  a  month  required  by  the  Spa  agree- 
ment not  only  caused  a  speeding  up  in 
production,  but  more  or  less  talk  about 
the  destruction  of  the  mines  in  case  of 
such  occupation.  The  Ministry  of  Labor 
awarded  the  Ruhr  miners  a  rise  of  2 
marks  a  shift  for  underground  workers 
and  25  pfennigs  an  hour  for  outside 
men,  with  an  extra  S  marks  a  day  for 
married  men  and  a  mark  a  shift  for  each 
child.  It  was  also  announced  that  the 
Government  had  ordered  clothes  and 
shoes  to  the  value  of  83,500,000  marks 
to  be  sold  to  the  miners  at  cut  rates, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  general  campaign 
to  lower  the  cost  of  living. 

Not  only  did  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  coal  output  in  announcing  its  award, 
but  also  put  into  the  Independent  Social- 
ist bill  for  the  socialization  of  the  mines 
a  provision  for  the  payment  of  premiums 
for  extra  production.  The  Independent 
Socialist  Party  organ,  Freiheit,  came  out 
on  Oct.  23  with  a  call  to  the  working 
people  of  the  nation  to  back  up  the 
Socialist  Deputies  in  their  campaign  for 
nationalizing  the  mines  as  the  first  step 
toward  bringing  about  the  Socialist  pro- 
gram and  lightening  the  burden  of  un- 
employment accumulating  upon  the  na- 
tion's shoulders.  But,  although  the 
Reichstag  opened  its  Fall  session  on  Oct. 
19,  nothing  had  been  done  toward  social- 
izing the  mines  up  to  Nov.  15.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  influence  of  Hugo 
Stinnes  and  the  other  big  German  indus- 
trialists was   greater  with  the   Fehren- 
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bach  Government  than  that  of  the  Social- 
ists and  labor  unions,  despite  the  latter's 
talk  of  a  general  strike  unless  the  mines 
were  socialized  soori'?t  As  a  counter-pro- 
posal the  Nationalist  and  big  business 
parties  suggested  the  conscription  of 
labor,  hoping  thus  to  dampen  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  workers  for  socialization. 

In  the  meantime  German  industry  con- 
tinued to  be  centralized  through  the 
formation  of  gigantic  trusts,  embracing 
the  leading  iron  and  steel  mines  and 
mills,  the  coal  mines  and  electric  com- 
panies and  the  banks.  The  leading  spirit 
in  these  combines  was  Herr  Stinnes. 
The  Deutsche  Bank  increased  its  capi- 
talization from  275,000,000  to  400,000,- 
000  marks  and  took  over  three  more 
smaller  banking  concerns.  In  what  some 
Berlin  correspondents  called  an  attempt 
to  start  a  backfire  against  the  tendency 
toward  socialization  of  industry,  a  group 
of  big  industrialists,  including  Stinnes, 
Voegler  and  Silverberg,  presented  a  plan 
to  the  National  Economic  Council  pro- 
viding for  the  reorganization  of  industry 
by  forming  trusts  under  a  minimum  of 
State  control,  by  the  elimination  of  the 
middlemen,  and  the  granting  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  administrative  participa- 
tion to  labor.  The  council  approved  this 
scheme,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken 
toward  putting  it  in  operation.  While 
some  German  companies  reported  huge 
profits  and  told  of  landing  big  orders 
from  abroad,  the  number  of  unemployed 
workers  continued  to  increase;  the  Min- 
istry of  Labor  estimated  that  it  would 
soon  reach  3,000,000. 

The  loosening  of  control  over  trading 
in  foodstuffs  effected  late  in  September 
did  not  improve  the  situation.  Food  Min- 
ister Hermes  told  the  Main  Committee 
of  the  Reichstag  on  Nov.  9  that  grain 
deliveries  were  behind,  and  that  severe 
penalties  would  be  applied  to  illicit  traf- 
ficking in  wheat  and  flour.  Neverthe- 
less, through  a  daily  importation  of 
about  10,000  tons  and  the  delivery  of 
twice  that  amount  from  domestic  sources, 
Herr  Hermes  hoped  to  have  a  supply  of 
950,000  tons  of  grain  on  hand  by  Dec.  31, 
thus  insuring  the  needed  supply  of  flour 
up  to  March  31.  Several  cities  reported 
that   they  were   unable   to   obtain   their 


share  of  potatoes  for  the  Winter  because 
of  the  greed  of  the  agrarians. 

The  most  serious  strike  of  the  period 
was  that  of  the  electricians  employed  by 
the  City  of  Berlin,  who  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  decision  of  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee which  had  awarded  wage  in- 
creases to  the  municipal  employes  total- 
ing 44,000,000  marks  a  year,  and  went 
out  on  an  "  outlaw  "  strike  Nov.  6,  tying 
up  the  power  plants  and  stopping  the 
lighting  and  street  car  services.  After 
causing  the  citizens  much  inconvenience 
the  strikers  returned  to  work  on  Nov.  10 
under  threats  of  force. 

The  split  in  the  Independent  Socialist 
Party  resulting  from  the  acceptance  by 
the  Halle  convention  of  the  twenty-one 
points  of  admission  laid  down  by  the 
Third  Communist  International  continued 
to  grow.  The  Independent  representa- 
tives in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  the  Ber- 
lin Municipal  Council  and  several  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  their  confreres  in  the  Reichstag 
and  divided  into  two  opposing  groups, 
with  the  moderates  in  the  majority.  The 
extremists  were  labeled  the  "  New 
Communists,"  and  on  Oct.  26  a  Berlin 
report  said  they  had  decided  to  join  the 
Communist  Party.  This  was  followed  by 
a  report  on  Nov.  10  to  the  effect  that 
the  Communist  Party  had  held  a  conven- 
tion and  voted  for  the  merger,  which  was 
to  be  formally  accomplished  at  a  joint 
convention  in  December.  The  Com- 
munists voted  to  avoid  direct  action  in 
the  sense  of  an  immediate  revolution,  but 
decided  to  start  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  the  formation  of  radical  shop  coun- 
cils and  the  socialization  of  all  industry. 
Thf>  moderate  wing  of  the  Independents 
appears  to  have  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  party  name  and  most  of  the  news- 
papers, including  such  leading  organs  as 
the  Berliner  Freiheit  and  the  Leipziger 
Volkszeitung.  The  sentiment  of  the  rank 
and  file,  numbering  nearly  1,000,000  dues- 
paying  members,  seems  to  be  about 
equally  divided.  The  Majority  Socialist 
Party  has  made  many  overtures  to  the 
moderate  element,  but  without  success 
so  far.  The  expulsion  from  Germany  of 
George  Zinoviev  and  M.  Losovsky,  the 
Bolshevist  delegates  to  the  Halle  conven- 
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tion,  ordered  by  the  Government  on 
Oct  17,  was  effected  on  Oct.  23,  despite 
protests  in  the  Reichstag  by  the  So- 
cialists. 

The  result  of  the  elections  to  the  Saxon 
Diet  held  Nov.  14  was  a  great  Conserva- 
tive victory,  the  number  of  Majority 
Socialist  Deputies  being  reduced  from 
42  to  24,  while  the  Junker  Nationalists 
rose  from  13  to  22  and  the  big  business 
People's  Party  from  4  to  19.  The  Inde- 
pendents elected  17  against  15,  but  3  of 
them  are  members  of  the  New  Communist 
wing.  The  Communists  proper  won  5 
seats.  The  Democrats  fell  from  22  to  8, 
and  the  Clericals  got  1  Deputy.  Only 
about  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  electorate 
voted.  The  combined  vote  of  the  Con- 
servatives and  Democrats  totaled  about 
130,000,  against  100,000  for  the  Social- 
ists. 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  Ger- 
man revolution  of  Nov.  9,  1918,  was 
celebrated  by  the  Berlin  workers  by  rest- 
ing from  their  labors  and  attending  fes- 
tivities, in  spite  of  the  Government's 
refusal  to  proclaim  it  an  official  holiday. 
The  celebration  was  ordered  by  the  two 
Socialist  Parties,  the  Communist  Party 


and  the  trade  unions,  The  Conservative 
press  lamented  the  fall  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  monarchy,  wjiile  the  Communist 
organ,  Die  Rote  Fahne,  bewailed  the 
failure  of  the  revolution  to  end  the  capi- 
talist system.  The  moderate  press  was 
not  enthusiastic  in  commenting  upon  the 
anniversay. 

In  response  to  an  offer  of  amity  and  a 
hope  for  the  speedy  resumption  of  friend- 
ly relations  sent  by  fifty-seven  professors 
and  doctors  of  Oxford  University  to 
German  and  Austrian  scientists,  leading 
German  professors  and  members  of  the 
Reichstag  drew  up  a  reply,  made  public 
on  Nov.  6.  They  expressed  readiness  to 
resume  such  relations  and  to  "  relegate 
to  oblivion  everything  offensive  spoken 
or  written  in  both  camps."  In  this  con- 
nection Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  a  well-known 
peace  advocate,  sent  a  query  to  seventy- 
five  of  the  ninety-three  German  intel- 
lectuals who  had  signed  the  famous 
manifesto  of  October,  1914,  justifying 
German  aggression,  and  obtained  recan- 
tations from  forty  of  the  fifty-eight  who 
answered.  Most  of  them  asserted  they 
had  been  deceived  into  signing  the  mani- 
festo. 


Progress  in  Danubian  Countries 

Hungary  Ratifies  the  Peace  Treaty  and  Balks  a  Terrorist  Revolt — 
New  Austrian  Confederacy 


HUNGARY 

THE  Hungarian  National  Assembly's 
ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
Trianon  on  Nov.  13  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  a  dramatic  crisis.  The  se- 
cret political  society  of  Budapest,  known 
as  Awakening  Hungary,  a  reactionary 
monarchist  organization  with  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  Hapsburgs  as 
an  article  of  its  creed,  had  arranged  a 
plan  to  overthrow  the  Government.  This 
plan  was  balked  in  the  nick  of  time.  It 
would  inevitably  have  meant  a  challenge 
to  the  Allies. 

The  society's  aim  was  to  forestall  the 
ratification,  to  prevent  by  force  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  and  proclaim  a  new 


Government.  But  the  Government  got 
possession  of  the  plans,  including  a  list 
of  members  of  the  proposed  new  Cabi- 
net. Among  the  names  were  those  of 
several  anti-Semitic  leaders.  Many  spies 
of  the  secret  society  were  arrested.  A 
bill  for  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
was  introduced  into  the  Assembly.  All 
public  meetings  were  forbidden  except 
those  of  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
indefinite  leave  was  given  the  military 
commandant  of  Budapest,  as  he  was 
thought  to  be  compromised.  Some  800 
arrests  were  made,  and  the  Government 
was  vigorously  pursuing  further  investi- 
gations. Steps  were  taken  to  dissolve  the 
Awakening  Hungary  Society.  Plans  for 
the  coup   d'etat  were   found   in   the   so- 
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ciety's  possession;  to  its  activities  were 
traced  several  of  the  mysterious  murders 
that  had  lately  stalled  Budapest. 

Meanwhile  the  Assembly  made  its  rat- 
ification of  the  treaty  a  business  of  great 
solemnity.  All  the  members  wore  mourn- 
ing, and  showed  how  little  Hungarians 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  allied  peace 
terms  in  the  long  time  since  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  and  its  ratification.  When 
the  treaty  came  up  the  Deputies  rose  and 
sang  the  Hungarian  national  anthem  as 
a  final  defiance  before  voting  for  the 
ratification  in  dead  silence.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Count  Teleki,  offered  to  shoul- 
der the  responsibility  for  the  making  of 
peace,  and  proposed  that  he  be  tried  for 
his  part  in  negotiating  the  treaty,  but 
he  got  a  unanimous  vote  of  refusal.  The 
Christian  Nationalist  members,  the  Slo- 
vaks, Croats,  Germans,  Western  Hun- 
garians and  members  of  the  Extreme 
Left  departed  from  the  Chamber  before 
the  vote  was  cast,  so  as  to  avoid  what 
they  considered  their  final  humiliation. 

In  an  address  before  his  constituents 
at    Szeged    the    Prime    Minister,    Count 
Paul  Teleki,  had  previously  presented  a 
resume  of  his  administration,  referring 
to  questions   of  foreign  policy,  the  late 
labor  embargo,  succession  to  the  throne 
and  the  labor  problem.    He  said  in  part: 
We  have  signed  the  Treaty  of  Trianon 
for  two  reasons :    First,  because  Hungary 
had   lost   the   war,    and,    second,    because 
the    note    accompanying    the    final    draft 
of  the   treaty   contained   certain   promises 
concerning    especially    frontier    rectifica- 
tions.     That    final    draft    was    our    first 
great    disappointment.      If    the    promises 
I    am    referring    to    are    not    fulfilled    we 
should  suffer  our  second  disappointment. 

The  Premier  then  declared  that  the 
international  labor  embargo  of  last  Sum- 
mer had  caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  country.  The  deficit  of  the  year's 
budget  amounted  to  9,000,000,000  kro- 
nen, and  this  could  be  reduced  only  by 
heightening  the  exchange.  That,  again, 
necessitates  a  heavy  capital  levy,  con- 
cerning which  a  bill  would  be  submitted 
in  the  near  future. 

Count  Teleki  declared  that  Hungary 
was  a  monarchy  and  was  to  have  a 
King,  but  that  the  person  of  the  ruler 
could  not  be  decided  upon  before  a  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution.    Commenting 


%upon  this  statement,  the  Vienna  Hun- 
garian Gazette  opined  that  the  Premier 
probably  had  a  restriction  of  universal 
suffrage  in  mind.  It  is  understood  that 
declarations  emanating  from  certain 
Magyar  statesmen  to  the  effect  that 
choice  of  the  King's  person  is  not  yet 
timely  mean  merely  that  Regent  Horthy 
still  hesitates  to  proclaim  himself  King, 
in  the  hope  that  continuance  of  the  in- 
terregnum would  improve  his  chances. 
On  the  other  hand,  supporters  of  the 
Hapsburg  claim  to  restoration  persist 
in  meeting  the  question  of  succession. 
Tension  between  the  Horthy  and  Haps- 
burg factions  increases  rapidly,  and  has 
repeatedly  caused  scandalous  scenes  in 
the  National  Assembly  as  well  as  a  series 
of  political  duels. 

Quoting  the  Premier's  Szeged  speech 
to  the  effect  that  a  solution  of  Hungary's 
labor  problem  is  at  hand,  the  Vienna 
Hungarian  Gazette,  organ  of  the  bour- 
geois republican  refugees,  remarked  sar- 
castically that  the  Premier  probably  had 
in  mind  the  indenture  of  50,000  Hun- 
garian laborers  for  reconstruction  pur- 
poses in  Northern  France,  a  measure 
branded  by  the  paper  as  sheer  .slave 
trade. 

One  of  the  worst  outrages  of  the  White 
Terror,  the  assassination  by  officers  of 
the  wine  merchant  Landau,  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  astounding  revelations.  It 
appears  that  Landau  was  arrested  by 
officers  of  the  Hejjas  and  Pronay  de- 
tachments of  the  National  Army  be- 
cause he  had  outbidden  Lieutenant  Hej- 
jas's  father  in  the  Kecskemet  wine  mar- 
ket. Negotiations  for  a  ransom  of 
1,500,000  kronen  were  opened  by  the 
officers  with  Landau's  family.  Interven- 
vention  by  the  civilian  authorities  to  free 
Landau  from  the  Kelenfold  barracks 
proved  futile.  The  family  induced  Mr. 
Ruppert,  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, to  take  up  the  case,  but  Rup- 
pert's  visit  at  the  barracks  merely  en- 
raged the  officers  and  Landau  was  killed 
amid  unspeakable  tortures.  The  sum  of 
1,000,000  kronen,  taken  from  his  pockets 
in  currency,  is  said  to  have  been  divided 
among  the  officers  who  perpetrated  the 
murder  and  the  General  Staff  of  the 
National  Army.  Deputy  Ruppert  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  report  the  case 
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to  the  National  Assembly,  but  when  his 
name  was  called  by  the  clerk  it  appeared 
that  he  had  left  the  capital  for  an  un- 
known destination,  obviously  fleeing  the 
wrath  of  Pronay's  officers. 

A  series  of  anti-Semitic  outbreaks  at 
Budapest  culminated  in  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  Jews  on  Nov.  11.  The  casualty 
list  was  reported  to  amount  to  400  dead 
and  wounded.  As  a  sequel  the  cables 
stated  that  fighting  took  place  in  the 
streets  between  troops  sent  to  restore 
order  and  officers  of  the  Pronay  and 
Hejjas  detachments,  the  latter  being 
aided  by  the  armed  hoodlums  organized 
in  the  Society  of  Awakening  Hungarians. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  street 
fighting  marked  the  outbreak  of  open 
hostilities  between  the  supporters  of 
Ilorthy  and  those  of  ex-King  Charles. 

The  Vienna  press  continues  publishing 
revelations  of  the  intrigues  conducted  by 
the  Hungarian  Government  and  its  Vien- 
nese legation  against  the  safety  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  Austria.  The  Ar- 
beiter-Zeitung  published  an  affidavit 
signed  by  one  Franz  Schuller-Sullay,  a 
former  official  of  the  legation,  who  de- 
clares that  the  documents  printed  by  the 
Hungarian  Socialist  weekly  Vilagossag, 
the  Arbeiter-Zeitung  and  the  Pravo  Lidu 
of  Prague,  proving  the  existence  of  a 
monarchist  and  irredentist  conspiracy, 
and  the  complicity  of  the  Magyar  Gov- 
ernment, were  taken  by  him  from  the 
archives  of  the  legation,  photographed 
and  then  returned  to  the  original  files. 
This  disposes  of  the  denials  issued  by 
the  legation  concerning  authenticity  of 
the  documents. 

AUSTRIA 

The  new  Austrian  National  Council 
(Diet)  was  elected  on  Sunday,  Oct.  17, 
on  the  basis  of  the  final  Constitution 
enacted  by  its  predecessor.  According 
to -this  basic  law  the  Republic  of  Ger- 
man-Austria is  transformed  from  a  uni- 
tary State  into  a  confederation  consist- 
ing of  the  following  eight  States  (Lan- 
der) :  Lower  Austria  (subdivided  into 
Province  and  Vienna),  Upper  Austria, 
Styria,  Carinthia  (reunited  to  the  con- 
federation by  the  result  of  the  recent 
plebiscite),  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg 
and    Burgenland    (this    being    the    Aus- 


trian name  of  the  Western  Hungarian 
counties  awarded  to  Austria  by  the 
peace  treaties).  EajCh  State  has  its  own 
Legislature.  The  Federal  Legislature 
consists  of  two  Chambers:  The  National 
Council,  elected  by  direct  proportional 
suffrage,  and  the  Federal  Council,  elect- 
ed by  the  Landtags  of  each  State.  The 
Federal  Council  has  a  strongly  limited 
veto  power  over  measures  enacted  by  the 
National  Council.  The  two  Chambers  to- 
gether form  the  Federal  Assembly, 
which,  however,  meets  only  in  two  emer- 
gencies— to  declare  war  and  to  elect  the 
Federal  President. 

The  Federal  Council  consists  of  46  del- 
egates, 12  being  elected  from  Vienna,  10 
by  the  Province  of  Lower  Austria,  6 
each  by  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  and 
3  each  by  the  other  States,  except  the 
Burgenland,  which,  for  the  time  being, 
remains  without  representation  in  the 
Upper  Chamber.  The  composition  of  the 
Federal  Council  assures  to  the  non-So- 
cialist States  a  slightly  more  favorable 
footing  than  that  in  the  National  Coun- 
cil. 

The  175  seats  of  the  National  Council 
were  distributed  among  the  several  parr 
ties  as  follows: 

Christian    Socialists 82 

Social    Democrats 66 

Pan-Germans 20 

Peasants'    League 6 

Bourgeois  Party  of  Work 1 

Consequently,  66  Social  Democrats  are 
opposed  by  109  representatives  of  bour- 
geois and  peasant  parties.  The  Commu- 
nist Party,  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  elec- 
tioneering effort,  polled  only  20,000  votes 
and  did  not  obtain  a  single  seat.  This  is 
interpreted  as  a  straight  repudiation  of 
all  Bolshevistic  tendencies  by  the  Austrian 
people.  The  conservative  papers  point 
out  that,  while  the  proportional  system 
and  the  division  of  Vienna  into  electoral 
districts  assure  58  per  cent,  of  the  dele- 
gation from  the  capital  to  the  Social 
Democrats,  only  40  per  cent  of  the  Vien- 
nese delegation  voted  Social  Democratic. 
It  is  realized,  nevertheless,  that  the  sit- 
uation of  the  governmental  party  in  a 
defeated  country  is  a  good  deal  harder 
than  that  of  the  opposition.  Even  the 
Reichspost  voices  overtures  to  the  Social 
Democrats  to   remain  within  a   govern- 
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mental  coalition.  Advances  from  the 
Christian  Socialist  side  are,  however, 
bluntly  rejected  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic leaders. 

The  Federal  Assembly  met  on  Nov.  10 
to  choose  the  President  of  the  confedera- 
tion. Dr.  Richard  Weisskirchner,  Chris- 
tian Socialist,  for  many  years  Mayor  of 
Vienna,  was  elected.  Herr  Eldersch,  So- 
cial   Democrat,    was    appointed    Second 


President  of  the  Assembly,  and  Dr.  F. 
Dinghofer,  Pan-German,  was  named 
Third  President.  For  the  first  time  since 
pre-war  days  high  mass  preceded  the 
session.  In  his  opening  address  Dr. 
Weisskirchner,  the  Federal  President, 
expressed  gratification  over  the  presence 
of  the  Carinthian  delegates,  whose  coun- 
try was  revindicated  to  Austria  by  the 
recent  plebiscite. 


Countries  of  Southeastern  Europe 

Bessarabia  Given  to  Rumania 


THE  text  of  the  treaty  of  the  so-called 
Little  Entente,  which  was  published 
Nov.  11  at  Belgrade,  contains  five 
articles,    of    which    the    following    is    a 
summary : 

1.  In  case  otf  an  unprovoked  attack  by 
Hungary  on  either  of  the  contracting" 
States  (Jugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia) 
the  other  undertakes  to  come  to  its  aid 
as  provided  for  in  the  second  article  of 
the  convention. 

2.  The  competent  authorities  in  each 
country  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  execution  of  the  convention. 

3.  Neither  of  the  contracting  States  may 
conclude  any  alliance  with  any  third  State 
without  first  informing  the  other. 

4.  The  convention  shall  remain  in  force 
for  two  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that 
period  it  may  be  denounced  by  either 
party,  but  will  remain  in  force  six  months 
longer,  to  date  from  the  time  of  such 
denunciation. 

5.  The  convention  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Council  qf  the  League  of  Nations. 

M.  Benes,  who  has  been  called  the 
"  father  of  the  treaty,"  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czechoslovakia,  and  M.  Nintchich, 
acting  Foreign  Minister  of  Jugoslavia, 
signed  the  treaty. 

Although  the  Little  Entente  conven- 
tion enjoys  the  diplomatic  support  of 
Rumania,  that  State  is  not  yet  a  party 
to  it.  Ultimately  it  is  the  object  of  its 
founder  to  add  to  it,  after  Rumania, 
first  Poland  and  then  Greece  and  Bul- 
garia. "With  this  in  view  the  Rumanian 
Foreign  Minister,  Take  Jonescu,  and  the 
Bulgarian  Premier,  M.  Stambolisky, 
were  in  consultation  with  the  British 
Government  in  the  middle  of  October  at 
London.      The   Warsaw   Government   on 


Oct.   17   signified   Poland's   readiness  to 
join. 

Meanwhile  Hungary,  against  whom 
the  convention  was  originally  devised, 
asked  the  Warsaw  Government  to  use 
its  good  offices  at  Prague  to  have  her 
enter  the  Little  Entente,  with  the  idea 
of  adding  the  interests  of  Central  Eu- 
rope to  those  of  Southwestern  Europe. 
In  the  opinion  of  diplomats  this  contin- 
gency presents  far  greater  difficulties 
than  the  entry  of  Bulgaria,  since  the 
Magyars  have  not  ratified  the  Trianon 
Treaty,  and  seem  disposed  to  flout  its 
•stipulations  in  regard  to  disarmament 
as  well  as  the  veto  of  the  Supreme 
Council  upon  the  Hapsburg  restoration. 

ALBANIA 

Albania  made  a  long  step  forward. 
She  petitioned  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment to  follow  the  example  of.  Italy  and 
recognize  her  territorial  and  political 
integrity  as  an  independent  State;  she 
opened  negotiations  with  American 
banking  concerns  for  a  national  loan  to 
be  used  for  public  improvements,  par- 
ticularly those  which  will  facilitate  in- 
ternal communication,  link  up  railways 
with  the  Belgrade-Nish-Saloniki  system, 
and  improve  the  port  conditions  on  the 
Adriatic;  she  sought  American  aid  to 
establish  a  university.  In  urging  the 
appeal  for  recognition  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Triana,  C.  A.  Chekrezi,  the 
Albanian  Commissioner  at  Washington, 
thanked  the  United  States  for  having 
preserved   the  integrity   of   his   country 
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both  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  in  the 
subsequent  controversy  over  the  Treaty 
of  London';  he  stated  that  the  Albanians 
were  now  law-abiding,  were  bent  on 
education,  and  showed  a  remarkable 
political  solidarity.  [See  Mr.  Chekrezi's 
article,  Page  534.] 

BULGARIA 

The  municipal  or  communal  elections 
held  in  the  middle  of  October  showed 
about  the  same  division  of  parties  as  did 
the  general  elections,  the  peasants  win- 
ning in  the  country  districts  and  the 
Communists  in  the  towns,  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  Liberals  maintaining  their 
relative  strength.  About  the  same  time 
the  annual  congress  of  Macedonian  So- 
cieties took  place  at  Sofia.  The  con- 
gress, which  has  been  in  existence  ever 
since  the  ,  days  of  Turkish  administra- 
tion, adopted  resolutions  still  declaring 
for  social  and  political  solidarity,  but 
also  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly. 

On  Nov.  4  the  Sofia  Government  made 
application  to  enter  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. This  and  the  journey  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Stambolisky,  to  Western 
European  chancelleries  were  the  chief 
topics  discussed  in  the  press  of  Sofia. 
While  in  London  M.  Stambolisky  out- 
lined the  policy  of  his  Government  on 
several  points,  emphasizing  its  desire  to 
resume  mutually  beneficial  relations  with 
its  neighbors  in  the  Balkans  and  also  to 
create  lasting  bonds  with  the  great  En- 
tente Powers. 

The  law  of  labor,  he  said,  recently 
voted  by  the  Bulgarian  Parliament, 
which  made  it  compulsory  for  all  Bul- 
garians to  render  their  services  to  the 
State  during  a  period  of  one  year,  would 
enable  the  Government  to  develop  and 
cultivate  large  areas  of  valuable  land, 
which,  for  the  lack  of  labor,  had  not  been 
touched  in  the  past;  to  build  up  roads 
between  •  towns  and  villages,  to  help  in 
undertaking  large  State  enterprises,  and 
in  general  to  cure  all  war  wounds.  Every 
facility,  he  added,  would  be  given  foreign 
capital  and  foreign  industrial  enterprises 
for  exploitation. 

The  Sofia  Government  prepared  com- 
prehensive reports  on  the  industrial 
needs  and  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 


try for  distribution  among  foreign  lega- 
tions and  consular  offices,  which  state 
in  the  frankest  manner  possible  that  for 
two  years  prior  to  the  war  Berlin  and 
Vienna  interests  practically  controlled  all 
Bulgaria's  natural  resources. 

New  deposits  of  lignite  and  oil,  it  was 
stated,  were  constantly  being  discovered 
by  foreign  engineers,  particularly  in  the 
Sofia  district,  while  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts numerous  quarries  of  granite,  mar- 
ble, lithographic  stones,  millstones,  ful- 
ler's earth,  fireclay,  &c,  only  awaited 
capital  with  the  proper  machinery  for 
development. 

JUGOSLAVIA 

After  Fiume,  Vilna,  and  after  Vilna-^ 
Klagenfurt.  Such  was  the  fear  in  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors  at  Paris  when 
the  troops  of  Serbia  occupied  on  Oct.  12 
the  southern  or  "  A  "  zone  of  that  dis- 
trict on  the  Austro-Jugoslav  frontier, 
whose  nationality  had  presumably  been 
settled  by  plebiscite.  In  the  plebiscite 
held  Oct.  10  there  were  22,025  votes  cast 
in  favor  of  adherence  to  Austria,  against 
15,278  in  favor  of  adherence  to  Jugosla- 
via. In  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Germain,  the  Austrian  victory  in  this 
zone  rendered  a  plebiscite  in  the  northern 
or  "  B  "  zone  unnecessary,  and  the  whole 
district,  therefore,  should  go  to  Austria, 
Nevertheless,  after  the  Austrian  victory 
had  been  registered  the  Jugoslav  troops 
took  possession. 

On  Oct.  20  the  Council  of  Ambassadors 
sent  a  request  to  the  Belgrade  Govern- 
ment to  have  the  troops  withdrawn  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.  This  request  was 
not  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  but  of 
a  message  intended  to  test  the  good  faith 
of  the  Serbians  and  invite  an  explana- 
tion. The  next  day  Belgrade  sent 
the  desired  explanation.  The  Serb 
troops  had  occupied  zone  "  A "  with 
the  object  of  protecting  the  Slovenes, 
who  had  voted  for  Jugoslavia.  The 
Austrians  were  alleged  to  have  used 
threats  which  drove  many  Slovenes  from 
their  homes  and  prevented  them  from 
voting.  But  with  the  establishment  of 
order  made  possible  by  the  presence  of 
the  troops  the  conduct  of  affairs  was 
being  handed  over  to  the  Interallied 
Commission,  and  the  troops  were  being 
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gradually  withdrawn.  Meanwhile,  it  was 
added,  evidence  was  being  collected  which 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence tending  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  fraud  practiced  by  the  Austrians  in 
the  plebiscite. 

A  somewhat  similar  problem  was  im- 
posed on  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  on 
Nov.  7,  when  it  received  the  following 
communication  from  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment at  Sofia: 

Serbian  troops  have  crossed  the  frontier 
to  occupy  the  territory  detached  from 
Bulgaria  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  with- 
out awaiting  the  demarcation  of  the 
frontier  and  the  settlement  of  numerous 
questions  brought  before  the  Ambassa- 
dors'  conference  in  Paris. 

The  Bulgarian  Government,  finding  the 
occupation  premature,  protested,  but  to 
prove  its  loyalty  it  ordered  the  Bulgarian 
authorities  to  withdraw  without  resist- 
ance. 

Serbian  troops  entered  Tzaribrode  yes- 
terday morning  (Nov.  6).  All  the  stores 
were  closed  as  a  sign  of  mourning  and 
three  days  of  mourning  have  been  de- 
clared throughout  Bulgaria. 

MONTENEGRO 

Although,  as  was  pointed  out  last 
month,  Montenegro  is  de  facto  a  part  of 
Serbia  and  has  a  Serbian  administration 
directed  from  Belgrade,  de  jure  she  still 
continues  to  function,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, as  an  independent  nation.  Her 
fate  will  ultimately  be  settled  by  the 
Peace  Conference,  whose  agents  are  now 
in  the  Black  Mountains  collecting  evi- 
dence. The  settlement  of  the  independent 
status  of  Albania  by  the  treaty  made 
between  the  Tirana  and  Rome  Govern- 
ments greatly  encouraged  the  irrecon- 
cilables  among  the  Montenegrins,  al- 
though the  French  forces  representing 
the  Peace  Conference  had  surrendered 
the  Skutari  district  into  Albanian 
hands.  Fearing  that  the  coming  Italo- 
Jugoslav  conference  at  Rapallo  to  settle 
the  Adriatic  question  might  further  de- 
plete what  was  considered  Montenegrin 
territory,  or,  hoping  to  gain  some  recog- 
nition of  their  aspirations  at  that  con- 
ference, they  made  every  effort  to 
secure  representation  there  independent 
of  the  Belgrade  delegation. 

They  failed,  but  the  efforts  made  to 
secure  such  representation  by  M.  Jovan 


Plamenatz,  who  has  been  de  jure  Monte- 
negrin Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  since  January,  1919,  are  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  At  the  time  the  project 
for  the  Rapallo  conference  was  pro- 
jected, he  was  in  Rome  and  made  a  re- 
quest to  the  Italian  Government  for  rep- 
resentation on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  That  nations  are  measured  neither  by 
the  number  of  square  kilometers  Which 
they  occupy  nor  by  their  populations,  but 
by  their  national   rights. 

2.  That,  as  Montenegro  had  entered  the 
European  war  as  the  ally  of  the  great 
powers,  so  she  had  a  right  to  enter  into 
the  liquidation  of  that  war  as  a  subject, 
not  as  an  object,  of  the  transaction.  The 
great  powers  had  allowed  the  representa- 
tives of  the  newly  formed  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Peace  Conference,  but  had 
not  allowed  Montenegro  to  take  part 
therein. 

3.  That  Italy,  when  she  put  forward  her 
conditions  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  April 
26,  1915,  had  asserted,  as  one  of  those 
conditions  (by  Article  5,  Note  2)  that 
Croatia,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should 
have  their  shares  of  Austro-Hungarian 
territory.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  f.ifter 
Montenegro  had  lost  50  per  cent,  of  her 
army,  she  was  <aot  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  Peace  Conference.  Montenegro 
had  always  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don and  had  never  protested  against  it. 

Nevertheless,  Montenegro  was  not  al- 
lowed representation  at  Rapallo,  where 
the  Treaty  of  London  was  scrapped  and 
an  era  of  good-fellowship  established  be- 
tween Italy  and  Jugoslavia. 

RUMANIA 

On  Oct.  28  the  treaty  giving  Bessarabia 
to  Rumania  was  signed  in  the  famous 
Clock  Room  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris, 
Although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
text,  Russia,  when  she  shall  have  es- 
tablished a  stable  Government,  will  be 
invited  to  adhere  to  the  treaty,  she  had 
no  part  in  the  disposition  of  her  terri- 
tory provided  for  by  the  treaty.  M.  Jules 
Cambon  signed  for  France,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  for  Great  Britain,  Count  Bonin 
Longare  for  Italy,  and  M.  Take  Jonescu, 
who  immediately  departed  for  Bucharest 
via  Prague  and  Warsaw  on  the  business 
of  the  Little  Entente,  signed  for  Ru- 
mania. 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  sets  forth 
that  the  transfer  of  this  great  fertile 
stretch  of  country  is  carried  out  in  ac- 
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cord  with  the  wishes  of  the  population, 
and  the  terms  with  regard  to  Rumanian 
sovereignty  are  similar  to  those  in 
other  treaties  which  have  been  made  in 
the  past  year.  The  right  of  Russian  and 
other  nationals  to  choose  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  become  Rumanian  subjects 
is  safeguarded,  and  what  is  called  the 
"  minorities  clause,"  guaranteeing  liberty 
and  justice  to  all  races  within  the  area, 
has  been  accepted  by  Rumania  after  con- 
siderable delay  and  argument  as  to 
whether  it  did  not  interfere  with  her 
sovereignty. 

In  three  separate  clauses  the  help  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  invoked.  In  the 
first  article,  which  provides  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  commission  of  three 
members  to  settle  the  frontiers,  the 
League  Council  is  asked  to  appoint  one 
member  to  act  on  behalf  of  Russia  with 
others  appointed  by  the  principal  allied 
powers  and  Rumania.  In  the  event  of 
the  commission  not  settling  within  two 
years  the  proportional  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian national  debt  which  Rumania  ac- 
cepts with  the  Bessarabian  territory;  the 
League  is  to  be  asked  to  arbitrate  the 
matter. 

The  third  matter  on  which  the  League - 
will  have  to  play  an  important   role  is 
with  regard  to  claims  of  Russia  against 
the  treaty.     The  clause  reads: 

The  high  contracting  powers  will  invite 
Russia  to  adhere  to  the  present  treaty  as 
soon  as  there  shall  exist  a  Russian  Gov- 
ernment recognized  by  them.  They  re- 
serve the  right  to  submit  to  the  arbitrage 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
all  questions  which  may  be  raised  by  Rus- 
sia concerning  details  of  the  treaty. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  specifically 
stated  that  the  frontiers  settled  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Rumania  will  not  be  put 
in  question. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In  a  statement  reported  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak Press  Bureau,  Premier  Czerny 
expressed  himself  in  sharp  terms  about 
the  irredentist  activities  of  the  Hungar- 
ian Government  as  revealed  in  the  press 
of  Prague  and  Vienna.  The  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  the  Premier  said,  was 
resolved  to  maintain  the  best  relations 
with  all  its  neighbors  and  especially  to 


foster  economic  connections.  If,  there- 
fore, the  relations  with  Hungary  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  the  responsibility 
does  not  rest  on  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Czechoslovak  Republic  is  determined  to 
defend  its  rightful  possessions  and  will 
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ward  off  most  energetically  all  attacks, 
open  or  secret,  against  its  integrity.  It 
is  a  fact  that  a  widely  diffused  and  well 
organized  irredentist  movement  is  fos- 
tered on  the  part  of  Hungary,  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  money  according  to 
well-laid  plans.  This  condition  is  little 
likely  to  bring  about  mutual  understand- 
ing. As  long  as  Hungary  will  employ 
similar  means  the  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic must  be  on  the  alert. 

Referring  to  the  Vienna  revelations, 
Foreign  Minister  Benes  said  that  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  documents  proving  the 
Hungarian  intrigues  was  fully  estab- 
lished. The  Minister  declared  that  the 
complete  dossier  would  be  submitted  to 
the  League  of  Nations. 

A  conference  of  Social  Democratic 
members  of  both  parliamentary  cham- 
bers adopted  the  following  resolution: 

We  shall  continue  in  regarding  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  shall  work  for  the  achieve- 
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ment  of  the  Social  Democratic  program. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  continue  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  Parliament.  Our 
party  will  submit  bills  concerning  the  so- 
cialization of  mines  and  sugar  factories, 
old  age  and  disability  insurance  and  fac- 
tory councils.  Our  party  declines  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  coalition  of  parliamentary 
groups.  "We  reserve  freedom  of  action 
toward  the  Ministry  and  shall  guide  our 
attitude  by  the  stand  of  the  Government 
upon  social  questions  and  by  its    efforts 


to  carry  out  the  program  of  its  prede- 
cessor. In  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
we  demand  a  policy  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship toward  all  our  neighbors.  We  insist 
on  strict  neutrality  as  between  Poland 
and  Russia,  and  demand  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Re- 
public. Our  party  approves  of  the  sugges- 
tion to  call  a  joint  congress  of  the  pro- 
letariat as  proposed  by  the  Karlsbad  con- 
ference of  the  Bohemian-German  Social 
Democrats. 


Greece  in  Quest  of  a  King 

Death  of  King  Alexander  and  Refusal  of  the  Throne  by  Prince 
Paul  Cause  Complications 


GREECE 

THE  opinion  of  the  press  of  Athens 
in  the  days  preceding  the  general 
elections  of  Nov.  14  was  that  these 
elections,  which  were  for  a  new  Bule,  or 
Parliament  of  one  chamber,  would  also 
serve  as  a  referendum  for  the  policy  of 
Premier  Venizelos,  particularly  his  re- 
cent judgment  in  egard  to  dynastic  suc- 
cession inspired  by  the  death  of  King 
Alexander,  and  for  the  attitude  of 
Prince  Paul. 

The  elections  unexpectedly  went 
against  the  Venizelos  Government,  the 
returns  up  to  Nov.  16  showing  the  elec- 
tion of  118  supporters  of  Venizelos  as 
against  250  Royalists.  The  famous 
Premier  and  all  but  two  of  his  Ministers 
were  beaten.  He  and  his  Cabinet  re- 
signed on  Nov.  13.  The  success  of  the 
opposition,  led  by  Demetrios  Gounaris, 
was  taken  as  a  rebuke  of  the  people  of 
Hellas  visited  upon  Venizelos  for  his 
expulsion  of  King  Constantine. 

Gounaris  vras  the  Deputy  from  Patras, 
who  succeeded  Venizelos  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  the  Spring  of  1915  and  conducted 
the  elections  which  resulted  in  the  Bule 
whose  dissolution  by  Constantine  was 
considered  unconstitutional.  The  repudia- 
tion cl  Venizelos  by  the  people  would, 
or  the  basis  of  the  challenges  exchanged 
between  Venizelos  and  Gounaris,  make 
the  return  of  King  Constantine  inevi- 
table. 

Gounaris  has  been  the  political  as  well 
as  the  personal  opponent  of  Venizelos 
throughout  his   career;   he   opposed  his 


policy  in  the  two  Balkan  wars  of  1912-13, 
and  adhered  to  the  policy  of  King  Con- 
stantine from  February,  1915,  until  the 
expulsion  of  the  King  in  June,  1917,  and 
since  then  he  has  obstructed  his  great 
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opponent's  policy,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  Finally,  in  the  recent  gen- 
eral elections,  he  accepted  the  challenge 
of  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  and  de- 
clared that  the  voting  would  prove,  as 
by  referendum,  that  the  policy  of  expell- 
ing the  King,  the  hero  of  the  Balkan 
wars,  and  the  policy  Venizelos  had  main- 
tained at  the  Peace  Conference,  would 
be  repudiated  by  the  people  if  an  unre- 
stricted vote  were  allowed.  The  vote 
seems   to   have  justified   his   prediction, 


ADMIRAL    PAUL.    KOUNDURIOTTIS 

Named  Regent  of  Greece  during  the  minority 

of  Prince  Paul 

(©    Underwood    &    Vnderxcood) 

and  Greece  therefore  apparently  faces 
an  era  of  reaction. 

The  old  Bule,  which  carried  the 
Venizelos  administration  through  the 
war  and  the  periods  of  armistice  and 
peace  negotiations,  was  the  famous 
Legislature  elected  May  31,  1915,  dis- 
carded by  King  Constantine  on  account 
of  its  pro-Entente  attitude,  and  then 
resummoned  by  King  Alexander  after 
the  expulsion  of 'his  father  June  12,  1917. 

King  Alexander  died  Oct.  25  from  the 
bite  of  a  monkey  received  Oct.  2  in  the 


PRINCE    PAUL 
to  whom  the  Greek  throne  has  been  offered 


garden  at  Tatoi.  The  old  Bule,  which 
had  been  dissolved,  was  immediately 
summoned  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
on  the  following  day  announced  that 
"  in  conformity  with  the  constitutional 
order  of  succession,  the  younger  brother 
of  King  Alexander,  Prince  Paul,  is  called 
to  succeed  him."  In  view  of  the  absence 
of  Prince  Paul  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  acceptance,  the  Bule,  in  conformity 
with  Article  50  of  the  Constitution,  was 
formally  reconvened  on  Oct.  28,  and  by  a 
vote  of  137  to  3  elected  Admiral  P. 
Kounduriottis  Regent  to  serve  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  King.  Then  for  the 
first  time  since  the  expulsion  of  King 
Constantine  the  Greek  Government, 
through  its  Minister  at  Berne,  officially 
opened  negotiations  with  the  family  of 
the  former  King  in  residence  at  Lucerne. 

Prince  Paul  was  born  in  Athens  Dec. 
1,  1901,  and  is  unmarried.  He  left  the 
country  with  his  father  in  June,  1917, 
and  has  been  with  him  in  Switzerland 
ever  since. 

Admiral  Kounduriottis  is  Minister  of 
Marine  in  the  Venizelos  Government, 
which  has  been  in  power  since  June  27, 
1917.  In  September,  1916,  the  Admiral, 
then  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Greek 
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Navy,  formed  one  of  the  little  band  of 
patriots  who  accompanied  Venizelos  to 
the  island  of  Crete  and  there  set  up  a 
Provisional  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  country  to  enter  the  war 
in  conformity  with  her  treaty  with 
Serbia,  which  King  Constantine  had  ren- 
dered another  "  scrap  of  paper."  The 
Admiral  first  took  charge  of  Venizelos's 
bureau  of  information  and  then  aided  in 
sending  Venizelos  volunteers  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Entente  army  at  Saloniki. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Constantine,  Paul 
Kounduriottis  returned  with  Venizelos  to 
Athens  and  was  installed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Marine.  In  October,  1919, 
he  handed  in  his  resignation,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
saying  that  his  work  was  done  and  that 
he  would  make  room  for  a  younger  man. 
It  was  then  that  the  people,  led  in  their 
demonstration  by  the  late  King  Alexan- 
der, forbade  him  to  do  so.  The  Bule,  by 
unanimous  vote,  gave  him  a  life  pension 
of  $10,000  and  the  rank  of  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  and  an  automobile  which  was 
to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  The  rank  had  not  been  bestowed 
since  the  days  of  Constantine  Kanaris; 
the  gift  of  an  automobile  was  utterly 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  Bule. 
"While  the  Greek  Minister  at  Berne 
v~as  resuming  relations  with  the  Royal 
Family,  the  Prime  Minister  issued  two 
Important  manifestoes,  one  immediately 
after  the  death  of  King  Alexander  and 
the  other  on  Nov.  7,  after  Prince  Paul 
had  been  interrogated  as  to  his  suc- 
cession and  had  answered  conditionally. 
In  the  first,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
foreign  press,  M.  Venizelos  said: 

The  rights  of  Constantine  and  his  eldest 
son  being-  once  forfeit,  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  goes  naturally  to 
the  younger  brother  of  the  late  King. 
We  shall,  however,  avoid  all  uncertainty 
in  the  future  by  means  of  the  conditions 
which  will  be  imposed  on  the  new  King, 
provided  that  his  father  and  the  ex- 
crown  Prince  (Alexander's  elder  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Sparta),  should  definitely 
recognize  the  present  settlement  of  the 
Crown.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  the  difficult  question  of  electing 
a  new  King.  But  I  do  not  expect  such 
an  emergency  to  arise,  because  there  is 
no  example  in  history  of  a  father  pro- 
hibiting his  son  from  accepting  a  throne. 
Nor  has  any  royal  family  ever  liked  to 
see    itself    completely    excluded    from    all 


right  of  succession  to  a  throne.  I  have 
every  confidence  in  the  Greek  people, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  point  out  that 
never  since  my  political  career  began  in 
Greece  has  there  been  such  a  quiet  period 
before  the  general  elections.  There  have 
been  practically  no  disturbances,  even 
though  during  the  first  week  after  the 
dissolution  (of  the  Bule)  the  reactionaries 
tried   in  vain   to   provoke   trouble. 

On  Oct.  30  Prince  Paul  was  officially 
informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Bule  in 
regard  to  his   succession.     In   reply  he 
thanked  the  Minister  for  the  sympathy 
expressed  by  the  Greek  Government  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  brother, 
but  said  that  he  did  not  share  the  view 
of  the   Government  that  he  was  called 
to    the    throne   in    accordance   with    the 
Constitution.    He  bade  the  Minister  con- 
vey this  declaration  to  the  Government: 
The  throne  does  not  belong  to  me,   but 
belongs      to     my     august     father,      King 
Constantine,      and     my      eldest     brother, 
Prince     George,     is     constitutionally     his 
successor.      Neither     of     them     ever     re- 
nounced     his      rights,      but      both      were 
obliged   to    leave    Greece   in    obedience   to 
their   supreme   patriotic   duty.      The    Gov- 
ernment itself  recognizes  this  as  much  by 
official     declarations     as     by     this     offer 
which  you  have  made  in  its  name.      The 
solution   of   the   question   raised   by    their 
departure   is   still   in    suspense. 

Concerning  the  special  conditions  speci- 
fied in  your  offer,  the  King  has  always 
declared  himself  willing  to  subordinate 
his  will  to  the  free  expressons  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  Greek  people.  As  for  Prince 
George,  he  has  never  made  any  declara- 
tion at  all,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  re- 
nounce his  rights.  I  am  convinced  my 
point  of  view  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Greek  people,  to  whom  the  right  in  any 
case  belongs,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sover- 
eign rights,  to  make  final  decision  by  the 
free  expression  of  its  will,  to  which  we 
all  should,  in  the  interests  of  our  dear 
fatherland,  submit  ourselves  without  op- 
position. 

By  this  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Greek  people,  internal  peace  will  be  fully 
assured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bonds 
which  have  always  united  the  Greek  peo- 
ple to  the  dynasty  founded  by  my  vene- 
rated grandfather,  the  late  King  George, 
will  be  strengthened.  Ail  members  of 
that  dynasty  possess  the  eventual  right 
to  the  throne.  I  would,  then,  consent  to 
ascend  the  throne  only  in  the  event  of 
the  Greek  people  deciding  it  does  not  de- 
sire the  return  of  my  august  father  and 
excludes  Crown  Prince  George  from  his 
rights  of  succession. 

King  Alexander  had  scarcely  breathed 
his  last   when   the   propagandist   agents 
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who  were  working-  for  the  return  of 
King  Constantine  issued  in  Athens  and 
abroad  declarations  that  both  the  British 
Government  and  King  George  would 
view  with  satisfaction  the  restoration. 
These  declarations  met  an  emphatic 
denial  from  Lord  Granville,  the  British 
Minister  at  Athens.  The  propaganda  of 
Constantine's  friends,  added  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Prince  Paul,  is  believed  to  have 
inspired  the  Venizelos  manifesto  of  Nov. 
7,  which  was  telegraphed  to  Greek  Lega- 
tions in  the  principal  capitals  for  pub- 
lication.    It  reads  in  part: 

We  accuse  Constantine  of  having,  even 
before  the  war,  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  agree- 
ments constituting-  impediments  by  which 
the  free  guiding  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Greece    was    hampered. 

He  opened  the  doors  of  Oriental  Mace- 
donia and  thus  became  the  cause  of  the 
lamentable  death  of  40,000  Hellenes  and 
of  the  ruin  of  this  opulent  province;  he 
implored  German  headquarters  to  attack 
the  English  and  French  and  throw  them 
into  the  sea,  knowing  full  well  that  this 
offensive*  was  to  be  operated  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Bulgarian  troops;  he  pre- 
pared the  murder  of  the  Franco-Brit- 
ishers, and  after  he  found  refuge  in 
Switzerland  he  unceasingly  organized 
seditious  plots  in  Greece  so  as  to  render 
her  unable  to*  enter  the  war,  and  conse- 
quently after  Germany's  defeat  he  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  criminals  in  order  to 
attempt   to    overthrow    the    regime    estab- 


lished in  Greece,  with  the  sole  object  of 
preventing  our  policy  from  bearing  satis- 
factory fruit  for  Greece  and  as  a  result 
to  prevent  the  full  justification  of  this 
policy  in   regard   to  the   Greek   people. 

His  return  would  transport  Greece  im- 
mediately from  the  conquerors'  camp  to 
that   of   the   vanquished.     *    *     * 

Two  days  before  the  elections  the 
court  decided  that  the  marriage  of  the 
late  King  with  Aspasia  Manos,  the 
daughter  of  a  Greek  army  officer,  had 
been  legal,  thereby  establishing  her  civil 
rights  as  a  widow  and  the  legitimacy  of 
any  posthumous  issue.  It  had  been  con- 
tended by  King  Constantine's  lawyer, 
presumably  to  secure  the  late  King's 
property,  that  the  marriage  was  illegal 
because  performed  by  an  improper 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  marriage 
being  legel  now  becomes  morganatic — 
in  the  same  category  as  that  of  the  late 
heir  .presumptive  to  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  throne,  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  with  the  Countess  Sophia 
Chotek,  afterward  Princess  von  Hohen- 
berg ;  on  the  legalization  of  his  marriage 
he  renounced  the  right  of  his  future  chil- 
dren to  succeed  to  the  throne. 

Mme.  Manos  is  expected  to  become  a 
mother  in  December,  but  the  child,  if  a 
male,  could  be  regarded  as  the  royal  heir 
only  through  an  act  of  the  National  As- 
sembly changing  the  Constitution. 


Dividing  the  Former  Turkish  Empire 

Summary  of  New  Agreement  Under  Which  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  Claim  Spheres  of  Influence 


TURKEY 

IT  was  made  known  on  Nov.  5  that 
when  the  Turkish  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  signed  at  Sevres,  on  Aug.  10, 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  had  also 
signed  an  agreement  in  which  they 
undertook  to  support  one  another  in 
maintaining  their  respective  spheres  of 
influence  in  Turkey.  The  document  is 
a  modification  of  the  Sykes-Picot  pact, 
negotiated  during  the  war  by  the  same 
parties,  based  en  the  Treaty  of  London. 
It  will  come  into  effect  simultaneously 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  Treaty  of 


Sevres.  Washington  is  deeply  concerned 
as  to  how  Article  10  of  the  agreement 
will  be  executed. 

The  publication  of  the  text  of  the 
agreement  before  the  date  of  promulga- 
tion was  due  to  the  fact  that  on  Nov.  5 
a  convention  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  to  govern  the 
military  relations  of  the  Allies  at  Con- 
stantinople so  as  to  follow  certain  stipu- 
lations made  in  the  treaty  until  that 
document  should  be  ratified  by  Turkey. 
The  convention  provided  that  a  British 
General   should  have  the   Presidency   of 
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Constantinople  lor  two  years  after  the 
said  ratification,  that  the  Presidency  of 
the  Financial  Commission  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  French  representative, 
and  the  Railroad  Commission  in  the 
hands  of  an  Italian  representative. 

The  preamble  of  the  tripartite  agree- 
ment reads: 

Being  anxious  to  help  Turkey  develop 
her  resources  and  to  avoid  the  interna- 
tional rivalries  which  have  obstructed 
these  objects  in  the  past,  and  being  de- 
sirous to  meet  the  request  of  the  Turkish 
Government  that  it  receive  necessary  as- 
sistance in  the  reorganization  of  justice, 
the  finances,  the  gendarmerie  and  of  the 
police,  in  the  protection  of  religious, 
racial  and  linguistic  minorities,  and  the 
economic  development  of  the  country; 
considering  that  the  autonomy  or  even- 
tual independence  of  Kurdistan  has  been 
recognized  by  them,  and  that  it  is  de- 
sirable with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
development  of  that  country  and  make 
provision  for  any  assistance  it  may  re- 
quire in  its  administration  and  to  avoid 
international  rivalries  in  such  matters; 
recognizing  the  respective  special  inter- 
ests of  Italy  in  Southern  Anatolia  and  of 
France  in  Cilicia  and  the  western  part  of 
Kurdistan  bordering  on  Syria,  up  to 
Jezire-Ibn-Omar,  as  these  areas  are  here- 
after defined,  the  British,  Italian  and 
French  Governments  have  agreed  upon 
the  following: 

Article  I.— There  shall  be  equality  in 
Turkey  between  the  contracting  powers 
in  the  composition  of  all  international 
commissions,  whether  existing  or  to  be 
established,  charged  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  different  pub- 
lic services  and  for  insuring  the  protec- 
tion of  racial,  religious  and  linguistic 
minorities.  However,  in  the  event  the 
Turkish  Government  or  Kurdistan  is  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  external  assistance  in 
the  local  administration  or  policing  of 
areas  in  which  the  special  interests  of 
France  and  Italy  are  respectively  recog- 
nized, the  contracting  powers,  undertake 
not  to  dispute  the  preferred  claim  of  the 
powers  whose  special  interests  in  such 
area  are  recognized  to  supply  such  assist- 
ance. This  assistance  shall  be  specially 
directed  to  enhancing  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  racial  and  linguistic  minori- 
ties in  said  areas. 

Article  II.  provides  that  the  products 
and  manufactured  articles  coming  from 
or  going*  to  the  territories,  dominions, 
colonies  or  protectorates  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  shall  enjoy  in  the  areas  de- 
fined perfect  equality  in  all  matters  re- 
la'  ing  to  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
njxt  article  reads: 


Article  III.— The  contracting  powers 
undertake  to  render  diplomatic  support  to 
each  other  in  maintaining  their  respect- 
ive positions  in  the  areas  in  which  their 
special  interests  are  recognized. 

Article  IV.  provides  that  the  Ana- 
tolian railway,  the  Mersina-Tarsus- 
Adana  railway  and  that  part  of  the 
Bag-dad  railway  lying  in  Turkish  terri- 
tory as  defined  by  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  shall  be  operated  by  a  company 
with  its  capital  furnished  equally  by 
British,  French  and  Italian  financial 
groups.  The  French  Government  under 
this  article  has  the  privilege  of  exchang- 
ing its  interests  in  the  Bagdad  railway 
for  the  exclusive  exploitation  of  the  rail- 
roads within  its  area  of  special  interest. 
Article  V.  fixes  the  boundaries  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  special  interests  are 
recognized.  The  next  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Article  VI.— The  mandatory  powers  for 
the  territories  detached  from  the  former 
Turkish  Empire  will  enjoy,  vis  a  vis  with 
the  contracting  powers,  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  powers  whose  spe- 
cial interests  are  recognized  in  the  areas 
defined  in  Article  V. 

Article  VII.  reserves  to  Italy  the  right 
of  the  exploitation  of  the  Heraclea  coal 
basin.  By  Article  VIII.  the  French  and 
Italian  Governments  agree  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  respective  areas 
when  the  signatories  are  agreed  in  con- 
sidering that  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Turkey  is  being  executed.  By  Article 
IX.  the  signatories  with  special  interests 
accept  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  for  the  protection  of  minorities 
within  their  respective  areas. 

Article  X.— Nothing  in  this  agreement 
shall  prejudice  the  right  of  citizens  of 
third  States  to  free  access  for  commercial 
and  economic  purposes  to  any  of  the 
areas  defined  in  Article  V.,  subjeet  to  the 
reservations  which  are  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey  or  which 
•  have  been  voluntarily  accepted  for  them- 
selves in  the  present  agreement  by  the 
contracting  powers. 

The  agreement  is  to  be  ratified,  it  is 
provided  in  Article  XI.,  and  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Turkish  Government  and 
to  be  published  and  come  into  force  at 
the  time  the  Turkish  peace  treaty  goes 
into  effect. 

After  undergoing  conflicting  pressure 
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from  three  sources — that  of  the  Nation- 
alist agents  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha, 
the  Sultan,  and  the  Interallied  Commis- 
sion— the  Government  of  Damad  Ferid 
finally  gave  way  on  Oct.  18,  before  the 
exigency  of  being  required  to  produce 
an  immediate  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  and  Tewfik  Pasha  undertook 
to  form  a  ministry  of  provisional  char- 
acter for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
ratification,  but  on  the  stipulation  that 
his  colleagues  should  be  of  his  own 
choosing.  So  three  days  later  the  fol- 
lowing slate  was  read  in  the  Chamber 
and  approved  by  the  "  rump  "  there: 

Grand  Vizier,  Tewfik  Pasha. 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Marshal  Izzet. 

Minister  of  War,  General  Zia. 

Minister  of  the  Navy,  Marshal  Saleh. 

Foreign  Affairs,  Sefa  Bey. 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Kiazim  Bey. 

Sheik  ul  Islam,  Nury  Effendi. 

On  Oct.  26  the  new  Grand  Vizier  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  convoke  the  Senate  with  the  Chamber 
in  order  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
"  as  soon  as  efforts  to  bring  about  na- 
tional union  shall  have  succeeded."  This 
meant  the  adhesion  of  the  Nationalists 
in  some  form  or  other.  With  this  end 
in  view  Kiazim  Bey  introduced  the 
project  of  sending  a  Prince  of  the  Royal 
House  to  treat  with  Kemal  at  Angora, 


the  Nationalist  headquarters.  Objection 
was  made  by  Tewfik  that  on  such  an 
errand  the  Prince  might  be  induced  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  Kemal  and  thus 
accomplish  nothing. 

Anticipating  such  a  mission,  Kemal 
summoned  a  convention  of  Nationalist 
leaders  at  Erzerum,  attended  prin- 
cipally by  Enver  Pasha,  Behaeddin 
Shakir  Bey  and  other  Young  Turks, 
which  reaffirmed  the  Nationalist  con- 
tempt for  the  Sevres  document,  and  then 
debated  the  following  military  question, 
the  result  of  which  was  not  made  known : 
Should  the  forces  on  the  Eastern  Ana- 
tolian front  led  by  Kiazim  Karabekir 
Bey,  and  supported  by  the  political  influ- 
ence of  Enver,  direct  all  their  strength 
toward  Transcaucasia  and  Mesopotamia, 
or  should  they  serve  as  a  reserve  while 
Mustapha  Kemal  attacked  the  Greeks  in 
the  Smyrna  region  and  thus  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  his  military  reputation? 

It  was  conjectured,  however,  that  the 
conference  ultimately  decided  in  favor 
of  the  eastern  manoeuvre,  because  it  was 
announced  on  Nov.  7  in  Constantinople 
that  the  Nationalists  had  advanced  from 
Kars  and  Alexandropol  and  were  threat- 
ening Erivan,  the  capital  of  Trans- 
caucasian  Armenia.  On  the  day  when 
the  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Nation- 
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alists  eastward  instead  of  westward 
reached  Constantinople,  two  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  tripartite  agree- 
ment of  Sevres,  the  Turkish  Government 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Entente  Powers, 
declaring  that  the  present  time  was  in- 
opportune for  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres. 

SYRIA  AND  CILICIA 

The  change  in  the  military  policy  of 
General  Gouraud,  the  French  High  Com- 
missioner for  Syria,  indicated  in  these 
columns  last  month,  was  blamed  by  the 
Armenian  Bureau  in  London  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Armenian  town  of  Hadjin, 
100  miles  north  of  Adana  in  the  Cilician 
Taurus,  and  the  massacre  of  the  inhab- 
itants, 10,000  Armenians,  by  the  Na- 
tionalists. The  siege  of  Hadjin  had  been 
going  on  since  March,  the  French  column 
which  relieved  Aintab  in  that  month 
having  failed  to  relieve  it. 

According  to  the  tripartite  agreement, 
France,  like  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  is 
obliged  to  keep  her  army  of  occupation 
in  her  sphere  until  the  safety  of  minori- 
ties shall  be  guaranteed  and  all  three 
contracting  powers  shall  have  agreed 
that  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Turkey.  Nevertheless,  General 
Gouraud  shortly  after  his  arrival  at 
Mersina  in  September,  finding  that  order 
had  been  restored  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Cilician  plain  and  the  foothills  of 
the  Taurus  and  that  part  of  the  Turkish 
population  was  being  kept  from  its  hold- 
ings by  Armenian  "  squatters,"  deemed 
that  further  offensive  measures  were 
unnecessary,  while  a  peaceful,  recon- 
structive policy  might  tame  the  Nation- 
alists and  appease  the  Government  at 
Constantinople.  He  therefore  dismissed 
Colonel  Bremond,  whose  policy  had  re- 
cently been  to  encourage  the  Armenian 
element;  ordered  the  Armenian  leaders 
to  co-operate  in  the  disarmament  of  the 
Armenian  Legion  (which  had  been 
trained  and  equipped  by  the  French, 
and  was  about  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Hadjin),  and  informed  the  refugees 
from  Anatolia  that  they  must  leave 
Cilicia.  The  Armenians  refused  to  com- 
ply, whereupon  the  column  leaving  for 
Hadjin  was  disarmed,  some  Armenian 
notables  were  arrested,  and  about  14,000 


refugees  were  deported  into  French  terri- 
tory in  Syria.  General  Gouraud  also  in- 
formed the  Armenian  element  that,  as 
French  troops  would  eventually  evacu- 
ate Cilicia,  Armenians  resident  there 
must  choose  between  accepting  Turkish 
rule  or  leaving  the  country.  This  is  the 
third  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  win 
the  Nationalists  by  pacific  measures. 

PALESTINE 

Cecil  Harmsworth,  British  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  written 
answer  to  an  interpellation  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Oct.  26,  summar- 
ized the  work  done  in  Palestine  by  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  as  British  High  Com- 
missioner, since  his  arrival  there  in 
June.  Several  phases  of  this  work  had 
already  been  published — the  gradual 
abolition  of  war  measures,  the  reorgan- 
ization of  districts  under  the  direction 
of  an  Advisory  Council  of  Ten — with 
four  Moslems,  three  Christians  and  three 
Jews — schemes  for  education  and  agri- 
cultural development,  &c,  the  widening 
of  the  Jaffa  railway  and  improvements 
in  the  harbor  of  Haifa.  At  present  the 
administration  was  concerned  with  the 
following  subjects: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  one  or  more 
banks  for  granting  long  term  loans  for 
agriculture  and  industry.  (2)  The  prac- 
ticability of  a  special  tax  upon  the  rising 
value  of  land.  (3)  The  unification  of 
weights  and  measures.  (4)  A  campaign 
against  the  causes  of  malaria.  (5) 
Schemes  for  new  racial  quarters  in  the 
principal  towns. 

The  Hebrew  language,  equally  with 
Arabic  and  English,  has  been  recognized 
as  the  official  language  in  all  places 
containing  a  considerable  Jewish  popu- 
lation and  in  all  central  government  de- 
partments. Jewish  immigrants  are  ar- 
riving at  an  average  rate  of  1,000  a 
month,  and  are  being  employed  in  road 
construction,  land  reclamation  and  in  the 
existing  Jewish  colonies.  Sir  Herbert 
has  requested  the  British  Government  to 
ask  France,  the  mandatary  of  Syria  to 
the  north,  for  a  new  delimitation  of  the 
Syria-Palestine  frontier  in  order  that 
Palestine  may  have  adequate  water  sup- 
ply for  her  economic  life. 
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It  was  announced  from  Jerusalem  on 
Nov.  1  that  Sir  Herbert  had  authorized 
the  administration  to  recruit  600  Pales- 
tine Jews  for  service  with  the  Jewish 
Legion,  which  was  being  utilized  as  a 
domestic  force.  On  Nov.  11  the  steamer 
Mahmoudi,  flying  the  Jewish  flag  below 
the  British,  sailed  from  Constantinople 
for  Jaffa,  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  with 
•550  Jewish  emigrants.  They  came  prin- 
cipally from  Soviet  Russia,  Rumania, 
Galicia,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea. 

MESOPOTAMIA 

The  situation  in  Mesopotamia  took  a 
marked  turn  for  the  better,  although 
Arab  and  Turkish  raids  continued 
against  the  British  outposts  and  along 
the  less-guarded  lines  of  communication. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  sur- 
rendered was  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
tribesmen  preferred  good  quarters  for 
the  coming  Winter  rather  than  continued 
hazardous  existence  in  the  field.  The 
submission  of  the  two  great  Shiah  cen- 
tres of  Kerbela  and  Nejef  broke  the  back 
of  the  revolt  on  the  middle  and  lower 
Euphrates,  where  the  Syrian  and  Arabic 


propaganda  and  money  had  proved  to 
be  more  effective  among  the  Shiah  than 
among  the  Sunni  tribesmen.  Samawa, 
after  a  fortnight's  siege,  was  relieved. 
The  only  serious  military  action  took 
place  on  the  night  of  Oct.  23-24,  when  a 
formidable  band  attempted  to  rush  the 
greater  camp  at  Kufa,  middle  Euphrates, 
and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss;  after 
which  a  large  number  of  tribesmen  came 
in  and  surrendered  their  rifles. 

At  a  banquet  given  at  Basra  to  Sir 
Arnold  Wilson,  who  had  been  British 
Acting  Commissioner  for  two  years  and 
a  half  and  was  returning  to  England, 
Sir  Percy  Cox,  the  High  Commissioner, 
outlined  his  policy  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  Arab  notables,  shieks, 
pashas  and  merchants,  with  reported 
marked  effect.  He  said  his  orders  were 
to  establish  in  Mesopotamia  an  Arab 
Government  with  British  assistance— 
"  to  complete  the  task  we  have  shoul- 
dered— to  help  the  people  of  the  country 
to  work  out  their  salvation  as  a  self- 
governing  State,  and  the  sooner  the 
people  of  Irak  [the  Bagdad  region] 
realize  this,  and  set  to  work  to  co-operate 
with  us,  the  better  for  us  all." 


Soviet  Russia  Crushes  Wrangel 


Anti-Bolshevist  General's  Forces  Routed,  His  Government 

Overthrown 


RUSSIA 

THE  anomalous  situation  in  which  the 
Soviet  Government  has  so  long 
found  itself  both  at  home  and 
abroad  was  suddenly  clarified  toward  the 
middle  of  November  by  the  crushing  de- 
feat which  it  inflicted  on  General  Baron 
Wrangel  in  the  south.  Immediately  after 
signing  the  armistice  with  Poland  the 
Bolsheviki  turned  their  arms  on  Wran- 
gel. Convinced  that  its  efforts  abroad, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  to  obtain  re- 
sumption of  trade  depended  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  troublesome  South  Russian 
leader,  the  Moscow  Government  mar- 
shaled all  its  military  power  against  him. 
Since  Oct.  12,  when  the  Red  forces  re- 
occupied  Mariupol  and  Berdiansk  on  the 


Sea  of  Azov,  the  army  of  General  Wran- 
gel had  been  beaten  steadily  back.  From 
Oct.  29  on  the  violence  of  the  Bolshevist 
onslaught  left  him  no  alternative  but  re- 
treat. He  made  a  desperate  stand  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop,  the  mouth  of  the 
Crimea,  but  his  resistance  was  vain.  His 
trenches  were  stormed,  his  heroic  soldiers 
suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  poison  gas, 
and  his  whole  army  driven  into  headlong 
flight  to  the  sea.  Wrangel  himself  took 
refuge  on  an  allied  warship.  The  whole 
Crimea  was  overrun  by  the  Bolshevist 
hordes.  On  Nov.  14  the  Red  forces  were 
at  the  gates  of  Sebastopol.  Huge  losses 
were  admitted  by  the  Bolsheviki.  As  for 
Wrangel's  army,  it  was  practically  cut 
to    pieces,    and    a    grave    humanitarian 
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BOLSHEVIST  ART  ON  RAILWAY  TRAINS.  THE  SIX  PICTURES  SHOWN  ON  THIS  AND 
THE  ADJOINING  PAGE  ARE  PAINTED  ON  THE  OUTSIDE  OP  CARS  RUNNING  THROUGH 
THE    COSSACK    CC/ITJNTRY     AND    PORTRAY    THE    ALLEGED    BENEFITS    OF    SOVIET    R.ULE. 

(1)  IS    AN    ENLISTMENT    LURE,    SHOWING    COSSACKS    FORMING    INTO    SOVIET    CAVALRY. 

(2)  PORTRAYS     "  DEATH    TO    THE    IMPERIAL    GENERALS,"    AND    SHOWS    TORTURES    IN- 
FLICTED ON  THEM.      (3)   DEPICTS  TTTE  HUNTING  DOWN  OF  GENERALS  AND  CAPITALISTS 


problem  arose  for  the  allied  powers  as 
to  how  to  rescue  the  panic-stricken  popu- 
lation from  the  doom  which  had  come 
upon  it.  Thousands  of  refugees  were 
being  taken  off  by  the  allied  warships 
when  these  pages  went  to  press. 

Thus  ended  another  of  the  many  anti- 
Bolshevist  adventures  which  had  gone 
the  same  way  before  the  Bolshevist 
arms.  The  importance  of  this  new  vic- 
tory to  the  Soviet  dictators  could  not  be 
underestimated.    With   Wrangel's   elimi- 


nation the  Moscow  Government  rid  itself 
of  its  last  dangerous  enemy,  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  waged  by  General  Petlura 
and  General  Balakhovitch  being  negligi- 
ble. 

All  the  Soviet's  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  resumption  of  trade  with  Great  Britain 
came  to  naught  because  of  the  under- 
ground activities  of  Kamenev,  the  Bol- 
shevist Trade  Envoy  in  London.  Charged 
with  the  sale  of  Russian  jewels  to  raise 
money    with    which    to     subsidize    The 
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FURTHER  LOLSIIEVTST  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  FORM  OF  PICTURES  ON  RAILWAY 
CARS.  (4)  IS  A  SPECIAL,  APPEAL.  TO  WOMEN,  SAYING,  "  THIS  IS  WHAT  SOVIET  RULE 
WILL  DO  FOR  THE  WOMAN  WORKER.  YOU  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  OWN  LAND  AND  TAKE 
PART  IN  DECIDING  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  ON  AN  EQUALITY  WITH  MEN.  COSSACK  WOMEN! 
STAND  FOR  THE  SOVIET  RULE."  (5)  ADVOCATES  DEATH  TO  THE  BOURGEOISIE,  AND 
(6)  MAKES  THE  MURDER  O^  THE  CZAR  A  TEXT  FOR  AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  OVERTHROW 
OF    OTHER     OPPRESSORS 


Herald,  the  official  organ  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  and  with  an  attempt  to 
encourage  the  so-called  Council  of  Action 
to  further  defiance  of  the  Government,* 
Kameney    left    London    hastily    after    a 


*The  Council  of  Action  was  formed  as  an 
organ  of  labor  protest  against  the  British 
policy  toward  Russia.  From  its  inception  it 
adopted  a  dictatorial  tone,  declaring  that  if 
the  Government  attempted  to  declare  war  on 
the  Soviet  Republic,  British  labor  would  re- 
fuse its  consent. 


stormy  interview  with  Lloyd  George, 
who  did  not  mince  his  words.  Kamenev's 
departure  left  Krassin  as  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  Trade  Delegation.  Kamenev  was 
replaced  by  a  Bolshevik  whose  name  was 
given  out  as  Ryanassov.  Krassin  was 
said  to  be  greatly  perturbed  over  the 
check  to  trade  resumption  caused  by 
Kamenev.  Early  in  October,  however,  it 
became  known  that  a  draft  agreement 
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for  the  resumption  of  trade  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee under  the  Chairmanship  of  E.  F. 
Wise,  British  representative  on  the  Su- 
preme Economic  Council.  The  report 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
consisted  of  the  former  provisional  trade 
agreement  made  by  telegraphic  dis- 
patches exchanged  at  the  beginning  of 
July  between  the  British  and  Soviet 
Governments.  The  second  part — the  work 
of  the  trade  experts  of  the  committee — 
consisted  of  necessary  arrangements  to 
be  made  regarding  shipping,  embargoes 
on  trade,  &c. 

This  draft  agreement  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  a  certain  section  of  the  London 
press.  The  opposers  were  especially  hos- 
tile to  it  because  of  its  omission  of  stipu- 
lations calling  for  the  recognition  by 
Moscow  of  the  imperial  Russian  debt. 
This  criticism,  however,  it  was  subse- 
quently pointed  out,  was  unjustified, 
inasmuch  as  the  Government  in  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  Moscow  in  June  had  made 
specific  reference  to  the  payment  of  all 
outstanding  debts  by  Russia,  and  inti- 
mated clearly  that  these  would  have  to 
be  dealt  with  before  any  proposals  of 
peace  could  be  entertained.  The  Russian 
debt  to  Great  Britain  alone  was  said  to 
total  the  enormous  sum  of  £571,000,000, 
resulting  from  the  discounting  of  Rus- 
sian Government  Treasury  bills  during 
the  war  and  up  to  the  advent  of  the  Bol- 
shevist rule. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  trade  agreement 
could  be  put  through  remained  a  matter 
for  conjecture,  as  many  serious  obstacles 
remained  in  the  way.  Lloyd  George  was 
for  it;  Mr.  Churchill,  the  War  Secretary, 
against  it.  Dominating  all  other  con- 
siderations was  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  failed  to  fulfill  its  un- 
dertakings with  Great  Britain.  This 
failure  was  emphasized  in  a  note  sent 
by  Earl  Curzon  early  in  October,  which 
gave  a  plain  exposition  of  the  British 
official  view  on  the  subject  of  the 
Soviet's  double  dealings,  (1)  in  regard 
to  the  return  of  prisoners,  (2)  in  the 
pledge  to  refrain  from  subversive  propa- 
ganda in  England,  (3)  in  the  promise  to 
abstain  from  the  pursuance  of  an  anti- 
British  policy  in  the  East.  The  note 
further    said    that    unless    satisfactory 


guarantees  on  these  matters  were  given, 
the  British  Government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  bar  the  way  to  all  future  nego- 
tiations regarding  trade.  The  Soviet  re- 
ply was  received  on  Oct.  7.  With  regard 
to  the  return  of  prisoners  it  was  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory.  The  other  sub- 
jects referred  to  in  the  British  note  were 
not  even  mentioned. 

Another  note  was  dispatched  on  Oct.  9, 
demanding  explicit  replies  on  these 
points;  and  meanwhile  the  Government 
considered  its  future  action  in  case  the 
Moscow  Government  again  failed  to  pro- 
pose a  satisfactory  settlement.  A  reply 
wa^,  received  through  M.  Krassin  on  Oct. 
13  which  dealt  again  only  with  the  re- 
turn of  prisoners,  and  which  contained  a 
full  acceptance  of  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  Earl  Curzon  for  a  mutual  ex- 
change. This  note  concluded  with  ex- 
plicit charges  that  Russian  prisoners  in 
British  hands  had  been  badl  ytreated. 

Further  evidence  of  Soviet  duplicity 
was  allegedly  revealed  with  the  arrest 
in  London  of  a  man  named  Weltheim,  a 
Finnish  subject,  declared  to  be  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  British  Communist  agitators. 
Military  manuals  seized  on  the  prisoner 
were  for  use  of  the  "  Red  Army "  in 
England.  They  contained  instructions 
regarding  the  barricading  and  defense  of 
factories,  the  blockading  of  the  Welsh 
valleys,  the  cutting  of  wires  connecting 
with  the  Post  Office,  the  purchase  of 
firearms,  &c.  Weltheim  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  hard  labor  and  to  deporta- 
tion at  the  end  of  his  term.  Letters 
from  Sylvia  Pankhurst  to  Lenin  and 
Zionoviev  were  found  upon  him. 

Meanwhile  the  military  activities  of 
General  Petlura,  the  Ukrainian  peasant 
leader,  and  of  General  Balakhovitch,  who 
had  formerly  co-operated  with  Poland, 
continued,  and  the  Soviet  Government  on 
Nov.  1  dispatched  a  note  to  the  allied 
powers  protesting  against  this.  Balakho- 
vitch shortly  before  Oct.  23  captured  the 
important  junction  of  Gomel,  125  miles 
due  north  of  Kiev,  which  had  already 
been  retaken  from  the  Reds,  and  far  be- 
hind the  Bolshevist  lines.  A  week  earlier 
Balakhovitch  had  been  reported  at 
Minsk,  175  miles  to  the  north.  The 
British  and  French  press  gave  his  opera- 
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SHADED  AREA  INDICATES  REGION  FORMERLY  HELD  EY  GENERAL  WRANGEL'S  FORCES. 
WHICH. WERE  DRIVEN  SOUTHWARD  AND  ANNIHILATED  BY  THE  REDS,  AFTER  MAKING 
A    LAST   DESPERATE    STAND    AT    PEREKOP    (NOT    SHOWN    ON    THIS    MAP)    AT    THE    NECK 

OF    THE    CRIMEAN    PENINSULA 


tions  considerable  prominence.  Bolshevist 
sympathizers  bitterly  declared  that  as 
Wrangel  was  now  going  the  way  of  Kol- 
chak,  Yudenitch,  and  Denikin,  the  allied 
nations  were  preparing  to  play  up 
Balakhovitch  as  the  new  standard  bearer 
of  a  lost  cause. 

The  true  situation  of  Soviet  Russia,  al- 
ways obscure,  despite  the  voluminous  re- 
ports of  returning  travelers,  can  best  be 
judged  by  the  officii  utterances  of  the 
Bolshevist  officials  themselves.  That  the 
Extraordinary  Commission  was  function- 
ing in  full  vigor,  and  that  the  Bolsheviki 
still  believed  this  instrument  of  blood  and 
iron  was  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of 
their  rule,  was  revealed  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  one  Latzis,  v  chief  of  the 
Communist  Secret  Service  and  an  ex- 
officer  of  the  Czarist  "  Okhrana."* 

Figures  given  by  Latzis  showed  344 
insurrections,  34,334  imprisonments,  13,- 
111   hostages,    56,541    arrests.     In    1918 


*The  name  of  the  Secret  Service  under  the 
Czar. 


some  6,300  persons  had  been  shot  by  the 
Extraordinary  Commission;  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1919  the  number  of  vic- 
tims totaled  2,089.  This  applied  only  to 
the  commission,  and  did  not  include  the 
executions  carried  out  by  other  Commun- 
ist organizations-  or  agencies.  The  figures 
for  1920  were  later  given.  From  June 
23  to  July  22,  some  828  death  sentences 
had  been  carried  out.  The  fact  that  these 
were  for  mutiny  and  desertion  from  the 
Red  Army  showed  that  disaffection  was 
spreading  to  the  troops. 

The  Bolshevist  official  press — notably 
the  Izvestia — published  harrowing  ac- 
counts of  peasant  rebellions  caused  by 
food  requisitions.  Rebellions  were  cited 
in  fifteen  Governments  of  Middle  Russia. 
Tales  of  bloody  deeds  by  peasants  against 
Communists  and  of  cruel  reprisals  by  the 
Communists  were  narrated. 

An  article  in  the  Moscow  Pravda,  re- 
printed by  the  Freiheit — a  German-Swiss 
organ — pointed  out  the  danger  from  the 
great  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  party  leaders. 
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PEOPLE  OP  PETROGRAD  TEARING  DOWN  A  HOUSE  AND  CUTTING  UP  ITS  TIMBERS 

FOR  FIREWOOD 
(©    Underwood   &    Underwood) 
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It  was  reported  that  opposition  to  their 
dictatorship  was  growing  among  the 
Communists  themselves.  Lenin  was  be- 
ing guarded  like  an  Oriental  satrap. 
Both  he  afcd  Trotzky  admitted  that 
Sdviet  Russia  w^as  facing  a  Winter  of 
famine.  Trotzkyr,  according  to  the  Mos- 
cow Pravda,  ,as~quoted  by  the  Berlinske 
Tidende  on  Novi§>  said: 

I  know  clanger  is  coming-.  I  realize  the 
possibility  of  a  severe  Winter,  but  though 
three-fourths  of  the  population  die  of 
hunger  and  cold,  the  remainder  will  sur- 
vive to  carry  world  revolution  through  to 
victory. 

Lenin    in    the    Proletarskaya    Pravda 
was  reported  as  saying:  .    _. .  » 

Soviet  Russia  never  before  has  experi- 
enced such  a  food  crisis.  Moscow  and 
other  cities  are  paralyzed  by  famine,  and 
the  army  is  becoming  famished.  It  is  nec- 
essary  for   us    to    use   all   means    in    our 


power    to    enforce    delivery    of    foodstuffs 
by  the  peasantry. 

Reports  printed  by  the  Economitches- 
kaya  Zhizn,  or  Economic  Life,  published 
in  Moscow,  further  showed  that  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Soviet  regime 
was  desperate.  Enormous  sums  were  be- 
ing spent  on  propaganda  and  the  output 
of  paper  money  was  quite  inadequate  to 
the  demand.  The  budget  of  the  various 
governmental  departments  ran  into 
many  millions  of  rubles. 

The  Moscow  rulers,  even  if  they  ex- 
pect ultimate  overthrow,  do  not  admit  it. 
Though  hostility  to  the  Soviet  regime 
is  increasing,  the  Communist  Okhrana 
still  keeps  it  within  bounds.  The  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Wrangel  will  undoubtedly 
do  much  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
Lenin  and  Trotzky— for  a  while,  at 
least. 


Poland  at  Peace  With  Russia 


Effect  of  Armistice  Signed  at  Riga — The  Zeligowski  Raid- 
Danzig  a  Difficult  Problem 


POLAND 

THE  signing  of  an  armistice  agree- 
ment  between  Poland  and  Soviet 
Russia  at  Riga  on  Oct.  12  was  un- 
deniably a  triumph  for  Poland.  Virtually 
all  the  demands  of  Poland,  victorious 
over  the  Red  forces,  were  granted  by  the 
Moscow  Government,  whose  anxiety  for 
peace  was  frankly  displayed. 

The  full  text  of  the  Peace  Prelimina- 
ries and  Armistice  Agreement  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Current 
History.  ' 

The  importance  of  the  territorial  con- 
cessions made  by  Soviet  Russia  has 
scarcely  been  realized.  By  the  ground 
yielded  east  of  the  allied  or  Curzon  line 
Poland  received  an  increase  equivalent 
to  one-third  of  her  whole  domain.  The 
provinces  now  made  Polish  have  an  area 
of  57,785  square  miles.  Poland's  total 
area  is  increased  to  160,165  square  miles. 
If  the  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia  results 
favorably  to  the  Poles  and  brings  5,000 
square  miles  additional,  the  new  Polish 
Republic  will  be  larger  than  the  State  of 
Illinois,  larger  than  California;  in  Europe 
it  will  be  larger  than  the  British  Isles  or 
Italy.  The  following  comparative  table  is 
interesting: 

Square  Popu- 

Miles.  lation. 

France    214,000       40,000,000 

Germany    192,000       65,000,000 

Poland    160,165       35,000,000 

British  Isles   127,200       45,000,000 

Italy    114,800       35,000,000 

These  figures  show  that  if  the  peace 
with  Moscow  is  ratified  Poland  will 
attain  her  long-cherished  ambition  to 
become  again  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  M.  Joffe,  head  of  the  Bolshevist 
peace  delegation  at  foiga,  admitted  that 
the  terms  granted  Roland,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  territory,  were  very  hard 
on  Russia.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  territory  conceded  was  less  than 
what  Poland,  spurred  by  her  past  history 
and  her  new  ambitions,  had  demanded. 


The  most  serious  concession  stra- 
tegically, it  was  admitted,  was  the  Polish 
corridor  along  the  Lithuanian  border. 
This  corridor,  obviously  of  French  in- 
spiration, will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  shutting  off  Bolshevist  Russia  both 
from  Lithuania — her  erstwhile  sympa- 
thizer— and,  far  more  important  for 
France,  from  renascent  Germany.  On 
the  eastern  border  of  Poland,  it  is  clear, 
this  Lithuanian  strip  of  neutralized 
ground  is  to  play  a  role  similar  to  that 
played  by  the  Danzig  corridor  on  the 
west,  granted  by  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
Contact  with  Latvia  on  the  north,  and 
the  Polish  occupation  of  Vilna  on  the 
south,  give  Poland  full  guarantee  of 
maintaining  her  control  of  this  strategic 
and  economic  ground  of  vantage. 

The  Polish  Premier  on  Oct.  16  stated 
that  he  expected  signature  of  the  final 
Peace  Treaty  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
peace  preliminaries,  he  said,  were  not 
wholly  satisfactory  to  Polish, aspirations, 
as  a  large  number  of  Poles  were  left 
outside  the  new  frontiers.  Poland,  how- 
ever, by  accepting  these  terms,  showed 
evidence  of  her  spirit  of  moderation  and 
of  her  sincere  desire  to  end  the  war  with 
Russia  and  gain  a  breathing  space  for 
reconstruction. 

It  was  stated  in  Washington  after  the 
Riga  peace  was  signed  that  the  State 
Department  would  refuse  to  sanction  the 
territorial  aggrandizement  of  Poland  at 
the  expense  of  Russian  national  sov- 
ereignty; it  considered  the  terms  forced 
from  Moscow  as  contrary  to  the  ethno- 
graphic principle  insisted  on  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  made  virtually  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  injustice  done  to  Lithuania  by  the 
corridor  arrangement,  making  her  an 
easy  prey  for  future  Polish  absorption, 
was  emphasized.  The  seizure  of  Vilna 
by  Polish  forces  under  General  Zeli- 
gowski was  regarded  not  as  an  isolated 
adventure,  but  as  part  of  Poland's  settled 
policy. 
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That  both  Great  Britain  and  France 
held  a  similar  point  of  view  re- 
garding General  Zeligowski's  coup  at 
Vilna  was  seen  by  the  issue  on  Oct.  18 
of  a  joint  Anglo-French  note  to  the 
Polish  Government.  In  this  note  the 
western  Allies  called  on  Poland  to  make 
an  explicit  disavowal  of  Zeligowski's  act. 
At  the  same  time  both  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians  were  urged  to  cease  from 
further  bloodshed  and  to  accept  the  final 
authority  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
settle  the  boundary  dispute  between  the 
two  nations. 

Both  Poland  and  Lithuania  had  already 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
League,  which  had  sent  a  military  mis- 
sion to  Lithuania  to  study  the  situation. 
The  raid  of  Zeligowski  on  Vilna  and  his 
establishment  there  of  a  new  Govern- 
ment— called  the  Republic  of  Central 
Lithuania — interrupted  the  League's  ac- 
tivities. The  members  of  the  League 
commission,  therefore,  who  had  been  at 
Kovno — provisional  seat  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Cabinet  —  returned  to  Warsaw 
(Oct.  18).  Before  departure  they  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  allowing 
Lithuania  to  deal  with  Zeligowski  as 
they  saw  fit.  The  Lithuanians  declared 
that  they  could  drive  Zeligowski  and 
his  Government  out  if  they  were  not 
interfered  with  by  the  Poles  or  the 
French.  It  was  said  that  this  outlaw  oc- 
cupation by  Zeligowski  had  interfered 
greatly  with  the  negotiations  for  a  union 
of  Baltic  States,  and  that  M.  Holsti,  the 
Finnish  Foreign  Minister,  had  sailed  for 
Helsingfors  without  having  reached  an 
agreement  for  the  projected  union.  Mean- 
while the  Polish  d'Annunzio  was  pro- 
gressing with  his  plans  to  organize  a 
new  State,  and  had  published  a  decree 
which  gave  to  him  and  to  an  Executive 
Committee  of  his  own  creation  supreme 
authority. 

Another  bone  of  contention  for  Poland 
has  been  the  occupation  of  Danzig.  The 
anti-Polish  attitude  of  the  German  au- 
thorities of  this  port,  which  was  set  up 
as  a  free  city  by  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
was  recently  displayed  in  their  refusal 
to  allow  munitions  for  Poland  sent  by 
France  to  go  through  to  Warsaw.  The 
High  Commissioner,  Sir  Reginald  Tower, 


was  severely  blamed  by  the  French  for 
withholding  consent  to  the  landing  of 
these  munitions  on  account  of  the  state 
of  feeling  of  the  German  dockers.  Sir 
Reginald  recently  returned  to  Paris  to 
discuss  the  future  constitution  of  the 
Free  City  and  the  Convention  to  be 
drawn  up  regulating  the  relations  of 
Danzig  with  Poland. 

The  Council  of  Ambassadors  on  Oct.  6 
completed  the  work  of  drafting  these 
charters.  The  convention  contained  mod- 
ifications on  which  Poland  had  insisted 
several  weeks  before.  These  modifica- 
tions mainly  were  concerned  with  giving 
Poland  guarantees  against  interference 
by  the  Danzig  authorities  with  Polish 
trade. 

The  Polish  delegates,  however,  refused 
to  accept  this  new  draft.  Fresh  discus- 
sions began  before  the  Council  of  Am- 
bassadors in  Paris  on  Oct.  25,  and  three 
representatives  from  Danzig  and  three 
from  Poland  set  forth  their  opposing 
views.  The  Poles  pointed  out  that  they 
did  not  refuse  to  sign  the  Convention  as 
drafted,  but  that  they  wished  only  to 
present  their  side  of  the  case  in  full 
detail.  Under  the  treaty  as  drawn,  they 
declared,  Polish  ships  would  have  only 
the  same  rights  as  other  ships  and  re- 
ceive no  privileges,  despite  the  fact  that 
Danzig  is  Poland's  admitted  outlet  to  the 
sea.  They  further  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  small  control  given 
them  over  the  railways,  posts  and  tele- 
graphs. Above  all,  they  wished  control 
of  the  customs,  which  the  new  draft 
refused  them.  They  wished  the  right  to 
buy  land  and  to  build  their  own  port 
facilities  for  the  $5,000,000  annual  trade 
which  they  expected.  The  whole  subject 
was  thereby  reopened,  and  the  weary 
Ambassadors  resigned  themselves  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  all  over  again  the 
work  which  they  had  just  completed. 

Internally  the  situation  of  Poland  is 
far  from  normal.  The  Vice  Minister  of 
Agriculture  stated  in  Warsaw  on  Nov.  2 
that  the  entire  grain  crop  of  the  east 
had  been  destroyed .  by  the  Bolshevist 
invasion.  From  40  to  70  per  cent,  of 
horses  and  cattle  had  been  taken  from 
Eastern  Galicia  and  the  territory  north 
of  the  Vistula.    The  Minister  of  Public 
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Works  reported  that  about  3,300  miles 
of  roads  had  been  destroyed  and  110 
bridges  blown  up. 

Through  all  the  excitement  of  the 
invasion  the  Polish  Diet  maintained  its 
morale.  An  Agrarian  bill  was  passed 
which  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
small  land  owners  and  brought  Poland 
further  on  its  way  toward  complete 
democratization.  The  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution providing  for  a  two-Chamber 
Parliament  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
six  votes  on  Oct.  22.  Both  at  this  and  at 
a  subsequent  session  (Nov.  5)  the  debate 
on  the  question  of  creating  a  Senate  was 
marked  by  scenes  of  extreme  violence, 
created    by    the   Socialist    and   Radical 


members.  It  was  semi-officially  an- 
nounced on  Nov.  6  that  Poland  had  de- 
cided not  to  join  the  "  Little  Entente,"  a 
partial  reason  for  this  being  the  strained 
relations  between  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia over  the  result  of  the  Teschen 
plebiscite. 

General  Niessel,  commander  of  the 
Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  left  Paris  on 
Oct.  10  for  Warsaw  to  replace  General 
Henrys  as  head  of  the  French  Military 
Mission  to  Poland.  The  Polish  press  ex- 
pressed regret  over  the  departure  of 
General  Henrys  and  gave  warm  words  of 
welcome  to  his  successor,  already  known 
and  respected  in  Warsaw  as  a  military 
reorganizer. 


Situation  in  the  Baltic  States 

Zeligowski's  Seizure  of  Vilna 


LITHUANIA 

ALL  other  events  in  the  Baltic  region 
were  overshadowed  by  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  imbrc'glio,  which  the 
efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations  have 
thus  far  proved  inadequate  to  settle.  The 
League's  intervention,  it  is  true,  was 
sought  by  both  parties,  and  eloquent 
speeches  were  made  by  M.  Paderewski 
and  M.  Woldemar,  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective delegations  that  pleaded  their 
case  at  Brussels  in  September,  pledging 
the  acceptance  by  their  Governments  of 
the  League's  mediation.  Acting  on  this 
pledge  the  League  persuaded  the  con- 
flicting States  to  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, and  dispatched  a  military  mission  to 
the  territory  in  dispute.  Meanwhile  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  met  at  Kalyvara 
to  discuss  their  differences,  and  hopes 
of  a  settlement  were  cherished  by  all 
parties  concerned. 

These  pacific  measures,  however,  were 
rendered  futile  by,  the  action  of  the 
Polish  General,  Zeligowski,  a  free-lance 
military  adventurer)  who  had  fought  with 
the  French  in  South  Russia.  Zeligowski 
rebelled  a*gainst  his  superior  commander, 
and,  with  a  contingent  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  Poles  and  White  Russians, 
seized  the  important  Lithuanian  city  of 


Vilna  on  Oct.  9,  in  defiance  of  the  orders 
of  the  Warsaw  Government.  The  situ- 
ation thus  created  was  extremely  embar- 
rassing to  the  Polish  Government,  which 
desired,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  its 
pledges  to  the  Allies  and  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  to  give  the  large  Polish  popula- 
tion of  Vilna  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
self-determination.  The  Government  of 
M.  Witos  disavowed  the  act  of  General 
Zeligowski,  but  general  Polish  sentiment 
was  unmistakably  in  favor  of  the  occu- 
pation, and  the  official  utterances  fore- 
shadowed the  ultimate  condonation  of 
the  Zeligowski  coup  if  this  Polish  d'An- 
nunzio  could  show  that  the  main  desire 
of  the  Warsaw  Government — the  self- 
determination  of  Vilna — could  be  ful- 
filled. 

General  Zeligowski,  in  a  special  com- 
munication to  the  Polish  Government, 
explained  the  coup  as  caused  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  his  troops,  most  of 
whom  came  originally  from  the  Vilna 
district,  on  receiving  the  Government 
orders  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  take 
Vilna  and  to  withdraw  to  certain  pre- 
scribed limits.  These  men,  who  had  en- 
rolled in  the  Polish  Army  to  fight  the 
Bolsheviki   after   the   Lithuanian   Soviet 
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treaty  of  last  July  had  given  this  terri- 
tory permanently  to  Lithuania,  had  been 
infuriated,  it  was  explained,  by  the  ruin 
and  destruction  wrought  by  the  Bolshe- 
vist forces  in  their  home  district,  and  in- 
sisted on  taking  the  city.  General  Zeli- 
gowski  yielded,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  the  Polish  Army  in  order  to  lead 
his  men  against  the  town.  Vilna  was 
taken  virtually  without  resistance  on 
Oct.  9,  the  Lithuanians,  in  default  of 
adequate  defensive  forces,  being  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  to  Kovno.  Once  in- 
stalled in  Vilna,  General  Zeligowski  took 
over  the  local  rule  from  the  Entente  of- 
ficials to  whom  the  Lithuanians  had  en- 
trusted it,  and  set  up  a  new  Government, 
styled  the  Government  of  Central  Lith- 
uania. An  important  position  in  this 
new  regime  was  filled  by  M.  Auguste 
Abramowicz,  the  editor  of  a  Polish  paper 
in  Vilna  and  a  prominent  Polish  Nation- 
alist. 

Meantime  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  impressed  the  Polish  represen- 
tatives in  Paris  with  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  thus  created,  and  called  on  Po- 
land to  take  at  once  effective  measures 
to  suppress  this  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. The  Lithuanians,  on  their  part, 
dispatched  a  delegation  of  protest  to 
London,  and  also  sent  official  protests 
to  the  League  and  to  the  United  States. 
Phi  note  to  Washington  pointed  out  that 
the  Polish  Government,  despite  its  dis- 
avowals, had  permitted  large  reinforce^ 
rnents  to  join  the  contingent  of  General 
Zeligowski.  The  Lithuanian  Government 
declared  that  it  had  documentary  evi- 
dence of  a  foreknowledge  of  the  coup  by 
the  Polish  Government.  The  Poles  de- 
nied this.  The  occupation  of  Vilna 
aroused  the  whole  Lithuanian  nation,  and 
strong  Lithuanian  reinforcements  gath- 
ered at  Kovno  to  resist  the  advance  of 
General  Zeligowski. 

There  were  many  battles  and  skir- 
mishes in  the  first  two  weeks  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Lithuanians  being  enabled  to 
check  Zeligowski's  forces  by  well- 
equipped  reinforcements  from  East  Prus- 
sia. These  were  reported  to  number 
12,000  German  volunteers,  many  of  whom 
had  belonged  to  Avalov  -  Bermondt's 
army    in    Courland.      Colonel    Bermondt 


himself,  the  soldier  of  fortune  who 
operated  last  year  in  the  Baltic  States 
with  a  force  of  German  volunteers,  was 
reported  by  Polish  newspapers  to  be  in 
Kovno  with  a  German  staff.  In  the  hard 
fighting  that  took  place  on  the  Vilna- 
Kovno  line,  the  Poles  lost  the  towns  of 
Gedvosti  and  Dubinki. 

General  Zeligowski  announced  that 
the  "  so-called  Lithuanian  Government " 
at  Kovno  did  not  represent  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  being  "  of  German 
and  Soviet  creation";  that  "the  sooner 
it  was  overthrown,  the  better,"  and  that 
a  constituent  assembly  would  be  called 
to  represent  all  the  races  in  Lithuania 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Lida,  the  idea  of 
a  plebiscite  having  been  abandoned. 

The  League  Commission  made  its 
headquarter?  in  Kovno,  to  remain  there 
while  trying  to  adjust  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Lithuanians  and  Zeligowski's 
irregular  forces.  It  was  also  to  investi- 
gate the  crossing  of  important  detach- 
ments of  Germans  from  East  Prussia 
into  Lithuania. 

FINLAND 

Finland  reached  an  armistice  agree- 
ment with  Soviet  Russia  at  Dorpat, 
Esthonia,  on  Oct.  1.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  Oct.  14.  Negotiations  between 
the  two  nations  had  been  conducted  since 
the  Spring  of  1919,  and  many  times 
.been  broken  off.  The  main  points  of 
dispute  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Finns  were  three:  (1)  The  question  of 
Petchenga,  a  strip  of  land  in  Russian 
possession  cutting  off  Northern  Finland 
from  the  Varartger  Fiord,  and  Finland's 
natural  outlet  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  (2) 
The  question  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  especially  Hogland,  which 
control  the  waters  leading  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Russian  fortress  of  Kronstadt 
and  to  Petrograd.  Under  the  Czar  these 
islands  were  administered  by  Russia  as 
part  of  the  Finnish  Duchy.  Finland, 
having  gained  her  independence,  has 
been  very  anxious  to  acquire  control  of 
these  islands,  which  are  strategically  im- 
portant in  her  system  of  national  de- 
fense. (3)  The  question  of  Karelia — a 
province  that  is  the  natural  complement 
of  Finland  on  the  north  from  Lake  La- 
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doga,  and  possesses  a  large  population 
of  Finnish  stock — and  of  the  Karelian 
population  of  Archangel,  Olonets  and 
Petrograd. 

By  the  treaty  finally  signed  the  So- 
viet Government  yielded  to  Finland  vir- 
tually all  her  demands.  The  Finnish 
proposals  regarding  the  neutralization 
of  the  frontier  in  the  Petchenga  region — 
especially  of  the  communes  of  Repola 
and  Porarjarvil,  occupied  by  Finland 
since  1818 — and  in  the  matter  of  Hog- 
land  were  accepted.  Autonomy  was 
given  to  Eastern  Karelia,  and  to  the  Ka- 
relian population  of  Archangel  and  Olo- 
nets. Finnish  inhabitants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Petrograd  were  given  all  the 
rights  of  ethnic  minorities,  including  the 
private  and  public  use  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. Finnish  exiles  from  these  dis- 
tricts were  granted  full  political  am- 
nesty and  empowered  to  return.  [For 
the  Aland  Islands  dispute,  see  Sweden.] 

LATVIA 

Latvia,  on  her  part,  had  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  Moscow  on  Aug.  11. 
Ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  Lat- 
vian Constituent  Assembly  occurred  on 
Sept.  2.  By  the  making  of  peace  with 
its  Soviet  neighbor  Latvia  took  an  im- 
portant step  toward  reconstruction.  The 
present  social  and  economic  position  of 
this  newly  created  State,  consisting  of 
part  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  the  for- 
mer Russian  Empire,  augurs  a  pros- 
perous future,  if  the  country  is  pro- 
tected from  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
its  neighbors.  The  boundaries  of  Latvia 
are  subject  to  final  decision  by  the  Allies 
or  the  League  of  Nations,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  under  any  decision  they  will 
enclose  an  area  of  some  40,000  square 
miles.     The  population  has  been  much 


decreased  by  the  war,  and  now  amounts 
to  approximately  1,780,000,  two-thirds 
of  the  pre-war  figure.  About  one-quar- 
ter of  the  Lettish  population  consists  of 
Russians,  Jews,  Germans  and  Poles. 

The  Letts  are  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Russians,  from  whom  they  differ  great- 
ly in  respect  to  temperament  and  char- 
acter. Fair  in  complexion  and  heavy  of 
build,  they  are  much  more  stable  and 
phlegmatic  than  the  Russians.  These 
qualities  account  in  part,  at  least,  for  the 
remarkable  showing  of  the  Letts  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Considering 
that  they  have  been  fighting  continuous- 
ly since  1914,  that  their  independence  has 
been  but  recently  acquired,  and  that  they 
have  had  no  experience  in  self-govern- 
ment, they  have  developed  the  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  position  of  their 
country  to  a  very  promising  degree.  Many 
difficulties  still  remain,  and  the  Lettish 
Government  is  much  embarrassed  by  lack 
of  funds. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  compara- 
tively large  forces,  both  at  the  German 
boundary  and  at  the  Bolshevist  front, 
has  meant  for  Latvia  a  continual  drain 
of  man  power  and  money.  With  the 
signing  of  peace  with  Moscow,  Latvia's 
hands  were  set  free  for  future  develop- 
ment. Though  its  form  of  government 
is  Socialistic,  its  people  are  quite  op- 
posed to  Bolshevism,  from  which  it  has 
suffered  much.  The  Letts's  virile  energy 
in  liquidating  the  Avalov-Bermondt  ad- 
venture and  in  driving  the  BoLsheviki 
out  of  Letgalia  are  of  recent  memory. 
The  whole  population  is  united  in  op- 
position to  the  acceptance  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist form  of  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment is  still  hampered  by  the  bureau- 
cratic system  inherited  from  Imperial 
Russia,  but  this  system  is  gradually  giv- 
ing way  to  more  efficient  methods. 


b 


Japan's  New  Difficulties  With  China 

Troops  Sent  Into  Manchuria 


JAPAN 

THE  difficulties  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment in  China  were  quite  over- 
shadowed in  October  and  November 
by  the  anti- Japanese  issue  in  California. 
During  the  campaign  that  ended  in  the 
vote  supporting  a  new  law  forbidding 
even  American-born  Japanese  to  own 
land  in  California,  the  opposition  press 
in  Japan  waxed  violent.  Since  Nov. 2, how- 
ever, an  obvious  quietus  has  been  placed 
on  these  newspaper  polemics.  The  Japa- 
nese Government  and  its  most  eminent 
statesmen  meanwhile  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  negotiations  at  Washington 
looking  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  new 
treaty  would  be  successful. 

The  soreness  felt  by  Japan  over  the 
refusal  of  the  world  to  admit  Japan's 
racial  equality  was  in  no  way  soothed 
by  California's  action.  According  to  a 
Tokio  newspaper — the  Kokumin  Shim- 
bun — the  Japanese  Cabinet  was  not  dis- 
posed to  submit  this  vexed  question  to 
the  League  of  Nations ;  the  time  for  this, 
in  view  of  the  California  complications, 
was  not  considered  opportune;  further- 
more, Japan  desired  to  forestall  any  at- 
tempt by  the  League  to  settle  the  Shan- 
tung problem. 

As  for  Shantung  itself,  the  contro- 
versy between  Japan  and  China  is  no 
nearer  a  settlement  now  than  it  was 
after  the  Japanese  diplomatic  victory  at 
Versailles.  China  obstinately  refuses  to 
negotiate.  What  is  more  dangerous,  the 
Chinese  maintain  the  boycott  which  has 
proved  to  be  a  powerful  club  over  Japan's 
head.  This  movement,  said  the  Mainichi 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  especially  in 
Shanghai,  is  growing  in  vehemence,  with 
the  result  that  an  increasing  number  of 
embittered  Japanese  merchants  are  re- 
turning to  Japan.  Many  of  these  men 
declared  that,  unless  some  resolute  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Jepanese  authorities, 
Japanese  commercial  interests  would  be 
seriously  undermined. 

A  new  complication  with  China  arose 
in  October.     Harassed  by  the  increasing 


activities  of  Korean  rebels  in  Eastern 
Manchuria,  in  the  region  adjoining  the 
Korean  and  Siberian  border,  Japan  had 
proposed  a  joint  expedition  to  suppress 
further  disorders.      China,  however,  in- 
sisted on  dealing  with  the  matter  single- 
handed,    with    the    result,    according    to 
the   Japanese,    that   the    rebels   renewed 
their     activities,      joined     hands     with 
Chinese  bandits  and  Russian  Bolsheviki, 
and  made   a   raid    (Oct.   2)    upon   Hun- 
chun,  a  small  border  town  in  East  Man- 
churia; they  followed  this  up  by  attacks 
upon  various  towns  in  Chientao,  where 
the  Japanese  Consulate  General  and  its 
branch  office  are  situated.     Japan  then 
laid  before  the  Chinese  Government  her 
decision  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  protect  the  Consulates  and  the 
lives  and  property  of  Japanese  subjects 
in     various     towns.       Japan's     official 
statement    declared     that     the     Chinese 
Government    at    first    acquiesced     (Oct. 
9),  that  three  days  later  Minister  Obata 
received  a  note  in  which  consent  to  the 
proposed  expedition  was  refused.    Japan 
answered  that  the  expedition  must  be  car- 
ried out.    China  protested,  emphasized  her 
desire  that  all  Japanese  troops  be  with- 
drawn, and  declared  that  her  own  forces 
sufficed  to  protect  all  Japanese  subjects. 
Both  Chinese  and  English  newspapers  at 
Peking  charged  that  Japan  was  taking 
advantage  of  the  bandit  raids  as  a  pre- 
text for  the  occupation  of  coveted  terri- 
tory on  Possiet  Bay,  southeast  of  Hun- 
chun.     The  bay  itself  has  for  some  time 
been  occupied  by  Japanese  forces. 

Japan  carried  through  her  expedition, 
though  the  Japanese  Government  de- 
clared officially  on  Oct.  21  that  the 
troops  would  be  "  promptly  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  danger  is  removed  and  peace  is 
restored  in  the  province."  Early  in  No- 
vember Japan  decided  to  withdraw  the 
troops  on  condition  that  China  would 
herself  take  effective  measures  to  main- 
tain order  and  protect  Japanese  life  and 
property. 

Japan  continues  to  hold  Korea  with  a 
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firm  hand.  Eleven  persons  involved  in 
recent  disorders  were  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy on  Nov.  1,  and  received  sen- 
tences varying  from  one  to  three  years. 
A  few  others  were  acquitted. 

Acting  on  a  report  of  a  joint  commis- 
sion of  investigation,  which  demonstrated 
that  Chinese  gunboats,  by  loaning  guns 
to  the  Russian  partisans,  had  partici- 
pated in  the  massacre  of  Japanese  na- 
tionals at  Nikolaievsk  (Saghalin)  last 
Spring,  Japan,  toward  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, called  on  China  to  express  official 
regret.  She  also  demanded  that  the 
Chinese  naval  commander  apologize  to 
the  Japanese  commander  at  Nikolaievsk, 
that  officers  and  men  be  punished,  and 
that  reparation  be  paid  to  the  families 
of  those  slain.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Saghalin  continued. 

It  was  stated  semi-officially  in  Tokio 


on  Oct.  23  that  a  thorough  system  of  ad- 
ministration, under  a  Governor,  was  be- 
ing planned  for  the  South  Sea  Islands 
assigned  to  Japan  in  the  settlement  fol- 
lowing the  war.  There  are  700  islands 
of  varying  size  in  this  group.  The 
League  of  Nations  Council  is  expected  to 
work  out  a  detailed  scheme  for  a  Japa- 
nese mandate  over  these  islands. 

The  economic  situation  of  Japan  is  still 
far  from  favorable.  Decline  in  import 
trade  has  been  rapid  and  extensive;  the 
loss  in  August  alone  was  over  $17,-000,- 
000.  A  decline  in  exports — notably  silk, 
the  mainstay  of  Japan's  export  trade — 
was  noted  in  August  and  September.  All 
readjustment  measures  have  thus  far 
proved  to  be  of  small  practical  value. 
The  strangling  effect  of  the  Chinese 
boycott  evidently  helps  to  aggravate  the 
adverse  conditions. 


Famine  and  Strife  in  China 

Progress  of  Consortium  Loan 


CHINA 

CHINA'S  civil  war  was  marked  by 
new  developments  toward  the  end 
of  October.  The  Peking  Govern- 
ment continued  to  seek  reconciliation 
with  the  rival  Government  set  up  in 
Canton,  South  China.  An  announcement 
by  General  Tsen  Chun-hsuan,  chief  of 
the  Canton  regime,  that  this  Government 
had  been  dissolved,  and  that  the  southern 
provinces  of  Kwantung  and  Kwangsi 
had  renounced  their  independence  of  the 
North,  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Peking 
Cabinet.  A  bold  step  was  then  taken 
by  the  President.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  Oct.  30  declaring  that  there  had 
been  a  reunion  of  North  and  South 
China,  and  calling  for  the  election  of  a 
new  Parliament  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
election  regulations. 

Both  the  renunciation  of  the  Canton 
Government  and  the  Peking  proclama- 
tion, however,  were  received  with  angry 
derision  by  the  "  Constitutionalist  "  Gov- 
ernment in  the  South.  This  Government 
had  been  established  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen 
— first  President  of  the  Chinese  Repub- 


ic — and  Tang  Shao-li,  former  members 
of  the  Canton  secessionist  Government, 
who  had  revolted  against  Canton  and  es- 
tablished an  independent  "  Constitution- 
alist "  regime  in  the  South.  This  new 
administration  had  distinguished  itself 
from  the  start  by  its  irreconcilable  atti- 
tude toward  the  Peking  Government, 
which  it  continued  to  denounce  as  re- 
actionary and  pro-Japanese.  The  Peking 
manifesto,  therefore,  which  declared  that 
North  and  South  had  been  "  reunited/' 
whipped  these  unreconstructed  rebels  to 
fury,  and  they  at  once  issued  from  Shang- 
hai a  counter-proclamation,  in  which 
they  declared  that  the  Constitutionalist 
Government  was  still  in  existence,  and 
that  they  refused  to  admit  the  validity 
of  the  President's  proclamation.  The 
alleged  "  unity  "  they  declared,  was  based 
upon  a  peace  agreement  made  by  "  irre- 
sponsible persons,"  and  hence  the  Peking 
declaration  had  no  force. 

China,  continually  in  difficulties  with 
Japan,  torn  by  civil  war,  burdened  with 
debts  and  beset  with  difficulties  from 
every  side,  is  compelled,  in  addition,  to 
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face  a  national  catastrophe  in  the  ter- 
rible conditions  of  famine  prevailing  in 
four  of  its  richest  provinces.  The  South 
of  Chihli,  the  whole  of  Honan  north  of 
the  Yellow  River,  and  the  western  part 
of  Shantung,  an  area  the  population  of 
which  is  normally  from  30,000,000  to 
40,000,000  people,  were  for  many  months 
without  rain,  with  the  result  of  an 
almost  total  failure  of  crops.  By  October 
thousands  on  thousands  were  reported  to 
be  dying  of  starvation;  people  were  liv- 
ing on  leaves  and  bark;  desperate  fami- 
lies were  selling  or  drowning  their  chil- 
dren; famine  refugees  were  trekking 
over  the  naked  roads  to  points  of  relief. 
The  stories  told  by  eyewitnesses  were 
pitiful  in  the  extreme. 

Both  the  Peking  Government  and  the 
foreign  legations  took  active  measures 
to  relieve  the  famine  sufferers.  The 
Chinese  Ministries  of  Finance,  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  dispense  a  fund  of  $1,000,000 
to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  short-term 
loan.  Another  fund  of  $1,800,000  was 
undertaken  by  seven  of  the  southern 
provinces  at  the  instigation  of  Tang 
Shao-li,  the  Constitutionalist  leader. 
Among  other  relief  organizations  was  a 
committee  created  by  the  American 
Minister,  Charles  R.  Crane.  But,  de- 
spite all  efforts,  Famine,  the  Third 
Horseman  of  the  Apocalypse,  pursued 
its  inexorable  course,  and  made  the  last 
half  of  this  year  the  most  miserable  that 
China  has  had  to  endure  for  centuries. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  Chinese 
Premier  on  Nov.  6  granted  an  interview 
to  Chinese  and  foreign  journalists,  and 
outlined  to  them  the  Government's  plans 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  country.  A 
commission  was  to  be  appointed  to  de- 
vise a  basis  of  settlement  between  the 
North  and  South.  A  truly  representa- 
tive Parliament  was  to  be  elected,  a 
Constitution  to  be  drafted,  the  civil  and 
military  administrations  to  be  separated, 
the  policy  of  reduction  of  the  armies  to 
be  continued.  China's  whole  financial 
system  was  to  be  reorganized.  The 
Premier  declared,  however,  that  a  for- 
eign loan  would  not  be  accepted  if  the 
conditions  infringed  China's  sovereignty 
or  embraced  political  considerations. 

This  plain  reference  to  the  Consortium 


.loan  betrayed  fears  which  the  financial 
representatives  of  the  four  great  powers 
involved — Great  Britain,  France,  Japan 
and  America — had  taken  special  pains  to 
allay.  The  initial  meeting  for  the  final  or- 
ganization of  the  loan  was  held  in  New 
York  City  on  Oct.  11.  Delegates  from 
each  of  the  four  countries  assembled 
in  one  of  the  large  conference  rooms 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  re- 
habilitating China  financially.  The  dele- 
gates were  as  follows: 

Japan— M.  K.   Takeuchi,  R.    Ichinomiya. 
Great  Britain— Sir  Charles  Addis,    S.  F. 
Mayers,   R.    C.   Witt,   W.   E.   Leveson. 

France— Ren£  de  la  Chaume,  Henri  Na- 
zot,    Georges   Picot. 

United  States — Thomas  W.  Lamont  (J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.);  Mortimer  L.  Schiff 
(Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.)  ;  James  A.  Stillman 
(National  City  Bank)  ;  Charles  H.  Sabin 
(Guaranty  Trust  Company)  ;  Albert  H. 
Wig-gin  (Chase  National  Bank)  ;  Frederick 
W.Allen,  (Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.)  ;  John  Jay 
Abbott  (Continental  and  Commercial 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago) ; 
Charles  F.  Whigham  (Morgan,  Grenfell 
&  Co.,  London)  ;  J.  Ridgely  Carter  (Mor- 
gan, Harjes  &  Co.,  Paris)  ;  Frederick  W. 
Stevens  (recently  appointed  American 
representative  of  the  American  group  of 
bankers   in   China.) 

;The  discussions  were  continued  until 
Oct.  15.  A  resolution  officially  welcom- 
ing the  co-operation  of  Chinese  capital 
in  the  development  of  China's  public 
enterprises  was  passed  at  the  session  of 
Oct.  13.  At  a  public  dinner  held  on  the 
same  day  Sir  Charles  Addis  emphasized 
the  point  that  without  the  consent  and 
good-will  of  China  the  proposed  Con- 
sortium would  be  powerless  to  act,  and 
had  no  desire  to  act.  He  emphasized  this 
point,  he  said,  because  of  the  persistent 
and  erroneous  reports  that  the  Consor- 
tium was  anxious  to  supply  China  with 
funds  in  order  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  the 
territories  of  China  or  to  impair  her 
sovereignty.  The  object  was  to  enable 
China  to  stand  upon  her  own  feet.  Any 
pressure  exerted  would  be  negative,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  withholding  of  funds. 
If  this  induced  China  to  reduce  her  mili- 
tary forces,  already  far  in  excess  of  her 
requirements  and  accounting  for  fully 
one-half  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
country,  said  Sir  Charles,  it  would  be  a 
valuable  accomplishment. 
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Mr.  Lamont,  the  American  banker, 
pointed  out  that  the  Consortium  had. 
been  initiated  by  the  Governments  of  the 
four  countries  involved,  and  not  by  the 
bankers  of  those  countries,  and  said  that 
the  bankers  had  agreed  to  lend  their 
efforts  to  help  China  as  a  patriotic 
measure.  He  also  stated  that  no  spe- 
cific loan  was  being  contemplated  as  yet, 
but  that  the  Consortium  machinery  was 
being  set  in  operation. 

The  formal  work  of  organization  was 
completed  by  Oct.  15,  but  the  delegates 
remained  in  New  York  for  another  week 
in  order  to  hold  informal  meetings  with 
the  Chinese  representatives,  who  did  not 
arrive  until  after  the  conference  had 
closed.  The  signing  of  the  Consortium 
agreement,  which  embodied  a  construc- 


tive program,  marked  the  first  step  in 
the  plan  for  the  assistance  of  China. 
The  real  progress  of  the  Consortium  will 
be  largely  determined  by  the  work  of 
the  representatives  at  Peking.  Freder- 
ick W.  Stevens,  the  American  represent- 
ative, was  to  sail  early  in  November. 
Before  adjournment  of  the  conference, 
the  application  of  Belgium  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Consortium  was  granted, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  respective 
Governments. 

Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Chinese 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  sailed  at 
the  end  of  October  for  London,  to  take 
up  his  new  duties  as  Chinese  Minister 
to  Great  Britain.  In  a  message  of  fare- 
well to  the  American  people  he  paid 
tribute  to  the  benevolent  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  welfare  of  China. 


Mexico's  Efforts  for  Recognition 

Rapid  Return  of  Law  and  Order  Since  Carranza's  Overthrow- 
Desire  for  Friendly  Relations 


MEXICO 

EVERY  effort  consistent  with  her  na- 
tional dignity  is  being  made  by 
Mexico  to  obtain  recognition  of  the 
new  Government  by  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Harding  Administration  assumes 
power.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  State  Departments  in 
Washington  and  Mexico  City,  they  will 
have  three  months  to  perfect  the  details. 
General  Obregon  becomes  President  of 
Mexico  on  Dec.  1  and  President  Harding 
will  not  take  office  until  March  4.  George 
Creel,  formerly  Cnairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Public  Information,  un- 
officially sounded  President  de  la  Huerta 
on  the  subject  of  recognition.  Mexican 
newspapers  stated  that  Mr.  Creel  had 
suggested  condition  on  which  it  might 
be  granted,  but  the  acceptance  of  rec- 
ognition with  conditions  attached  was  de- 
clined. After  a  stay  of  three  days  in  the 
Mexican  capital  Mr.  Creel  returned  to 
Washington. 

Roberto  V.  Pesqueira,  Mexican  finan- 
cial agent  in  New  York,  arrived  in 
Washington    on    Oct.    21    as    the    con- 


fidential agent  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Oct.  26,  he  asked  for 
recognition  of  Mexico  and  resumption  of 
official  relations  by  the  United  States. 
He  said  there  was  peace  throughout  the 
republic,  that  Mexico  was  prepared  to 
recognize  all  rightful  claims  and  was 
willing  to  place  her  international  re- 
lations on  a  solid  foundation  by  agreeing 
to  the  arbitration  of  any  differences.  He 
denied  that  Mexican  laws  were  retro- 
active and  confiscatory.  Secretary  Colby 
replied  on  Oct.  29,  stating  that  Sefior 
Pesqueira's  letter  offered  a  basis  on 
which  preliminaries  to  recognition  could 
proceed,  adding:  "  The  Mexican  question 
will  soon  cease  to  be  a  question  at  all." 

Preparations  were  at  once  made  for 
an  exchange  of  protocols  by  formally  re- 
ducing to  writing  the  reciprocal  terms 
and  conditions  for  granting  recognition. 
The  Governors  of  Texas,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  telegraphed  to  President 
Wilson  assuring  him  of  their  faith  in  the 
stability,  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the 
Mexican  Government.    A  statement  was 
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issued  by  Gomez  Morin,  Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  declaring  that  all 
the  railroads  were  running  without  mili- 
tary protection  and  furnishing  transpor- 
tation at  reasonable  cost.  Crops  were 
increasing,  factories  opening  and  new 
banks  being  started.  Mines  could  be 
worked  without  fear  of  raids  by  bandits. 
Travel  was  safe  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Mexico's  recovery,  since  the  downfall 
of  Carranza,  has  been  so  rapid  that  the 
country  is  at  peace  throughout,  and  the 
military  policy  of  the  Government  toward 
armed  opposition  is  so  effective  that  the 
likelihood  of  any  rebel  movement  of  im- 
portance is  greatly  diminished.  Crime 
has  decreased,  too,  to  such  an  extent  that 
on  Nov.  6  the  Mexican  officials  in  Wash- 
ington issued  a  statement  that  Oct.  29 
was  a  crimeless  day  in  Mexico  City,  not  a 
crime  being  committed  nor  a  single  ar- 
rest made  for  an  infraction  of  the  law, 
although  the  capital  has  more  than  a 
million  inhabitants. 

General  arbitration  was  suggested  by 
the  State  Department  in  the  protocol 
negotiations,  so  that  if  a  claims  commis- 
sion were  created  to  settle  demands  by 
foreigners  for  redress  of  injuries  to 
either  persons  or  property  suffered  in 
Mexico  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Diaz 
regime  it  would  adjudicate  all  claims  and 
not  merely  those  of  United  States  citi- 
zens. Mexico,  however,  is  not  waiting  for 
recognition  to  adjust  some  claims.  On 
Nov.  1  it  was  announced  that  Mexico  had 
agreed  to  a  settlement  with  the  British 
Government  for  the  murder  of  William 
Benton,  a  British  subject,  on  Feb.  17, 
1914,  by  some  of  Villa's  men,  promising 
to  pay  $10,000  cash  to  Benton's  widow,  a 
Mexican  woman,  and  a  daily  stipend  of 
$2.50  as  long  as  she  remains  a  widow. 

The  Benton  case  is  said  to  have  been 
the  chief  reason  for  Great  Britain's  with- 
holding recognition  from  Mexico.  Now 
that  it  is  settled,  favorable  action  is  ex- 
pected. Felix  Palavicini,  Mexican  envoy, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Venice,  said 
that  when  he  visited  London  in  July  the 
British  Government  notified  him  in  writ- 
ing of  its  intention  to  resume  diplomatic 
relations  upon  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent  Obregon.     Miguel    Covarrubias,   in 


London  on  a  Government  mission,  stated 
on  Nov.  5  that  British  recognition  of 
Mexico  was  expected  to  follow  soon  after 
that  by  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  this  out- 
look for  peace,  there  are  not  wanting 
persons  who  predict  war.  Excelsior,  a 
leading  newspaper  of  Mexico  City,  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  William  Buck- 
ley, a  prominent  lawyer  connected  with 
American  oil  interests,  in  which  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Mexicans  were  liv- 
ing in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  the  Repub- 
lican Party  would  use  force  to  make 
Mexico  pay  her  debts  and  also  American 
losses.  Mr.  Buckley  was  further  quoted 
as  saying  that,  although  the  anti-Amer- 
ican Government  had  passed  from  power, 
it  had  left  its  policy  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  of  1917,  which  accepted  the 
plan  of  Aqua  Prieta  without  eliminating 
obnoxious  provisions.  Foreigners,  he 
says,  cannot  own  real  estate  outside  a 
city,  and  he  interprets  the  laws  as  mean- 
ing that  foreigners  cannot  acquire  oil 
rights  or  mineral  rights  without  forming 
a  Mexican  company. 

President-elect  Harding,  who  spent  a 
few  weeks  on  the  Texas  border,  refused 
to  interest  himself  in  a  proposal  for 
meeting  President-elect  Obregon.  On 
Armistice  Day,  after  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Brownsville  parade  ground,  he  was 
asked  directly  by  a  delegation  of  Mex- 
icans from  Matamoras  to  visit  Mexico, 
but  declined.  In  his  speech,  which  was 
delivered  on  the  spot  where  Zachary  Tay- 
lor gathered  his  troops  for  an  advance  on 
Mexico  in  1846,  the  President-elect  de- 
clared: "  I  like  to  think  of  an  America 
whose  citizens  are  ever  seeking  the 
greater  development  and  enlarged  re- 
sources and  widened  influences  of  the 
Republic,  and  I  like  to  think  of  a  Gov- 
ernment which  protects  its  citizens  wher- 
ever they  are."  The  significance  of  this 
sentence  was  not  lost  on  the  border 
audience.  Senator  Fall  of  New  Mexico, 
a  consistent  opponent  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Mexico,  joined  Senator  Hard- 
ing's party  for  the  trip  to  Panama. 

General  Obregon  on  Oct.  26  was  for- 
mally declared  President  for  the  term 
beginning  Dec.  1,  in  the  canvass  of  re- 
turns by  the  Mexican  Congress,  having 
received   1,131,751   votes,    against   about 
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47,000  for  Robles  Dominguez  and  2,357 
scattering.  Invited  to  appear  before  the 
Congress,  he  attacked  the  Agrarian  bill 
then  under  consideration  by  the  House 
as  a  mistake,  tending  to  break  up  large 
holdings  before  creating  a  class  of  small 
land  holders.  This,  he  said,  might  bring 
on  a  famine,  because  the  majority  of 
small  agriculturists  had  continued  rudi- 
mentary methods  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  unable  to  compete  with  those 
of  other  countries.  There  was  plenty  of 
land  in  Mexico  for  all,  and  he  favored  a 
law  giving  to  every  capable  man  the 
right  to  become  a  land  holder  and  fixing 
a  maximum  area.  He  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  modern  meth- 
ods of  agriculture. 

General  Obregon,  who  was  enthusi- 
astically received  during  his  Texas  tour, 
in  a  speech  at  El  Paso  declared  that, 
although  Mexico  had  not  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, he  felt  sure  she  was  recognized  by 
the  American  people.  On  the  eve  of  his 
return  from  Dallas  on  Oct.  17  he  de- 
clared Mexico  would  recognize  all  legal 
foreign  debts  and  all  legal  rights  of 
Mexicans  and  foreigners  alike.  He  did 
not  think  Mexico  should  look  for  a  for- 
eign loan  until  she  had  made  the  way 
clear  to  pay  present  obligations.  His 
visit  was  returned  by  an  excursion  of 
several  hundred  business  men  from 
Texas. 

Mexico  showed  her  good-will  by  the 
prompt  trial  and  execution  on  Nov.  3  of 
a  bandit  concerned  in  the  murder  of  two 
Americans,  Arthur  L.  Mosely  of  Bay 
City,  Texas,  and  Gustave  Salazar,  a 
naturalized  citizen,  in  the  Tampico  oil 
fields  on  Oct.  25.  Not  since  the  days  of 
Diaz  has  there  been  such  prompt  pun- 
ishment. Other  Mexicans,  including 
Guadeloupe  Gonzales,  were  under  arrest 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  crime. 

Manuel  Lascano,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber   of   Deputies   of   the   State   of 


Tabasco,  was  accused  by  Captain  Jose 
Torres  of  publishing  a  libel  against  him 
when  they  met  on  a  street  in  San  Juan 
Baptista,  the  capital,  on  Oct.  25.  Torres 
fired  at  Lascano,  who  returned  the  shot, 
killing  the  Captain.  Lascano  fled  to  the 
Capitol.  The  Governor,  Carlos  Green, 
ordered  a  squad  of  soldiers  to  bring  him 
back,  dead  or  alive.  The  soldiers  entered 
the  legislative  chamber,  the  presiding 
officer  refused  to  surrender  the  Deputy, 
and  the  soldiers  fired  a  volley,  killing 
Lascano  and  another  Deputy,  Alberto 
Camara,  and  wounding  the  President,  a 
woman  spectator  and  two  employes.  The 
Governor  placed  the  city  under  martial 
law.  The  National  Senate  found  the 
Governor  responsible  for  the  shooting 
and  declared  his  office  vacant.  He  was 
arrested  on  Oct.  27.  Rioting  between 
Socialists  and  Liberals  in  the  election 
campaign  in  Yucatan  cost  158  lives 
before  the  factions  were  disarmed  by 
Federal  troops. 

The  labor  situation  has  been  increas- 
ingly threatening,  especially  in  Vera 
Cruz,  where  military  forces  in  Coatepec, 
near  Jalapa,  capital  of  the  State,  re- 
volted and  Government  troops  were  sent 
from  Vera  Cruz  City  to  subdue  them. 
A  strike  of  12,000  coal  miners  in  Coa- 
hu^a  threatened  to  throw  out  of  em- 
ployment more  than  100,000  men  de- 
pependent  upon  the  coal  supply  in  that 
State.  On  Nov.  4  the  Government  began 
operating  some  of  the  mines,  promising 
to  return  them  when  owners  and  em- 
ployes reach  an  agreement.  Some  of  the 
mines  on  Nov.  9  were  reported  to  be 
flooded  and  unworkable  for  two  months. 
American,  British  and  French  mining 
companies  planned  a  protest  against 
State  operation  and,  it  was  said,  in- 
tended to  take  the  matter  to  the  courts. 
The  American  Embassy  informed  Wash- 
ington that  in  operating  the  mines  the 
Mexican  Government  did  not  contemplate 
confiscation  of  the  property  and  would 
turn  over  all  profits  to  the  owners. 


Other  Latin- American  Republics 

Secretary  Colby's  Official  Mission 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  on  Nov.  9  an- 
nounced that  he  had  directed  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  Secretary  of  State, 
to  visit  Brazil  and  Uruguay  and  return 
the  recent  visits  their  Presidents  had 
made  to  the  United  States;  also  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment to  visit  Buenos  Aires.  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  leave  about  Nov. 
17  on  his  mission,  which  will  undoubted- 
ly increase  the  cordial  feeling  aroused  by 
the  visits  of  Dr.  Baltsar  Brunn,  now 
President  of  Uruguay,  in  August,  1918, 
and  of  Epitacio  Pessoa  last  year. 

Total  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Latin-American  republics  for  the  year 
ended  June  30  amounted  to  nearly 
$3,000,000,000,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Approximately  59  per  cent,  of  this  trade 
was  represented  by  imports.  Compared 
with  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  im- 
ports from  Latin- American  countries 
show  an  increase  of  375  per  cent.,  and 
the  exports  are  nearly  400  per  cent, 
greater.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  advances  in  price,  but 
the  volume,  too,  has  greatly  increased, 
especially  in  exports. 

American  bankers  are  concerned  over 
the  Latin-American  situation,  the  re- 
cent rise  of  the  dollar  automatically  low- 
ering trade  of  the  United  States.  Argen- 
tine, Peru  and  Brazil  are  endeavoring  to 
negotiate  loans  to  restore  the  normal 
exchange. 

ARGENTINA  —  Leading  Argentine 
importers  met  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Oct. 
20  and  agreed  to  limit  to  absolute  neces- 
sities future  imports  from  the  United 
States  until  there  was  an  improvement 
in  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  then  was 
127  V2.  It  has  since  risen  to  133.  Con- 
ditions being  still  worse  in  Europe,  Ar- 
gentine trade  is  becoming  diverted 
there,  where  purchases  can  be  made 
cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 

A  shortage  of  bread  is  reported  in  Ar- 


gentina, and  mills  are  closing  for  lack 
of  grain.  On  account  of  heavy  taxes 
on  liquors,  tobacco  and  playing  cards  in 
the  State  of  Cordoba,  all  the  retail  store- 
keepers decided  to  close  their  shops  on 
Nov.  15  and  keep  them  closed  until  the 
law  is  annulled.  Labor  troubles  have 
been  reported  in  Cordoba,  Chaco  and 
Central  Argentina,  a  number  of  persons 
being  killed  in  clashes  between  police 
and  strikers. 

The  long-pending  commercial  travel- 
ers' treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Argentina  was  finally  signed  in 
Washington  on  Oct.  22;  the  clause  pro- 
hibiting liquor  salesmen  from  one  coun- 
try to  operate  in  the  other  was  inserted 
at  Argentina's  request.  Similar  treaties 
have  been  signed  with  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, Venezuela,  Panama,  Salvador  and 
Guatemala. 

Compulsory  farming  is  provided  for  in 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  with  the  idea  of  forming  an 
economic  army  to  be  composed  of  the 
youth  of  Argentina  who  are  not  called 
into  the  army  and  navy  under  the  con- 
scription law. 

Argentina  has  been  having  a  graft  in- 
vestigation, and  has  found  that  5,500,000 
pesos  were  unduly  disbursed  to  con- 
tractors in  building  the  Capitol  in  Buenos 
Aires.  It  was  begun  in  1897,  and  was 
to  cost  10,000,000  pesos.  It  has  cost  so 
far  27,000,000  and  is  not  yet  finished. 
Charges  are  made  that  marble  was  paid 
for  but  concrete  used  in  part  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  "  Palace  of  Gold,"  as  the 
newspapers  call  it. 

BOLIVIA — France  recognized  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Bolivia  on 
Oct.  26.  President  Bautista  Saavedra 
on  the  same  day  announced  that  those 
who  had  left  the  country  because  of  po- 
litical troubles  were  free  to  return. 

BRAZIL — King  Albert,  who  recently 
visited  Brazil,  has  been  made  a  Marshal 
of  the  army  and  a  commercial  and  finan- 
cial agreement  has  been  signed  with  Bel- 
gium as  a  sequel  to  his  visit.       Former 
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Premier  Orlando  of  Italy,  who  was  made 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  arrived  in  Rio 
Janeiro  on  Oct.  20.  His  first  task  will 
be  to  straighten  out  the  complications 
caused  by  d'Annunzio's  seizure  at  Fiume 
of  the  steamer  Cogne,  which  carried  a 
cargo  consigned  to  Brazil.  The  Brazil- 
ian firms  are  clamoring  for  indemnity. 

CHILE — Alexander  Johnson,  the  Swe- 
dish millionaire  shipowner  and  President 
of  the  Johnson  Line  of  steamers,  ar- 
rived at  Valparaiso  on  Nov.  4  on 
one  of  his  own  vessels  and  an- 
nounced plans  for  fortnightly  sail- 
ings between  Sweden  and  Chile.  The 
Swedish  Council  of  State  has  approved 
a  convention  for  friendly  arbitration 
of  any  future  differences  between 
Chile  and  Sweden.  It  provides  that  no 
dispute  will  be  submitted  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  without  its 
having  been  previously  examined  by  a 
permanent  commission  of  conciliation 
named  by  the  two  countries.  Dr.  Otto 
Nordenskjold,  the  noted  Swedish  polar 
explorer,  arrived  at  Santiago  on  Nov.  12, 
accompanied  by  geographical  experts,  to 
make  scientific  observations  in  Southern 
Chile. 

COLOMBIA — Low  prices  paid  for  cof- 
fee in  the  American  markets  have  pro- 
duced financial  stringency  in  Bogota, 
but  no  moratorium  is  contemplated.  The 
Department  of  Antioquia  is  enjoying  ex- 
ceptional prosperity  from  an  unusual 
production  of  gold.  The  Government 
takes  the  entire  output,  mints  it  into 
Colombian  gold  coins,  buying  bills  on 
New  York  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  ex- 
change and  thus  Antioquia  pays  for  all 
commodities  in  gold,  although  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  paper  money  is  the 
ordinary  medium  of  exchange. 

ECUADOR— Elia  Liut,  an  Italian 
aviator,  made  the  first  flight  over  the 
equatorial  Andes  on  Nov.  3,  reaching  an 
altitude  of  19,000  feet  in  a  journey  from 
Guayaquil  to  Cuenca. 

PERU— Efforts  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  President  Leguia  of  Peru  on 
Nov.  10  failed.  The  revolt  was  led  by 
armed  forces  of  ex-President  Pardo. 
Two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two 
Senators  and  several  Deputies  were  ar- 


rested. The  -conspiracy  was  to  culmi- 
nate in  an  attack  upon  President 
Leguia  during  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  at  the  Union  Club  in  Lima.  The 
police  maintained  order. 

VENEZUELA— The  revolt,  referred  to 
in  Current  History  for  November, 
headed  by  General  Juan  Pablo  Penaloza, 
who  invaded  the  State  of  Tachira  from 
across  the  Colombian  frontier,  failed 
after  two  weeks  of  guerrilla  warfare  and 
he  retired  with  his  troops  acoss  the  bor- 
der. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Municipal  representatives  of  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Salvador  met  in  Antigua,  Guate- 
mala, on  Nov.  1  and,  after  a  conference 
lasting  ten  days,  issued  a  proclamation 
urging  the  advisability  of  uniting  the 
five  States  in  one  government  for  all 
Central  America.  Unionists  in  Guatemala 
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and  Salvador  in  convention  adopted  res- 
olutions favoring  a  cringle  government  to 
be  presented  at  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives from  all  the  States  to  be  held  at 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  early  in  December. 
The  Salvadoreans  propose  that  if  all  five 
republics  are  not  able  to  enter  the  pro- 
posed union  at  once,  a  union  may  be 
formed  by  those  wishing  it  and  the  other 
States  may  be  admitted  later.  Establish- 
ment of  wireless  telegraph  systems,  equal 
customs  tariffs,  unification  of  coinage, 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  coastwise  shipping  trade  will  be 
considered. 

GUATEMALA — It  was  announced  in 
Washington  on  Oct.  30  that  a  request 
would  soon  be  made  to  the  United  States 
to  use  its  good  efforts  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  Estrada  Cabrera,  former  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala  and  imprisoned  there 
as  the  outcome  of  the  revolution.  If 
granted,  it  was  said  Cabrera  would  come 
to  the  United  States. 

HONDURAS — Reports  of  revolution- 
ary disturbances  at  Ceiba,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Honduras,  were  current  in 
October.     President   Gutierrez   declared 


martial  law  in  that  part  of  the  republic, 
and  some  United  States  warships  went 
there  to  protect  American  interests. 

NICARAGUA — It  was  announced  on 
Oct.  25  that  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro  had 
been  elected  President  of  Nicaragua. 
Supporters  of  Jose  Andres  Urtecha,  his 
opponent,  claimed  frauds  in  the  election, 
although  the  polls  were  guarded  by 
American  marines. 

PANAMA — A  submarine  disturbance 
has  forced  up  a  ridge  of  rock  just  north 
of  Manzanillo  Point,  east  of  Colon,  re- 
ducing the  ocean  depth  from  500  fathoms 
to  about  forty  feet.  Shipping  has  been 
warned  that  in  traveling  to  or  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal  vessels 
should  pass  close  to  the  north  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  or  else  take  a  more  north- 
erly course. 

Panama  maintains  sovereign  rights 
over  territory  upon  which  American 
wireless  stations  were  erected,  according 
to  Secretary  Alvaro  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  decision  arose  over  the 
arrest  of  an  American  operator  on  a 
charge  of  shooting  and  wounding  a  citi- 
zen of  Panama. 


Events  in  the  West  Indies 

.   Zavas  Elected  President  of  Cuba 


BRITISH  colonies  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  gradually  sur- 
rounding the  United  States  on 
three  sides  by  a  cordon  of  freer  trade 
States  from  Vancouver  to  Belize  by  re- 
cent agreements  with  Canada  for  prefer- 
ential tariffs,  reducing  duties  among 
themselves  and  raising  those  on  foreign 
goods.  The  British  preference  averages 
50  per  cent.  The  new  schedules  went 
into  effect  in  British  Honduras  on  Oct. 
12.  The  Bahama  Legislature  on  Oct.  18 
passed  a  bill  increasing  tariff  prefer- 
ence in  favor  cf  Canada  10  to  25  per 
cent.  Jamaica  took  similar  action.  Trin- 
idad admits  free  of  duty  all  foodstuffs 
and  cattle  feed  produced  in  the  British 
dominions,  also  British-produced  ma- 
chinery, certain  cotton  goods  and  glass- 


ware. The  duty  on  imports  is  assessed 
at  exchange  rates,  which  places  Amer- 
ican goods  at  a  serious  handicap  owing 
to  the  high  rate  of  exchange." 

CUBA 

Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  candidate  of  a  po- 
litical coalition,  was  elected  President  of 
Cuba  on  Nov.  1.  He  had  a  large  ma- 
jority outside  of  Havana  province,  which 
overcame  the  vote  given  in  the  capital 
district  for  his  opponent,  General  Jose 
Miguel  Gomez,  the  Liberal  candidate. 
Gomez  made  a  fine  military  record  in  the 
Cuban  revolution,  but  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic  showed  a  dis- 
position to  prefer  his  own  policies  to  the 
will  of  the  majority.  He  was  a  leader 
in   the   rebellion    against    Palma,   which 
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ended  in  America's  second  intervention, 
and  was  President  from  1909  to  1913. 
He  was  followed  by  the  present  incum- 
bent, Mario  G.  Menocal,  who  was  re- 
elected in  1916,  and  whose  second  term 
will  end  on  May  20,  1921.  In  February, 
1917,  Gomez  headed  a  brief  uprising 
against  Menocal,  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  who  early  this  year  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term.  This  left  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party  to  General  Rafael 
Montalvo,  former  Secretary  of  Govern- 
ment, who  was  nominated  for  President 
last  Summer  by  the  Conservatives. 

The  Liberal  Party  meanwhile  was 
split  into  two  factions,  one  favoring 
Gomez  for  President,  the  other  headed 
by  Zayas.  Gomez  won  and  received  the 
Liberal  nomination.  The  Zayas  faction 
would  not  submit,  and  the  Conservatives 
feared  that  Gomez  would  defeat  Mont- 
alvo, so  the  latter  was  thrown  over  and 
his  party  joined  the  dissatisfied  Liberals 
in  support  of  Zayas.  The  situation  was 
like  that  in  the  United  States  in  1872, 
when  the  Democrats  nominated  Horace 
Greeley,  a  Republican,  for  President 
against  Grant,  with  the  difference  that, 
whereas  Greeley  lost,  Zayas  won  the 
election.  Rumors  that  Gomez  would  at- 
tempt to  resist  were  started  but  re- 
garded as  unlikely.  As  a  precautionary 
measure,  President  Menocal  issued  a  de- 
cree against  carrying  arms. 

The  moratorium,  proclaimed  on  Oct. 
10  to  avert  a  panic  owing  to  the  tying 
up  of  bank  funds  by  loans  on  sugar  at 
high  prices,  ends  on  Dec.  1,  and  Cuban 
and  American  financiers  have  been  dis- 
cussing means  to  prevent  a  renewal.  A 
conference  was  announced  to  be  held  in 
New  York,  and  the  expectation  was  that 
a  loan  would  be  arranged. 

Politics  and  the  moratorium  together 
have  caused  a  great  exodus  from  New 
York  of  Cubans  who  intended  to  pass  the 
Winter  in  the  metropolis,  most  Cubans 
finding  it  advisable  to  return  home  to 
straighten  out  their  finances.  At  the 
same  time  Americans  in  search  of  a 
warmer  climate  for  the  Winter  are  flee- 
ing their  own  cold,  "  dry  "  land  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  get 
berths    on    outgoing    steamships    weeks 


ahead.  An  aerial  mail  and  passenger 
service  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  was  started  on  Nov.  1  from  Key 
West. 


DR.    ALFREDO   ZAYAS 
New  President   of  Cuba 


HAITI 

The  naval  court  of  inquiry  appointed 
by  Secretary  Daniels  to  investigate  the 
killing  of  natives  by  United  States  ma- 
rines held  its  first  Haitian  sitting  on 
Nov.  10  at  Port-au-Prince.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Henry  T.  Mayo  is  Chairman  of  the 
board.  Major  Thomas  Turner,  Adju- 
tant of  the  First  Division  of  Marines, 
gave  the  number  of  rebels  and  bandits 
killed  since  Oct.  1,  1919,  as  1,132.  He 
estimated  the  total  number  of  bandits  in 
the  field  as  17,000,  but  never  operating 
simultaneously.  There  were  298  encoun- 
ters with  marines  and  nearly  8,000  na- 
tives have  surrendered,  been  rehabili- 
tated and  gone  to  work. 

Ludre  Dartiguenave,  President  of 
Haiti,  testifying  on  Nov.  11,  declared  he 
had  no  official  knowledge  of  indiscrim- 
inate killing  of  natives  by  United  States 
marines.  The  matter  was  one  of  com- 
mon report  from  many  places.  The 
Haitian  people,  he  said,  rejoiced  at  the 
coming  of  the  Americans,  expecting  lib- 
erty, prosperity  and  respect  for  their 
persons   and  property.     But  compulsion 
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of  road  labor  was  practiced,  despite  ad- 
vice by  the  counsel  of  the  Government. 
This  gave  rise  to  discontent,  which  led 
to  the  revolt  of  cacos  or  bandits.  The 
treaty,  he  said  later,  had  been  violated 
and  not  carried  out  because  Haiti  had 
been  under  the  oppression  of  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  and  his  financial  adviser. 

Rear  Admiral  Harry  S.  Knapp,  who 
was  sent  to  Haiti  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  a  special  mission  of  investiga- 
tion, reported  that  "  all  the  good  accom- 
plished in  Haiti  as  a  result  of  American 
intervention  will  be  lost,  if  the  United 
States  withdraws  its  military  forces,  for 
a  great  many  years  to  come."  The  coun- 
try, he  said,  was  now  peaceable  and  as  a 
result  of  the  administration  of  the  cus- 
toms by  an  American  receiver  general 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  had 
been  saved  to  the  Treasury. 

John  A.  Mcllhenny,  American  finan- 
cial adviser  in  Haiti,  has  suggested  a 
loan  for  $15,000,000  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  low  rate  of  exchange  in 
Europe,  especially  in  France,  where  the 
franc  has  fallen  two-thirds  of  its  value, 
to  pay  off  Haiti's  foreign  indebtedness 


abroad.  The  State  Department  has  de- 
cided to  favor  it  and  has  presented  a 
plan  for  the  loan  to  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment for  formal  approval. 

SANTO  DOMINGO 

Dr.  Reynolds  B.  Hayden,  head  of  the 
Public  Health  Department  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, reports  that  $657,000  has  been 
expended  there  this  year  for  sanitation 
as  against  $30,000  by  the  native  Govern- 
ment in  1916.  The  1921  estimates  indi- 
cate a  million-dollar  budget.  A  decrease 
in  the  death  rate  and  disease  is  noted. 
Tax  receipts  have  been  sufficient  to  put 
conditions  on  a  sound  basis  and  begin 
payment  of  the  bonded  indebtedness. 
Dominicans  are  being  employed  in  the 
Sanitary  and  Health  Departments  with 
a  view  to  training  a  personnel  which  can 
carry  on  the  work  after  American  with- 
drawal. Fabio  Fiolla,  a  Dominican  jour- 
nalist, who  was  held  by  the  American 
military  authorities  on  account  of  news- 
paper articles  written  by  him,  has  been 
provisionally  placed  at  liberty.  His  ar- 
rest caused  adverse  comment  throughout 
Latin  America. 


Canada  and  the  Treaty-Making  Power 


By  W.  L.  EDMONDS 


THE  British  Imperial  Government,  late 
in  October,  sounded  the  opinion  of 
the  Canadian  Cabinet  regarding 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  new 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty.  The  object  was, 
of  course,  to  ascertain  the  Canadian 
viewpoint  before  the  treaty  is  finally 
drafted,  in  order  that  no  obstacles  may 
be  encountered  when  it  is  submitted  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament  for  acceptance 
or  rejection. 

There  was  a  time,  a  generation  or 
more  ago,  when  this  procedure  would 
not  have  been  followed.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  Imperial  Government  was 
the  sole  arbiter.  It  made  the  treaties, 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies, 
had  to  abide  by  the  decision.  Even  were 
the  colonies  directly  concerned,  they  had 
no  voice  in  the  drafting  process.     Two 


outstanding  instances  of  this  were  the 
Belgian  and  German  treaties  of  1862 
and  1865,  respectively,  notwithstanding 
that  they  stipulated  that  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  these  two  countries 
"  shall  not  be  subject  in  the  British  col- 
onies to  other  or  higher  duties  than 
"  those  which  are  or  may  be  imposed 
"  upon  similar  articles  of  British  origin." 
In  other  words,  while  the  colonies  were 
not  enjoined  from  entering  into  commer- 
cial treaties  with  each  other,  they  were 
prevented  from  according  Great  Britain 
preferential  tariff  treatment. 

Canadians  who  favored  a  preference 
to  British  imports  long  chafed  under  this 
disability,  and  at  the  imperial  confer- 
ence of  1894  their  cause  had  the  backing 
of  a  resolution  asking  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment to  take  steps  to  remove  it.    But 
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Lord  Ripon,  at  that  time  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, was  obdurate.  "  Such  denuncia- 
tion, "  he  declared  in  a  State  document 
to  the  Governor  General,  "would  be  a 
"  step  of  the  greatest  gravity,  and  whilst 
"  her  Majesty's  Government  are  fully 
"  alive  to  the  desirability  of  removing 
"any  treaty  stipulations  which  may 
"  hamper  the  action  of  the  colonies  in 
"  regard  to  trade  relations,  they  consider 
"  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
"  such  a  step  should  be  very  clearly 
"  shown  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
"before  it  could  properly  be  resorted  to." 
And  then  he  proceeded  to  show  why  it 
could  not  be  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain  by  pointing  out  that,  while  the 
British  exports  at  that  time  to  all  the 
self-governing  colonies  only  amounted  to 
£35,000,000,  those  to  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium alone  aggregated  £41,000,000. 

This  decree  was  issued  in  1895,  but 
two  years  later  the  Laurier  Administra- 
tion practically  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
the  British  preference  which  it  placed 
on  the  statute  book,  leading  as  it  ulti- 
mately did  to  Great  Britain's  notifying 
Germany  and  Belgium  of  its  desire  to 
abrogate  the  offending  treaties.  Notice 
of  the  abrogation  was  given  in  June,  1898. 

Since  the  British  Government  has 
made  it  the  custom,  in  the  negotiating 
of  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to  make 
it  optional  for  the  Overseas  Dominions 
to  become  parties  thereto,  Canada  has 
in  most  instances  refused  to  accede.  For 
instance,  out  of  thirteen  treaties  entered 
into  by  the  imperial  authorities  between 
1880  and  1895  the  Dominion  only  acced- 
ed to  two.  Since  then  Canada  has  also 
acceded  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty, 
which,  after  a  year's  renewal,  will  expire 
in  June,  1921,  when  the  revised  text  now 
being  drafted  is  due  to  come  into  effect. 

The  right  of  Canada  to  make  commer- 
cial treaties  with  other  countries  within 
the  British  Empire  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  imperial  authorities.  Being 
an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  the  right 
to  make  separate  and  independent 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  has  never 
been  demanded  by  any  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, although  individual  politicians 
have  at  times  urged  it.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  imperial  conference  in  Ottawa  in 


1894  the  subject  came  in  for  some  dis- 
cussion, but  the  idea  was  hot  favorably 
entertained.  "  I  am  of  the  opinion,"  said 
Sir  Geoi<ge  Foster,  who  was  one  of  the 
Canadian  representatives,  "  that  so  long 
"as  the  colonial  relation  exists  the 
"  power  to  negotiate  our  own  treaties 
"  while  we  are  a  part  of  the  empire  is 
"  unreasonable  and  impossible.  I  think 
"  it  would  be  the  deathblow  to  unity.  I 
"  am  entirely  at  one,  and  so  are  the 
"  people  of  Canada,  as  well  as  the  Par- 
"  liament  of  Canada,  with  the  sentiment 
"  that,  as  we  are  all  parts  of  one  coun- 
"  try,  and  we  are  under  one  Imperial 
"  Government,  the  imperial  power  must 
"  negotiate  with  regard  to  these 
"treaties."  With  this  sentiment  there 
was  a  general  concurrence  on  the  part 
of  the  delegates  from  other  parts  of  the 
empire. 

But,  though  Canada  has  not  the  right 
of  direct  and  independent  negotiation 
with  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  treaties,  she  has — since  1884,  or 
six  years  after  she  was  accorded  the 
right  to  decide  whether  she  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  treaty  made  by  Great 
Britain — possessed  the  authority  to  hold 
direct  negotiations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries through  her  own  agent,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor. In  fact,  the  instructions  went  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  Canadian  represen- 
tative to  carry  on  the  negotiations  alone, 
the  only  string  attached  being  the  stipu- 
lation that  when  the  convention  had  been 
successfully  negotiated  it  should  carry 
the  signature  of  the  British  Ambassador 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Dominion's  pleni- 
potentiary. 

But  even  as  far  back  as  1871  a  sub- 
stantial step  in  this  direction  had  been 
taken  by  the  Imperial  Government,  when 
it  appointed  Sir  John  Macdonald  as  one 
of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
convention  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  Washington  treaty,  a  treaty  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  detri- 
mental to  Canadian  interests  but  for  his 
presence.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  letters  which  Sir  John 
wrote  to  his  fellow-Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  which  were  published  after  his 
death.    "  I  must  say,"  he  records  in  one 
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of  these  letters,  "  that  I  am  greatly  dis- 
"  appointed  at  the  course  taken  by  the 
"  British  Commissioners.  They  seem  to 
"  have  only  one  thing  in  their  minds — 
"  that  is,  to  go  home  to  England  with  a 
"  treaty  in  their  pockets,  settling  every- 
"  thing,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to 
"  Canada." 

As  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  that 
further  extension  of  Canada's  rights  in 
dealing  direct  with  foreign  powers,  as  im- 
plied in  the  proposal  to  appoint  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  the  situa- 
tion is  at  the  moment  somewhat  clouded. 
The  right  to  take  this  step  has  already 
been  accorded  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Canadian  Parliament  at 
its  last  session  passed  the  necessary 
legislation  authorizing  the  Dominion 
Government  to  make  the  appointment. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the 
bill,  however,  on  the  part  of  certain 
Liberals  in  the  House,  the  contention  of 
the  malcontents  being  that  the  presence 
at  Washington  of  a  Canadian  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  might  lead  to  friction 
with  the  British  Ambassador.  A  further 
cause  of  the  opposition  of  a  section  of 
the  Liberal  Party  in  Parliament  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House  all  the  correspondence 
with  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments on  the  subject. 

Since  the  empowering  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  the  Premier,  and  Hon. 
N.  W.  Rowell,  head  of  the  Department 
of  External  Affairs,  both  of  whom  were 
strong  protagonists  in  favor  of  the  in- 
novation, have  retired  from  the  Govern- 
ment,  thus    to    some   extent   weakening 


the  ranks  of  those  in  the  Cabinet  who 
are  advocates  of  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  at  Washington  clothed 
with  ambassadorial  power.  But  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  only  cause  of  delay. 
In  the  first  plade  there  seems  to  be 
some  difficulty  in  securing  the  right 
kind  of  man  for  the  position.  Canadians 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  third-rate  politican.  Recently 
the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Borden  has  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  office. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  about  a 
year  ago  he  was  offered  by  the  Imperial 
Government  the  British  Ambassadorship 
at  Washington.  That  his  appointment  as 
Canadian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Washington  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Still  another 
cause  of  delay  is  said  to  be  Australia's 
opposition  to  the  idea  that  Canada, 
through  the  presence  at  Washington  of 
a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  should  be  ac- 
corded a  standing  at  the  American  capi- 
tal superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  other 
British  overseas  dominions. 

It  is  quite  possible,  according  to  gossip 
current  in  political  circles  at  Ottawa, 
that  in  the  meantime  a  sort  of  glorified 
trade  commissioner  will  be  appointed  to 
go  to  Washington  instead  of  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  who,  according  to  the 
arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, was  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the 
British  Ambassador  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter.  That  Canada  will,  however, 
ultimately  have  at  Washington  a  repre- 
sentative clothed  with  plenipotentiary 
powers  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt. 
It  is  concomitant  to  the  national  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominion. 
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Summary  of  Important  Conclusions  Reached  at  the 
World  Congress  Called  by  the  League  of  Nations 


THE  International  Financial  Confer- 
ence, announced  in  the  official 
bulletins  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions as  "  the  first  gathering  of 
the  important  nations  of  the  world  since 
August,  1914,"  began  at  Brussels  on 
Sept.  24  and  ended  on  Oct.  8,  1920.  All 
the  nations  of  the  world  were  repre- 
sented, both  members  of  the  League  and 
those  not  yet  admitted,  including  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria, 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
peace  treaty — Luxemburg,  Finland,  Lat- 
via, Esthonia  and  Lithuania.  The  only 
nations  not  represented  were  Turkey, 
with  whom  peace  had  not  been  signed 
when  the  first  official  invitations  were 
issued,  and  Soviet  Russia,  whose  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  recognized  by  the 
world  at  large. 

First  steps  toward  the  organization  of 
an  international  credit  system,  an  inter- 
national clearing  house,  and  a  permanent 
body  for  distributing  information  about 
the  financial  situation  of  the  different 
countries,  were  the  tangible  achievements 
of  the  conference.  Resolutions  passed 
by  a  plenary  final  session  contained 
many  recommendations  to  the  struggling 
postnbellum  nations,  pointing  the  way 
toward  ultimate  rehabilitation. 

The  delegates  met  in  the  Salle  des 
Seances  of  the  Belgian  House  of  Parlia- 
ment under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Ador, 
ex-President  of  Switzerland.  Twenty- 
four  States  were  represented,  and  twelve 
others,  including  Germany  and  her  form- 
er allies,  had  delegates  present.  The 
United  States  was  unofficially  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Roland  W.  Boyden,  an 
American  financial  expert,  to  whom  ex- 
plicit instructions  were  given  to  attend 
only  as  an  observer. 

The  hearing  of  reports  on  the  post- 
bellum  and  present  financial  condition 
of  all  the  nations  represented  was  a  long 
and  tedious  operation,  lasting  for  several 
days.  Some  of  these  reports,  however, 
were  of  extreme  interest,  and  others  were 


startling  in  their  revelation  of  economic 
breakdown  and  financial  powerlessness. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  the  dark  pic- 
tures painted  by  so  many  nations  was  de- 
pressing. A  few,  however,  had  a  more 
cheerful  story  to  tell.  The  financial  situ- 
ation of  Denmark  and  Holland,  though 
none  too  brilliant,  was  tolerable.  The 
economic  situation  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  dominions — Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  and  India^was 
good,  if  not  excellent.  All  these  States 
foresaw  a  rapid  cancellation  of  the  debts 
incurred  in  the  war,  and  Great  Britain 
had  already  begun  her  payments.  The 
report  of  Japan  was,  on  the  whole,  favor- 
able. China's  report  came  in  striking 
contrast,  with  its  exposition  of  heavy 
foreign  debts  and  internal  demoraliza- 
tion. The  South  American  countries, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Brazil,  made 
the  best  showing  of  all.  Despite  her 
gold  reserves,  Spain  declared  that  her 
financial  situation,  especially  regarding 
her  budget,  was  unsatisfactory,  even 
"  alarming,"  and  the  report  of  Portugal 
showed  a  bad  state  of  affairs.  Luxem- 
burg's delegate  said  that  his  country 
could  get  along  if  furnished  with  German 
coal  and  French  ore. 

GLOOMY  PICTURES  DRAWN 

Many  other  countries,  however,  had  a 
lamentable  tale  to  tell.  Italy,  Rumania 
and  Greece  set  forth  their  extreme  diffi- 
culties, caused  by  the  crushing  obliga- 
tions of  national  defense,  the  reduction 
of  production  and  the  devastation  of  ter- 
ritories. The  national  debt  of  all  three 
countries  had  been  enormously  increased 
by  the  war.  Italy  reported  a  budget  defi- 
cit of  7,437,000,000  lire,  and  her  debt  had 
increased  from  15,960,000,000  to  93,728,- 
000,000.  The  taxes  had  been  quadrupled, 
and  the  value  of  Italian  currency  had 
fallen  greatly,  while  the  exorbitant  prices 
of  foreign  products  greatly  aggravated 
the  situation. 

Of  the  Baltic  States,  Lithuania  implied 
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that  she  had  avoided  a  social  crisis  by 
expropriating  and  distributing  the  land. 
Poland,  however,  whose  spokesman  was 
M.  Grabski,  the  Polish  Finance  Minister, 
brought  some  terrible  figures  before  the 
conference.  Three  times  as  much  had 
been  borrowed  by  Poland  this  year  as 
last,  twenty-five  times  as  much  was  spent 
on  war  as  on  reconstruction,  and  though 
the  taxation  initiated  was  crushing,  it 
covered  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
expenditure.  The  report  of  devastated 
Armenia  was  unexpectedly  favorable,  and 
though  her  delegate  emphasized  her  dif- 
ficult political  and  economic  situation,  he 
declared  that  the  country  was  rich  and 
fertile;  that  it  had  no  exterior  debt,  and 
that  it  owed  in  all  only  $10,000,000.  The 
Hungarian  delegate  stated  that  Hungary 
had  a  heavy  burden,  but  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  striving  to  cope  with  the 
situation  by  issuing  forced  loans  and  es- 
tablishing a  tax  on  capital.  Bulgaria 
painted  a  dark  picture  of  her  financial 
status. 

BELGIUM  AND   FRANCE 

Special  interest  attached  to  the  reports 
of  Belgium,  France  and  Germany.  M. 
Lepreux,  the  Belgian  delegate,  gave  a 
moving  description  of  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  German  forces  in  Bel- 
gium. He  then  set  forth  the  great  ef- 
forts made  by  Belgium  since  the  Ger- 
man evacuation  to  restore  its  ruined 
towns  and  industries.  His  country,  said 
M.  Lepreux,  was  basing  its  future  on 
hard  work.  It  needed,  however,  foreign 
financial  aid.  Its  public  debt  had  leaped 
from  5,000,000,000  francs  to  22,000,000,- 
000,  owing  to  the  forced  tributes  wrung 
from  it  by  Germany.  It  was  striving  to 
reform  its  fiscal  system  and  to  increase 
its  tax  income.  Of  its  extraordinary 
budget  of  6,500,000,000  francs,  at  least 
6,000,000,000  were  for  war  expense.  Its 
exports  were  increasing.  On  the  whole, 
the  report  of  Belgium  was  more  favora- 
ble than  had  been  expected. 

The  report  submitted  by  M.  Cheysson 
for  France  made  a  deep  impression. 
With  no  attempt  at  oratory,  the  speaker 
set  forth  the  naked  facts.  To  balance 
her  war  costs,  France  had  raised  her  tax- 
ation from  129  francs  per  capita  in  1913 
to  574  francs  today.    Every  form  of  sub- 


sidy had  been  suppressed.  The  official 
figures  showed  that  some  7,000,000  acres 
of  French  soil  had  been  destroyed;  that 
12  per  cent,  of  the  French  population 
was  ruined;  that  10  per  cent,  of  French 
agricultural  production  had  been  wiped 
out;   that  the  country  had  lost  74   per 
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cent,  of  its  revenue  in  coal,  92  per  cent, 
of  its  revenue  in  iron  and  from  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  its  linen  and  cotton  goods. 
Against  this  the  French  report  showed 
that  77  per  cent,  of  the  factories  de- 
stroyed were  working  again  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  that  66  per  cent,  of  the  rav- 
aged territory  was  under  cultivation.  Of 
590,000  French  homes  damaged  by  the 
war,  290,000  had  been  entirely  destroyed. 
For  reconstruction  the  country  had  to 
borrow  the  fantastic  sum  of  21,456,000,- 
000  francs,  and  the  total  public  debt  in 
July,  1920,  amounted  to  235,739,000,000 
francs.  Yet,  by  dint  of  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices, France,  who  had  suffered  more 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  war,  was 
meeting  her  obligations  and  balancing  her 
involved  accounts;  all  she  needed,  it  was 
implied,  was  the  payment  to  her  of  her 
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just  dues  for  reparations,  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation. 

REPORT  OF  GERMANY 

M.  Bergmann,  the  German  Secretary 
of  State,  reported  on  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  Germany.  He  did  not  depict  the 
situation*  as  desperate,  but  expressed  the 
German  hope  that  the  country  would  re- 
gain its  economic  balance  and  gain  the 
ability  to  meet  its  heavy  obligations. 
Germany's  financial  decline  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  national  debt  of  the 
empire  had  risen  from  5,000,000,000 
marks  before  the  war  to  240,000,000,000 
marks.  The  Government's  budget  for 
1920  put  receipts  at  40,000,000,000 
marks,  leaving  a  deficit  of  39,000,000,000. 
Exports  exceeded  imports,  but  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  due  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  mark,  was  22,000,000,000  marks  for 
1919.  The  unfavorable  financial  situa- 
tion was  reflected  in  the  steadily  grow- 
ing paper  circulation.  The  fact  that  the 
amount  of  reparations  had  not  been  fixed 
by  the  allied  nations  made  the  drawing 
up  of  any  budget  extremely  difficult. 
The  enormous  difficulties  involved  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  wers 
frankly  emphasized. 

The  delegates  were  much  impressed 
by  a  short  address  delivered  by  the 
American  unofficial  delegate,  Mr.  Boy- 
den,  who,  -speaking  wholly  in  his  own 
name,  warned  the  conference  that  Eu- 
rope could  not  look  to  the  United  States 
for  aid  in  its  future  rehabilitation  until 
the  disunion,  enmities  and  rivalries  were 
smoothed  out,  and  urged  the  fostering 
of  a  spirit  of  solidarity  and  the  marking 
off  of  old  scores. 

To  expedite  results,  the  conference 
appointed  at  its  session  of  Sept.  27  a 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  embody- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  conference  on 
questions  relating  to  public  finances.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Brand,  Vice  President  of  the  con- 
ference, classified  these  questions  into 
four  categories: 

1.  Equilibrium  of  budgets,  reduction  of 
expenditures,  limitation  of  government- 
al functions,  reduction  of  armaments, 
elimination  of  subsidies  and  selection  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  taxation  on  cap- 
ital. 

2.  Necessity  of  limiting  loans  to  real 
productive  purposes. 


3.  Funding    of    external    debts,    with    a 
fixed  date   of  redemption. 

4.  Advisability  of  internal  and  interna- 
tional trade  restrictions. 

Other  committees  were  appointed  to 
study  and  draft  resolutions  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  International  Credits,  and 
Currency  and  Exchange. 

INTERNATIONAL  CREDITS 

The  conference  chamber  presented  a 
scene  of  great  animation  with  the  begin- 
ning of  actual  work.  Mr.  Brand  (Eng- 
land) in  the  opening  debate  declared  that 
the  greatest  impediment  to  the  financial 
reconstruction  of  Europe  was  the  move- 
ment for  the  socialization  and  national- 
ization of  industry,  with  the  accompany- 
ing burdens  on  Governments.  Capital 
must  be  increased;  the  rest  was  a  ques- 
tion of  sane  economy  and  sane  finance. 
The  cessation  of  such  expenditures  as 
those  for  armaments  and  allowances  to 
the  unemployed  would  also  contribute  to 
the  desired  result.  "  A  paradox  of  the 
situation,"  said  Mr.  Brand,  "  is  that  the 
force  of  public  opinion  still  seems  to  be 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  increased 
governmental  activity  and  expenditure. 
Socialization  and  nationalization  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  manual  workers 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that,  owing  to  the 
losses  of  the  war,  better  conditions  of 
life  can  be  reached  only  through  labor 
and  suffering."  Other  speeches  discoun- 
tenanced taxes  on  capital,  the  feeling  be- 
ing that  the  State  could  not  seize  the 
means  of  production  without  danger  to 
the  nation's  product. 

At  subsequent  sessions  the  question  of 
international  credit  was  discussed. 
Schemes  of  international  action  were  pro- 
posed by  M.  Delacroix,  the  Belgian  Prime 
Minister,  and  M.  ter  Meulen  (Holland). 
The  former's  scheme  was  for  the  creation 
of  an  International  Bank.  Pointing  out 
that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  nor- 
mal conditions  would  be  restored,  he  em- 
phasized the  advantages  of  such  an  Inter- 
national Bank,  in  which  all  nations  would 
be  represented,  and  which  would  issue 
gold  bonds  against  solid  guarantees  by 
the  State  where  the  loan  was  desired. 
These  bonds,  however,  could  be  used  only 
to  purchase  raw  materials  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  life. 
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The  project  of  M.  ter  Meulen  was  gen- 
erally regarded  favorably  by  the  dele- 
gates, who  found  objection  to  the  Inter- 
national Guarantee  plan  proposed  by  M. 
Delacroix.  M.  ter  Meulen  said  his  plan 
was  devised  to  assist  distressed  countries 
in  obtaining  commercial  (not  govern- 
mental) credits.  His  idea  was  to  estab- 
lish in  needy  countries  a  reservoir  of  col- 
lateral to  be  drawn  upon  as  necessary. 
He  proposed  that  a  Central  Commission 
of  financial  experts  be  appointed  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  supervise  these  ar- 
rangements; that  it  be  notified  by  the 
country  in  question  of  the  need  of  credit 
for  the  latter's  importers,  and  of  the  col- 
lateral it  possesses  to  cover  the  credits; 
the  commission  would  then  assess  the 
value  of  the  collateral  offered,  and 
the  Government  of  the  borrower's 
country  would  issue  bonds  secured  by 
the  collateral  mentioned,  and  running 
at  interest  for  five  or  ten  years.  All 
save  raw  materials  would  be  excluded. 

While  these  and  other  projects  were 
being  heard  the  four  committees  which 
had  been  appointed  to  reach  conclusions 
and  draft  resolutions  were  busily  at 
work.  The  public  debates  were  adjourned 
from  Oct.  3  to  Oct.  6.  On  Oct.  7  the 
committees  presented  their  reports. 

DANGER  OF  BUDGET  DEFICITS 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Finance  was  an  extremely  important 
document.  It  began  by  pointing  out  the 
close  connection  between  budget  deficits 
and  the  cost  of  living,  which  it  declared 
was  far  from  being  grasped.  Twelve  of 
the  European  countries  which  had  laid 
their  financial  situation  before  the  con- 
ference, it  said,  expected  a  budget  def- 
icit for  1920.  The  attendant  evils  and 
their  remedies  were  set  forth  by  the  re- 
port as  follows: 

Nearly  every  Government  is  being- 
pressed  to  incur  fresh  expenditure,  large- 
ly on  palliatives  which  aggravate  the 
very  evils  against  which  they  are  directed. 
The  first  step  is  to  bring  public  opinion 
in  every  country  to  realize  the  essential 
facts  of  the  situation,  and  particularly  the 
need  of  re-establishing  public  finances  on 
a  sound  basis  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
execution  of  those  social  reforms  which 
the  world   demands. 

Public  attention  should  be  especially 
drawn   to   the   fact  that  the  reduction  of 


prices  and  the  restoration  of  prosperity  is 
dependent  on  the  increase  of  production, 
and  that  the  continual  excess  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure  over  revenue  repre- 
sented by  budget  deficits  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  such  increase 
of  production,  as  it  must  sooner  or  later 
involve   the   following   consequences : 

(a)  A  further  inflation  of  credit  and 
currency. 

(b)  A  further  depreciation  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  domestic  currency, 
and  a  still  greater  instability  of  the  for- 
eign exchanges. 

(c)  A  further  rise  in  prices  and  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  country  which  accepts  the  policy  of 
budget  deficits  is  treading  the  slippery 
path  which  leads  to  general  ruin ;  to 
escape  from  that  path  no  sacrifice  is  too 
great.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
every  Government  should,  as  the  first 
social  and  financial  reform,  on  which  all 
others  depend : 

(a)  Restrict  its  ordinary  recurrent  ex^ 
penditure,  including  the  service  of  the 
debt,  to  such  an  amount  as  can  be  covered 
by    its   ordinary   revenue. 

(b)  Rigidly  reduce  all  expenditure  on 
armaments  in  so  far  as  such  reduction  is 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional security. 

(c)  Abandon  all  unproductive  extraordi- 
nary  expenditure. 

(d)  Restrict  even  productive  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount. 

While  recognizing  the  practical  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  immediate  action  in  all 
cases,  the. conference  considers  that  every 
Government  should  abandon  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  all  uneconomical  and 
artificial  measures  which  conceal  from 
the  people  the  true  economic  situation ; 
such  measures  include : 

(a)  The  artificial  cheapening  of  bread 
and  other  foodstuffs,  and  of  coal  and 
other  materials,  by  selling  them  below 
cost  price  to  the  public,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  unemployment  doles  of  such  a 
character  as  to  demoralize  instead  of 
encouraging  industry. 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  railway  fares, 
postal  rates,  and  charges  for  other  Gov- 
ernment services  on  a  basis  which  is  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  cost  of  the  ser- 
vices given,  including  annual  charges  on 
capital   account. 

If  still  absolutely  necessary,  this  re- 
port said,  fresh  taxation  must  be  resorted 
to  to  cover  expenses,  and  borrowing  for 
that  purpose  must  cease. 

All  these  reports  and  resolutions  were 
read  at  the  session  of  Oct.  7,  following 
a  formal  speech  by  the  President.  Elim- 
inating the  detailed  recommendations, 
the   financial    experts,    it    was    declared 
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generally  among  the  delegates,  had  gone 
back  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Adam  Smith.  In  essence  what  they  had 
advocated  was  that  Governments  should 
make  their  income  balance  their  expendi- 
ture, that  they  should  return  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  to  the  freedom  of 
trade  existing  before  the  war,  that  they 
should  discourage  the  wanton  issue  of 
paper  money,  that  international  credit 
should  be  established  on  a  sound  basis, 
that  socialization  and  other  new  panaceas 
should  be  discountenanced,  and  that  sal- 
vation should  be  sought  only  in  hard 
work  by  the  citizens  of  every  country. 
In  other  words,  the  four  combined  re- 
ports represented  the  highest  economic 
and  financial  expert  opinion  at  present 
in  the  world. 

PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Financial  Con- 
ference was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
Oct.  8.  It  was  devoted  to  the  reading 
by  M.  Ador,  as  President  of  the  confer- 
ence, of  his  report  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  chief  points  of  the  Presi- 
dent's report  were  as  follows: 

At  the  conference  each  of  39  countries 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
the  rest  its  special  difficulties,  and  all 
have  contributed  toward  finding  a  solu- 
tion. The  total  external  debts  of  the  Eu- 
ropean belligerents  converted  into  dollars 
at  par  amount  to  $155,000,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  about  $17,000,000,000  in  1913. 

In  all  cases  vigorous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  an  orderly  fiscal  sys- 
tem into  State  finance  by  the  imposition 
of  fresh  taxation,  but,  except  in  the  case 
of  Great  Britain,  there  is  still  a  very  large 
gap  between  the  total  income  and  expend- 
iture. 

The  process  of  inflation,  which  has  been 
reduced  by  Great  Britain  and  checked  by 
France,  still  continues  in  other  countries. 
In  the  case  of  Switzerland  and  Spain  no 
equilibrium  is  yet  in  sight.  The  accumu- 
lation of  gold  in  some  neutral  European 
countries  has  led  to  an  expansion  of  cur- 
rency and  a  rise  of  prices  almost  as  seri- 
ous as  that  which,  for  entirely  different 
reasons,  took  place  in  the  belligerent 
countries. 

With  half  the  world  producing  less  than 
it  consumes  and  having  insufficient  ex- 
ports to  pay  for  its  imports,  credits  alone 
can  bridge  the  gulf  between  seller  and 
buyer,  and  the  granting  of  credits  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  very  causes  which 
make  them  necessary. 


First  and  foremost,  the  world  needs 
peace  and  its  assured  maintenance  for  the 
future.  The  next  condition  of  recovery 
is  peace  within  each  country  and  the  res- 
toration of  social  content,  and  with  it  the 
will  and  desire  to  work.  A  third  con- 
dition is  the  existence  of  a  system  which 
facilitates  the  exchange  of  commodities 
and   their   equitable   distribution.    *    *    * 

The  conference  has  never  sought  to 
overstep  the  limits  which  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  sets  to  the  scope  of 
its  deliberations.  It,  however,  feels  justi- 
fied in  associating  itself  with  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  M.  L€on  Bourgeois  in  his  re- 
port to  the  council  of  April  5  last,  to  the 
effect  that  the  economic  uncertainty 
which  besets  alike  the  countries  which  are. 
entitled  to  receive  and  the  countries  which 
are  under  obligations  to  pay,  reparation 
claims  may  speedily  be  removed,  since  the 
settlement  of  this  question  is  indispens- 
able, not  only  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  countries  devastated  by  the '  war — a 
matter  of  capital  importance  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  Europe's  economic  equi- 
librium— but  also  for  the  recovery  of  the 
States  upon  whom  the  burden  of  this 
reparation  lies. 

Both  M.  Avenol,  head  of  the  French 
delegation,    and    M.    Ador    subsequently 
summed  up  the  work  of  the  conference 
in  public  interviews.     M.  Avenol  said: 
Certain    people    will    consider,    perhaps, 
that  the  conference  presented  no  original 
thesis    or    efficacious    solution.      Some    of 
the    recommendations    are    only    counsels 
dictated    by    wisdom    and    common    sense, 
but  beyond  this  our  conference  could  not 
go.     There   are   Governments  which   have 
lost   sight   of    elementary    principles,    and 
we  have  recalled  to  them  these  principles 
under  the  guise  of  counsel.  Public  opinion 
has    expected    from    us    the    inventing    of 
remedies    for    the    evils    from    which    we 
suffer.     If  our  recommendations   are  fol- 
lowed,   the    crisis    will    diminish    little    by 
little. 

M.  Ador,  on  his  part,  reiterated  his 
conviction  that  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence would  bear  fruit.  It  would  require 
time  and  perspective,  he  said,  to  realize 
how  important  had  been  the  work  it  had 
accomplished,  but  the  results  would  ul- 
timately be  surprising.  This  conference, 
he  declared,  was  but  a  beginning,  and  the 
work  begun  at  Brussels  would  be  con- 
tinued elsewhere.  He  expressed  in  con- 
clusion his  deep  satisfaction  to  see  the 
League  of  Nations  launching  at  last  upon 
its  great  task  and  actually  becoming 
operative  along  the  line  of  practical  solu- 
tions. 
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[American   Cartoon] 

AND  IT'S  SOME  "  JACKPOT!  " 


/ 


WELL. OLD  TO'f*'- 
I  BEAT    YOU 
Tfc    it! 


0 


"From  Th<2  Sioux  City   Tribune 
[American  Cartoon] 

"  CHEER  UP,  MOTHER  DEAR!  YOU  STILL 
HAVE  ME!" 


-From   The   Sioux  City    Tribune 
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[Dutch  Cartoon] 

MILITARY  UNION  BETWEEN  BELGIUM 
AND  FRANCE 


—From  De  Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 
Marshal  Foch  :     "  Now  you  are  free,  what  do  you  say?  " 
Belgian  Farrot:     "Vive  La  France!" 

[English    Opposition    Cartoon] 

IRELAND  IN  1920 


—From   The  Star,  London 
Hullo,  what  side  are  you  on?'  "Justice   and    Liberty.      And    you?1 

"  Law  and   Order." 
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[German-Swiss  Cartoon] 

THE  WAY  TO  RECONCILIATION 


—From  Nebelspalter,  Zurich 

"  Mon  General,  I  fear  that  we  shall  hardly  get  over  it  with  our  heavy 
artillery!  " 

[Italian   Cartoon] 

SETTLING  THE  DISPUTE 


w  /  /  n  i   i  \ 


—From    Pasquino,    Turm 
Giolitti  .     "  S^e,  iii  the  long  run  that  fellow    [the  factory  owner]    will 
agree  with  the  others!  " 
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[English    Cartoon] 

THE  STRIKERS'  PROBLEM 


—From  John  Bull,  London 

This   was   the  question   that   puzzled  "Now  would  it  be  wiser  to  let  well 

the  dog,  alone, 

As  he  sat  with  the  bone  in  his  teeth  Or  drop  this  and  dive  for  that  Bol- 

on  the  log:  shevist  Bone?  " 

[Dutch  Cartoon] 

THE  FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE  AT  BRUSSELS 


—From  De  Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 
A  meagre  banquet  and  a  reluctant  guest 
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[American    Cartoon] 
Reductionitis 


[American    Cartoon] 
A    Good  Tackle! 


mi 


—Dallas   News 


-Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


[American   Cartoon] 


[American    Cartoon] 


"  Over    the    Hill    to    the    Poor- 
Overloaded,    But    Still    Chugging  house  " 
Along 
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-^St.  Joseph  News-Press 


—Brooklyn  Eagle 
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The  "  Spite  Fence  ' 


[English  Cartoon] 
"  Up  to  Date  " 


—Brooklyn  Eaglv 

[English  Cartoon] 
The  Emissary  of  Progress 


Daily  Express,  London 


Jonathan:       "Say!     John,     what's     the 
matter  with  you?  " 
John  Bull:    "  I  ate  a  '  mandate  '   !  " 
Jonathan  :    "  I'm  darned  glad  I  didn't !  " 


[American   Cartoon] 

Had  There  Been  a  League 
in    1848 


—Passing  Shoiv,  London 

"  Does  anybody  want  to  buy  some  Rus- 
sian jewels?  " 


—Chicago   Tribune 
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CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  BRIEF 


[Period  Ended  Nov.  15,  1920.] 


'Does  a  Mandate  Mean  Annexation? 
TpRANCE  took  full  possession  of  the 
■*■  former  German  territories  of  Cam- 
eroon and  Togoland  in  Africa  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  1920.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  Articles  118  and  22  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  mandate  under  which 
France  is  to  administer  these  districts 
has  not  yet  been  officially  settled,  and 
interpellations  have  taken  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining the  Government's  pronouncement 
on  this  important  point.  Does  a  man- 
date mean  annexation?  Both  Great 
Britain  and  France  seem  inclined  to  give 
an  affirmative  answer.  Protests  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  raised 
against  alleged  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  exceed  the  terms  of 
Article  22  and  to  convert  the  mandate 
system  into  sheer  imperialistic  annexa- 
tion. A  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June 
29,  1920,  gives  clear  evidence  of  a  sim- 
ilar interpretation. 

The  interpellator  in  this  debate,  M. 
Gratien  Candace,  pointed  out  that  the 
League  had  defined  three  kinds  of  man- 
dates, designated  respectively  as  A,  B 
and  C.  Mandate  A  applied  only  to 
former  Ottoman  possessions.  Mandate 
B  applied  to  the  German  colonies  in 
Africa,  and  imposed  certain  limitations. 
Mandate  C  meant  annexation  pure  and 
simple.  M.  Candace  also  pointed  out  the 
extreme  importance  of  determining 
under  which  of  these  France  was  to  ex- 
ercise her  mandate,  if  she  wished  to  levy 
troops  and  to  establish  military  and 
naval  bases. 

M.  Georges  Boussenot,  the  Colonial 
Minister,  explained  the  situation  as  fol- 
lows in  his  reply: 

The  question  was  raised  last  year — to  be 
precise,  on  Sept.  17,  1919 — when  M.  Henry 
Simon  [the  former  Colonial  Minister]  was 
called  on  in  this  House  to  explain  the 
terms  of  the  mandate,  and  especially  the 
powers  which  were  to  be  credited  to  us 
in    Togoland    and    the    Cameroons.      It   is 


well  to  remember  that  M.  Simon  made  a 
formal  reply  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
course  of  that  debate  M.  Mistral  inter- 
rupted with  an  explanation:  "  You  mean 
that,  as  regards  Togoland  and  the  Cam- 
eroons, it  is  to  be  a  question  of  distri- 
bution?" And  the  Minister's  answer, 
according-  to  the  Journal  Officiel,  was: 
"  Undoubtedly."  This  means  that  on 
Sept.  17,  1919,  the  Government  gave  us 
the  assurance,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Colonial  Minister,  that  as  regards  Togo- 
land  and  the  Cameroons  we  had  not  got 
a  mandate  incumbered  with  a  mortgage, 
but,  to  use  the  Minister's  own  words, 
simple  distribution. 

To  this  M.  Candace  made  the  following 
reply: 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  this  statement.  *  *  *  It  ap- 
pears from  what  you  say,  Sir,  that  nego- 
tiations are  being  carried  on.  We  have 
great  hopes  of  seeing  carried  out  at  last 
the  agreement  made  last  year  in  London 
between  the  Colonial  Minister,  M.  ,Simon, 
and  Lord  Milner.  We  desire  this  consum- 
mation. We  shall  soon  receive  the  Cam- 
eroon ports.  If  the  terms  of  mandate  G, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  Franco- 
British  agreement,  are  to  be  applied,  if 
it  is  to  be  pure  and  simple  annexation 
without  limiting  condition,  seeing  that  the 
mandate  has  not  been  defined  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
struct fortifications  and  to  establish  naval 
bases  in  the  Cameroons.  From  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  a  system  cf  commer- 
cial freedom  will  be  established,  i.  e., 
there  will  be  an  extension  of  the  commer- 
cial freedom  existing  in  the  demarcated 
basin  of  the  Congo.  We  want  all  this. 
Even  if  the  question  was  raised  last  year 
at  London,  it  was  not  mentioned  at  San 
Remo.  We  have  insisted  on  raising  it 
here,  so  that  the  Colonial  Minister,  who 
is  the  best  qualified  person  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  discuss  it  with  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, should  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of 
raising  it  at  Spa.  It  deserves  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  Paris  Temps  in  its  issue  of  Oct.  9 
published  an  editorial  dealing  with  the 
whole  question  of  these  mandates.  The 
viewpoint  taken  by  the  Temps  was  that 
France  was  bound  in  honor  to  administer 
the  mandate  in  the  spirit  of  the  League,' 
and  that  a  dispute  over  interpretation 
was  wholly  undesirable.  The  loyalty  of 
France's  intentions,  said  the  Temps,  had 
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[American   Cartoon] 

SHE  HAS  PROBLEMS  ALL  HER  OWN 


-From   The   Tacoma  News-Tribur,e 


been  evidenced  in  the  measures  already- 
taken  to  set  up  the  new  administration. 
Courts,  councils,  essential  administra- 
tive posts,  appropriations,  customs — all 
showed  the  desire  to  set  these  new  colo- 
nies on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
France's  other  African  possessions.  Ab- 
solute impartiality  had  been  shown  in 
the  delicate  question  of  the  liquidation 
of  former  German  property,  and  foreign- 
ers had  been  admitted  to  the  sales.  This 
and  the  other  measures  taken  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Temps,  which  said: 


This  method  is  the  right  one.  After  the 
very  considerable  increase  of  our  Colonial 
Empire  following  the  war,  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  keep  this  vast  new  patrimony 
only  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  develop  it 
rapidly,  and,  on  the  other,  remain  scrupu- 
lously faithful  to  our  international  en- 
gagements. 

Belgian  Memorial  in  London. 

AS  a  token  of  gratitude  from  Belgians 
who  found  refuge  in  England  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  German  occupation, 
a  Belgian  monument  was  unveiled  on  the 
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[Polish  Cartoon] 

POLAND  AND  THE  ALLIES 


—From   Mucha,   Warsaw 
[A  cartoon   voicing    Poland's    resentment  against  the   Allies   for   halting  the   drive 
against  Russia.     Lloyd  George  is  represented  as  tying  Poland's  hands  while  the  Reds 
are  still  attacking] 


Thames  Embankment  on  Oct.  13.  It 
stands  opposite  Cleopatra's  Needle,  still 
scarred  by  the  bombs  of  the  attacking 
Gothas.  The  day  chosen  for  the  presenta- 
tion was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
execution  of  Miss  Cavell.  The  following 
description  of  the  memorial  was  penned 
by  an  eyewitness: 

The  sculptor  of  the  group,  M.  Victor 
Rousseau,  has  symbolized  Belgium  as  a 
mother  with  her  children.  The  woman 
wears  long  trailing  garments  of  mourn- 
ing, and  she  is  telling  her  children  that 
Belgium    will    never    forget    her    debt    of 


gratitude  to  Great  Britain.  The  children 
(a  boy  with  a  bold,  alert  expression,  and 
a  little  girl),  carry  garlands  which 
symbolize  the  wealth  of  the  nine  Belgian 
provinces.  The  architectural  background 
for  the  bronze  statuary  is  a  curved  wall, 
shining  white  against  the  green  of  the 
Embarkment  Gardens. 

The  Belgian  Premier,  M.  Delacroix, 
presented  the  monument,  which  Earl 
Curzon  accepted  for  Great  Britain.  At 
noon  Princess  Clementine,  daughter  of 
former  King  Leopold,  drew  aside  the 
Belgian  and  British  flags,  and  a  Guards 
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[English    Cartoon] 

THE  SERENADE 


—From  The  Passing  Show,  London 


band  played  the  two  national  airs  as  the 
gleaming  figures  of  bronze  appeared. 
This  statue,  said  Premier  Delacroix, 
would  ever  stand  as  a  symbol  of  a  friend- 
ship which,  begun  in  days  of  sorrow, 
would  prove  enduring.  Lord  Curzon 
paid  tribute  to  Belgium's  heroism  and 
swift  recovery  kfter  the  war.  "No  na- 
tion," he  said,  "  has  recovered  so  quickly 
as  Belgium,  which  now  stands  independ- 
ent and  fearless  before  the  world." 


Memories  of  Lafcadio  Hearn 

rpHE  seventeenth  anniversary  of  the 
■*■  death  of  Lafcadio  Hearn  fell  on 
Sept.  30,  1920.  A  memorial  service  was 
held  by  his  family  and  hundreds  of  his 
former  pupils  and  friends  at  his  old 
house  at  Nishi  Okubo,  Japan.  The 
Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  (Kobe)  repro- 
duces in  translation,  in  its  issue  of  that 
date,  an  interview  given  by  Mrs.  Koid- 
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[American   Cartoon] 

SUCH  A  PROTRACTED  SPELL  OF  QUIET 


-©    New    York   Tribune 


zumi — Hearn's  widow — to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Yomiuri.  Mrs.  Koidzumi  said  : 
It  seems  only  yesterday,  yet  seventeen 
years  have  elapsed  since  his  death.  But, 
seeing  how  the  children  have  grown,  I 
feel  I  must  be  getting  old.  My  eldest 
son,  Kadzuo,  has  finished  the  English 
literature  course  of  Waseda  College. 
Iwao,  the  second  son,  is  now  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Kyoto 
Imperial  University.  The  third  son, 
Kiyoshi,  is  studying  at  the  Art  School. 
Sudzuko,   the  youngest,   a  girl,   is  in  deli- 


cate health  and  keeps  at  home.  It  was 
just  after  she  was  born  that  my  husband 
died.  So  she  does  not  know  her  father's 
face. 

From  Mrs.  Koidzumi's  reminiscences  it 
appears  that  the  English  biographies 
written  of  Hearn  contain  many  errors. 
Hearn  adopted  the  Japanese  style 
wherever  he  went.  This  was  no  affec- 
tation; he  was  always  honest,  sincere, 
unrestrained    in    the    expression    of   his 
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[American  Cartoon] 

THE  AFTER-WAR  RELAXATION  IN  ENGLAND 


— ©    New  York   Tribune 


impulses  and  emotions.  In  his  travels 
he  preferred  a  Japanese  inn  to  a  hotel. 
Beyond  all  else  he  loved  quiet,  and  it 
was  this  that  guided  him  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  his  house,  which  had  a  bamboo 
grove,  still  intact  today.  His  rooms  and 
his  garden  are  virtually  unchanged. 
Looking  out  of  the  window  of  his  former 
study  into  the  garden,  Mrs.  Koidzumi 
said:  "When  Autumn  sets  in  and  the 
season  in  which  he  died  comes  around,  a 
strange   sensation   comes   over   me.    He 


died   of   heart    failure   in    about   thirty 
minutes." 

The  Japan  Chronicle  also  reproduces 
from  the  Hochi  passages  descriptive  of 
Hearn  taken  down  from  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  veteran  Japanese  states- 
man, Marquis  Okuma.  The  picture  drawn 
by  Marquis  Okuma  is  as  foPows: 

Once  a  great  scholar  named  Lafcadio 
Hearn  came  to  Japan.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  was  not  merely  a  scholar 
but  a  man  of  great  literary  talent.  He 
wrote  many  noted  books.     It  was  this  man 
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who  introduced  Japanese  literature  to  the 
world.     Hearn  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Knight  (Shizoku),  of  Idzumo:  the  wedding 
was    celebrated    at    the    great    shrine    of 
Idzumo.*     At   length   he  was    naturalized 
in   Japan,    assuming    the    surname    of   his 
wife,   Koidzumi,   with  the  addition  of  the 
personal    name    of    Takumo— a    term    de- 
rived from  a  poem  connected  with  Idzumo 
Province.     He  was  a  great  original.     He 
was    a    Professor    at    the    Imperial    Uni- 
versity, but  left  it  as  a  result  of  a  quarrel 
with  the  Faculty.  fThen  he  came  to  work 
at  Waseda.      When   I   wrote   a    "  History 
of  Fifty  Years   Since  the  Opening   of  the 
Country,"  I  asked  him  to  run  through  the 
manuscript,     because     I    wanted    him    to 
verify  the  passages  relating  to  Christian- 
ity therein.     His  answer  was  that  he  was 
ready    to   do    anything    else    for    me,    but 
that  he  must  be  excused  from  doing  this 
particular   job,    because    he    said    that    he 
had   been   glad   that  he   had   at   last   suc- 
ceeded in  coming  to  a  place  where  there 
was  no  odor  of  Christianity  and  that  he 
would    be    exceedingly    disappointed    if   he 
had    to    read    anything    relating    to    that 
dirty   Christianity.      Tsubouchi    [Dr.    Tsu- 
.  bouchi]   and  I  earnestly  asked  him  to  re- 
consider his  decision,  but  all  in  vain.     He 
was  a  very  interesting  man.    .  He  used  to 
.smoke   with   a  long  Japanese  pipe  having 
by   his   side   a   tobacco   tray   formerly  be- 
longing to  a  daimyo  which  he  had  picked 
up   somewhere.     He  never   touched   cigar- 
ettes or  that  sort  of  thing.     He  sat  cross- 
legged    at    a    Japanese    desk    and    wrote 
manuscripts  and  read  books  like  a  Japan- 
.  ese.     At  length  he  died  in  Japan  and  was 
buried  at  Zoshigaya. 

The  Crime  Wave  in  the  United  States 

THAT  there  is  a  temporary  wave  of 
major  crime  now  sweeping  over  the 
United  States,'  and  that  minor  offences 
have  decreased,  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  several  eminent  specialists  in  crimi- 
nology in  this  country,  as  set  forth  in  an 
article  by  William  L.  Chenery.  The  au- 
thorities cited  are  William  J.  Burns,  the 
famous  detective;  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck, 
former  director  of  the  psychiatric  clinic 
at  Sing  Sing;  Dr.  0.  F.  Lewis,  Secretary 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
and  Charles  F.  Rattigan,  Superintendent 
of  the  Prison  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Burns  attributes  the  crime  wave  in 
large  part  to  the  reaction  of  the  war.  Men 

*The  editor  of  The  Chronicle  questions  the 
accuracy  of  this  last  statement. 

tThe  Marquis  Okuma  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  chief  administrators  of  this 
well-known   Japanese   University.— Ed. 


were  trained  to  kill,  became  hardened  to 
the  taking  of  human  life,  and  on  demobil- 
ization, finding  themselves  cast  forth 
without  regular  wfcrk  and  with  a  craving: 
for  excitement,  chose  highway  robbery 
as  the  easiest  and  most  stimulating 
means  of  making  a  living. 

Dr.  Glueck,  as  a  criminal  psychiatrist, 
approaches  the  subject  from  a  different 
angle,  but  his  essential  conclusions  are 
the  same.  In  his  analysis  of  causes  he 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  new  pro- 
hibition law,  in  taking  from  men  of  law- 
less temperment  the  possibility  of  vent- 
ing their  anti-social  tendencies  in  drunk- 
enness, causes  them  to  seek  expression 
in  crime.     Dr.  Glueck  adds: 

In  view,  however,  of  the  tendency  to 
greater  daring  in  crime,  a  tendency  which 
is  the  natural  price  of  War,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  public  necessity  of  know- 
ing the  criminal  actor  as  well  as  the 
criminal  act.  *  *  *  The  outside  view 
is  something  like  retaliation  for  the  out- 
rage done  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Prison 
keepers,  however,  now  incline  to  the  view 
that  punishment  is  intended  to  reform, 
to  make  the  man  who  committed  a  crim- 
inal act  safe  in  the  future.  The  tendency 
in  all  of  us  is  to  punish  the  thing  most 
severely  which  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we 
fear  that  we  would  be  most  likely  to  do. 
For  that  reason  when  an  atrocious  crime 
is  committed  our  first  impulse  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  crime  and  the  criminal  from 
view.  *  *  *  It  goes  back  to  the  general 
feeling,  uttered  by  the  religious  teacher 
on  seeing  a  condemned  criminal,  "  But 
for  the  grace  of  God,  there  am  I." 

In  Dr.  Glueck's  opinion,  the  present 
increase  of  major  crime  is  a  transitory 
phenomenon,  which  will  tend  to  disap- 
pear with  readjustment  to  the  conditions 
of  normal  life.  By  thorough  methods 
such  as  those  now  being  applied  at  Sing 
Sing — methods  based  on  expert  mental 
and  physical  study  of  the  criminal— he 
believes  crime  may  be  decreased  to  an 
irreducible  minimum.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  the  morale-making  agencies,  es- 
pecially the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Borcrd 
workers,  all  successful  in  the  army,  will 
be  able  to  play  an  important  part  in 
eliminating  the  anti-social  instincts 
which  lead  eventually  to  crime.  Dr. 
Glueck  points  out  the  importance  of  de- 
tecting and  rectifying  these  tendencies 
in  early  youth,  especially  in  the  first  ten 
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years  of  life.  The  child's  ego  must  break 
through;  if  it  cannot  do  this  normally; 
it  will  do  it  abnormally. 

Charles  F.  Rattig$n,  Superintendent 
of  the  Prison  Department  of  New  York 
State,  and  supervisor  over  four  State 
prisons  (Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  Clinton  and 
Great  Meadows),  cites  statistics  which 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
only  minor  but  also  major  crime  has 
decreased  in  the  past  few  years.  In  a 
comparison  of  four  years,  beginning 
June  30,  1916,  and  ending  June  30,  1920, 
the  number  of  criminals  imprisoned  for 
serious  offenses  decreased  from  5,486  to 
3,867.  This  was  confirmed  by  figures 
from  other  penal  institutions.  From 
1917  to  1918  the  aggregate  statistics 
showed  a  decrease  from  almost  1-5,000  to 
a  trifle  over  11,000.* 

Mr.  Chenery  points  out  that  80  per 
cent,  of  crime  comes  from  the  circles  of 
the  "  submerged  tenth."  The  children 
of  the  poor  are  the  material  from  which 
the  mass  of  criminals  are  drawn.  He 
adds: 

The  war's  psychological  aftermath  is 
the  big  obvious  stimulant  behind  the  pres- 
ent outbreak.  Prohibition  and  high  wages 
seem  to  be  the  restraining  influences.  But 
the  crime  problem  is  not  transitory  and, 
while  it  is  made  more  or  less  intense  by 
unfavorable  and  favorable  influences,  at 
the  bottom  it  remains  a  permanent  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entire  community  and 
nation.  When  we  are  more  civilized  a 
crime  wave  will  cause  society  to  regard 
itself  quite  as  anxiously  as  it  now  does 
its  criminals.  For  in  the  last  analysis  the 
bulk  of  crime  is  a  witness  to  social  neglect 
or  maladjustment.  When  that  is  remedied 
it  will  be  much  easier  to  manage  the 
residuum  who  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  would  go  wrong. 
*      *      * 

Peary's  Fingerpost. 

A  WHITE  explorer  of  a  Scandinavian 
cast  of  countenance,  swathed  in 
heavy  furs  and  accompanied  by  two  Es- 
kimos, arrived  at  the  furthermost  point 
of  the  cluster  of  islands  bordering 
Greenland    on    the    west    in    the    early 


*An  interesting  parallel  to  this  for  Great 
Britain  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
British  Commissioners  of  Prisons  for  1919-20. 
The  official  statistics  showed  pronounced  de- 
crease in  crime  since  1914.  Most  of  those  im- 
prisoned were  old  offenders,  and  the  "  pre- 
ventive "  side  of  social  work  showed  in  the 
sweeping  reduction  of  crimes  committed  by 
young  men  under  21.— Ed. 


Spring  of  the  present  year.  Across  the 
frozen  plain  the  three  men  trudged.  Be- 
hind them  lay  Discovery  Harbor,  of 
Alert  and  Greely  fame;  the  lofty  Alpine 
coast  of  Grinnell  Land,  the  northeast 
headland  of  Grant  Land,  through  which 
— with  those  of  the  party  left  behind — 
they  had  had  to  cut  their  way  with  axes. 
All  the  way  up  the  frozen  coast  of  Green- 
land they  had  made  their  way  on  sledges, 
drawn  by  200  brawny  dogs,  crossing 
over  glaciers  jutting  out  from  inland 
ice,  moving  slowly  over  narrow  ice- 
shelves  and  steep  rocks,  looking  down  on 
the  dark,  seething,  roaring  sea.  Robert- 
son Bay,  Kane  Basin,  Kennedy  Channel 
and  Franklin  Island  had  been  their  itin- 
erary. Of  all  the  expedition,  which  in- 
cluded many  Eskimos,  only  these  three 
men  were  left. 

One  of  the  Eskimos  pointed.  Standing 
dark  and  stark  against  the  gleaming  ice 
rose  a  wooden  guidepost.  The  three 
fur-clad  figures  quickened  their  pace, 
reached  the  pointing  finger  of  the  post 
and  read  this  inscription  printed  in 
faded  ink:  "North  Pole  400  miles. 
April  6,  1909." 

The  white  explorer  gazed  northward 
over  the  shimmering  wilderness  of 
ice.  He  was  listening  to  Sipsu,  the 
Eskimo,  who  resembled  the  Red  Indian 
chieftains  of  the  romances  of  Fenimore 
Cooper,  and  who  was  telling  the  dramatic 
story  of  how  he  had  accompanied  Peary 
on  his  memorable  journey  to  the  North 
Pole.  The  fingerpost  before  them  had 
been  erected  by  Peary  and  the  inscrip- 
tion traced  with  his  own  hand. 

The  white  explorer  was  Captain  God- 
fred  Hansen,  a  Danish  navigator  of 
Copenhagen,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Norwegian  Government  to  establish 
depots  which  might  facilitate  the  return 
of  Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  the  Nor- 
wegian explorer — absent  since  June, 
1918,  in  an  attempt  to  complete  the  feat 
undertaken  by  Nansen  in  the  Fram,  that 
is,  to  enter  the  ice  pack  and  drift  across 
the  polar  basin.  Captain  Hansen  had  set 
out  on  his  difficult  task  in  June,  1919, 
and  in  October,  1920,  he  was  back  again 
in  Copenhagen.  With  his  maps  spread 
before  him  in  his  cozy  little  home  he  nar- 
rated his  experiences,  stamped  with  the 
mood  and  flavor  of  the  frozen  seas. 
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The  Franco-Swiss  Rhine  Dispute 

SWITZERLAND,  whose  wartime  diffi- 
'  culties  were  manifold  and  complex, 
has  new  trouble  on  her  hands — not  with 
Germany,  but  with  France.  Article  358 
of  the  Versailles  treaty  gives  France  the 
right  "  to  take  water  from  the  Rhine  to 
feed  navigation  and  irrigation  canals." 
This  is  what  troubles  Switzerland.  A 
modifying  clause  provides  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  given  to  France  "  shall 
not  interfere  with  navigability  nor  re- 
duce the/ facilities  for  navigation."  Mat- 
ters in  dispute  are  referred  to  the  Cen- 
tral Commission  for  the  Rhine. 

Under  this  article  France  is  planning 
to  construct  a  side  canal  between  Hunin- 
gen  and  Breisach,  on  the  ground  that 
between  Strasbourg  and  Basle  the  Rhine 
is  navigable  for  only  three  months  in 
the  year,  and  this  only  to  a  limited  de- 
gree. Her  object  is  twofold:  shipping 
on  a  large  scale  and  the  generation  of 
electric  current  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
horse  power.  To  this  Switzerland  stren- 
uously objects,  and  the  dispute  has  now 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  acrimony. 
An  article  by  M.  Jean  Herbette  in  The 
Temps  of  Oct.  8  described  Switzerland's 
attitude  as  that  of  a  miserable  huckster, 
due  to  a  desire  to  force  France  to  pur- 
chase her  electric  power  from  Switzer- 
land, instead  of  generating  it  herself. 
The  dispute  was  taken  up  by  the  editor 
of  the  Basler  Nachrichten,  who,  on  Oct. 
9,  published  an  article  from  his  Paris 
correspondent  giving  in  detail  the 
French  viewpoint,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Rhine  from  Strasbourg  to  Basle 
is  navigable  only  for  three  months  in  the 
year,  navigable  only  to  *t  limited  degree 
and  at  heavy  expense  for  charges. 

(2)  France  is  opposed  to  the  free  Rhine 
being  made  navigable,  on  the  ground  that 
she  could  not  then  obtain  the  water  power 
which  she  desires,  and  furthermore,  from 
her  experience  with  the  Rhone,  believes 
that  such  a  project  is  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  large  fall. 

(3)  The  French  scheme  for  a  canal  124 
meters  broad  and  seven  meters  deep,  with 
eight  locks,  would  permit  large  vessels 
arriving  at  Strasbourg  to  proceed  to 
Basle.  It  would  allow  large  barges 
heavily  laden  to  be  pulled  by  tugboats  of 
small  horse  power.  Regarding  time,  this 
canal  would  make  it  possible  to  reach 
Basle  from  Strasbourg  in  thirty  hours— 
"  one  day  and  one  night,  in  a  quiet,  deep, 


sandless  canal,"  instead  of  in  two  days, 
which  it  takes  at  present.  It  would  make 
navigation   possible   the   year   around. 

(4)  The  Rhine  would  not  cease  to  be 
free.  The  Swiss,  in  alleging  this,  have 
not  been  sufficiently  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  France/1 :  under  Article  358, 
pledged  herself  to  place  the  side  canal 
under  the  same  international  control  as 
the  Rhine  itself.  The  treaty,  moreover, 
gives  Switzerland  representatives  on  the 
Central  Commission  for  the  Rhine,  which 
Germany  has  always  denied  her. 

The  editor  of  the  Basler  Nachrichten 
urged  that  Switzerland  should  avail  her- 
self of  this  right,  and  send  representa- 
tives to  the  Commission.  Technical  dif- 
ficulties for  Switzerland  may  be  over- 
come by  the  Swiss  experts,  but  only  a 
decision  by  the  Commission  that  the 
French  project  violates  the  provisions  of 
Article  358  can  prevent  France  from 
carrying  her  plan  through.  Politically, 
the  construction  of  this  canal  will  place 
Switzerland  in  a  dependent  position  as 
regards  administration  of  Rhine  ship- 
ping. Furthermore,  as  the  canal  will 
be  on  French  soil,  will  belong  to  France, 
with  French  officials  to  supervise  the 
locks  and  to  draw  up  the  police  and 
financial  regulations,  the  French  insist- 
ence that  the  canal  will  be  as  free  as  the 
Rhine  seems  to  the  Swiss  hardly  con- 
vincing. Like  many  of  the  other  inter- 
national disputes,  not  of  an  irreconcil- 
able nature,  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  Peace  Treaties,  this  Franco-Swiss 
controversy  will  probably  be  settled  by 
compromise. 

*     *     * 

Dr.  Haden  Guest  On  Russia. 
A  SERIES  of  articles  on  the  Bolshevist 
-£"*•  regime  by  Dr.  L.  Haden  Guest, 
Joint  Secretary  of  the  British  Labor 
Delegation  to  Soviet  Russia,  was  pub- 
lished by  The  London  Times  in  October. 
It  forms  a  grave  indictment  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  Moscow  dicta- 
tors, and  receives  added  force  by  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Guest  occupies  an  influential 
position  in  the  Socialist  wing  of  the 
Labor  Party. 

On  entering  Soviet  Russia  Dr.  Guest 
was  struck  by  the  military  spirit  every- 
where displayed.  His  study  of  the  situa- 
tion has  led  him  to  pen  the  following 
keynote  conclusion: 

The  Red  flag  is  being  overlaid  with  gold 
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embroidery  and  military  inscriptions,  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  revolutionary  fer- 
vor is  giving  way  to  the  glory  of  military 
decorations,  insignia  of  rank,  smart  belts 
and  all  the  rest  of  tlje  familiar  parapher- 
nalia. The  more  we  hammer  Russia,  the 
more  the  military  spirit  increases,  for 
whoever  suffers  first,  it  is  the  army 
which  suffers  last.  And  the  army,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  pillars  and  supports 
of  the  power  of  the  autocratic  Council  of 
commissars,  is  becoming  welded  into  a 
great  army  with  a  "tremendous  reserve  on 
which  it  can  draw  for  reinforcements. 
Every  month  and  year  which  goes  by, 
keeping  the  army  in  the  field  and  the 
military  spirit  going,  strengthens  the 
forces  making  for  autocratic  Government 
and  rule  by  force. 

This  tyranny,  says  Dr.  Guest,  has 
arisen  from  the  gradual  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  five  political  dic- 
tators— Lenin,  Trotzky,  Stalin,  Kemenev 
and  Kristinsky,  the  so-called  "  political 
five  " — as  the  Bolshevist  rulers  gradual- 
ly realized  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  peasants  were  hostile  to  the  regime 
and  were  not  "  reliable."  He  confirms 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell, 
whose  recent  onslaught  on  the  Moscow 
rule  after  a  visit  to  Russia  had  already 
dealt  the  Moscow  dictators  a  heavy  blow, 
that  the  Soviet  system  is  moribund. 
Soviet  organizations,  says  Dr.  Guest,  are 
dying  out.  Soviets  assemble  rarely  and 
irregularly;  even  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  does  not  meet  for  half  a  year 
and  more.  Elections  are  even  rarer  and 
are  conducted  under  increasing  Govern- 
mental pressure.  Masses  of  working 
people  and  peasants  are  deprived  of  their 
political  rights  on  the  charge  of  counter- 
revolutionary tendencies.  The  political 
five  reign  like  monarchs,  relying  on  their 
military  and  police  support,  and  tacitly 
sanctioning  all  kinds  of  corruption,  arbi- 
trariness, violence  and  robbery. 

Hope  for  the  future  Dr.  Guest  finds  in 
the  peasants,  90,000,000  out  of  a  total 
population  of  125,000,000.  The  real 
strength  of  the  Russian  revolution,  he 


declares,  lies  in  the  agrarian  movement, 
based  wholly  on  private  ownership  of 
'expropriated  land.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Communism,  but  the  peas- 
ants are  not  Communists.  "  We  could 
find,"  says  Dr.  Guest,  "  no  one  in  Russia 
willing  to  say  he  considered  that  the 
peasants  were  or  would  become  Com- 
munists." Concerning  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  Soviet  rulers  toward  the 
peasants,  he  testifies: 

Lenin  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  as 
of  inferiors.  Losovsky,  a  well-known 
trade  union  leader,  spoke  of  them  in  the 
same  way,  and  suggested  that  more  than 
a  generation  must  elapse  before  com- 
munal agriculture  could  make  any  head- 
way at  all.  Sereda,  the  Commissar  for 
Agriculture,  considered  that  only  a  slow 
process  of  education,  based  upon  a  care- 
ful study  of  peasant  psychology,  offered 
any  hope  of  Communism  spreading  among 
the  peasants. 

On  no  less  an  authority  than  M. 
Kamenev  he  declares  that  there  is  at  the 
present  time  neither  socialism  nor  Com- 
munism in  Russia.  Unsuccessful  on  the 
land,  the  Bolshevist  leaders  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful  in  the  cities  in  re- 
spect to  the  socialization  of  industry. 
The  Bolsheviki  he  defines  as  "fanatical 
dogmatists  who  are  so  certain  they  are 
right  that  they  are  prepared  to  make 
other  people  conform  by  force  to  their 
theories.  Perhaps  only  the  terrible  fail- 
ure of  their  experiments  could  teach 
them." 

The  Socialist  attitude  of  opposition  to 
the  contemporary  Bolshevist  regime,  Dr. 
Guest  adds,  is  based  on  "  the  protest 
against  a  system  of  violence  of  a  minor- 
ity over  a  majority  of  workers."  Like 
Bertrand  Russell,  Dr.  Guest,  a  convinced 
Socialist,  sympathetic  to  any  Socialist 
regime,  returned  from  Soviet  Russia  a 
disillusioned  man,  to  swell  the  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  of  those  opposed  on 
principle  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Mos- 
cow oligarchy. 


America  as  a  World  Tyrant 

A  German  Historian's  Attempt  to  Prove  That  Europe  is  Becoming 

a  Serf  of  the  United  States 

By  FRANCIS   HAFFKINE   SNOW 


r"j^HAT  the  United  States,  in  the  role 

of  a  modern  Machiavelli,  is  schem- 

JL     ing   successfully  to  subjugate  the 

whole  of  war-weakened  Europe,  is 

the  startling  thesis  put  forward  by  Dr. 

Ulrich    Kahrstedt,   a   German   historian, 

in  his  amazing  book,  "  Pax  Americana," 

which  has  just  appeared  in  Germany.* 

According  to  this  German  alarmist,  all 
Europe  is  on  the  point  of  falling  ino  serv- 
itude to  the  United  States,  whose  whole 
international  policy,  he  asserts,  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  State  Machiavellianism 
aimed  at  complete  world  domination. 
This  sensational  charge,  worked  out  with 
characteristic  German  "  Griindlichkeit," 
is  based  throughout  on  a  historical  an- 
alogy between  the  methods  by  which 
Rome  won  her  universal  hegemony  and 
those  by  which,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1914,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  acquired  power  of  dictation  in 
the  political  and  financial  affairs  of 
weakened  Europe — a  degree  of  power,  he 
says,  without  precedent  since  the  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  According  to  Dr. 
Kahrstedt,  Pax  Americana  is  the  mod- 
ern translation  of  Pax  Romana. 

The  author  sees  an  ominous  parallel 
between  Rome's  support  of  Greece 
against  the  Macedonians,  the  greatest 
military  power  of  the  period,  and  the 
cupport  given  by  the  United  States 
against  Germany  and  Austria.  The  Uni- 
ted States,  it  is  true,  proclaims  lofty  al- 
truistic motives.  So,  also,  he  points  out, 
did  Rome,  who  declared  that  she  had  no 
desire  of  gain,  no  ulterior  motives,  that 
she  wished  only  to  aid  a  weak  nation 
bullied  and  intimidated  by  a  stronger 
one.   Yet  soon  afterward  Greece  had  vir- 


*Pax  Americana:  Eine  historische  Be- 
trachtung  am  Wendepunkte  der  Europaischen 
Gcschichte  (Pax  Americana:  A  Historical 
JJ>tudy  at  the  Turning  Point  of  European 
History).  By  Dr.  Ulrich  Kahrstedt.  Munich, 
1920:     Drei   Masken  Verlag. 


tually  sTibscribed  to  that  absolute  deditio 
(complete  surrender)  which  was  Rome's 
inexorable  condition,  and  in  all  the  Med- 
iterranean border  lands,  as  well  as  many 
miles  inland,  the  Roman  Imperium  was 
supreme.  So,  too,  declares  this  relentless 
applier  of  historical  analogies,  America 
will  soon  establish  her  complete  domina- 
tion over  the  bleeding  and  enfeebled 
States  of  Europe,  who  have  already  come 
under  the  yoke  of  her  demand  for  abso- 
lute surrender. 

These  prophecies,  alarming  to  all  Euro- 
pean nations,  conquerors  and  conquered 
alike,  are  worked  out  under  the  author's 
primary  analogy  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

When  Roman  supremacy  and  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  States  of  the  Greek  East 
became  evident  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  the  Greek 
Polybius  undertook  to  describe  to  his  fel- 
low-countrymen how  it  could  come  about 
that,  "  in  fifty-three  years,  a  time  of 
relatively  unprecedented  shortness,  the 
entire  known  world  could  fall  under  the 
sway  of  one  nation."  He  sought  to  show 
the  essential  changes  in  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  world,  in  political  conditions, 
to  explain  political  methods  in  relation  to 
those  of  the  past. 

He  harped  especially  on  the  Roman 
method  of  overthrowing  other  nations ;  on 
the  peace  terms,  surpassing  all  known 
before  in  severity,  imposed  by  victorious 
Rome  upon  the  vanquished ;  on  the  un- 
exampled mercilessness  of  Roman  over- 
lordship.  A  capitulation  to  Rome,  he  said, 
meant  something  far  different  from  a 
capitulation  to  a  State  of  the  old  Greek 
State  system,  since  the  Roman  always  de- 
manded the  deditio,  the  unconditional 
surrender  not  only  of  army  and  weapons, 
but  the  transfer  of  the  entire  destiny  of 
the  vanquished  nation  to  the  unre- 
strained arbitrary  sway  of  the  Roman 
people.    *    *    * 

The  historian  who  undertakes  to  describe 
the  events  of  the  present  and  the  essential 
difference  between  them  and  the  custom- 
ary methods  in  the  old  European  sys- 
tem of  States  will  be  in  a  position  to 
point  out  the  same  novelty,  in  characteriz- 
ing the  Pax  Americana,  as  his  forerunner 
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of  2,000  years  ago  did  in  describing  the 
Pax  Romana. 

Something  tremendous,  something  that 
never  happened  befcae,  has  happened: 
great  European  powerjs.  have  decided  upon 
the  deditio— we  must  lfceep  the  Latin  word, 
since  the  modern  language  of  diplomacy, 
not  knowing  the  thing  itself,  has  no  word 
for  it.  And  still  more  has  happened ;  for 
the  first  time  a  non-European  nation  has 
been  recognized  as  arbiter  over  the  fate 
of  European  nations,  not  only  by  one  side 
—as  were  the  Huns,  the  Saracens,  the 
Turks— but  by  every  nation  concerned. 

During  recent  years  there  occurs  in 
nearly  every  expression  of  opinion,  in 
nearly  every  European  political  program, 
this  sentence:  "The  program  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
-carried  out."  No  State  and  no  party 
can  think  of  a  better  way  of  recommend- 
ing itself  to  public  opinion  than  by  main- 
taining that  its  own  desires  coincide  with 
his  principles. 

The  statements  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  German  National 
Assembly  in  the  Spring  of  1919  claimed 
Danzig  and  the  Saar  region,  not  because 
of  the  nation's  honor,  but  because  of 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  The  Germans 
of  Posen,  as  well  as  the  Poles  there, 
tried  to  show  that  the  territory  where 
they  lived  fulfilled  certain  conditions  laid 
down  by  Wilson,  in  order  that  this  or 
that  decision  might  be  made  concerning 
it.  The  Germans  of  Bohemia  cite  Wilson 
in  their  demands  for  independence,  and 
the  Czechoslovaks  do  likewise  in  demand- 
ing the  unity  of  all  the  lands  of  the  old 
Kingdom    of    Bohemia.    *    *    * 

On  March  16,  1919,  a  German  Minister 
of  State  put  into  words  what  seems  to 
the  historian  the  most  unprecedented 
novelty  of  recent  years :  he  declared  that 
the  German  people  placed  itself  unre- 
servedly in  the  hands  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  America.  Nothing  like  this  has 
been  heard  in  the  higher  realm  of  politics 
since  the  days  of  Caesar. 

The  theory  that  America,  represented 
by  President  Wilson,  was  outplayed  and 
outmanoeuvred  at  Versailles,  is  almost 
derisively  rejected  by  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury Polybius.  His  whole  mental  atti- 
tude is  emphasized  in  the  charge  that  the 
Peace  of  Versailles  is  exactly  what  the 
United  States  desired,  because  its  ruth- 
less one-sidedness  would  pave  the  way 
for  future  wars.  "  A  Europe  tearing 
itself  to  pieces,  not  one  recovering  from 
its  ills,  must  be  the  goal  of  every  Amer- 
ican statesman  who  keeps  to  his  true 
course,"  Dr.  Kahrstedt  declares.  With 
Germany  and  Austria  shattered  and  im- 
potent, with  the  allied  nations  financially 


and  economically  ruined,  America  stands 
forward  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 
He  continues: 

America  is  not,  by  a  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate chain  of  circumstances,  acci- 
dentally in  the  position  of  determining, 
as  acknowledged  arbiter,  the  conditions  of 
peace  in  Europe,  which  terms  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  when  the  constellation  of 
nations  changes,  can  at  their  own  free 
will  fail  to  observe.  On  the  contrary, 
she  stands  as  the  only  great  white  power, 
bursting  with  strength,  beside  a  system 
of  European  States,  some  weakened,  some 
bled  white;  she  stands  beside  Germany, 
torn  by  convulsions,  emptied  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  necessities  of  life,  whose 
industry  is  bankrupt,  whose  agriculture  is 
ruined ;  beside  France,  which  has  lost 
from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  its  population; 
beside  Italy,  which  is  spending  the 
earned  capital  of  the  last  generation  and 
is  transformed  again  into  what  she  was 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  land  begging 
for  tips  and  living  on  tips ;  beside  a 
vacuum  that  once  was  called  Russia  and 
Austria. 

Only  England  still  keeps  her  place  as 
an  independent  power,  not  because  of 
inner  strength— since  her  merchant  marine 
is  hard  hit,  her  foreign  markets  reduced, 
her  labor  conditions  deranged,  the  value 
of  her  money  sunk  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  there  have  been  exchange  quo- 
tations, her  monetary  system  plunged  into 
confusion  by  the  coinage  of  silver  coins 
partly  mixed  with  base  metals,  as  in  the 
days  of  later  antiquity— but  because  of 
her  brilliant  strategic  position  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

An  epoch  has  been  marked  in  world 
history :  Europe  has  reached  its  end  as 
the  centre  of  power  in  world  politics.  Just 
as  the  little  Greek  peninsula,  after  it  had 
given  up  being  the  centre  of  world  hap- 
penings for  severa1  generations  in  classi- 
cal antiquity,  yielded  first  to  the  larger 
States  of  the  Near  East  and  then  to  Italy ; 
just  as  Italy,  at  the  end  of  ancient  times, 
yielded  the  world  centre  to  the  regions 
north  of  the  Alps;  just  as,  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages,  when  Italy  had  once  more 
become  the  centre,  at  least  for  culture  and 
science,  her  States  were  broken  up  by 
the  European  nations  on  the  North  Sea 
and  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  again  the  world 
centre  is  shifting:  it  is  moving  from 
Europe  to  the  New  World.  An  era  has 
been  reached  as  important  as  the  migra- 
tion of  peoples,  as  the  Renaissance,  the 
Reformation,  or  the  discovery  of  America, 
more  important  than  the  cannonade  at 
Valmy  in  which  Goethe  felt  the  breath 
of  world  history. 

The  balance  of  power,  in  other  words, 
that  almost  mystical  foundation  of  Eu- 
rope's international  policy  for  more  than 
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a  century,  is,  in  Dr.  Kahrstedt's  opinion, 
on  the  road  toward  destruction,  and  he 
quotes,  in  proof  of  this,  the  words  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  Jan.  22,  1918,  in 
which,  "  for  the  first  time  in  200  years, 
the  balance  of  power  was  not  treated  as 
the  goal  of  politics  and  diplomacy,  but 
as  an  evil  that  should  be  eradicated."  The 
only  balance  of  power  that  America  de- 
sires, implies  the  writer,  is  the  balance 
held  in  her  own  hands.  To  this  desire, 
he  declares,  all  considerations  of  inter- 
national justice  yield.  To  America  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
France  should  get  Alsace-Lorraine, 
whether  Italy  should  win  Southern  Tyrol. 
Her  only  preoccupation  was  that  those 
nations  who  favored  her  hegemony 
should  receive  advantages  in  land  or 
otherwise;  that  those  nations  who  op- 
posed it  should  be  brought  low.  Logic- 
ally and  legitimately,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria should  have  won  the  war  with  their 
invading  armies  on  French  and  Italian 
soil,  but  it  was  America's  will  and  to  her 
purpose  that  they  should  lose  and  yield 
territory.  "  To  America  victory  and  de- 
feat have  become  matters  of  indifference 
— advantages  and  disadvantages  in  in- 
ternational agreements  are  now  handed 
out  only  by  the  Protector  of  the  nations." 
Thus  America  has  become  the  supreme 
dictator,  and  she  need  not  trouble  herself 
to  make  this  concrete;  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Rome,  she  can  allow  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  preserve  a  shadowy 
vestige  of  independence,  exhaust  them- 
selves in  mutual  onslaughts,  and  become 
the  helpless  victims  of  her  economic  and 
financial  domination. 

Only  one  nation  has  the  potential  pow- 
er to  resist  the  American  project  of  world 
domination,  says  Dr.  Kahrstedt,  who 
shows  but  little  confidence  even  in  this 
possibility.  That  nation  is  Japan.  Here 
again  he  has  recourse  to  parallels  with 
the  ancient  world.  In  this  comparison 
Carthage  equals  Japan: 

A  difference  in  the  political  constella- 
tion between  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  Roman  overlordship  and  the  present 
day  is  indeed  apparent.  In  the  ancient 
world  there  was,  across  the  sea  from 
Rome,  another  State  worthy  of  note— 
Carthage.  Today,  beyond  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  west,  lies  Japan.  Here  the 
analogy  between  the  second  century  before 


Christ  and  the  present  changes:  when 
Rome,  with  her  predominating  power, 
mixed  herself  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old 
World,  she  had  already  overthrown  this 
possible  rival,  broken  the  back  of 
Carthage  in  two  gigantic  wars,  reduced 
it  to  a  half-vassal  State,  won  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  its  hinterland,  Numidia.  The 
modern  Rome  has  mixed  sooner  in  world 
affairs.  The  modern  Carthage  is  not 
vanquished  and  by  no  means  on  the  down- 
grade ;  in  Japan's  hinterland  nobody  can 
seriously  menace  Japanese  economic  or 
political  preponderance.  Here  we  have 
a  power  at  the  back  of  America  of  a 
sort  with  which  Rome  did  not  have  to 
reckon. 

Just  as  Hannibal  sought  to  ally  Carth- 
age with  the  great  military  power  Mace- 
donia, continues  this  pessimistic  Teuton, 
so  should  Japan  have  allied  herself  with 
Germany,  the  modern  Macedonia,  against 
the  domination  of  the  United  States,  the 
modern  Rome.  But  this  logical  develop- 
ment failed,  as  it  had  failed  with  Hanni- 
bal, and  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
found  Japan  fighting  among  the  ranks 
of  Germany's  enemies. 

But  even  the  strength  of  Japan  cannot 
hold  back  the  resistless  tide  of  the  Amer- 
ican will  to  power.  "  One  may  doubt 
whether  there  will  ever  be  an  opportunity 
in  future  to  prevent  American  world 
domination  by  means  of  a  coalition."  The 
Pax  Americana  seems  destined  to  level 
all.  The  resistance  of  England  will  be  in 
vain: 

The  first  blow  at  the  old  system  has 
torn  two  great  powers  to  pieces,  mortally 
wounded  another,  and  hit  two  great  Euro- 
pean States,  France  and  Italy,  despite 
accessions  of  territory  and  military 
triumphs,  almost  as  hard  as  the  van- 
quished, in  so  far  as  population  and 
economic  power  are  concerned.  England 
alone  stands  after  the  war  stronger  than 
before  it,  but  she  compares  in  popula- 
tion with  America  as  1  to  2,  and,  in 
another  generation,  will  stand  as  1  to  3 
or  1  to  4.  With  her  far-flung  rule  over 
dissatisfied  peoples  she  offers  countless 
points  of  attack  for  any  power  bent  on 
destroying  her. 

Opposition  of  England  and  America  is 
the  next  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
white  race ;  America  is  the  stronger  of 
the  two  and  is  gaining  daily  in  strength; 
in  addition,  America  may  feel  sure,  if  it 
comes  to  war  to  a  finish,  of  finding  allies 
in  the  ranks  of  the  second  and  third  rate 
powers   which   still   remain. 

What  has  happened  between  1914  and 
1919  is  more  than  half  the  road  from  the 
balance     of    power     to     American    world 
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domination.  It  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  the  rest  of  the  road  were  not 
covered  in   a  few   decades. 

Dr.  Kahrstedt  paints  an  appalling  pict- 
ure of  the  state  to  which  the  wretched 
nations  of  Europe  will  be  reduced  when 
that  time  comes.  The  destruction  of  life 
by  the  war,  combined  with  the  ever-de- 
creasing birth  rate  and  immigration  to 
triumphant  America,  will  depopulate  all 
Europe.  Railway  stations  and  harbors 
will  be  empty  of  traffic,  great  cities  will 
become  small  cities,  grass  will  grow  in 
the  streets  of  the  great  industrial  cen- 
tres, even  as  it  grew  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  in  the  streets 
of  Antwerp  and  Bruges;  even  as  it  grew, 
after  the  end  of  Italian  predominance,  m 
the  streets  of  Florence  and  Pisa.  Carth- 
age and  Corinth,  from  blooming  cities, 
sank  to  the  level  of  little,  thinly  peopled 
towns:  so,  in  Northern  France  and  Bel- 
gium, places  like  Rheims,  Amiens  and 
Ypres  are  destined  to  decrease  and  to 
decay.  One  great  modern  European  city 
— Vienna — is  already  manifestly  doomed. 
Under  the  American  world  rule  all  cul- 
ture, all  freedom  of  life,  all  beauty  will 
depart. 

If  any  comment  on  this  picture  of 
"  inspissated  gloom "  were  needed  it 
would  be  found  in  the  picture  itself.    It 


is  in  reality  a  picture  of  German  mental- 
ity. Article  after  article  has  been  written 
in  Germany  in  the  last  few  years,  even 
in  the  period  antedating  the  war,  which 
showed  the  same  German  incapacity  to 
grasp  a  State  policy  dominated  by  a 
purely  spiritual  and  humanitarian  ideal. 
Wholly  materialistic  in  her  own  Weltan- 
schauung, Germany  has  been  signally 
unable  to  interpret  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  other  nations  in  any  other  terms.  A 
cynic  among  nations,  she  is  tempera- 
mentally incapable  of  believing  in  altru- 
istic motive.  The  whole  world  outside  of 
certain  reactionary  circles  of  Germany 
recognizes  today  the  purity  of  America's 
international  policy.  All  Europe,  by  ac- 
cepting it,  demonstrated  this  recognition. 
In  erecting  the  United  States  into  a  co- 
lossal image  of  hypocracy  and  Machiavel- 
lianism, Dr.  Kahrstedt,  it  is  clear,  is  but 
projecting  outwardly  the  image  of  the 
Germany  before  the  war,  painting  the 
picture"  of  what  Germany  would  have 
done,  and  probably  would  still  do,  if  she 
were  in  America's  place.  The  accumu- 
lated evidence  of  the  last  few  years 
shows  that  Europe  knows  our  true  face; 
our  own  actions  suffice  and  will  continue 
to  suffice  to  show  the  grotesque  distor- 
tion of  Dr.  Kahrstedt's  picture,  and  the 
futility  of  his  sensational  prophecies. 


Six  Years  in  the   Antarctic 


TO  spend  six  years  of  one's  life  in  a 
completely  frozen  district  of  the 
Antarctic  Zone  is  not  a  prospect  which 
the  average  man  would  anticipate  pleas- 
urably.  Yet  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
British  Imperial  Polar  Expedition,  whose 
vanguard,  touching  here  on  its  way  from 
England,  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  under 
Commander  John  L.  Cope  on  Oct.  28. 
The  program  of  this  exploring  party 
includes  a  six  years'  geographical,  geo- 
logical and  meteorological  survey  of  the 
ice-bound  continent  about  the  south  pole 
with  a  view  to  its  commercial  develop- 
ment. The  party  included,  besides  Com- 
mander Cope,  N.  C.  Lester,  navigator; 
George  H.  Wilkins,  2d,  photographer  and 
surveyor,  and  Thomas  W.  Bagdhawe, 
geologist. 


The  enterprise,  said  the  Commander, 
would  be  the  biggest  exploration  ex- 
pedition that  has  ever  left  England. 
More  than  100  men,  four  ships,  thirty 
dogs,  several  airplanes  and  an  extensive 
wireless  system  are  to  be  employed.  A 
preliminary  reconnoissance  is  to  be  made 
of  1,500  miles  of  unexplored  ground  and 
four  years  are  to  be  spent  in  close  study 
of  the  great  Antarctic.  Continent  by 
means  of  airplanes  flying  from  a  net- 
work of  bases.  The  final  object  is  a 
search  for  the  mineral  wealth  which  is 
known  to  lie  in  Antarctica.  Commander 
Cope  said: 

We  know  there  is  copper,  gold,  silver, 
lead  and  even  rubies  in  the  chain  of 
mountains  that  crosses  the  poles.  Other 
expeditions  have  been  adventures.  This 
will  be  a  commercial  and  scientific 
proposition. 


American  Occupation  of  Santo  Domingo 

By  SAMUEL  GUY   INMAN 

[Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Section  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin 

America] 


THE  outstanding  impressions  of  a 
trip  through  the  countries  of  the 
American  Mediterranean  are,  first, 
the  marked  backwardness  of  most 
of  them  in  matters  of  educational  .and 
moral  progress,  and,  second,  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  United  States 
in  their  economic  and  political  life.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  much  one  may 
have  read  about  the  situation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  realize  until  one  has  made  a 
visit  to  them  just  how  true  it  is  that  the 
United  States  holds  these  countries  abso- 
lutely in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 

A  visit  to  Santo  Domingo  would  be  a 
real  shock  to  Mr.  Elbridge  Colby,  for 
example,  who  wrote  in  the  September 
issue  of  this  magazine :  "  We  have  never 
penetrated  peacefully  or  otherwise  into 
Santo  Domingo,  as  we  have  peacefully 
and  otherwise  into  Cuba.  Our  legal 
jurisdiction  in  Santo  Domingo  stops  at 
the  frontier  custom  houses  and  does  not 
involve  financial  advisers,  sanitary 
engineers,  Americanized  constabulary  or 
a  promise  of  future  intervention,  as  in 
Haiti."  It  was  precisely  because  the 
Dominican  Government  refused  to  sign 
a  treaty  giving  the  United  States  such 
privileges  as  it  had  in  Haiti  that  the 
United  States  declared  martial  law  and 
took  over  completely  the  Dominican 
Government. 

ADMIRAL  KNAPP'S  PROCLAMATION 

In  spite  of  our  handling  the  customs 
since  1907,  revolutionary  conditions  grew 
so  bad  that  in  May  of  1916  United 
States  marines,  to  the  number  of  1,800, 
were  landed,  those  in  the  north  fighting 
their  way  across  the  island  until  they 
joined  those  at  the  capital  in  the  south, 
who  had  been  able  to  take  charge  with 
less  difficulty.  The  United  States  naval 
authorities  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Dominican  civil  authorities,  and,  in  order 
to  break  the  deadlock,  Rear  Admiral 
Knapp  declared  the  country  under  mili- 


tary rule  of  the  United  States  in  a 
proclamation  dated  Nov.  29,  1916.  The 
following  is  a  part  of  the  proclamation: 

Whereas,  A  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Santo  Domingo  on  Feb.  8,  1907,  Article 
III.   of  which  reads : 

"  III.  Until  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
paid  the  whole  amount  of  the  bonds  of 
the  debt,  its  public  debt  shall  not  be  in- 
creased, except  by  previous  agreement  be- 
tween the  Dominican  Government  and  the 
United  States.  A  like  agreement  shall  be 
necessary  to  modify  the  import  duties,  it 
being  an  indispensable  condition  for  the 
modification  of  such  duties  that  the 
Dominican  Executive  demonstrate  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recognize  that,  on  the  basis  of  exporta- 
tion and  importations  to  the  like  amount 
•  and  the  like  character  during  the  two 
years  preceding  that  in  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  make  such  modification,  the  total 
net  customs  receipts  would  at  such 
altered  rates  of  duties  have  been  for  each 
of  such  two  years  in  excess  of  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000    United    States    Gold." 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  Santo 
Domingo  has  violated  Article  III.  on  more 
than   one  occasion ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  Santo 
Domingo  has  from  time  to  time  explained 
the  violation  by  the  necessity  of  incur- 
ring expenses  incident  to  the  repression 
of  revolution ;   and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, with  great  forbearance  and  a 
friendly  desire  to  enable  Santo  Domingo 
to  maintain  domestic  tranquillity  and  to 
observe  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  treaty, 
has  urged  upon  the  Government  of  Santo 
Domingo  certain  necessary  measures 
which  that  Government  has  been  unwill- 
ing or  unable   to   adopt;    and 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  determined  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  measures  to  assure  the  ob- 
servances of  the  aforesaid  treaty  by  the 
Santo  Domingan  Republic  and  to  maintain 
the  domestic  tranquillity  in  the  said  Re- 
public of  Santo  Domingo  necessary 
thereto ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  H.  S.  Knapp,  Captain 
of  United  States  Navy,  Commander  of 
the  cruiser  force  of  the  United  States  At- 
lantic fleet  and  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  stationed  in  various  places 
within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Santo  Domingo,  acting  under  the  author- 
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ity  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  declare  and 
announce  to  all  concerned  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Santo  Domingo  is  hereby  placed  in 
a  state  of  military  occupancy  by  the 
forces  under  my  command,  is  made  sub- 
ject to  military  government  and  to  the 
exercise  of  military  law  applicable  to 
such  occupation. 

The  military  occupation  is  undertaken 
with  no  immediate  or  ulterior  object  of 
destroying  the  sovereignty  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Santo  Domingo,  but  on  the  contrary 
is  designed  to  give  aid  to  that  country  in 
returning  to  a  condition  of  internal  order 
that  will  enable  it  to  observe  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  aforesaid  and  the  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  it  as  one  of  the  family 
of  nations. 

WHOLLY   UNDER  AMERICAN  RULE 

There  follow  five  other  paragraphs, 
stating  that  the  courts  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed, revenues  will  be  paid  by  the  re- 
ceiver to  the  military  government  (to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  republic),  calling  on 
all  to  co-operate  in  restoring  order,  and 
stating  that  the  United  States  would  act 
under  military  law  governing  their  con- 
duct, all  signed  by  Commander  H.  S. 
Knapp,  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Olympia,  flag- 
ship, Nov.  29,  1916. 

Since  that  date  the  Government  of 
Santo  Domingo  has  been  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States.  How  absolutely  one  is 
not  prepared  to  appreciate  until  one  goes 
to  the  country.  A  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy  is  the  President  of 
the  republic,  and  his  Cabinet  is  made 
up  of  officers  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  There  is  not  a  semblance 
of  a  Dominican  legislative  body.  The 
following  is  the  executive  order  of  Dec. 
26,  1916,  suspending  the  Congress: 

1.  That  the  sessions  of  the  Dominican 
Congress  are  suspended  until  after  elec- 
tions shall  have  been  ordered  and  held  to 
fill   vacancies    now   existing. 

2.  That  the  Senators  and  Deputies  whose 
terms  have  not  expired  are  likewise  ex- 
pelled from  office  until  the  full  Congress 
shall  have  been  called  into  session,  and 
that  their   emoluments    shall    cease. 

The  laws  are  proclamations  by  the 
military  authorities  and  are  enforced  by 
the  1,500  marines  in  the  country  and  the 
national  gendarmerie,  made  up  of  natives 
officered  by  enlisted  men  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 


ADMIRAL  SNOWDEN'S  REGIME 

One  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  fine 
spirit  in  which  Admiral  Snowden,  who 
has  succeeded  Admiral  Knapp,  and  his 
Cabinet  are  carrying  on  their  work. 
They  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  real  mis- 
sionary job.  The  Admiral  said  that 
when  he  first  received  the  request  from 
Admiral  Benson,  then  in  Paris,  to  go  to 
Santo  Domingo,  he  said  abruptly,  "  I 
won't  go."  Benson's  cable  back  to  the 
department  was,  "  Disappointed  in 
Snowden."  The  department  again  put 
it  up  to  Snowden,  telling  him  he  was 
holding  up  the  whole  navy  program.  So 
he  decided  to  go.  Now  that  he  is  down 
there,  he  has  become  so  interested  in  help- 
ing these  people  that  he  would  like  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  official  life  work- 
ing out  the  problems  now  before  him. 
Colonel  Lane  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Dr.  Hayden  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitation  have  done  particu- 
larly satisfactory  work.  Much  complaint 
is  heard  about  injustice  of  military  rule 
in  the  interior  and  the  low  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  men;  but  one  cannot  help 
feeling,  as  one  associates  with  the  lead- 
ing officers  in  the  capital,  that  whatever 
mistakes  they  make  are  "  of  the  head  and 
not  of  the  heart." 

These  American  military  forces,  most 
of  whom  are  facing  an  entirely  new  ex- 
perience, have  a  difficult  task  before 
them.  Since  Columbus  was  imprisoned 
in  the  fort  of  her  capital  city,  the  history 
of  Santo  Domingo  has  been  a  sad  one. 
Nowhere  is  the  rise,  decline  and  fall 
of  Spanish,  colonial  power  so  vividly 
exemplified  as  in  Santo  Domingo  and  its 
history,  teeming  with  great  names  and 
with  deeds  now  bloody,  now  paltry;  with 
conquest  and  quarrels,  discovery  and 
piracy;  with  exploits  and  exploitation, 
slavery  and  revolution.  Nowhere  was 
there  builded  into  the  foundations  of  the 
civil  structure  that  love  of  home,  of 
popular  education,  and  of  equality,  before 
the  law  that  has  given  to  the  United 
States  whatever  of  stability  its  institu- 
tions may  boast.  Religious  zeal  was 
there,  but  it  was  exotic  and  misguided, 
seeking  its  finest  expression  in  a  monas- 
ticism  that  contributed  little  more  than 
faint,  intermittent  protests  against  the 
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general  decay  of  popular  morals,  a  decay 
caused  largely  by  the  brutal  exploiting 
of  subject  peoples  in  the  general  greed 
for  riches  without  labor. 

A  DESPERATE  SITUATION 

Today  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  all 
the  facilities  and  forces  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  modern  civilization.  The 
capital  has  no  street  cars,  no  sewers, 
water  or  telephone  systems,  only  a  few 
private  electric  light  plants  and  no 
building  ever  erected  entirely  for  school 


purposes.  Illiteracy  on  the  island  is 
estimated  at  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  per- 
sons over  10  years  of  age.  Many  country 
people  have  no  sense  of  numbers  above 
five.  There  are  few  roads,  and  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  island 
are  like  two  different  countries.  Venereal 
diseases,  hookworm,  malaria  and  tuber- 
culosis have  run  riot  without  any  one 
knowing  how  to  treat  them.  These  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
we  examine  the  accomplishments  of  the 
forces  of  American  occupation. 
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The  primary  object  of  my  visit  was  to 
survey  the  country  and  suggest  a  united 
program  of  service  which  could  be  under- 
taken to  help  in  the  island's  social  and 
spiritual  development.  Practically  every 
person  I  asked  as  to  what  the  people 
particularly  needed,  replied,  "  Every- 
thing." If  I  suggested  this  or  that  or 
the  other  institution  or  activity,  the  reply 
was,  "  Yes,  anything  you  can  do  for  these 
people  will  be  worth  while.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  duplicating  or  doing  too  much. 
That  would  be  impossible." 

After  a  week  in  the  capital  I  drew  up 
a  tentative  program  and  invited  ten  gen- 
tlemen to  meet  me  at  luncheon  to  dis- 
cuss it.  There  were  present  the  Admiral 
and  his  staff,  or  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  as  you  choose  so  to  call  them; 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Marines,  the  Arch- 
deacon Of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
others.  Admiral  Snowden  expressed  him- 
self later  in  a  letter  as  follows: 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  hospitality 
of  yesterday  at  the  Enlisted  Men's  Club, 
which  was  a  most  enjoyable  meeting.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  program 
you  presented  and  which  we  discussed, 
and  most  cordially  indorse  the  program 
and  hope  that  we  can  arrange  co-opera- 
tion so  that  the  many  beneficial  institu- 
tions there  outlined  can  be  materialized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Dominican  people. 
These  people  are  in  the  greatest  need  of 
the  institutions  therein  specified.  They 
are  to  a  great  extent  a  backward  people 
who  need  an  object  lesson  in  modern  ideas 
and  ideals.  They  would  be  willing  to  help 
themselves  later  on,  at  which  time  they 
can  be  taught  the  value  of  these  moral 
and    industrial    activities. 

RESULTS,  GOOD  AND  BAD 

The  good  results  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment are  seen  in  the  elimination  of 
revolutions,  the  bane  of  the  country  for 
a  century,  the  building  of  roads  and  port 
works,  the  gradual  paying  off  of  the 
national  debt,  the  improvement  of  sani- 
tation, the  providing  of  stable  conditions 
for  business,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  system. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  these  im- 
provements are  made  at  the  expense  of 
much  bad  feeling  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed.  A  military  govern- 
ment is  not  designed  to  develop  a  people 
into  self-expression  or  prepare  it  for 
self-government.       In    the    first    place, 


there  is  too  much  government.  Martial 
law  always  means  regulation  of  every 
detail  of  life.  People  cannot  meet  in 
public  gatherings  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems. The  newspapers  cannot  discuss 
political  questions,  and  .criticisms  of  the 
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military  government  are  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Individuals  talk  mostly  in 
whispers  if  they  answer  adversely  your 
inquiries  as  to  how  they  like  the  present 
order.  In  the  second  place,  a  foreign 
military  government,  conducted  largely 
by  men  who  cannot  speak  the  language 
of  the  people  and  who  have  no  idea  of 
their  history  or  national  psychology, 
must  necessarily  be  an  unjust  govern- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  American  officials  do  their 
work  in  as  fine  a  spirit  as  any  mission- 
ary who  goes  to  serve  in  a  foreign  mis- 
sion station ;  but  this  does  not  keep  them 
from  making  great  mistakes  when  they 
arbitrarily  determine  problems  of  tax- 
ation, education,  and  economic  and  social 
life.  The  United  States  Navy  has  not 
had  sufficient  experience  in  colonization 
to  build  up  a  body  of  experts  in  such 
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matters.  Officers  are  changed  too  often 
to  build  up  a  body  of  experience,  and 
enlisted  men  are  too  anxious  to  get  home 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  people. 

DEFECTS  OF  OUR  SYSTEM 

Two  illustrations  occur  to  me.  With 
perfectly  good  intentions  the  Govern- 
ment was  planning  a  land  tax  and  was 
about  to  require  all  properties  to  be 
registered  if  retained  by  owners.  But  if 
this  works  out  like  the  law  requiring  the 
registration  of  properties  in  Mexico 
passed  a  few  years  ago,  it  will  mean  that 
the  properties  of  many  of  the  poor, 
ignorant  people  and  much  of  the  com- 
munity lands  will  be  registered  in  the 
name  of  clever  politicians  who  will  thus 
build  up  great  landed  estates.  The  people 
were  too  ignorant  to  follow  the  require- 
ments for  registration  of  lands  which 
they  have  worked  for  a  lifetime  without 
the  consideration  of  a  formal  title. 

In  the  matter  of  education  a  wonder- 
ful showing  has  been  made  in  the 
primary  schools,  which  have  grown  from 
an  enrollment  of  some  30,000  four  years 
ago  to  120,000  at  present,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Colonel  Lane  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  the  Minister  of 
Education.  Unfortunately,  Colonel  Lane 
has  recently  left  the  island,  illustrating 
the  too-prevailing  custom  of  changing 
officials  just  when  they  are  beginning  to 
get  into  these  problems.  His  efforts 
were  centred  upon  combating  illiteracy. 
There    are    no    permanent    educational 


foundations  laid  for  building  up  an  ade- 
quate teaching  force  or  training  the 
children  along  industrial  lines,  which  is 
the  great  need  of  the  country.  Higher 
education  is  almost  wholly  lacking,  and 
the  provision  of  former  Governments  to 
send  a  number  of  students  to  foreign 
countries  has  been  discontinued  by  the 
military  government  because  these 
students  create  certain  political  prob- 
lems. 

IGNORANCE  OF  LANGUAGE 

The  governors  and  the  governed  live 
entirely  apart  from  one  another,  and 
there  is  practically  no  means  of  inter- 
course. While  a  few  of  the  Dominicans 
have  been  employed  to  assist  the  Amer- 
icans, they  have  thus  largely  cut  them- 
selves off  from  their  own  people.  The 
Americans  generally  remain  to  them- 
selves and  the  Dominicans  do  likewise,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  simple  one 
that  99  per  cent,  of  each  party  is  un- 
familiar with  the  language  of  the 
other. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  by  a 
visit  to  Seiior  Federico  Garcia  Godoy, 
one  of  the  most  noted  literary  men  in 
Latin  America.  American  Army  men  in 
La  Vega,  his  home,  did  not  know  of  his 
existence.  When  he  found  out  that  I 
was  not,  as  he  supposed  all  American 
visitors  were,  a  commercial  traveler,  and 
that  I  had  read  his  books  and  knew  some 
of  his  friends  in  the  literary  world  of 
Latin  America,  he  was  simply  overjoyed. 
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To  meet  an  American  who  could  talk  of 
something  in  his  world  and  not  simply 
commercial  topics,  was  a  new  experience 
for  him.  So  all  the  time  I  was  meeting 
choice  spirits  among  both  Dominicans 
and  Americans  who  knew  nothing  of  one 
another.  The  situation,  which  shuts  out 
entirely  from  the  molding  of  the  na- 
tional life  some  of  these  splendid  Domini- 
cans who  are  well  known  for  their  ability 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  an  im- 
possible situation. 

ATTITUDE  OF  DOMINICANS 

The  Dominicans  recognize  that  they 
have  made  a  mess  of  governing  them- 
selves during  the  hundred  years  they 
have  tried  it.  They  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  benefits  that  have  come  from 
peace  and  increased  prosperity  enjoyed 
under  American  rule.  Few  ever  expect 
to  be  entirely  out  from  under  American 
influence.  Strange  to  say,  however,  I 
found  most  of  them  preferring  their 
present  situation  to  that  of  Haiti.  They 
seem  to  reason  about  as  follows :  "  The 
present  military  government  is  tempo- 
rary. Public  opinion  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  will  not  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue once  the  situation  here  becomes 
understood  by  the  outside  world.  If  we 
should  sign  a  treaty  like  that  signed  by 
Haiti,  then  we  ourselves  would  be  to 
blame  for  the  loss  of  our  sovereignty. 
Give  us  a  treaty  like  the  arrangement 
with  Cuba.  Then  the  United  States  can 
protect  its  commercial  interests  and  help 
us  to  restore  order  if  we  return  to 
political  turmoil.  But  if  we  are  good, 
then  we  can  direct  our  own  affairs." 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  the  present 
situation  is  that  the  people  are  not 
being  prepared  for  government.  The 
Dominicans  have  no  responsibility  placed 
upon  them.  They  have  no  incentive 
toward  progress  except  material  pros- 
perity. More  of  their  children  may  be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  more  may 
enjoy  automobile  rides  on  good  roads, 
but  the  present  military  government,  by 
its  very  nature,  cannot  give  itself  to  the 
development  of  the  nobler  things  of  life. 
Indeed,  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
development  is  still  held  back  by  serious 
disorder,  which  in  four  years  the  marines 
have  been  unable  to  suppress. 


The  continuance  of  a  severe  censorship 
is  probably  doing  more  to  cause  dis- 
satisfaction than  anything  else.  Not  long 
ago  three  Dominican  newspaper  men 
were  arrested  for  criticising  the  mili- 
tary government  and  their  cases  were 
transferred  from  the  provost  court  to 
a  military  court-martial.  This  news 
leaked  out  and  was  cabled  all  over  Latin 
America,  causing  intense  indignation. 
Telegrams  from  press  organizations  in 
many  different  countries  reached  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  asking  him  to  spare  the 
lives  of  these  men,  and  he  did.  Two  of 
these  men,  Fabio  Fiallo  and  Americo 
Lugo,  are  authors  well  known  wherever 
the  Spanish  language  is  read.  One  of 
them,  who  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
literary  "  circles  of  Paris,  London  and 
New  York,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Third 
Pan-American  Conference  and  heard  Mr. 
Root  make  his  famous  declaration: 

We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of 
peace,  for  no  territory  except  our  own, 
for  no  sovereignty  except  over  ourselves ; 
we  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights, 
privileges  or  powers  we  do  not  freely 
concede  to  every  American  republic. 

Americans  who  not  only  believe  that 
Mr.  Root  here  truly  represented  his 
people,  but  who  are  also  anxious  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  believe  this,  will  re- 
joice in  the  indication  given  by  Secretary 
of  State  Colby  recently  that  this  military 
government  temporarily  imposed  upon 
Santo  Domingo  may  soon  be  abandoned 
for  a  happier  solution  of  the  situation. 
Speaking  of  the  late  Minister  of  Santo 
Domingo  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Luis 
Galvan,  who  died  in  Washington  on  Aug. 
2,  1920,  Mr.  Colby  said: 

His    discussion    of    public    business    was 
always  marked  by  good  will  and  absolute 
candor.      He    exemplified    in    his    official 
conduct  all  that  a  diplomatic  representa- 
,    tive     of    a     foreign    country     should     be. 
-   *    *    *    His  duties  were  at  times  rendered 
somewhat    difficult    owing    to    the    imme- 
diate or  rather  peculiar  situation  in  which 
the    affairs    of    his    country    are    at    the 
moment  and  only  temporarily  placed ;  and 
yet,    despite    the    difficulties   and    intrica- 
cies of  that  position,  he  bore  himself  in  a 
way  that  has  done  very  much  to  hasten 
the  time  when  the  purely  benevolent  and 
disinterested  intervention   of  this   country 
can   be    brought   to    a   period. 
[An    equally    illuminating    article    by 
Mr.    Inman    on    Haiti    appeared    in    the 
November  Current  History.] 
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THE  number  of  Mohammedans  in 
the  world  is  reckoned  to  be  very- 
close  to  250,000,000.  The  great 
majority  of  them  live  in  Asia, 
some  55,000,000  in  Africa,  some  13,000,- 
000  in  Europe,  and,  roughly  speaking, 
20,000  in  Australia  and  Oceania,  with 
about  60,000  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Most  of  them  are  controlled  by 
Christian  Governments.  Against  ap- 
proximately 18,000,000  who  obeyed  the 
secular  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, apart  from  his  Khalifal  dignity, 
there  were,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
rather  more  than  44,000,000  under 
Dutch,  45,000,000  under  French,  100,000,- 
000  under  British  rule,  with  66,000,000 
for  India  alone.  Hence  the  population 
of  the  British  Empire,  which  counts  two 
followers  of  the  Prophet  to  every  in- 
habitant of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope, is  one-fourth  Mohammedan.  The 
war  and  the  redistribution  of  conquered 
territories  by  the  Allies  brought  changes 
which  resulted,  for  the  mandatory  pow- 
ers, in  a  large,  not  yet  statistically  speci- 
fied, increase  of  Moslem  subjects. 

If,  therefore,  Islam  possesses  no  po- 
litical unity,  as  the  war  has  abundantly 
shown,  religious  harmony,  too,  does  not 
belong  to  its  most  conspicuous  at- 
tributes. A  tradition,  recorded  by 
Abdallah  Ibn  Umar,  informs  us  that 
the  Prophet  said:  "Verily,  it  will  hap- 
pen to  my  people  even  as  it  happened 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  The  children 
of  Israel  were  divided  into  seventy-two 
sects  and  my  people  will  be  divided  into 
seventy-three.  Every  one  of  those  sects 
will  go  to  hell  except  one  sect."  Being 
asked  what  sect  that  would  be,  he  an- 
swered: "The  sect  that  remains  in  the 
religion  professed  by  me  and  my  com- 
panions." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sects  that  di- 
vide the  people  of  the  Prophet  number 
considerably  more  than  the  seventy- 
three  of  his  prediction.  Leaving  out  the 
historically  significant  Kharijites  (lit. 
the  quitters),  so-called  because  they  de- 


serted their  leader,  the  Messenger's  son- 
in-law,  Aly,  repudiating  his  agreement 
with  his  rival  Mu'awiya,  which,  after  the 
battle  of  Siffin,  "  submitted  to  men  a 
decision  that  belonged  to  the  Lord,"  and 
who  now  are  extinct,  barring  the  few 
scattered  under  the  name  of  Abadites  in 
Oman  and  on  the  north  and  east  coasts 
of  Africa,  we  have  as  the  two  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  Islam  the  Sunnites 
and  Shi'ites.  These  are  broken  up  again 
into  eight  leading  subdivisions  by  the 
author  of  the  Sharhu'l  Muwaqif ,  and  into 
five  by  others. 

THE  WARRING  SECTS 

The  Sunnites,  or  folk  of  the  right  road, 
as  the  appellation  implies,  believe  in  the 
lawful  succession  to  the  Khalifate  of  the 
Prophet's  companions  Abu  Bakr,  Umar 
and  Uthman,  while  the  Shi'ites,  i.  e.,  the 
followers  or  sharers  and  spreaders  of 
dissent,  reject  those  three  as  usurpers, 
considering  Aly  the  first  legitimate 
Khalif.  The  orthodox  among  the  Sun- 
nites outnumber  the  Shi'ites  of  various 
widely  diverging  tenets  by  about  twenty 
to  one;  on  the  strength  of  the  above- 
quoted  words  of  the  Prophet,  they  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  epithet  of 
najiyah  (the  saved),  and  fall,  according 
to  differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Koran  in  religious  and  legal  practice, 
into  the  four  main  groups  of  the  Hana- 
fites,  the  Shafites,  the  Malakites  and 
the  Hanbalites,  adhering,  respectively,  to 
the  teachings  of  the  learned  doctors  Abu 
Hanifah  an-Numan  Ibn  Thabit,  Muham- 
mad Ibn  Idris  ash-Shafy,  Malik  Ibn  Ans 
and  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal,  and  located,  in 
the  order  of  our  naming  them,  in  Ana- 
tolia, Irak  and  Central  Asia;  in  Arabia, 
Egypt  and  India;  in  Morocco  and  else- 
where on  the  north  coast  of  Africa;  in 
Eastern  Arabia  and  Africa. 

"  Let  there  be  no  compulsion  in  re- 
ligion," commands  the  Koran  (II.,  257), 
in  a  passage  intended  to  reprove  some 
of  the  Prophet's  proselytes  who  would 
compel  their  sons  also  to  embrace  their 
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new  creed.  Islam  has  always  shown  it- 
self very  tolerant  in  matters  of  faith 
toward  the  unenlightened,  to  wit,  those 
not  illuminated  by  the  spirit  of  their 
Book,  especially  where  it  concerned 
other  possessors  of  heaven-sent  scrip- 
tures, as  the  Christians  and  the  Jews; 
nevertheless,  with  respect  to  sectarian 
strife  among  its  own  votaries,  the  in- 
junction was  habitually  disregarded,  on 
the  principle,  probably,  that  no  worse 
hatred  and  dissension  can  ever  be  found 
than  that  which  incites  to  mutual  vio- 
lence the  members  of  one  household.  So 
much  the  greater,  therefore,  was  the 
miracle  of  the  Liberty-Equality-Fra- 
ternity display  of  the  Young  Turks  in 
the  early  days  of  their  power,  resulting 
not  only  in  the  Moslem  hugging  the 
Christian  and  the  Jew,  but  the  Sunnite 
actually  clasping  the  Shi'ite  to  his 
bosom,  and  vice  versa.  It  reminded  one 
of  the  scenes  enacted  in  Constantinople 
when  the  Porte,  smelling  its  political  ad- 
vantage in  flaunting  its  friendly  rela- 
tions with  revolutionary  France,  allowed 
red-capped  beys  and  effendies  to  sing 
and  dance  the  Carmagnole  in  the  Sarai 
Maydan.  The  ebullition  of  universal 
brotherhood  subsided  just  as  swiftly  as 
it  had  in  the  other  case,  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind. 

WHY  PAN-ISLAMISM  FAILED 

Going  on  a  new  tack,  the  Young 
Turks,  wishing  to  crush  the  inconvenient 
Arabian  movement,  tried  to  achieve  that 
end  by  setting  the  Islamic  sects  by  the 
ears.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Pan-Islamism  proved  in  their  hands  a 
less  formidable  weapon  against  Western 
encroachment  than  Abd'al-Hamid  II.  had 
made  of  it.  Pan  Turanianism  suffered 
from  the  same  cause,  largely  to  the 
profit  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  their  Eu- 
ropean associates,  who  still  go  on  profit- 
ing despite  the  discord  in  their  own 
camp. 

In  addition  to  their  playing  on  the  tra- 
ditional feuds  between  the  Sheikhs  of 
the  Asir  tribes,  the  Zaydite  Imam  of  the 
Yaman  and  the  Emirs  of  South,  Central 
and  East  Arabia,  the  Grand  Sherif-King 
Husayn  Ibn  Aly  of  the  Hejaz,  ally  of  the 
Entente  Powers  against  the  Turks,  was 


kept  from  getting  too  pretentious  by 
means  of  a  subsidy  and  material  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  his  hereditary  enemies,  the  Wah- 
habites,  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  Emir  Ibn  Sa'ud  of  Riadh,  harassed 
him,  thwarting  his  ambition  to  extend 
his  reign  over  a  more  or  less  united 
Arabia.  The  disorder,  thus  stimulated 
in  the  Arabian  as  in  other  Moslem  coun- 
tries during  the  war,  was  and  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  condition  of  Syria  with  Pales- 
tine. Always  an  outlet  for  the  super- 
fluous, adventurous  population  of 
Arabia,  it  stands  as  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  reconstruction  which  we  owe  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  to  the  wisdom 
of  European  diplomacy  expressed  in  the 
different  peace  treaties,  whose  execution 
is  hampered  by  mutually  irreconcilable 
secret  agreements. 

SYRIA'S  MANY  RELIGIONS 

Syria  is  a  crazy-quilt  of  religions,  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  being  officially 
recognized  within  its  borders.  The  prin- 
cipal religious  communities,  grouped  in 
the  order  of  their  numerical  strength, 
are  constituted  of  Mohammedans  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  Maronites, 
Orthodox  Greeks,  Nusayries,  Mutawa- 
lies,  Greek  Catholics,  Druzes  and  Jews. 
The  Mohammedans  are  by  far  in  the 
majority  all  through  the  country,  includ- 
ing Palestine,  where  the  Jews  form  a 
minority  variously  estimated  at  between 
one-fourth  and  one-tenth  of  the  whole, 
population.  Befriended  by  the  Porte, 
which  recognized  in  them  natural  allies 
against  the  Arabs,  their  interests  were 
certainly  not  neglected  under  Turkish 
rule:  not  even  when  the  movement  in- 
augurated by  Theodor  Herzl,  a  Vinstar  of 
the  revival  led  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  more 
than  twenty  centuries  ago,  began  to 
threaten  Ottoman  sovereignty  in  Pales- 
tine. Although  the  moderate  Zionists 
prefer  to  use  the  term  National  Home, 
substituted  at  the  Congress  of  Bale,  in 
1897,  for  that  of  Jewish  State,  Zionism 
did  not  retrench  its  aims  and  claims, 
pushing  them  with  increasing  vigor  after 
Jerusalem  was  recovered  from  Islam; 
and,  in  November,  1917,  Mr.  Balfour 
made  his  famous  statement. 
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Indeed,  Zionism  has  its  innings  in  ac- 
celerated tempo,  notwithstanding  the 
loudly  proclaimed  principle  of  interna- 
tional equity,  which  lays  stress  on  the 
inherent  right  of  nations  to  determine 
themselves  their  form  of  government  in 
accordance  with  their  historically  devel- 
oped affinities;  also  notwithstanding  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Syrians,  who, 
voicing  their  sentiments  as  a  nation  com- 
posed of  more  than  50  per  cent.  Moham- 
medans, object  strongly  to  the  alienation, 
religiously  and  racially,  of  a  province 
which,  geographically  and  ethnolc^gically, 
belongs  to  them.  Considered  by  itself, 
that  province,  the  Holy  Land  of  three 
faiths,  has  never  been  a  land  of  har- 
mony, and  the  thorny  problem  of  its  fu- 
ture progress  can  surely  not  be  solved 
by  disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

Already  civil  strife  is  fostered  by  the 
Jewish  immigrants,  who,  disdaining  the 
example  set  by  the  Safardim  in  the 
countries  where  they  sought  and  found 
refuge,  refuse  to  learn  the  language  of 
their  ney  home,  but  insist  on  Hebrew  as 
the  linguistic  medium  of  intercourse. 
Not  only  do  their  schools  exalt  Hebrew 
as  "  the  spiritual  fla*g  and  symbol  "  of 
Israelite  Palestine,  but,  to  quote  a  cor- 
respondent in  Jerusalem,  their  speech, 
really  a  Yiddish  jargon,  mixed  with  Ara- 
maic elements,  with  words  and  expres- 
sions imported  from  Germany,  Poland 
and  Russia,  is  forced  upon  every  one. 
Many  of  the  newcomers  incite  to  repris- 
als by  their  arrogant  behavior. 

CAUSES  OF  MOSLEM  UNREST 

It  is  not  in  Syria  with  Palestine  alone 
that  western  political  ambitions  in  this 
or  that  guise  react  very  dangerously  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Moslem  world.  They 
imperil  the  situation  in  the  whole  Near 
and  Middle  East,  not  to  mention  the  Far 
East.  Franco-British  amenities,  to- 
gether with  broken  promises  and  unre- 
deemed pledges,  are  responsible  for  the 
recrudescence  of  anti-European  feeling 
everywhere.  The  treatment  experienced 
by  the  Emir  Feisal  carried  a  lesson  det- 
rimental to  Moslem  confidence  in  solemn 
compacts  and  covenants  concluded  with 
the  Rumy.  French  aggression  is  not 
palliated    by    the    suppression    of    news 


from  the  theatres  of  imperialistic  ex- 
pansion. The  exigencies  of  Britain's 
changed  policy  after  the  success  of  her 
Persian  coup  may  explain,  though  they 
do  not  justify,  the  volte-face  by  which 
she  left  her  Arab  allies  in  the  lurch. 

What  is  the  immediate  outcome  of 
those  doings  ?  A  fearful  mess  in  the 
vast  region  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Caspian,  and  far  beyond;  an 
aggravation  of  the  volcanic  possibilities 
against  which  General  Sir  George  Mac- 
Munn  cautioned  when,  succeeding  Sir 
Alexander  Cobbe  in  command  of  the 
Mesopotamian  expeditionary  force,  he 
spoke  of  the  discontent  in  Egypt,  the 
renewed  Wahhabite  activities  in  the 
Nejd,  the  restlessness  of  the  Kurds,  the 
flaming  up  again  of  Pan-Islamic  and 
Pan-Turanian  aspirations,  the  increased 
resistance  offered  to  Britain's  pacifying 
methods  by  well-armed  tribes  between 
Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  on 
the  Ti"gris  and  on  the  Euphrates. 

Talking  of  pacifying  ^methods,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  impulse 
to  the  nationalistic  movement  in  Asia 
Minor  was  given  by  the  Greek  atrocities 
at  Smyrna.  We  need  not  expatiate  upon 
the  fact  that  Bolshevist  propaganda  in 
Mohammedan  territories,  as  among 
Mustapha  KamaPs  bands,  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  wavering  measures  and 
counter-measures  of  the  Western  Powers, 
which,  extending  their  "  spheres  of  in- 
fluence "  and  swayed  by  traditional 
jealousies  and  rivalries,  seem  unable  to 
adopt  a  firm  course  against  the  red 
enemy.  The  triumphs  of  western  civili- 
zation— too  often  another  name  for 
western  greed  and  rapacity— are  pro- 
ducing, as  usual,  a  very  ugly  state  of 
affairs.  Fortunately  for  the  West,  the 
East,  on  which  it  imposes  its  will, 
notably  the  Moslem  East,  is  even  more 
divided  than  itself.  But  with  great 
vitality  Islam  possesses  great  tenacity 
in  stickinlg  to  a  once  fixed  purpose,  and, 
when  the  idea  of  coalition  ripens,  there 
may  come  a  time  for  combined  action 
against  continued  spoliation.  The  pre- 
war Arabian  movement  was  already  a 
step  forward  in  that  direction,  and  cur- 
rent events  are  well  calculated  to  hasten 
it  on.  Allah  a* lam,  however;  God  knows 
best! 


THE  BRITISH  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA 

By   LORD   CURZON* 

L  British    Secretary    of    State   for    Foreign    Affairs] 


DURING  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  great  bulk  of  Central  Asia  has 
been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Eu- 
ropean politics.  The  Russian  Empire, 
which  we  had  regarded  with  apprehen- 
sion, has  for  the  moment  been  obliter- 
ated from  the  scene.  Thibet,  which  was 
then  scarcely  known  to  the  Europeans, 
has  been  penetrated  not  only  by  our 
arms,  but  also  by  our  influence,  which  is 
likely  to  endure.  China  has  become  a 
republic,  and  now  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
military  crisis,  the  upshot  of  which  no 
one  can  foresee.  Afghanistan,  formerly 
more  or  less  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  has  now  acquired  some- 
thing like  independence.  During  the 
last  twenty-five  years  Central  Asia  has 
ceased  to  be  a  land  of  mystery  and  has 
become  a  land  of  acute  political  prob- 
lems. 

The  whole  of  that  area  is  seething 
with  agitation  and  burning  to  establish 
some  new  form  of  government,  present- 
ing a  new  set  of  problems.  The  ques- 
tion which  any  British  statesman  has  to 
put  to  himself  is  from  what  angle  these 
problems  in  their  younger  development 
must  be  viewed.  The  solution  of  these 
problems  depends  most  upon  the  security 
of  India,  and  in  the  second  place  on  how 
peaceful  evolution  of  those  countries  to 
a  happier  state  can  be  expedited.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  expansion  of 
the  British  Empire  in  Central  Asia  is  at 
an  end,  and  rightly  at  an  end.  Our 
function  in  future  is  not  to  absorb  ter- 
ritory, but  to  give  security  and  to  ar- 
range that  the  evolution  to  a  different, 
and,  I  hope,  a  higher  state  of  things  may 
be  easier.  We  have  to  try  to  make  islets 
in  the  ocean,  peaceful  spaces  in  the 
chaos,  landing  places  in  the  storm. 

In  Thibet  we  have  been  accused  of 
forcing  our  rule  upon  a  modest  and  re- 
tiring people,.  History  has  proved  that 
to  be  untrue.  While  we  have  been  sup- 
posed to  enter  Thibet  as  aggressors  and 
enemies,  there  are  no  European  people 
more  warmly  welcomed  there  as  friends. 


The  relations  are  entirely  voluntary  and 
are  largely  the  result  of  the  spirit  in- 
culcated by  Sir  Francis  Younghusband. 

In  Persia,  a  country  with  which  I  have 
been  very  closely  associated,  and  to 
which  I  have  tried  to  be  a  good  friend 
(and  that  has  not  always  been  easy), 
our  efforts  have  culminated  in  the  con- 
clusion rather  more  than  a  year  ago  of 
the  so-called  Anglo-Persian  agreement, 
by  which  I  hope  to  assure  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  that  country.  I 
have  no  other  desire  than  that  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  ratified  by  the  Persian 
Government  and  Parliament,  and  for 
months  I  have  been  pressing  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  them.  If  they 
choose  to  accept  it,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  in  their  own  interests  they 
should  do  so,  the  Government  will  use 
its  best  efforts  to  secure  for  Persia 
that  chance  which  the  history  of  her 
people  and  the  spirit  of  the  country  ap- 
pear to  justify.  If  they  reject  our  sup- 
port and  advice  the  responsibility  will  be 
upon  them;  but  my  conception  of  the 
Persia  of  the  future  is  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  State,  capable  of  re- 
taining her  independent  existence  in  the 
world  and  of  sustaining  the  traditions  of 
her  past,  but  at  the  same  time  relying 
for  support  on  the  only  great  European 
power  which  is  in  a  position  to  afford  it. 

With  regard  to  Mesopotamia,  no  one 
can  really  imagine  that  any  British  Gov- 
ernment can  have  any  particular  interest 
in  spending  scores  of  millions  of  money 
or  in  keeping  a  garrison  in  that  country. 
What  we  desire  is  to  fill  the  gap  which 
has  been  left  by  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  form  of  government  during  the 
war.  For  the  time  being  it  has  to  be 
filled,  because  there  is  no  one  else  to  fill 
it  but  ourselves.  No  one  has  been  a  more 
sincere  advocate  of  setting  up  an  Arab 
form  of  administration  in  Mesopotamia 


*This  important  official  statement  was 
made  by  Lord  Curzon  on  Oct.  12,  .1920.  at  the 
annual  rh'"^pr  nf  tv.o  (Vntral  Asian  Society, 
of  which  he  is  President. 
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than  I  have,  and  Sir  Percy  Cox  has  now 
gone  out  to  assist  in  carrying  on  that 
work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  painting 
Mesopotamia  red,  but  of  making  a  stable 
spot  there  and  of  redeeming  the  country 
from  anarchy.     I  hope  we  may  succeed. 

In  Arabia  aspirations  and  ambitions 
have  been  largely  aroused  by  the  recent 
war.  Arabian  ambitions  as  against 
Turkish  rule  have  been  justly  fomented. 
Great  difficulties  have  occurred,  owing 
to  the  ambitions  of  other  countries,  but 
I  shall  bitterly  regret  it  if  out  of  this 
welter  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
there  does  not  emerge  some  form  of 
Arabian  unity  worthy  of  the  traditions 
of  the  past. 


In  Afghanistan  there  is  serious  trouble 
and  commotion.  I  know  of  no  country 
in  Central  Asia  where  the  Bolsheviki 
have  greater  hopes  of  causing  trouble  to 
us.  My  own  feeling  is  that  even  in  the 
changed  conditions  the  interests  of 
Afghanistan  and  of  Great  Britain  btill 
remain  identical.  It  will  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  Afghanistan  if  she  suffers 
her  connection  with  Great  Britain  to  be 
broken. 

No  one  should  suppose  that  the  work 
of  Englishmen  in  those  countries  is  over. 
It  may  take  years  before  this  commotion 
subsides,  and  the  Central  Asian  Society 
will  have  as  great  a  part  to  play  in  the 
future  as  ib  has  had  in  the  past. 


Death  of  General  Leman 


THE  death  of  General  Leman,  the 
heroic  defender  of  the  Belgian  city  of 
Liege,  was  announced  in  London  on  Oct. 
20.  Liege  was  Belgium's  Thermopylae, 
and  its  defense  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
the  armies  of  the  Allies,  a  spiritual 
defeat  for  Germany. 

Before  the  wTar  General  Leman  was 
little  known,  except  to  his  professional 
friends.  Director  of  studies  in  the  Bel- 
gian Military  School,  he  had  done  im- 
portant work  in  the  training  of  Belgian 
officers.  Germany's  belligerent  attitude 
in  the  Morocco  crisis  so  alarmed  Belgium 
that  General  Leman,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  Lieutenant  General,  was  given  the 
task  of  completing  the  defenses  of  Liege. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
check  to  the  German  Army  before  the 
walls  of  Liege  made  it  possible  for 
France  to  complete  her  mobilization  un- 
harassed  by  an  immediate  German  in- 
vasion. The  final  success  of  the  terrific 
German  bombardments  was  only  to  be 
expected.  The  Liege  forts  were  shat- 
tered, and  General  Leman  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Germany. 
Before  departing  he  wrote  to  the  Belgian 
King  this  eloquent  letter: 

After  honorable  engagements  on  Aug. 
4,  5  and  6,  I  considered  that  the  forts  of 
Liege  could  only  play  the  r61e  of  forts 
d'arret.  I  nevertheless  maintained  mili- 
tary government  in  order  to  co-ordinate 
the  defense  as  much  as   possible,    and  to 


exercise    moral    influence    upon   the   garri- 
son. 

Your  Majesty  is  not  ignoi^ant  that  I  was 
at  Fort  Loncin  on  Aug.  6  at  noon.  You 
will  learn  with  grief  that  the,  fort  was 
blown  up  yesterday  at  5:20  P.  M.,  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  being  buried 
under  the  ruins.  That  I  did  not  lose  my 
life  in  that  catastrophe  is  due  to  my 
escort,  who  drew  me  from  a  stronghoid 
where  I  was  being  suffocated  by  gas  from 
the  exploded  powder.  I  was  conveyed  to 
a  trench,  where  I  fell.  A  German  Cap- 
tain gave  me  drink,  and  I  was  made 
prisoner   and  taken  to   Liege. 

I  am  certain  that  I  have  shown  care- 
lessness in  this  letter,  but  I  am  physically 
shattered  by  the  explosion  at  Fort  Lon- 
cin.  In  honor  of  our  arms  I  have  surren- 
dered neither  the  fortress  nor  the  forts. 
Deign  pardon,   sire. 

In  Germany,  where  I  am  proceeding,  my 
thoughts    will    be,    as    they    always    have 
been,   9f  Belgium  and  the  King.     I  would 
willingly  have  given  my  life  the  better  to 
serve   them,    but    death   was    not    granted 
to  me. 
When   General  Leman  recovered  con- 
sciousness in  the  German  lines  he  was 
met  by  a  German  officer,   General  von 
Emmich,  who  offered  him  his  hand,  and 
who,  when  the  Belgian  General  sought  to 
surrender    his    sword,    waved    it    aside. 
"  Continue  to   wear  your   sword,   which 
you  have  not  dishonored,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  indeed  a  man."    General  Leman  was 
first    confined    at    Magdeburg,    but    in 
April,  1915,  he  was  removed  to  Blanken- 
burg.    After  two  years  and  a  half  he  was 
released  for  internment  in   Switzerland. 


New  Light  on  Trotzky 

Character  Study  of  the  Soviet  Minister  of  War  by  a  British  Officer 

at  Close  Range 


CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  M'CULLAGH 
of  the  British  Army,  who  un- 
earthed many  new  details  of  the 
murder  of  the  Czar  and  his  fam- 
ily at  Ekaterinburg,  has  contributed  to 
the  October  number  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  of  London  a  valuable  study  of 
Leon  Trotzky,  which  sheds  a  new  light 
on  the  Soviet  Minister  of  War.  Captain 
MacCullagh  had  been  captured  by  Bol- 
sheviki  in  Siberia  early  in  1920,  and 
lived  under  the  guise  of  a  civilian  for 
some  time  at  Ekaterinburg,  on  the  Rus- 
sian si^de  of  the  Siberian  border,  finally 
leaving  Russia  as  a  civilian  refugee. 

This  British  officer's  attitude  toward 
the  Soviet  regime,  as  shown  by  his  pre- 
vious articles,  is  that  of  a  hostile  critic. 
For  this  reason  the  high  estimate  he 
places  upon  Trotzky's  abilities  is  some- 
what unexpected.  He  depicts  the  Mos- 
cow dictator  in  a  phase  wholly  contra- 
dictory to  the  usually  accepted  idea. 
During  MacCullagh's  stay  in  Ekaterin- 
burg, Trotzky  visited  that  city,  where  he 
had  himself  been  a  political  convict  in 
1905;  the  British  writer  thus  had  an 
opportunity  for  close  observation  of  his 
activities  and  methods. 

Trotzky's  object  at  Ekaterinburg  was 
to  set  on  foot  the  project  for  converting 
the  Red  armies  into  labor  armies.  His 
first  step  was  to  establish  a  newspaper 
called  The  Red  Tocsin,  which  was  printed 
by  the  First  Revolutionary  Army  of  La- 
bor. It  was  issued  to  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  former  soldiers  in  the  paths 
of  industry.  In  this  newspaper  Trotzky 
used  all  his  ingenuity  to  arouse  interest 
in  work.  The  achievement  of  Red  work- 
men in  repairing  a  bridge  or  a  damaged 
locomotive  was  chronicled  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  that  an  American  newspaper 
would  devote  io  a  football  game.  The 
unit  of  the  Red  Labor  Army  to  which 
these  workmen  belonged  was  printed  in 
the  same  way  as  troop  units  would  be 
named  in  reporting  a  war  skirmish.    The 


work  of  army  and  village  and  factory 
schools  and  the  reduction  of  illiteracy 
was  made  a  matter  of  brisk  competition. 
Instead  of  sending  news  about  husbands 
who  poisoned  their  wives,  and  ex-officers 
who  murdered  their  sweethearts,  corre- 
spondents in  outlying  districts  sent  ex- 
clusive wires  about  old  women  of  60  who 
had  been  taught  to  read,  and  about 
butchers'  boys  who  had  qualified  for  pro- 
fessorships. 

"  There  was  poetry,  too — a  great  deal 
"  of  it — but  it  was  not  the  poetry  of 
"  war,"  says  Captain  MacCullagh.  "  It 
"  celebrated  the  work  of  the  turner,  the 
"  fitter,  the  plowman,  the  tinker,  the 
"  tailor,  the  candlestick  maker,  and  not 
"  the  exploits  of  the  warrior.  One  poem 
"  which  I  saw  was  addressed  by  an  en- 
"  gine  driver  to  a  '  sick '  engine,  as  the 
"  Russian  railway  men  call  a  locomotive 
"which  is  laid  up  for  repair;  and  the 
"  point  of  it  was  that  the  thousands  of 
"  sick  engines  with  which  the  railway 
"  lines  were  covered  should  be  nursed 
"  back  to  health  with  as  much  care  as  if 
"  they  were  sick  children." 

PEN  PICTURE  OF  THE  MAN 

"  Ekaterinburg  was  gayly  decorated  in 
"  honor  of  Trotzky's  visit,"  says  the 
writer,  "  but  the  Bolshevist  Minister  of 
"  War  came,  unostentatiously  enough,  in 
"  the  night  time  and  refused  to  hold  any 
"  parades,  inspections  of  troops,  or  any 
"  other  formal  functions  whatsoever.  He 
"  is  a  slight-built,  wiry  man  of  medium 
"  height,  dressed  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
"  without  any  decorations.  He  wore  on 
"  his  head  a  curious  cap  which  has  been 
"  invented  for  the  higher  officers  of  the 
"  Red  Army.  It  is  of  khaki  cloth,  is  cut 
"  in  the  style  of  the  steel  helmet  worn  by 
"  the  ancient  Russian  Bogatyrs 
"  (Knights),  and  the  whole  front  of  it  is 
"covered  by  a  huge  star,  the  Red  Star 
"  of  Bolshevism. 

"  He  wore  no  belt  and  carried  no  weap- 
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on;  his  face  is  sallow,  Mephistophelian, 
and  distinctly  Jewish ;  his  eye  dark  and 
bright;  his  beard  and  mustache  scanty. 
His  movements  are  quick  and  ani- 
mated, and  his  capacity  for  work  su- 
perhuman. The  employes  on  his  train 
;  told  me  that  they  led 
a  dog's  life  of  it.  The 
typewriting  girls  were 
kept  working  all  day 
and  far  into  the  night. 
His  numerous  secre- 
taries were  glued  to 
their  desks  all  day. 
His  telephonists  were 
speaking  into  the  re- 
ceivers or  taking  down 
telephone  messages  for 
twenty  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Moreover, 
he  published  on  the 
train  a  newspaper 
called  En  Route,  in 
which  he  had  articles 
every  day,  and  he  dic- 
tated, besides,  numerous 
*  leaders '  for  the  local 
papers  in  the  towns 
through  which  he 
passed.  He  delivered 
long  public  speeches 
several  times  a  week, 
and  spent  at  least  six 
hours  every  day  pre- 
siding over  conferences 
of  Commissars,  railway 
officials,  factory  men, 
and  even  doctors.  He 
had  fitted  to  his  train 
a  wireless  apparatus 
which  kept  him  in  con- 
s  t  a  n  t  communication 
with  Moscow,  and  he  received  daily 
interminable  messages  from  all  the 
fronts,  north  and  south,  as  well  as  the 
communications  received  from  the  Brit- 
ish and  other  foreign  Governments,  not 
to  speak  of  a  vast  amount  of  technical 
material  sent  by  his  own  War  Office. 
He  employed  iibout  a  dozen  secretaries, 
a  tame  editor  to  run  his  paper,  a  num- 
ber of  tame  diplomatists  to  look  after 
diplomatic  affairs,  and  several  domesti- 
cated Czarist  officers  to  deal  with 
purely  military  matters.     He  put  the 


"  fear  of  Trotzky,  if  not  the  fear  of  God, 
"  into  all  these  subordinates ;  but  they 
"  rather  gloried  than  otherwise  in  their 
"  servitude." 

Captain    MacCullagh    says    that    the 
stories  told  of  Trotzky's  revels  and  dis- 


LATEST   PORTRAIT    OF   LEON    TROTZKY,    SOVIET    WAR 
MINISTER,    IN    HIS    MILITARY    UNIFORM 


sipation  are  obvious  nonsense.  The  only 
dissipation  the  Bolshevist  War  Lord  al- 
lowed himself  at  Ekaterinburg  was  a 
short  walk  every  day  in  a  beautiful  pine 
grove  where  the  writer  used  to  walk 
himself,  and  an' hour's  hard  physical  ex- 
ercise daily,  shoveling  snow  from  the 
railway  track.  In  this  physical  exercise 
Trotzky  made  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  his  train  take  part;  and  the  ex- 
ample he  thus  set  was  good,  says  the 
author,  for  the  educated  Russian  has  the 
same  contempt  for  manual  labor  as  the 
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white  sahib  has  in  India.  Even  Mrs. 
Trotzky,  Master  Trotzky  (a  boy  of  11  or 
12),  and  Master  Trotzky's  governess,  a 
young  Jewess  of  20  or  25,  had  to  shovel 
snow  like  the  rest;  and  this  craze  for 
manual  work  remained  even  when 
Trotzky  was  not  looking  on,  for  when 
MacCullagh  afterward  traveled  to  Mos- 
cow on  the  same  train  with  the  governess 
he  noticed  that  she  sometimes  got  out  at 
the  wayside  stations,  took  the  pickax 
from  the  mujiks  who  were  breaking  up 
the  thick  layer  of  ice  that  had  formed  on 
the  station  platform,  and  set  to  work 
herself  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was, 
however,  very  much  greater  than  her 
skill. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Ekaterinburg,  Trotzky  plunged  into 
work,  and  Captain  MacCullagh  marvels 
at  the  "  audacity  "  with  which  he  tackled 
tasks  that  ordinarily  would  be  left  to 
experts.  The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  how 
Trotzky  succeeded  in  stopping  the  ter- 
rible wastage  of  men  caused  by  typhus, 
and  the  extraordinary  energy  which  he 
infused  into  the  campaign  to  exterminate 
lice  and  to  compel  the  authorities  to  pro- 
vide bathing  facilities  for  the  Russian 
soldiers  and  civilians;  details  are  given 
of  the  various  devices  employed  in  the 
extraordinarily  energetic  propaganda 
which  he  put  into  execution  with  remark- 
able results. 

TROTZKY  S  ORATORY 

Of  Trotzky's  ability  as  an  orator, 
Captain  MacCullagh  says: 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Trotzky 
addressed  a  large  Communist  meeting ;  and 
here  I  might  remark  that  no  such  thing 
as  a  public  meeting  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  is  ever  held  in  Red  Russia.  The 
Bolshevist  leaders  only  address  meetings 
which  have  been  carefully  packed  with 
their  supporters,  and  I  only  know  of  one 
case  in  which  it  was  announced  before- 
hand that  they  were  going  to  speak.  It 
is  impossible  for  ariy  one  who  is  not  a 
Bolshevik  to  find  out  when  Lenin  is  going 
to  speak  in  Moscow,  the  reason  being 
simply  fear  of  assassination,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  a  non-Bolshevik 
to  hear  him.  Trotzky,  who  is  a  consum- 
mate orator,  made  a  very  able  speech,  of 
which  the  keynote  was  briefly  this: 

"  We  have  defeated  Kolchak,  but  a 
much  more  serious  enemy  remains,  name- 
ly, the  ruined  economic  system  of  the 
country.      To    put    that    right,    we    must 


work  harder  than  men  ever  worked  be- 
fore since  history  began.  Sixty  per  cent, 
of  our  railway  locomotives  are  out  of  ac- 
•  tion,  and  if  they  continue  breaking  down 
at  the  same  rate  we  shall  have  99  per 
cent,  out  of  action  within  three  months, 
which  means  a  total  breakdown  of  our 
transport  system,  and  therefore  of  our 
system  of  government.  These  engines 
must  be  repaired.  The  men  who  repair 
them  must  have  food  and  fuel.  The  rail- 
way lines  must  be  cleared  of  snow.  Wood 
must  be  cut  and  brought  to  the  railways. 
The  Ural  factories  must  be  started.  This 
means  that  all  must  work,  work,  work." 

The  writer  describes  the  remarkable 
arrangements  by  which  the  speech  was 
echoed  and  re-echoed  all  over  the  coun- 
try, placarded  upon  walls  everywhere  in 
Russia,  and  repeated  by  every  village 
orator  throughout  the  Urals. 

TREATMENT   OF  WORKMEN 
Regarding  Trotzky's  treatment  of  the 
working    classes,     Captain     MacCullagh 
writes  as  follows: 

Trotzky's  treatment  of  the  working 
classes  was  marked  not  only  by  an  ab- 
sence of  flattery,  but  even  by  an  auto- 
cratic touch  which  one  would  never  have 
expected.  Finding  on  his  way  from  Mos- 
cow to  Ekaterinburg  that  the  workmen  in 
a  certain  Ural  factory  were  not  working 
hard  enough,  he  had  fifteen  of  the  worst 
"  slackers  "  arrested  and  placed  on  trial 
before  a  workman's  tribunal  in  Ekaterin- 
burg. At  one  point  on  the  line  his  train 
was  stopped  by  snow,  whereupon  he  had 
the  whole  of  the  local  Soviet  taken  into 
custody  for  disobedience  to  the  order  for 
removing  snow  from  the  track.  They 
also  were  tried  before  a  jury  of  their 
peers;  and,  while  the  case  was  still  sub 
judice,  Trotzky  wrote,  over  his  own  name 
in  the  newspapers,  a  ferocious  onslaught 
on  the  accused,  whose  condemnation  was 
thus  made  certain.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  their  delaying  him,  but  he 
inveighed  against  them  for  delaying  the 
trains  which  brought  bread  to  the  women 
and  children  of  Moscow  and  to  the  Red 
workmen  who  had  hurled  the  tyrant  from 
his  throne  and  stood  in  the  breach  against 
Denikin  and  Yudenitch. 

Trotzky's  train  consisted  of  about  a 
dozen  carriages,  but  it  could  not  be  de- 
scribed as  sumptuous,  consisting  mostly 
of  wagon-lits  cars,  all  of  them,  save 
Trotzky's  own  car,  being  very  much  over- 
crowded with  personnel,  typewriters, 
desks,  writing  tables  and  documents.  All 
the  personnel  ate  together  in  a  large  din- 
ing car.  The  Minister  of  War  had,  I  be- 
lieve, a  small  dining  compartment  where 
he  had  his  meals  with  his  wife  and  family 
and  a  few  of  his  principal  assistants. 
The  dining  car  was  used  most  of  the  time 
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as  an  office,  for  conferences,  for  Social- 
istic lectures  and  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Trotzky's  train  was  covered  with  ad- 
vertisements of  Bolshevism  and  with  in- 
citements to  class  hatred.  A  dozen 
Lettish  guards  travel  on  the  train  and 
kept  careful  watch  on  every  one  who 
approached  or  entered  it.  Captain  Mac- 
Cullagh  says  that  the  police  precautions 
taken  to  protect  Lenin  and  Trotzky  are 
as  minute  as  those  formerly  taken  to 
protect  the  Czar.  No  one  can  enter  the 
train  without  permission,  and  the  names 
of  those  who  have  the  entre  are  pasted 
inside  the  doors.  The  few  who  are  en- 
titled to  enter  the  office  car  of  the  Na- 
tional Commissar  can  go  right  through 
the  train.  The  nearer  they  approach  the 
official  the  shorter  is  the  list  of  names, 
until  finally  at  the  Commissar's  car 
there  are  only  three  or  four  names,  one 
being  that  of  the  private  secretary,  "  the 
sole  link  between  the  holy  of  holies  and 
the  common  herd." 

TROTZKY'S  MENTAL  ABILITY 

Regarding  Trotzky's  ability,  Captain 
MacCullagh  writes  as  follows: 

Trotzky,  to  do  him  justice,  is  a  very 
extraordinary  man,  and  is  idolized  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  who  say,  and  with  truth,  that 
he  is  the  most  remarkable  Minister  of 
War  that  Europe  has  produced  during  the 
last  six  years  of  Armageddon.  He  formed 
a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army 
out  of  men  who  were  sick  and  tired  of 
warfare,  and  who  only  supported  the  Bol- 
sheviki originally  because  the  Bolsheviki 
promised  them  peace.  He  did  this  despite 
the  fact  that  he  himself  had  never  been  in 
the  army  or  studied  warfare,  except  as  an 
extremely  anti-militarist  war  correspon- 
dent during  the  first  Balkan  war.  He 
had  been  all  his  life  an  obscure  journalist, 
and,  if  he  had  joined  the  British  Army 
in  1914,  would  never  have  riven  above  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant,  would  have  been  used 
exclusively  as  an  interpreter  and  would 
have  had  for  his  main  occupation  the 
buying  of  eggs  for  a  Brigadier  General's 
breakfast  table.  Yet  he  possesses  a  very 
exceptional  power  of  organization,  an  ex- 
traordinarily quick  brain,  and  a  marvel- 
ous faculty  for  mastering  in  a  short  time 
the  most  difficult  and  complicated  sub- 
jects. 

Most  men  find  it  hard  enough  to  deal 
with  one  engrossing  subject  at  a  time,  but 
he  switches  from  one  important  matter 
to  another  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of 
a  single  day,  and  comes  to  a  rapid  and 
generally    a     right    decision     each     time. 


Leroy-Beaulieu  says  that  "  the  Jewish 
mind  is  an  instrument  of  precision ;  it  has 
the  exactness  of  a  pair  of  scales  "  ;  and 
Trotzky  has  all  the  mental  precision  and 
the  extreme  intellectuality  of  his  race. 
Owing  to  this  fact  and  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  very  ambitious  and  is  endowed  with 
ruthless  physical  energy  and  with  a  per- 
sonal bravery  which  one  does  not  always 
expect  to  find  in  a  Jew,  I  am  doubtful  if 
Trotzky  will  always  remain  a  Bolshevik 
or  will  always  submit  to  the  deeper  but 
less  agile  Lenin.  Trotzky  resembles  Lloyd 
George  in  many  respects,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if,  like  Lloyd  George,  he  be- 
comes practically  a  dictator.  He  could  do 
so  tomorrow  if  he  liked,  for  he  has  the 
Red  Army  with  him,  and  his  War  Office 
in  Moscow  is  a  fortress  bristling  with 
machine  guns  and  filled  with  troops  who 
are  devoted  to  him. 

If  to  be  a  great  orator  is  to  have  an  ex- 
traordinary command  of  language  and 
gesture,  a  facility  for  finding  the  right 
word  and  coining  the  perfect  phrase,  a 
capacity  for  leading  up  to  a  climax  where 
the  audience  holds  its  breath  and  you 
could  hear  a  pin  drop  before  the  roar  of 
delirious  applause  greets  the  last  master- 
touch,  then  Trotzky  is  a  great  orator. 
His  style  is  necessarily  that  of  Lime- 
house;  and  he  certainly  finds  plenty  of 
material  in  the  capitalist  system  and  in 
the  diplomacy  of  Europe  for  the  last  two 
years. 

HIS  ORATORICAL  METHODS 

In  one  of  the  many  speeches  he  deliv- 
ered in  Ekaterinburg  he  quoted  a  dis- 
patch of  Lord  Curzon  in  which  that 
statesman  considered  the  question  of  ac- 
knowledging for  a  moment,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  existence  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki, in  case  the  latter  mended  their 
manners  and  respected  the  ordinary  con- 
ventions  of  international   intercourse. 

"  Ordinary  conventions  of  international 
intercourse!  "  repeated  Trotzky,  and  then 
he  went  on  to  describe  the  troubled  period 
of  July,  1918,  when  the  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors left  Moscow.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Lockhart,  then  our  Consul  General  in 
Moscow,  used  often  to  call  on  him  at  that 
time  and  to  show  great  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  difficulties.  Suddenly  Captain 
Sadoul,  of  the  French  Mission,  warned 
him  that  Lockhart  was  all  this  time  en- 
gaged, with  his  English  and  French  col- 
leagues, on  a  plot  to  murder  Lenin  and 
Trotzky,  to  blow  up  railway  bridges 
which  would  have  meant  the  starvation 
of  thousands  in  Petrograd,  to  dynamite 
trains  full  of  soldiers,  and  to  bribe  many 
leaders  and  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army  to 
desert.  "  And  these  are  the  people,"  said 
Trotzky  in  conclusion,  "  who  complain 
that  we  do  not  observe  all  the  niceties  of 
diplomatic  etiquette !  " 
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I  quote  this  merely  as  an  example  of 
his  style  of  oratory,  which  is  logical  and 
adroit,   crushing  and  vitriolic. 

People  so  tired  of  oratory,  as  we  are  in 
England,  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
delight  which  the  Siberian  workmen  take 
in  hearing  plain  speaking  about  capital- 
ists and  Kings.  They  themselves  are 
often  political  convicts,  or  the  sons  of 
political  convicts,  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  their  country  has  been  a  vast  prison 


where  the  word  "  freedom  "  dare  not  be 
breathed.  It  dare  not  be  breathed  now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  yokel  does 
not  notice  that  in  his  delirious  delight  at 
hearing  the  maddening  eloquence  of  the 
Bolshevist  War  Lord,  and  at  seeing  the 
red-capped  ex-convdct,  who  makes  Kings 
tremble  on  their  thrones,  standing  with  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  a  dead  Czardom  and 
his  hand  pointing  to  the  Red  flag  over- 
head. 


How  the  Czechs  Are  Using  Their  Liberty 


By  ELEANOR  MARKELL 


THE  son  of  a  coachman,  apprenticed 
to  a  locksmith,  later  to  a  blacksmith, 
official  assistant  at  funerals,  teach- 
er, professor,  author,  lecturer,  member 
of  Parliament,  revolutionary  exile,  Pres- 
ident— such  is  the  history  of  the  remark- 
able man  at  the  head  of  the  Czechoslovak 
State  today.  America,  with  all  her  vaunt- 
ed democracy,  has  nothing  to  equal  it. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impression 
made  on  me  by  President  Masaryk:  A 
scholar  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
affairs;  a  practical  man,  who  discussed 
with  me  the  minute  needs  of  the  farm- 
ers and  dairymen,  and  yet  a  man  of 
vision,  who  saw  far  into  the  future  while 
his  country  was  still  under  the  hated 
Austrian  yoke;  above  all,  a  simple  man, 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  truly  great; 
stern  and  unyielding  when  principle  is 
assailed,  but  ready  to  compromise  with 
an  opponent  on  less  vital  points. 

Witness  Tesshen.  I  reached  Prague 
the  day  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Teschen  decision  by  the  Peace  Council. 
Ever  since  the  armistice  Teschen,  with 
its  rich  coalfields,  claimed  by  both  Po- 
land and  Czechoslovakia,  had  been  breed- 
ing enmity  between  the  two  peoples.  The 
plebiscite  decided  upon  by  the  Peace 
Council  was  twice  delayed  until  the  in- 
evitable occurred — armed  clashes  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  two  nations.  It 
was  evident  to  the  more  thoughtful  lead- 
ers of  both  sides  that  delay  was  proving 
a  most  dangerous  factor,  and  a  settle- 
ment was  demanded. 

Teschen  has  a  population  of  about 
434,000.  Of  these  115,000  are  Czechs, 
35,000  Germans  and  200,000  are  claimed 


by  the  Poles.  But  of  the  last-mentioned 
group  nearly  100,000,  while  speaking  the 
Polish  language,  are  not  Polish,  but  de- 
scendants of  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  Czechs  believe  these  are  in  sympathy 
with  them  and  wish  to  be  under  their 
direction.  That  the  Poles  also  found  this 
to  be  true  is  indicated  apparently  by  the 
volte  face  they  made  in  regard  to  the 
holding  of  the  plebiscite.  Claiming  that 
the  Entente  had  not  sufficient  troops  in 
Teschen  to  insure  an  honest  election,  they 
had  worked  for  postponement,  and  final- 
ly, after  starting  on  their  self-appointed 
mission  to  save  the  world  from  Bolshe- 
vism, they  petitioned  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil to  make  the  decision  itself  and  do 
away  with  the  plebiscite  altogether,  on 
the  ground  that  they  needed  all  their  en- 
ergies to  defeat  the  Red  Army. 

THE    TESCHEN   DECISION 

This  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
agreed  to,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
decision  their  country  received  the  abso- 
lute minimum  of  the  claim  made.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coalfields  at  present 
being  worked,  together  with  most  of  the 
town  of  Teschen,  went  to  Czechoslovakia, 
but  to  Poland  were  given  the  undevel- 
oped coalfields  of  the  region,  among  the 
richest  in  Central  Europe. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  had  Dr. 
Benes  held  out  for  the  plebiscite  as  orig- 
inally agreed  upon  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence his  country  might  have  received  a 
much  larger  share.  All  along  the  line 
of  the  railroad  through  Poland  on  July 
19  we  saw  excited  groups  at  the  stations 
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discussing  the  news.  There  was  evident- 
ly great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  the  Commission  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  when  Dr.  Benes  presented 
his  report,  it  was  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  just  one  vote.  Only  a  statesman  can 
see  the  value  of  compromise  for  the  sake 
of  peace  in  these  troublous  days  in  Eu- 
rope; the  lesser  men  and  the  mob  would 
fight. 

Dr.  Masaryk  has  held  all  through  this 
trying  time  that,  much  as  his  new  State 
needed  the  coal  of  Teschen,  it  needed 
even  more  the  friendship  of  Poland,  and 
he  has  lived  up  to  that  conviction.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  simple  dignity  of 
the  man  that,  in  speaking  to  me  of  this 
subject,  he  should  have  concluded  with 
these  words :  "  Now  that  the  matter  is 
settled,  I  hope  there  may  be  peace  be- 
tween us  and  Poland." 

Universally  beloved,  his  influence  enor- 
mous, unfortunately  his  actual  power  is 
very  limited.  This  is  most  to  be  regretted 
in  the  course  taken  by  the  new  State  in 
regard  to  two  of  the  six  races  which 
make  up  the  population — the  German  Bo- 
hemians and  the  Slovaks.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  new  State  was  formed,  two 
years  ago,  even  the  German  element 
could  have  been  won  over  by  wise  treat- 
ment, but  that  now,  alienated  by  petty 
persecution  in  regard  to  language  (for 
to  speak  German  in  Prague  at  one  time 
was  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion),  and 
in  regard  to  industry,  where  they  were 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the 
Czechs  almost  universally  during  the 
first  year  of  the  republic,  they  have  been 
almost  hopelessly  estranged.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  actual  coming  into  being 
of  the  republic  and  the  election  of  Depu- 
ties of  Parliament,  according  to  the  wise 
system  of  proportional  representation, 
which  Czechoslovakia  was  the  first  State 
of  Europe  to  adopt,  and  with  the  elim- 
ination of  the  Kramar  anti-German 
group,  a  new  era  has  dawned. 

SLOVAKIA'S  GRIEVANCES 

It  is  in  regard  to  Slovakia  that  the 
greatest  internal  problem  of  the  Czechs 
lies,  and  it  is  in  Slovakia  that  their 
course  has  most  lacked  wisdom  and  that 
its  results  are  most  deplorable.  Two 
years  ago  the  Slovak  peasants,  suddenly 


freed  from  the  galling  yoke  of  the 
Magyars,  welcomed  the  new  State,  if  not 
with  enthusiasm,  at  least  as  a  relief  from 
their  sufferings  of  centuries.  Today  it 
is  the  common  belief  in  Central  Europe 
that  Slovakia  would  return  to  Hungary 
if  allowed  to  do  so — that  twenty-four 
months  of  Czech  rule  have  accomplished 
what  centuries  of  Magyar  effort  had 
failed  to  do,  namely,  brought  about  the 
adherence  of  the  Slovaks  to  the  Magyars. 

The  Slovak  peasants  have  been  alien- 
ated because  they  have  been  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  following  a  custom  hundreds 
of  years  old — the  custom  of  going  down 
to  the  rich  grain  fields  of  Hungary  to 
assist  in  the  harvesting.  In  return  they 
were  allowed  to  take  back  with  them  to 
Slovakia  one-tenth  of  what  they  had 
harvested,  enough  to  provision  their 
families  until  the  next  harvest.  It  was 
obviously  impossible,  on  account  of  politi- 
cal effect,  for  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment to  allow  that  system  to  continue, 
but  the  result  has  been  the  loss  of  liveli- 
hood by  the  Slovak  peasant  and  his  de- 
testation of  the  Government  which  has 
brought  it  about. 

The  second  element  in  Slovakia,  its 
"  intelligentsia,"  has  been  alienated  by 
the  language  prohibition.  Hungarian 
was  the  language  of  seven-tenths  of 
Slovakia.  The  insistence  upon  Czech  as 
the  official  language  and  as  the  language 
taught  in  the  schools  (of  which,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  new  Government,  we  must 
add,  many  new  ones  have  been  started) 
has  estranged  another  important  element 
in  Slovakia. 

When  the  Czech  soldier  returned  from 
his  truly  remarkable  work  of  the  war — 
and  mostly  in  foreign  countries,  be  it 
remembered — it  was  necessary,  as  he 
was  demobilized,  to  provide  employment 
for  him.  Too  often  this  was  done  by 
dispossessing  Slovaks,  always  under  the 
claim  that  they  were  Hungarian,  and 
putting  the  Czech  soldier  in  possession. 
This  method  has  been  followed  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  cases,  and  thereby  a 
third  element  of  Slovakia,  the  propertied 
element,  has  been  estranged.  I  was  told 
by  a  competent  American  authority  that 
altogether  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Slovakia  rivals  that  of  Bohemia  in  the 


IS 
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old  days  by  the  Austrians,  of  which  the 
Czechs  so  bitterly  complain. 

All  agree,  however,  that  Dr.  Masaryk, 
far  from  approving,  would  have  stopped 
the  practice  had  he  had  the  power;  he 
has,  indeed,  at  last  done  so,  but  at  the 
expense  of  losing  one  of  his  strongest 
associates  in  the  Government,  Dr. 
Kramar.  The  pregnant  reply  of  Dr. 
Masaryk  to  an  American  official,  who 
had  seen  many  Slovaks  dispossessed  of 
their  homes  and  was  trying  to  learn  the 
reason,  epitomizes  the  situation.  He  told 
me  that  Dr.  Masaryk  listened  to  what  he 
had  to  say,  smiled  sadly,  and  said: 
"  Much  must  be  forgiven  us.  Remember, 
we  are  only  in  the  honeymoon  of  our 
liberty." 

Czechoslovakia  is  the  bourgeois  State 
of  Europe,  as  Hungary  is  the  aristocrat's 
and  Jugoslavia  the  peasant's  State,  and 
the  people  have  the  virtues  as  well  as 


the  faults  of  the  bourgeois.  Czecho- 
slovakia is  a  country  where  every  one  is 
hard  at  work;  her  currency  is  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  that  of  surrounding 
States,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  had  the  courage  to  de- 
flate rather  than  inflate  its  volume;  her 
fields  are  planted  to  sugar  beets  for  ex- 
port by  her  courageous  people  while  they 
still  lack  wheat  for  their  own  consump- 
tion; her  industries — glass,  porcelain, 
textiles — are  running,  albeit  at  greatly 
reduced  ratio  to  pre-war  production.  Her 
coal  production  is  62  per  cent,  of  that 
before  the  war.  Her  people  are  the  most 
hopeful  that  I  saw  in  Europe. 

And  to  crown  all,  for  seven  years  they 
are  assured  of  the  wise  guidance  of  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  Altogether,  of  all 
the  States  of  Central  Europe  I  visited 
last  Summer,  Czechoslovakia  seemed  best 
started  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful modern  State. 


Winners  of  Nobel  Prizes 


THE  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  for 
1920,  it  was  announced  toward  the 
end  of  October,  has  been  awarded  to 
Knut  Hamsun  of  Norway.  Hamsun  has 
been  regarded  since  the  death  of  Strind- 
berg  as  the  greatest  living  writer  of  fic- 
tion in  all  Scandinavia.  He  was  born 
Aug.  4,  1860,  in  one  of  the  valleys  of 
Central  Norway.  When  he  was  only  4 
years  old  his  family  moved  to  the  far 
northern  district  of  Lof cden,  where  there 
is  but  one  day  and  one  night  in  the  whole 
year.  The  Taine  theory  of  environment 
might  well  be  invoked  in  the  case  of 
Hamsun,  for  the  depression  of  this  small 
northern  hamlet  shows  itself  through 
nearly  all  his  work.  His  education  was 
acquired  in  the  intervals  of  labor  per- 
formed in  many  callings — as  coal  heaver, 
road  mender,  school  teacher,  surveyor, 
farmhand,  lecturer  and  journalist.  He 
twice  visited  America  in  the  early  '80s, 
working  chiefly  in  Chicago  and  other 
parts  of  the  North.     At  one  place  he 


served  as  a  street  car  conductor.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  plays  and  a 
work  on  literature  in  America*  His 
book  "  Hunger "  was  published  in  the 
United  States.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  twenty-three  languages, 
and  the  total  editions  cover  65,000,000 
pages. 

Dr.  Jules  Bordet  of  Brussels,  eminent 
for  his  studies  on  toxic  actions  and  ba- 
cilli, was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
1919  in  the  domain  of  medicine,  and  Pro- 
fessor August  Krough  of  Copenhagen, 
a  well-known  oceanographer,  who  had 
made  important  discoveries  regarding 
sea  water,  the  same  prize  for  1920. 

The  Nobel  prizes  in  physics,  chemistry, 
medicine,  literature  and  peace  were  es- 
tablished by  Alfred  E.  Nobel,  the  Swe- 
dish scientist  and  inventor  of  dynamite, 
who  died  in  1896.  The  value  of  each 
prize  is  about  $40,000,  and  comes  out  of 
the  interest  on  the  fund  of  $9,000,000 
left  by  Mr.  Nobel. 


The  German  Shop  Councils  Law 

Analysis  and  Text  of  the  Radical  Measure  That  Gives  Workmen 
a  Share  in  Control  of  All  Factories 


THE  Shop  Councils  bill,  one  of  the 
most  radical  examples  of  economic 
legislation  since  the  war,  was 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly 
of  Germany  on  Jan.  18,  1920.  This  leg- 
islation was  not  initiative,  but  confirma- 
tory; in  other  words,  it  only  gave  offi- 
cial sanction  to  an  established  fact.  To 
the  adherents  of  trade  unionism  it 
meant  official  approval  of  a  rival  whose 
power  had  grown  ever  more  swiftly 
since  the  revolution;  to  the  employers  of 
labor  it  signified  the  end  of  arbitrary 
rule;  to  labor  itself  it  brought  mastery 
in  shop  and  factory  politics. 

COUNCILS  AND  UNIONS 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  these  work- 
men's or  factory  or  shop  councils*  is 
extremely  interesting.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  German  revolution  there  were 
formed  in  many  of  the  large  industrial 
plants  so-called  workmen's  councils, 
which  were  by  no  means  primarily  in- 
dustrial, but  rather  political,  in  charac- 
ter. These  new  organizations  aspired  to 
nothing  less  than  the  converting  of 
society  into  new  forms.  Their  strength, 
however,  did  not  spring  from  their  rad- 
icalism, but  from  the  fact  that  they  made 
themselves  extremely  useful  in  the  eco- 
nomic domain.  When,  after  the  revolu- 
tion, the  new  democratic  Government 
came  in  these  councils  were  called  upon 
to  dissolve.  This,  however,  they  showed 
themselves  frankly  disinclined  to  do.  In 
the  tumultuous  period  following  the 
downfall  of  the  monarchical  regime  they 
had  boldly  faced  the  employers  of  labor, 
dictated  and  threatened,  and  by  the  call- 
ing of  "  wild  strikes "  had  wrung  im- 
portant concessions  from  the  intimidated 
owners,  and  this  they  could  not  forget. 

Being  intelligent,  they  perceived  that 


*The  nomenclature  varies  in  English  trans- 
lations. "  Shop  Councils  "  is  approved  by 
Mr.  Redfield  in  his  translation  of  the  article 
cited   on   the   following  page. 


they  had  found  a  new  and  effective  in- 
strument of  power.  This  led  the  labor- 
ers to  turn  away  from  the  tactics  of  the 
old  trade  unions,  and  to  conceive  a 
strong  distrust  of,  the  policies  repre- 
sented by  the  union  leaders.  The  trade 
unions  had  not  allowed  the  revolution  to 
affect  their  traditional  policy.  In  No- 
vember, 1918,  they  had  concluded  a 
working  agreement  with  the  united  em- 
ployers' associations,  which  gave  the 
workers  a  voice  in  the  management. 
With  this,  however,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  workmen  were  not  content. 
Through  the  established  shop  councils 
they  saw  their  way  to  take  advantage  of 
the  employers'  difficulties  and  to  en- 
force their  demands.  The  leaders  of  the 
trade  unions,  seeing  that  many  of  these 
demands  were  extreme  and  destructive 
in  tendency,  refused  to  follow  them.  The 
attitude  of  the  new  organization  was 
that  the  old,  conservative  organization 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  and  must 
vanish  from  the  scene,  and  that  the 
workmen's  councils  must  take  over  its 
prerogatives. 

LEGAL  STATUS  OF  COUNCILS 
It  soon  became  evident  to  the  new 
Government  that  the  shop  councils,  con- 
scious of  their  new-found  power,  could 
not  be  reduced  to  subjection,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  political  expediency  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  sanctioned. 
In  the  Spring  of  1919,  therefore,  it  is- 
sued an  official  statement  which  assured 
the  councils'  continuance.  This  state- 
ment was  as  follows: 

The  workmen's  councils  are  fundament- 
ally recognized  as  representatives  of  eco- 
nomic interests,  and  are  grounded  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  promise  thus  Implied  was  fulfilled 
in  the  drafting  of  Article  165  in  the  new 
German  Constitution.  That  article  pro- 
vides for  three  classes  of  workers'  coun- 
cils— factory,  district  and  national — and 
it  opens  with  this  guarantee: 
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The  workers  and  office  employes  are 
qualified  to  take  part  with  equal  rights 
in  co-operation  with  the  employers  in  the 
regulation  of  wage  and  labor  conditions, 
as  well  as  in  uie  entire  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces.  The  or- 
ganizations on  both  sides,  and  their 
unions,  are  recognized. 

The  National  Workers'  Councils,  when 
finally  established,  together  with  the 
employers'  organizations,  will  form  the 
Reichswirtschaft,  which  will  handle  the 
great  economic  questions  affecting  the 
whole  nation,  and  will  be  empowered  to 
initiate  bills  before  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

When  the  Workers'  Council  bill  was 
presented  in  the  Reichstag  it  was  sat- 
isfactory to  no  one.  During  the  first 
two  readings  some  240  changes  were 
proposed.  The  Centre  insisted  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  "  forbidding  employes 
to  take  any  measures  harmful  to  the 
general  interest."  The  greatest  objec- 
tion raised  by  employers,  next  to  giving 
employes  virtual  control,  was  against 
Article  35,  which  compels  employers  to 
place  their  pay  books  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  fix  wages. 
The  Social  Democrats  wished  the  num- 
ber of  employes  necessary  to  form  a 
separate  council  reduced  from  fifty  to 
thirty.  The  bill  was  finally  scheduled 
for  action  on  Jan.  18.  Despite  predic- 
tions of,  "  a  serious  conflict "  and  "  a 
political  crisis,"  the  measure  was  passed 
triumphantly,  and  the  young  German 
Republic  stood  fully  committed  to  the 
most  radical  labor  reform  scheme  ever 
attempted  by  that  nation.  It  was  a  law 
that  fixed  the  relationship,  for  better  or 
worse,  of  German  labor  and  German 
capital,  and  in  large  part  to  the  advan- 
tage of  labor. 

On  the  day  following  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  Herr  Otto  Bauer,  the  Chan- 
cellor, emphasized  the  significance  of 
the  bill  in  a  public  interview,  and  pointed 
out  some  of  the  more  important  of  its 
effects.  One  of  the  first  of  these,  in 
his  opinion,  would  be  the  checking  of 
the  radical  element,  which  under  the 
new  law — with  its  proviso  of  secret  bal- 
loting— would  be  unable  to  influence  la- 
bor   elections    by    intimidation    in    open 


meeting.      Declaring   that   the   law  was 
inevitable,    Herr   Bauer   said: 

"  These  strong  radical  elements  are  pres- 
ent in  German  life  because  in  the  past 
labor  was  so  oppressed,  and  oppression 
breeds  such  revolts,  while  concessions 
make  safe  progress  possible.  Such  meas- 
ures as  our  shop  steward  law  are  bound 
to  come  in  all  industrial  countries ;  you 
must  prepare  for  them  in  America,  too, 
where  it  is  apparent  that  economic  forces 
are  shaping  a  conflict.  All  industry  has 
been  developing  at  the  expense  of  the 
worker.  The  more  the  machines  did,  the 
less  the  worker  was  permitted  to  count, 
until  he  became  just  such  a  thing  as  the 
machine.  The  war,  with  its  profound 
lessons,  has  made  the  world  realize  that 
a  new  economic  structure  must  be  fash- 
ioned in  which  the  worker  has  some  in- 
tellectual scope.  He  must  have  a  voice 
in  the  determination  of  problems  touching 
him  most  closely;  he  must  gain  an  insight 
into  the  managment  of  the  industry  which 
employs  him. 

ANALYSIS  OF  NEW  LAW 

The  law  contains  some  fifty  articles 
that  deal  directly  with  the  Shop  Coun- 
cils. Further  legislation  on  the  District 
and  National  Work  Councils  is  expected 
during  the  coming  Winter.  From  an 
analysis  of  the  law  given  in  the  Eco- 
nomishe  Statistische  Berichten  and 
translated  by  Arthur  H.  Redfield,  Trade 
Commissioner  at  The  Hague,  the  follow- 
ing main  features  may  be  summarized: 

The  Shop  Councils  are  elected  generally 
for  a  year  by  the  workmen  employed  in  a 
shop  or  factory.  Their  creation  or  disso- 
lution does  not  depend  on  the  employer, 
but  is  established  by  law  in  all  shops 
with  at  least  twenty  employes.  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  not  limited,  but  must 
consist  of  at  least  three;  jn  large  in- 
dustries every  department  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  council  in  the  General  Work 
Council.  The  councils  have  much  more 
than  merely  advisory  powers ;  they  are 
essentially  organs  of  control  in  the  man- 
agement. Article  34  lays  down  that  the 
Shop  Councils  must  further  the  economic 
interests  of  the  employe  as  against  the 
employer,  yet  must  aid  the  employer  in 
attaining  the  objects  of  his  concern. 

In  matters  of  dispute,  the  equal  power 
of  the  council  and  the  employer  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  provision  that  if  no  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  the  council  can  call 
for  a  decision  by  a  court  of  arbitration. 
"  The  employer  has  thus  been  compelled 
to  surrender,  indeed,  a  considerable  part 
of  his  power,  but  he  has  not  been  made 
subordinate  to  the   representatives   otf  the 
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workmen ;  he  has  been  placed  on  equal 
terms  with   these." 

The  activities  of  the  Shop  Councils  ex- 
tend likewise  to  the  commercial  part  of 
the  business.  This  is  logical,  inasmuch 
as  joint  management  brings  joint  respon- 
sibility for  ultimate  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  provision  empowering  the 
workmen's  representatives  to  sit  on 
Boards  of  Directors  is  similarly  ex- 
plained. Where  no  Board  of  Directors 
exists,  the  employer  must  keep  the  coun- 
cils informed  of  the  status  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  councils,  in  respect  to  the 
hiring  or  dismissal  of  employes,  are  given 
a  decisive  voice,  and  their  refusal  to 
sanction  either  if  they  consider  it  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  concern 
or  of  the  workman  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration. 

The  task  of  the  Shop  Council  is  not  lim- 
ited to  these  functions.  It  must  also  have 
supervision  over  the  calling  of  strikes, 
which  it  must  not  sanction  without  the 
taking  of  a  secret  ballot,  in  which  only  a 
two-thirds  majority  must  prevail.  The 
council  co-operates  in  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  of  work,  and  has  joint  con- 
trol over  the  welfare  work  established  in 
the  plant,  including  the  prevention  of 
accidents. 

TEXT  OF   SHOP  COUNCILS  LAW 

The  text  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tion of  the  German  Shop  Councils  law, 
namely,  Section  III.,  reads  as  follows 
in  English: 

FUNCTIONS  AND  COMPETENCE  OF  THE 
FACTORY     ORGANIZATIONS— A.      SHOP 
COUNCILS. 
ARTICLE    66.— The    functions    of    the    Shop 

Council  are: 

1.  In  factories  run  for  commercial  pur- 
poses they  shall  support  the  management 
with  their  advice,  with  a  view  to  co-oper- 
ating with  it  in  order  to  maintain  the  high- 
est standard  possible  and  the  most  eco- 
nomic  running    of    the   works. 

2.  In  factories  run  for  commercial  pur- 
poses they  shall  co-operate  to  encourage 
new  methods  of  work. 

3.  They  shall  protect  the  factory  from 
unrest;  more  especially  they  shall  call  in 
the  officers  of  the  Arbitration  Committee 
or  .of  any  other  agreed  arbitration  or  ap- 
peal body  in  the  case  of  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Shop  Council,  the  workers,  a 
group  of  workers,  or  a  number  of  workers 
and  the  employer,  in  the  event  no  agree- 
ment has  been   reached   by  negotiation. 

4.  They  shall  use  their  influence  to  se- 
cure the  execution  of  verdicts  of  the  Ar- 
bitration Committee  or  of  any  other  agreed 
arbitration  or  appeal  body  affecting  the 
whole  body  of  workers,  where  such  verdicts 

have  been   accepted  by  both  parties. 


5.  They  shall  negotiate  with  the  employer 
genei*al  conditions  of  employment  or  alter- 
ations of  such,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
wage  schedules,  and  in  conformity  with 
Article  75  of  this  law. 

6.  They  shall  encourage  friendly  rela- 
tions within  the  body  of  the  workers  them- 
selves, as  also  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers, and  they  shall  protect  the  workers' 
right  of  association. 

7.  They  shall,  receive  the  complaints  of 
the  Workers'  and  the  Employes'  Councils, 
and  they  shall  negotiate  with  the  em- 
ployer, with  a  view  to  rectifying  such 
complaints. 

8.  They  shall  direct  their  attention  to 
the  prevention  of  accidents  and  sickness 
in  the  factory,  shall  support  the  inspec- 
tors and  other  authorities  concerned  with 
their  suggestions,  advice  and  informa- 
tion, and  shall  use  their  influence  to  ob- 
tain the  execution  oi  factory  inspection 
orders  and   safety  regulations. 

9.  They  shall  co-operate  in  the  admin- 
istration of  pension  funds  and  housing 
arrangements,  as  also  in  other  factory 
welfare  work;  provided,  that  in  the  latter 
case  such  representation  is  not  forbidden 
by  trust  deeds  binding  upon  the  manage- 
ment, or  by  will  or  some  other  system  of 
workers'  representation  thereby  already 
instituted. 

ARTICLE  67.  Clauses  1  anu  2  of  the 
above  article  shall  not  apply  to  concerns 
run  for  political,  trade  union,  military, 
religious,  scientific,  artistic  and  other 
similar  purposes,  in  so  far  as  the  special 
aims  of  such  concerns  make  such  ex- 
ception necessary. 

ARTICLE  68.  The  Shop  Council  shall, 
in  the  course  of  cai-rying  out  its  duties, 
use  its  influence  to  avert  demands  or 
measures  on  either  side  calculated  to  in- 
jure  the   common   interest. 

ARTICLE  69.  The  management  shall 
take  over  the  execution  of  resolutions 
jointly  resolved  upon  by  itself  and  the 
Shop  Council.  The  Shop  Council  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  man- 
agement by  issuing  independent  orders. 

ARTICLE  70— In  businesses  where  there 
exists  a  Board  of  Directors  and  Where 
no  corresponding  provision  is  made  for 
representation  of  the  workers  on  such 
board  by  the  terms  of  another  law,  one 
or  two  members  of  the  Shop  Council  shall 
be  delegated  to  join  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, as  representatives  of  the  workers' 
interests  and  demands,  and  also  of  their 
views  and  wishes  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  factory ;  a'  special  law  shall  be 
passed  for  this  purpose.  These  repre- 
sentatives are  entitled  to  attend  and  vote 
at  all  Directors'  meetings,  but  shall  re- 
ceive no  salary  other  than  reimburse- 
ment of  their  expenses.  They  are  bound 
to  observe  secrecy  on  confidential  busi- 
ness communicated  to  them. 
ARTICLE  71— In  factories  run  for  com- 
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mercial  purposes  the  Shop  Council  is  en- 
titled, with  a  view  to  carrying  out  its 
duties,  to  demand  of  the  employer  that  he 
supply  information  to  the  Shop  Commit- 
tee, or,  where  there  is  no  Shop  Commit- 
tee, to  the  Shop  Council,  concerning  all 
events  in  the  factory  relating  to  labor 
contracts  and  the  work  in  the  factory, 
and  to  lay*  before  them  for  inspection  the 
wage  sheets  and  the  figures  necessary  for 
the  compilation  ojf  established  wage  sched- 
ules, provided  that  thereby  no  commercial 
or  trade  secrets  be  exposed,  and  pro- 
vided that  there  be  no  legislative  enact- 
ments to  the  contrary. 

ARTICLE  72— In  concerns  which  are 
under  an  obligation  to  keep  company  ac- 
counts and  which  regularly  employ  not 
less  than  300  hands  or  fifty  office  assist- 
ants, the  Shop  Council  shall,  after  Jan.  1, 
1921,  be  entitled  to  demand  that  a  bal- 
ance sheet  and  a  profit-and-loss  account 
for  the  preceding  year  shall  be  laid  before 
its  members  each  year  for  their  inspec- 
tion, and  shall  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
planations, not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  winding  up  of  the  financial 
year;  a  special  law  shall  be  passed  to 
regulate  the  details. 

Members  of  the  Shop  Committee  or  the 
Shop  Council  are  bound  to  observe  the 
confidential  nature  of  information  sup- 
plied to  them. 

ARTICLE  73— The  provisions  of  Articles 
70  and  72  shall  not  apply  to  concerns 
defined  under  Article  67,  in  so  far  as  the 
special  character  of  such  concerns  forbids 
such  application. 

Concerns  may  apply  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment' for  release  from  the  obligations 
of  Articles  70  and  72,  on  the  ground  that 
important  public  interests  make  this  ad- 
visable. 

In  cases  where  Clauses  1  and  2  of  this 
article  apply,  the  Shop  Committee  or  in 
the  absence  of  a  Shop  Committee,  the 
Shop  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  bring 
before  the  Board  of  Directors,  where  such 
exists,  its  views  and  wishes  relating  to 
conditions  of  work  and  the  organization 
of  the  factory,  and  to  have  them  repre- 
sented through  the  agency  of  one  or  two 
delegates  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
at  once  be  bound  to  call  a  meeting  and  to 
put  such  business  on  the  agenda.  The 
delegates  of  the  Shop  Council  shall  have 
an  advisory  voice  and  a  vote  at  such 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  74— Where  the  unemployment 
or  dismissal  of  a  considerable  number  of 
workers  has  become  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  extension,  or  restriction,  or 
closing  down  of  the  factory,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nical processes  or  new  factory  or  working 
methods,  the  employer  shall  be  bound  as 
early  as  possible  to  consult  with  the  Shop 
Council — which  shall  be  replaced,  in  the 
event  of  confidential  communications,  by 


the  Shop  Committee  where  such  commit- 
tee exists— concerning  the  manner  and 
extent  of  the  necessary  unemployment  and 
dismissals,  and  concerning  the  avoidance 
of  hardships  in  the  latter  case.  The  Shop 
Council  or  the  Shop  Committee  shall  be 
entitled  to  demand  that  corresponding  in- 
formation be  sent  to  the  Central  Informa- 
tion Bureau  or  to  any  unemployment 
bureau  indicated  by  the  Central  Bureau. 

ARTICLE  75— Where  general  conditions 
of  employment  are  to  be  negotiated  with 
the  employer  conformably  to  Clause  5  of 
Article  66,  the  employer  shall  lay  his  pro- 
posals before  the  Shop  Council,  in  s6  far 
as  they  do  not  rest  on  established  sched- 
ules. Should  the  parties  fail  to  reach  an 
agreement  as  to  these  proposals,  either 
of  them  may  appeal  to  the  Arbitration 
Committee;  the  decision  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  shall  be  final.  Final  de- 
cisions cannot  be  laid  down  relative  to 
the  length  of  the  working  day. 

The  same  regulations  shall  apply  to  any 
contemplated  alteration  of  conditions  of 
employment. 

ARTICLE  76— In  factories  where  over 
100  workers  are  employed  the  Shop  Coun- 
cil may  arrange  a  defnite  hour  or  hours 
for  consultation,  during  which  workers 
shall  be  entitled  to  bring  forward  their 
wishes  and  complaints.  The  fixing  of 
such  consultation  hours  within  Work 
hours  requires  the  consent  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

ARTICLE  77— Where  the  employer,  or 
the  factory  inspectors,  or  other  authori- 
ties conduct  an  inquiry  into  an  accident, 
the  Shop  Council  shall  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative who  shall  be  present  at  such 
inquiry. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

SPECIAL,  PROVISIONS  —  APPOINT- 

MENTS 

ARTICLE  81— The  general  agreement 
(between  employers  and  employed)  under 
the  regulations  of  Clause  8  of  Article  78 
must  include  a  determination  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  worker  may  not  be  made 
dependent  on  his  political,  military,  re- 
ligious, or  trade  union  activities,  on  his 
membership  or  non-membership  in  a  po- 
litical, religious  or  professional  organiza- 
tion, or  a  military  association.  They  may 
not  make  appointment  dependent  on  mem- 
bership of  one  of  the  sexes. 

The  regulations  of  Clause  1  shall  not  be 
valid  for  those  concerns  defined  under 
Article  67,  in  so  far  as  their  special  aims 
prevent  such  application. 

Appointments  made  in  virtue  of  a  legis- 
lative obligation,  trade-union  agreement, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  verdict  of  an 
arbitration  committee  or  an  agreed  arbi- 
tration or  reconciliation  body,  shall  in  all 
cases  take  precedence  of  such  agreement. 

The  employer  shall  alone  be  entitled  to 
appoint  a  particular  employe  on  the  basis 
of    such    agreement    without    co-operation 
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or  supervision  of  the  workers'  or  staff 
council.* 

ARTICLE  82— In  the  case  of  contraven- 
tion of  such  agreement,  the  Workers'  or 
Staff  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal 
within  five  days  of  knowledge  of  such 
contravention,  but  not  later  than  four- 
teen days  after  the  effective  beginning  of 
the   appointment. 

The  Workers'  or  Staff  Council  must  state 
their  reasons  for  appeal  and  submit  their 
proofs  in  their  negotiations  with  the  em- 
ployer. 

Should  no  agreement  be  reached  in  the 
course  of  these  negotiations,  the  Workers' 
or  Staff  Council  may  appeal  within  three 
days  of  the  conclusion  of  such  negotia- 
tions to  the  competent  appeal  body  or  an 
agreed  arbitration  authority. 

Appeal  against  an  appointment  and 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  or  other 
arbitration  authority  shall  not  have  power 
to  delay  or  to  cancel  the  appointment. 

ARTICLE  83— The  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  as  to  the  appointment  shall  be 
final.  The  appointee  shall  have  a  fair 
hearing  before  such  decision  is  given. 
Should  the  decision  amount  to  a  state- 
ment that  there  has  been  a  breach  of  the 
agreement,  a  further  statement  may  be 
included  to  the  effect  that  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  counted  as  terminated,  with 
due  regard  to  any  required  legal  notice, 
as  soon  as  the  verdict  of  the  Board  of 
Appeals  comes  into  force.  The  verdict 
shall  be  legally  binding  as  between  the 
employer  and  the  appointee. 

ARTICLE  84— Workers  who  have  re- 
ceived notice  of  dismissal  from  their  em- 
ployer may  appeal  within  five  days  of 
such  dismissal  by  applying  to  the  Work- 
ers' or  ^Staf  f  Council : 

1."  If  there  be  reasonable  ground  for 
assuming  that  such  dismissal  has  been 
made  in  consequence  of  membership  of 
either  sex,  on  account  of  political,  mili- 
tary, religious,  or  trade-union  activities, 
or  on  account  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  political,  religious,  pro- 
fessional,   or   military   association; 

2.  If  such  dismissal  be  made  without 
reason   being  given ; 

3.  If  such  dismissal  be  made  on  account 
of  the  refusal  of  the  worker  permanently 
to  perform  work  other  than  that  to  which 
he  was  appointed; 

4.  If  such  dismissal  appear  to  be  un- 
just and  a  hardship,  not  motivated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  worker  or  the  state  of  the 
works. 

Should  such  dismissal  further  be  made 
without  any  notice,  on  the  alleged  ground 
that  notice  is  not  legally  required,  appeal 
may  lie  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  such 
alleged   reason    is    disputed. 


*The  shop  council  is  divided  into  the  Work- 
ers' Council,  proper,  and  the  Council  of 
Office  Staff,  &c. 


One  important  aspect  of  the  law  con- 
cerns the  relations  of  the  shop  councils 
with  the  old  trade-union  organizations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  individual  attitude 
of  the  rival  organizations  to  one  an- 
other, the  intent  of  the  bill  to  make  the 
one  complementary  to  the  other  is  plain. 
Article  46  permits  no  misunderstanding 
of,  the  law's  intent: 

The  provisions  of  this  law  do  not  con- 
cern the  competence  of  the  economic  or- 
ganizations of  employes  and  servants  to 
further  the  interests  of  their  members. 

From  other  sections  it  is  clear  that 
the  law  is  not  intended  to  drive  the  trade 
unions  from  their  chosen  field  of  activ- 
ity. Article  35  provides  that  the  shop 
councils  shall  see  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
collective  labor  agreements  (originally 
concluded  by  the  trade  unions),  and  that, 
if  such  agreements  do  not  exist,  thcv 
shall  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of 
terms  of  labor  "  in  deliberation  with  the 
economic  associations  of  employes  that 
may  be  concerned  therein."  Most  evi- 
dential is  the  proviso  that  if,  by  a  col- 
lective agreement,  a  different  method 
of  labor  representation  be  binding  on 
the  establishment,  the  shop  councils  are 
not  included  in  that  industry,  and  if  they 
already  function,  they  must  be  dissolved. 
It  should,  furthermore,  be  noted  that  the 
shop  councils  can  sanction  strikes  only 
after  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  unions,  where  the  two  organiza- 
tions co-exist. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  present 
law  does  not  satisfy  the  Independent  So- 
cialists, who  clamored  for  a  measure 
much  more  radical,  fashioned  after  the 
Soviet  pattern;  the  bill  was  especially' 
opposed  also  by  both  conservative  or 
"right"  parties  on  the  ground  that  it 
constituted  a  radical  interference  with 
the  big  industrial  working  systems. 
Much  skepticism  has  been  expressed  in 
Germany  over  the  workability  of  the 
new  system,  and  future  conflicts  are 
predicted.  Owing  to  its  wide  ramifica- 
tions, it  will  be  a  matter  of  from  one 
to  two  years  before  its  feasibility  or 
failure  is  established.  The  number  of 
shop  stewards  to  be  placed  in  power  is 
estimated  at  over  500,000. 


Revolution  in  Italian  Factory 
Management 

Documents  of  the  Recent  Struggle  That  Gave  the 
Labor  Unions  New  and  Unprecedented  Powers 


THE  documents  herewith  presented 
reveal  a  most  important  stage  in 
the  attempt  of  Italy  to  readjust 
the  relationship  between  labor  and 
capital.  The  experiment  differs  in  ex- 
tent and  manner  from  all  other  Govern- 
ment experiments  of  the  kind,  though 
many  private  concerns  have  tried  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  to  bring  about 
a  more  equitable  co-operation  in  isolated 
cases.  Bonuses,  profit-sharing,  and  a 
certain  representation  on  the  executive 
boards  of  industries  had  been  won  by  the 
workers,  but  still  the  dominance  of  cap- 
ital remained  comparatively  unaffected, 
as  did  the  principle  of  the  wage  as  a 
commodity  depending,  like  any  other  com- 
modity, on  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Readjustments  of  this  character  are 
taking  place  also  in  England,  France 
and  the  United  States,  where  war  im- 
posed the  need  of  obtaining  material  at 
constantly  rising  prices  and  offered 
thereby  the  opportunity  to  the  workers 
to  demand  higher  wages.  After  the  war 
the  workers  held  the  whip  hand  over 
their  employers,  whose  chief  customer, 
the  Government,  in  many  cases  their 
only  customer,  had  ceased  to  buy. 

In  Italy,  however,  more  than  in  other 
countries,  special  industries  had  been 
founded,  or  existing  industries  measur- 
ably increased,  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Government  for  war  ma- 
terial, and  the  amount  of  production  had 
depended  almost  entirely  on  the  amount 
of  raw  material  from  abroad.  That  is 
what  made  the  economic  post-bellum 
crisis  in  Italy  more  acute  than  in  other 
countries;  in  Italy,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, save  in .  Soviet  Russia,  the  politi- 
cal and  social  repercussions  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  were  merely  incidental — 
pronnmced  where  the  Government  was 
weak,    but   scarcely   audible    where   the 

Cinvp.rnTrmnf  wns   sfrono*. 


The  documents  deal  therefore  with  the 
purely  economic  phase  of  the  transfor- 
mation which  is  going  on  in  Italy,  for 
this  was  the  hypothesis  which  the  Gov- 
ernment accepted  from  both  employers 
and  workers  when  it  promised  neutrality 
in  the  conflict,  and  intervention  as  ar- 
bitrator only  when  the  conflicting  forces 
seemed  to  be  in  sight  of  some  agreement 
on  which  it  was  possible  to  base  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Government's  decree  of  Sept.  21 
gave  force  to  the  agreement  reached, 
which  was  to  be  maintained  until  it  could 
be  entirely  or  partly  transformed  into 
legislation.  The  speech  of  Premier  Gio- 
litti  on  Sept.  27,  printed  herewith,  ex- 
plained the  whole  economic  situation, 
emphasized  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  outlined  its  project  for  future 
legislation. 

THE   MINISTRY'S  ATTITUDE 

One  great  problem,  however,  con- 
fronted the  Government:  Having  ap- 
parently abdicated,  at  least  during  the 
period  of  negotiations,  its  duty  to  pro- 
tect private  property,  could  it  resume 
that  duty  after  a  modus  vivendi  had  been 
reached,  without  any  advantage  mean- 
while being  taken  of  its  apparent  weak- 
ness by  the  revolutionary  forces,  both 
political  and  social? 

It  was  natural  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, the  revolutionary  forces  should 
have  exerted  themselves  to  their  utmost, 
and  that  in  maintaining  its  promised 
neutrality  toward  the  purely  economic 
conflict  the  Government  should  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  drawing  distinctions 
between  what  was  economic  and  what 
was  political.  When  in  doubt,  it  had 
usually  held  its  hand  and  assumed  that 
this  or  that  demonstration  was  economic, 
even  though  it  bore  the  red  flag  of  an- 
archy and  demanded  a  political  revolu- 
tion.     Onlv  in   a   verv   few   cases   were 
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property  and  lives  sacrificed;  armed 
force  was  not  employed  where  it  was  felt 
that  common  sense  would  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  a  civic  reaction  against  disorder. 
The  Socialist  Congress  at  Bologna  re- 
pudiated the  modus  vivendi  except  as  a 
means  toward  an  end — complete  govern- 
ment by  the  workers.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  also  repudiated  dictation  from  Mos- 
cow, and  resented  the  orders  of  Lenin 
in  attempting  to  have  it  discard  its  lead- 
ers because  these  leaders,  especially  Tu- 
rati  and  Prampolini,  had  placed  the  lib- 
erty of  action  of  Italian  workers  above 
the  Russian  Soviet.  Signor  Cicotti  said 
that  the  little  they  knew  about  Russia 
was  enough  to  remove  any  illusions  as  to 
whether  the  Soviet  system  was  applic- 
able to  Italy.  Signor  d'Aragona,  one  of 
the  leaders  proscribed  by  Lenin,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor,  declared  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
flict the  Russian  system  on  Italy  would 
be  followed  by  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, if  not  by  the  more  fatal  features 
of  the  Russian  revolution. 

BOLSHEVIST   DEMONSTRATION 

Nevertheless,  on  Oct.  14,  between  3 
and  5  P.  M.,  all  organized  industry  was 
suspended  throughout  Italy  by  Socialist 
orders  received  from  Moscow.  Trains 
stood  still  wherever  they  were,  end  work- 
men marched  out  of  the  factories  into 
the  public  squares  to  listen  to  excited 
harangues  in  support  of  Lenin  and 
Trotzky.  It  was  a  demonstration  against 
the  modus  vivendi,  against  the  rational 
resolutions  of  the  Moderate  Socialists  at 
Reggio  Emilia,  and  particularly  against 
the  alleged  insults  to  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment. It  quickly  developed  into  an 
anarchist  demonstration  after  the  work- 
ers had  returned  to  their  posts.  The  in- 
convenience it  caused  the  public  was  em- 
phatically resented  in  all  but  the- Social- 
ist press,  and  large  bodies  of  the  middle 
class  implored  the  Government  to  take 
drastic  measures. 

In  the  following  days,  Anarchists  and 
extreme  Socialists  were  arrested  by  hun- 
dreds all  over  Italy,  and  the  attempts 
made  to  rescue  them  from  the  police  and 
r^'Htary  were  put  down  in  the  usual 
C-i'-pian  way.  The  Milan  police  raided 
the  paper  of  Enrico  Malatesta,  the  arch- 


Anarchist — Umanita  Nuova — and  arrest- 
ed the  staff.  Malatesta  himself  was 
later  arrested,  and  everywhere  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  growing  support  the 
hand  of  the  Government  fell  with  more 
and  more  weight.  By  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber the  Government  was  openly  waging 
war  against  organized  transgression  of 
the  law;  strikes,  even  for  the  purposes  of 
demonstration,  became  extremely  unpop- 
ular; workers  became  more  and  more 
loath  to  assume  the  responsibilities  which 
the  Anarchists  among  them  had  hitherto 
forced  them  to  undergo. 

SOCIALIST  REVERSES 

The  activities  of  the  Government  were 
responded  to  by  the  public.  In  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  elections  held  in 
the  last  week  of  October,  the  Socialists 
suffered  significant  defeats.  In  the  mu- 
nicipalities, or  communes,  the  anti-So- 
cialist bloc  polled  twice  as  many  votes 
as  the  Socialists,  winning  64  out  of  the 
80  seats  contested. 

The  result  was  relatively  the  same  in 
the  larger  industrial  communes — Turin, 
Milan,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  Naples, 
Palermo — which  held  their  elections  on 
Nov.  7.  In  all,  small  and  large  com- 
munes, 6,600  had  made  returns  by  Nov. 
9.  Of  these  4,700  had  been  won  by  the 
anti-Socialist  bloc,  3,400  going  to  the 
Liberals  and  1,300  to  the  Popular  or 
Catholic  Party.  The  Socialists  were  left 
with  only  1,900. 

Both  Milan  and  Turin,  the  centres  of 
the  great  sequestration  of  the  metal 
works  last  September,  went  Socialist,  but 
while  Milan  fell  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  extremists  with  the  defeat 
of  the  candidates  put  forward  by  Turati 
and  Treves,  the  Deputies  proscribed  by 
Lenin,  the  Socialist  majority  in  Turin 
was  only  300,  which  was  considered  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
voters,  there,  by  a  large  majority,  belong 
to  labor  unions.  A  statement  issued  in 
Rome  on  the  night  of  Nov.  9-10  declared 
a  great  victory  had  been  won  for  the 
anti-Socialist  bloc  in  Florence — where 
the  people  celebrated  the  event — in 
Genoa,  Bari,  Pisa  and  Palermo. 

PHASES   OF  THE   MOVEMENT 
A  curious  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
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Sicily,  however :  Here  where,  in  the  gen- 
eral elections  of  a  year  ago,  not  a  single 
Socialist  Deputy  had  been  returned,  the 
municipal  elections  showed  measurable 
Socialist  gains.  In  Sicily  the  peasants 
had  seized  the  great  estates  and  begun 
to  operate  them  just  as  the  metal  work- 
ers in  the  north  had  seized  the  factories, 
but  in  Sicily  there  was  little  political  di- 
version, none  of  revolution.  The  Catholic 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Signor  Micheli, 
kept  the  movement  well  in  hand.  He  ex- 
pelled the  invaders  from  the  royal  do-- 
mains,  but  on  Oct.  23  he  published  a  de- 
cree which  would  regulate  the  relations 
between  the  owners  and  peasants  until 
legislation  could  be  introduced. 

In  the  metallurgies  region  of  the  north, 
as  the  modus  vivendi  went  gradually  into 
effect,  the  Government  resumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  had  allowed  to 
lapse.  It  hastened  the  evacuations,  re- 
sumed guard  over  the  property  when 
evacuated,  and  began  a  systematic  arrest 
of  individuals  accused  of  the  destruction 
of  life  or  property  during  the  occupation 
period. 

On  Oct.  23  it  was  announced  that  the 
Chamber  would  be  opened  on  Nov.  18, 
when  the  Deputies  would  immediately 
proceed  to  debate  the  projects  of  law  of- 
fered by  the  Government  for  legalizing 
a  new  relationship  between  factory  own- 
ers and  the  workers  and  between  owners 
of  estates  and  the  peasants. 

Meanwhile,  the  word  controllo,  which 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Italian  prole- 
tariat meant  merely  "  collaboration," 
"  co-operation,"  "  participation,"  "  veri- 
fication," &c,  had  returned  from  Amer- 
ica with  the  meaning  of  "  control,"  which 
was  translated  dominare.  So  when  the 
matter  comes  before  the  Chamber  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  lively  debate  as  to  just 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  controllo 
used  in  the  modus  vivendi.  As  early  as 
Nov.  7  the  Socialist  press  was  attempt- 
ing to  interpret  it  in  the  American  way : 
Cioe  partecipazione  effettiva  degli  operai 
alia  direzione  tfegli  stabilimenti.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bourgeois  press  still  ad- 
heres to  the  original  Italian  meaning: 
Cioe  come  semplice  vigilanza  da  parte 
degli  operai  all*  andamento  delle  fab- 
hvirha.      Thp.    Government,    it    is    under- 


stood, will  intrench  itself  in  favor  of  the 
Italian  interpretation — si  schiereHa  in 
favor e  della  interpetrazione  italiana. 

The  following  documents  throw  light 
on  every  step  of  this  remarkable  quasi- 
revolution  in  Italy.  The  prelude  occurred 
in  August,  when  a  demand  from  the 
metal  workers  for  an  increase  in  wages, 
&c,  was  refused  by  the  employers.  On 
Sept.  2  the  employers  declared  a  lockout 
of  the  men,  and  the  Federation  of  Italian 
Metal  Workers  answered  the  lockout  by 
directing  the  workers  to  occupy  the  fac- 
tories and  continue  at  work.  The  text 
of  these  and  succeeding  documents  is 
given  herewith: 

(1)   Employers'  Lockout  Order,  Sept.  2 

The  General  Council  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Employers  in  the  Metal  and  En- 
gineering Trades  is  of  opinion  that  the 
policy  of  obstruction  has  already  degener- 
ated into  a  condition  of  absolute  anarchy 
within  the  factories ;  that  it  has  created  an 
opportunity  for  a  concealed  white  strike, 
has  brought  production  to  an  almost  com- 
plete standstill,  entailing  a  useless  consump- 
tion of  coal  and  raw  material,  has  provoked 
repeated  outbursts  of  violence  against  the 
person  and  of  sabotage  against  property, 
and  has,  in  fact,  already  created  in  the 
engineering  and  metal  industry  so  grave  a 
situation  that  the  owners  have  only  ab- 
stained from  closing  down  the  works  be- 
cause desirous  to  prove  themselves  animated 
at  all  points  by  a  conciliatory  spirit. 

They  are  unable  to  continue  to  adopt  this 
attitude  in  view  of  the  latest  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  workers,  who  have 
not  only  occupied  the  Milan  factories,  but 
have  even  proceeded  to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  person,  including  that  of  the 
very  President  of  the  committee  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  negotiations. 

They  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  denun- 
ciation of  the  attitude  of  the  workers'  or- 
ganizations, who,  having  entirely  failed  to 
return  any  serious  answer  to  the  contentions 
advanced  by  the  owners,  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  breaking  off 
negotiations  and  have  urged  and  authorized 
violent  acts. 

The  council  resolves  that  firms  members 
of  the  federation  shall  proceed  to  close  down 
their  works  as  per  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  various  associations,  and  states  that 
only  in  the  event  that  the  existing  abnormal 
and  illegal  state  of  affairs  should  be  ter- 
minated will  the  owners,  on  the  basis  of  the 
considerations  advanced  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  negotiations,  be  prepared  to 
examine  the  demands  of  the  workers'  or- 
ganizations. 
TFrom  the  Corriere  della  Sera.  Sept.  2.  1920.1 
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(2)  Declaration  by  Federation  of  Italian 
Metal  Workers,  Sept  3 

The  Turin  owners  having  already  at- 
tempted a  lockout  in  their  factories,  the  own- 
ers' federation  announced  its  resolution  not 
so  much  to  proceed  to  a  general  lockout  as 
to  authorize  owners  to  close  down. 

The  Committee  of  Action,  therefore,  had 
foreseen  the  action  of  the  owners  at  its 
meeting  of  the  day  before  yesterday  and  had 
already  instructed  its  delegates  to  return  to 
their  constituencies  and  urge  the  workers  to 
seize  all  factories  at  the  first  sign  of  a  lock- 
out. The  prompt  decision  taken  by  the  F.  I. 
O.  M.  [Federation  of  Italian  Metal  Work- 
ers] has  thus  nullified  the  decision  of  the 
owners.  The  workers  have  everywhere  pre- 
vented the  interruption  of  work  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  owners  have  everywhere 
tried  to  remove  the  technical  staff  by  threat- 
ening  them   with   dismissal. 

However,  the  resolution  taken  by  the  own- 
ers remains  to  prove  that  the  whole  respon- 
sibility for  the  damage  caused  to  production 
and  the  disturbance  occasioned  falls  to  their 
account.  It  is  true  that  while  passing  their 
resolution— a  resolution  which,  professing  to 
be  only  a  simple  lockout,  really  means  war 
to  the  knife— they  at  the  same  time  pretend, 
as  soon  as  an  abnormal  situation  has  ceased 
to  exist,  to  be  willing  to  discuss  the  work- 
ers' demands.  But  in  order  to  force  the 
owners  to  a  concession  such  as  this,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  obstruction,  and  the 
Workers  have  been  obliged  to  occupy  the 
factories.  Let  us  hope  that  the  workers' 
firmness  in  continuing  their  policy  of  strug- 
gle and  self-sacrifice  will  end  in  inducing 
the  owners  to  take  further  steps  along  the 
path  toward  a  solution. 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  has  caused  some 
bloodshed.  At  Genoa  some  of  our  comrades 
became  the  victims  of  the  Government  mus- 
ketry •  during  the  assault  on  the  factories. 
And  because  the  press,  which  is  indignant  at 
the  alleged  outrages  on  the  personal  freedom 
of  owners  and  managers,  is  entirely  un- 
moved at  the  fate  of  the  victims  of  the 
rights  of  property— rights  more  sacred  than 
human  life — do  we  salute  these  victims  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  proletariat  of  the 
metal  industries,  and  determine  to  continue 
the  struggle  with  the  firm  intention  of  win- 
ning it. 

The  occupation  of  the  factories  in -no  way 
alters  the  orders  issued  before  the  period  of 
obstruction.  We  therefore  urge  upon  all 
workers  the  desirability  of  avoiding  any  use- 
less waste  of  time  in  the  factories.  All 
should  direct  their  efforts  toward  preventing 
the  disorganization  of  the  works  and  toward 
making  good  the  absence  of  the  technical 
staff.  All  meetings  and  reunions  should  be 
held  outside  work  hours,  i.  e.,  during  meal 
hours  and  at  change  of  shifts. 

[From   Avanti,    Sept.   3,    1020.1 


POSITION  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  orders  of  the  Federation  were 
obeyed  by  the  workers  with  extraordi- 
nary unanimity  and  discipline,  and  facto- 
ries were  occupied  in  nearly  all  the  large 
industrial  centres.  The  Government  tried 
to  effect  a  settlement,  but  the  employers 
refused  its  proposals;  the  Government 
then  made  it  plain  that  it  would  not  use 
force  to  eject  the  workers  from  the  fac- 
tories, as  this  could  not  be  done  without 
bloodshed. 

On  Sept.  7  there  was  a  conference  at 
Milan  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Labor  and  of  the  executive  of  the  Social- 
ist Party,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
support  the  F.  I.  0.  M.'s  action.  On 
Sept.  8  the  Employers'  Federation  met 
and  passed  a  resolution  demanding 
evacuation  of  the  factories  as  a  condition 
for  resuming  negotiations  (document  3 
below).  On  Sept.  12  an  important  con- 
ference of  the  workers  at  Milan  decided 
to  hand  over  to  the  General  Confedera- 
tion of  Labor  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment (document  4).  The  Committee  of 
Action  of  the  Federation  then  put  before 
the  Government  the  suggestion  of  the 
workers    (document  5). 

The  Prime  Minister,  Signor  Giolitti, 
now  intervened.  What  amounted  to  an 
ultimatum  was  presented  to  the  employ- 
ers calling  upon  them  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  workers'  control.  The  employers 
gave  way  on  Sept.  17  (document  6).  An 
agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the 
two  sides  at  a  meeting  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Signor  Giolitti  (document  7). 
On  Sept.  19  a  Government  decree  was 
issued  appointing  a  commission  to  give 
effect  to  this  agreement  (document  8). 
The  General  Federation  issued  a  state- 
ment giving  an  account  of  the  movement 
and  of  its  action  (document  9),  and  the 
Prime  Minister  in  a  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment defended  the  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   (document  10). 

The  documents  follow: 

(3)  Resolution  of  the  Employers' 
Federation 

The  conference  of  delegates  of  the  owners' 
group  of  the  General  Federation  of  Em- 
ployers has  examined  the  situation  arising 
out  of  the  conflict  in  the  engineering  and 
metal  workers'  industry.  In  view  of  the 
fact    that    the    National    Federation    of    Em- 
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ployers  in  the  Metal  and  Engineering  Trades 
called  the  attention  of  the  workers'  organiza- 
tions, from  the  very  outset  of  the  negotia- 
tions, to  the  difficult  situation  in  which  this 
branch  of  Italian  industry  had  come  to  be; 
that  the  workers'  organizations,  having  ac- 
cepted discussion  on  this  basis,  suddenly  and 
brusquely  put  an  end  to  it,  possibly  realiz- 
ing the  impossibility  of  refuting  the  facts 
and  arguments  advanced  by  the  owners  in 
proof  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  Ital- 
ian metal  and  engineering  trades ;  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  determination  of  wage 
scales  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  condi- 
tions and  financial  capacity  of  the  employer ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  workers  in  the 
engineering  and  metal  trades,  by  losing,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  six  months,  one-fifth 
of  their  working  time  and  diminishing  to  a 
greater  degree  their  already  scanty  output, 
have  provided  a  yet  better  proof  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  economic  conditions  they 
enjoy  are  in  fact  such  as  to  permit  them— 
as  in  truth  they  do— to  make  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  part  of  their  earnings;  express 
full  approval  of  the  action  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Employers  in  the  Metal  and 
Engineering  Trades,  and  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  F.  I.  O.  M.  should  have  chosen  to 
break  off  negotiations  without  any  attempt 
at  reference  to  wider  labor  organizations. 

They  further  note  that  the  policy  of  ob- 
struction, when  used  as  an  instrument  of 
economic  struggle,  tends  to  give  a  bad  name 
to  an  industry  as  a  whole  rather  than  to 
the  employer  only,  and  above  all  to  impover- 
ish the  country  by  a  wasteful  consumption 
of  imported  fuel  and  imported  raw  material, 
and  draw  attention  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  acts  of  violence  committed  in  the  course 
of  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  occupation  of  the 
factories  by  the  works's  in  the  metal  trade 
and  in  the  course  of  the  undue  appropriation 
of  industrial  stocks  and  goods.  They  note 
that,  in  view  of  the  repetition  of  acts  direct- 
ed against  liberty  of  the  person,  against  the 
rights  of  property,  against  public  lav/  and 
order,  acts  which  have  assumed  the  com- 
plexion of  public  crimes  and  of  a  subversion 
of  the  constituted  order  of  society,  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  a  pretension  of  neutrality, 
has  concealed  its  hesitation  not  merely  to 
keep  law  and  order,  but  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  State  as  a  superior  body  or 
force,  representative  of  the  national  interest, 
armed  both  with  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  civil  and  of  social 
life. 

And  further  note  the  ill-success  of  the 
phenomenon  of  control  by.  the  workers,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  were  as  yet 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks  and  of  the  organization 
existing  within  each  factory  before  its  occu- 
pation. They  declare  that  no  Italian  in- 
dustry can  survive  if  positively  deprived  of 
its  security,  and  that  th^re  is  no  possibility 
for  the  reopening  of  negotiations  until  the 
struggle  shall  have  been  reconf ined  to  its 
economic   aspects  and  discipline  and   author- 


ity   shall    have    been    re-established    in    the 
factories. 

They  once  more  assert  that,  as  long  as  the 
sound  instincts  of  the  nation  shall  continue 
to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
shall  rally  to  the  conception  of  their  duties 
and  functions,  the  employing  class  considers 
itself  bound,  in  the  general  national  interest 
and  at  the  cost  of  any  sacrifices,  to  refuse 
recognition  to  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
industry  can  be  made  the  battleground  of 
successful  attempts  at  the  subversion  of  the 
political  order,  which  would  conduce  to  the 
ruin  of  the  country,  and  to  abstain  from 
resigning  those  functions  of  direction  which 
it  considers  essential  to  the  task  of  economic 
reconstruction.  The  Conference  commissions 
the  Presidents  to  follow  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  struggle  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Federation  of  Employers  in  the 
Metal  and  Engineering  Trades. 
[From  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  Sept.  8,  1920.] 

(U)  Resolution  of  the  Workers 

The  National  Council  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  after  communication  of 
the  reports  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
F.  I.  O.  M.  and  of  the  Executive  Commitee 
of  the  federation,  as  to  the  steps  taken  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  struggle  which  has  arisen  between 
employer  and  worker,  and  after  noting  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  conference  at  Milan 
on  Sept.  5, .  1920,  agrees  that  the  logical  cause 
of  the  failure  to  arrive  at  any  solution  of 
the  struggle  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  employer.  The  conference  is 
of  opinion  that  the  extension  and  importance 
of  the  movement  do  not  admit  of  any  solu- 
tion on  the  simple  basis  of  the  dispute  as 
stated  in  the  metal  workers'  memorandum, 
and  that  this  historic  moment  sees  the  im- 
possibility of  the  existing  relations  between 
employer  and  employed ;  it  therefore  ap- 
proves the  conclusions  come  to  at  the  con- 
ference of  Milan  as  formulated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Confederation  of  Labor  and  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and 
adopts  them  in  its  turn,  and  votes  that  the 
movement  be  directed  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  assisted  by  the  Socialist 
Party.  It  resolves  that  the  objective  of  the 
struggle  be  the  recognition  by  the  employer 
of  the  principle  of  labor  control  of  the  fac- 
tories, hereby  proposing  to  open  up  a  breach 
toward  those  larger  conquests  which  must 
infallibly  tend  to  collective  control  and  to 
socialization,  with  a  view  to  an  organic  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  production.  Labor 
control  will  afford  the  working  classes  an 
opportunity  for  technical  preparation ;  it  will 
allow  them,  if  they  unite  to  themselves  the 
technical  and  intellectual  classes,  who  will 
not  be  able  to  deny  their  assistance  to  this 
high  task  of  civilization,  to  substitute  their 
own  authority  for  that  of  the  employer, 
which  is  nearing  its  setting. 

The  conference  urges  the  metal  workers 
to  maintain  with  all  their  force  the  positions 
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won,  calls  on  all  organizations  to  obey  the 
instructions  issued  by  the  Federation  of  La- 
bor, and  invites  the  Executive  of  the  (So- 
cialist) party  to  make  such  use  of  its  or- 
ganizations as  shall  conduce  to  bringing 
about  in  the  struggle  in  the  metal  workers' 
trade  a  definite  coluticn,  putting  the  .facto- 
ries in  this  trade  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  workers,  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

And  in  order  that  the  sacrifice  of  those 
who  are  fighting  this  bitter  battle  shall  not 
be  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties which  might  supervene  in  the  course 
of  a  prolonged  conflict,  the  conference  re- 
solves that  all  organizations  aid  the  metal 
workers  in  such  manner  and  in  such  pro- 
portion as  shall  be  laid  down  by  the  fed- 
eration. It  further  charges  its  executive 
officers  to  take  such  further  decisions  as 
the  situation  shall  demand,  and  reminds  the 
organizations  that  anything  but  the  strictest 
obedience  will  be  an  act  of  treachery. 

[From  Avanti,   Sept.  12,  1920.] 

(5)  Workers'  Statement  to  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  General  Confederation  of  Labor  has 
examined  the  problem  of  production  in  Italy 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order 
to  obtain  that  increased  output  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  an  equilibrium  is  to  be 
re-established  between  consumption  (enor- 
mously raised  by  reason  of  increased  de- 
mand and  new  conditions  of  living)  and  pro- 
duction (enormously  decreased  by  reason  of 
various  factors  arising  out  of  the  war)  ;  in 
order  to  reduce  imports  and  thus  hasten  the 
restoration  of  normal  exchange ;  in  order, 
further,  to  prevent  ignorance  of  industrial 
conditions  from  affording  an  opportunity  to 
the  employers,  on  the  one  hand,  of  making 
unchecked  statements,  and  to  the  workers, 
on  the  other,  of  advancing  impossible  claims 
for  improvement  of  conditions,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  a  modification  in 
the  relations  obtaining  between  employers 
and  employed.  Such  modification  should 
tend  to  permit  the  latter,  through  the  agency 
of  their  trade  unions,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
know  the  real  state  of  their  industry,  to  be 
acquainted  with  its  technical  and  financial 
workings,  and  to  be  able,  through  the  work 
of  their  factory  delegations  (being  off-shocts 
of  the  trade  unions)  to  co-operate  in  apply- 
ing factory  regulations,  to  control  the  ap- 
pointment and  dismissal  of  the  employes, 
and  thus  to  inspire  the  normal  life  of  the 
factory  with  the  necessary  discipline. 

In  order  to  attain  these  aims,  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  holds  it  essential  to 
proceed  Immediately  to  the  constitution  of  a 
committee  of  delegates,  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  either  side, 
which  committee  shall  work  out  the  details 
for  applying  in  practice  the  principle  of  the 
control  of  factories. 

[From  Avanti,  Sept.  14,   1920.] 


(6)  Employes  Accept  Principle  of  Control 

The  General  Federation  of  Italian  Employ- 
ers notes  that,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  occupation  of  factories  has  spread,  which 
proves  either  that  the  real  resolution  of  the 
federation  is  very  different  from  its  official 
resolution,  or  else  that  such  resolution  has 
failed  to  be  observed  by  the  body  of  work- 
ers. 

The  federation  deplores  the  continued  dem- 
onstration by  Government  of  its  failure  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  occupation  of  the 
factories  and  the  violations  of  personal  free- 
dom and  liberty  committed  by  the  workers 
have  transferred  the  struggle  from  the  eco- 
nomic sphere  to  a  political  and  constitu- 
tional basis.  The  federation  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Italy  has  been  the  first 
of  industrial  countries  to  have  to  submit  to 
such  acts  of  violence,  which  have  been  di- 
rected against  that  class  of  employers  who 
were  the  very  first  employers  in  Europe  to 
introduce  the  eight-hour  day,  and  to  whom 
is  due  the  successful  initiation  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  social  reforms  now  being  car- 
ried out  by  means  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
best-known  leaders  of  national  production. 
It  states  that  the  employers  have  no  inten- 
tion of  resuming  negotiations  until  they  have 
obtained  the  evacuation  of  the  factories  and 
thereby  obtained  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  such  methods  of  struggle  are  incom- 
patible with  any  civilized  order  of  society, 
herein  acting  in  defense  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  society  and  preventing  the  complete 
discredit  and  dissolution  of  the  country. 

The  federation  resolves  that  a  legal  and 
normal  state  of  affairs  must  be  restored  in 
the  occupied  factories,  and  maintains  the 
positive  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  au- 
thority and  discipline  in  the  factories,  -pend- 
ing the  application  of  the  proper  regulations ; 
more  especially  must  the  authority  and  pres- 
tige of  those  managers,  heads,  or  employes 
be  restored  who  have  suffered  material  or 
moral  violence,  and  the  principle  be  estab- 
lished that  no  payments  can  be  made  for 
the  days  of  wrongful  occupation  of  the 
factories,  or  for  the  days  needed  to  restore 
a  factory  to  working  order,  and  that  suit- 
able compensation  must  be  provided  for 
damage  done. 

The  federation  repeats  the  statement  of  its 
belief  that  in  the  interests  of  an  increased 
production  (an  essential  factor  in  the  na- 
tional salvation)  it  is  necessary  that  the  ex- 
isting state  of  antagonism  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employed  class  should  cease,  so 
that  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  em- 
ployers themselves  with  their  technical  and 
administrative  staff  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  manual  worker  on  the  other,  may  give 
rise  to  an  intensified,  secure  and  disciplined 
progress  in  production.  It  consents,  pro- 
vided that  the  other  side  be  truly  inspired 
by  a  like  intention,  to  accept  the  principle 
of  a  control  of  industry  to  be  carried  out  on 
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the  basis  of  legislative  regulations,  granted 
that  such  regulations  do  not  establish  any 
monopoly  or  superiority  of  the  trade  union 
organizations,  lay  down  the  principle  of  the 
co-operation  and  joint  responsibility  of  the 
various  factors  of  production,  be  carried  out 
to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  and  ab- 
stain from  interfering  in  the  freedom  of 
movement  necessary  to  industrial  undertak- 
ings. Nevertheless,  being  now  face  to  face 
with  the  Government's  announced  intention 
to  issue  a  decree  concerning  the  control  oi 
industry,  the  federation  invites  the  Premier 
to  make  its  own  co-operation— on  an  equally 
representative  committee  mentioned  in  the 
decree— absolutely  dependent  on  the  contin- 
gent evacuation  of  the  factories. 

Finally,  the  federation  determines  to  leave 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Employers  in  the  Metal  and  Engineering 
Trades  the  solution  of  the  economic  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  itself  and  its  own 
workers. 

[From  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  Sept.  17, 
1920.] 

(7)  The  Rome  Agreement 

Under  the  Chairmanship  of  his  Excellency, 
Signor  Giolitti,  after  prolonged  discussion, 
the  parties  came  to  the  following  agreement: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  metal  work- 
ers demanded,  and  the  employers  refused, 
back  payment  of  wage  increases  and  also 
payment  for  the  occupation  days,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  employers  in  their  turn  de- 
manded, and  the  workers  refused,  compen- 
sation for  ascertained  losses ; 

In  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  reck- 
oning output,  the  parties  agree  that  the  new 
rates  of  pay,  instead  of  running  from  the 
date  of  the  normal  resumption  of  work,  shall 
run  from  July  15  of  the  current  year,  but 
shall  exclude  the  payment  of  any  other  com- 
pensation subsequent  to  the  day  when  the 
factories  were  occupied. 

In  the  case  of  factories  occupied  which 
are  not  included  in  the  metal  trades  agree- 
ment, the  general  principle  of  agreement 
shall  be  to  balance  ascertained  losses  against 
ascertained  output,  reserving  to  any  parties 
the  right  to  proceed  to  fair  and  just  agree- 
ments in  all  cases. 

The  eventual  sums  agreed  upon  shall  be 
distributed  in  due  proportions  to  all  who 
were  in  employment  on  the  day  preceding 
the  day  of  occupation. 

Be  it  noted  that  the  employers'  representa- 
tives cannot,  by  reason  of  the  explicit  in- 
structions conferred  upon  them,  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  President  of  the  Council 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  for  the  re-ad- 
mission to  work  of  the  workers,  and  hereby 
declare  that  submission  to  these  proposals 
is  only  made  as  to  an  act  of  authority,  the 
responsibility  for  which  they  leave  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

By  whose  hands  the  present  text  has  been 
drawn   up   and   shall   remain   deposited   with 


the  Cabinet  of  his  Excellency,  the  President 
of  the  council. 
[From  Avanti,   Sept.  21,   1920.] 

(8)    The   Government  Decree 
President  op  the  Council  of  Ministers 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General 
Federation  of  Labor  has  formulated  the  re- 
quest for  modification  of  the  relations 
hitherto  obtaining  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed to  the  effect  that  the  latter,  through 
the  agency  of  their  trade  unions,  may  ac- 
quire an  opportunity  of  collaborating 
[controllo]  in  industry,  and  that  such  re- 
quest was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that 
it  was  proposed  together  with  the  acquisition 
of  such  participation  to  seek  an  improvement 
in  the  disciplinary  relations  between  employ- 
ers and  employed,  and  to  effect  an  increase 
in  production,  an  increase  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  the  necessary  preliminary  condition  for 
any  energetic  resumption  of  the  national 
economic  life ; 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Employers  in  its  turn  is  not  opposed 
to  the  experiment  of  introducing  a  plan  of 
collaboration  [comtrollo]  by  the  organized 
workers  with  the  aims  and  objects  mentioned 
above ; 

The   President   of   the   Council  of  Ministers 
takes  note  of  this   agreement  and 
DECREES : 

A  commission  shall  be  constituted  of  equal 
members  from  each  side,  consisting  of  six 
members  named  by  the  General  Federation 
of  Employers  and  six  named  by  the  General 
Federation  of  Labor,  each  of  these  panels  to 
include  two  members  representing  technical 
or  office  work ;  such  commission  to  formulate 
proposals  which  shall  serve  the  Government 
as  the  basis  for  a  bill  embodying  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  on  the  principle  of 
the  workers'  intervention  in  technical  and 
financial  management  or  in  working  ad- 
ministration. 

The  said  commission  shall  within  one  week 
formulate  suggestions  for  solving  the  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  out  of  the  application 
of  factory  rules  and  the  appointment  and 
dismissal   of  Workers. 

Workers  of  all  classes  shall  resume  their 
employment.  Should  it,  however,  prove  im- 
possible to  re-instate  workers  or  foremen 
into  their  former  employment,  a  committee 
constituted  of  two  members  chosen  by  the 
employers  and  two  members  chosen  by  the 
workers  shall  decide  on  the  measure  to  be 
adopted.  GIOLITTI, 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

Rome,    Sept.,  19,   1920. 

[From  Avanti,   Sept.  21.] 

(9)  Statement  of  General  Confederation 
of  Labor 
The  great  struggle  begun  by  the  metal 
workers  and  then  extended  to  other  classes 
of  workers  is  approaching  its  end  with  the 
termination  of  the  referendum  taken  by  F.  I. 
O.  M.,  a  referendum  which  has  proved  favor- 
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able  to  the  Rome  agreement.  Our  victory 
is  a  victory  undimmed  by  suspicions,  doubts, 
or  minor  defects ;  it  fills  our  hearts  with  joy 
on  account  of  the  conquests  we  have  made, 
and  with  pride  on  account  of  the  magnificent 
display  of  discipline  by   the  masses. 

Our  victory  has  humiliated  the  enemy  and 
forced  him  to  confess  that  a  revolution  has 
taken  place;  nevertheless,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  detraction  of  certain  individ- 
uals, who,  for  motives  of  revenge  (  or  of 
mean  speculation,  seek  to  lessen  its  great- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  the  masses.  Such  at- 
tempts must  be  promptly  answered  ;  accusa- 
tions must  be  disproved,  insolvencies  an- 
swered by  arguments,  assertions  refuted  by 
proofs,  and  creative  must  replace  destructive 
propaganda. 

Establishment  of  Participation  in  Factory 
Management  [controllo]  —  Opposition  has 
chiefly  concentrated  against  this  aspect  of 
our  victory,  which  has  been  truly  revolution- 
ary in  the  field  of  national  economy.  Our 
comrades  should  one  and  all  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  change.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion—as some  are  trying  to  argue— of  a 
project  of  collaboration.  The  kind  of  control 
we  demanded  (of  our  opponents  and  not  of 
the  Government)  was  a  trade  union  control 
organized  by  industry,  and  not  factory  by 
factory.  Our  opponents  have  agreed  to  our 
demand.  The  Government,  on  the  request 
of  the  employers,  intervened,  and  has  de- 
cided that  a  commission  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  from  either  side  shall 
formulate  the  terms  of  a  bill  concerning 
trades  union  collaboration  [controllol  in  the 
management  of  factories. 

Our  victory  is  thus  a  double  one.  First,  it 
is  a  victory  over  the  employer,  who  is  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  step  conceded,  and 
who  will  try  to  nullify  it  by  any  and  every 
means ;  second,  it  is  a  victory  over  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  never  dreamed  of  pro- 
moting such  a  bill,  but  lowered  its  flag  by 
agreeing  to  the  proposals  of  the  General 
Federation   of   Labor. 

The  workers  should  understand  that  there 
will  be  a  double  system  of  control.  The  first 
part  [of  the  decree?],  which  treats  of  the 
establishment  of  factory  management  [con- 
trollo]  on  a  legislative  basis,  admits  the 
principle  of  complete  collaboration  of  con- 
trol. The  General  Federation  of  Labor  will 
draw  up  a  scheme,  according  to  which  such 
joint  management  will  begin  in  each  factory 
taken  separately  and  will  afford  the  workers' 
delegates  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  financial  and  fechnical 
details  of  industrial  life;  in  this  way  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  to  conceal  the  real 
condition  of  any  industry  or  to  defraud 
either  worker  or  consumer  by  the  operation 
of  unlimited  speculation.  We  shall  also  have 
a  wider  organization,  industry  by  industry; 
th's  will  put  at  our  disposition  all  those 
factors  which  combine  to  keep  alive  and 
prosperous,  or  to  kill,  a  whole  industry. 
Trade  unionists  will  thus  be  in  a  position 
to  control  attempted   speculative  movements 


and  all  those  causes  which  produce  repeated 
crises;  they  will  be  able  to  pass  their  own 
judgment  on  the  working  of  our  tariff  sys- 
tem ;  they  will  know  which  are  the  favorable 
markets  and  which  the  goods  best  adapted 
for  those  markets ;  they  will  have  an  idea 
of  what  the  international  market  is  for  the 
exchange  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods,  and  will  be  able  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions, now  absolutely  lacking,  for  the  future 
communistic    order. 

The  second  kind  of  collaboration  [controllol 
will  be  exercised  through  the  factory  dele- 
gates, who  will  be  entitled  to  intervene  in 
questions  of  factory  regulations,  appoint- 
ments and  dismissals. 

Comrades  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  that  these  changed  relations 
amount  to  a  real  revolution  in  the  factories 
and  imply  the  abandonment  by  the  employ- 
ers of  what  has  hitherto  been  autocratic 
power.  But  it  must  be  stated  that  the  battle 
on  this  field  is  not  yet  over.  The  employer, 
the  hostile  party  man,  the  obstinate  critic 
of  trade  unionism,  who  conceals  his  want  of 
power  under  a  veneer  of  pseudo-revolution- 
ary enthusiasm,  will  try  to  delay  the  full 
fruition  of  our  victory.  We  are  bound  to 
urge  the  proletariat  to  keep  watch  and  ward. 
Frequent  meetings  should  be  held  to  cele- 
brate our  victory.  Still  more  frequent  dis- 
cussion conferences  should  be  initiated  all 
over  Italy  by  comrades  who  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  problem.  Only  by 
these  means  can  we  be  secure  of  a  final 
triumph. 

Evacuation  of  the  Factories  —  Besides  the 
special  instructions  issued  by  the  F.  I.  O.  M. 
in  regard  to  the  metal  works,  the  following 
gneral  principles  apply  everywhere:  By  the 
terms  of  the  Rome  agreement  the  factories 
must  be  handed  over  again  to  trade  commit- 
tees. The  employer  is  bound  to  submit  to 
such  committee  a  statement  of  the  estimated 
losses  which  he  considers  himself  entitled 
to  debit  against  the  workers  and  subtract 
from  the  total  output;  in  this  connection  the 
attention  of  the  workers  should  be  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  for  all  works  in  the  metal 
trade  the  principle  has  been  conceded  of 
payment  for  work  done  during  the  days  of 
occupation.  The  trade  committees  must 
obtain  definite  agreements  for  the  immediate 
reopening  of  the  factories  or,  after  the 
shortest  interval  necessary,  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  works  or  of  some  part  thereof. 
In  the  case  of  those  workers  entitled  to 
holidays,  they  must  follow  the  example  given 
in  the  metal  trade  and  try  to  get  the  days 
during  which  the  works  remained  "  closed  " 
recognized  as  holidays  and  not  as  work 
days. 

Re-employment— Sign  or  Giolitti's  decree 
clearly  states,  and  subsequent  decrees  imply, 
that  the  whole  body  of  employes  without  ex- 
ception shall  be  reinstated  in  their  employ- 
ment. At  the  employers'  request  the  work- 
ers shall  name  two  representatives  to  the 
joint  committee  charged  with  the  decision  of 
disputed  cases.     The  workers,   like  the  em- 
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ployers,  are  entitled  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee's judgment  the  case  of  managers  who 
in  their  opinion  so  conducted  themselves 
toward  the  employes  as  to  make  their  con- 
tinuation in  office  impossible. 

Collection  of  Funds— The  collection  of  sub- 
scriptions, as  stated  in  our  preceding  instruc- 
tions, should  be  continued,  but  without  ap- 
plication to  those  workers  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  occupation  of  the  factories.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  forwarded  to  the  General 
Federation  of  Labor  in  the  name  of  the 
forwarding  association.  Funds  should  con- 
tinue to  be  collected  until  all  have  sub- 
scribed a  total  of  ten  lire.  Members  may 
make  a  single  payment  or  pay  in  five  in- 
stalments, whichever   they  prefer. 

The  Committee  of  Action  of  the  Federa- 
tion, before  dissolving,  feels  itself  bound  to 
convey  its  warmest  thanks  to  all  the  organi- 
zations for  their  support  of  the  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle,  and  to  the  workers 
their  admiration  of  the  faith  and  discipline 
which  they  have   displayed. 

Further  struggles  lie  in  front  of  us,  but 
final  victory  must  be  ours  if  the  workers 
continue  to  be,  as  they  have  been  on  this 
occasion,  worthy  of  the  cause  which  they 
are    defending. 

Long  live   the   solidarity    of  labor ! 

Long  live  socialism  ! 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FEDERATION. 
EFrom  Avanti,  Sept.  26,  1920.] 

(10)  Signor  Giolitti's  Speech 

The  questions  raised  in  the  course  cf  this 
serious  discussion  are  of  such  gravity  as  to 
involve  the  Government's  whole  position. 
Not  only  our  home  policy,  but  the  future 
of  the  counti-y,  is  at  stake.  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
affairs  and  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  duty 
which  confronts  us,  I  believe  it  will  be 
proper  for  me  to  recall  the  course  of  events 
up  to  the  present   moment. 

"We  are  face  to  face  with  a  real  change  in 
the  social  order ;  it  is  useless  to  deny  it. 
Every  politician  and  statesman  ought  to 
realize  this  truth.  The  advent  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  (Industry)  began  to  be  apparent  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
attempts  then  made  to  arrest  its  course  had 
evil  consequences ;  these  movements  are  dan- 
gerous to  regulate  and  cannot  be  arrested. 

During  1901  and  1902,  under  the  Premier- 
ship of  Signor  Zanardelli,  in  whose  Cabinet 
I  was  Minister  cf  the  Interior,  another  vast 
movement  arose,  the  upshot  of  which  was  to 
establish  the  right  to  strike.  At  that  time 
the  town  laborer,  and  to  a  still  greater  de- 
gree the  country  laborer,  was  being  paid 
wages  absolutely  insufficient  to  support  life. 
Had  the  right  to  strike  been  denied  them, 
there  would  have  been  a  violent  explosion. 
■Wages  were  paid  amounting  to  a  single  lira, 
and  I  remember  strikes  to  obtain  rises  of  25 
centimes.  As  long  ago  as  1875  Signor  Ja- 
cini,  in  his  report  on  an  inquiry  into  agricul- 
tural   conditions,    had    shown    that    in    Lom- 


bardy  itself  wages  were  entirely  insufficient 
for  the  most  elementary  necessities  of  life ; 
well,  twenty-five  years  later  wages  had  sunk 
still  lower.  The  right  to  strike  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  most  elementary  rights  of  the 
free  human  being.  Subsequently,  after  rec- 
ognition of  this  right,  wages  were  more  than 
tripled  and  agriculture  progressed. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  had  certain  eco- 
nomic, social  and  financial  results.  The 
trenches  were  the  most  opportune  fields  for 
propaganda,  and  all  the  parties  made  impos- 
sible promises.  But  those  who  heard  them 
looked  on  these  promises  as  rights.  More- 
over, the  habit  of  serious  and  orderly  work 
disappeared— and  not  in  Italy  alone. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  certain  spe- 
cial industries  arose  which  were  dependent 
on  a  single  buyer,  the  State ;  and  the  em- 
ployer consented  to  grant  increases  of  wages 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  compensate 
himself  by  raising  his  own  prices  to  the 
buyer.  Another  consequence  arising  out  of 
the  war  was  the  unpleasant  spectacle  of  an 
ill-gotten  wealth  impudently  displayed.  The 
country  believed  that  with  the  end  of  the 
war  all  these  results  would  themselves  come 
to  an  end.     This  was  a  delusion. 

We  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  Signor  Fer- 
raris on  the  question  of  Government  inter- 
vention in  straight  conflicts  between  capital 
and  labor.  Here  the  Government  ought  to 
be  neutral,  watchfully  neutral,  except  where 
its  intervention  is  demanded  for  conciliatory 
purposes.  Were  the  Government  to  inter- 
vene each  time  the  workers  asked  for  a  rise 
in  wages  in  order  to  impose  such  rise  on 
the  employer,  it  would  make  industrial  life 
an  impossibility. 

I  advised  the  employers  against  proclaim- 
ing the  lockout,  and  told  them  that  they 
must  not  count  on  the  support  of  the  public 
authorities ;  no  promises,  therefore,  have 
been  broken  by  the  Government.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  Government  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  occupation  of  the  factories, 
or  ought  to  have  caused  them  to  be  evac- 
uated when  occupied.  In  order  to  have  pre- 
vented the  occupation,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  place  a  garrison  in  each  cf  the 
COO  factories  (supposing  such  garrisons  could 
have  arrived  in  time,  with  lightning  speed), 
and  thus  to  have  used  up  all  the  forces  at 
the  Government's  disposal,  leaving  none 
with  which  to  deal  with  the  workers  outside 
the  factories,  and  totally  neglecting  the  se- 
curity of  the  public.  I  should  have  been 
shutting  up  the  public  armed  forces  in  the 
factories,  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  a 
siege ;  or,  in  order  to  obtain  the  evacuation 
of  the  factories,  a  struggle  involving  grave 
consequences  would  have  had  to  take  place, 
while  all  the  time  the  Labor  Federation  had 
guaranteed  the  movement  to  be  an  economic 
and  not  a  political  one.  Finally,  the  posi- 
tive fact  of  occupation  had  had  a  precedent 
last  year,  when  the  factory  of  the  Mazzonis 
firm    had    been    occupied.     At    that   time   Si- 
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gnor  Dante  Ferraris  was  Minister ;  he  recog- 
nized the  occupation  and  dispatched  a  Gov- 
ernment representative  to  supervise  the 
factory.  Ought  I  to  have  imitated  this  ex- 
ample? Would  this  have  been  doing  my 
duty  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Signor  Fer- 
raris? [Laughter.]  At  any  rate,  this  dan- 
gerous precedent  had  some  influence  on  later 
occupations. 

But  in  dealing  with  so  vast  a  movement 
it  is  not  possible  to  apply  ordinary  stand- 
ards. The  act  of  the  worker  in  occupying  a 
works  from  which  the  owner  wishes  to  have 
him  ejected  is  an  act  of  defiance ;  to  employ 
force  against  him  is  to  punish  him  with  the 
death  penalty.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought 
myself  called  upon  to  intervene  in  the  re- 
lations between  employer  and  employed,  and, 
as  the  Senate  is  aware,  an  agreement  has 
been  reached.  [Signor  Giolitti  here  read 
the  text  of  the  decree  and  explained  that  it 
aimed  at  changing  the  structure  of  industry, 
and  at  allowing  the  worker  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  those  conditions  governing  his 
work  which  now  he  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing.] 

When  the  worker  is  acquainted  with  these 
conditions  he  will  be  able  to  calculate  the 
directions  in  which  he  may  put  a  successful 
demand.  Moreover,  the  decree  prejudges 
nothing.  The  joint  commission  is  to  formu- 
late proposals  which  shall  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  bill  aiming  at  the  organization  of 
industry  on  the  principle  of  the  workers' 
intervention  in  technical,  financial  and  work- 
ing administration.  The  same  commission 
is  to  propose  principles  of  factory  regula- 
tion and  of  the  engagement  and  dismissal  of 
employes.  In  this  way  the  worker  will  take 
his  place  as  an  associate,  and  not  as  an 
enemy,   of  the  employer. 

The  question  of  the  workers'  share  in 
control  has  not  now  arisen  for  the  first  time. 
The  principle  was  expressly  approved  on 
March  5,  3915,  at  the  meeting  of  masters' 
representatives.      The    Minister   of   that    date 


presented  himself  to  Parliament  on  June  26 
with  eight  legislative  projects  of  great  im- 
portance, and  did  not  get  his  vote  of  confi- 
dence until  July  »  *  *  I  also  recall  the 
fact  that  during  December,  1919,  Signor 
Reina  proposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
an  amendment  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 
(an  amendment  voted  by  a  large  majority) 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  to  pursue 
an  energetic  policy  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  abandonment  of  estates  and  to  insure 
the  laborers  against  being  thrown  out  of 
employment,  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes ; 
and  it  was  further  said  that  Parliament 
would  study  methods  of  proceeding  to  expro- 
priate estates  which  had  been  abandoned  or 
undercultivated,  for  the  benefit  of  co-opera- 
tive societies  of  workers,  and  that  it  would 
introduce  joint  control  of  the  factories  by 
the  workers.  It  is  unjust  of  Signor  Ferraris 
to  be  astonished  at  my  having  failed  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  fortnight,  when  he 
did  nothing  at  all,  during  the  whole  year 
he  was  in  office,  to  prevent  those  events 
which  have  come  to  a  climax  in  the  last  few 
months. 

At  the  present  moment  factories  are  being 
evacuated  every  day ;  I  hope  that  regular 
work  will  be  restarted.  The  Prefects,  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  police  force  have 
fully  done  their  duty  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  they  received,  and  I  thank  Signor 
Frascara  for  his  grateful  allusion  to  those 
of  the  men  who  died  in  defense  of  their 
duty.  Their  memory  should  be  sacred  in 
our  eyes,  as  of  soldiers  who  have  fallen  for 
their    country. 

The  Government  will  weigh  any  advice 
from  whatsoever  quarter,  and  will  try  to 
draft  as  perfect  a  bill  as  possible  to  lay 
before  Parliament.  Whether  it  be  Senate  or 
Chamber  which  today  owns  the  elements 
capable  of  completing  this  great  task,  we 
ought,  all  of  us  together,  to  be  convinced 
that  the  future  of  our  country  chiefly  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
social  question  shall  be  solved. 
[From  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  Sept.. 28,  1920] 


How  Albania  Won  Independence 

By  C.  A.   CHEKREZI 

i Albania  n    Representative    in    the    United    States] 


A  YEAR  ago  there  was  a  widespread 
belief,  not  to  say  conviction,  that 
the  prospect  of  an  independent  Al- 
bania was  very  precarious.  This  belief 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  young 
nation  was  standing  out  in  the  world  all 
by  itself,  with  no  support  from  any 
power,  great  or  small,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  great  number  of  enemies 
who  were  bent  on  her  complete  destruc- 
tion. 

There  was  Italy,  with  her  claims  on 
the  chief  seaport  of  Albania — Valona — 
and  with  her  demand  for  a  protectorate, 
which  would  have  nullified  entirely  the 
principle  of  independence.  Italy's  claims 
and  her  willingness  to  bargain  away 
Albanian  territories  for  concessions  else- 
where also  opened  the  door  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  Albania.  More  perilous 
was  the  fact  that  the  Peace  Conference 
had  favorably  passed  upon  the  Italian 
claims  in  Albania. 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  Greek 
Premier  Venizelos,  whose  striking  per- 
sonality outshone  every  other  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  with  his  claims  on 
Southern  Albania  and  his  readiness  to 
compromise  with  Italy,  was  another  po- 
tent source  of  danger  for  the  unpro- 
tected and  defenseless  Albanian  nation. 
The  claims  of  Jugoslavia  on  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Albania,  too,  constituted 
a  definite  force  for  dismemberment,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  England  and 
France  were  favoring  the  Jugoslav 
claims,  just  as  they  were  supporting  the 
Greek  claims — oftentimes  for  the  secret 
purpose  of  combating  Italy's  imperial- 
istic aspirations  in  Albania. 

To  make  matters  still  worse,  Italy 
was  already  in  occupation  of  more  terri- 
tory than  she  was  claiming;  some  of 
this  she  was  holding  with  a  view  of 
compromising  with  her  rivals.  France 
was  in  actual  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories which  she  was  keeping  in  trust 
for  Greece  and  Serbia  respectively.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  there  should  have 
existed  the  belief  that  the  possibility  of 


an  independent  Albania  was  problemat- 
ical. 

What  a  strange  contrast  to  this  out- 
look is  now  presented  by  Albania!  And 
what  spectacular  changes  have  taken 
place  within  a  few  months,  altering  the 
situation  entirely!  Somehow  the  Peace 
Conference — or  its  successor,  the  Su- 
preme Council — has  practically  held  its 
hands  off  from  Albanian  affairs,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  little  nation.  More  strange 
is  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  must 
have  taken  place  in  high  French  circles, 
as  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  French 
military  authorities  in  turning  over  to 
the  Albanian  Government  the  vital  Prov- 
inces of  Scutari  and  Koritza,  in  May, 
1920 — provinces  which  she  had  been 
holding  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
transferring  them  to  Serbia  and  Greece, 
respectively. 

iBut  the  most  spectacular  event  was 
the  struggle  with  Italy,  which  began 
early  in  June  last,  and  continued  until 
about  the  end  of  July,  with  a  complete 
triumph  for  Albania.  Several  weeks  of 
fierce  fighting  between  the  Albanians 
and  the  Italians  ended  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  latter  from  Albania  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  the  powerful  and 
modern  fortress  of  Valona,  which  was 
held  as  a  last  resort  by  the  Italians, 
was  eventually  turned  over  to  the  Al- 
banian Government.  That  Government 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  territories 
assigned  to  the  Albanian  State  by  the 
London  Conference  of   1912-1913. 

Italy,  the  very  power  that  was  fatally 
in  the  way  of  Albania's  independence 
and  national  unity,  not  only  has  been 
compelled  to  give  up  all  its  claims,  which 
the  Peace  Conference  had  recognized, 
such  as  the  protectorate  and  the  per- 
petual possession  of  Valona,  but  has  now 
become,  by  the  clauses  of  the  Italian- 
Albanian  agreement,  signed  at  Tirana 
on  Aug.  2,  1920,  the  guarantor  of  those 
two  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty 
over  the  young  State,  with  the  result 
that   there   exist  now  the   most   cordial 
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relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Thus  has  Albania  won  recognition  of 
her  Statehood  from  the  power  that  was 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  it  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  con- 
flict with  Italy  had  also  the  salutary  ef- 
fect of  sobering  the  claims  of  the  Serbs 
and  the  Greeks,  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  induced  to  find  a  modus  vivendi 
with  Albania.  In  consequence,  the  con- 
flicting claims  between  these  two  coun- 
tries and  Albania  are  no  longer  a  cause 
for  direct  strife,  the  agreement  being 
that  the  issues  are  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Peace  Conference.  In  this  man- 
ner Albania  is  actually  at  peace  with  her 
neighbors,  and  the  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  make  that  peace  perma- 
nent. 

How  was  this  complete  change  of  pol- 
icy toward  Albania  brought  about?  The 
answer  is  clear:  It  was  effected  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  American  Government 
intervened  on  behalf  of  Albania,  and  ac- 
tually saved  her  from  destruction  and 
dismemberment.  The  first  intervention 
took  place  after  the  Supreme  Council 
had  agreed  on  applying  to  Albania  the 
provisions  of  the  secret  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, which  partitioned  her  territories 
among  the  Italians,  Greeks  and  Serbians. 
President  Wilson  caused  this  decision  to 
be  reconsidered;  but  immediately  upon 
the  departure  of  the  American  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Supreme  Council  the 
great  European  powers,  left  alone,  re- 
verted again  to  the  policy  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  Albania.  In  the  session 
of  Jan.  14,  1920,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  decreed  anew  the  complete  par- 
tition of  Albania  among  the  Italians, 
Serbs  and  Greeks.  When  all  again  seemed 
lost  President  Wilson  came  out  in  his 
Adriatic  notes,  and  vigorously  opposed 
the  plan  of  partition.  Thanks  to  the 
moral  influence  of  America  alone,  the 
plan  of  partition  was  definitely  discard- 
ed; the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  awakened  the  dormant  lib- 
eral forces  of  Europe,  which  therewith 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  just  cause 
of  Albania,  with  the  result  that  the  grim 
phantom  of  destruction  was  forever  ban- 
ished. 


Not  less  striking  is  the  internal  trans- 
formation that  ha  taken  place  in  Alba- 
nia within  the  last  few  months.  The 
people,  who  had  been  distracted  and  dis- 
united as  a  result  of  continuous  foreign 
interference,  have  found  an  opportunity 
to  unite  and  mold  themselves  into  a  sin- 
gle national  entity,  with  the  transcendent 
aspiration  to  preserve  the  national  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of 
their  country  at  all  costs.  Regional  and 
religious  differences,  which  were  former- 
ly played  upon  by  foreign  powers,  have 
disappeared  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
now  but  one  authority  over  the  whole 
people,  the  authority  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment established  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Albanian  people  assembled 
in  Parliament — a  Parliament  to  which 
the  Government  is  strictly  responsible. 
This  Government,  with  its  seat  at  Tira- 
na, has  been  in  undisturbed  power  for 
more  than  a  year.  It  has  not  only  won 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  has 
also  established  law  and  order  through- 
out the  Albanian  territories,  one  might 
candidly  say,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
impotent  Turkish  occupation  made  Al- 
bania a  synonym  for  anarchy  and  law- 
lessness. The  turbulent  elements  that 
were  frequently  preying  upon  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  such  as  the  noto- 
rious faction  of  Essad  Pasha,  have  been 
completely  and  pitilessly  run  down  by 
the  organized  forces  of  the  Government; 
their  leaders  have  been  brought  before 
courts-martial  and  received  exemplary 
punishment. 

The  Tirana  Government  has  already 
set  out  to  organize  the  nation.  Schools 
are  being  opened  in  a  country  where 
teaching  was  deliberately  prohibited  by 
former  conquering  powers,  such  as  the 
Turks,  and  negotiations  are  now  being 
carried  on  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  university  modeled  on  Robert 
College  at  Constantinople.  But  the  chief 
attention  of  the  Albanian  Government 
is  turned  toward  the  development  of  the 
large  resources  of  the  country,  especially 
its  mineral  resources,  including  iron, 
copper,  oil,  asphalt,  coal,  together  with 
the  splendid  water  power  the  country  is 
provided  with.  However,  in  order  to 
make  possible  this  development,  the  first 
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essential  is  the  construction  of  roads, 
railroads,  tramways,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  out  in  quest  of  capital, 
which  the  Albanian  people  want  to  have 
come  from  America.  Unfortunately,  the 
fact  that  Albania  has  not  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  acts  as  a  bar 
to  the  employment  of  American  capital 
in  that  country.  The  people  are  justly 
wondering  why  the  United  States  has  so 
far    failed    to    recognize    their    country 


after  having  done  so  much  for  the  actual 
salvation  of  Albania.  Certainly  the 
young  State  has  fulfilled  all  the  require- 
ments for  recognition. 

There  is  a  widespread  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Albanian  people  to  fashion 
their  institutions  in  accord  with  Amer- 
ican principles,  and  to  have  as  close  com- 
mercial and  industrial  dealings  with  the 
United  States  as  possible,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  countries. 


Internationalizing  the  Danube 


TWO  Commissions  on  the  internation- 
alization of  the  Danube  recently  met 
in  Paris.  The  first,  presided  over  by 
the  French  representative,  was  consti- 
tuted under  the  Peace  Treaties  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  ap  definitive 
statutes  to  govern  the  navigation  of  the 
great  river  immortalized  by  Strauss  in 
his  "  Schone,  blaue  Donau."  The  im- 
portance and  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking will  be  appreciated  when  one 
realizes  that  the  Danube  water  system 
passes  through  seven  different  countries 
and  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  2,500 
miles.  Under  the  Treaty  with  Austria 
the  Danube  is  to  be  linked  with  the 
Rhine.  When  this  is  done  a  new  water- 
way from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Black 
Sea  will  lie  open  for  internal  traffic. 
The  great  task  is  by  no  means  com- 
pleted, and  a  number  of  thorny  prob- 
lems have  not  yet  been  solved. 

The  second  International  Commission 
was  formed  in  June,  1920,  with  the  duty 
of  administering  the  Danube  as  an  inter- 
national waterway  pending  the  settle- 
ment to  be  finally  worked  out  by  the 
Commission  described  above.  The 
administrative  body  is  presided  over  by 
the  British  representative,   Admiral   Sir 


E.  Troub ridge.  Cordial  co-operation  be- 
tween the  French  and  British  represen- 
tatives has  marked  the  sessions,  and 
much  has  already  been  achieved  in  the 
interest  of  a  free  and  international 
Danube.  The  most  difficult  problem  of 
internationalization  was  solved  before  the 
Troubridge  Commission  came  into  ex- 
istence. The  Hungarian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment of  Bela  Kun  had  rendered  naviga- 
tion impossible  by  mining  the  river. 
These  mines  were  cleared  away  in  the 
Autumn  of  1919  by  Admiral  Trou- 
bridge's  own  squadron.  Since  then  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Danube  have 
re-established  a  considerable  body  of 
trade,  despite  the  crippling  effect  of  the 
coal  scarcity.  British  shipping,  espe^ 
cially  on  the  upper  and  middle  Danube, 
has  increased. 

A  new  problem  was  encountered  in 
dealing  with  the  boycott  of  Hungary  es- 
tablished by  the  Trade  Union  Interna- 
tional at  Amsterdam  in  the  Summer  of 
1920.  Hungary  then  blocked  the  river 
for  all  supplies  en  route  for  Vienna, 
while  Jugoslavia,  in  response  to  this 
action,  blocked  the  river  at  its  own  fron- 
tier. Both  blockades,  however,  were 
raised  at  the  request  of  the  Commission. 
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THE  LEAGUE  ASSEMBLY 

What  the  Delegates  of  Forty-one  Nations  Accomplished  in  the 

First  Session  at  Geneva 


TIE  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in 
history,  as  many  believe,  was 
marked  by  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Nov.  15, 
1920,  when  representatives  of  forty-one 
nations  came  together  to  contrive  new 
means  and  methods  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes.  In 
human  history  there  exists  no  parallel 
to  this  assemblage  of  white,  black, 
brown  and  yellow  men  of  almost  every 
religion  and  tongue,  all  united  by  a  com- 
mon desire — to  reduce  the  world's  wars 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Vast  and  bristling  with  difficulties 
was  the  task  that  confronted  these  men. 
Among  the  disconcerting  factors  were 
the  failure  of  America's  100,000,000 
people  to  join  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
President-elect  would  do  after  his  in- 
auguration next  March;  the  exclusion  of 
Germany  and  Russia  from  present  mem- 
bership; the  heritage  of  wars  which  the 
World  War  has  left,  especially  in  Turkey 


and  Eastern  Europe,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  maze  of  international  jeal- 
ousies, conflicting'  aims,  and  smoldering 
enmities  represented  on  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  itself.  In  the  minds  of  the 
French  delegates  lurked  the  spectre  of 
a  fear  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  would 
be  revised  to  their  injury;  they  went  to 
Geneva  resolved  that  no  part  of  the 
treaty  should  be  altered.  The  small  na- 
tions feared  the  monopoly  of  power  by 
the  great.  Burning  questions  of  racial 
equality,  notably  in  respect  to  the  Jap- 
anese, lay  alf  too  near  the  outwardly 
calm  surface.  Yet  the  general  mood 
was  hopeful,  and  when  the  Assembly  ad- 
journed, after  a  month  of  earnest  labor 
and  debate,  that  feeling  was  justified  by 
the  results. 

For  days  before  the  opening  session 
a  stream  of  delegates,  visitors  and 
journalists  poured  into  Geneva,  overtax- 
ing the  beautiful  little  city's  resources, 
though  not  its  spirit  of  hospitality.  The 
streets  looked  like  a  vast  fair  where  all 
the  races  of  mankind  had  met.  On  every 
building  fluttered  the  colors  of  many  na- 
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tions.  The  humblest  dwelling,  the  state- 
ly tower  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  even 
the  steamers  on  the  placid  blue  waters 
of  Lake  Leman,  were  bedecked  with 
flags  and  bunting.  Dense  throngs  were 
in  constant  motion  over  the  stately 
Bridge  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  which  the 
marching  delegates,  escorted  by  white- 
cloaked  Swiss  officials,  crossed  the 
Rhone  to  the  Salle  de  Reformation, 
where  the  Assembly  was  to  meet.  This 
plain,  prim  building,  reminiscent  of  Cal- 
vinism, was  guarded  by  Swiss  gendarmes 
in  blue  cloaks  and  cocked  hats. 

THE  OPENING  CEREMONY 

Dr.  Motta,  the  Swiss  President,  who 
was  to  be  honorary  Chairman,  led  a 
procession  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 
and  the  State  Council  of  the  Canton  of 
Geneva  to  the  place  of  meeting  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th.  This  procession, 
with  its  modest  military  display,  was 
cheered  as  it  passed  through  the  crowded 
rue  de  Rhone  and  reached  the  Salle  de 
Reformation  at  11  o'clock.  With  Paul 
Hymans  (Belgium),  Acting  President  of 
the  Assembly,  Dr.  Motta  took  the  seat 
reserved  for  him  on  the  dais. 

M.  Hymans  rang  his  bell  at  11:16  and 
opened  the  proceedings.  He  looked  down 
upon  a  sea  of  faces — Caucasian,  Indian, 


Mongolian — representing  almost  every 
racial  type.  On  the  left,  toward  the  mid- 
dle, sat  the  Japanese  delegates;  on  the 
right,  nearer  the  front,  the  Chinese  sat, 
bespectacled  and  serious.  All  forty-one 
nations  were  there,  except  Honduras, 
whose  delegates  had  not  yet  reached  Ge- 
neva. There  were  241  delegates  in  all, 
and  the  forty-one  nations  were  these: 


Argentina, 

Jugoslavia, 

Australia, 

Liberia, 

Belgium, 

Netherlands, 

Bolivia, 

New  Zealand, 

Brazil, 

Norway, 

Canada, 

Panama, 

Chile, 

Paraguay, 

China, 

Persia, 

Colombia, 

Peru, 

Cuba, 

Poland, 

Czechoslovakia, 

Portugal, 

Denmark, 

Rumania, 

France, 

Salvador, 

Great  Britain, 

Siam, 

Japan, 

South  Africa, 

Haiti, 

Spain, 

India, 

Sweden, 

Honduras, 

Switzerland, 

Italy, 

Uruguay, 

Greece, 

Venezuela. 

Guatemala, 

Impressively  M.  Hymans  declared  the 
first  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  be  in  session.  The 
covenant,  he  explained,  had  provided  that 
this  meeting  should  be  summoned  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States;  accord- 
ingly, the  League  Council,  on  May  20, 
had  asked  President  Wilson  to  issue  the 
call,  and  on  July  17  he  had  set  this  hour 
and  place  for  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Motta,  speaking  in  French,  next 
welcomed  the  delegates  in  the  name  of 
the  Swiss  people  and  Government.  In 
acknowledging  the  honor  that  had  been 
conferred  upon  Geneva*  he  paid  a  grace- 
ful tribute  to  Belgium,  declaring  that  if 
I  the  choice  had  depended  upon  new-won 
glory  and  sacrifice,  Brussels,  instead  of 
Geneva,  would  have  been  chosen.  He 
then  asked  permission  to  send  a  message 
of  gratitude  to  President  Wilson,  and  ex- 
pressed the  earnest  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  soon  take  its  rightful  place 
in  the  League.  The  land  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  he  declared,  would  not  turn 
its  face  away  from  a  plan  to  co-operate 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world.  The  spirit  of  Dr./Motta's  tribute 
to  President  Wilson  was  crystallized 
later  into  this  special  message,  which  M. 
Hymans  sent: 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  by  unanimous  vote  instructed  me  to 
send  you  its  warmest  greetings  and  to 
express  its  earnest  wishes  that  you  may 
speedily  be  restored  to  complete  health. 
The  Assembly  recognizes  that  you  have 
done  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man 


to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  League.  It 
feels  confident  that  the  present  meetings 
will  greatly  advance  those  priciples  of  co- 
operation between  all  nations  which  you 
have  done  so  much  to  promote. 
The  reply  of  President  Wilson  was: 
The  greeting  so  graciously  sent  me  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
through  you  has  gratified  me  very  deep- 
ly indeed.  I  am  indeed  proud  to  be  consid- 
ered to  have  played  any  part  in  promot- 
ing the  concord  of  nations  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  instrumentality  as 
the  League,  to  whose  increasing  useful- 
ness and  success  I  look  forward  with  per- 
fect confidence.  Permit  me  to  extend  my 
personal  agreetings  to  the  Assembly,  if 
they  will  be  gracious  enough  to  rece've 
them,  together  with  an  expression  of  my 
hope  and  belief  that  their  labors  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Motta,  M.  Hymans 
was  made  permanent  President  of  the 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  35  to  6,  and  took 
the  chair  amid  applause. 

DISPUTE  OVER  NEW  MEMBERS 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  work  of 
arranging  rules  of  procedure  was  begun. 
It  was  decided  to  appoint  six  commit- 
tees— or  commissions,  as  the  French 
say — each  to  report  to  the  Assembly  on 

*  See  descriptive  article  on   Geneva,   Page 
141. 
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an  important  subject.  While  these  were 
getting  under  way  a  general  debate 
began  on  certain  points  that  were  highly 
charged  with  electricity.  One  of  these 
was  the  admission  of  new  members.  Al- 
bania, Austria,  Azerbaijan  and  Bulgaria 
had  applied  for  membership,  and  when 
the  President  made  technical  objections 
to  their  admission  a  heated  dispute,  led 
by  Signor  Tittoni  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
was  precipitated.  Lord  Robert  said  a 
refusal  would  create  a  bad  impression. 
Bourgeois  and  Viviani  sprang  to  their 
feet,  demanding  to  know  whether  this 
implied  the  admission  of  Germany.  The 
British  delegate  answered  with  an  em- 
phatic No.  Tittoni  then  declared  in  a 
vigorous  speech  that  public  opinion 
would  refuse  to  exclude  any  State  on  a 
mere  technicality.  The  debate  waxed 
stormy,  and  the  President  was  compelled 
to  make  frequent  use  of  his  gavel.  In 
the  end  the  four  applications  were  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Commission  on  New  Mem- 
berships, and  the  question  was  postponed 
to  a  later  session.  One  important  result 
of  this  preliminary  tilt  was  that  the  way 
was  left  open  for  Germany  to  make  her 
application  at  any  future  time  she  deemed 
propitious.  As  France  had  threatened 
to  leave  the  Assembly  if  Germany  were 
admitted,  even  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  the 
Berlin  Government  had  no  present  in- 
tention of  pushing  the  matter  to  an  issue. 

LATER  SESSIONS 

The  official  language  to  be  used  was 
a  problem  that  had  to  be  solved  a  few 
days  later.  French  and  English  devel- 
oped almost  equal  claims  to  predomi- 
nance, and  it  was  finally  decided  that 
both  languages  should  be  used,  all 
speeches  and  documents  being  translated 
from  one  into  the  other.  On  Nov.  20, 
however,  various  Spanish-speaking  na- 
tions presented  a  motion  that  their  Ian- 
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guage  also  be  given  an  official  status. 
Eighteen  nations,  including  Belgium  and 
Great  Britain,  supported  this  request, 
on  the  ground  that  Spanish  countries 
represented  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the 
League's  membership.  But,  because  even 
two  languages  were  found  to  make  the 
proceedings  slow  and  cumbersome,  the 
motion  was  rejected,  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  the  Spanish-speaking  delegates. 
Already  the  smaller  nations  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  they  were  being  domi- 
nated by  the  larger  powers. 

Rules  intended  to  operate  for  the  next 
five  years  were  adopted  on  Nov.  30. 
They  filled  a  document  of  seven  pages 
and  set  up  the  whole  machinery  for  fu- 
ture meetings  of  the  Assembly.  The 
first  rule  decreed  that  it  should  meet 
every  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember. This  had  been  carried  over  the 
protest  of  Japan,  which  had   preferred 


two-year  intervals   on  the   score  of   ex- 
pense. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSIONS 

In  appointing  the  six  commissions 
that  were  to  make  reports  on  leading 
subjects,  the  principle  of  equality  of 
membership  was  applied,  in  order  not  to 
offend  the  smaller  nations.  But  this 
meant  that  each  committee  would  have 
forty-one  members,  a  cumbersome  ar- 
rangement, which  was  modified  later. 
There  was  a  spirited  fight  over  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  proceedings  of  these 
commitees  should  be  public  or  private. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  delegate  for  South 
Africa,  led  the  battle  for  publicity.  He 
was  opposed  by  M.  Viviani  (France),  a 
brilliant  and  redoubtable  adversary,  who 
rose  at  once  to  say  that  all  parliamen- 
tary experience  showed  that  committee 
meetings  should  be  private.  Lord  Robert 
in  reply  pointed  out  that  they  were  not 
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so  in  England.     His  motion  for  publicity- 
was  finally  defeated. 

Meeting  in  strict  secrecy  the  com- 
mittees at  the  session  of  Nov.  17  then 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  Chairmen. 
Out  of  twelve  Chairmanships  and  Vice 
Chairmanships  the  smaller  nations  re- 
ceived nine,  five  of  which  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries.   The  list  follows: 

Commission  on  admission  of  new  States : 
Chairman,  Antonio  Huneus  of  Chile ;  Vice 
Chairman,  Dr.  Juan  Callos  Blanco  of 
Uruguay. 

Commission  on  General  Organization : 
Chairman,  Arthur  J.  Balfour ;  Vice  Chair- 
man, Dr.  Wellington  Koo" (China). 

Commission  on  Tecnical  Organization : 
Chairman,  Tomasso  Tittoni,  (Italy)  ; 
Vice  Chairman,  Take  Jonescu  (Rumania). 
Commission  on  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice:  Chairman,  Leon  Bourgeois; 
Vice  Chairman,  Dr.  Affonso  da  Costa 
("Portugal). 

Commission  on  Finances :  Chairman, 
Count  Quinones  de  Leon,  Spanish  Am- 
bassador to  France ;  Vice  Chairman, 
Senor   Restrepo   of  Colombia. 

Commission  on  Disarmament,  Blockade 
and  Mandates :  Chairman,  Hjalmar 
Branting  of  Sweden ;  Vice  Chairman, 
Sefior  Aguer  (Cuba). 

The  Assembly  completed  its  organiza- 
tion on  the  following  day,  when  it  elected 
six  Vice  Presidents,  who,  with  the  six 
Chairmen  of  Commissions,  and  M.  Motta, 
the  Swiss  President,  who  had  been  elected 
honorary  President  of  the  Assembly, 
were  to  constitute  what  was  in  effect  the 
Executive  Committee.  Those  chosen  from 
the  European  nations  were  H.  A.  van 
Karnabeek  of  Holland  and  Dr.  Eduard 
Benes  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  non-Euro- 
pean nations  had  no  cause  for  complaint, 
inasmuch  as  they  captured  four  appoint- 
ments, distributed  to  Viscount  Ishii  of 
Japan,  Honorio  Puyerredon  of  Argentina, 
Sir  George  E.  Foster  of  Canada  and  Rod- 
rigo  Octavio  of  Brazil. 

DISCUSSIONS  AND  DECISIONS 

One  of  the  first  problems  that  arose  in 
the  main  body  of  the  Assembly  was  that 
of  amendments  to  the  League  covenant. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  had  pre- 
sented amendments  tending  to  lessen  the 
hold  of  the  large  powers.  These  amend- 
ments sought  to  establish  (1)  the  right 
of   small   countries   adjacent   to  nations 


which  began  hostilities  in  defiance  of  the 
League  to  maintain  trade  and  other  re- 
lations if  this  were  considered  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  a  clash;  (2)  compulsory 
arbitration  by  the  World  Court  created 
at  The  Hague;  (3)  regular  meetings  of 
the  League;  (4)  the  appointment  of  four 
non-permanent  members  of  the  League 
Council,  to  be  elected  each  year  for  four 
years. 

The  ensuing  debate  soon  revealed  the 
general  belief  that  non-participation  by 
any  member  nation  would  make  the 
whole  blockade,  as  a  weapon  to  prevent 
war,  ineffective.  Despite  the  feeling,  it 
was  decided,  on  Dec.  10,  to  leave  with  the 
League  members  themselves  the  right  of 
decision.  Other  amendments  were  de- 
bated later,  but  amendments,  as  a  whole, 
including  attempts  to  obtain  the  elimina- 
tion of  Article  X.,  were  finally  set  aside, 
and  a  standing  committee  was  appointed 
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to  report  on  all  such  proposals  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  held 
in  1921  .  It  was  definitely  announced 
that  the  League  would  undertake  to 
make  no  changes  until  it  heard  proposals 
from  the  next  administration  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

ARGENTINA'S  WITHDRAWAL 

As  for  the  much  disputed  interpre- 
tation of  Article  X.,  the  Assembly  at  the 
session  of  Dec.  2  made  it  clear  that  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  did  not  go  beyond 
advising  and  recommending.  Two  de- 
cisions taken  at  this  session  supported 
President  Wilson's  construction  of  the 
clause.  The  first  declared  that  Article  X. 
did  not  mean  that  the  League  guaran- 
teed the  status  quo  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  but  merely  condemned  external 
aggression  against  members,  and  did  not 
concern  itself  with  changes  of  a  terri- 
torial or  political  nature  produced  by 
any  other  causes.  The  second  decision 
was  to  the  effect  that  Denmark  should 
have  the  right,  before  contributing  troops 
for  the  plebiscite  at  Vilna,  to  make  this 
action  dependent  on  the  approval  of  her 
Parliament. 


The  decision  to  waive  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  amendments  had  the  result  of 
precipitating  a  dispute  which  at  one 
moment  threatened  to  disrupt  the  As- 
sembly. Most  prominent  of  all  those  to 
move  for  amendments  had  been  the 
Argentinians,  headed  by  Senor  Puyerre- 
don.  Argentina  stood  especially  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Council  by  the  Assembly,  the  ad- 
mission of  all  States  to  the  League,  in- 
cluding Germany,  and  the  admission  of 
small  States  of  undefined  boundaries 
without  a  vote.  It  was  clear  from  the 
start  that  Puyerredon  was  leading  the 
campaign  of  the  small  nations  to  under- 
mine the  power  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  fight  culminated  on  Dec.  4,  when 
the  Argentinian  delegation  had  read  a 
resolution  advocating  the  admission  of 
all  sovereign  States  unless  they  volun- 
tarily decided  to  stay  outside.  Senor 
Puyerredon  frankly  admitted  that  the 
object  was  to  open  the  way  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Germany.  This,  with  all  the 
other  changes  proposed,  was  rejected, 
whereupon   Senor   Puyerredon,  with   all 
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the  members  of  his  delegation,  withdrew 
from  the  Assembly,  declaring  that  he 
would  not  return  until  all  four  proposals 
were  accepted.  The  Assembly  refused  to 
rescind  its  action  and  accepted  the  de- 
parture of  the  Argentinians. 

Senor  Puyerredon,in  departing,  empha- 
sized his  view  that  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  him  were  absolutely  funda- 
mental for  the  stron*g  constitution  of 
the  League  upon  a  broad  and  democratic 
basis,  and  declared  that  the  question  of 
amendments  should  not  have  been 
blocked. 

ADMISSION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS 

Though  the  Assembly  had  set  its  face 
against  the  scheme  of  wholesale  admis- 
sion of  all  sovereign  States,  proposed  by 
the  departing  delegation,  and  though,  at 
its  very  first  session,  it  had  shown  clear- 
ly that  it  had  no  present  intention  of  ad- 
mitting Germany,  it  was  quite  ready  to 
consider  proposals  for  the  admission  of 
other  enemy  nations  that  had  made  a 
sincere  attempt  to  fulfill  their  treaty  ob- 
ligations. The  admission  of  Austria, 
which  made  its  application  and  appointed 
M.  Mensdorff,  former  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador to  London,  to  speak  on  its  behalf 
in  the  Assembly,  was  favorably  consid- 
ered on  Dec.  15.  Bulgaria  was  admitted 
to  the  League  at  the  session  of  Dec.  9, 
despite  the  opposition  of  France,  after 
the  Membership  Commission  had  report- 
ed in  her  favor.  A  factor  which  influ- 
enced this  result  was  the  receipt  of  a 
report  from  Marshal  Foch  declaring  that 
Bulgaria  had  done  more  than  any  other 
of  the  Central  Powers  to  fulfill  the  terms 
of  the  treaty. 

Finland,  Luxemburg  and  Costa  Rica 
were  admitted  on  Dec.  16,  and  Albania 
was  admitted  on  Dec.  17  after  some  de- 
bate, in  which  Delegate  Inman  of  India 
dwelt  upon  the  excellent  impression 
which  this  act  would  have  upon  Moham- 
medans throughout  the  world.  The  six 
nations  above  named  were  all  the  new 
ones  admitted;  they  brought  the  total 
membership  to  forty-seven.  The  appli- 
cation of  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  the 
Ukraine,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Montenegro  and  Lichtenstein  were  re- 
jected for  the  present,  most  of  them  on 


the  ground  maintained  by  President  Wil- 
son that  former  Russian  territory  should 
not  be  disposed  of  until  a  responsible 
Russian  Government  had  given  its  con- 
sent. 

Armenia  almost  won  admission.  Dr. 
Nansen  of  the  sub-committee  had  handed 
in  a  favorable  report,  and  the  movement, 
led  by  M.  Viviani,  the  "  silver-tongued  " 
orator  of  France,  bade  fair  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  turn  of  the  wheel  of  his- 
tory, however,  produced  a  volte-face  on 
the  part  of  the  Assembly.  Delegate 
Fisher  of  England  had  received  advance 
news  that  Armenia  had  abandoned  her 
resistance  to  the  Turks  and  gone  Bolshe- 
vist; he  therefore  moved  for  postpone- 
ment, and  before  the  next  meeting  the 
whole  story  of  Armenia's  capitulation 
had  been  published  in  the  papers.  The 
Premiers  decided  against  recognition, 
and  on  Nov.  25  the  Assembly  decided, 
instead,  to  ask  President  Wilson  to 
mediate  between  the  Armenians  and  the 
Nationalist  forces  of  Mustapha  Kemal. 


DR.  V.  WELLINGTON  KOO 

Chinese   Delegate   to   the   Assembly,   former 

Minister  to  United  States 

(©    Harris   &   Ewing) 
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Mr.  Wilson  accepted  the  task  and  ap- 
pointed Henry  W.  Morgenthau,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  to 
act  as  his  representative. 

CANADA'S   ATTACK  ON  EUROPEAN 
DIPLOMACY 

M.  Lafontaine  of  Belgium,  seconded  by 
M.  Tittoni  of  Italy,  earnestly  advocated 
the  pooling  of  all  the  raw  materials  of 
the  world  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  na- 
tions.    This  attempt  drew  from  N.  W. 


HJALMAR  BRANTING 

Swedish   Delegate   to   the   Assembly,  former 

Prime  Minister  of  Sweden 


Rowell  of  Canada  a  reply  which  con- 
tained a  sensational  attack  upon  all  the 
methods  of  European  diplomacy  and 
upon  the  procedure  of  the  Assembly  it- 
self. The  League,  he  declared,  could  not 
entertain  such  proposals  as  that  made  by 
the  Belgian  delegate,  which  were  wholly 
outside  the  scope  of  the  covenant,  and 
which  amounted  to  an  attempt  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  ad- 
hering nations.  Canada,  he  declared, 
would  never  consent  to  such  a  pooling  of 
primary  materials.  He  delivered  an  on- 
slaught against  militarism  wherever  it 
might   appear,    among   enemy   countries 


PAUL  HYMANS 

Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  chosen  President 

of  the  League   Assembly 

(©    Harris  &  Ewing) 


or  within  the  Entente  itself,  and  declared 
that  the  primary  function  of  the  League 
was  to  preserve  the  world's  peace  by 
substituting  some  other  method  than  war 
for  settling  international  disputes.  De- 
spite arguments  by  Signor  Tittoni,  the 
Belgian  proposal  was  lost.  Mr.  Rowell 
had  cleared  the  air  considerably.  Later 
Canada  also  won  the  fight  to  create  an 
economic  bureau  not  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  League  Council. 

THE  FIGHT  OVER  MANDATES 

Some  important  points  in  regard  to 
mandates  were  settled  at  the  sessions 
of  Nov.  26  and  29.  The  commission  in 
charge  of  this  subject  appointed  a  per- 
manent mandate  committee  of  nine 
members,  five  of  whom  were  chosen 
from  States  that  held  no  mandates.  It 
decided  that  in  case  of  controversy  the 
mandatary  should  be  prohibited  from 
voting  with  the  committee.  In  spite  of 
determined  British  protests  the  control- 
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ling  power  was  given  to  nations  not 
holding  mandates.  This  action  con- 
firmed the  decision  taken  by  the  Coun- 
cil at  Brussels,  which  had  been  fought 
by  the  British  since  its  announcement. 

Despite  this  victory,  however,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  in  actual  practice 
the  system  devised  would  amount  to 
control  by  the  mandate-holding  nations, 
namely,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium 
and  Japan.  This  was  seen  in  the  deci- 
sions embodied  in  the  mandate  com- 
mission report  on  Nov.  30.  It  stipulated 
that  each  mandate-holding  State  must 
send  to  the  commission  annually  a  re- 
port by  a  special  representative.  The 
commission  is  to  examine  the  report; 
any  observations  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Council.  The  commission  is  to  hold  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  mandate-holding 
powers,  either  before  or  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  annual  report,  at  which 
it  is  empowered  to  lay  before  them  all 
proposals  which  it  thinks  the  Council 
should  submit  to  the  mandataries.  This 
was  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
mandate-holding  powers  would  retain 
control,  for  though  five  non-mandate 
nations  were  seated,  the  other  four 
mandate  members  had  each  two  votes, 
securing  a  majority. 

The  Berlin  Government,  shortly  after 
the  Geneva  congress  opened,  had  sent  in 
an  official  note  declaring  that  Germany 
no  longer  considered  itself  bound  by  the 
mandate  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
as  it  had  expected  when  signing  to  be 
admitted  to  the  League  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  allotment  of  mandates.  This 
protest  made  a  marked  impression,  es- 
pecially as  it  was  not  addressed  to  the 
League    Council    but  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly,  however,  was  placed  in 
a  difficult  position  because  of  the  per- 
sistent refusal  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  divulge  their  plans  in  man- 
dated territories.  In  a  vigorous  report 
made  public  on  Dec.  16  the  Committee 
for  Mandates  admitted  that  it  could  not 
move  an  inch  and  could  not  secure  any 
discussion  of  the  subject  because  of  the 
Supreme  Council's  opposition.  Drafts  of 
the  mandates  had  been  asked  for  in  vain. 
After  three  weeks'  insistence  the  Council 
admitted  that  it  had  received  the  draft 


for  Class  A  mandates — those  in  Turkey. 
Five  days'  efforts  resulted  in  securing  a 
private  reading  of  this  draft  form.  The 
Council  refused  the  committee's  request 
for  permission  to  publish  the  terms  of 
these  mandates.  The  other  mandates 
were  not  shown.  No  information  was 
divulged  regarding  the  mandates  for  the 
former  German  colonies.  The  report  of 
the  committee  showed  clearly  that  a  state 
of  friction  had  developed,  and  that  the 
great  powers,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  discuss  the  man- 
dates until  the  Turkish  Treaty  was  put  in 
operation,  were  tightening  their  grip  on 
the  territories  assigned  them.  In  words 
of  uncompromising  frankness  the  com- 
mittee condemned  the  tendency  toward 
"  militarism  "  in  the  mandated  areas.  It 
was  already  clear,  however,  that  the 
League  Council  would  not  allow  the  As- 
sembly to  push  the  matter. 

The  dispute  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council  was  emphasized  even 
more  sharply  on  Dec.  17.  When  the 
League  Council  met  it  found  before  it  a 
draft  of  the  mandates  of  Class  C,  which 
covered  those  for  former  German  colo- 
nies in  South  Africa  and  Australia.  It 
also  found  a  demand  from  the  Assembly 
Commission  on  Mandates  that  this  draft 
be  submitted  to  it  for  examination.  The 
Council  approved  the  draft,  as  well  as 
all  other  drafts  of  Class  C,  but  instead 
of  submitting  them  to  the  commission 
sent  them  to  press  headquarters,  saying 
that  they  represented  the  decision  of  the 
Council,  were  henceforth  in  effect,  and 
would  not  be  changed  except  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Council.  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
representing  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  Mel- 
lin,  Australia,  had  thus  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing publicity,  but  failed  completely  to  ob- 
tain any  control  of  the  mandate  situation 
by  the  Assembly. 

Their  failure  was  also  the  failure  of 
Japan,  whose  nationals  are  excluded  by 
the  mandate  draft  from  the  South  Pa- 
cific Islands,  lield  by  Australia.  The 
Japanese  delegates  issued  a  statement 
declaring  for  equal  opportunity  of  com- 
merce and  trade  under  Mandate  C,  but 
announcing  agreement  for  the  time  being 
in  the  interests  of  harmony.  Many  of 
the  delegations  were  highly  incensed  at 
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what  they  termed  the  high-handed  action 
of  the  Council,  and,  as  they  prepared  to 
depart,  expressed  the  determination  to 
make  the  Assembly  the  supreme  power 
of  the  League. 

The  last  day's  meeting  marked  the 
climax  of  the  fight  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council  over  the  question  of 
mandates.  The  Assembly  Commission 
had  brought  in  a  report  the  whole  intent 
of  which  was  to  force  publicity  upon  the 
mandataries,  to  prohibit  them  from  using 
the  mandates  either  to  increase  their 
military  strength  or  to  exploit  natural 
resources,  and  to  force  them  to  accept  a 
system  of  organic  laws  for  the  mandated 
territories,  subject  to  the  approval .  of 
the  Assembly.  The  report  further  de- 
manded that  all  future  drafts  of  man- 
dates should  be  submitted  to  the  As- 
sembly before  they  were  approved  by 
the  Council. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  delegate  for  South 
Africa,  led  the  fight  against  the  Council. 
Publicity,  he  said,  was  the  Assembly's 
greatest  friend.  He  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Lofgren  of  Sweden.  A  reply  made 
by  Arthur  Balfour,  in  behalf  of  the 
Council,  created  a  sensation.  Mr.  Bal- 
four declared  that  the  Council,  and  the 
Council  alone,  under  the  League  cove- 
nant, was  responsible  for  the  mandates. 
He  deprecated  the  possibility  of  a  clash 
between  the  two  main  bodies  of  the 
League,  in  which  he  saw  the  germ  of 
great  dangers,  but  he  gave  due  notice 
that  no  action  taken  by  the  Assembly 
would  limit  the  freedom  of  action  of  his 
Government,  in  the  question  of  mandates. 
Cecil  said  the  Assembly  did  not  wish  to 
take  frorn  the  Council  any  of  its  legiti- 
mate powers,  and  Leon  Bourgeois,  'for 
France,  replied  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  he  was  ready  to  receive  the 
Assembly's  suggestions;  but  these  did 
not  bind  the  Council,  as  Article  XXII. 
gave  the  Council  power  over  mandates. 

ACTION  ON  PLEBISCITES 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  dispute 
was  a  victory  for  the  council  and  a 
failure  of  the  Assembly  to  gain  any  vital 
amount  of  control  over  mandated  terri- 
tory. 

Germany's  protests  regarding  "the  con- 


ditions under  which  the  plebiscite  was 
taken  in  the  Eupen-Malmedy  district 
were  considered.  The  charge  that  there 
had  been  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
Belgian  gendarmes  was  denied  in  the 
Assembly's  official  reply.  Similar  pro- 
tests regarding  the  coming  plebiscite  in 
Silesia  were  weighed. 

The  coming  plebiscite  in  the  Vilna  ter- 
ritory, still  occupied  by  the  Polish  Gen- 
eral Zeligowski,  loomed  big  in  the  minds 
of  the  Assembly  because  of  the  decision 
to  send  a  small  interallied  League  army 
to  police  the  district  while  the  voting  was 
going  on.  The  first  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  an  army  to  enforce  the 
League's  decisions  had  been  made  at  the 
session  of  Nov.  20  by  the  Belgian  dele- 
gate, Senator  Lafontaine.  Pending  a 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  this  would 
be  feasible,  it  was  decided  to  send  an  im- 
provised international  League  force  to 
Lithuania  to  maintain  order  during  the 
plebiscite.  This  action  was  taken  after 
the  receipt  of  a  protest  from  Lithuania 
pointing  out  the  conditions  which  the  oc- 
cupation by  General  Zeligowski  would 
produce.  The  sending  of  troops  was  au- 
thorized by  Article  XVIII.  of  the  League 
covenant,  which  says  that  in  danger  of 
war  the  League  may  take  such  action  as 
it  thinks  proper  to  keep  the  peace.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Spain 
agreed  to  send  contingents,  and  other 
nations  intimated  that  they  might  be 
willing  to  send  additional  forces. 

The  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
Lithuanian  charge  (Nov.  21)  that  the 
Poles  were  attacking  them  with  fifteen 
divisions.  The  Assembly  had  no  desire  to 
embark  upon  a  military  adventure.  Polic- 
ing a  plebiscite  was  one  thing;  fighting 
a  powerful  Polish  army  was  another. 
Charges  made  against  Poland  were  vig- 
orously answered  by  M.  Paderewski  on 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  Fighting 
between  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles 
continued,  and  the  League  of  Nations 
Commission  of  Control,  headed  by  Colo- 
nel Chardigny,  which  was  endeavoring  to 
mediate  between  the  hostile  forces,  was 
being  hampered  and  delayed  in  its  work 
by  the  conditions  prevailing.  The  As- 
sembly finally  decided  to  stick  to  its 
purpose  and  send  its  little  army. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WORLD  COURT 

One  positive  action  taken  by  the  As- 
sembly, considered  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  its  bearing  on  future  inter- 
national disputes,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  project  of  an  International  Tribunal, 
drawn  up  at  The  Hague  not  long  ago  by 
eminent  jurists,  led  by  Elihu  Root. 

After  an  all-day  debate,  on  Dec.  13,  the 
plan  was  adopted,  subject  to  its  signing 
and  ratification  by  a  majority  of  the  na- 
tions. Provision  was  made  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  States.  The  court  is 
to  sit  at  The  Hague.  It  will  have  eleven 
judges,  elected  by  the  League.  Debate 
arose  over  the  much  disputed  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  new  world  tribunal 
should  have  compulsory  jurisdiction.  The 
smaller  nations  wished  this,  the  large 
powers  did  not.  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan  were  strong  in  their  op- 
position. The  other  thirty-six  nations 
fought  for  it  obstinately.  The  big  na- 
tions stood  fast  in  their  decision  that 
they  would  not  engage  themselves  to 
submit  all  disputes  to  the  court.  Vigor- 
ous speeches  marked  the  debate  through- 
out, and  one  delegate,  Senator  Lafon- 
taine  of  Belgium,  made  a  powerful  and 
moving  appeal.  It  was  repeatedly  point- 
ed out,  however,  by  the  opposers  that 
Austria  would  never  have  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  Serbian  dispute  to  such  a  court, 
had  it  existed,  before  going  to  war.  The 
debate  assumed  at  times  an  aspect  of 
considerable  acrimony.  Leon  Bourgeois 
of  France,  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  of  1919,  who  had  fought  nearly  all 
his  life  for  the  establishment  of  a 
world  court  with  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion, and  was  now  compelled,  under  or- 
ders from  his  Government,  to  oppose  it, 
was,  to  many,  a  tragic  figure. 

The  draft  of  the  court  plan  provided 
for  compulsory  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  if  the  court  had  power  only  when 
the  parties  agreed  the  world  would  see 
a  repetition  of  the  fiasco  of  The  Hague 
tribunal.  But  the  League  Council,  con- 
trolled by  the  large  powers,  refused  to 
admit  this  proposal,  and  carried  the  day 
in  committee.  The  world  tribunal,  how- 
ever, was  established  as  a  great  inter- 
national body,  empowered  to  arbitrate  in 
all  disputes  threatening  future  war:  the 


importance  of  this  fact  could  not  be 
gainsaid.  One  dream  of  the  workers  for 
future  peace  had  become  a  reality. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE 

Another  constructive  measure  voted  by 
the  Assembly  was  the  establishment  of 
an  international  commission  to  act  as 
banker  for  European  nations  without 
credit  or  with  very  diminished  credit  re- 
sources. The  Central  European  nations 
— Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia — were  espe- 
cially in  mind.  This  was  the  first  offi- 
cial work  of  the  economic  section  of  the 
League,  whose  organization  was  com- 
pleted on  Dec.  10;  but  the  plan  had  been 
in  preparation  ever  since  the  Financial 
Conference  in  Brussels.  The  scheme 
voted  for  followed  quite  closely  the  Brus- 
sels proposals.  The  plan,  briefly,  is  this: 
Nations  desiring  to  borrow  money  will 
notify  the  League  Commission  what  in- 
ternal assets,  such  as  railroads,  customs 
duties,  &c,  they  wish  to  pledge  for  such 
loan;  the  commission  will  set  a  fair  value 
on  these  assets  and  authorize  the  apply- 
ing Government  to  issue  gold  bonds  to 
that  amount,  and  these  bonds  will  be 
forwarded  to  exporters  in  some  richer 
country,  such  as  the  United  States,  as  a 
basis  of  payment  for  goods.  The  bonds 
will  be  guaranteed  by  both  the  commis- 
sion and  the  importing  nation. 

NO  PROGRESS  IN  DISARMAMENT 

In  one  matter  of  supreme  impor- 
tance^— that  of  disarmament — the  As- 
sembly was  unable  to  make  any  progress. 

The  report  of  the  committee  pledged 
the  League  to  try  to  obtain  ratification 
of  the  agreement  of  1919,  limiting  the 
traffic  in  arms.  This  agreement  all  the 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  had 
signed,  but  only  Siam  and  Greece  had 
ratified  it.  It  denounced  the  private 
manufacture  of  arms,  suggested  an  in- 
vestigation, requested  the  Council  to  study 
the  present  status  of  armaments,  and 
set  up  a  bureau  of  information  in  the 
Secretariat.  The  resolution  to  ask  for 
no  increase  in  armaments  in  the  next 
two  years  followed.  In  presenting  the 
report,  Hjalmar  B ranting  of  Sweden, 
Chairman    of    the    Committee,    declared 
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that  militarism  was  barbarism,  that  dis- 
armament had  always  been  an  ideal,  and 
that  the  world  now  expected  to  make 
it  a  reality. 

The  first  blow  of  the  opposition  was 
struck  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  of  England, 
who  warned  that  Europe  was  still  in  a 
state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  that  many 
great  powers  possessing  military 
strength  were  still  outside  the  orbit  of 
the  League,  and  that  no  great  amount  of 
success  could  be  expected  for  the  pro- 
posal at  this  moment.  He  would  vote  for 
it,  but  his  vote  could  not  bind  his  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  already  reducing  its 
armaments  as  far  as  possible.  George 
Nicoll  Barnes  (England)  voiced  his  disap- 
pointment at  the  half  hearted  nature  of 
the  resolution.  M.  Bourgeois  for  France 
said  that  his  country  was  opposed  to 
committing  itself  at  present  on  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament.  "  France,"  he  de- 
clared, "  has  undertaken  a  grave  respon- 
sibility in  assuring  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  No  one  will  say 
that  the  conditions  in  Europe  and  near 
Asia  are  such  that  France  can  disarm." 
A  similar  attitude  was  expressed  by 
Belgium  on  the  ground  that  she  as  yet 
had  received  no  reparations  or  indem- 
nities. Mr.  Barnes  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  spoke  for  the  passage  of  the  res- 
olution as  it  was;  President  Hymans, 
however,  seeing  that  there  could  be  no 
unanimity,  proposed  that  it  be  passed 
as  a  recommendation.  Thirty  voted  for 
it,  seven  against.  Those  voting  on  the 
negative  were  Brazil,  Chile,  France, 
Greece,  Holland,  Rumania  and  Uruguay. 
The  recommendation  to  the  Council  was 
finally  adopted,  and  the  fight  for  dis- 
armament was   lost. 

CHINA  ON  THE  COUNCIL 

Action  considered  to  be  of  transcen- 
dent political  importance  was  taken  at 
the  session  of  Dec.  15,  when  Dr.  Wel- 
lington Koo,  representing  China,  won  a 
hard-fought  and  brilliantly  conducted 
battle  to  gain  a  position  on  the  League 
Council.  By  this  triumph  he  placed 
China  in  a  strong  strategic  position 
vis-a-vis  Japan.  Dr.  Koo's  main  ambition 
had  been  to  force  Japan  out  of  Shan- 
tung.    The  hope   of  attaining  this  was 


greatly  strengthened  by  the  appointment 
of  a  representative  of  China  on  the 
Council,  as  this  body  is  empowered  to 
deal  with  all  matters  of  importance  and 
can  act  only  by  unanimity.  Knowing 
this  the  Japanese  delegates  fought  the 
appointment  bitterly.  The  requisite 
number  of  votes  was  gained  by  Dr.  Koo 
only  after  three  weeks  of  campaigning 
in  true  American  style.  (The  young 
Chinese  diplomat  is  a  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia University.)  On  the  last  vote  taken, 
Japan,  seeing  that  all  hope  of  further 
resistance  was  futile,  yielded  and  sig- 
nified its  reluctant  assent. 

Dr.  Koo  read  a  statement  at  the  last 
session  (Dec.  18)  in  which  he  intimated 
that  China  had  not  brought  up  the 
Shantung  controversy  only  because  she 
had  felt  that  the  Assembly  was  not  the 
right  place  for  this.  He  reserved  full 
right  to  bring  the  dispute  before  the 
Council,  on  which  he  would  sit  as  a 
new  member. 

OTHER  SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED 

Among  other  matters  acted  upon  by 
the  Assembly  was  the  question  of  the 
League's  campaign  a<gainst  typhus,  the 
spread  of  which  through  Russia  and 
Poland  represented  a  serious  menace  to 
Western  Europe.  Of  the  £2,000,000 
asked  for  by  the  League  only  £200,000 
had  been  subscribed.  Debates  on  the 
subject  were  long,  incurring  criticism  by 
those  members  of  the  Assembly — includ- 
ing the  Argentine  delegation,  which 
withdrew — who  believed  that  the  League 
was  wasting  time  on  matters  of  sub- 
sidiary importance. 

The  traffic  in  women  and  opium  was 
discussed,  and  organizations  to  combat 
these  evils  were  completed.  The  possi- 
bility of  amending  the  provisions  for 
registration  of  treaties  was  referred  to 
a  committee.  The  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia 
came  up  afeain  at  the  session  of  Dec.  15. 
The  occasion  of  this  revival  of  a  matter 
considered  disposed  of  was  a  speech  by 
Dr.  Motta,  the  Honorary  President,  the 
implication  of  which  was  that  the  bars 
should  be  let  down  to  both  these  coun- 
tries. M.  Viviani,  the  French  orator, 
was  on  his  feet  at  once  with  an  ardent 
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and  eloquent  plea  against  such  admis- 
sion. His  fiery  address  brought  from 
the  delegates  a  storm  of  applause.  He 
expressed,  however,  his  firm  belief  that 
a  way  would  be  found  for  the  United 
States  to  join  the  League. 

The  Assembly  held  its  final  session  on 
Dec.  18,  when  it  adjourned  until  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  1921.  Eloquent 
speeches  marked  the  last  meeting.  Presi- 
dent Hymans  reviewed  the  positive 
achievement  of  the  five  weeks'  session. 
The  League,  he  declared,  was  now  a 
living  organism.  N.  W.  Rowell,  of  the 
Canadian  delegation,  summed  up  the  re- 
sult of  the  meetings  in  the  following 
words : 

The   first    assembly    of    the    League    of 


Nations  has  satisfied  its  friends  and  dis- 
appointed its  enemies.  Its  most  signifi- 
cant feature  is  the  fact  that  for  five 
weeks  representatives  from  forty-one  dif- 
ferent nations  have  found  it  possible  to 
co-operate  on  a  great  variety  of  matters 
and  international  concerns  and  that  as 
the  Assembly  progressed  it  has  developed 
in  an  increasing  measure  a  corporate 
consciousness,  a  sense  of  power  and  au- 
thority, and  the  conviction  that  it  serves 
a  great  purpose.  That  guarantees  its 
future. 

Its  greatest  achievement  was  a  per- 
manent court  of  international  justice. 
This  was  in  itself  a  great  step,  substi- 
tuting reason  for  the  sword  as  a  means 
for   settling  international   disputes. 

The  League  has  become  more  truly  a 
world  organization  by  the  admission  of 
former  enemy  and  neutral  States.  The 
League  will  live  because  humanity  needs 
it. 


What  English  Labor  Aimed  At  and 
What  It  Is  Getting 


By  J.  ELLIS  BARKER 


rwe  wish  to  understand  the  English 
labor  movement  we  must  realize 
before  all  that  it  does  not  form  a 
mighty  stream,  but  that  it  consists 
of  numerous  currents  and  cross  currents, 
that  it  emanates  partly  from  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves  and  partly  from 
outsiders,  that  it  contains  conservative 
and  liberal  elements  and  also  revolu- 
tionary and  anarchist  ones.  The  broad 
masses  of  the  workers  are  credulous,  un- 
critical and  gullible.  Therefore  they 
have  always  been  an  easy  prey  to 
outsiders,  philanthropists,  doctrinaires, 
cranks  and  notoriety  hunters.  Many  of 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  English 
labor  movement,  from  Robert  Owen  and 
William  Morris  to  Sidney  Webb  and  H. 
G.  Wells,  were  rich  or  well-to-do  writers 
and  speakers. 

The  modern  labor  movement  was  cre- 
ated principally  by  men  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  such  as  Saint-Simon, 
Fourier,  Proudhon,  Blanc,  Karl  Marx 
and  Lassalle;  by  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
mans who  had  grown  up  under  the  all- 
powerful  bureaucracies  created  by  Louis 


XIV.  and  Napoleon  I.,  by  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Bismarck,  and  who  hoped  that 
the  all-powerful  State  could  abolish  all 
the  grievances  of  the  workers,  harmon- 
ize all  the  conflicting  forces  of  society 
and  take  the  place  of  the  hated  capital- 
ists. Modern  English  Socialists  demand, 
without  knowing  it  themselves,  the  in- 
troduction of  an  intolerable  governmen- 
tal absolutism,  which  even  the  more  do- 
cile continental  nations  have  found  quite 
intolerable,  while  those  who  have  been 
infected  by  the  teachings  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  advocate  the  creation 
of  a  tyranny  similar  to  that  exercised 
by  Lenin  and  Trotzky. 

NEW   POWER  OF  UNIONS 

The  teachings  of  the  outside  agitators, 
who  mostly  favor  a  policy  of  violence, 
are  better  known  than  the  activities  and 
tendencies  of  the  organized  workers 
themselves,  whom  they  try  to  make  sub- 
servient to  their  aims,  relying  on  their 
simplicity  and  gullibility.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, study  in  particular  the  policy  of 
the  British  organized  workers. 
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One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  English  people  is  their  conservative- 
ness.  The  great  British  trade  unions 
are  the  successors  of  the  medieval 
guilds.  They  follow  a  policy  of  narrow- 
trade  jealousy  and  of  restriction  of  out- 
put identical  with  that  which  was  pur- 
sued by  the  organized  trades  and  handi- 
crafts of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they 
strive  to  surround  themselves  and  their 
transactions  with  a  similar  mystery.  The 
medieval  guilds  existed  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  privilege  of 
their  members,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  aid  and  support.  The  British 
trade  unions  were  created  not  only  with 
a  view  to  fighting  the  employers,  but 
also  with  the  object  of  aiding  the  weak, 
the  sick  and  the  unemployed  and  of  help- 
ing the  widow  and  the  orphan.  The 
spirit  of  philanthropy  and  mutual  aid 
among  the  trade  unions  created  many 
excellent  institutions,  among  them  the 
gigantic  co-operative  societies  which 
have  become  a  model  to  the  world.  In 
November,  1843,  a  few  artisans  came  to- 
gether in  a  mean  inn  at  Rochdale  and 
agreed  to  pay  a  penny  a  week  into  a 
common  fund  for  purchasing  a  chest  of 
tea,  which  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
members.  From  that  small  beginning 
sprang  the  great  co-operative  movement 
which  has  spread  from  England  all  over 
the  world. 

During  the  last  few  decades  the  char- 
acter of  the  great  British  trade  unions 
has  changed  completely.  Much  of  their 
philanthropic  work  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  State  and  by  the  local  authorities. 
A  comprehensive  system  of  national  in- 
surance has  made  the  British  trade 
unions  fighting  organizations  pure  and 
simple.  The  State  has  not  only  taken 
over  the  philanthropic  business  of  the 
great  labor  organizations,  and  thus  in- 
creased their  fighting  power,  but  has, 
in  addition,  vastly  augmented  their 
strength  by  placing  them  above  the  law, 
legalizing  what  is  called  peaceful  picketr 
ing  and  allowing  them  to  force  the  in- 
dependent workers  into  the  trade  unions. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  great  trade 
unions  dominate  the  British  industries, 
that  the  influence  of  the  trade  union 
leaders  is  at  least  as  commanding  as 
that  of  the  employers,  that   practically 


all  workers  in  the  principal  trades  are 
unionists.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  number  of  organized  workers  has 
increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
They  are  supposed  to  number  at  present 
at  least  7,000,000. 

RESTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT 

True    to    the    spirit    of    the    medieval 
guilds    from    which    they    have    sprung, 
the  English  trade  unions  have,  since  the 
earliest  times,  pursued  the  policy  of  re- 
striction   of    output.      Socialist    outside 
agitators,    who    wished    to    utilize    the 
organized   workers    for   their   own   ends, 
strove  to  make  themselves  popular  with 
the   organized   workers   by   encouraging 
reduction   of   production   to   the  utmost. 
That    well-known     agitator,     Mr.     Bax, 
wrote  in  his  "  Religion  of  Socialism  " : 
To  the  Socialist,   labor  is  an  evil  to  be 
minimized   to   the   utmost.     The  man  who 
works    at    his    trade    or    avocation    more 
than   necessity   compels   him,    or   who   ac- 
cumulates more  than  he  can  enjoy,  is  not 
a   hero,    but   a   fool,    from   the    Socialists' 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Leatham  wrote  in  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Estate  " : 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  get 
as  much  work  out  of  his  hands  as  possi- 
ble for  as  little  wages  as  possible.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  workers  to  get  as  high 
a  wage  as  possible  for  as  little  labor  as 
possible. 

In  the  "  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism  " 
we  read: 

The  workers  have  been  taught  by  the 
practical  economists  of  the  trade  unions, 
and  have  learned  for  themselves,  by  bitter 
experience,  that  every  time  any  of  them 
in  a  moment  of  ambition  or  good-will  does 
one  stroke  of  work  not  in  his  bond  he 
is  increasing  the  future  unpaid  labor  not 
only  of  himself,  but  of  his  fellows. 

Throughout  the  British  trade  unions 
the  "  scientific  "  doctrine  of  the  limita- 
tion of  output  is  preached.  The  men 
are  urged  to  produce  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, "  to  give  the  other  fellow  a  chance," 
"  to  make  the  work  go  round  " ;  and  those 
who  dare  to  produce  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary minimum  are  "  outed  "  by  savage 
persecution.  The  result  of  this  organ- 
ized and  deliberate  idling  is  disastrous 
to  English  industries  and  the  workers 
engaged  in  them.  The  fatal  effect  of 
trade  unionism  upon  the  British  indus- 
tries has  been  pointed  out  by  many  of 
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the  most  competent  British  and  foreign 
observers.  It  was  referred  to  in  the 
report,  "  Regulation  and  Restriction  of 
Labor,"  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
in  1904. 

A  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION 

The  late  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the 
eminent  American  efficiency  engineer, 
wrote  to  me  in  1913: 

Years  ago  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  under-production  was  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  which  England  had  to  face, 
and  in  my  lectures  in  this  country  I  have 
almost  invariably  spoken  of  this,  point- 
ing out  the  fact  that  the  English  people 
—including  their  political  leaders  and 
the  leaders  of  the  trade  unions— were, 
as  we  put  it,  "  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree  "  in  their  effort  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  working  men. 

No  amount  of  readjustment  of  the 
joint  rewards  of  labor  and  capital  can 
make  the  English  working  man  material- 
ly better  off.  Their  only  hope  lies  in 
an  increase  in  individual  output  through- 
out the  country. 

I  know  case  after  case  in  England 
where  they  use  exactly  the  same  ma- 
chines as  in  this  country,  but  at  far 
less  horse-power  and  at  far  less  speed 
than  they  should  be  run,  and  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  turn  out  nothing  like  half 
the  work  that  is  being  turned  out  in 
this  country ;  and  this  is  due,  not  to  the 
lack  of  proper  machinery,  but  to  the  al- 
most unalterable  determination  of  every 
workman  in  England  to  turn  out  as 
little  work  as  possible  each  day  in  re- 
turn for  the  money  which  he  receives. 
This  with  the  English  workmen  is  al- 
most a   religion. 

In  1882,  when  I  was  a  foreman  in  the 
machine  shop  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany. I  first  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  this  fact.  At  that  time  the 
steel  business  in  this  country  was  com- 
paratively in  its  infancy,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  get  skilled  American 
workmen  to  carry  on  the  steel  business. 
There  was  at  that  time  quite  a  large 
English  immigration  of  skilled  steel 
workers  to  this  country,  and  we  had  to 
depend  for  some  time  upon  these  men  to 
do  our  work.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  trade  unions  in  the  steel  business  to 
speak  of  in  this  country  (at  least,  they 
were  not  powerful).  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  however,  I  soon  found  that  every 
English  workman  was  doing  everything 
in  his  power,  first,  to  restrict  his  own 
output,  and,'  second,  to  induce  every 
other  workman  around  him  to  restrict 
output   to    the   maximum   possible   extent. 

After  one  or  two  years  of  unremitting, 
kindly    effort,    I    found    that    it   was    ab- 


solutely impossible  to  persuade  the  Eng- 
lish workmen  that  it  was  to  their  in- 
terest to  turn  out  a  proper  day's  work, 
or  even  to  stop  them  in  their  campaign 
of  persuading  and  bulldozing  American 
workmen  into  adopting  their  theories  as 
to  the  necessity  for  restricting  output. 
As  a  result  of  this  we  were  compelled,  in 
our  steel  works,  to  absolutely  make  it  a 
rule  never  t»  employ  English  workmen. 
From  this  time  forward,  even  with  un- 
skilled American  stock,  we  were  able  to 
make  extremely  rapid  progress.  Our 
workmen  had  not  yet  been  inoculated 
with  this  terribly  pernicious  fallacy  that 
restriction  of  output  was  a  necessity  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  workman. 

To  illustrate  the  restriction  of  output, 
we  had  in  our  works  a  locomotive  and 
car  wheel  tire  rolling  machine,  which 
was  bought  from  Tangye  Brothers  in 
England,  and  all  the  apparatus  connected 
with  this  machine  came  from  England. 
We  had  a  splendid  set  of  English  work- 
men—that is,  they  were  fine  fellows, 
and  were  very  skilled  workers  and  per- 
sonally not  lazy  or  shiftless— to  run  this 
machine.  And  yet,  after  working  at  it 
for  three  or  four  years,  they  refused  to 
turn  out  more  than  fifteen  tires  a  day. 
We  called  their  attention  over  and  over 
agam  to  the  fact  that  at  this  rate  of  pro- 
duction we  were  making  no  profit  what- 
ever; that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  increase  the  production  of  this  ma- 
chine. All  our  persuasion  and  all  our 
talk  were  of  no  avail  whatever,  and  we 
were  finally  obliged  to  discharge  the 
whole  lot  of  them,  to  get  every  man  out- 
side of  the  works  and  ourselves  to  train 
in  an  entirely  new  and  green  set  of 
American  workmen,  who  had  never  seen 
a  machine  of  this  sort.  Within  three 
months  after  training  them  in  we  had 
increased  the  output  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five tires  a  day,  and  this  output  went 
on,  right  on  the  same  machine,  increas- 
ing, until,  three  or  four  years  later,  we 
had  an   output  of  150  tires  a  day. 

The  great  obstacle  which  you  have  to 
overcome  in  England  is  not  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  manufacturers  to  use 
modern  machinery,  but  the  unwillingness 
of  your  workmen  to  properly  use  modern 
machinery    after    it    is    installed. 

HOW  GERMANY  OUTSTRIPPED 
ENGLAND 

Previous  to  the  war  the  production  of 
iron  was  almost  stagnant  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, while  it  rapidly  increased  in  Ger- 
many, as  the  following  figures  show: 

Production    of   Iron.     - 

In  the  United 
In  Germany.  Kingdom. 

1890    .-' 4,658,000    tons      8,033,000    tons 

1913     19,292,000        "      10,260,000      " 
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Between  1890  and  1913  English  iron 
production  increased  by  20%,  while  Ger- 
man iron  production  increased  by  more 
than  300%.  In  1890  England  produced 
almost  twice  as  much  iron  as  Germany, 
while  in  1913  Germany  produced  almost 
twice  as  much  iron  as  the  United  King- 
dom. In  steel  the  position  had  changed  no 
less  strikingly  to  England's  disadvan- 
tage. Commenting  upon  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  formerly  insignificant 
German  iron  and  steel  industry  and  upon 
the  utter  stagnation  of  the  English  iron 
and  steel  trade,  which  used  to  dominate 
the  world,  an  authoritative  German  tech- 
nical handbook,  "  Gemeinfassliche  Dar- 
stellung  des  Eisenhiittenwesens,"  Dussel- 
dorf,    1912,    stated: 

No  land  on  earth  is  as  favorably  situ- 
ated for  iron  production  as  is  England. 
Extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron, 
easy  and  cheap  purchase  of  foreign  raw 
materials,  a  favorable  geographical  posi- 
tion for  selling  its  manufactures,  rein- 
forced by  the  great  economic  power  of 
the  State,  made  at  one  time  the  island 
kingdom  industrially  omnipotent  through- 
out the  world.  Now  complaints  about 
constantly  increasing  foreign  competition  ' 
become  from  day  to  day  more  urgent. 
These  are  particularly  loud  with  regard 
to  the  growing  power  of  the  German 
iron  industry.    *    *    * 

The  German  trade  unions,  with  their 
Socialist  ideas,  are  opposed  to  progress. 
If  their  aspirations  should  succeed,  the 
German  iron  industry  would  be  ruined. 
An  attempt  bTi  the  part  of  the  German 
trade  unions  to  increase  the  earnings 
of  the  skilled  workers  by  limiting  the 
number  of  apprentices,  the  imitation  of 
the  policy  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  British  trade  unions,  would  pro- 
duce a  scarcity  of  skilled  workers  in 
Germany  as  it  has  in  England.  The 
British  iron  industry  should  be  to  us 
Germans  a  warning  example.  The  Eng- 
lish trade  unions  with  their  short- 
sighted championship  of  labor,  with  their 
notorious  policy  of  "  ca'  canny  "  (the 
limitation  of  output),  and  with  their  hos- 
tility to  technical  improvements,  have 
seriously  shaken  the  powerful  position 
of  the  British  iron  trade. 

DOUBLE  DANGER  TO  ENGLAND 

The  war  had  disclosed  the  fact  that 
under-production  had  endangered  not 
only  the  economic  position  of  England 
but  the  political  and  military  position  of 
the  country  as  well.  Germany's  extraor- 
dinary   power    of    resistance    was    very 


largely  due  to  the  fact  that  she  produced 
far  more  iron  and  steel  than  all  the  other 
European  countries  combined.  Awak- 
ened to  the  danger,  the  British  Govern- 
ment appointed  committees  to  inquire 
into  the  position  of  various  important 
trades.  Some  of  them  stated  that  Eng- 
land's inferiority  in  production  and  the 
stagnation  of  her  industries,  if  compared 
with  those  of  Germany  and  of  the  United 
States,  were  largely  due  to  the  restric- 
tive policy  pursued  by  organized  labor. 
For  instance,  the  Government  report  on 
the  engineering  trades  stated: 

Nearly  every  employer  who  appeared 
before  us  had  the  same  story  to  tell. 
Whilst  alleging  that  the  British  mechanic 
stands  second  to  none  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  world— that  his  skill,  initiative  and 
adaptability  enable  him  readily  to  cope 
with  all  engineering  manufacturing  diffi- 
culties—each employer  in  turn  complained 
of  two  things.  The  first  complaint  was 
that  the  workman  deliberately  restricts 
his  output  below  that  which  represents  a 
reasonable  day's  work,  and  that  this  de- 
liberate restriction  does  ultimately  have  a 
serious  effect  on  his  character  and  makes 
him  physically  incapable  of  producing  a 
reasonable  days'  work  through  habit 
which  this  restriction  engenders. 

The  second  complaint  was  that  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  trade  union  rules 
class  as  skilled  work  (a  definition  which 
can  be  determined  by  the  rate  of  pay) 
that  which  is  in  fact  unskilled  work. 
These  two  points  seem  to  include  the  main 
difficulties  with  which  employers  have  to 
contend,  and  which  present  a  most  grave 
aspect  if  they  are  to  continue  after  the 
war,  in  face  of  the  great  national  prob- 
lems which  will  then  demand  solution. 
We  are  satisfied  that  both  these  allega- 
tions are  founded  on  fact. 

The  trade  unions  have  in  the  past  been 
very  reluctant  to  admit  piece  rates.  In- 
deed, even  now,  some  of  the  unions  for- 
bid their  members  to  accept  piece  rates 
where  these  have  not  previously  been  in 
force,  and  where  piecework  has  been 
started  the  members  are  asked  to  dis- 
courage it  as  much  as  possible.  It  has 
also  been  evidenced  to  us  that  cases  have 
occurred  wherein,  should  -  the  men  earn 
more  than  time  and  a  third,  they  have 
been  fined  by  their  unions. 

Another  Government  report  on  "The 
Position  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades 
After  the  War"  stated  under  the  head- 
ing "Iron  Castings": 

The  trade  suffers  considerably  from  re- 
striction of  output  by  employes,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  although  foundry  work- 
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ers  earn  higher  wages  in  the  United 
States,  the  wages  cost  of  certain  standard 
articles  produced  in  both  countries  is  con- 
siderably lower  in  the  United  States  (be- 
cause of  larger  output  per  worker). 

With  regard  to  wire  and  wire  nails 
the  same  report  informs  us: 

The  manufacture  of  wire  and  wire  nails 
is  hampered  in  this  country  by  the  rules 
of  the  Workmen's  Society  of  Wire-Draw- 
ers that  no  man  should  take  charge  of 
more  than  two  wire-drawing  blocks, 
whereas  in  Germany  and  America  no  limit 
is  placed  upon  the  number  of  blocks  an 
individual  workman  may  attend. 

If  the  British  iron  and  steel  industries 
as  a  whole  are  to  regain  their  place  in 
the  trade  of  the  world,  restriction  of  out- 
put must  be  definitely  abandoned.  Wheth- 
er it  be  used  as  a  policy  to  be  pursued 
or  as  an  economic  weapon,  restriction  of 
output  is  economically  unsound  and  is 
utterly  harmful,  not  only  to  the  present 
prosperity,  but  also  to  the  future  progress 
of  British  industries. 

LOSS  OF  SUPREMACY 

England's  economic  supremacy  was 
based  on  her  extraordinary  superiority 
in  production  and  trade.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  United 
Kingdom  was  the  manufacturer,  trader- 
shipper,  engineer,  banker  and  financier 
of  the  world.  England  produced  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  coal  and  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  iron  and  steel.  She  worked 
up  two-thirds  of  the  world's  cotton 
and  possessed  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
shipping.  Largely  owing  to  the  policy 
of  restriction  practiced  by  British  labor, 
England's  superiority  has  declined,  and 
the  effect  of  Introducing  the  best  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  been  completely 
nullified.  Coal  is  the^  basis  of  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturing  industries.  Coal  pro- 
duction per  worker  per  day  has  shrunk 
as  follows: 

1880 1.33  tons.       1910 1.00  tons. 

1890 1.08     "  1913 0.93     " 

1900 1.10  1918 0.80     " 

Since  1880  production  per  man  has 
shrunk  39.85  per  cent.  The  English  min- 
er's week  consists  of  five  shifts.  As  the 
American  miner  produces  on  an  average 
nearly  four  tons  of  -coal  per  day,  the 
American  miner  produces  practically  as 
much  coal  in  a  single  day  as  a  highly 
skilled  English  miner  does  in  an  entire 
week.     Even  in  the  American  anthracite 


mines,  where  coal  cutting  machinery  is 
not  used,  production  per  man  is  practi- 
cally three  times  as  great  as  in  England. 
The  English  workers,  in  their  deter- 
mination to  keep  output  low,  discourage 
the  introduction  of  modern  machinery. 
Very  frequently  the  workers  refuse  to 
produce  any  more  with  the  best  new  ma- 
chinery than  they  did  with  the  most  in- 
efficient old  machines.  Employers  are 
thus  discouraged  to  modernize  their 
plants.  In  many  cases  the  workers  re- 
fuse to  use  new  labor-saving  machinery. 
Largely  for  this  reason  the  introduction 
of  the  automatic  loom  and  of  many  other 
labor-saving  machines  has  been  impos- 
sible. The  English  workers  are  almost 
as  hostile  to  improved  machinery  as  they 
were  during  the  machine-smashing  pe- 
riod, when  hand-loom  weavers  went 
about  the  country  destroying  the  new 
power  looms. 

INJURY  TO  ALL  CLASSES 

During  the  war  vast  quantities  of  au- 
tomatic machinery  were  introduced  into 
English  establishments.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  damage  caused  by  the  war 
could  be  made  good  only  by  vastly  in- 
creased production.  However,  during  the 
war  the  power  of  organized  labor  had 
very  greatly  increased.  The  English 
trade  unions,  instead  of  increasing  out- 
put, demanded  higher  and  ever  higher 
wages  for  a  constantly  decreasing  pro- 
duction. Output  per  man  is  at  present 
far  lower  than  it  was  in  1913.  Probably 
production  has  shrunk  on  an  average  by 
from  20  to  30  per  cent.  In  some  trades 
limitation  of  output  has  been  particu- 
larly striking.  The  English  bricklayer 
has  reduced  his  production  to  a  few  hun- 
dred bricks  per  day.  If  one  watches  men 
at  their  work  it  becomes  obvious  that 
they  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep 
their  output  as  low  as  has  been  arranged 
for  by  the  unions. 

Naturally  the  limitation  of  output 
creates  universal  scarcity  and  dearness. 
The  price  of  clothes,  boots,  furniture, 
houses,  &c,  has  increased  fabulously; 
and  as  British  exports,  measured  by 
weight,  are  considerably  smaller  than 
they  were  in  1913,  England  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  buy  abroad  the  indispensable  food 
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and  raw  materials.  These  are  unduly- 
dear,  and  their  price  is  still  further  en- 
hanced by  the  unfavorable  English  ex- 
change, which  would  easily  be  raised  to 
the  normal  point  if  the  workers  would 
consent  to  do  an  honest  day's  work  for 
the  trebled  wages  which  they  receive. 
Naturally  the  professional  mischief  mak- 
ers, the  advocates  of  revolt  and  revolu- 
tion, the  Socialists,  the  Communists  and 
the  anarchists,  voiciferously  proclaim 
that  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  all 
goods  are  due  not  to  general  slacking  on 
the  part  of  the  workers,  but  to  the  wick- 
edness of  the  capitalists,  of  the  profi- 
teers. 

The  great  trade  unions  control  many 
industries,  not  only  because  they  have 
closed  the  vast  majority  of  trades  to  free 
labor,  but  also  because  Parliament  was 
shortsighted  and  weak  enough  to  give  to 
the  trade  unions  a  privileged  position. 
For  instance,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
nobody  is  allowed  to  work  in  a  coal  mine 
unless  he  has  worked  in  it  under  skilled 
supervision  during  two  years.  Hence, 
miners  who  have  abandoned  their  work 
cannot  be  replaced  by  outsiders.  A 
striking  miner  is  perfectly  certain  that 
he  cannot  lose  his  job,  that  no  other  man 
will  take  his  place  in  the  mine. 

SEEKING  A  SOLUTION 

As  organized  labor  has  been  given  a 
preponderant  position  in  many  of  the 
leading  industries,  many  Englishmen, 
counting  upon  the  innate  conservative- 
ness  and  good  sense  of  the  workers, 
would  like  to  place  industry  under  the 
joint  control  of  capital  and  labor.  That 
is  the  ideal  toward  which  many  politi- 
cians, economists,  employers  and  publi- 
cists are  striving.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  ideal  of  a  copartnership 
between  capital  and  labor  is  attainable 
or  not.  Whether  such  a  reorganization 
of  industry  will  succeed  or  fail  depends, 
of  course,  very  largely  upon  the  attitude 
of  labor;  it  depends  upon  the  question 
whether  the  workers  will  rather  be 
guided  by  statesmen  and  honest  men  of 
enterprise  or  by  cranks  and  professional 
mischief  makers  who  are  out  not  for  re- 
form, but  for  revolution.  Unfortunately, 
so  far  it  seems  that  the  organized  work- 


ers are  more  likely  to  be  guided  by  the 
allurements  of  the  advocates  of  disorder. 
For  instance,  in  a  "  Memorandum  on  the 
Causes  and  Remedies  for  Labor  Unrest," 
signed  on  behalf  of  labor  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  Henderson  and  G.  D.  H. 
Cole  and  presented  to  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference — the  text  is  given 
in  The  London  Times  of  March  27,  1919 
— we  read: 

The  fundamental  causes  of  labor  un- 
rest are  to  be  found  rather  in  the  grow- 
ing determination  of  labor  to  challenge 
the  whole  existing  structure  of  capitalist 
industry  than  in  any  of  the  more  special 
and  smaller  grievances  which  come  to 
the  surface  at  any  particular  time. 

These  root  causes  are  twofold— the 
breakdown  of  the  existing  capitalist  sys- 
tem of  industrial  organization,  in  the 
sense  that  the  mass  of  the  working  class 
is  now  firmly  convinced  that  production 
for  private  profit  is  not  an  equitable 
basis  on  which  to  build  and  that  a  vast 
extension  of  public  ownership  and  demo- 
cratic control  of  industry  is  urgently 
necessary.    *    *    * 

The  second  primary  cause  is  closely 
linked  with  the  first.  It  is  that  the  work- 
ers can  see  no  indication  that  either  the 
Government  or  the  employers  have  real- 
ized the  necessity  for  any  fundamental 
change,  or  that  they  are  prepared  even 
to  make  a  beginning  of  industrial  reor- 
ganization on  more  democratic  princi- 
ples.   *    *    * 

It  is  essential  to  question  the  whole 
basis  on  which  our  industry  has  been 
conducted  in  the  past  and  to  endeavor  to 
find,  in  substitution  for  the  motive  of 
private  gain,  some  other  motive  which 
will  serve  better  as  the  foundation  of  a 
democratic  system.  This  motive  can  be 
no  other  than  the  motive  of  public  ser- 
vice. *  *  *  This  cannot  be  done  so 
long  as  industry  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted for  private  profit,  .and  the  widest 
possible  extension  of  public  ownership 
and  democratic  control  of  industry  is 
therefore  the  first  necessary  condition  of 
the    removal    of    industrial    unrest. 

DRIFT  TOWARD  SOVIETISM 

A  series  of  general  suggestions  for  re- 
moving these  causes  of  discontent  is 
given  in  the  memorandum.  Among  them 
are  the  following: 

A  substantial  beginning  of  the  institu- 
tion of  public  ownership  of  the  vital 
industries  and  services.  Mines,  railways, 
docks,  shipping,  &c,  should  be  at  once 
nationalized.  Key  industries  and  services 
should  be  at  once  publicly  owned.  There 
should  be  a  great  extension  of  municipal 
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ownership     and     co-operative    control     of 
local  service.    *    *    * 

A  graduated  levy  on  capital,  with  an 
exemption  for  property  up  to  £1,000. 

This  authoritative  declaration  of  faith 
is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  continentalized  section  of 
English  labor. 

There  is  an  unceasing  struggle  going 
on  within  the  ranks  of  the  trade  union- 
ists between  the  advocates  of  a  sober 
and  sensible  policy  and  the  extremists. 
Unfortunately,  the  extremist  minority  is 
only  too  frequently  able  to  carry  the 
moderate  majority  off  its  feet.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  labor  leaders,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  complained  at  South- 
port  on  May  30,  1920: 

Half  the  difficulties  we  are  experienc- 
ing- are  due  to  the  fact  that  trade  union- 
ists always  allow  the  minority  to  do  their 
business. 

Largely  owing  to  promptings  from 
Russian  Bolsheviki,  many  labor  leaders 
have  been  coquetting  with  the  idea  of 
using  the  power  of  organized  labor  for 
seizing  the  reins  of  Government,  of  re- 
placing the  elected  government,  based 
on  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
by  a  government  of  trade  union  secre- 
taries, more  or  less  on  Russian  lines. 
Labor  leaders  have  begun  to  interfere 
with  the  Government  more  and  more 
frequently  in  purely  political  matters. 
They  have  tried  to  dictate  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  and  have  threat- 
ened to  lame  all  the  industries  and  to 
starve  the  nation  into  surrender  unless 
the  Government  nationalizes  the  mines, 
abandons    Poland   to    Russia,    &c.      The 


creation  of  the  Council  of  Action  was  an 
attempt  to  set  up  an  alternative  govern- 
ment, a  kind  of  Central  Soviet.  The 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  a  former  Cabinet 
Minister,  who  tries  at  the  same  time  to 
please  the  moderate  and  the  extremist 
sections,  frankly  confessed  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Action  "  meant  a 
challenge  to  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  country,  meant  a  fight  against  the 
Constitution." 

While  many  eminent  labor  leaders  try 
to  conciliate  the  two  sections  of  labor, 
desiring  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  that  section  which  eventually  may 
carry  the  day,  others  frankly  confess 
that  they  would  lead  England  toward 
revolution.  Tom  Mann,  Secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
expressed  approval  of  all  Lenin  had 
done  and  proclaimed  on  Nov.  10,  1919, 
at  the  Kingsway  Hall,  London :  "  I  will 
do  my  best  to  imitate  Russia."  George 
Lansbury,  the  editor  of  The  Daily  Her- 
ald, who  was  given  £75,000  by  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki,  wrote  on  July  7,  1920, 
in  that  paper :  "  Freedom  is  a  bourgeois 
notion,"  and  advocated  the  introduction 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as 
in  Russia,  in  innumerable  articles  and 
speeches.  The  Daily  Herald  is  the  prin- 
cipal labor  paper  in  England.  It  is  the 
only  labor  daily,  and  is  published  in 
several  hundred  thousand  copies. 

The  forces  of  moderation  and  of  revo- 
lution are  contending  for  the  control  of 
the  workers  in  England.  Meanwhile  the 
nation  is  declining  and  the  workers  are 
suffering  want. 


AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENTS 

Final    Session   of   Sixty-sixth   Congress — Army   and   Navy 
Activities — Labor  Conditions  and  Economic  Problems 


THE  Sixty-sixth  Congress  assembled 
for  its  final  session  Dec.  6,  1920. 
Nothing  notable  marked  the  open- 
ing save  that  in  the  Senate 
President-elect  Harding  bade  farewell  to 
his  colleagues  in  a  felicitous  address,  in 
which  he  assured  them  that  he  would 
ever  keep  in  mind  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Senate  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  with  the  Democratic  members  he 
would  "  find  a  common  ground  in  the 
spirit  of  service." 

On  Dec.  7  the  President's  message  was 
laid  before  both  houses.  The  message 
was  largely  devoted  to  domestic  ques- 
tions, but  one  recommendation  made  was 
that  the  United  States  should  grant  a 
loan  to  Armenia,  as  it  had  done  to  other 
Governments  during  the  war.  The 
President  also  urged  that  the  Philippines 
should  receive  their  independence.  Other 
matters  recommended  were:  Revision  of 
the  tax  laws  and  simplification  of  the 
income  and  excess  profits  tax;  careful 
economy  in  expenditures  and  the  creation 
of  a  budget  system;  Federal  licensing 
of  corporations;  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws  on  cold  storage  and 
adequate  measures  for  rehabilitating 
and  training  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

COST  OF  THE  WAR 

The  net  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Amer- 
ican Government  was  fixed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Houston,  Dec.  8,  at 
$24,010,000,000.  This,  he  said,  repre- 
sented the  "  adjusted  "  expenditure  of 
the  Treasury,  excluding  all  outlays 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  actual  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  during  the  period 
from  April  6,  1917,  to  June  30,  1920, 
covering  the  extremes  of  the  Govern- 
ment's wartime  fiscal  operations. 

The  Treasury  figures  showed  that 
total  expenditures  by  the  Government 
during  the  period  indicated,  excepting 
postal    disbursements    from   postal    rev- 


enues, totaled  the  sum  of  $38,830,812,- 
895.  Of  this  amount  $16,078,844,097  was 
obtained  in  taxes  and  revenue  from 
sources  other  than  borrowed  money.  Mr. 
Houston  said  that  a  deduction  of  $9,523,- 
000,000 — the  amount  loaned  to  foreign 
Governments — should  be  made  from  the 
grand  total,  since  these  loans  would  be 
repaid  and  consequently  could  not  be 
charged  as  an  actual  expenditure.  The 
Secretary  made  other  deductions,  aggre- 
gating about  $4,500,000,000,  which,  he 
said,  represented  the  excess  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment operations  for  the  three  years 
and  three  months  over  what  they  would 
have  been  in  normal  times. 

PEACE  COMMISSION  EXPENSES 

President  Wilson  in  an  official  com- 
munication informed  the  Senate  on  Dec. 
8  that  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
the  American  Peace  Commission  in  Paris 
totaled  $1,651,191.09.  The  President 
submitted  an  itemized  expense  bill  which 
covered  the  smallest  details.  The  largest 
single  item  in  the  bill  was  $283,560.47 
for  food,  hotel  and  kitchen  supplies,  and 
the  smallest  was  $166.17  for  telephone 
hire.  The  mission  of  William  C.  Bullitt 
to  Soviet  Russia  cost  $5,000. 

ARMY  AND  NATIONAL  GUARD 
GROWTH 

According  to  figures  made  public  by 
Major  Gen.  Peter  C.  Harris,  Adjutant 
General,  on  Dec.  7,  the  regular  army  and 
National  Guard  were  keeping  pace  with 
each  other  in  the  development  of 
strength  under  the  Government's  plans 
for  military  reorganization.  In  officers 
and  enlisted  men  these  two  arms  of  the 
military  service  had  an  aggregate  of 
297,461.  The  regular  army  consisted  of 
13,461  officers  and  208,364  enlisted  men. 
The  latest  figures  for  the  National 
Guard  showed  that  it  contained  4,159 
officers  and  71,687  enlisted  men.  In  the 
guard  and  regulars  combined  there  were 
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17,620  officers  and  280,051  enlisted  men. 
During  November  8,858  officers  and  men 
were  added  to  the  regular  army;  4,135 
to  the  tofcal  of  the  National  Guard. 

NAVY  BUILDING  PLANS 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  in  com- 
menting (Dec.  10)  on  the  announcement 
by  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  Great  Britain  had  decided 
to  suspend  naval  construction,  especially 
on  capital  ships,  until  the  lessons  of  the 
war  had  been  worked  out,  declared  that 
decisions  of  foreign  Governments  as  to 
their  immediate  naval  programs  would 
not  affect  the  building  plans  of  the 
American  Navy  Department  or  its  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress.  The  Secre- 
tary scouted  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  was  entering  into  a  naval  build- 
ing competition  with  any  nation,  and  as- 
serted that  present  and  recommended 
building  simply  looked  to  the  "  rounding 
out"  of  the  navy,  supplementing  the 
great  building  program  adopted  in  1916. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  DECISION 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  case,  the 
second  and  last  of  the  great  anthracite 
anti-trust  cases,  was  decided  on  Dec.  6 
in  favor  of  the  Government.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  existing  com- 
bination of  the  railroad  and  its  principal 
subsidiary  companies  was  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-trust  act,  and,  revers- 
ing the  lower  court,  ordered  a  decree  to 
be  entered  dissolving  the  combination 
and  redistributing  its  stocks,  bonds  and 
properties  so  as  to  make  each  component 
part  independent  and  competitive. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  as  read  by 
Justice  Clarke,  sustained  in  unequivocal 
language  practically  every  contention 
raised  by  the  Government  in  its  brief. 
It  was  held  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road, through  the  company  of  the  same 
name  and  other  subsidiaries,  monopolized 
the  production,  transportation  and  sale 
of  anthracite  coal  from  mines  located 
along  its  lines;  that  this  monopoly  was 
sustained  through  illegal  preference  to 
the  subsidiaries,"  and  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Coal  Sales  Company  was  in 
fact  a  mere  device  to  circumvent  the  so- 
called    commodity    clause    of   the    Inter- 


state Commerce  act,  which  forbids  a 
common  carrier  to  transport  coal  in 
which  it  has  any  interest.  Evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  was  accepted 
as  proving  that  the  railroad  controlled 
60,000  acres  of  anthracite  land  along  its 
lines  in  the  limited  area  of  anthracite 
producing  territory  and  that  95  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  tonnage  moved  by  the  rail- 
road in  1908  was  controlled  by  it  through 
its  complete  dominance  of  the  parent 
coal  company  which  produced  the  ton- 
nage. 

It  was  announced  that  Justices  Bran- 
deis  and  McReynolds  took  no  part  in  the 
consideration  of  the  case.  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  in  Wall  Street,  the 
company's  stock  advanced  three  points, 
though  most  of  this  gain  was  lost  before 
the  day's  trading  closed.  ^ 

CONTROL  OF  STOCK  YARDS 
In  a  suit  filed  Nov.  30,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
authority  to  take  from  the  packers  con- 
trol of  the  stock  yards  and  to  appoint 
trustees  to  sell  the  yards  to  other  own- 
ers. If  the  application  should  be  grant- 
ed, the  trustees,  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  numbered  at  from  three  to 
five,  would  be  appointed  by  the  court, 
which  would  determine  their  compensa- 
tion. The  packers  would  be  forced  to 
deliver  to  the  trustees  evidence  of  stock 
ownership  in  stock  yards,  stock  yard 
railroads  and  stock  yard  market  jour- 
nals. Such  holdings  would  have  to  be 
disposed  of  within  two  years.  The  trus- 
tees, who  would  report  to  the  court  every 
three  months  for  instructions,  would  be 
selected  from  groups  of  nominees  sug- 
gested by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, by  other  governmental  agencies, 
by  agricultural  organizations  and  by  the 
packers  themselves.  All  books  and  pa- 
pers of  the  packers  would  be  available 
to  the  trustees,  including  evidence  of 
ownership  by  families  of  the  packers. 

The  Government's  action  was  taken 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  plans  put 
forward  by  the  Morris,  Cudahy  and 
Swift-Armour  interests,  none  of  which, 
it  was  alleged  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  would  have  resulted  in  an  actual 
change  of  ownership  or  control. 
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ANTHRACITE  WAGE  DISPUTE 

The  question  of  wage  increases  in 
the  anthracite  coal  industry,  beyond 
the  17  per  cent,  advance  awarded  by  the 
Federal  Commission  last  August,  was 
opened  Dec.  1  at  a  conference  between 
the  Anthracite  Joint  Scale  Committee 
and  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  Secretary  advised  the 
committee  that  the  Government  would 
not  interfere  with  any  changes  that  the 
committee  might  agree  to  make  in  the 
Federal  Commission's  agreement.  This 
was  understood  to  mean  that  the  Scale 
Committee  (provided  the  operators  con- 
sented) might  increase  wages  above  the 
point  laid  down  in  the  agreement  under 
which  the  mines  are  now  operating. 
Secretary  Wilson's  statement  was  an  in- 
terpretation of  President  Wilson's  recent 
letter  regarding  revision  of  the  Federal 
Commission's  award. 

Operators'  representatives  on  the  Joint 
Scale  Committee,  it  was  said,  had  held 
that  they  were  without  authority  to 
agree  to  any  wage  increases  in  excess 
of  the  scales  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Commission's  August  award.  That  they 
had  such  authority  was  made  plain  in 
the  conference,  but  no  statement  of  their 
intentions  was  made  by  the  operators. 

PAY  OF  RAILWAYMEN 

The  United  States  Railway  Labor 
Board  was  warned  on  Nov.  29  by  War- 
ren S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Engineers,  that  the 
"  ultra-conservative  "  leaders  of  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  would  cease  their  ef- 
forts to  hold  the  men  in  check  unless 
some  plan  were  found  to  adjust  differ- 
ences between  roads  and  employes.  Ap- 
pearing before  the  board  with  officials 
of  fifteen  other  recognized  railway 
unions,  Mr.  Stone  declared  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  tried  to  embody  the 
board's  decision  of  last  July  in  agree- 
ments with  358  railroads,  but  that  only 
four  of  these  agreements  had  been 
signed.  The  decision  referred  to  had 
raised  railroad  wages  by  $600,000,000. 
Request  was  made  also  that  the  board 
hold  a  hearing  to  decide  on  the  creation 
of  national  boards  of  adjustment  to  hear 
and    pass    on    controversies    other   than 


wage  disputes.  The  matter  had  been 
pending  for  some  time,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  adjustment  boards  created 
under  Federal  control  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  disputes  which  had  arisen  since  the 
restoration  of  the  roads  to  private  man- 
agement. The  board  agreed  to  an  early 
executive  hearing  on  the  request. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INCREASING 

Curtailment  in  production,  which  was 
marked  in  the  early  Fall,  was  accentu- 
ated in  November  and  the  first  half  of 
December.  From  every  pari,  of  the  coun- 
try came  the  news  of  factories  closirtg, 
working  on  part  time  or  discharging  a 
large  number  of  employes.  The  shrink- 
age of  output  was  especially  notable  in 
the  automobile  and  textile  trades.  In 
Detroit  75,000  men  were  reported  to  be 
out  of  work.  In  Bridgeport  15,000  were 
unemployed,  with  the  prospect  that  the 
number  would  be  doubled  by  Jan.  1. 
Similar  reports  came  from  other  indus- 
trial centres.  In  the  New  England  tex- 
tile industries,  curtailment  of  production 
reached  a  point  where  the  output  was 
less  than  one-half  that  of  a  year  ago. 
A  few  mills  had  shut  down  entirely.  The 
majority  had  adopted  a  working  schedule 
of  three  or  four  days  a  week.  Only  a- 
few  announcements  of  wage  cuts  ap- 
peared, however,  and  these,  for  the  most 
part,  were  in  small  mills  where  opera- 
tives had  the  choice  of  a  10  per  cent,  re- 
duction or  a  shutdown,  the  manufac- 
turers contending  that  they  were  unable 
to  continue  business  under  the  former 
wage  schedule.  The  Lawrence  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  known  ' 
as  the  largest  hosiery  plant  in  the  world, 
resumed  production  after  a  shutdown 
with  a  wage  reduction  cf  from  20  to  33 
per  cent.  The  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany announced  that  it  had  no  wage  cut 
in  contemplation.  In  some  commercial 
circles  the  view  was  expressed  that  the 
Christmas  trade,  in  removing  from  the 
shelves  of  the  retailers  large  stocks  of 
goods  bought  at  high-  prices,  would 
pave  the  way  for  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion, and  a  consequent  reduction  of  un- 
employment beginning  with  the  new 
year. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  Dec. 
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13,  by  a  vote  of  293  to  41,  passed  the 
Johnson  Immigration  bill  and  sent  it  to 
the  Senate.  Two  amendments,  one  limit- 
ing the  period  of  exclusion  to  one  year 
instead  of  two,  as  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migration had  proposed,  and  the  other 
allowing  brothers  and  sisters  of  aliens 
now  resident  here  to  enter  the  country 
were  each  accepted  by  a  large  majority. 

DEBATE  ON  IMMIGRATION 
The  debate  preceding  the  passage  of 
the  bill  developed  a  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure.  Party  lines  were 
not  drawn,  the  principal  proponents  of  the 
measure  being  Representatives  Johnson 
of  Washington,  Republican,  and  Baker, 
Democrat,  of  California;  Sabath  of  Illi- 
nois, Democrat,  and  Siegel  of  New  York, 
Republican,  led  the  opposition.  The  chief 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  bill 
Were  that  at  the  present  rate  of  immigra- 
tion 800,000  would  enter  the  country  in 
a  year;  that  at  the  present  time  2,000,000 
men  were  out  of  work  with  a  prospect  of 
the  number  being  increased;  that  the 
housing  shortage  now  existing  would  be 
rendered  acute  by  the  influx  of  newcom- 
ers; that  the  prospective  immigrants 
were  of  a  class  who  would  still  further 
congest  the  cities  instead  of  working  on 
farms  or  in  mines,  and  that  great  num- 
bers of  men  infected  with  revolutionary 
views  were  either  coming  of  their  own 
accord  or  were  being  foisted  on  America 
by  Governments  who  were  anxious  to  be 
freed  from  them.  The  efforts  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  were  chiefly  centred 
on  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  figures 
advanced  regarding  unemployment  and 
housing  shortage,  and  on  criticism  of 
technical  features  of  the  measure. 

REPEAL  OF  WAR  LAWS 

Repeal  of  most  of  the  war-time  laws, 
including  the  Lever  act,  was  voted  by  the 
House  on  Dec.  13.  The  vote  was  unani- 
mous, 323  votes  being  recorded  in  favor 
of  the  measure.  The  House,  before  tak- 
ing the  final  vote,  accepted  as  an  amend- 
ment the  provision  for  inclusion  of  the 
Lever  Food  Control  act,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  section  relating  to  rents  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  vote  of  179  to  137. 


The  resolution,  which  then  went  to  the 
Senate,  exempted  from  repeal  only  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  act,  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  act  and  its  amend- 
ments, and  measures  dealing  with  the  is- 
suance of  Liberty  and  Victory  bonds.  It 
was  declared  by  the  resolution  that  "  any 
act  of  Congress  that  by  its  terms  is  in 
force  only  during  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  and  a  limited  time  thereafter 
shall  be  construed  and  administered  as  if 
the  present  war  terminated  on  the  date 
when  this  resolution  becomes  effective." 
The  measure  as  adopted  was  practi- 
cally identical  with  that  passed  by  Con- 
gress just  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  session  and  vetoed  by  President  Wil- 
son. 

ANTI-STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

Unexpectedly  and  without  a  record 
vote,  the  Senate  on  Dec.  16  passed  the 
Poindexter  Anti-Strike  bill,  which  makes 
it  a  felony  for  any  person  or  persons  by 
spoken,  written  or  printed  word  or  other 
means  to  advise,  solicit,  attempt  to  in- 
duce or  persuade  employes  of  a  common 
carrier  of  the  United  States  to  quit  their 
employment.  The  act  as  passed  affects 
all  carriers  subject  to  the  law  to  regu- 
late commerce.  The  measure,  which  is 
entitled  "  A  bill  to  prohibit  interference 
with  commerce,"  is  very  broad  in  its 
terms  and  affects  not  only  employes  but 
also  officers,  directors,  managers,  at- 
torneys and  agents  of  common  carriers. 
The  penalties  for  violation  vary  from 
fines  of  $5,000  to  $15,000  and  from 
prison  terms  of  six  months  to  fifteen 
years,  according  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense. 

Senator  LaFollette  was  not  in  the 
Senate  when  the  bill  was  passed.  When 
he  heard  of  the  unexpected  action  of  the 
Senate  he  announced  on  the  floor  that 
he  would  make  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote.  The  measure  had  been  vig- 
orously opposed  by  trade  and  railway 
labor  unions. 

THE  BUILDING  INQUIRY 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion, of  which  Senator  William  M.  Cal- 
der  of  New  York  is  Chairman,  and 
which  made  a  nation-wide  investigation 
of  the  housing  shortage,  was  authorized 
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by  the  Senate  on  Dec.  16  to  extend  the 
scope  of  inquiry  so  as  to  include  the 
building  trades  situation  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting the  investigation,  the  Senate 
voted  permission  to  the  committee  to 
employ  counsel,  with  the  limitation  that 
the  salary  paid  should  not  exceed  $5,000. 

The  extension  of  the  committee's  pow- 
ers was  caused  by  the  scandalous  condi- 
tions in  the  buildirig  trades  that  had 
been  revealed  by  the  testimony  given 
before  the  Lockwood  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture. Evidence  given  at  its  sessions  had 
shown  that  a  close  combination  existed 
between  firms  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness in  various  departments  of  the  build- 
ing trades  whereby  competition  was  ab- 
solutely stifled.  Contractors  who  ig- 
nored or  defied  the  edicts  of  the  combi- 
nat-'-n  were  ruined  by  being  denied  sup- 
plies or  by  having  their  workmen  taken 
away  from  them.  Tribute  was  paid  to 
union  labor  leaders,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  over  a  million  a  year.  Work- 
ingmen  were  robbed  by  being  mulcted 
of  a  large  proportion  of  their  wages  un- 
der penalty  of  being  discharged.  Per- 
jury was  committed  by  witnesses,  while 
others  were  adjudged  in  contempt  be- 
cause of  refusal  to  answer  the  questions 
of  Samuel  Untermyer,  the  counsel  of  the 
committee.  It  was  shown  that  minutes 
of  meetings  had  been  falsified  or  de- 
stroyed and  that  the  most  devious  and 
unscrupulous  methods  had  been  adopted 
to  hide  the  illegal  methods  of  the  com- 
bining parties.  Over  thirty  indictments 
were  returned  and  additional  Grand 
Juries  impaneled  to  try  the  cases  of  the 
alleged  criminals,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee had  barely  begun.  On  Dec.  17,  six- 
teen indicted  firms  pleaded  guilty  and 
were  fined  $5,000  each.  It  was  the  ap- 
palling condition  of  housing  affairs  un- 
earthed by  this  inquiry  that  prompted 
the  Senate  to  extend  the  powers  of  its 
Reconstruction  Committee  so  that  it 
might  ascertain  whether  a  similar  situ- 
ation existed  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  United  States  Government  on  Dec. 
16  ordered  the  deportation  to  Russia  of 


Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  so-called  Am- 
bassador of  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment to  the  United  States,  on  the 
broad  general  ground  that  he  was  af- 
filiated with  an  organization  that  seeks 
the  "  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  force  and  violence."  In 
announcing  the  decision,  William  B. 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  whose  action  had  the  approval  of 
President  Wilson,  declared  it  could  not 
be  controverted  that  Martens  was  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government 
and  that  the  latter  advocated  the  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government. 

DEPORTATION  OF  MARTENS 
It  was  claimed  in  behalf  of  Martens 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Germany.  Al- 
though the  question  of  citizenship  did 
not  affect  the  consideration  of  his  pres- 
ence in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law,  the  Department  of  Labor  decided 
that  he  was  a  Russian.  The  decision 
directed  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration  to  take  Martens  into  cus- 
tody and  deport  him  to  Russia  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Orders  were  further  given  that 
he  be  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  have  the  best  available  accommoda- 
tions in  transit. 

The  Martens  case  had  been  pending 
nearly  a  year.  A  warrant  for  his  arrest 
was  issued  Jan.  2,  1920,  but  was  not 
served  for  some  time  because  of  the  fact 
that  Martens  was  in  the  charge  of  the 
Senate  Committee  investigating  Bolshe- 
vist propaganda.  The  Senate  hearing 
was  concluded  on  March  29.  Martens, 
through  his  counsel,  former  Senator 
Hardwick  of  Georgia,  surrendered  him- 
self immediately  upon  its  conclusion.  He 
continued  in  the  ex-Senator's  custody 
upon  the  latter's  agreement  to  produce 
him  at  any  time  on  request  of  the  de- 
partment. Preliminary  hearing  of  his 
case  was  held  on  March  31  by  Louis  F. 
Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Tes- 
timony was  taken  upon  thirteen  different 
occasions  in  New  York  and  Washington 
between  March  31  and  Oct.  13.  Oral  ar- 
gument in  the  case  was  begun  by  coun- 
sel on  Dec.  7. 

More  equitable  distribution  of  the 
$4,000,000,000    tax    burden    which    the 
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American  people  must  bear  for  at  least 
four  more  years  was  recommended  to 
Congress  by  Secretary  Houston  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  annual  report  Dec.  8. 

TAX  REVISION  URGED 
The  Secretary  held  that  the  excess 
profits  tax  ought  to  be  repealed.  He 
believed  it  should  be  replaced  in  large 
part  by  some  form  of  corporation  profits 
tax.  Reduction  of  the  higher  groups  of 
the  income  surtaxes,  accompanied  by  in- 
creases in  the  lower  income  surtax  rates 
was  also  suggested  by  the  Secretary, 
who  asked  that  Congress  consider  such 
a  general  revision  with  a  reduction  to  a 
maximum  rate,  lower  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  present  law,  provided  ac- 
ceptable new  taxes  of  equal  yield  could 
be  found.  The  plain  fact  was,  he  said, 
that  the  present  rates,  which  are  as  high 
as  70  per  cent.,  could  not  be  successfully 
collected,  and  that  the  effective  way  to 
tax  the  rich  was  to  adopt  rates  that  did 
not  force  investments  in  tax-exempt  se- 
curities. He  advised  an  increase  of  2 
per  cent,  in  the  taxes  on  incomes  up  to 
$5,000  and  4  per  cent,  in  the  taxes  on  in- 
comes from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

"  Revision  of  taxes  should  be  effect- 
ed," the  Secretary  wrote.  "  Unwise 
taxes  should  be  eliminated.  But  any 
scheme  which  after  this  fiscal  year  would 
yield  for  several  years  to  come  less  than 
$4,000,000,000  would  be  incompatible 
with  safety  and  sound  finance.  And  the 
country  should  face  the  fact  that  present 
taxes  even  may  not  in  the  future  be  re- 
lied on  to  yield  sufficient  revenue." 

To  make  up  for  the  estimated  loss  of 
revenue,  due  to  revision,  the  Secretary 
suggested  sources  of  revenue  to  be 
tapped  and  others  to  be  changed  so  as  to 
yield  $2,000,000,000.  The  largest  items 
would  be  20  per  cent,  on  corporation 
profits,  distributed  and  undistributed,  in 
a  higher  surtax  rate,  expected  to  yield 
$690,000,000;  an  additional  6  per  cent. 
on  corporate  incomes,  $465,000,000;  re- 
adjustment of  surtax  rates  on  incomes, 
$230,000,000.  In  the  readjustment  of 
surtaxes  on  incomes,  the  Secretary  pro- 
posed the  division  of  incomes  into 
"  saved  "  and  "  spent."  On  the  former 
class  he  would  limit  the  highest  tax  to 


20  per  cent.,  while  the  income  spent 
would  be  subjected  to  a  tax  ranging  as 
high  as  50  per  cent. 

NEW  SHIPBUILDING  RECORD 

American  shipbuilders  broke  the 
world's  pre-war  record  of  launching  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  according  to 
figures  given  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  made 
public  Dec.  17.  American  ships  built 
and  commissioned  during  the  year  ag- 
gregated 3,880,639  gross  tons,  the  report 
declared,  adding  that  British  ships  under 
construction  on  June  30,  1920,  aggre- 
gated 3,808,056  tons.  American  ship- 
yards reached  a  rate  of  4,258,141  gross 
tons  to  the  end  of  December,  1919.  At 
the  end  of  March,  1920,  they  had  built 
steel  ships  alone  at  the  rate  of  3,679,- 
285  tons  a  year,  a  small  portion  of  this 
being  foreign  tonnage.  American  ton- 
nage sufficient  to  carry  60  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
had  been  registered  July  1.  During  the 
year  they  actually  carried  45  per  cent, 
in  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  and  39  per  cent,  of  the  imports. 
In  1914  American  ships  carried  but  10 
per  cent,  of  this  country's  exports  and 
imports.  One-half  of  the  officers  and 
crews  of  American  ships  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade  are  American  citizens. 

HOUSE  REAPPORTIONMENT 

The  House  Republicans,  in  caucus  on 
Dec.  17,  voted  106  to  61  to  pass  at  this 
session  a  reapportionment  law  which 
would  increase  the  membership  of  the 
House  from  435  to  483.  This  would  give 
the  States  one  representative  for  about 
every  219,000  of  population,  as  opposed 
to  one  for  about  211,000  under  the  pres- 
ent apportionment.  A  bill  for  reappor- 
tionment on  this  basis  had  already  been 
introduced  by  Representative  Siegel  of 
New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Census 
Committee.  Twenty-five  States  will 
have  increases  and  no  State  will  lose. 

Practically  all  the  large  gains  in  rep- 
resentation will  be  in  States  which  went 
heavily  Republican  in  the  last  election. 
These  include  five  added  in  California, 
four  in  Michigan,  four  in  Ohio,  four  in 
New    York,    four    in    Pennsylvania    and 
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two  each  in  New  Jersey  and  Illinois.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  thirty  of  the 
forty-eight  new  Congressmen  provided 
for  will  come  from  what  is  regarded  as 
Republican  territory.  The  banner  gain 
in  Democratic  territory  is  three  in  Texas, 
while  two  are  added  in  North  Carolina. 
Other  gains  in  Democratic  States  do  not 
exceed  one  member. 

OFFICIAL  ELECTION  RESULTS 

The  official  canvass  of  the  votes  cast 
in  all  the  States  in  the  national  election, 
held  on  Nov.  2,  1920,  has  been  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  four  counties  in 
New  York  State,  where  the  variance 
from  the  unofficial  canvass  will  probably 
be  less  than  1,000  votes.  The  returns 
showed  that  Mr.  Harding  had  a  popular 
plurality  of  7,039,539.  His  popular  vote 
was  16,181,289,  against  9,141,750  for  Gov- 
ernor Cox,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  Socialist  candidate, 
received  941,827  votes  in  forty  States. 
The  eight  States  from  which  Socialist  re- 
turns are  lacking  cast  an  aggregate  vote 
of  23,582  for  the  Socialist  candidate  for 
President  four  years  ago. 

The  returns  showed  that  the  Republi- 
can vote  this  year  nearly  doubled  that  of 
the  party  four  years  ago,  when  the  Wo- 
man's Suffrage  amendment  had  not  been 
adopted.  The  increase  in  the  Democratic 
vote  over  that  in  1916  was  about  12,000. 

In  Illinois,  the  only  State  where  the 
women's  vote  was  segregated,  women 
cast  564,557  out  of  the  1,420,480  votes 
cast  for  Harding;  74  per  cent,  of  all  the 
women  who  went  to  the  polls  supported 
the  Republican  candidate,  who  received 
71  per  cent,  of  the  men's  vote. 


The  minor  parties  did  not  have  an  elec- 
toral ticket  in  every  State,  and  failed  to 
nominate  electors  in  a  number  of  States. 
The  Prohibitionists  had  a  column  on  the 
ballot  in  twenty-four,  and  the  newly- 
formed  Farmer-Labor  Party  in  eighteen 
States.  The  total  Prohibition  vote  was 
195,923,  and  the  Farmer- Labor  vote  350,- 
267.  To  be  added  to  the  latter  are  59,781 
votes  received  in  New  York  City  by  Dud- 
ley Field  Malone,  the  Farmer-Labor  can- 
didate for  Governor. 

DEFAULTS  IN  TAX  PAYMENTS 

Treasury  officials  declared,  Dec.  17, 
that  there  was  every  indication  that  col- 
lections of  the  Dec.  15  instalment  of  in- 
come and  profits  taxes  would  approxi- 
mate Secretary  Houston's  estimate  of 
$650,000,000,  notwithstanding  reports  of 
the  inability  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
meet  their  obligations.  They  believed 
that  these  reports  had  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  exaggerated.  Returns  up  to  that 
time,  it  was  stated,  did  not  indicate  any 
heavy  shortage,  and  in  New  York  tax  re- 
ceipts were  already  within  $10,000,000  of 
the  amount  estimated  for  that  district. 

Relief  for  defaulting  taxpayers  was 
provided  by  the  Edmonds  bill,  reported 
favorably  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Dec.  17.  The  bill  would  extend 
the  time  of  payment  for  fifty  days,  from 
Dec.  15  to  Feb.  5,  without  the  imposition 
of  the  penalty  for  nonpayment.  This 
penalty  is  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  5  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  due. .  The  interest  of  1 
per  cent  per  month,  as  provided  in  the 
Revenue  law,  is  continued  in  Edmonds's 
proposed  amendment  to  that  law. 
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THE  merchant  fleets  of  the  United 
States  have  attained  a  capacity  of 
more  than  16,000,000  gross  tons. 
In  1921  the  total  will  be  18,000,000 
gross  tons.  From  a  backward,  conspic- 
uously inferior  position  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  become  the  second 
largest  in  the  world  in  extent  of  tonnage 
and  number  of  ships;  in  modernness  of 
design,  construction  and  equipment  its 
fleets  of  steel  steamers  excell  all  others. 

This  transformation  has  been  the  prod- 
uct of  less  than  three  years.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War  its  mer- 
chant marine  was  insignificant,  even 
paltry,  judged  by  its  colossal  industrial 
progress  and  compared  with  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  some  other  countries. 

The  long-persisting  decadence  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  began  in  the 
period  just  before  the  civil  war.  Pre- 
vious to  that  era  its  shipbuilding  plants 
were  numerous,  and  its  ship  construction 
activities  remarkable.  Its  wooden  ships 
were  of  a  superior  build  and  the  best 
equipped  and  fastest  in  the  world.  The 
American  inventive  temperament,  keen 
to  introduce  practical  innovations,  had 
made  successive  improvements  in  wooden 
ships.     These  reached  their  highest  de- 


velopment in  the  clipper  ships,  which 
outdistanced  all  other  wooden  vessels. 
Side-wheel  wooden  steamers  had  been 
put  in  use,  but,  as  America's  commerce 
covered  all  the  seas,  the  wooden  sailing 
ship  was  thought  the  more  desirable, 
durable  and  economical  for  long  voyages. 

CAUSES  OF  DECLINE 

The  number  and  efficiency  of  American 
ships  were  such  that  in  1850  they  car- 
ried three-fourths  of  United  States  im- 
ports and  exports.  So  briskly  thriving 
were  American  shipyards  that  in  1855 
they  built  the  unprecedented  total  of 
more  than  half  a  million  gross  tonnage. 
Of  this,  nearly  one-half  came  from  the 
New  England  shipyards.  By  1860  the 
American  merchant  marine  reached 
5,353,000  tons,  which  was  1,848,000  tons 
more  than  ten  years  previously  and 
3,000,000  tons  more  than  in  1840.  Most 
of  our  vessels  in  1860  were  wooden  sail- 
ing ships,  and  more  than  half  of  our 
merchant  marine  were  registered  vessels 
plying  all  the  oceans  in  trade.  The  force 
of  officers  and  sailors  was  a  large  and 
experienced  one,  with  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  efficiency  and  enterprise,  and 
zealous  to  maintain  its  prestige. 

But  the  causes  leading  to  the  quick  de- 
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cline  of  America's  shipbuilding  industry 
had  already  begun.  America's  progress- 
iveness  in  shipbuilding  compelled  Brit- 
ish shipbuilders,  ordinarily  conservative 
by  nature  and  training,  to  seek  for  new 
methods  and  designs.  In  1865  they  suc- 
cessfully experimented  with  large  iron 
steamships.  These  they  were  able  to 
build  cheaper  than  could  America.  Eng- 
land had  great  accessible  coal  deposits. 
The  cost  of  its  labor  in  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing, and  in  operating  ships,  was 
much  less  than  that  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time  timber  in  America  for 
wooden  ships  had  to  be  brought  from  in- 
creasingly greater  distances  to  the  yards, 
thus  adding  to  costs.  Able  to  get  wooden 
vessels  cheaper  in  England,  the  foreign 
demand  for  American-built  vessels 
abruptly  diminished,  and  American  cap- 
ital ceased  investing  in  the  production 
of  American  ships. 

A  combination  of  other  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  speedy  decay  of  America's 
merchant  marine.  The  civil  war  ab- 
sorbed general  attention,  diverting  it  to 
purely  war  problems.  During  this  long 
conflict  many  American  ships  were  dis- 
abled or  destroyed,  and  others  were 
forced  to  find  protection  under  foreign 
flags.  After  the  civil  war  internal  de- 
velopment was  the  dominant  considera- 
tion in  America.  Vast  inland  areas  de- 
manded railroad  transportation,  and 
upon  this  and  other  projects  American 
energy  and  capital  were  long  concen- 
trated. In  Congress,  as  elsewhere,  rail- 
road building  was,  although  not  the  ex- 
clusive subject,  the  uppermost  one.  To 
ocean  shipping  hardly  any  attention  was 
given. 

VANISHING  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Most  of  the  New  England  shipyards 
became  almost  moribund  or  entirely  ex- 
tinct. A  few  iron  steamships  were  built 
in  American  yards,  but  this  was  merely 
a  flickering  effort.  America's  productive 
capacity  and  commerce  grew  hugely,  yet 
its  merchant  marine  decreased,  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  re- 
mained stationary  at  about  4,000,000 
tons,  of  which  only  a  small  part  was  in 
the  foreign  trade.  In  1872  only  29.2  per 
cent,  of  America's  imports  and  exports 


were  carried  in  American  vessels.  The 
percentage  fell  to  16.5  in  1881  and  to 
12.9  in  1890.  In  many  foreign  ports  the 
American  flag  was  now  seldom  seen. 

The  postal  aid  law,  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1891,  had  some  effect  in  stimu- 
lating the  building  of  a  few  American 
steel  ships,  especially  passenger  vessels 
for  West  Indian  and  transatlantic  ser- 
vice. But  in  the  carrying  of  American 
imports  and  exports  the  downward  pro- 
cess continued.  Although  in  1900  the 
American  merchant  marine  was  some- 
what more  than  5,000,000  tons,  the  per- 
centage of  imports  and  exports  it  car- 
ried had  decreased  to  9.3  per  cent.,  going 
still  lower  to  8.7  per  cent,  in  1910.  In 
1914  the  American  merchant  marine  was 
nearly  8,000,000  tons.  Yet  only  a  little 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  were  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  but  9.7  per  cent,  of 
United  States  imports  and  exports  were 
carried  in  American  vessels.  The  carry- 
ing of  America's  commerce  had  long 
been  done  mainly  by  British,  German, 
French,  Dutch  and  Norwegian  ships. 

LESSONS  OF  WORLD  WAR 

The  severe  lessons  of  the  World  War 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  urgent  need  of 
creating  a  great  American  merchant 
marine.  The  entire  world  tonnage  in 
1914  was  about  49,000,000,  of  vessels  100 
tons  or  more.  The  American  people 
were  at  once  confronted  with  the  dis- 
quieting fact  that  the  great  proportion 
of  the  supply  of  steam  vessels  was  owned 
by  the  very  countries  which  so  unex- 
pectedly became  emmeshed  in  war.  They 
owned,  it  was  calculated,  fully  71  per 
cent,  of  these.  Many  millions  of  tons 
of  the  best  of  these  ships  were  suddenly 
converted  from  commercial  to  war  uses, 
and  other  millions  were  held  or  hemmed 
in  ports.  These  were  mostly  the  very 
vessels  that  the  United  States  depended 
upon  to  carry  its  normal  imports  and 
exports. 

The  immediate  consequences  were 
serious  to  American  interests  of  all  kinds. 
There  was  little  available  cargo  space, 
and  freight  rates  kept  increasing  to  an 
excessive  point.  Docks  were  congested 
with     merchandise.       These     conditions 


so 
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caused  the  price  of  exportable  agri- 
cultural products  to  fall  sharply.  Within 
a  single  year  the  value  of  American  raw 
cotton  alone  shrank  38  per  cent.,  or  from 
$610,000,000  to  $376,000,000.  Hitherto 
the  people  of  the  distinctly  agricultural 
States  had  been  indifferent,  if  not 
apathetic,  to  an  American  merchant 
marine.  They  now  realized  what  great 
material  losses  its  absence  meant  to 
them. 

With  the  increasing  destruction  of 
ships  at  sea  and  the  impressment  of 
labor  for  war  purposes,  European  na- 
tions had  to  turn  eagerly  to  America  for 
ship  construction.  This  included  both 
the  nations  which  had  hitherto  made 
their  own  ships  and  other  countries  such 
as  Norway  which  had  previously  ordered 
their  ships  from  England.  The  notable 
revival  of  activity,  beginning  in  Amer- 
ican shipyards  toward  the  end  of  1915, 
was  largely  for  foreign  orders  pouring 
in  from  Great  Britain,  France  and  Nor- 
way. The  demand  from  Europe  for 
American  products  was  enormous  and 
desperately  urgent.  But  so  great  was 
the  world's  shortage  of  ships  that,  al- 
though the  most  obsolete  vessels  were 
pressed  into  service,  there  were  not 
enough  ships  for  the  normal  increase  of 
trade,  far  less  for  the  abnormal  exigen- 
cies of  war. 

SHIPPING  BOARD   CREATED 

It  was  not  until  1917  that  the  power- 
ful impetus  for  the  creating  of  a  large 
merchant  marine  began.  Congress,  by 
an  act  passed  on  Sept.  7,  1916,  had  estab- 
lished the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
It  was  not  designed  as  a  war  measure. 
The  creation  of  such  an  organization  had 
long  been  agitated  as  a  potent  function 
to  develop  the  American  merchant  marine 
more  systematically  and  effectively  and 
to  regulate  foreign  and  domestic  ship- 
ping. But,  as  war  with  Germany 
obviously  drew  nearer,  the  board  was  in- 
vested with  extroardinary  powers.  By 
Presidential  proclamation  of  national 
emergency,  the  Shipping  Board  was,  on 
Feb.  5,  1917,  given  complete  control  over 
all  vessels  registered  by  the  United 
States. 

Twelve  days  after  a  state  of  war  had 


been  declared,  on  April  6,  1917,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  estab- 
lished an  auxiliary,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  to  which  Congress  gave  the 
most  comprehensive  power  to  construct, 
purchase  and  requisition  vessels.  At  dif- 
ferent times  Congress  authorized  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Shipping 
Board  vast  sums,  totalling  $3,671,000,000, 
for  these  purposes. 

Now  that  the  all-dominant  purpose 
was  to  win  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to 
supplant  the  commercial  methods  of 
peace  times  by  a  supreme  policy  of  build- 
Jng  and  rushing  ships,  with  costs  subordi- 
nated as  a  minor  consideration.  Of  all 
things  ships  were  imperative.  An  im- 
mense array  of  soldiers  and  their  equip- 
ment had  to  be  conveyed  to  Europe,  and 
although  there  were  only  British  ships 
to  transport  most  of  these,  American 
ships  were  needed  to  return  them.  Other 
fleets  of  American  ships  were  pressingly 
required  for  both  war  and  civil  needs  in 
the  importation  of  indispensable  raw 
material  from  various  continents,  and 
for  the  carrying  of  American  finished 
products,  for  which  there  was  a  stu- 
pendous demand. 

VAST  SHIPBUILDING  ACTIVITIES 

The  program  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  was  one  of  a  magnitude 
which  only  the  determination  and  intense 
application  of  war  time  could  accomplish 
quickly  and,  on  the  whole,  successfully. 
It  called  for  the  building  of  3,164  ships 
of  17,515,000  deadweight  tons  (11,676,000 
gross  tons).  New  shipyards  were  created 
with  phenomenal,  almost  magical  rapid- 
ity. There  were  only  61  shipyards  for 
seagoing  ship  construction,  with  about 
75,000  men  employed,  early  in  1917.  By- 
September,  1918,  there  were  341  Amer- 
ican shipyards  for  seagoing  ship  con- 
struction. They  were  all  in  a  practically 
completed  state,  and  had  a  total  of  1,284 
launching  ways.  The  common  supposi- 
tion had  been  that  it  would  take  America 
long  to  1  rain  a  large,  efficient  corps  of 
shipbuilc  ^rs.  But  American  skill  in 
other  Hr  s  was  quickly  adapted  to  ship- 
building, especially  by  the  use  of  mechan- 
ical devices,  and  at  this  time  American 
shipyards   contained    a   force  of   81.723 
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THE  WENATCITEE  TYPE  OF  LARGE  PASSENGER  AND  CARGO  LINERS  NOW  BEING 
BUILT  FOR  THE  SHIPPING  BOARD.  THESE  VESSELS  CAN  CARRY  553  PASSENGERS 
AND  6,700  TONS  OF  CARGO  AT  A  SFEED  OF  SEVENTEEN  KNOTS.  LIKE  ALL  MODERN 
AMERICAN  SHIPS,    THEY  ARE  OIL  BURNERS.      THEY  WILL  BEGIN  TO  BE  READY  EARLY 

IN    THE   NEW    YEAR 


workers   on   wood   and    composite   ships 
and  277,159  workers  on  steel  ships. 

The  celerity  and  extent  of  ship  produc- 
tion were  unprecedented  in  the  world's 
annals.  In  the  single  year  of  1918  more 
than  3,000,000  gross  tons  were  built  in 
American  yards.  This  was  higher  than 
the  whole  output  of  the  United  States 
during  the  ten  years  1907-1916;  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  launched 
during  1917,  and  it  exceeded  by  more 
than  25  per  cent,  the  combined  output 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  year 
1918. 

SUCCESS  WITH  STEEL  SHIPS 

The  chief  reasons  for  America's  phe- 
nomenal success  in  steel  shipbuilding 
have  been  twofold. 

First,  its  yards  are  not  old  ones,  en- 
cumbered with  antiquated  apparatus,  as 
are  most  of  those  in  Europe,  where 
owners  have  been  unwilling  to  undergo 
the  effort  or  unable  to  incur  the  expense 
of  completely  rehabilitating  them  with 
a  thoroughly  modern  layout  and  equip- 
ment. Of  recent  or  comparatively  recent 
origin,  the  great  American  steel  ship- 
yards were  laid  out  on  virgin  ground, 
and  hence  from  their  very  inception 
could  be  and  were  equipped  with  the 
most  improved  labor-saving  mechanisms 
and  the  most  modern  methods  of  struc- 
tural steel  construction. 

The  second  reason  has  been  the  dis- 


carding of  the  old  dilatory  steel  ship- 
building methods  by  which  the  plates 
were  slowly  put  together  after  the  frame- 
work had  been  built.  The  American  ~ 
bridgebuilder  had  shown  how  steel  plates  2 
could  be  fabricated  from  wooden  or 
paper  patterns  called  templets.  This 
idea  was  adopted  by  large  American 
shipbuilding  corporations  before  the  war 
and  extensively  put  in  practice  during 
the  war. 

By  this  system  it  was  not  necessary 
to  wait  until  one  part  of  a  ship  was  con- 
structed before  proceeding  with  the  other 
parts.  From  the  light  paper  patterns 
steel  plates  could  be  molded  with  exact 
precision  and  in  quantity  production  for 
the  building  of  as  many  ships  of  the 
same  class  as  the  contracts  called  for. 
The  plates  could  easily  and  expeditious- 
ly be  fitted  into  place,  and  many  ships 
could  thus  be  built  at  the  same  time 
from  one  set  of  patterns.  This  fabri- 
cated system  made  practicable,  at  a 
minimum  of  expense,  a  large  production 
of  standardized  ships.  Great  traveling 
cranes  conveyed  material  throughout 
every  part  of  the  yard.  To  permit  un- 
interrupted work,  shipyards  of  the  class 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion protected  their  workers  from  rain, 
cold  and  blistering  Summer  heat  by  a 
continuous  roof  structure  over  the  main 
shops  and  ways. 
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GAIN  OF  382  PER  CENT 


After  the  armistice  with  Germany  the 
Shipping  Board  canceled  certain  of  its 
contracts,  but  the  greater  part  of  its 
shipbuilding  program  remained  intact. 
The  first  large  additions  to  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war  had  come  from  seized  German 
and  Austrian  ships,  commandeered  for- 
eign vessels,  ships  for  foreign  account 
commandeered  on  American  ways,  and 
from  foreign  vessels  either  chartered  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  or  to 
American  citizens.  But,  beginning  in 
1918,  the  great  increases  were  American 
vessels  built  in  American  yards. 

By  June,  1919,  the  American  merchant 
marine's  steam  tonnage  had  made  an  in- 
crease of  7,746,000  tons,  or  a  gain  of 
382.1  per  cent,  over  its  steam  tonnage 
for  1914.  The  entire  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  June,  1919,  was  12,907,- 
300  tons.  More  than  half  of  this  was 
engaged  in  foreign  trade — a  striking 
change  from  previous  decades,  when  only 
a  comparatively  unimportant  part  were 
vessels  in  foreign  service.  In  1914  the 
United  Kingdom  owned  41.6  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  tonnage.  Of  the  world's  sea- 
going tonnage  the  United  States  had  less 
than  5  per  cent.  But  by  July  1,  1919, 
America's  gigantic  shipbuilding  produc- 
tion had  made  a  great  change.  The 
United  Kingdom's  proportion  of  tonnage 
fell  to  a  trifle  more  than  34  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  United  States  increased 
to  nearly  30  per  cent.,  including  one- 
fifth  of  the  world's  seagoing  tonnage.  As 
the  deliveries  of  ships  contracted  for  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  cumu- 
latively progressed,  America's  sea-going 
tonnage  fast  increased. 

REVOLUTION  DUE  TO  OIL 

A  great  revolution  in  ship  design  and 
operation  is  embodied  in  a  large  part 
of  the  new  American  merchant  marine. 
This  revolution  is  comparable  to  the 
memorable  one  of  a  century  ago,  when 
steam  power  began  to  supplant  the  sail- 
ing ship. 

Realizing  that  the  era  of  the  coal- 
burning  ships  had  passed,  the  Shipping 
Board  planned  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  merchant   ships   to  be   oil-burners. 


By  the  use  of  oil  as  a  motive  power, 
engine  room  crews  are  reduced,  cargo 
space  increased,  speed  accelerated,  and 
many  other  economies,  large  in  the  ag- 
gregate, are  effected.  The  adoption  of 
this  new  method  of  propulsion  placed 
the  new  American  merchant  marine  in 
a  superior  class  by  itself  and  has  given 
it  an  enormous  potential  competing 
power  with  nations  the  merchant  marines 
of  which  are  still  largely  coal-burning 
ships.  It  was  not  until  after  the  armis- 
tice that  most  of  the  deliveries  from 
shipyards  of  these  new  oil-burning  ships 
began,  and  they  have  continued  until 
now  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  new 
American  merchant  marine  is  composed 
of  oil-burning  ships.  In  1921  about 
three-fourths  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  will  be  oil-burning  vessels. 

Fully  eighty-one  _er  cent,  of  the  whole 
fleet  is  composed  of  steel  vessels.  From 
time  to  time  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  has  sold  vessels  to  private  in- 
terests* so  that  the  ships  it  now  owns 
amount  to  about  6,000,000  tons.  The 
Shipping  Board  is  completing  its  pro- 
gram by  building  120  vessels  of  780,000 
gross  tons.  The  total  cost  of  its  entire 
program  has  been,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Commander  Abner  B.  Clement, 
executive  assistant  to  Admiral  Benson, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  approximately  $3,500,000,000. 
Commander  Clement  gave  this  estimate 
in  testifying  on  Nov.  11,  1920,  before  the 
Congressional  Select  Committee  on  Ship- 
ping Board  Operations.  Previous  esti- 
mates had  placed  the  cost  as  approaching 
$4,000,000,000.  The  exact  sum  of  total 
costs  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  known,  and 
apparently  because  of  the  involved  state 

♦From  the  time  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  began  to  sell  vessels  up  to  Nov.  1, 
1920,  it  sold  to  other  than  American  com- 
panies 35  ships  of  about  123,000  tons.  Most 
of  these  have  been  small  ships  of  the  Lake 
type  of  from  2,200  to  3,900  tons.  Only  a  few- 
were  ships  of  about  5,000  tons,  and  the  larg- 
est sold  was  of  5,375  tons.  Of  about  105  or 
110  companies  to  which  ships  were  sold  by 
the  Shipping  Board  only  seven  or  eight  were 
foreign  companies,  and  the  vessels  sold  to 
these  were  ships  for  which  no  purchaser 
could  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  ships  disposed  of  to 
a  single  foreign  country  was  80,703  tons, 
sold  to  Belgian  companies.  To  Spanish  com- 
panies 15,425  tons  were  sold,  and  to  French 
14,375  tons.  Other  foreign  purchasers  were 
Cuban,  Philippine,  Norwegian  and  Japanese 
companies,  which  each  bought  one  or  sev- 
eral small  vessels. 
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of  accounts  will  not  be  known  for  some 
time.  That  there  were  cases  of  con- 
tractors' extravagance  and  waste  and 
dishonesty  of  some  Shipping  Board  sub- 
ordinates was  alleged  in  this  investiga- 
tion. But  even  admitting  the  truth  of 
this,  it  hardly  detracts  from  the  fact  that 
the  Shipping  Board  did  accomplish  the 
difficult  task  intrusted  to  it  of  building 
within  a  surprisingly  short  time  a  great 
merchant  marine. 

Until  early  in  1920  United  States 
Shipping  Board  ship  construction  over- 
whelmingly predominated.  But  in  that 
year  it  diminished,  and  ship  construction 
for  private  companies  now  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  Government.  The 
class  of  ship  construction  for  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  mostly  cargo  boats, 
as  the  war  pressure  was  for  this  kind 
of  vessel. 

BUILDING  GREAT  OIL  TANKERS 

But  with  the  worldwide  demand  for  oil 
the  urgent  need  of  shipping  and  other 
commercial  interests  is  for  tankers.  For 
private  companies  in  1920  there  were 
built  in  American  shipyards  379  vessels 
of  1,380,671  gross  tons.  Of  these  vessels 
61  per  cent,  are  tankers  for  American  oil 
companies.  Some  of  the  American  tank 
steamers  contracted  for  are  giants  of 
21,000  deadweight  tons,  the  largest  tank- 
ers in  the  world.   The  matter  of  oil  sup- 


ply and  distribution  is  increasingly  one 
of  paramount  importance.  So  great  and 
pressing  is  the  demand  for  oil  and  so 
inadequate  to  current  fuel  needs  is  the 
American  production — which  is  mostly 
of  a  fine  grade — that  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  oil,  especially  fuel  oil,  have  to  be 
imported  by  the  United  States,  mainly 
from  Mexico. 

The  weakest  point  of  America's  new 
merchant  marine  is  in  its  paucity  of 
ocean  passenger  steamers.  Less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  its  new  merchant  marine  is 
composed  of  these.  Such  passenger  ships 
as  have  been  built  or  are  being  built  by 
the  Shipping  Board  are  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  larger  British  or  former 
big  German  passenger  liners.  Recently, 
however,  came  indications  of  a  strong 
probability  that  America's  passenger 
steamers  would  be  increased  by  trans- 
ference of  registry  and  new  construction. 
The  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company  transferred  one  of  its  ships 
from  the  British  to  the  American  flag, 
and  this  action,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
forerunner  of  that  company's  plan  to 
place  more  of  its  vessels  under  Amer- 
ican registry  either  by  new  construction 
in  American  yards  or  by  further  trans- 
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fer  to  the  American  flag.  But  the  most 
vital  need  is  for  permanent,  new  passen- 
ger routes  not  only  to  Europe,  but 
throughout  the  world,  so  as  to  provide 
a  direct  passenger,  fast  freight  and  mail 
service  with  all  countries  with  which 
America  trades,  and  thus  to  obviate  hav- 
ing to  use  the  ships  of  competing  na- 
tions. 

In  a  number  of  important  respects  the 
year  1920  has  brought  some  notable 
changes.  On  the  face  of  the  figures  the 
present  American  merchant  marine  of 
16,000,000  tons  is  a  gain  of  more  than 
500  per  cent,  over  the  American  tonnage 
figures  of  six  years  ago.  Of  this  tonnage 
13,789,000  are  seagoing  vessels,  but  sev- 
eral million  tons  of  these  are  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

LOSS  IN  WOODEN  SHIPS 

The  actual  seagoing  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  not,  however,  to  be 
judged  by  the  nominal  figures,  for  these 
figures  include — and  legitimately  so — 
the  entire  Government  wooden  steamer 
fleet.  But  the  wooden  vessels  will  have 
little  or  no  part  in  overseas  traffic.  They 
are  the  products  of  a  mistaken  policy 
of  the  early  rush  of  the  war.  Practi- 
cally all  of  them  are  unusable  except  as 
barges  or  converted  sailing  vessels.  This 
wooden  fleet  comprises  605  vessels  of 
1,963,150  deadweight  tons.  The  fitting 
out  of  many  of  these  ships  was  ordered 
stopped,  and  the  ships  placed  in  storage 
for  eventual  sale  to  private  buyers.  At 
least  397  of  these  wooden  steamers  will 
be  a  total  loss  to  the  Government  unless 
purchasers  can  be  found. 

In  the  James  River  alone  there  was 
anchored  early  in  November,  1920,  a  fleet 
of  192  wooden  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Government.  The  sale  of  these  vessels 
had  been  held  over  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Shipping 
Board  under  the  recently  enacted  ship- 
ping law.  Many  of  these  ships,  experts 
think,  can  possibly  be  relieved  of  their  ma- 
chinery and  put  to  valuable  use  as  barges 
for  coastwise  traffic.  Each  ship  could 
carry  4,000  tons  of  coal,  and  with  five 
or  six  of  them  towed  by  a  tug,  the  traffic 
would,  it  is  thought,  be  a  profitable  one. 
Their  use  for  such  a  purpose,  it  is  be- 


lieved, would  greatly  simplify  the  prob- 
lem of  coal  transportation  for  New  Eng- 
land distribution. 

Wooden  steamer  building  has  been 
largely  discontinued.  While  a  year  ago 
420,000  tons  of  these  vessels  were  being 
built,  only  about  29,000  tons  were  recent- 
ly under  construction  in  American  yards. 
More  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  vessels 
now  being  built  in  American  yards  are 
steel  steamers  of  the  most  modern  design 
and   equipment. 

Even  subtracting  these  wooden  ves- 
sels, the  ships  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
alone  carried  during  the  1919-20  fiscal 
year  30  per  cent,  of  United  States  ex- 
port cargoes  and  27  per  cent,  of  import 
cargoes. 

TOTAL  OF  WORLD   TONNAGE 

World  shipping  of  all  types  was  on 
July  1,  1920,  about  57,314,000  tons,  or 
8,225,000  gross  tons  more  than  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Nearly  80  per  cent. 
of  this  gain  was  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1919-20.  In  that  year  the  United  States 
contributed  3,000,000  gross  tons,  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  1,800,000  gross  tons,  and 
other  countries  1,600,000  gross  tons.  A 
year  ago  America  greatly  led  in  ship- 
building. But  in  1920  American  ship  con- 
struction— according  to  the  latest  avail- 
able figures — has  been  nearly  1,750,000 
gross  tons  less  than  a  year  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  Great  Britain  has  this  year 
attained  the  lead  in  shipbuilding.  Its 
merchant  fleet,  now  totaling  about  20,- 
000,000  gross  tons,  remains  the  largest 
in  the  world.  But  it  is  estimated  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  British  merchant 
marine  are  coal-burning  vessels,  which, 
in  comparative  respect  of  modernness, 
makes  it  inferior  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Lord  Pirre,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
British  shipbuilders,  expressed  the  view, 
however,  that  until  shipowners  were  fully 
satisfied  lhat  there  would  be  an  abun- 
dance of  fuel  oil  supply,  they  should 
proceed  cautiously  in  converting  coal- 
burning  cargo  vessels  to  oil-burning  ves- 
sels. But  the  difference  between  the 
American  and  the  British  merchant 
marine  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American 
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ships  were  mostly  built  as  oil  burners, 
whereas  most  of  the  British  ships  would 
have  to  be  converted,  which  would  be 
enormously  costly. 

To  such  an  extent  has  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  decreased  from  its 
superlative  activity  of  war  times  that 
about  52  per  cent,  of  its  627  ways  in  98 
shipyards  capable  of  building  steel  ships 
are  idle.  More  than  100  ways,  chiefly 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  in  process  of 
dismantlement.  The  working  force  in 
American  shipyards  has  gone  down  to 
about  150,000,  but  this  is  three  times 
as  many  as  were  active  in  1916.  Most  of 
the  shipyards  that  have  discontinued  are 
of  the  "  mushroom "  class  that  sprang 
up  suddenly  during  the  war.  The  great 
shipyards  are  still  in  operation. 

EUROPEAN  COMPETITION 

The  disturbance  of  international  trade 
because  of  low  rates  of  exchange,  re- 
duced freights,  declining  freight  rates 
and  other  factors  has  everywhere  crit- 
ically affected  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
ping. British  shipbuilders  have  recently 
been  able  to  underbid  American  by  a  seri- 
ous difference.  The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  has  been  selling  cargo  ves- 
sels of  7,000  to  9,000  deadweight  tons 
for  an  average  of  $180  a  deadweight 
ton  and  smaller  vessels  for  an  average 
of  $150  to  $160  a  deadweight  ton,  while 
in  England  the  shipbuilder's  average 
price  for  large  vessels  has  been  $160  a 
deadweight  ton.  French  shipbuilders 
have  also  been  sharply  competing.  In 
France  shipbuilders  have  offered  to 
build  for  $167.50  a  deadweight  ton  the 
same  class  of  tankers  which  in  America 
cost  $190  to  $225  a  deadweight  ton. 

How  long  England  and  other  countries 
will  be  able  to  hold  the  advantage  in 
labor  and  other  costs  is  problematical. 
The  Shipbuilder,  an  English  periodical, 
recently  noted  the  approach  of  a  period 
of  depression  in  the  British  shipbuilding 
industry,  and  added :  "  A  point  has  now 
been  reached  when  the  high  cost  of  new 
ships,  combined  with  falling  freights, 
makes  it  no  longer  a  paying  proposition 
to  contract  for  cargo  ships  and  a  risky 
speculation  for  passenger  vessels." 

The  effects  of  the  dislocation  of  inter- 


national trade  upon  shipping  have  been 
worldwide.  By  October  of  1920  about 
200  American  steel  cargo  and  wooden 
ships  had  been  withdrawn  from  service. 
In  the  Port  of  New  York  alone  about  136 
vessels  of  all  types  were,  according  to  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  in  a  state 
of  repose.  But  the  British  coal  strike, 
late  in  October,  caused  a  sudden  demand 
for  coal  exportation  from  America,  and 
some  of  the  idle  American  steel  ships 
were  pressed  into  unexpected  service.  In 
British  ports  more  than  750  steamships 
of  all  nationalities  have,  it  is  reported, 
been  laid  up  in  harbors  and  several  hun- 
dred in  Japanese  ports. 

To  eliminate  "  cut-throat "  methods 
from  world  trade,  an  international  agree- 
ment to  stabilize  ocean  freight  rates  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  necessary  expedient, 
Admiral  Benson  said  in  a  statement  on 
Nov.  5,  1920.  An  agreement  to  determine 
proper  freight  rates  for  all  ocean  routes 
would,  he  said,  insure  to  every  country 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  international 
commerce  on  a  basis  of  absolutely  fair 
competition. 

THE  WAGE  HANDICAP 

Of  particular  promise  to  the  American 
merchant  marine  are  the  changed  condi- 
tions both  in  competitive  operation  and 
in  personnel  which  have  come  since  the 
World  War.  Competent  authorities  esti- 
mate that  in  the  wage  bill  for  a  cargo 
ship  of  medium  size  there  still  is,  com- 
pared with  American  operating  costs,  a 
difference  in  favor  of  European  owners 
of  about  $1,000  a  month,  and  in  favor  of 
Japanese  lines  of  about  $2,000  a  month. 
The  higher  wage  scale  on  American 
ships,  as  well  as  better  provisions,  quar- 
ters and  other  requirements,  compelled 
by  the  United  States  laws,  make  the  op- 
erating costs  of  American  ships  higher. 
But  there  is  a  decided  and  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  seamen  of  vari- 
ous countries  toward  an  international 
equalization  of  wages  and  other  condi- 
tions, bringing  them  gradually  nearer  to 
American  standards.  Another  signifi- 
cant tendency  toward  this  result  is  the 
growing  policy  of  European  shipping  in- 
terests to  discard  cheap  Asiatic  labor, 
and  employ  seamen  of  their  own  nation- 
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ality.  Since  the  World  War  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  through  its  train- 
ing schools  and  other  agencies  and  by 
practical  experience,  has  also  developed 
an  extensive  and  good  corps  of  competent 
officers  and  men. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  new  Ship- 
ping act  passed  by  Congress  on  June  5, 
1920,  remain  to  be  seen.  One  chief  pur- 
pose of  this  law  was  to  put  a  stop  to 
various  kinds  of  discrimination  and  pref- 
erences often  used  in  certain  foreign 
countries  against  American  ships.  Sec- 
tion 34  of  this  act  gives  the  President 
full  power  to  terminate  all  treaties  re- 
stricting the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  impose  discriminating  customs  and 
tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels.  The 
act  directed  the  President  within  ninety 
days  to  give  notice  to  various  foreign 
Governments  of  the  termination  of  these 
treaties.  But  President  Wilson,  on  Sept. 
24,  1920,  refused  to  carry  out  this  order. 
His  grounds  for  refusal  were  that  his 
denunciation  of  these  treaties  would  im- 
pugn the  good  faith  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  lead  to  a  ruinous  retaliatory 
trade  war. 

CONTRACT  WITH  GERMANS 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  evidently  is  in  the  direction 
of  restoring  amicable  world  trade  rela- 
tions as  fast  as  practicable.  One  signifi- 
cant indication  of  this  was  the  recent 
contract,  with  the  full  approval  of  Ad- 
miral Benson,  head  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  between  the  American 
Ship  and  Commerce  Corporation  and  the 
Hamburg-American  Line. 


By  this  arrangement  the  American 
Ship  and  Commerce  Corporation  will 
have  use  of  the  facilities,  experience  and 
established  trade  routes  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line.  During  the  twen- 
ty years  of  the  contract  the  American 
Ship  and  Commerce  Corporation  will 
have  complete  control  of  all  activities 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  in  the 
United  States,  and  will  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  50  per  cent,  of  all  business 
of  the  company  originating  in  Hamburg. 
In  return  it  will  act  as  agent  in  Amer- 
ican ports  for  the  Hamburg-American 
Line. 

W.  A.  Harriman,  President  of  the 
American  Ship  and  Commerce  Corpora- 
tion, in  making  public  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  has  pointed  out  that  all  of  the 
ships  would  operate  under  the  American 
flag  in  services  which  before  the  war 
were  mainly  under  control  of  foreign 
companies,  and  that  if  this  opportunity 
had  not  been  taken  by  an  American  com- 
pany it  would  have  been  seized  by  the 
shipping  interests  of  some  other  country. 

The  first  declaration  made  by  Presi- 
dent-elect Harding  of  what  his  public 
policy  would  be  dealt  with  the  perpetua- 
tion and  expansion  of  America's  big  mer- 
chant marine.  He  said  that  the  United 
States  must  persist  in  every  measure 
aiming  not  only  to  hold  but  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  overseas  trade  under 
the  American  flag.  This,  he  explained, 
might  prove  difficult  when  Europe  had 
rehabilitated  its  merchant  marine.  One 
of  the  measures  that  he  has  intimated 
should  be  adopted  is  the  relieving  of 
American  ships  from  payment  of  Pana- 
ma Canal  tolls. 


The  Split  in  the  Socialist  Party  ZLn^ 

Effect  of  Membership  Tests  Laid  Down  by  the  Communist  Inter- 
national— Text  of  the  "  Twenty- one  Points  " 


THE  division  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Socialist  and  labor  forces  of  the 
world  caused  by  the  organizing  in 
Moscow  in  March,  1919,  of  the 
Third  Communist  International  by  the 
Bolshevist  rulers  of  Russia,  described  in 
the  July,  1920,  issue  of  Current  History, 
has  been  greatly  accentuated  by  the 
varied  reception  accorded  to  the  famous 
twenty-one  conditions  of  affiliation  laid 
down  by  the  MosCow  leaders  last  Sum- 
mer. In  fact,  leaders  of  the  moderate 
Socialist  parties  say  the  Moscow  dog- 
matists have  added  the  prefix  "  dis  "  to 
the  final  word  of  the  Marxian  slogan, 
"  Workers  of  the  world,  unite!  " 

Since  the  twenty-one  points  were 
adopted  by  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
Third  International  in  the  first  week  of 
August,  1920,  and  submitted  to  the 
Socialist  and  Communist  parties  of  the 
various  countries  for  acceptance  or  re- 
jection within  four  months,  as  provided 
in  Point  19,  they  have  created  more  dis- 
sension in  the  Socialist  world  than  was 
caused  even  by  the  great  war,  and  the 
trouble  has  only  begun.  Already  the 
powerful  Independent  Socialist  Party  of 
Germany  has  been  split  in  twain,  and  a 
like  fate  appears  to  await  the  Socialist 
parties  of  France  and  Italy,  while  in 
Czechoslovakia,  where  the  various  Social- 
ist parties  cast  nearly  half  of  the  votes 
polled  in  the  last  general  election,  the 
division  is  practically  complete.  In  the 
United  States  the  action  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  in  rejecting,  on 
Dec.  6,  the  Moscow  conditions  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
extremist  elements. 

As  was  explained  in  the  July  Current 
History,  the  main  difference  between  the 
supporters  of  the  Third  International's 
program  and  their  opponents  consists  in 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Communists  be- 
lieve that  the  capitalist  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  can  be  abolished 
only  through  violent  revolution  and  a 
passing  "  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat," 


the  moderate  Socialists  think  that  the 
change  may  be  effected  through  the  use 
of  the  existing  political  machinery,  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  agitation  and 
education  and  the  menace  of  a  general 
strike  by  allied  labor  unions  in  case  the 
ruling  powers  refuse  to  accept  the  will 
of  the  masses  as  expressed  at  the  ballot 
box.  The  ultimate  aim  of  both  groups, 
with  slight  modifications,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  co-operative  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  all  the  neces- 
sities and  many  cf  the  luxuries  of  life. 

RECENT   BERNE  CONFERENCE 

Refusal  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Third  International,  headed  by 
George  Zinoviev,  to  consent  to  any  reser- 
vations or  attempts  at  self-determination 
by  parties  desirous  of  joining  the  Inter- 
national, led  to  the  issuing  of  a  call  by 
the  German  Independent  Socialists,  the 
Austrian  Social  Democracy,  the  Moderate 
French  Socialists  and  the  Swiss  Social 
Democracy  for  a  conference  to  open  in 
Berne,  Switzerland,  Dec.  5,  at  which 
representatives  of  such  Socialist  parties 
as  had  left  the  old  Second  International, 
but  had  not  yet  affiliated  with  the 
Third,  could  discuss  plans  for  compelling 
Moscow  to  listen  to  negotiations,  or,  fail- 
ing in  this,  could  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  Fourth  International.  At  this  confer- 
ence the  German  Independents  were  rep- 
resented by  Georg  Ledebour,  Arthur 
Crispien,  A.  Hilferding  and  Kurt  Rosen- 
feld;  the  Austrians  by  Dr.  Friedrich 
Adler,  the  French  by  Jean  Longuet  and 
Paul  Fabre,  the  British  Independent 
Labor  Party  by  Richard  Wallhead,  Fran- 
cis Johnston  and  Emanuel  Shindell,  and 
the  Russian  Mensheviki  by  A.  Martov. 
The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  States 
had  accepted  the  invitation  to  send  dele- 
gates, but  the  time  seems  to  have  been 
too  short,  as  it  was  not  officially  repre- 
sented, although  Joseph  Gollomb,  an 
American,  was  reported  to  have  spoken 
for  the  party.    The  conference  decided  to 
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call  a  general  convention  to  be  held  in 
Vienna,  beginning  Feb.  22,   1921. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  Second  Inter- 
national, embracing  the  British  Labor 
Party,  the  Majority  German  Social 
Democratic  Party,  the  Belgian  Labor 
Party,  the  Dutch  Social  Democratic 
Labor  Party,  the  Swedish  and  Danish 
Socialist  Parties  and  the  Polish  Socialist 
Party,  from  its  new  headquarters  in 
London,  launched  a  defiance  to  the  Mos- 
cow body  in  November  in  which  it  in- 
sisted that  it  was  the  real  International, 
after  all,  and  would  eventually  unite  the 
workers  of  the  world  and  lead  them  to 
the  final  struggle  against  capitalism. 
This  manifesto  was  signed  by  Arthur 
Henderson  and  Ramsay  MacDonald 
(England),  Otto  Wels  (Germany),  Emil 
Vandervelde  and  Camille  Huysmans 
(Belgium),  P.  J.  Troelstra  (Holland), 
and  Arthur  Engberg  (Sweden). 

THE    SPLIT   IN  GERMANY 

The  position  of  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist parties  in  the  various  countries 
in  relation  to  the  Third  International  at 
this  writing  (Dec.  15,  1920)  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

In  Germany  the  supporters  of  the 
twenty-one  points  had  a  majority  in  the 
Halle  Convention  of  the  Independent 
Socialist  Party  and  voted  on  Oct.  16,  227 
to  156,  for  their  acceptance,  after  listen- 
ing to  their  defense  by  George  Zinoviev 
and  their  condemnation  by  A.  Martov. 
The  moderate  element,  led  by  Ledebour, 
Crispien,  Wilhelm  Dittmann  and  Hilferd- 
ing,  bolted  the  meeting  and  held  a  rump 
convention,  while  the  extremists,  headed 
by  Ernest  Daumig,  Walter  Stocker  and 
Adolph  Hoffmann,  stayed  in  the  hall  and 
rejoiced  over  their  victory.  Subsequently, 
fifty-nine  of  the  eighty-one  Independent 
Deputies  in  the  Reichstag  announced 
their  support  of  the  moderates,  as  did 
most  of  the  leading  Independent  news- 
papers, including  the  Berlin  Freiheit  and 
the  Leipziger  Volkszeitung.  The  party 
membership,  approximating  1,000,000, 
seemed  about  equally  divided.  The 
moderate  faction  claimed  the  right  to  the 
party's  name  and  property,  and  managed 
to  hold  possession  in  most  parts  of  the 
country. 


At  a  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party,  held  a  few  weeks  later,  the  Mos- 
cow program  was  accepted  and  the  Left 
Wing  Independents,  dubbed  the  "  New 
Communists,"  were  invited  to  unite  with 
the  "  Old  Communists."  This  union  was 
effected  at  a  joint  convention  held  Dec. 
5,  making  the  "  German  section  of  the 
Third  Communist  International,"  a  party 
with  24  members  in  the  Reichstag  and 
about  500,000  dues-paying  adherents. 
Plans  were  also  made  to  try  to  bring  the 
fire-eating  Communist  Labor  Party 
within  the  fold.  The  Majority  Socialists 
are  holding  out  olive  branches  to  the 
moderate  Independents,  but  the  latter 
still  insist  they  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "  social  patriots "  who  sup- 
ported the  Kaiser's  war. 

The  Austrian  Social  Democracy,  with 
a  membership  of- about  335,000,  and  the 
second  strongest  position  in  the  Reichs- 
rat,  has  left  the  Second  International;  at 
its  convention,  held  the  first  week  of  No- 
vember, it  voted,  however,  to  expel 
Joseph  Frey  and  Franz  Rothe,  prominent 
agitators  for  the  Third  International, 
and  their  followers.  The  Communist 
Party  of  Austria  is  a  small  group,  which 
obeyed  orders  from  Nikolai  Lenin  and 
ran  a  ticket  in  the  October  elections,  but 
failed  to  elect  any  one. 

CLEAVAGE  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

In  France  and  Italy  conditions  parallel 
each  other.  The  French  Socialists  were 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Tours  on  Christmas 
Day  in  a  special  national  convention  to 
settle  the  question  of  affiliation  with 
Moscow,  and  their  Italian  comrades  were 
to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
In  both  countries  the  outlook  indicated 
popular  majorities  for  acceptance  of  the 
twenty-one  points,  with  the  leaders  and 
Deputies  fairly  equally  divided.  Longuet 
and  Leon  Blum,  supported  by  the 
moderate  element  among  the  French 
Socialists,  are  for  making  specific  reser- 
vations covering  conditions  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  while  Marcel  Cachin 
and  L.  O.  Frossard,  with  their  followers, 
accept  the  Moscow  program  in  full.  In 
Italy  Editor  Serrati  of  l'Avanti  and 
Deputy  Modigliani  take  the  Longuet 
position,  while  Secretary  Bombacci  and 
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Deputy  Graziadei  line  up  with  Cachin. 
Preliminary  district  conventions  in  both 
countries  showed  majorities  for  the  Mos- 
cow dictum,  and  so  much  bitterness  was 
displayed  that  it  seemed  certain  that 
both  parties  would  be  split  into  warring 
groups  at  the  national  gatherings. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Labor  Party 
never  seriously  considered  affiliation 
with  Moscow,  and  when  a  Communist 
Party  was  organized  last  August  and 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Labor  Party 
as  a  group,  it  was  refused.  There  was 
so  much  dissension  in  the  Dutch  Com- 
munist Party  over  the  Moscow  program 
that  a  convention  held  in  October  failed 
to  settle  the  problem,  and  it  was  put  over 
to  a  later  meeting.  The  regular  Dutch 
Socialist  Party  hasn't  considered  affilia- 
tion. The  Belgian  Labor  Party  took  up 
the  Moscow  question  at  its  October  con- 
vention and  voted  against  affiliation  by 
an  immense  majority. 

The  Left  Wing  Swedish  Socialist 
Party's  Executive  Committee  voted  on 
Oct.  ^21  to  adhere  to  the  Third  Interna- 
tional, but  the  question  will  be  decided 
by  a  referendum  to  be  held  in  February. 
The  Moderate  Swedish  Socialists,  with 
seventy-six  Deputies  compared  with  four 
elected  by  the  Left  Wing,  stand  by  the 
old  International.  Differences  that  arose 
in  the  Norwegian  Socialist  Party  over 
the  matter  of  affiliation  were  so  serious 
that  the  Executive  Committee  asked  Mos- 
cow for  permission  to  delay  the  special 
convention  beyond  the  stipulated  four 
months.  Subsequently  the  National 
Committee  voted  20  to  3  for  acceptance 
of  the  twenty-one  points.  The  anti- 
Communist  fraction  of  the  party,  which 
had  declared  its  intention  of  organizing 
a  new  Socialist  party,  had  no  representa- 
tives on  the  National  Committee.  The 
tiny  Left  Wing  group  of  Danish  Social- 
ists accepted  the  Moscow  conditions  at  a 
convention  held  in  November. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Swiss 
Socialist  Party  voted,  47  to  12,  against 
adherence  on  Oct.  10,  and  called  a  special 
party  convention  for  Dec.  10  to  settle 
the  question.  The  delegates  voted  359 
to  213  against  affiliation,  whereupon  the 
Left  Wing  delegates  left  the  hall,  de- 
claring   they    would     quit    the    party. 


A  Moscow  report  of  Nov.  15  said 
that  the  Finnish  Social  Democratic 
Party  had  voted  in  convention  to  with- 
draw from  the  Second  International.  In 
the  Caucasus,  the  Communists  of  Azer- 
baijan are  for  Moscow,  naturally,  as  they 
are  under  the  thumb  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  same  fate  has  over- 
taken Armenia.  Georgia,  however,  is 
trying  to  get  along  as  a  plain  Social 
Democratic  republic. 

ISSUE  IN  THE  BALKANS 

The  situation  in  the  Balkan  States  is 
not  clear,  but  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  Greek  Socialist  Party  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Third  International,  and, 
because  of  the  radical  stand  of  the  Ru- 
manian Socialists  and  the  Bulgarian 
Communists,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  will  stand  with  Moscow.  The 
Moderate  Bulgarian  Socialist  Party  was 
split  at  its  October  convention  when  it 
voted,  106  to  28,  against  accepting  the 
twenty-one  points,  and  the  minority  went 
over  to  the  Communists.  In  Jugoslavia 
the  Communists  showed  great  strength 
in  the  municipal  and  general  elections, 
and  are  also  likely  to  stand  with  Moscow. 
In  Czechoslovakia  Premier  Vlastimil 
Tusar  was  forced  out  of  office  because 
of  the  division  in  his  party,  the  Social 
Democratic,  over  the  Third  International, 
and  the  split  was  completed  at  a  na- 
tional convention  held  the  last  week  in 
November.  In  the  meantime  the  fol- 
lowers of  Alois  Muna,  the  Czech  Com- 
munist chief,  had  already  organized  a 
Left  Wing  group  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Czechoslovakia  voted  293 
to  144  against  affiliation  with  Moscow. 

On  Dec.  9  supporters  of  the  Right 
Wing  attacked  members  of  the  Left 
Wing,  who  were  occupying  the  Social 
Democratic  Party's  central  office  in 
Prague  in  defiance  of  a  court  order  in 
favor  of  the  moderates  and  expelled  them 
after  a  sharp  clash  in  which  seven  gen- 
darmes, three  policemen  and  about  forty 
civilians,  were  wounded  and  fifty  arrests 
made. 

Spanish  Socialists  are  also  divided  over 
the  Moscow  program  and,  despite  vague 
reports   to   the   contrary,   appear   to   be 
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delaying  action  until  they  hear  the  re- 
port of  Fernando  de  los  Rios,  whom  they 
sent  to  Moscow  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Third  International.  In  Latin  America 
the  only  country  where  action  has  been 
taken  is  Uruguay,  where  the  Socialist 
Party  Congress  voted  on  Sept.  22  to  join 
the  Third.  There  have  been  many  re- 
ports from  Mexico  telling  of  alleged  Bol- 
shevist activities  there,  but  no  organized 
group  amounting  to  anything  in  numbers 
has  announced  its  support  of  Moscow. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  Palestine 
(Poale  Zion)  was  refused  admission  in 
September  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Third  International  and  told  to 
purge  itself  of  some  bourgeois  tenden- 
cies before  again  seeking  entry. 

STATUS  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIALISTS 

With  the  publication  in  The  New  York 
Call,  a  Socialist  Party  newspaper,  on 
Nov.  30  of  what  appeared  to  be  an 
ultimatum  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Third  International  issued  in  re- 
sponse to  the  application  for  affiliation, 
with  reservations,  made  by  the  Socialist 
Party  of  the  United  States  as  the  result 
of  the  indorsement  by  referendum  vote 
of  the  action  to  that  effect  taken  by  the 
party's  national  convention  held  in  May, 
all  prospects  of  such  affiliation  seemed 
to  be  blasted. 

The  Moscow  ultimatum,  which  was 
originally  printed  in  The  Russian  Press 
Review,  a  Communist  propaganda  organ 
published  in  English  for  distribution 
abroad,  not  only  rejected  the  idea  that 
the  American  Socialists  be  allowed  to 
follow  their  own  way  of  trying  to  cap- 
ture the  powers  of  Government,  without 
the  adoption  of  any  "  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat "  formulas,  but  it  denounced, 
with  much  verbiage,  such  Socialist  lead- 
ers as  Morris  Hillquit,  Algernon  Lee, 
James  Oneal,  Meyer  London  and  Victor 
Berger,  as  "  one-hundred  per  cent.  Amer- 
icans," "yellow  reformists,"  &c;  it  ex- 
pressed astonishment  that  their  party 
should  have  had  the  assurance  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, and  ended  by  calling  upon  the 
American  workers  to  leave  the  Socialist 
Party  and  join  the  United  Communist 


Party.  The  latter  organization  comprises 
the  major  portions  of  the  outlawed  Com- 
munist and  Communist  Labor  Parties;  it 
carried  on  an  anti-voting  propaganda 
during  the  Presidential  campaign. 

When  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Socialist  Party  met  in  Chicago 
a  week  subsequent  to  the  publishing  of 
the  Moscow  manifesto,  it  simply  reaf- 
firmed the  attitude  of  the  party  as  a 
whole  by  declaring  that  while  it  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  desirous  of  joining  the 
Third  International,  it  did  not  intend  to 
swallow  the  twenty-one  points  without 
modifications.  The  resolution  to  that 
effect  said :  "  We  concede  to  the  Rus- 
sian comrades  the  right  to  formulate 
their  own  internal  policies  without  inter- 
ference from  any  other  section  of  the 
working  class  movement  of  the  world. 
What  we  concede  to  them  we  claim  for 
ourselves." 

The  split  caused  by  the  program  of 
the  Communist  International  has  also 
extended  to  the  Young  People's  Socialist 
International,  and  two  rival  bodies  are 
striving  for  the  support  of  the  young 
people's  organizations  in  the  various 
countries.  Divisions  have  taken  place  in 
several  cases,  in  the  majority  of  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  young  people's 
organizations  has  favored  the  Third 
International.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant groups  lining  up  with  Moscow 
are  the  Young  Socialists  of  France  and 
the  German-speaking  Socialist  Youths  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

EFFECT  ON  LABOR  UNIONS 

In  addition  to  dividing  the  political 
labor  movement,  the  Third  International 
insists  (see  Point  10)  that  its  members 
shall  wage  war  upon  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  organized 
by  trade  union  leaders  from  practically 
all  countries  at  a  conference  held  in 
Amsterdam  in  the  Summer  of  1919.  The 
Communists  founded  an  International 
Council  of  Trade  Unions  at  the  Moscow 
congress  on  the  authority  of  representa- 
tive of  the  Russian  unions  and  indi- 
viduals claiming  to  speak  for  many 
organized  workers  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  England  and  the  Balkans,  but  thus 
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far  the  only  national  organizations  of 
trade  unionists  outside  of  Russia  to  join 
it  have  been  the  Jugoslav  Tailors'  Union 
and  Building  Workers'  Union.  When  a 
proposal  to  affiliate  with  Moscow  was 
brought  up  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  French  Federation  of  Labor  on 
Oct.  2  it  was  voted  down,  1,478  to  602, 
and  on  Dec.  1  the  National  Committee 
of  the  French  Federation  of  Agricultural 
workers  was  reported  as  having  decided 
to  expel  any  local  union  adhering  to  the 
Moscow  International.  At  the  London 
congress  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  in  November  the  ques- 
tion of  joining  with  Moscow  was  raised 
—and  voted  down,  22,122,000  to  150,000. 
The  delegates  of  the  Italian  unions,  rep- 
resenting 2,300,000  members,  voted  blank. 
The  Norwegians  voted  for  Moscow. 
The  Communist  Union  chiefs  have  issued 
several  long  denunciations  of  what  they 
call  the  "  Yellow  Amsterdam  Interna- 
tional," and  the  officers  of  the  latter 
body — W.  A.  Appleton  of  England*  Presi- 
dent (succeeded  by  J.  H.  Thomas);  Leon 
Jouhaux  of  France,  First  Fice  President; 
C.  Mertens  of  Belgium,  Second  Vice 
President,  and  Edo  Fimmen  and  Yan 
Oudegeest  of  Holland,  Secretaries — have 
replied  in  kind. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third 
International,  elected  at  the  August  con- 
gress, as  given  in  a  Moscow  dispatch, 
was  made  up  of  Zinoviev,  Bukharin, 
Radek,  Tomski  and  Kobozky,  named  by 
the  Russian  Communist  Party;  Paul 
Levi,  Germany;  Harry  Quelch,  England; 
C.  Rosmer,  France;  Signor  Serrati,  Italy; 
Herr  Steinhardt,  Austria;  M.  Frika, 
Scandinavia;  M.  Chaklin,  Bulgaria;  M. 
Milkich,  Jugoslavia;  M.  Radnyansky, 
Hungary;  Sultan  Cada,  Near  East;  M. 
Pek,  Far  East;  David  Wynkoop,  Hol- 
land; M.  Manxer,  Finland,  and  John 
Reed  (who  died  in  Moscow  of  typhus  on 
Oct.  17),  tlie  United  States. 

THE  TWENTY-ONE  CONDITIONS 

The  conditions  for  admission  to  the 
Third  International — the  formulas  by 
means  of  which  the  Moscow  Communists 
are  forcing  a  clear-cut  division  through- 
out the  world  between  the  moderate  and 
radical    Socialists — were    put    forth    in 


various  discursive  documents  at  first, 
but  were  at  length  crystallized  in  the 
famous  "  twenty-one  points  "  which  are 
now  causing  the  commotion  and  cleavage 
that  Lenin  and  Zinoviev  intended  they 
should  produce  in  the  Socialist  and  labor 
world.  The  text  of  these  conditions  is 
as  follows: 

1.  All  propaganda  and  agitation  must  bear 
a  really  Communist  character  and  correspond 
to  the  program  and  the  decision  of  the 
Third  International.  All  press  organs  of 
the  party  must  be  directed  by  reliable  Com- 
munists who  have  proved  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  proletariat.  The  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  must  not  be  simply 
spoken  of  in  a  conventional  prepared 
formula,  but  it  must  be  so  propagated  that 
its  necessity  becomes  intelligible  to  every 
simple  workman,  working  woman,  soldier 
and  peasant  from  the  facts  of  daily  life, 
which  must  be  systematically  observed  and 
exploited   day   by    day   by   our    press. 

The  periodical  and  non-periodical  press,  as 
well  as  all  party  publications,  must  be  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  party,  without  reference  to 
the  question  whether  the  whole  party  is  legal 
or  illegal  at  the  moment  concerned.  It  is 
inadmissible  that  the  publishing  offices  of 
the  party  should  misuse  their  autonomy  and 
carry  on  a  policy  which  does  not  entirely 
correspond   to   the   policy   of  the   party. 

In  the  columns  of  the  press,  in  popular 
assemblies,  in  the  trade  unions,  in  con- 
sumers' associations— e .  "^ywhere  where  the 
supporters  of  the  Third  International  can 
gain  admission— it  is  necessary  systematically 
and  unmercifully  to  brand  not  only  the 
bourgeoisie,  but  also  their  accomplices,  the 
reformists  of  all   shades. 

2.  Every  organization  which  desires  to  join 
the  Communist  International  must  consist- 
ently and  systematically  dismiss  the  reform- 
ist and  "  centre  "  elements  from  all  more 
or  less  responsible  posts  of  the  labor  move- 
ment (party  organizations,  editorial  staffs, 
trade  unions,  parliamentary  fractions,  co- 
operative societies,  community  administra- 
tions) and  supplant  them  by  tried  Com- 
munists, without  taking  offense  if,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  simple  workers  from  the 
masses  gain  the  places  of  the  "  experienced  " 
opportunists. 

3.  In  almost  all  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  the  class  struggle  is  entering  the 
phase  of  civil  war.  Under  such  conditions 
the  Communists  can  have  no  confidence  in 
bourgeois  laws.  It  is  their  duty  to  create 
everywhere  a  parallel  legal  apparatus  or 
organization  which  will  be  of  aid  to  the 
party  in  the  decisive  moment  to  fulfill  its 
duty  toward  the  revolution.  In  all  the 
countries  where  the  Communists,  as  a  result 
of  the  state  of  siege  and  of  exceptional  laws, 
have    no    possibility    of    carrying    on    their 
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work  legally,  the  combination  of  the  legal 
with  the  illegal  activity  is  unconditionally 
necessary. 

ILLEGAL  AGITATION  IN  ARMIES 

4.  The  duty  of  spreading  Communist  ideas 
includes  the  special  obligation  of  an  empha- 
sized, systematic  propaganda  in  the  army. 
Where  this  agitation  is  impeded  by  excep- 
tional laws,  it  must  be  carried  out  illegally. 
The  giving  up  of  such  work  would  signify 
treason  to  the  revolutionary  duty  and  be  in- 
compatible with  membership  in  the  Third 
International. 

5.  A  systematic  agitation  according  to  a 
definite  plan  is  necessary  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  working  classes  will  not  be  able 
to  win  if  they  have  not  behind  them  the 
country  proletariat  and  at  least  part  of  the 
poorest  peasants,  and  if  they  have  not  se- 
cured by  their  policy  the  neutrality  of  a 
part  of  the  remaining  village  population. 
The  Communist  work  is  now  gaining  promi- 
nent significance  in  the  rural  districts.  It 
must  be  carried  forward  especially  with  the 
help  of  the  revolutionary  Communist  work- 
men of  town  and  country  who  have  con- 
nections with  the  rural  districts.  The  re- 
nunciation of  this  work  or  its  transfer  into 
undependable,  semi-reformist  hands  is  equi- 
valent to  a  renunciation  of  the  proletarian 
revolution. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  party  which 
wishes  to  belong  to  the  Third  International 
to  expose  not  only  open  social  patriotism,  but 
also  the  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  of  social 
pacifism ;  to  keep  systematically  before  the 
eyes  of  workmen  the  fact  that  without  a 
revolutionary  overthrow  of  capitalism  no  in- 
ternational courts  of  arbitration,  no  agree- 
ments regarding  limitation  of  armaments,  no 
"  democratic  "  renovation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  will  be  able  to  avert  new  imperial- 
ist wars. 

MUST  BREAK  WITH  MODERATES 

7.  It  is  the  duty  of  parties  which  wish  to 
belong  to  the  Communist  International  to  ac- 
knowledTe  the  complete  break  with  reform- 
ism and  with  the  policy  of  the  "  Centre," 
and  to  propagate  this  breach  in  the  widest 
circles  of  the  party  membership.  Without 
this  a  consequent  Communist  policy  is  im- 
possible. 

The  Communist  International  demands  un- 
conditionally and  peremptorily  the  accomp- 
lishment of  this  breach  within  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  Communist  International 
cannot  allow  that  notorious  opportunists, 
such  as  Turatti,  Kautsky,  Hilferding,  Hill- 
quit,  Longuet,  MacDonald,  Modigliani,  &c, 
should  have  the  right  to  become  members 
of  the  Third  Internatinal.  That  could  only 
lead  to  a  situation  in  which  the  Third  Inter- 
national would  in  great  degree  become 
similar  to  the .  broken-up  Second  Interna- 
tional. 

8.  In   the  question   of  colonies   and   of  op- 


pressed nations  a  specially  prominent  and 
clear  position  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  parties  of  those  countries  whose  bour- 
geoisie are  in  possession  of  colonies  and 
oppress  other  nations.  Every  party  which 
'wishes  to  belong  to  the  Third  International 
is  obliged  to  unmask  the  tricks  of  "  its  "  im- 
perialists in  the  colonies,  to  support  every 
movement  for  freedom  in  the  colonies,  not 
only  in  words,  but  also  in  deeds,  to  demand 
the  expulsion  of  its  native  imperialists  from 
these  colonies,  to  create  in  the  hearts  of  the 
workmen  of  their  country  a  really  brotherly 
relation  to  the  working  population  of  the 
colonies  and  to  the  oppressed  nations,  and 
to  carry  on  among  the  troops  of  their  coun- 
try a  systematic  agitation  against  any  sort 
of  oppression  of  the  colonial  peoples. 

9.  Every  party  which  desires  to  join  the 
Communist  International  must  systematically 
and  constantly  develop  a  communist  activity 
within  the  trade  unions,  the  workmen's  and 
factory  councils,  the  consumers'  societies  and 
other  mass  organizations  of  the  workmen. 
Within  these  organizations  it  is  necessary  to 
organize  Communist  "  cells,"  which  by  con- 
stant, perseverant  work  shall  win  the  trade 
unions,  &c,  over  to  the  cause  of  Communism. 
The  "  cells  "  are  obliged  in  their  daily  work 
to.  unmask  everywhere  the  treason  of  the 
socia.l-patriots  and  the  fickleness  of  the 
"  Centre."  The  Communist  "  cells  "  must 
be  completely  subordinated  to  the  whole 
party. 

10.  Every  party  belonging  to  the  Third 
International  is  obliged  to  wage  a  stubborn 
war  against  the  Amsterdam  "  International  " 
of  the  yellow  trade  unions.  They  must  most 
emphatically  propagate  among  the  unions 
of  organized  workmen  the  necessity  of  a 
breach  with  the  yellow  Amsterdam  interna- 
tional. They  must  support  by  all  means  the 
rising  international  unification  of  red  trade 
unions  which  join  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. 

11.  Parties  which  wish  to  belong  to  the 
Third  International  are  obliged  to  subject 
to  a  revision  the  personnel  of  the  parlia- 
mentary faction,  to  eliminate  from  it  all  in- 
dependable elements,  to  subordinate  these 
factions  not  only  in  words  but  in  fact  to  the 
party  Executive  Committee  by  demanding  of 
every  Single  Communist  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment that  he  subordinate  his  whole  activity 
to  the  interests  of  a  really  revolutionary 
propaganda  and  agitation. 

12.  The  parties  belonging  to  the  Communist 
International  must  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  the  principle  of  democratic  decentralism. 
In  the  present  epoch  of  intensified  civil  war 
the  Communist  Party  will  only  be  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  its  duty  if  it  is  organ- 
ized in  the  most  centralized  manner  possible, 
if  iron  discipline  rules  in  it,  and  if  its  party 
leaders,  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the 
party  membership,  are  furnished  with  the 
most  complete  power,  authority  and  compe- 
tences. 

13.  The  Communist  Parties  of  all  countries 
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in  which  the  Communists  carry  on  their 
work  in  a  legal  manner  must  from  time  to 
time  undertake  purgings  (new  registrations) 
of  the  personnel  of  their  party  organizations, 
in  order  systematically  to  cleanse  the  party 
of  all  small-bourgeois  elements  which  insinu- 
ate themselves   in   the  party. 

14.  Every  party  which  wishes  to  join  the 
Communist  International  is  obliged  to  give 
unlimited  assistance  to  any  Soviet  republic 
in  its  fight  against  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces.  The  Communist  Parties  must  carry 
on  an  unequivocal  propaganda  for  the  hin- 
drance of  the  transport  of  war  munitions  to 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  Republic ;  furthermore, 
they  must  by  all  possible  means  carry  on 
propaganda,  legally  or  illegally,  among  the 
troops  sent  to  strangle  the  workmen's  re- 
publics, &c. 

15.  Parties  which  have  hitherto  still  held 
to  their  old  social  democratic  program  are 
now  obliged  within  the  shortest  possible  time 
to  change  these  programs  and,  corresponding 
to  the  special  conditions  of  their  country,  to 
work  out  a  new  communist  program  in  the 
spirit  of  the  decisions  of  the  Communist 
International.  As  a  rule,  the  program  of 
every  party  belonging  to  the  Communist 
International  must  be  approved  by  the  ordin- 
ary congress  of  the  Communist  International 
or  by  the  executive  committee.  In  the  case 
of  nonapproval  of  the  program  of  one  or 
another  party  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Communist  International  the  party  con- 
cerned may  appeal  to  the  congress  of  the 
Communist  International. 

POWER  CENTERED  IN  MOSCOW 

16.  All  decisions  of  the  congress  of  the 
Communist  International,  as  well  as  the  de- 
cisions of  the  executive  committee,  are  bind- 
ing on  all  parties  belonging  to  the  Com- 
munist International.  The  Communist  Inter- 
national, active  in  conditions  of  intensified 
civil  war,  must  be  far  more  centrally  or- 
ganized than  was  the  case  of  the  Second 
International.  In  this  connection  the  Com- 
munist International  and  its  executive  com- 
mittee must  naturally  take  into  account  in 
its  activities  the  diversified  circumstances 
under  which  the  various  parties  must  fight 
and  work,  and  shall  take  decisions  of  general 
application  only  in  such  cases  as  admit  of 
such   decisions. 

17.  In  this  connection  all  parties  which 
wish   to  belong  to   the   Communist   Interna- 


tional must  change  their  names.  Every  party 
which  desires  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Communist  International  must  bear  the  name 
Communist  Party  of  such  and  such  country 
(Section  of  the  Third  Communist  Inter- 
national). The  question  of  the  name  is  not 
only  a  formal  one  but  in  great  measure  a 
political  question  of  great  importance.  The 
Communist  International  has  declared  war 
on  the  whole  bourgeois  world  and  on  all 
yellow  social  democratic  parties.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  to  every  simple  operative  the  dif- 
ferences be  clear  between  the  Communist 
parties  and  the  old  official  "  Social  Demo- 
cratic "  and  "  Socialist  "  parties,  which  have 
betrayed  the  banner  of  the  working  classes. 

18.  All  leading  press  organs  of  the  parties 
of  all  countries  are  obliged  to  reprint  all 
important  official  documents  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national. 

19.  All  parties  which  belong  to  the  Com- 
munist International,  or  have  presented  a 
request  for  admission,  are  obliged  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  at  the  latest  four  months 
after  the  second  congress  of  the  Communist 
International,  to  call  an  extraordinary  "con- 
gress to  decide  all  these  conditions.  In  this 
connection,  the  central  committees  must  take 
care  that  the  decisions  of  the  second  congress 
of  the  Communist  International  are  known 
to   all   local   organizations. 

20.  Those  parties  which  now  wish  to  enter 
the  Third  International,  but  have  not  radic- 
ally changed  their  previous  tactics,  must, 
before  their  entrance  into  the  Third  Interna-? 
tional,  take  care  that  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  their  central  com- 
mittees and  of  all  important  central  institu- 
tions consist  of  comrades  who  before  the 
second  congress  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national publicly  expressed  themselves  as 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  entrance  of 
the  party  into  the  Third  International.  Ex- 
ceptions are  permissible  with  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third 
International.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Communist  International  has  the  right 
also  to  make  exceptions  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  "  Centre  "  policy  named  in 
Paragraph   7. 

21.  Those  members  of  the  party  who  funda- 
mentally reject  the  conditions  and  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Communist  International 
are  to  be  expelled  from  the  party.  The 
same  holds  good  especially  for  delegates  to 
the  extraordinary  party  convention. 


OUR  RIGHTS  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO 

A  Contributor's  Reply  to  Critics 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History  : 

It  interests  me  to  learn  that  a  Lieutenant 
Commander  of  the  Navy  takes  exception  to 
my  statement  that  we  have  no  jurisdiction 
in  Santo  Domingo  as  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Porto  Rico.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  not.  Under  international  law  the  status 
of  Santo  Domingo  is  absolutely  different  from 
that  of  Porto  Rico.  The  second  is  a  posses- 
sion. The  first  is  an  independent  State 
with  which  we  make  treaties.  Whatever 
authority  our  forces  may  be  exercising  in 
Haiti  or  in  Santo  Domingo  is  quite  beside 
the  point.  Our  legal  jurisdiction,  that  is, 
our  jurisdiction  as  prescribed  by  interna- 
tional law,  based  upon  concessions  made  by 
treaty  by  one  independent  State  to  another, 
is  as  i  have  stated  it. 

And  the  same  holds  true  for  Haiti.  If 
Haiti  is  being  pacified  with  the  help  of 
God  and  a  few  marines,  beyond  the  legal 
limits  set  forth  by  international  agreement— 
if  Santo  Domingo  is  "  governed  "  directly  or 
indirectly  by  American  agents— these  things 
are  outside  the  present  status  of  these  coun- 
tries under  international  law.  There  is  a 
tremendous  difference  between  many  a  de 
facto  and  de  jure  administration,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  frequently  insisted  with  re- 
gard to  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  but  has  permitted  his  executives 
to  forget  with  regard  to  Haiti,  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Panama,  where  interference  be- 
yond legal  right  has  caused  some  discussion 
and— in  Latin  America  as  a  whole— more  ap- 
prehension of  the  "  Yanqui." 

Because  I  saw  some  overstepping  of  legal 
bounds  and  foresaw  that  this  overstepping 
mig'-i'c  be  made  capital  of  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,  I  prepared  that  article  for  you  to 
show  exactly  how  far  we  might  go  legally, 
to  demonstrate  that  some  of  the  Latin- 
American  fears  of  "  Yanqui  "  aggression 
were  groundless,  and  to  illustrate  by  some 
of  the  treaty  clauses  how  we  had  with  perfect 
legitimacy  entered  into  certain  definite  legal 
relationships  with  those  countries.  I  was 
writing  of  law,  not  of  practice.  De  facto  our 
jurisdiction  in  Santo  Domingo  may  be  com- 
plete (and  it  may  be  necessary  and  just, 
too) ;  de  jure  our  jurisdiction  is  very  scant, 
limited  by   diplomatic   arrangements. 

I  note  that  two  different  gentlemen  have 
taken  a  fling  at  me  in  the  December  Cur- 
rent History  and  assigned  to  me  a  contro- 
versial spirit  which  I  was  trying  to  avoid. 

First,  as  to  Mr.  Inman  and  Santo  Domingo. 
I  realized  perfectly  well  how  complete  was 
our  occupation  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  also 
realized  that  under  international  law  we 
have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  We  made  a 
treaty  signed  by  both  parties,  which  gave  us 


certain  limited  rights  in  Santo»Domingo.  We 
then  had  our  admiral  issue  a  proclamation 
of  military  occupation  on  a  pretext,  and  a 
new  status  Was  created,  to  which  the  Domini- 
cans have  never,  under  international  law, 
agreed.  We  have  disregarded  the  indepen- 
dence of  Santo  Domingo  as  completely  as 
Germany  in  1914  disregarded  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium.  I  did  hot  say  so  before, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  criticize  the  Ad- 
ministration and  become  controversial  on  the 
eve  of  a  Presidential  election.  It  was  just 
as  though  we  were  at  war  with  Santo  Do- 
mingo. And  military  occupation  has  no 
validity  in  international  law  until  followed  by 
a  treaty  signed  by  both  parties. 

Personally,  I  believe  it  very  fortunate  that 
the  so-called  "  indiscriminate  killings  "  took 
place  in  Haiti  and  not  in  Santo  Domingo,  or 
Latin-America  would  have  been  roused  even 
more  by  the  fear  of  "  Yanqui  "  aggression. 
In  Haiti  the  natives  have  agreed  by,  treaty 
that  we  should  exercise  some  interior  con- 
trol. In  Santo  Domingo,  no  such  thing.  By 
our  naval  proclamation  of  1916  we  simply 
seized  the  interior  control.  I  still  insist  that 
our  legal  jurisdiction  under  international  law 
stops  at  the  frontiers  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
I  may  add  that,  if  we  persist  in  seizing  small 
nations  that  refuse  to  agree  to  our  controll- 
ing them  and  doing  with  them  as  we  please, 
we  will  simply  be  doing  what  Germany  did 
to  Belgium  in  1914.  It  is  an  unpleasant  com- 
parison, and  one  which  I  dislike  making,  but 
I  feel  that  if  the  limits  of  our  legal  jurisdic- 
tion are  not  respected  we  shall  become  noto- 
rions  as  the  outlaws  of  the  Caribbean,  not 
even  being  honest  enough  to  declare  war 
when  others  object  to  our  interference. 

As  for  Mn  Reed  and  the  color  ,  question : 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  completely  mis- 
understood my  language  and  particularly 
overlooked  my  last  sentence.  I  am  not  a 
negrophile,  but  I  admit  that  unjust  and  ille- 
gal treatment  of  the  negroes  exists  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  Pioneer  Press  a  year  ago  I  said 
that  our  color  line  was  the  chief  cause,  and 
a  just  cause,  of  British  West  Indian  dislike 
of  any  prospective  American  purchase  of  Ja- 
maica, Trinidad  and  Barbados.  West  In- 
dian blacks  from  all  islands  whom  I  saw  in 
Panama  feel  that  Americans  are  too  insist- 
ent about  the  color  line.  That,  I  take  it,  is 
a  real  reason  for  our  not  being  liked  in 
Haiti,  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  Jamaica,  &c. 
Again,  by  trying  to  avoid  the  controversial, 
I  am  blamed.  The  "  verbal  camouflage  " 
was  not  an  arraignment  of  black  prejudice 
but  simply  an  attempt  to  state  the  black  side 
Of  the  story  without  being  controversial. 

ELBRIDGE  COLBY. 

Camp  Benning,  Ga.,  Dec.  8,  1920. 


Armed  Forces  of  Chile  and  Her  Neighbors 

By  THOMAS  W.  PALMER,  JR. 

*£A  United  States  ex-Service   Officer  Now  Living  in   Chuquicamata,   Chile] 


ON  account  of  conditions  well  known 
to  students  of  the  South  Pacific 
problem  (Tacna-Arica),  the  recent 
"  bloodless  "  revolution  and  overthrow  of 
the  dominant  party  or  existing  Govern- 
ment in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  rendered 
acute  the  situation  between  Chile  and 
Peru,  whose  relations  were  already 
strained.  Chile,  with  the  best  of  reasons, 
decided  to  mobilize  a  large  portion  of  her 
reserves  for  training  purposes  and  bor- 
der duty. 

That  republic  has  maintained  for  many 
years  compulsory  military  service.  When 
a  young  man  reaches  the  age  of  18  he 
must  serve  one  year  in  military  training, 
unless  he  is  exempted  on  account  of  phys- 
ical disability  or  dependent  relatives. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  is 
discharged,  and  given  a  card  containing 
the  data  usually  found  on  the  "  service 
records  "  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
also  is  classified  as  a  reservist  for  that 
year,  and  assigned  to  a  specific  regiment 
of  reserves.  The  officers  are  trained  in 
the  military  and  naval  academies. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  mobilization 
mentioned,  notices  were  placed  in  the 
newspapers   and   public   bulletin   boards 


calling  into  active  duty  reservists  of  cer- 
tain years.  Without  friction  and  with 
less  excitement  than  one  would  imagine, 
500  men  left  the  town  where  the  writer 
is  residing,  for  service,  with  only  a  few 
days'  notice.  The  system  worked  wonder- 
fully well.  The  troops  reported  and 
found  awaiting  them  sufficient  equip- 
ment and  supplies  and  competent  officers 
to  command  them. 

Chile,  like  several  other  South  Amer- 
ican republics,  after  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870  sought  instructors  and 
training  from  the  then  victorious  Ger- 
man Army.  The  spiked  helmet  and  the 
boche  uniform  cause  an  indescribable 
feeling  to  come  over  all  the  A.  E.  F.  men 
who  come  down  to  these  countries.  It 
might  be  observed  that  when  the  Allies 
proved  their  superiority  over  the  "  infal- 
lible "  German  machine  there  took  place 
quite  a  reversal  of  "  public  opinion  "  in 
South  America.  The  former  trainers  are 
being  deserted  rapidly,  and  negotiations 
are  being  opened  with  the  various  Entente 
military  organizations,  both  for  instruc- 
tion and  for  models  of  uniforms  and 
equipment. 

As  regards  Chile,  there  appears,  un- 
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fortunately,  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  mil- 
itaristic tendencies.  I  have  heard  the  ex- 
pressions "  Chilean  militarism "  and 
"  Chilean  Prussianism,"  which  possibly 
create  in  the  minds  of  foreigners  an  idea 
that  the  main  preoccupation  of  both  Gov- 
ernment and  people  is  to  militarize  to  the 
fullest  every  branch  of  activity.  This, 
of  course,  is  untrue.  By  comparing  the 
figures  found  hereafter  one  can  note  that 
the  armed  forces  of  Chile,  both  material- 
ly and  numerically,  are  inferior  to  those 
of  more  than  one  South  American  re- 
public, and,  in  proportion  to  her  popula- 
tion and  territorial  necessities,  are  far 
from  assuming  the  alarming  develop- 
ment which  might  be  inferred  from  a 
statement  noted  in  a  recent  issue  oif  a 
newcpaper  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which, 
touching  on  certain  aspects  of  national 
defense,  informed  its  Government  "  that 
Chile,  with  4,000,000  inhabitants,  is 
stronger  on  land  and  sea  than  any  other 
country  in  South  America." 

However,  it  must  be  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  the  armed  forces  of  Chile 
are  the  object  of  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  public  authorities,  and  share 
popular  affection  in  a  large  measure. 
The  people  are  intensely  patriotic,  and 
make  excellent  soldiers. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  Don  Roque 
Saenz  Peiia,  later  President  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  introduced  into  the  Ar- 
gentine Army  the  use  of  the  German  Uni- 
form and  methods,  Colombia,  Ecuador 
and  Bolivia  adopted  forthwith  the  spiked 
helmet  and  the  Prussian  equipment. 
However,  Bolivia  has  just  contracted 
with  an  Italian  military  mission  for  the 
reorganization  of  her  army,  replacing  the 
German  mission  which  had  trained  her 
forces  for  five  years.  Chile,  of  course, 
as  mentioned  above,  has  followed  the 
German  system,  and  her  troops  have 
been  instructed  in  the  past  by  Prussian 
officers.  Even  her  Boy  Scouts  are  taught 
the  "  goose  step." 

Military  service  in  Argentina  is  from 
three  months  to  two  years,  Brazil  two 
years,  Chile  one  year  for  all  arms,  and 
Peru  three  years  in  the  infantry  and 
four  in  the  mounted  corps. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  some- 
what in  detail  the  peace  strength  of  the 


armed  forces  of  the  countries  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  nations  of  the 
Southern  Continent.  However,  as  the 
United  States  taught  the  world,  it  is  not 
always  the  nation  with  the  largest  regu- 
lar army  that  can  put  out  the  best  fight- 
ing forces  in  case  of  necessity.  Many 
other  factors  enter  into  the  matter,  some 
of  which  are  vastly  more  important  than 
a  big  standing  army.  The  figures  quoted 
below  were  obtained  from  a  reliable 
though  not  an  official  source. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  the  fol- 
lowing peace  establishment:  Five  divi- 
sions, with  20  infantry  regiments,  9  cav- 
alry, 5  field  artillery  regiments,  1  regi- 
ment of  bombers,  2  groups  of  mountain 
artillery,  1  company  of  infantry  on  a 
war  footing,  1  battery  of  horse  artillery, 
1  battery  of  siege  artillery,  1  battalion 
of  machine  guns,  5  engineer  battalions 
(sappers,  bridgers,  telegraphers),  and  1 
railway  battalion.  It  possesses  artillery 
of  75.105  and  130  mm.  of  the  latest  mod- 
els. The  effective  forces  in  time  of  peace 
amount  to  20,000  men. 

Its  navy  is  made  up  of  37  ships,  of 
which  2  are  of  dreadnought  type,  with 
twelve-inch  guns  each.  The  total  dis- 
placement of  the  ships  of  war  amount  to 
139,471  tons.  It  has  afloat  395  guns  and 
80  torpedo  tubes.  In  addition  to  the  sub- 
marines on  hand  Argentina  is  on  the 
point  of  receiving  a  flotilla  of  this  craft 
superior  in  number  and  combative  power 
to  those  of  neighboring  countries. 

The  active  army  of  Brazil  consists  of 
45  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line,  IS 
companies  of  chasseurs,  5  machine-gun 
companies,  14  cavalry  regiments,  9  of 
them  of  the  line ;  5  regiments  of  the  same 
arm,  consisting  of  2  squardons  each  and 
12  sections  of  chasseurs  and  mounted  pa- 
trols; 5  artillery  regiments,  5  batteries 
of  six  pieces  each,  artillery  units  to  a 
total  of  30  batteries,  6  special  fortress 
batteries,  a  corps  of  sappers,  engineers,, 
railway  men,  &c.  The  total  is  30,000  men, 
plus  20,000  gendarmes. 

The  Brazilian  fleet,  which  probably 
has  the  biggest  dreadnoughts  of  these  na- 
tions, consists  of  23  ships,  with  a  total 
displacement  of  65,500  tons,  186  guns 
and  43  torpedo  tubes. 

Chile,  with  a  superficial  area  of  750,- 
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572  kilometers  and  frontiers  that  cover  a 
distance  greater  than  that  separating 
Madrid  from  Petrograd,  possesses  at 
present  an  army  made  up  of  16  infantry 
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regiments,  6  of  cavalry,  4  infantry  ma- 
chine-gun companies,  2  cavalry  machine- 
gun  companies,  6  field  artillery  regi- 
ments, 4  mountain  artillery  groups,  1  tel- 
egraph battalion,  1  battalion  of  railway 
men,  sappers,  transport,  &c.  The  total  of 
these  forces  in  time  of  peace  is  fixed  by 
law  at  10,000  men.  In  addition  to  them, 
however,  are  the  "  carabineros,"  or 
mounted  police,  who  do  special  internal 
police  work. 

When  it  comes  to  the  navy  Chile  rules 
the  west  coast.  Bolivia,  of  course,  has  no 
navy.  The  Chilean  fleet,  even  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted  and  without  the  ships  re- 
cently acquired,  which  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived in  Chilean  waters,  possesses  an 
overwhelming  superiority  in  material  as 
compared  to  Peru.  Chile's  coast  line  is 
about  2,500  miles,  and  its  defense  has 
long  occupied  the  thoughts  and  efforts 
of  the  Government.  There  is  actually  in 
the  service  and  on  duty  a  fleet  of  23 


vessels,  with  a  total  of  45,350  tons  and 
281  guns  of  all  types.  However,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  purchased  recently  notable 
additions  for  the  navy,  including  the  Al- 
mirante  Latorre  of  28,000  tons,  equipped 
with  ten  fourteen-inch  guns  and  four 
high-seas  destroyers.  The  navy  has  six 
of  the  best  modern  submarines,  built  at 
Quincy,  Mass. 

The  Air  Service  in  Chile  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  advancement.  In  fact, 
all  the  South  American  countries  are 
adapting  themselves  to  the  modern  and 
scientific  methods  of  warfare. 

Although  Peru  has  guarded  her  mili- 
tary activities  with  a  strict  reserve  for 
some  time  past,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  more  especially 
since  the  military  movement  that  over- 
threw President  Pardo,  a  great  impulse 
has  been  given  to  the  armed  forces.  No 
doubt  the  French  mission,  presided  over 
by  General  Clement,  which  Peru  has  in 
charge  of  her  training,  will  institute 
many  reforms.  It  is  expected  that,  with 
the  new  French  methods,  the  army  will 
make  an  excellent  showing.  It  is  report- 
ed that,  in  time  of  peace,  Peru's  effect- 
ives probably  exceed  20,000  men. 

The  more  important  vessels  composing 
Peru's  fleet  are  two  light  cruisers  built 
at  Barrow  by  Vickers  in  1906,  each  car- 
rying two  six-inch  and  eight  fourteen- 
pounders,  eight  "  pompoms "  and  two 
submerged  torpedo  tubes;  two  old  rebuilt 
French  cruisers,  the  Lima  of  1,600  tons, 
a  500-ton  destroyer  and  two  pre-war  sub- 
marines. However,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Government  has  recently  contracted 
for  several  additions  to  its  fleet. 

The  question  of  armed  forces  in  South 
America,  especially  on  the  west  coast,  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  is  accorded  much  space  by  the  press. 
The  Tacna-Arica  matter  is  at  the  front, 
and  appears  to  be  as  far  from  settle- 
ment as  it  was  a  year  ago.  However,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  this  problem.  It  should  be  urged 
upon  us  North  Americans  that  we  should 
not  rely  upon  propaganda  sent  out  from 
partisan  sources  in  South  America  and 
express  our  ideas  too  quickly.  Expres- 
sion of  opinion  based  on  hasty  and  su- 
perficial   investigation    is    unjustifiable 
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and  unpardonable.  The  same  observa- 
tions might  apply  to  many  expressions 
of  opinion  following  the  sending  of  the 
"  famous "  note  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  Bolivia  and  Chile  a  few  months 
ago. 


South  American  history  offers  inter- 
esting reading,  and  is  often  neglected  in 
the  education  of  our  young  people.  Let 
us  inform  ourselves.  The  average  South 
American  knows  much  more  of  us  than 
we  do  of  him. 


HONORING    THE     UNKNOWN     WARRIOR 

Memorable  Ceremonies  in  England  and  France  for  All 
the  Soldiers  Who  Lie  in  Nameless  Graves 


THE  war  brought  many  a  great 
funeral  ceremony  to  England  and 
France,  but  the  whole  world's  history 
had  never  witnessed  such  a  funeral  as 
that  which  each  of  these  two  countries 
held  on  Nov. ...  11,  1920.  The  second 
anniversary  of  Armistice  Day  had 
come  and  each  nation  had  elected, 
as  the  most  solemn  consecration  for 
that  day,  to  inter  with  the  high- 
est honors  of  war  the  body  of  an  un- 
known soldier  who  had  fallen  on  the 
battlefields    of    France. 

The  unknown  British  soldier,  to  whom 
these  honors  were  paid  in  remembrance 
of  Britain's  700,000  dead,  was  taken  from 
his  burial  place  in  one  of  the  battle  sec- 
tors of  France  and  transported  to 
Boulogne.  All  the  population  of  the  little 
seaport  town  lined  the  streets  to  pay 
France's  tribute  as  the  body  was  trans- 
ported from  the  citadel,  where  it  had 
lain  all  night,  to  the  British  destroyer 
Verdun,  which  carried  it  to  England.  All 
the  church  bells  were  tolled,  but  the  flags 
fluttering  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  masts 
showed  that  the  occasion  was  not  one  of 
mourning  but  of  glorification.  Stand- 
ing beside  the  coffin  on  the  quay  Mar- 
shal Foch,  who  had  made  a  special  pil- 
grimage to  Boulogne  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  French  Government,  lauded 
in  eloquent  words  the  tremendous  effort 
of  the  British  soldiers  who  brought  to 
the  aid  of  France  their  valor,  endurance 
and  abnegation.  Turning  to  the  bier  on 
which  lay  the  unknown  British  warrior, 
the  Marshal  said: 

"  It  is  before  him  that  I  can  best  ex- 
press my  profound  feelings  of  thanks 
and  admiration." 


French  women  and  children  laid 
wreaths  and  flowers  on  the  bier  while 
the  French  troops  stood  at  salute  and  a 
military  band  played  the  "  Marseillaise." 
The  coffin  was  carried  on  board.  Es- 
corted by  French  and  British  destroyers, 
the  Verdun  then  steamed  slowly  through 
the  thick  mist  out  of  the  harbor.  So  the 
unknown  British  soldier  who  had  crossed 
the  Channel  so  full  of  life  and  heroic 
ardor  left  France  forever,  long  months 
after  he  had  been  plunged  into  the  sleep 
of  the  war's  great  martyrs  beneath 
French  soil.  A  solemn  ceremonial  took 
place  at  Victoria  Station  in  London, 
where  the  bier  arrived  in  the  same  rail- 
way car  in  which  had  been  transported 
the  last  remains  of  Miss  Cavell  and  Cap- 
tain Fryatt  of  glorious  memory. 

Armistice  Day  dawned.  With  honors 
and  devotion  beyond  those  paid  to  Kings, 
the  nameless  soldier  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  streets  of  London, 
from  Victoria  Station  to  the  Abbey,  were 
black  with  thousands  on  thousands  of 
moved  spectators.  The  bier  was  brought 
in  procession  from  the  station.  Covered 
with  its  tattered  Union  Jack,  the  coffin 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  men 
and  deposited  on  the  gun-carriage  which 
was  to  bring  the  body  to  its  last  resting 
place.  The  guard  presented  arms.  The 
great  personages  who  to  the  unknown 
soldier  had  been  almost  legendary  figures 
— Admirals  and  Generals,  six  on  each 
side — stood  at  salute  as  the  bier  passed 
to  the  black  gun-van,  which  was 
decorated  with  palms  and  purple  ribbons 
and  overflowing  with  flowers.  The 
cortege  started.  The  horses  moved  slowly, 
drawing  the  van  to  the  station  exit,  while 
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AT    THE    CENOTAPH    IN    WHITEHALL,    LONDON,     WHERE    THE    KING    AND    DIGNITARIES 
OF    THE    EMPIRE    JOINED    THE    ARMISTICE    DAY    THRONG    IN    PAYING    TRIBUTE    TO    AN 

UNKNOWN    BRITISH    SOLDIER 
(©    Colonial   Press   Service   and    Underwood   &    Underwood) 


the     deep     minor     chords     of  '  Chopih's 
Funeral  March  resounded  solemnly. 

Up  by  Constitution  Hill,  through  the 
long  Mall  and  the  Admiralty  Arch,  then 
sharply  turning  off  to  the  right,  the 
cortege  passed  into  Whitehall.  Just 
beyond  Downing  Street,  politically 
famous,  rose  against  the  gray  of  the  sky 
the  flag-swathed  cenotaph  designed  by 
Sir  Edward  Lutyens  as  a  permanent 
memorial.  The  throng  around  this  ceno- 
taph was  like  a  human  sea.  All  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  Empire  were  here 
to  greet  the  obscure  and  humble  soldier 
who  had  paid  the  supreme  price  to  pre- 
serve the  world's  liberty.  With  the  King 
at  their  head,  all  turned  to  face  the  sable 
van  on  which  the  unknown  soldier  lay. 
All  the  royal  family  were  here,  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  members  of  the  first 
War  Cabinet,  dignitaries  from  India  and 
the  Dominions.  The  designer  of  the 
great  cenotaph  stood  near  in  another 
company  of  officials.  The  pavement  was 
bordered  with  flowers  awaiting  the  un- 


veiling of  the  cenotaph.  The  bier  ad- 
vanced to  the  pulsations  of  the  Dead 
March  in  "  Saul."  The  pale  London  sun, 
glinting  on  the  brass  instruments  of  the 
marching  band,  picked  out  here  and  there 
a  gleaming  sword.  The  pallbearers,  in- 
cluding Admiral  Beatty,  Marshal  French, 
Lord  Haig,  General  Byng  and  others  of 
renown,  fell  into  a  line  at  the  north. 
The  music  stopped.  There  came  a 
hush. 

The  King  stepped  forward  with  a 
wreath  and  placed  it  on  the  coffin  beside 
the  steel  helmet.  The  choir  sang  a 
canticle.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's voice  rose,  reciting  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  King  touched  a  lever;  the 
two  great  Union  Jacks  fell  apart,  settling 
in  two  colored  masses  at  the  cenotaph's 
base.  Naked  and  beautiful,  the  great 
shaft  of  the  cenotaph,  pale  lemon  against 
the  sun-shot  mist,  stood  revealed.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  the  booming  of 
a  great  bell,  while  all  uncovered.  The 
cortege  passed  on.  Then  the  official 
groups  broke  up  and  the  waiting  throngs 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  IN  WHOSE  HISTORIC  NAVE,  AMID  ENGLAND'S  MOST 
FAMOUS  NAMES,  AN  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER'S  BODY  WAS  BURIED  ON  ARMISTICE 
DAY  IN  HONOR  OF  BRITAIN'S  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  GALLANT  DEAD 


surged  forward  to  lay  their  flowers  on 
the  cenotaph,  which  soon  was  banked 
with  a  dense  garden  of  brilliant  blooms. 
Maimed  and  blinded  soldiers  passed  on 
in  six  green  motor  coaches.  Women 
dressed  in  black,  bearing  their  tributes 
to  the  Abbey,  were  brought  by  the  police 
into  the  main  road,  which  now  bloomed 
whitely  with  moving  flowers  against  the 
black  streams  of  humanity  in  front  and 
behind. 

The  vast  and  quiet  spaces  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  plunged  in  a  religious 
gloom  shot  through  by  candlelight  and 
gleams  from  the  big  stained  windows, 
offered  the  unknown  soldier  ultimate  re- 
pose. The  noble  lines  of  the  great 
cathedral  swept  upward  to  the  dim 
crown  of  lights  high  in  the  apse.  A 
thousand  women  in  black,  a  hundred 
V.  C.'s,  waited  with  flowers  and  wreaths. 
A  bell  was  tolling  softly.  There  was  a 
vision  of  color  and  lights  about  the  high 
altar.  Down  the  long  church  stole  soft, 
flute-like  music.  The  choir  members,  in 
white  and  scarlet,  moved  up  the  nave 
into  the  choir,  headed  by  the  dean  in  his 


mourning    cope.      Strangely    sweet    and 

wistful  sounded  their  song: 
O  valiant  hearts  who  to  your  glory  came 
Through     dust    of     conflict     and     through 
battle   flame  ! 

The  precentor  intoned  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  bell  tolled  11.  Then,  as 
the  guns  ceased  booming,  the  whole 
British  Empire,  from  London  to  India 
and  farthest  Australia,  stood  silent  and 
motionless  for  two  minutes  while  the 
cortege  entered  the  vast  and  shadowy 
nave  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  funeral 
march  grew  louder  as  the  procession  ad- 
vanced, headed  by  the  choir  singing  "  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  Down 
the  long  aisle  the  pallbearers  bore  the 
coffin,  with  its  steel  helmet  and  its  laurel 
wreath.  The  King,  the  high  statesmen 
and  other  officials  took,  their  appointed 
places.  The  ritual  of  burial  lasted  but 
a  few  moments.  The  Twenty-third  Psalm 
was  read,  telling  of  those  who  have  come 
through  "  the  great  tribulation."  Amidst 
the  solemn  harmonies  of  "  Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  the  Guardsmen  lowered  the  un- 
known  soldier  into   the  grave  prepared 
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ARC    DE    TRIOMPHE,    PARIS,    BENEATH    WHICH    AN    UNIDENTIFIED    BODY    OF 

A    FRENCH     SOLDIER     WAS     BURIED     ON     ARMISTICE     DAY    AS     A     NATIONAL 

HONOR    TO    THE    HUNDREDS    OF   THOUSANDS    WHO    FELL    TO    SAVE    FRANCE 
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for  him  below  the  great  stone  flags. 
"  The  night  is  gone  *  *  *  "  ended  the 
solemn  hymn. 

The  King  cast  some  of  the  soil  of 
France  from  a  silver  shell  upon  the 
coffin  below.  One  last  hymn  resounded. 
Then  came  the  roll  of  drums,  followed 
by  the  clear  call  of  the  reveille.  The 
King's  wreath  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave,  where  visitors  to  Westminster 
Abbey  henceforth  may  read  the  carved 
inscription:  "A  British  Warrior,  Who 
Fell  in  the  Great  War,  1914-1918,  for 
King  and  Country."  The  crowd  surged 
forward  for  one  last  glance  and  strewed 
the  purple  carpet  with  white  and  red 
flowers.  Some  of  the  blackrobed  women 
were  weeping.  Perhaps  that  silent,  un- 
known warrior,  glorified  in  death  by  a 
whole  nation,  had  been  the  son  of  one 
of  them.     Who  knew? 

In  Westminster  the  grave  of  the  un- 
known warrior  was  left  open  for  one 
week,    and    every    day    an    almost    con- 


tinuous line  of  people  filed  through  the 
nave  to  see  the  coffin  that  contained  the 
body  which  had  become  a  memorial  to 
all  the  British  dead.  Even  when  the 
time  came  to  close  the  grave  on  the  18th 
there  were  hundreds  in  line  who  could 
not  get  through.  At  the  very  last  moment 
a  lady  came  to  the  deanery  with  a  maple 
leaf  from  Canada,  sent  by  a  soldier  who 
had  earned  the  Victoria  Cross  at  Luck- 
now.  She  asked  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
coffin,  and  her  wish  was  carried  out. 
Then,  after  a  pause  for  the  completion 
of  an  organ  recital,  the  grave  was  filled 
with  soil  that  had  been  brought  for  the 
purpose  from  the  battlefields  of  France 
and  Flanders. 

HOW  FRANCE  HONORED  THE 
UNKNOWN  POILU 

In  France  also  the  unknown  warrior 
received  high  honor  from  the  nation. 
One  of  nine  chosen  from  the  shell-torn 
sector   of   Verdun,    a  type   of   France's 
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1,400,000  dead,  he  had  been  borne  to 
Paris  for  the  last  solemn  obsequies.  The 
ceremonies  of  France  were  more  complex 
than  those  of  England,  for  she  was  cele- 
brating at  the  same  time  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  her  re- 
public. She  had  also  chosen  this  occasion 
to  transfer  to  the  Pantheon  the  heart 
of  Gambetta,  the  noted  patriot  who  had 
proclaimed  the  French  Republic  just 
fifty  years  before. 

The  ceremonies  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  centering  respectively  around  the 
Pantheon,  the  repository  of  France's 
great  dead,  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
PEtoile,  where  the  unknown  French 
"  Poilu "  was  laid  away  in  one  of  the 
great  buttressed  pillars  of  the  gigantic 
arch.  Down  the  great  boulevards  which 
form  the  most  splendid  processional  route 
in  the  whole  world,  past  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  where  France's  Kings  paid  the 
penalty  for  their  tyrannies,  into  the  wide 
and  beautiful  Champs  Elysees,  the  un- 
known French  soldier  who  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  greatness  was  borne 
amid  dense  throngs  to  the  goal  of  his 
last  journey — the  great  Arch  which  rose 
in  sombre  majesty  against  the  chill  No- 
vember sky. 

Before  dawn  the  streets  had  begun  to 
fill  with  people.  Many  from  the  country 
had  spent  the  whole  night  in  the  cold  to 
win  a  favorable  position.  By  9  o'clock 
the  first  procession  had  formed  in  the 
Place  Denfert-Rochereau.  From  there 
to  the  Pantheon  the  Boulevards  St. 
Michel  and  St.  Germain  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  were  lined  ten  deep.  Like 
strange  human  grape  clusters  innumer- 
able boys  hung  in  the  trees.  The  proces- 
sion started.  The  heart  o&  Gambetta 
was  borne  on  a  great  pyramid-shaped 
car  covered  with  white  and  gold  cloth. 
On  this  rested  the  big  glass  urn  which 
contained  the  heart.  Six  black  horses 
drew  the  car,  and  another  six  the  gun 
carriage  on  which  was  borne  the  body 
of  the  unknown  soldier. 

At  the  Pantheon  President  Millerand, 
Premier  Leygues,  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Ambassadors  were  waiting. 
To  the  cadence  nf  minor  music  the  two 
biers  were  carried  in   and  laid  beneath 


the  big  dome.  The  building  was  packed 
to  the  door.  A  moving  sea  of  color  sur- 
rounded the  coffin  as  the  flags  of  the 
French  regiments  were  unfurled.  Under 
one  of  these — no  one  could  know  under 
which — the  unknown  warrior  had  fought 
his  last  fight.  Henri  Rabaud's  "  Hymn 
to  Immortal  France  "  was  sung,  and  the 
poem  by  Victor  Hugo,  "  Ceux  qui  pour  la 
patrie,"  ("  Those  Who,  for  the  Father- 
land,") was  recited. 

The  President,  taking  up  his  position 
before  the  choir,  delivered  a  moving  ad- 
dress glorifying  the  Third  Republic.  He 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  recalling  the  men  who  had  made 
France  famous.  The  era  which  Gam- 
betta began,  said  M.  Millerand,  had 
ended  with  the  apotheosis  of  victory. 
"  The  republic  has  lived,  the  republic  has 
conquered,  the  republic  lives  on.  Let  the 
past  give  us  confidence  in  the  future," 
said  the  President.  Then,  turning  to  the 
bier,  he  continued: 

Unknown  soldier,  nameless  and  trium- 
phal representative  of  your  heroic  com- 
rades :  You  dead  who  sleep  your  cold  sleep 
beneath  the  soil  of  Flanders,  Champagne, 
Verdun  and  so  many  battlefields,  both 
famous  and  unknown ;  young  heroes  from 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  from  the  British 
Isles,  from  far  dominions,  from  Italy, 
from  Belgium  and  from  Serbia,  from  all 
points  of  the  world,  who  came  to  offer 
your  lives  for  the  ideal  which  France  repre- 
sented, sleep  in  peace.  You  have  fulfilled 
your  destiny.  France  and  civilization  are 
saved. 

The  procession  was  then  reformed.  For 
the  half-hundred  Gambetta  veterans  in 
their  quaint  gear  and  the  brilliant  flags 
of  the  regiments  many  cheeks  were 
raised.  But,  more  than  all,  the  thirteen 
stained  and  tarnished  flags  which  the 
Germans  had  captured  in  1870,  and 
which  they  have  now  been  forced  to  re- 
store, raised  a  storm  of  jubilation.  All 
cheers  were  silenced  to  a  deep  hush  as 
the  two  funeral  cars  passed  slowly 
by.  Behind  the  gun-carriage  walked 
the  French  President  with  uncovered 
head;  with  him  were  the  three  Marshals 
of  France — Foch,  Joffre  and  Petain. 
They  were  loudly  acclaimed.  General 
Mangin  and  General  Gouraud,  the  mili- 
tary ruler  of  Syria,  also  received  cheers. 

Beneath   the    shadow   of   the    Arc   de 
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TWO    CATAFALQUES,    ONE    BEARING    THE    BODY    OF    AN    UNKNOWN    FRENCH    SOLDIER, 
THE    OTHER    THE    HEART    OF    GAMBRTTA,    BEFORE    THE    PANTHEON,    PARIS 
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Triomphe  the  cortege  paused  after  its 
long  journey  from  the  Pantheon.  Trum- 
pets and  bugles  were  stilled,  and  in 
silence  the  biers  were  drawn  below  the 
arch  to  lie  all  day  in  state.  All  through 
the  afternoon  the  people  of  France 
passed  to  pay  their  tributes.  When  the 
sun  set  the  heart  of  Gambetta  was  borne 
back  to  the  Pantheon  with  a  cavalry 
escort.  The  body  of  the  unknown  sol- 
dier remained  behind  in  a  small  chamber 
within  the  great  pillars,  sixty  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  Tricolor  drapes  his 
coffin,  on  which  are  engraved  the  simple, 
impressive  and  symbolic  words,  "  Le 
Soldat  Francais"  ("The  French  Sol- 
dier.") 

So    England   and    France   paid   to    all 


their  dead  heroes  the  homage  of  a 
grateful  people.  The  hearts  of  both  na- 
tions were  deeply  stirred,  as  shown  by 
the  emotional  beauty  of  articles  in  the 
daily  press  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
And  so  the  unknown  British  soldier,  the 
unknown  French  soldier,  shrouding  in 
the  impenetrable  veil  of  death  the  secret 
of  their  name  and  lineage,  lie,  one  in 
historic  Westminster  Abbey,  the  other  in 
France's  famous  arch,  making  of  these 
for  all  future  time  a  holy  place  of  pil- 
grimage. The  unprecedented  honors  paid 
them  came  from  the  deepest  core  of  na- 
tional consciousness.  They  voiced  alike 
gratitude  and  atonement.  The  ceremonies 
in  both  countries  were  in  large  measure 
acts  of  spiritual  readjustment. 
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By  LEO  PASVOLSKY 


THE  collapse  of  General  WrangePs 
movement  in  the  Crimea  has  caused 
great  jubilation  in  Moscow.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  attached  really  great  im- 
portance to  the  movement  in  the  south 
of  Russia,  out  of  proportion  even  to  the 
military  phases  of  the  situation.  As  far 
back  as  last  Summer,  when  the  Red 
troops  were  still  victorious  on  the  Polish 
front,  the  official  Moscow  Pravda,  in  its 
issue  of  July  8,  1920,  warned  editorially 
of  the  danger  of  underestimating  the 
Wrangel  front.  In  the  characteristic 
manner  of  Bolshevist  appeals  the  Pravda 
put  the  case  in  the  following  manner: 

All  our  work  will  go  to  the  devil  if  we 
do  not  succeed  as  soon  as  possible  in 
sending  the  Baron  to  the  devil. 

There  were  two  dangers  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  feared  in  connection  with  the 
Wrangel  movement.  The  first  danger 
was  that  Wrangel  would  really  reorgan- 
ize the  territory  under  his  control  into  a 
place  where  human  life  was  endurable, 
as  it  is  not  endurable  today  in  any  por- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia.  If  Wrangel  had 
succeeded  in  making  out  of  Crimea  a 
territory  in  which  law  and  order  and  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  productive  labor  by  a  con- 
tented peasantry  were  possible,  as  there 
was  every  reason  to  expect  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  doing,  the  very  existence  of  such 
a  portion  of  Russia  would  have  been  a 
most  powerful  weapon  against  com- 
munism. The  second  danger  lay  in  a 
military  movement  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  Crimea,  designed  to  cut  off  the 
Soviet  sources  of  fuel  and  grain,  the  coal 
in  Donetz,  the  oil  in  the  Caucasus,  grain 
and  foodstuffs  in  South  Russia  and 
Northern  Caucasus. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Polish 
situation  and,  no  doubt,  of  the  recog- 
nition extended  to  Wrangel  by  France, 
Wrangel  attempted  to  execute  the  sec- 
ond plan,  which  was  obviously  more  dif- 
ficult and  precarious,  but  promised  im- 
mediate resultsV  As  this  undertaking 
represented   very  immediate   danger  to 


Moscow,  the  eagerness  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  crush  him  in  the  field  was 
inevitable. 

WRANGEL  OUTNUMBERED 

The  first  reason  for  WrangePs  defeat 
was  purely  military;  the  forces  that  the 
Soviets   concentrated   against  him  were 
overwhelmingly  superior.   From  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view  the   defeat  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods;  into  the  first 
falls  WrangePs  retreat  into  the  Crimea 
proper;   into  the  second  the   Soviet  in- 
vasion of  the  Crimea.    Five  days  after 
the  Reds  began  their  series  of  twenty- 
two     attacks,     which     finally     crushed 
WrangePs  resistance,  and  a  week  before 
the  decisive  defeat  at  Chongar,  on  Nov.  3, 
General  Wrangel  described  as  follows  the 
first  period  of  his  defeat  and  the  situa- 
tion as  it  then  existed,  in  a  statement 
given  to  the  representatives  of  the  press: 
The  Bolsheviki  concentrated  against  us 
their   best  troops,   particularly   the   Com- 
munist   regiments,    the    Lettish    divisions 
and  the  cavalry.    I  knew  this  beforehand, 
and    our   retreat  into  the   Crimea  proper 
was    prepared    by    us.     *     *     *     In    con- 
formity with  my  plans,  I  decided  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  enemy  in  order  to  keep 
in    my    hands    as    long    as    possible    the 
northern  part  of  Taurida  by  a  series  of 
short  attacks,  avoiding,  however,  decisive 
engagements ;     such     engagements   would 
have  threatened  my  army  with  disaster, 
since     the     Reds     had   an    overwhelming 
superiority  of  numbers. 

After  describing  the  strategic  plan  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  which  consisted  in  break- 
ing through  his  lines,  seizing  the  isthmus 
that  connected  the  peninsula  of  Crimea 
with  the  mainland  and  striking  at  his 
rear,  Wrangel  gave  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  campaign  itself: 

On  Oct.  30  Budenny  began  his  raid  with 
the  mounted  troops.  With  10,000  of  cav- 
alry and  two  divisions  of  infantry  he 
broke  into  our  rear,  reaching  the  railroad 
line  near  the  station  of  Salkovo  and 
capturing  a  complete  train  and  other 
booty.  But  during  that  .night,  protected 
on  the  north  by  the  Don  mounted  corps, 
which  received  the  attacks  of  the  Eleventh 
Mounted  Army,  our  shock  troops  suddenly 
appeared  near  the  station  of  Salkovo.  In 
order     to     do     this    some    of    our    troops 
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marched  forty  versts  that  night.  On  the 
morning  of  Oct.  31  our  shock  troops  at- 
tacked the  raiding  Red  division,  defeated 
Budenny's  cavalry  and  forced  him  to  re- 
treat to  the  west,  where  he  rejoined  the 
main  army. 

RETREAT  INTO  CRIMEA 

But  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  1  the 
Reds  attacked  Wrahgel  on  the  whole 
front.  Under  the  pressure  of  these  in- 
sistent attacks  and  hampered  by  a  sud- 
den drop  in  temperature  which  impeded 
railroad  transportation,  Wrangel  ex- 
perienced great  difficulties  in  moving  his 
supply  and  sanitary  trains  into  Crimea. 
The  retreat,  however,  was.  completed  on 
Nov.  2,  when  the  last  supply  train  passed 
over  the  Sivash  bridge,  followed  by  the 
defending  columns,  which  blew,  up  the 
bridge  behind  them. 

Thus,  by  Nov.  3,  the  retreat  of  Wran- 
gel's troops  into  the  Crimea  proper  was 
completed.  Their  next  step  was  to  oc- 
cupy fortified  positions  and  aWait  the 
attacks  of  the  Reds.  This,  too,  was  ac- 
complished. Yet  only  a  few  days  later 
the  seemingly  impregnable  fortifications 
guarding  the  approaches  to  the  Crimea 
were  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  reason  for  this  lay  in  a 
shortage  of  artillery,  technical  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

LACK  OF  ARTILLERY 

Writing  in  the  Paris  Obshcheye  Dyelo, 
under  the  date  of  Nov.  17,  1920,  F. 
Rostovtseff,  one  of  Wrangel's  represen- 
tatives in  France,  described  the  situation 
as  follows  with  regard  to  the  artillery 
equipment  of  Wrangel's  army: 

The  whole  length  of  Wrangel's  main 
positions  was  about  twenty  versts.  In 
order  to  defend  these  positions  with  any- 
thing like  adequate  barrage  fire  Wrangel 
needed  200  field  guns,  with  at  least  50 
more  for  the  defense  of  Sivash,  Chongar 
and  the  Gniloye  Sea.  Besides  these  guns 
he  needed,  according  *o  the  old  Russian 
standards,  42  mortars  and  28  heavy 
pieces.  In  order  to  have  a  predominance 
over  the  Bolsheviki  he  had  to  have  at 
least  three  times  as  many  mortars  and 
heavy  pieces  as  the  above  figure.  In 
other  words,  he  had  to  have  at  least  470 
pieces  of  cannon.  He  had  scarcely  half 
of  that. 

With  the  smaller  arms  the   situation 


was  still  worse.    The  same  writer  de- 
scribes it  as  follows: 

There  was  a  shortage  of  rifles  and  ma- 
chine guns.  The  French  sent  us  old  rifles 
which  had  to  be  repaired.  There  were 
facilities  for  repairing  but  200  rifles  a 
day.  We  needed  55,000  rifles,  and  at  that 
rate  we  would  have  had  them  in  about 
nine  months.  The  French  sent  us  ma- 
chine guns,  but  demanded  cash  payment 
for  the  ammunition,  which  made  those 
guns  practically  useless  to  us. 

And  so  it  was  with  all  the  other  forms 
of  technical  equipment.  In  some  places 
the  Reds  crossed  into  the  Crimea  over 
ice,  because  there  were  no  galvanic 
mines  to  keep  the  water  passages  open 
from  ice.  The  Reds,  immediately  after 
encountering  resistance  in  fortified  po- 
sitions, began  to  use  poisonous  gases; 
Wrangel  had  no  masks  and  other  neces- 
sary -  equipment  to  meet  that  form  of 
attack. 

REVOLT  IN  WRANGEL'S  ARMY 

From  the  point  of  view  of  both  num- 
bers and  equipment,  then,  Wrangel's 
forces  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki. And  yet  all  through  the  first 
period  of  the  Red  offensive  these  forces 
fought  excellently  against  overwhelming 
numbers.  During  the  second  period  they 
crumbled  away.  The  reason  for  this  lay 
in  the  fact  that  at  the  critical  moment 
many  of  the  important  parts  of  the  army 
revolted. 

What  lay  back  of  this  revolt  of  the 
troops  which  completed  Wrangel's  mili- 
tary disaster  has  not  as  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently cleared  up.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  reasons  were  political 
rather  than  military.  In  this  regard 
Wrangel  repeated  the  mistake  of  his 
predecessor,  General  Denikin.  Carried 
away  by  his  military  adventure,  deploy- 
ing his  troops  on  a  long  front  outside  of 
the  Crimea,  he  left  the  political  work  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  were  not  fitted 
for  it.  And  careful  observers  have  inti- 
mated that  it  was  what  Wrangel's  troops 
found  upon  their  return  to  Crimea  after 
the  retreat  that  was  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  revolt.  As  one  observer 
puts  it,  the  soldiers  must  have  suddenly 
lost  confidence  in  the  political  authority 
of  the  Government  that  had  sent  them 
into  battle. 
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The  collapse  of  the  Wrangel  movement 
is  the  collapse  of  the  last  organized 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Soviets  by  means 
of  arms  in  a  civil  war.  It  is  deplored 
deeply  by  those  elements  among  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Bolsheviki  who  had  placed 
hopes  in  its  success.  It  is  pointed  out  as 
a  vindication  of  their  views  by  those 
anti-Bolshevist  elements  who  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  Wrangel.  But  it  is  not 
viewed  as  an  occasion  for  despair  by 
either  of  these  elements. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  what  is 
to  follow  after  the  Crimean  tragedy, 
Peter  Struve,  who  held  the  post  of  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Wrangel's 
Government,  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
the  civil  war  in  Russia  is  now  definitely 
over.  But  he  believes  that  this  fact  can- 
not in  the  least  impair  the  chances  of 
the  internal  struggle  against  the  Soviets, 
which  is  still  going  on.  He  believes  that 
an  "  evolution  "  of  Bolshevism  is  impos- 
sible, for  it  would  mean  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  would  have  to  give  up  their  sys- 
tem of  terror  and  oppression,  in  which 
event  their  days  would  be  numbered.  To 
him  and  to  the  elements  which  he  repre- 
sents the  collapse  of  the  Wrangel  move- 
ment makes  inevitable  two  things:  The 
intensification  of  the  internal  struggle 
against  the  Soviets,  and  a  more  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  fact  that  Bol- 
shevism is  a  world  menace  and  should  be 
met  as  such. 

The  anti-Bolshevist  elements  which 
were  at  the  same  time  opposed  to 
Wrangel  and  his  movement  approach  the 
question  of  the  collapse  of  the  move- 
ment from  a  similar  viewpoint.  They 
believe  that  in  the  struggle  which  has 
just  ended  in  the  Crimea  with  a  triumph 
for  Moscow  there  are  "  the  conquered," 
but  no  "  conquerors."  They,  too,  are  firm- 
ly convinced  that  the  internal  struggle 
against  Bolshevism  is  rapidly  gathering 
momentum.  The  Volya  Eossii,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Socialist -Revolutionists 
in  Prague,  says  editorially,  under  the 
date  of  Nov.  17: 

We  can  weep  over  the  innocent  victims 
of  this  absurd  adventure,  but  what  has 
happened  in  the  Crimea  cannot  turn  aside 
events  in  Russia  from  their  present  chan- 
nel. It  cannot  check  the  growth  of  hatred 
for  the  Bolshevist  regime   in   the  masses 


of  the  people,  nor  can  it  prevent  the  rise 
of  revolution  among  them. 

TRAGIC  FATE  OF  REFUGEES 

In  the  meantime,  whatever  the  military 
and  political  implications  of  Wrangel's 
defeat,  the  most  poignant  part  of  the 
whole  Crimean  tragedy  lies  in  what  has 
happened  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  sought  refuge  behind  the 
fortifications  of  Perekop  that  guarded 
the  entrance  to  the  peninsula.  A  refugee 
from  Sebastopol,  the  most  important 
city  in  the  Crimea,  now  in  Constanti- 
nople, in  describing  what  had  happened 
in  that  city  after  the  entry  of  the  Red 
troops,  lays  particular  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  amount  of  fury  on 
the  part  of  the  Red  invaders  was  wreaked 
on  those  who  were  known  to  be  refugees 
from  other  parts  of  Russia.  Those  of 
them  who  had  escaped  death  during  the 
first  days  of  the  Red  bucchanalia  that 
reigned  throughout  Crimea  immediately 
after  the  Soviet  victory  were  herded 
together  and  shipped  north  to  their 
former  homes  in  charge  of  the  fearful 
Extraordinary  Commission.  Of  the  terror 
that  reigned  in  the  Crimea  during  the 
first  days  of  the  Red  occupation  many 
shocking  and  almost  incredible  stories 
have  been  brought  by  the  numerous 
refugees  who  had  sought  every  conceiv- 
able means  of  escape. 

For  the  political  and  military  move- 
ment which  the  Wrangel  front  repre- 
sented its  collapse  is  indeed  a  disaster. 
But  for  those  who  have  again  found 
themselves  in  the  power  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  for  those  thousands  who  have 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  scene  of 
the  disaster,  what  has  happened  in  the 
Crimea  is  a  veritable  tragedy.  The  full 
extent  of  suffering  will  never  be  fully 
known.  The  dispatches  from  Constanti- 
nople describing  the  fearful  conditions 
which  attended  the  transportation  of 
many  thousands  of  wretched  human 
beings  to  the  Turkish  capital  are  harrow- 
ing in  the  extreme.  Herded  like  animals 
on  nearly  four  score  ships,  unfed  for 
days,  hungry,  cold,  sick,  insane,  dying, 
they  go  to  swell  the  volume  of  human 
misery  caused  by  the  triumphal  march 
of  Bolshevism  through  Russia. 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Meander  Valley 

By  H.  A.  HENDERSON 

[Director  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  With  the  Greek  Army] 


AMONG  the  many  spots  of  desolation 
jM^in  Asia  Minor  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic today  is  the  City  of  Nazli,  if 
a  pile  of  broken-down  walls,  charred 
ruins,  burned-out  stone  buildings,  deso- 
late streets  can  be  called  a  city.  Only 
four  months  ago  this  City  of  Nazli  (the 
word  means  coquette)  was  teeming  with 
life.  Some  8,000  Greeks,  10,000  Turks 
and  2,000  Jews  and  Armenians  were  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Meander  River,  which  is  only  six 
hours  by  train  from  the  City  of 
Smyrna.  Sitting  In  the  house  of  the 
Governor  General,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
educated  in  England  and  feels  very 
heavily  the  burden  of  the  work  that  is 
laid  upon  him,  I  was  told  the  history  of 
this  great  atrocity. 

The  railroad  which  comes  out  from 
Smyrna  passes  the  old,  site  of  Ephesus 
on  the  sea  and  then  turns  inland,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Meander  River.  A 
year  ago  last  June  this  railroad  was  oc- 
cupied as  far  as  Aidin  by  the  Greek 
Army,  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  sim- 
ilar atrocities  occurred  in  Aidin,  some 
3,000  Greeks  being  murdered  by  the 
Turks  before  they  abandoned  the  place. 
About  four  months  ago,  when  the  Greeks 
were  given  permission  to  advance,  they 
followed  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
Turks,  in  retiring,  committed  horrible 
crimes  of  murder,  robbery,  burning  and 
carrying  off  women  and  girls  in  cap- 
tivity, so  that  from  Nazli  east  to  Or- 
tanza,  the  end  of  the  Greek  area  of  oc- 
cupation at  the  present  time,  there  is  a 
series  of  villages  in  the  same  condition 
as  Nazli,  except  villages  occupied  wholly 
by  the  Turks,  which  were  left  undis- 
turbed, and  which  are  now  carefully 
respected  and  protected  by  the  Greek 
soldiers. 

Beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek 
Army  the  Italians  are  in  occupation  and 
serve  as  a  refuge  for  Turkish  bandits. 
These  bandits  come  down  the  mountains 
to  snipe  Greek  soldiers  or  to  rob  the 
passing  civilians,  not  sparing  their  own 
people.      Recently    some    Greek    roldiers 


chased  Turkish  bandits  through  the  Ital- 
ian lines,  and  a  few  Italians  who  under- 
took to  defend  Turkish  brigands  were 
killed  in  a  melee  with  Greek  soldiers. 

This  valley  abounds  in  fig  trees,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  famous  Smyrna  figs 
are  raised.  There  are  also  many  olive 
trees,  and  today  the  olives  are  ready 
for  harvesting,  with  no  one  to  gather 
them;  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
High  Commissioner  is  to  find  out  how 
they  shall  be  harvested,  and  also  to 
whom  they  belong,  as  many  of  the  own- 
ers have  been  killed,  entire  families 
wiped  out,  or  they  have  fled  as  refugees. 

As  examples  of  the  sufferings  of  these 
people,  just  across  the  street  from  where 
we  sat  in  the  Governor  General's  office 
stood  the  walls  of  a  two-story  stone 
house,  within  which  were  found  the 
charred  bodies  of  eight  women.  On  the 
edge  of  the  city  the  place  was  pointed 
out  to  me  where  a  father  was  compelled 
to  choke  his  little  son  to  death,  in  order 
to  still  his  cries,  so  that  fifteen  people 
there  in  hiding  might  not  be  discovered. 
One  old  gentleman  with  choking  voice 
told  me  that  his  home  was  in  ruins,  his 
property  gone,  and  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  somewhere  in  the  interior  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  One  young  lady 
of  education  and  refinement  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Turks  by  dressing  as 
a  Turkish  woman  was  being  fed  by  order 
of  the  Governor  General,  while  at  the 
outskirts  of  this  city  her  once  beautiful 
villa  and  garden  are  a  mass  of  ruins.  She 
was  unable  to  give  me  the  details  of  that 
dreadful  time  because  of  her  emotion. 
When  I  stepped  from  the  train  at  one 
of  the  stations,  a  woman  came  up  to  me 
and  said  in  good  English :  "  You  are  an 
American  and  have  come  to  help  us.  You 
Americans  are  so  good!" 

The  great  question  is,  "  When  will  this 
stop?"  There  still  remain  sections  of 
territory  unpoliced,  and  with  no  suffi- 
cient government  to  protect  the  people; 
and  even  the  territory  now  policed  and 
protected  by  the  Greek  Army  may  be 
again  left  at  the  mercy  of  these  lawless 
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bands  by  decree  or  order  from  some 
allied  council  compelling  the  Greek  Army 
to  retire  from  the  occupied  territory; 
such  a  condition  is  being  fostered  now 
by  certain  writers  and  Greek  politicians. 


[Since  this  article  was  written,  the  fall 
of  Venizelos  and  the  recall  of  King  Con- 
stantine  have  weakened  the  hold  of  the 
Greek  Army  and  increased  the  danger 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Henderson. — Ed.] 


The  Financial  Condition  of  France 

By  SISLEY  HUDDLESTON 


IN  considering  the  financial  problems 
faced  by  France  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  recover  even  from  a  com- 
paratively small  war.  If  you  will  refer 
to  the  book  of  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon,  en- 
titled "  La  Psychologie  Politique " 
(1911),  you  will  find  on  Page  352  this 
startling  statement :  "  We  are  paying 
still  450,000,000  francs  yearly  as  inter- 
est due  upon  the  15,000,000,000  francs 
that  the  1870  war  cost  us."  The  World 
War  has  resulted  in  a  budget  of  22,327,- 
134,000  francs,  an  immense  sum,  which  is 
to  pay  what  are  called  the  annual  normal 
expenses.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
can  be  reduced.  In  addition  there  is  an 
extraordinary  budget  of  5,499,632,000 
francs  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living, 
necessary  public  works  and  exceptional 
military  expenses.  This  budget,  in  course 
of  time,  will  disappear.  So  will  a  third 
annual  budget  amounting  to  16,575,660,- 
000  francs,  which  represents  expenses  to 
be  repaid  by  Germany,  and  which  must 
be  met  in  the  meantime  by  a  long-term 
loan.  As  Germany  pays  her  debt,  this 
loan,  for  pensions  and  the  restoration 
of  the  ruined  regions,  will  be  gradually 
wiped  off. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  as  it  is  as- 
sumed too  often,  that  France  is  not  tax- 
ing herself.  The  burden  is  terrific,  but 
it  is  being  shouldered  heroically.  Think 
that  before  the  war  France  paid  in  taxes 
less  than  5,000,000,000  francs,  and  that 
she  has  now  to  pay  20,000,000,000  francs! 
This  fourfold  increase  should  practi- 
cally cover  that  part  of  the  current  budg- 
ets which  cannot  be  covered  by  loans. 
French  traditions  are  against  the  income 
tax,  which  falls  so  heavily  in  England 
and  America;  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  collect  the  hated  in- 
come   tax.     What    France    relies    upon 


chiefly  is  indirect  taxes,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  68  per  cent,  will  be  contrib- 
uted by  smokers  and  drinkers. 

She  will  manage  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses, but  how  will  she  wipe  off  her 
debt  with  its  enormous  interest  if  Ger- 
many does  not  pay  and  the  other  nations 
do  not  help?  I  think  the  greatest  reliance 
is  placed  upon  a  very  stringent  law  of 
succession.  This  law  imposes  the  most 
formidable  duties  on  inheritance.  In 
some  cases  where  large  fortunes  are  con- 
cerned and  the  legacy  does  not  go  in  the 
direct  line,  the  State  will  confiscate  as 
much  as  97  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  a  couple  of  generations  an  exceeding- 
ly large  part  of  the  title  deeds  of  French 
loans  will  thus  revert  to  the  State,  and 
will  be  automatically  canceled.  This  sys- 
tem, better  than  any  other,  will  help  to 
obliterate  the  national  debt. 

It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  pretend 
that  reconstruction,  the  framing  of  a 
budget  which  will  make  France  solvent, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt 
are  not  tremendously  difficult  problems. 
Whether  Germany  pays  or  not,  France 
should  be  assisted  internationally.  She 
will  recover,  but  the  sufferings  she  has 
endured  should  insure  her  the  most  sym- 
pathetic treatment  in  the  meantime.  The 
interdependence  of  nations  is  no  longer 
a  doctrine;  it  is  a  fact.  Solidarity  is  as 
much  a  condition  of  American  prosperity 
as  it  is  a  condition  of  French  rehabilita- 
tion. There  are  features  in  French  post- 
war policy  which  her  best  friends  de- 
plore, but  I  believe  this  to  be  a  passing 
phase.  Every  year  must  see  agricultural 
production  increased,  industrial  output 
augmented,  financial  stability  improved, 
and  the  nervous  excitement  that  follows 
the  war  allayed.  The  future  of  France 
is  certain. 
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ATHENS,   IN  THEIR  FLAMBOYANT 


Perils  of  the  Upset  in  Greece 

The  Overthrow  of  Venizelos  and  the  Recall  of  Constantine  Cause 

New  Complications 


[Period   Ended   Dec.    15,    1920] 


GREECE 

THE  action  of  the  people  of  Hellas 
in  repudiating  at  the  polls  Eleu- 
therios  Venizelos,  the  architect  as 
well  as  the  artificer  of  their  new 
and  modern  nation,  is  full  of  quite  as 
many  hostile  potentialities  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  as  was  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  evil  possibilities  in  the  present 
situation  are  developing  very  slowly,  and 
that  development  may  be  arrested  at  any 
point,  as  it  could  not  have  been  six  years 
ago. 

Both  former  King  Constantine  and  the 
new  Government  have  expressed  ad- 
hesion to  the  foreign  policy  created  by 
Venizelos  and  their  enduring  friendship 
for  the  allied  and  associated  nations. 
Nevertheless,  the  nations  associated  with 
Greece  in  the  great  war  have  not  been 
able  to  gaze  without  suspicion  upon  a 
situation  which  may  return  an  enemy  to 
the  throne  from  which  they  had  ousted 
him.  They  are  prepared,  therefore,  to 
take  such  steps  as  shall  secure  their  own 
national  safety  and  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  peril  to  the  work  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference. 

When  Venizelos,  now  an  exile  from  the 


nation  raised  by  his  single  genius  from 
the  depth  of  chaos  to  the  widest  attain- 
able extension  and  influence,  arrived  at 
Nice  on  Nov.  25,  he  said: 

"  I  believed  the  Greek  people  were 
following  me.  I  was  mistaken.  I  can 
only  wish  they  had  ordered  their  destiny 
differently." 

Near  at  hand  the  political  revolution  in 
Greece — for  it  is  from  every  point  of  view 
a  most  radical  volte  face — has  already 
begun  to  show  its  effect.  Belgrade 
stands  aghast,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  turn;  for  how  can  Serbia  again  trust 
the  monarch  who  once  betrayed  her  to 
Bulgaria?  In  Sofia  there  is  rejoicing, 
for  Bulgaria,  now  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  her  Ger- 
manophile  King  and  his  Ministers  in 
exile,  and  with  her  good  conduct  since 
the  war  upon  record,  may  hope  to  take 
the  place  of  her  southern  neighbor  as 
the  spoiled  child  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, at  least  to  the  extent  of  having 
her  Aegean  boundary  restored  to  what 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Balkan  Wars 
in  1913.  Turkey  has  already  petitioned 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  conference  to 
change  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  Greece,   while  on  the   Smyrna 
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frontier  the  Nationalists  of  Mustapha 
Kemal  have  renewed  their  fighting  with 
the  Greek  soldiers,  who  have  now  lost 
all  heart  in  the  conflict. 

Meanwhile,  the  international  relations 
of  Greece  have  become  complicated  by 
two  facts ;  one  is  Article  X.  in  the  League 
Covenant,  and  the  other  is  the  secret 
treaty  signed  by  Venizelos  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan,  at  Sevres,  on  Aug.  10, 
the  day  on  which  the  Turkish  Peace 
Treaty  was  signed. 

Greece  is  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  if  Turkey  or  Bulgaria  were 
to  attack  her  present  territory  she  would 
have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for 
protection  under  Article  X.,  which  stip- 
ulates : 

Members  of  the  League  undertake  to 
respect  and  maintain  against  all  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
present  political  independence  of  all  mem- 
bers   of   the   League. 

The  secret  pact  of  Sevres,  which  raises 
Greece  from  a  fifth-rate  to  a  second-rate 
power,  contains  the  following  passage: 

France  and  Great  Britain  renounce  all 
that  pertains  to  special  rights  of  guardian- 
ship or  of  control  which  had  been  given 
them  over  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of  London 
of  May  7,  1832;  the  Treaty  of  London  of 
Nov.  14,  1863 ;  and,  in  what  concerns  the 
Ionian  Islands  ,by  the  Treaty  of  London 
of  March  29,   1864. 

So  it  is  seen  that  even  what  gave  the 
powers  the  right  to  force  King  Con- 
stantine  from  this  throne  in  June,  1917, 
no  longer  exists,  even  should  they  de- 
sire to  invoke  it  in  the  face  of  the  Greek 
majority  vote.  The  electorate  in  Greece 
numbers  about  800,000,  and  of  these  only 
about  280,000  voted  for  the  Liberal  can- 
didates of  Venizelos  on  Nov.  14,  while  on 
Dec.  5  practically  the  entire  electorate 
voted  for  the  return  of  Constantine  by 
plebiscite,  the  same  electoral  lists  being 
used  since  'the  event  of  Nov.  14.  Lucerne, 
where  King  Constantine  and  his  family 
were  domiciled,  and  London,  where  the 
representatives  of  the  chief  powers  con- 
cerned have  been  trying  to  reach  a  modus 
vivendi,  have  divided  interest  with  the 
Greek  capital. 

When  the  official  returns  of  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Bule  became  known  on  Nov. 
16   the  Venizelos   Government   promptly 


resigned,  and  the  Regent,  Admiral  Koun- 
duriottis,  sent  for  the  veteran  politician, 
George  Rhallis,  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 
He  produced  the  following  slate: 

M.  RHALLIS,    President    of    the    Council, 
Minister   for   Foreign    Affairs    and    in- 
terim Minister  of  Justice. 

M.  TEALBARIS,  Minister  for  the  Interior 
and  interim  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions. 

M.  CALOGEROPOULOS,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  interim  Minister  of  Food 
Supplies. 

M.  GOUNARIS,  Minister  for  War. 

M.  THEO  ZAIMIS*,  Minister  of  Education 
and   interim   Minister   of  Pensions. 

M.  PETER  MAVROMICHALI,  Minister  of 
National  Economy  and  interim  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture. 

M.  JOHN  RHALLIS,  Minister  of  Marine. 

At  noon  the  following  day  Venizelos 
left  his  home  in  Athens,  and,  motoring 
to  Piraeus,  boarded  the  yacht  Narcissus, 
which,  accompanied  by  a  British  de- 
stroyer, sailed  for  Nice  via  Messina.  Be- 
fore his  departure  he  issued  the  follow- 
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ing  manifesto  to  the  Greek  people  and 

the  Liberal  Party: 

While   abandoning   power    and    political 
life  I  desire  to  give  this  parting  message 

j  to  the  Greek  people  and  the  Liberal  Party. 

!  I  affirm  that  I  do-  not  bear  bitterness 
toward  it  for  its  vote  on  Sunday.     I  am 

j  convinced  that  any  other  people  would 
have  with  difficulty  borne  the  strain  of 
remaining  mobilized  for  two  years  after 
the  armistice  and  the  real  termination  of 
the  war.  To  my  friends  I  say  that  I  urge 
them,  remembering  the  principles  which 
inspired  the  Liberal  Party  in  foreign  pol- 
icy since  its  formation  and  in  home  pol- 


GEORGE   RHALLIS 

Premier   of  Greece,  succeeding  M.    Venizelos 

(.Photo    from    Atlantis,    Greek    Newspaper, 

New  York) 


icy  from  1910  to  1915,  ever  to  subordinate 
the  interests  of  the  party  to  the  interests 
of  the  State,  and,  above  all,  to  take  no 
action  and  display  no  activity  until  they 
have  examined  what  effect  it  may  have 
on  the  common  weal.  I  am  convinced 
they  will  submit  without  bitterness  to  the 
popular  decision. 

Late  that  evening  (Nov.  17)  the  Ad- 
miral Regent  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Queen  Mother  Olga,  who 
also  issued  a  message  to  the  people,  an- 
nouncing that  she  had  assumed  the  Re- 
gency in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 


ELEUTHERIOS   VENIZELOS 

Former   Premier    of    Greece,    overthrown    oy 

vote  which  recalled  ex-King  Constantine 

(©    Harris    &    Ewing) 


tion  on  account  of  the  absence  "  of  her 
well-beloved  son,  Constantine."  She 
called  on  the  people  to  maintain  order, 
and  do  nothing  calculated  to  compromise 
the  national  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  A  general  amnasty  was  also 
granted  to  political  prisoners.  In  the 
days  that  followed,  the  Constantine  press 
gave  much  space  to  direct  and  indirect 
statements  of  M.  Rhallis  and  his  col- 
leagues, stipulating  their  readiness  to 
furnish  all  sorts  of  guarantees  to  the 
Allies  for  their  good  behavior  and  the 
good  behavior  of  Constantine  should  he 
return.  His  return  was  to  be  decided  by 
plebiscite,  finally  set  for  Dec.  5. 

Meanwhile  the  royal  refugees  began  to 
arrive  in  Athens,  and  received  enthusias- 
tic welcome — Prince  and  Princess  An- 
drew, Prince  Christopher  and  his  wife, 
Princess  Anastasia,  formerly  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Leeds,  whose  millions  were  said  to  have 
financed  Constantine's  campaign,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie.  There  were  great 
crowds  in  gala  attire,  and  the  streets 
were  decorated  and  songs  were  sung  and 
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MENT HAS  BEEN  OVERTHROWN  BY  A  POPULAR  VOTE 


flowers  strewn  by  civilians  and  soldiers, 
and  Princess  Anastasia  was  welcomed 
with  cries  of:  "  Long  live  the  Dollar 
Princess! "       # 

It  had  been  decided  that,  as  soon  as 
the  result  of  the  plebiscite  was  definitely 
known,  the  Rhallis  Government  should 
send  a  delegation  to  Lucerne  with  a  mes- 
sage for  Constantine  to  return  to  his 
throne,  but  serious  contingencies  began 
to  intervene.  There  came  news  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  troops  in  Smyrna  and 
Thrace,  and  of  demonstrations  held  in 
those  regions  by  the  newly  made  Greek 
citizens;  but,  more  important  than  all 
else,  was  the  almost  daily  arrival  of 
notes  from  London,  where  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  conference  was  sitting. 
These  were  promptly  delivered  to  Pre- 
mier Rhallis  by  Lord  Granville,  the  Brit- 
ish Minister.  They  were  full  of  remon- 
strances and  warnings.  So  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  Regent  should  send  the 
message  to  her  son.  This  she  did  in  the 
following  words  on  Dec.  10: 


The  Government,  in  obedience  to  the 
unanimous  mandate  of  the  Greek  people, 
invites  King  Constantine  to  return  to 
Athens,  again  take  the  throne  and  exer- 
cise the  royal  powers  today  exercised  in 
his  name  by  Queen   Olga. 

The  note  from  the  Regent  reached 
Lucerne  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  11.  Con- 
stantine was  also  officially  informed 
that  Greek  warships  would  meet  him  at 
Venice  and  escort  him  to  Piraeus,  the 
port  of  Athens,  which  he  was  expected 
to  reach  on  the  17th.  Professor  George 
Streit,  Foreign  Minister  during  the 
Germanophobe  period,  was  only  allowed 
to  return  on  condition  that  he  confine 
his  activities  to  his  seat  of  international 
law  at  the  University  of  Athens  and 
leave  politics  alone.  Captain  Stefan 
Paparrigopoulos,  naval  aid  to  Constan- 
tine, was  not  allowed  to  return  at  all. 

Constantine,  who,  meanwhile,  had  al- 
most daily  outlined  to  the  press  a  policy 
of  good  conduct  and  of  friendliness  to  the 
Allies,  accompanied  by  denials  of  his 
Germanophile  reputation,  issued  the  fol- 
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EX-KING  CONSTANTINE  OF  GREECE,  WITH  EX-QUEEN  SOPHIE  (SISTER  OP 
THE  GERMAN  EX-KAISER),  AND  THEIR  YOUNGEST  CHILD,  PRINCESS 
CATHERINE,  AT  THEIR  RESIDENCE  IN  LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND.  BY  A 
VOTE  OF  THE  GREEK  PEOPLE  CONSTANTINE  HAS  BEEN  CALLED  BACK  TO 
THE  GREEK  THRONE 
(©    International) 


lowing  message  to  the  American  people 
on  the  same  day: 

In  returning  to  my  country  and  reascend- 
ing  the  Greek  throne,  which  I  was  forced 
by  the  Entente  and  the  intrigues  of  a  po- 
litical party  to  abandon  for  three  long  and 
trying  years,  I  feel  more  than  ever  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  feel. 
I,  too,  have  been  elected  by  vote  of  the 
people  to  the  high  office  which  I  am  about 
to  fill  and  which  I  formerly  occupied  by 
the  single  constitutional  right  of  hered- 
ity.   *    *    * 

Mindful  of  the  great  upheaval  the  war 
was  going  to  cause,  I  endeavored  to  follow 
a  line  of  action  which  I  considered  would 
serve  the  best  interests  of  my  people,  and 
I  feel  I  did  it  with  enmity  toward  none 
and  good-will  toward  all.  The  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  all  tended  to  make 
credible  the  calumnious  reports  that  an 
alert  and  indefatigable  statesman,  who,  un- 
luckily, out  Of  spite  for  me  had  been 
blinded  to  all  the  dictates  of  reason,  had 
caused   to  be   spread   sedulously   abroad. 

In  order  to  create  this  false  impression, 
a  misinterpretation  well  calculated  to 
alienate  from  me  the  good-will  of  the  En- 
tente was   most   steadily  placed   upon  my 


every  act,  word  or  thought.  By  this  an 
estrangement  was  brought  about  between 
me  and  the  Entente  Powers,  to  which  I 
myself,  as  well  as  my  people,  had  always 
looked  as  our  best  and  natural  friends. 

I  solemnly  declare  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  neither  the  policy  I  followed  in 
the  past  nor  the  action  of  my  people  in 
unanimously  calling  me  to  my  throne  was 
actuated  by  any  intention  to  show  hos- 
tility  toward  the  Allies.    *    *    * 

In  the  last  week  in  November  the 
Chancelleries  of  London,  France  and 
Rome  individually  expressed  their  strong 
disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  Greek 
people  and  said  they  might  abandon 
Greece  to  her  fate  if  she  insisted  in  re- 
storing Constantine  to  the  throne.  Then 
the  two  Premiers,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
M.  Leygues,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Italy,  Count  Sforza,  came  together  in 
London  and  began  to  act  in  unison.  The 
Frenchman  went  to  London  to  obtain  two 
things:  First,  an  allied  vote  against  Con- 
stantine's  return;  second,  the  revision  of 
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the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  He  found  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  optimistic  and  ready 
to  wait  on  events,  so  long  as  the  Greek 
situation  did  not  menace  British  inter- 
ests.  He  found  the  Italian  loath  to  make 
any   changes   in   a  fait   accompli,   since 
Italy  had  been  called  upon  to  sacrifice  so 
much  in  bringing  it  about.  So  M.  Leygues 
obtained   neither.     The    best     he     could 
achieve  was   the   following   note,  which 
was   dispatched  to   the   Rhallis   Govern- 
ment on  Dec.  2,  signed  by  all  three: 
The  British,  French  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments   have    constantly    in    the   past   given 
proof  of  their  good-will  toward  the  Greek 
peoole    and    have    favored    attainment    of 


their  age-long  aspirations.  They,  therefore, 
have  been  all  the  more  painfully  surprised 
.by  the  events  which  have  just  occurred  in 
Greece. 

They  have  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Greece,  but  feel  bound 
to  declare  publicly  that  restoration  of  the 
throne  of  Greece  to  a  King  whose  disloyal 
attitude  and  conduct  toward  the  Allies  dur- 
ing the  war  caused  them  great  embarrass- 
ment and  loss  could  only  be  regarded  by 
them  as  ratification  by  Greece  of  his  hos- 
tile  acts. 

This  step  would  create  a  new  and  un- 
favorable situation  in  the  relations  between 
Greece  and  the  Allies,  and  in  that  case  the 
three  Governments  reserve  to  themselves 
complete  liberty  in  dealing  with  the  situ- 
ation thus  created. 


Countries  of  Southeastern  Europe 

Effects  of  the  Greek  Situation  in  Neighboring  Lands — Unrest 

in  Rumania 

[Period  Ended  Dec.    15,    1920] 


BULGARIA 

IT  was  expected  in  Sofia  that  France 
would  be  the  sole  objector  to  Bul- 
garia's entering  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, while  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Membership  Commission  at  Geneva,  Dec. 
9,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  press, 
including  the  Narodna  Otbrana,  the 
Zora  and  the  Mir,  divided  the  credit  for 
the  achievement  between  the  correct  at- 
titude of  the  Bulgarian  people  and  the 
"  masterly  diplomacy "  of  M.  Stambo- 
lisky,  the  Agrarian  Premier,  who  is  re- 
turning after  his  two  months'  round  of 
visits  to  central  and  western  chancel- 
leries. 

The  ill-effects  of  the  occupation  of 
Tzaribrode  by  Serbian  troops,  recorded 
in  these  columns  last  month,  passed 
rapidly,  the  situation  being  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  Serbians'  allowing  the  Bulgar 
schools  to  remain  open  in  the  occupied 
territory.  The  Zora  printed  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  members  of  the  secondary 
schools  at  Belgrade  to  the  members  of 
the  secondary  schools  at  Sofia,  signed 
by  Svetolik  Bojinovitch,  appealing  for  a 
closer  union  between  Serbian  and  Bulgar 
youths.  The  letter  was  sympathetically 
commented  on  in  Sofia. 

Unlike   the   press   of  the   rest   of  the 


world,  that  of  Sofia  expressed  little  sur- 
prise at  the  fall  of  Venizelos  and  the 
recall  of  King  Constantine.  Alone  the 
Zora  gave  a  psychological  reason.  It 
said : 

Although  it  may  seem  strange,  the  Greek 
of  today  is  imbued  with  Byzantine  tradi- 
tions, lie  prefers  a  brilliant  King,  even 
an  Emperor,  to  an  enterprising  Premier. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste,  not  of 
reason.  From  time  immemorial  the  Greek 
has  always  followed  his  emotions,  never 
his  reason. 

The   Echo   of   Bulgaria  says: 

As  to  us,  the  succession  to  the  Greek 
throne  leaves  us  quite  indifferent.  Con- 
stantine or  Venizelos  is  "  cap  white  "  or 
"  white  cap  "  for  us.  But  there  are  two 
States  which  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
question :  Serbia,  who  does  not  want 
Constantine,  and  Rumania,  who  would 
like  to  see  him  again  on  the  Greek  throne, 
because  some  day  the  daughter  of  the 
present  King  of  Rumania,  as  the  wife  of 
Prince  George,  Duke  of  Sparta,  will  be- 
come Queen  of  Greece. 

JUGOSLAVIA 

Up  to  Dec.  3  the  Belgrade  Government 
had  decided  upon  no  line  of  propaganda, 
much  less  of  action,  in  regard  to  the 
situation  in  Greece.  The  New  York 
Times  Athens  correspondent,  however, 
quoted  on  the  same  day  an  interview  he 
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had  with  a  prominent  Serbian  statesman 
then  in  Athens: 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
probability  of  the  Balkans  once  more  be- 
coming the  cockpit  of  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope, the  League  of  Nations  notwith- 
standing. Early  next  year  the  ^existing 
Greco-Serbian  alliance  expires,  and  then 
what  is  going  to  happen?  It  is  no  secret 
that  Serbia,  because  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Greek  King  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  great  war,  will  not  renew  the 
alliance.  Serbia  is  bound  to  protect  her- 
self and  the  territory  she  won  or  which 
was  gained  for  her  by  England  and 
France.  Toward  this  end  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  new  alliance  on  new 
lines,  with  a  fresh  grouping  of  the  Balkan 
powers,  and  Greece  and  Serbia  may  find 
themselves  in  opposing  Balkan  camps. 

Bulgaria  is  demanding  another  port  on 
the  Aegean.  She  may  go  (further  and 
seek  to  reopen  the  Macedonian  question. 
Serbia  cannot  be  blind  to  her  own  in- 
terests, and  she,  too,  may  ask  for  a  ter- 
ritorial outlet  on  the  Aegean. 

I  wonder  if  the  London  conference  fully 
realizes  how  highly  surcharged  is  the 
present  Balkan  political  atmosphere,  and 
what  a  dangerous  experiment  it  is  to 
begin  tinkering  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  peace  treaties. 

On  Nov.  19  the  Cabinet  at  Belgrade 
unanimously  voted  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo,  which  had  been  signed 
by  Italian  and  Jugoslav  delegates  on  Nov. 
12.  Three  days  after  the  ratification 
Dr.  Trumbitch,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  visited  the  Prince  Regent,  an- 
nounced his  resignation  and  suggested 
that  for  the  present  M.  Vesnitch  assume 
his  portfolio.  On  Dr.  Trumbitch's  insist- 
ence the  Prince  Regent  complied  with 
both  request  and  suggestion.  The  text 
of  the  treaty  as  published  in  Belgrade 
clears  up  many  points  left  in  obscurity 
by  the  news  which  transpired  at  Rapallo. 
Some  of  the  points  are  as  follows: 

Zara,  according  to  the  treaty,  together 
with  its  commune,  the  adjacent  communes 
of  Borgo  Erizzo,  Boccagnazzo  and  Cerno, 
and  part  of  Diclo,  are  "  recognized  as 
forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy " 
and  are  "  placed  under  Italian  sover- 
eignty." 

Cherso,  Lussin,  and  the  islets  and  rocks 
within  the  "  judicial  district  of  these  is- 
lands," and  the  Islands  of  Lagosta  and 
Pelagosa  with  adjacent  islets  are  also 
"  recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy." 

Both  powers  recognize  the  independence 
of  Fiume  and  agree  to  respect  that  inde- 
pendence in  perpetuity. 


The  Constituent  Assembly  which  is  to 
draw  up  a  Constitution  for  either  a 
Federated  Jugoslavia  or  a  Greater 
Serbia  convened  Dec.  12.  As  a  sign  of 
protest  Stafan  Radich,  leader  of  the 
Croatian  Peasant  Party,  and  the  Croa- 
tian Republicans  stayed  away.  The  elec- 
tion for  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
been  held  on  Nov.  28  for  a  total  of  416 
Deputies  thus  divided: 

Old  Serbia,  108  ;  Montenegro,  8 ;  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  63  ;  Batchka,  25  ;  Banat,  20  ; 
Dalmatia,  11 ;  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  93, 
and  Slovenia,  38.  The  returns  so  far 
cabled  omit  45  seats.  Otherwise  the  result 
was  :  Radicals,  110  ;  Democrats,  70  ;  Ser- 
bian Peasant  Party,  35 ;  Croat  Peasant 
Party,  40 ;  Communists,  45 ;  Mussulmans, 
25;  the  "  Sloveno-Karochetz,"  25,  and 
Social  Democrats,  21. 

RUMANIA 

On  Dec.  9  a  bomb  was  detonated  in 
the  Rumanian  Senate,  which  killed  M. 
Greceanu,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
Bishop  Radu,  and  dangerously  wounded 
another  Minister,  two  other  Bishops  and 
several  Senators.  Eight  Bishops  usually 
sit  in  the  Senate.  The  news  which  came 
from  the  London  office  of  The  Associ- 
ated Press  added: 

The  bomb  throwing  is  believed  to  be 
directly  connected  with"  the  unrest  pre- 
vailing throughout  Rumania.  Strikes  of 
various  sorts  have  been  in  progress  there 
and  the  Government  recently  ordered  the 
military  forces  to  use  all  means,  including 
bombs  and  gas,   to  suppress  disorders. 

It  is  believed  that  only  the  personal 
popularity  of  the  Premier,  General  Ave- 
rescu,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  peasants 
succeeded  in  postponing  overt  acts  until 
Dec.  9.  A  month  before,  the  attempt 
to  turn  a  general  strike  into  a  Soviet 
revolution  had  ended  in  fiasco  for  the 
same  reasons. 

The  conspirators  prepared  their  plans 
with  ingenuity.  The  strikers  gave  no 
more  than  forty-eight  hours'  notice  of 
their  intention,  and  chose  a  date  on 
which  General  Averescu  was  isolated  at 
a  remote  peasant  festival.  News  was 
brought  to  him  by  a  peasant  and  peasant 
horses  hurried  him  back  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Bucharest,  where  he  completed 
the  journey  in  an  engine  cab. 

At  Bucharest  he  summoned  the  Min- 
isters   of    War    and    Interior    and    pro- 
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claimed  a  state  of  siege  within  the  cap- 
ital and  the  establishment  of  a  censorship 
throughout  the  country.  Within  twelve 
hours  all  the  Socialist  and  Syndicalist 
leaders,  who  had  endorsed  the  Third  In- 
ternational, were  in  jail,  with  the  full 
approval  of  public  gatherings,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  capital.  Then  he  had 
the  Minister  of  War  recall  to  the  colors 
all  technical  workers  and  ordered  mili- 
tary trains  and  the  affected  factories  to 
operate  under  military  orders. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  break  the 
strike  even  before  it  could  be  called  off, 


and  to  promote  a  solidarity  throughout 
the  nation  not  seen  since  the  war.  The 
patri6tic  sections  of  the  Socialists  and 
workers  and  virtually  the  entire  peas- 
ant population  supported  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  measurably  aided  by 
volunteers  from  the  military  cadets,  the 
students  of  the  Polytechnics,  and  the 
Boy  Scouts.  These  volunteers,  accord- 
ing to  their  training,  took  possession  of 
all  Government  buildings  and  offices,  in- 
cluding the  post  office  and  the  telegraph, 
and  kept  the  business  of  the  nations 
going. 


Gains  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists 

Armenia's  Hopes  Crushed  by  Kemal — Complicated  Situation  in 
.    Syria — Progress  in  Palestine 

[Period  Ended  Dec.   15,    1920] 


TURKEY 

THE  defeat  of  General  Wr angel  and 
the  occupation  of  Sebastopol  by  the 
Bolsheviki;  the  Greek  plebiscite  fa- 
voring the  return  of  ex-King  Constau- 
tine,  and  the  advantage  taken  of  these 
two  events  by  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment at  Angora  and  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  turned  Constantinople  into  a  city 
of  ferment- 

The  Golden  Horn  became  glutted  with 
Russian  transport  ships  from  the 
Crimea,  loaded  with  150,000  refugees, 
many  of  them  in  the  last  stages  of  dis- 
ease and  starvation.  The  resources  of 
the  Interallied  Commission  and  of  the 
loyal  Turkish  Government  were  utterly 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  survivors, 
who  included  not  only  Russian  civilians 
but  thousands  of  soldiers  from  Wrangel's 
dispersed  army. 

The  prospect  of  King  Constantine's 
return  to  Athens  aroused  great  excite- 
ment in  the  Greek  colony,  which  united 
in  making  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
Venizelos  and  in  condemning  the  inten- 
tion of  the  fatherland  Greeks  to  restore 
the  former  King.  Greek  officers  were 
mobbed  in  a  restaurant  because  they  de- 
clined to  stand  when  Venizelist  music 
was  being  played.     A  huge  petition  was 


sent  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
nominal  head  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  urging  him  to  pronounce  an 
anathema  against  Constantine,-  should  he 
return  to  Greece. 

The  prestige  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment continued  to  wane,  and  the  exodus 
of  the  principal  families  to  Angora  in- 
creased daily.  The  mission  sent  by  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Tewfik  Pasha,  was  able 
to  return  with  nothing  more  than  stories 
of  KemaPs  affluence,  the  growing 
strength  of  his  army,  the  prosperity  of 
the  Nationalists,  their  recent  armistices 
with  the  Soviet  Government  at  Moscow 
and  the  Armenian  Government  at  Eri- 
van,  and  the  statement  that  Kemal 
would  fight  on  until  liberty  of  action 
had  been  secured  for  the  Sultan,  and  the 
Turkish  territories  had  been  restored. 

The  Greek  garrison  at  Samsun  evacu- 
ated the  port,  and  the  British  began  a 
blockade  of  the  southern  Black  Sea  lit- 
toral, on  the  complaint  of  the  Armenians 
that  both  the  Nationalists  and  the  Red 
Russian  Army  were  receiving  arms  by 
this  route.  Three  battalions  of  Austra- 
lians arrived  at  Pera  and  prepared  to 
start  for  Smyrna  should  the  Greeks 
there  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  When  the 
news  that  President  Wilson  had  con- 
sented to  arbitrate  between  the  Nation- 
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alists  and  the  Armenians  reached  Con- 
stantinople on  Dec.  3  it  faced  not  only 
these  accomplished  facts,  but  also  found 
the  Government  at  Stamboul — the  Gov- 
ernment of  Tewfik  Pasha — deep  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Italian  High  Com- 
missioner for  a  modification  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
was  to  be  executed,  while  a  note  had  al- 
ready been  dispatched  to  the  Supreme 
Allied  Council  demanding  a  modification 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  The 
news,  true  or  false,  that  France  was  on 
the  point  of  opening  negotiations  with 
Kemal  was  received  with  joy  by  the 
native  press. 

There  have  been  various  versions  pub- 
lished of  the  agreement  between  the  Bol- 
sheviki  and  the  "Kemalists,  between  the 
Kemalists  and  the  Armenians,  and  be- 
tween the  Armenians  and  the  Bolshe- 
viki.  An  account  of  the  last-mentioned 
settlement  will  be  found  in  another  place. 

What  is  deemed  the  most  authentic 
report  of  the  Kemal-Bolshevist  pact  was 
published  by  the  British  and  French 
Governments  on  Nov.  23.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  insure  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Turkey  and  restore  Turkish  administra- 
tion in  the  regions  inhabited  by  Turks. 

2.  Turkish  control  is  to  be  established  in 
the  new  States  of  Arabia  and  Syria. 

3.  Facilities    are    to    be    accorded    Rus- 
sian delegates  with  a  view  to  the  develop-    * 
ment  of  communism   in  Turkey. 

4.  Russia  and  Turkey  agree  to  "  liberate 
Moslem  countries,  such  as  India,  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  from  the 
foreign  yoke  "  and  grant  them  indepen- 
dence. 

5.  Russia  recognizes  the  independence  of 
Moslem  States  in  her  territory,  and  guar- 
antees their  integrity. 

6.  Russia  agrees  to  grant  financial  and 
material  aid  to  Turkey. 

7.  Russia  agrees  to  dispatch  two  army 
corps,  followed  by  more  if  necessary. 

S.  Hostilities  may  be  continued  against 
the  Entente  without  previous  reference  to 
the  National  Councils  of  both  countries. 

Kemal  thereupon  began  to  extend  his 
lines,  covering  the  territory  given  to 
Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
until  George  Tchitcherin,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  informed  him  that 
this  treaty  was  invalid.  Then  Kemal 
opened  negotiations  directly  with  the 
new  Armenian  Government  at  Erivan — 


a  coalition  Government  formed  by 
Katchaznouni — before  it  had  become  en- 
tirely dominated  by  the  Bolsheviki, 
These  negotiations  resulted  in  an  armi^ 
stice,  which  was  signed  by  Armenian 
and  Nationalist  delegates  at  Alexandro- 
pol  on  the  night  of  Dec.  2-3.  The  terms 
of  this  armistice,  as  reported  to  the 
Near  East  Relief  Organization  in  New 
York  on  Dec.  4,  were  as  follows: 

A  neutral  zone,  about  sixty-eight  miles 
long,  had  been  provided  for  between 
Sanain  and  Alaguez,  the  second  highest 
mountain  in  Armenia,  and  thirty-four 
miles  northwest  of  Erivan,  the  Armenian 
capital.  Other  boundaries  were  unknown 
in  Sanain.  A  commission  of  three  Turks 
and  three  Armenians,  to  control  the 
neutral   area,    was  to  arrive  Dec.    6. 

The  territory  in  the  neutral  zone  in- 
cludes the  important  Armenian  city  of 
Alexandropol,  and  Karakliss,  Delijan, 
Habamloo,  Bash-Abaran,  Akhta,  Kho- 
roum,  Bandamal  and  a  score  of  other 
towns. 

Under  the  armistice  terms,  all  troops 
except  officers  and  six  soldiers  in  Karak- 
liss were  to  withdraw  eleven  miles  from 
the  zone.  Refugees  are  permitted  to  re- 
turn into  the  area,  but  it  was  not  known 
whether  any  guarantee  of  their  safety 
had  been  provided.  The  Armenians  were 
to  deliver  to  the  Turks  2,000  rifles,  sixty 
machine  guns,  two  locomotives  and  560 
cars. 

The  report  had  been  confirmed,  it  was 
added,  that  the  Turks  were  massacring 
the  inhabitants  of  two  villages  near  Ha- 
bamloo in  alleged  reprisal  for  the  killing 
of  two  Turkish  sodiers  by  civilians. 

President  Abrounian  of  Armenia  was 
at  Geneva,  striving  to  have  the  League 
do  something  to  prevent  Armenia  from 
being  crushed  by  the  Bolsheviki  on  one 
side  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists  on 
the  other.  Armenian  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  have  long 
pointed  out  that  with  proper  arms  the 
Armenian  army  of  17,500  could  have 
given  a  good  account  of  itself,  if  the 
smuggled  supplies  to  the  Bolsheviki  and 
the  Nationalists  could  be  cut  off.  Now, 
however,  it  is  too  late.  All  arms  have 
been  surrendered.  A  Soviet  Government 
has  been  established  at  Erivan  under 
Katchaznouni  as  Prime  Minister,  replac- 
ing Chanjanian,  and  complete  accord  has 
been  reached  between  Erivan  and  Soviet 
Russia,  Azerbaijan,  and  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists.     Armenia   as   a   country  has 
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been  reduced  to  less  than  500  square 
miles  area,  confined  entirely  to  the  re- 
gion of  Erivan  and  Lake  Gokcha,  and  it 
is  now  declared  that  there  is  nothing 
left  for  President  Wilson  to  arbitrate. 

SMYRNA 

The  mission  led  by  Izzet  Pasha,  and 
sent  by  the  Turkish  Grand  Vizier, 
reached  Angora  on  Dec.  8.  Although  it 
was  met  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the 
Sultan!"  Kemal  said  to  Izzet:  "The 
Greek  situation  is  turning  in  favor  of 
Turkey,  and  my  Government  cannot  let 
such  a  windfall  pass  without  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it." 

Already,  on  Nov.  20,  the  Greek  head- 
quarters at  Smyrna,  where  the  news 
from  Athens  had  caused  a  falling  off  in 
discipline  and  open  conflicts  between  the 
soldier  partisans  of  Venizelos  and  Con- 
stantine,  had  reported  various  attacks 
by  the  Turkish  forces.  These  onslaughts 
the  Greeks  had  repulsed.  The  Turks, 
however,  launched  a  new  offensive,  and 
by  Dec.  10  the  Greeks  had  fallen  back 
in  many  places,  particularly  on  the 
Ushak  front,  surrendering  half  a  dozen 
villages  and  100  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. On  that  date  the  Greek  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  Papoulas,  and 
his  entire  staff  took  the  field  again. 

SYRIA 

In  Syria  the  situation  was  complicated. 
News  from  Athens  told  of  the  overthrow 
of  Venizelos.  The  Greek  press  indulged 
in  many  conjectures  as  to  how  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Allies  in  the  Levant,  based  on 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  could  be  modified. 
Paris  papers  showed  the  French  resent- 
ment at  the  cordial  way  in  which  the 
British  Government  and  royalty  had  re- 
ceived and  entertained  Prince  Feisal. 
With  the  High  Commissioner,  General 
Gouraud,  absent  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
reporting  upon  the  situation  in  Syria, 
the  situation  was  further  locally  com- 
plicated by  the  stories  in  the  Paris 
papers  that  France  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  into  negotiations  with  Kemal 
Pasha  in  order  ..to  offset  any  threat  to 
her  national  interests  which  might  arise 
from  the  situation  in  Greece  and  the  in- 
ability of  that  country  to  carry  out  her 


obligations  to  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy. 

It  was  reported  at  Mersina  on  Nov.  22 
that  France  would  not  for  the  present 
withdraw  any  troops  from  Syria,  al- 
though it  would  be  impossible  to  rein- 
force those  already  there. 

PALESTINE 

The  Jewish  Immigration  Bureau  at 
Jerusalem  was  informed  by  the  Zurich 
Bureau  that  over  200,000  Jews,  princi- 
pally from  Southern  Russia,  were  mak- 
ing their  way  in  groups  to  Palestine  via 
Galicia  and  Bukowina. 

The  following  news  was  sent  out  by 
the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  operat- 
ing in  London,  on  the  dates  indicated: 

Nov.  16.— At  a  conference  just  concluded 
in  Tiberias,  Palestine,  Arab  representa- 
tives from  the  district  of  Galilee  decided 
to  send  a  delegation  to  the  Palestine  High 
Commissioner  requesting  suitable  fron- 
tiers for  Palestine  and  permission  to  call 
an  Arabic  National  Assembly,  according 
to  a  dispatch  from  Jerusalem. 

Nov.  24.— The  Directors  of  the  "  Keren 
Hayesod  "  (a  fund  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Palestine,  recently  established  and  set 
at  £25,000,000)  today  cabled  greetings  to 
the  American  Zionists  who  meet  in  con- 
vention in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  tomorrow.  The 
cablegram  expressed  appreciation  of  all 
American  Zionists  have  done  for  Pales- 
tine within  the  last  few  years  and  con- 
fidence that  they  will  take  as  prominent 
a  share  in  the  future  work  of  the  new 
Zion. 

Dec.  6.— Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  High  Com- 
missioner for  Palestine,  has  informed  the 
Palestine  Advisory  Council  that  he  is 
negotiating  with  English,  Ameriran  and 
Egyptian  financiers  for  the  establishment 
of  credit  banks  throughout  Palestine. 

Dec.  9.— The  question  of  the  Palestine 
frontiers  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  the  French  and  British  Governments, 
says  a  statement  issued  today  by  the 
Zionist  organization   in  London. 

Final  settlement  of  the  Tarmuk  River 
and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  the  upper 
Jordan,  has  been  left  to  the  decision  of 
representatives  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  Zionist  engineers,  but  such  de- 
cision will  be  rendered  only  after  repre- 
sentatives of  both  sides  have  actually 
gone  over  the  ground  together.  In  the 
event  that  no  agreement  is  arrived  at,  the 
matter  will  be  referred  to  the  two  Gov- 
ernments  concerned. 

Dec.  10.— The  Arab  Sheiks  Rasbid  and 
Alichzai,  heads  of  the  Arab  community  in 
Gilead,     Syria,     have     officially     invited 
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Jewish    settlers    to    establish    themselves 
there,  says  a  dispatch  from  Jerusalem. 

MESOPOTAMIA 

A  Council  of  State  was  established  on 
Nov.  20  at  Bagdad  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Mesopotamia.  Cordial  greetings 
were  exchanged  between  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  the  Nagib 
of  Bagdad.  The  latter  assured  the 
Viceroy  that,  with  the  British,  the  Arab 
Nation  was  striving  toward  the  common 
end  of  peace.  The  United  States  on 
Nov.  25  sent  a  note  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  latter's  man- 
date in  Mesopotamia  asking  equality  of 
treatment  for  American  citizens  there. 

The  improvement  in  the  political  and 
military  situation,  noted  last  month,  con- 
tinued with  increased  prestige  for  Sir 
Percy  Cox,  the  High  Commissioner.   The 


punitive  operations  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Euphrates,  principally  between 
Nasiriye  and  Samawa.  All  communica- 
tions on  the  Tigris  were  operated  with- 
out suffering  any  attacks.  Those  Sheiks 
who  surrendered  expressed  their  convic- 
tion in  the  truth  of  Sir  Percy's  mani- 
festoes that  the  British  were  striving  to 
place  an  independent  Arab  Government 
on  its  feet. 

In  the  case  of  the  .  Anglo-Persian 
Treaty,  the  American  Minister  at  Te- 
heran published  a  statement  in  the  Per- 
sian press,  intimating  that  the  Persian 
people,  if  they  accepted  the  treaty,  were 
discarding  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States.  The  British  Government  re- 
quested a  retraction  from  the  Minister, 
who,  however,  was  sustained  at  Wash- 
ington. 


Armenia  Overwhelmed  by  Enemies 

Defeated  by  a  Turkish  Army  and  Sovietized  by  Russia — President 

Wilson's  Mediation 


ARMENIA 

THE  situation  in  the  Caucasus,  be- 
wildering in  its  constant  variations, 
has  again  taken  on  new  aspects  in 
consequence  of  the  successes  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Turks  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
against  the  Armenians.  The  Turks 
have  captured  the  little  republic's  most 
important  cities,  including  Erivan,  the 
Armenian  capital.  At  the  same  time 
the  Moscow  Bolsheviki,  who  are  tem- 
porarily working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Turkish  Nationalists,  have  forced  the 
Armenian  Government  to  step  out  in 
favor  of  a  Soviet  Government.  Thus  the 
two,  by  concerted  action,  have  extended 
their  individual  power  in  the  Caucasus 
and  reduced  Armenia  to  the  status  of 
Azerbaijan  as  a  Soviet  dependency.  The 
Turkish  Nationalists  jiow  not  only  hold 
all  of  Turkish  Armenia,  as  they  have 
from  the  beginning,  but  have  overturned 
the  Caucasus  republic  that  was  to  be 
the  nucleus  for  the  larger  Armenia. 
They  are  also  casting  covetous  eyes  on 


Batum  and  other  Georgian  territory. 
Only  Georgia,  following  her  treaty  with 
Moscow,  concluded  some  months  ago, 
still  clings  to  her  independence  and  her 
own  form  of  government. 

Armenia  was  under  no  illusions  re- 
garding the  intentions  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
whose  actions  in  attacking  her  with  their 
Azerbaijanian  allies  boded  ill  for  the 
future.  Already  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  Armenian  Government  tele- 
graphed directly  to  M.  Tchitcherin,  the 
Bolshevist  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
protesting  against  the  operations  of  the 
Red  troops  of  General  Vasilenko  in  the 
Armenian  frontier  provinces  of  Kara- 
bagh  and  Zangezur.  These  provinces, 
the  protest  said,  were  being  laid  waste 
by  Vasilenko's  forces  and  by  Tartar 
marauding  bands  that  followed  them,  de- 
spite the  preliminary  peace  treaty  which 
had  been  signed  at  Tiflis  on  Aug.  10. 
In  these  attacks  fifty  Armenian  villages 
were  ravaged,  and  the  peasants  were 
leaving  their  homes  in  Zangezur  to  avoid 
the  brutality  of  the  Russo-Tartar  hordes. 
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This  protest  went  unnoticed  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki  continued  *heir  attacks  during 
October. 

The  Moscow  dictators,  compelled  to 
give  up  their  western  offensive  in  view 
of  their  final  defeat  by  Poland,  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  stir  up  new 
troubles  for  their  western  enemies,  and 
especially  for  Great  Britain,  in  a  region 
where  the  making  of  trouble  would  be 
most  effective — namely,  the  Caucasus. 
The  British  held  Constantinople,  it  is 
true,  and  had  allowed  the  Greeks  to 
wage  war  against  the  strong  Nationalist 
army  of  the  Turkish  insurgent  leader, 
Mustapha  Kemal.  The  Greeks,  however, 
had  proved  a  broken  reed,  and  the  Ar- 
menian leaders  had  charged  that  both 
the  Italians  and  the  French,  for  their 
own  purposes,  were  aiding  the  Kemalites 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  If  the  Bol- 
shevist Government  has  applied  with 
signal  success  the  time-honored  strategy 
of  "  divide  and  rule,"  it  has  been  equally 
ready  to  seize  upon  all  Nationalist  move- 
ments and  adapt  them  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. All  the  signs  pointed  to  a  union 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Turkish 
Nationalists,  with  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing down  the  resistance  of  Armenia, 
joining  hands  with  the  Turks  and  ex- 
tending Bolshevist  power  in  the  Cauca- 
sus with  the  ultimate  view  of  capitaliz- 
ing the  Moslem  sentiment  of  the  Near 
East  against  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 
Ostensibly  this  union  was  sought  by 
Mustapha  Kemal  himself,  after  he  had 
already  opened  (in  September)  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Armenians  with  the 
object  of  capturing  Ardahan,  Kars  and 
Batum.  According  to  well-informed 
Turkish  authorities,  this  campaign  was 
begun  only  after  Mustapha  had  received 
assurance  of  Moscow's  support.  The 
course  of  events,  however,  was  stated  by 
Mustapha  Kemal  in  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  before  the  Parliament  of  An- 
gora— his  capital  in  Anatolia — after  the 
opening  of  hostilities.  The  spirit  of 
Mustapha  came  out  into  strong  relief  in 
this  address,  which  recited  the  grievous 
"  wrongs  "  done  the  inoffensive  Turks  by 
the  "  aggressive  "  Armenians.  Mustapha 
said: 

We  received  on  Aug.  30  from  our  dele- 
gate  in   Erzerum   alarming  reports   about 


the  situation  on  the  eastern  frontiers. 
We  immediately  dispatched  a  delegation 
fr,pm  Baku  to  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  an  understanding  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken. 
Our  objects  were:  (1)  To  settle  with  the 
Bolsheviki  regarding  military  measures 
against  Armenian  aggression ;  (2)  To  ter- 
minate massacres  of  Moslems  by  Arme- 
nians ;  (3)  To  apply  the  Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty  by  force,  so  as  to  be  freed  from 
future  aggression ;  (4)  To  prove  to  the 
Moslem  vilayejts  that  Kars,  Ardahan  and 
Batum   are   essentially   Turkish. 

Meanwhile  our  troops  took  up  fighting 
positions.  A  few  days  later  there  arrived 
one  of  our  delegates  from  Moscow,  stat- 
ing that  the  Soviets  would  intervene  in 
our  favor  in  settling  the  frontiers  of- 
Armenia,  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  letter, 
added  that  Russia  desired  to  avoid  a 
Turkish- Armenian  war.  This  was  in  ac- 
cord with  our  intentions,  for  we  had  de- 
cided to  await  the  return  of  our  dele- 
gation from  Moscow  and  ordered  our  de- 
tachments to  avoid  attack.  Suspicious 
Armenian  movements,  however,  forced 
urgent   measures. 

Continuing,  however,  Mustapha  admits 
that  he  finally  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Moscow  with  the  avowed  object  of 
fighting  European  imperialism  as  led  by 
Great  Britain:  • 

To  this  end  the  Bolsheviki  promised  to 
send  us  money  and  munitions.  They 
agreed  to  send  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Armies  to  our  eastern  frontiers  to  co- 
operate. After  reaching  Azerbaijan  these 
two  armies  took  up  positions  against 
Armenia  in  Georgia  and  assured  com- 
munications with  us.  Unfortunately,  the 
Soviets  were  soon  compelled  to  withdraw 
their  elements,  leaving  only  unimportant 
forces.  At  this  moment  Armenia  attacked 
us  and  invaded  our  frontiers.  We  ordered 
our  Erivan  representative  to  protest,  but 
without  result.  The  Armenians  continued 
to  occupy  our  territory.  Consequently 
we  declared  war,  stopped  the  Armenian 
advance,  and,  despite  their  armored 
trains,  they  began  evacuating  our  terri- 
tory. Meanwhile  the  Bolsheviki,  descend- 
ing by  Azerbaijan,  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and  a  junction  of  the  Turkish  and  Bol- 
shevist forces  was  made  at  Nakhichevan. 
The  Armenian  forces  were  entirely  dis- 
persed. 

The  Armenians;  said  Mustapha,  posed 
as  a  martyred  people;  in  reality  they  had 
been  the  aggressors.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Soviets  would  "  end  the 
machinations  of  this  wretched  people.'' 
As  for  Georgia,  he  declared,  he  could 
deal  the  final  blow  and  take  Batum 
whenever  he  wished,  delay  had  been  due 
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only  to  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  had 
recognized  the  Nationalist  claim  to 
Batum  on  racial  grounds.  Other  features 
of  his  policy  embraced  opposition  to  the 
Greek  occupation  of  Iona  (the  Smyrna 
enclave),  and  resistance  to  the  French 
in  Cilicia.  Armenian  and  all  other  Sepa- 
ratist influences  in  Anatolia,  Mustapha 
declared,  must  be  fought  to  the  last  ditch 
with  the  help  of  the  "  Asiatic  "  Govern- 
ment of  Moscow. 

The  next  move  in  the  Soviet  game 
was  to  send  the  Armenian  Government 
an  ultimatum  demanding  free  transit  for 
Soviet  troops  across  Armenian  territory 
and  the  use  of  the  Armenian  railways 
for  the  transportation  of  troops.  De- 
nunciation of  the  Sevres  Treaty*  was 
also  called  for  and  the  acceptance  of 
Russian  arbitration  in  the  delimitation 
of  the  Armenian  frontiers.  This  ulti- 
matum was  delivered  toward  the  end  of 
October.  The  Armenian ,  Government  at 
first  rejected  these  demands.  Its  appeal 
to  the  Allies,  however,  met  with  no  defi- 
nite response.  Meantime  the  Bolshevist- 
Turkish  pressure  from  the  west,  north- 
east and  southeast  in  a  triple  offensive — 
in  which  the  Sovietized  Azerbaijani  par- 
ticipated— became  so  strong  that  the  Ar- 
menians were  driven  out  of  Kars,  Alex- 
andropol  and  Erivan,  their  capital.  The 
triumphant  Nationalists  then  forced  the 
Armenian  Government  on  Nov.  7  to  sign 
an  armistice  which  meant,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  end  of  Armenian  inde- 
pendence. The  principal  features  were 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  Armenian  troops  driven  from 
Alexandropol  to  withdraw  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Arpa  River,  which  they  still 
held.  (2)  The  Turkish  forces  during-  the 
peace  negotiations  to  occupy  Alexandropol 
and  a  ten-meter  radius.  (3)  The  Turks 
to  maintain  order  and  protect  the  safety 
of  all  persons  in  Alexandropol. 

In  effect,  the  fulfillment  of  these  con- 
ditions meant  that  the  defeated  Armenian 
Army  must  cross  the  frontier  into 
Georgian  territory,  there  being  no  other 
issue;  and  that  the  one  great  railway 
junction  of  Armenia  was  to  remain  in 
Turkish  hands,  cutting  Armenia  off  from 
its   main    source   of   food,    supplies    and 

•The   text  of  this  treaty  is  published  else- 
where in   this   issue. 


munitions.  In  its  broadest  interpreta- 
tion it  meant  that  the  Republic  of 
Armenia,  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of 
Czarist  imperialism  in  Transcaucasia 
on  May  26,  1918,  and  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  on  April  23,  1920,  had 
virtually  ceased  to  exist.  So  the  offen- 
sive of  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  which 
began  on  Sept.  22  on  a  400-mile  front, 
ended  in  complete  triumph  with  the  con- 
nivance and  active  aid  of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  of  General 
Nazarbekian,  the  Armenian  commander 
at  Erivan,  together  with  the  women  and 
children  refugees,  scattered  into  the  bar- 
ren country  which  forms  the  central 
highland  of  the  Armenian  Republic,  to 
starve  or  die  of  exposure  during  the 
Winter.  The  Near  East  Relief  on  Nov. 
11  received  a  cable  stating  that  100,000 
of  these  refugees  were  wandering  with- 
out shelter,  clothing  or  food  in  the  in- 
terior. A  subsequent  cable  stated  that 
the  road  from  Kars  and  Alexandropol 
to  Batum  was  jammed  with  Armenian 
women  and  children  fleeing  before  the 
Turks.  Hungry  and  barefoot  refugees 
were  crowding  into  Tiflis,  frantically 
seeking  safety.  Where  could  they  go? 
Batum,  a  city  of  only  35,000  inhabitants, 
which  has  been  housing  8,000  marooned 
Greeks  and  10,000  destitute  Russian 
refugees  for  months,  with  only  a  small 
force  of  American  Near  East  Relief 
workers  to  feed  them,  was  physically 
unable  to  take  them  in.  Who  would 
succor?  Around  the  shores  of  the 
Crimean  Peninsula,  French,  British  and 
American  ships  were  cruising  and  tak- 
ing off  the  thousands  of  Russian  refu- 
gees fleeing  before  the  Red  conquerors 
of  Wrangel.  But  Armenia  has  no 
shores,  and  the  world  is  too  busy  to  save 
the  last  remnant  of  the  unfortunate 
Armenian  people,  faced  with  the  most 
appalling  disaster  which  it  has  known 
since  the  days  of  the  Turkish  massacres. 

Meanwhile  Armenia's  sister  republic, 
Georgia,  to  which  she  looked  for  aid,  was 
persuaded  by  Soviet  agents  to  Keep 
hands  off.  Losing  her  last  hope,  beaten, 
isolated  and  dispersed,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  herself  to  her  fate. 

The  Bolsheviki,  however,  after  launch- 
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•ing  the  Turkish  Nationalists  on  the  road 
that  led  to  victory,  conceived  the  fear 
that  Mustapha  Kemal  would  become  too 
independent  and  endanger  their  own  in- 
terests. Evidence  had  accumulated  that 
the  Kemalites  were  playing  a  double 
game,  and  were  secretly  undermining 
Bolshevist  prestige  and  influence  in  the 
Caucasus.  A  number  of  anti-Bolshevist 
Tartar  propagandists  and  agitators  in 
this  region  had  been  arrested  by  the  So- 
viet authorities,  and  the  feeling  of  ten- 
sion and  distrust  was  unmistakable.  The 
occupation  of  Erivan  by  the  Reds  and 
the  declaration  of  a  Soviet  Republic 
(Dec.  2)  gave  the  Bolsheviki  new  assur- 
ance. Shortly  before  Nov.  25  the  Mos- 
cow Government  notified  Mustapha 
Kemal  that  it  would  regard  a  further 
Turkish  advance  into  Armenia  as  a  cause 
for  war.  Tchitcherin  demanded  that  the 
Turks  withdraw  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Arpa  River,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty — under 
the  terms  of  which  the  Turks  claimed 
Kars,  Ardahan  and  Batum — was  consid- 
ered by  the  Moscow  Government  as  in- 
valid. Legrand,  Soviet  representative  in 
Erivan,  furthermore,  assured  the  new 
Government  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
tolerate  aggression  on  the  part  either  of 
the  Turks  or  of  the  Azebaijani,  and 
promised  to  supply  the  new  republic  with 
500,000  pounds  of  fuel. 

The  Turks,  on  their  part,  declared  that 
they  would  not  crush  Armenia,  but 
would  grant  lenient  terms,  in  conform- 
ity with  Turkish  aspirations.  The  exo- 
dus of  thousands  of  Armenian  refugees 
showed  how  little  belief  was  given  to 
Turkish  promises.  Representatives  on 
both  sides  were  being  chosen  to  discuss 
the  peace  conditions  when  these  pages 
went  to  press. 

The  powers,  meanwhile,  still  struggled 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  traffic  problem. 
Mr.  Balfour,  representing  Great  Britain, 
presented  a  report  on  Armenia  at  a  pri- 
vate session  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  held  in  Brussels  on  Oct.  30. 
It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  mandatory 
power  for  Armenia.  The  expenses  of  the 
mandate  were  to  be  borne  by  all  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  League.  A 
more   immediate   and   practical    decision 


was  reached  at  a  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  held  on  Nov.  22,  in 
accordance  with  which  President  Wilson 
was  asked  to  undertake  the  task  of 
mediation  between  Armenia  and  the 
Kemalites,  in  order  "  to  put  an  end  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  present  ter- 
rible tragedy."  The  invitation  was  sent 
by  Paul  Hymans,  President  of  the  League 
Council,  on  Nov.  30.  President  Wilson  on 
the  same  day  cabled  his  willingness  to 
use  his  good  offices  and  to  make  such  a 
proffer  of  personal  mediation  "  through 
a  representative  whom  I  may  designate," 
provided  he  was  given  assurances  of  the 
moral  and  diplomatic  support  of  the 
principal  powers.  He  expressly  stated, 
however,  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
employ  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  for  this  purpose. 

The  President's  acceptance  was  laid 
before  the  Council  in  Geneva  on  Dec.  1, 
together  with  similar  offers  by  Premier 
Dato  of  Spain  and  Foreign  Minister 
Marquez  of  Brazil.  The  Council  accepted 
all  three,  and  sent  to  each  of  the  three 
capitals  an  expression  of  thanks  and  an 
assurance  that  the  Council,  as  requested 
by  President  Wilson,  would  speedily  sup- 
ply all  information  and  guidance  regard- 
ing the  method  of   approach. 

Meanwhile  the  President  had  com- 
pleted his  task  imposed  on  him  by 
Article  89  of  the  Sevres  Treaty,  of  de- 
termining the  boundaries  to  be  fixed  be- 
tween Armenia  and  Turkey.  The  line, 
which  was  to  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Van,  Bitlis,  Erzerum  and  Trebizond,  was 
transmitted  to  the  signatories  of  the 
Sevres  Treaty  through  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil toward  the  end  of  November,  but  had 
not  been  made  public  when  these  pages 
went  to  press. 

GEORGIA 

The  attitude  of  Georgia,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Turkish  offensive,  had 
been  one  of  sympathy,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  support  for  the  harassed 
Armenians.  In  the  policy  of  Mustapha 
Kemal  the  Georgians  saw  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  old  Pan-Islam  movement  of 
Enver  Pasha,  and  in  the  Turkish  occu- 
pation of  Kars,  Ardahan  and  Batum  an 
overweening  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
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Nationalists  to  extend  their  power  over 
all  Transcaucasia,  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Caspian.  Though  technically  neu- 
tral, Georgia  sent  supplies  of  oil,  coal 
and  other  necessary  materials  to  her 
sister  republic.  In  her  own  protection, 
she  occupied  with  her  troops  the  city  of 
Ardahan,  declaring  that  an  advance  of 
the  Turks  beyond  this  point  on  the  way 
to  Batum  would  be  considered  as  a  casus 
belli.  The  attitude  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
to  the  Georgians  was  clearly  shown  in 
his  address  before  the  Angora  Parlia- 
ment. Many  demonstrations  at  Tiflis 
in  favor  of  Armenia  gave  the  Bolshevist 
Mission  there  grave  cause  for  offense. 

Georgia,    however,    after    the    Turco- 
Bolshevist    junction,    was    left    isolated, 


and  though  the  Georgian  Government 
refused  to  accede,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  to  a  Turkish  ultimatum  de- 
manding the  cession  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritories, it  found  itself  unable  to  inter- 
vene actively  on  behalf  of  Armenia.  The 
policy  of  Georgia  was  shown  in  a  memo- 
randum presented  to  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  by  M.  Guegetch- 
kori,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  his  fel- 
low-delegates on  Nov.  15.  In  this  memo- 
randum Georgia  asked  for  admission  to 
the  League,  pointing  out  the  important 
role  which  she  was  politically  and  geo- 
graphically destined  to  play  in  the  sta- 
bilizing of  conditions  in  the  Caucasus 
area,  so  torn  by  strife  and  beset  by  in- 
ternational problems  of  all  kinds. 


Text  of  the  "Little  Entente"  Treaty 


THE  preliminary  convention  for  a 
defensive  alliance  between  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Jugoslavia,  signed  at 
Belgrade  on  Aug.  14,  1920,  and  generally 
known  as  the  first  step  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  the  "  Little  Entente,"  was  pub- 
lished on  Nov.  13  by  the  Gazette  de 
Prague,  from  which  the  following  Eng- 
lish translation  is  made: 

The  President  of  the  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  being  firmly  resolved 
to  maintain  the  peace  won  at  the  price  of 
such  sacrifices  and  guaranteed  in  the  pact 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  also  the  situa- 
tion defined  between  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary 
on  the  other,  by  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Trianon  on  June  4,  1920,  have  agreed  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  de- 
fensive convention,  and  for  this  end  have 
named  as  their  plenipotentiary  delegates,  to 
wit :  The  President  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
M.  Eduard  Ben&s ;  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  his  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Minister  ad 
interim  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Momtchilo 
Nintchitch,  doctor  at  law ;  who,  having  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  credentials, 
found  in  due  and  proper  form,  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles : 

ARTICLE  1— In  case  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  by  Hungary  against  one  of  the  high 


contracting  parties,  the  other  party  pledges 
itself  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  party  which 
has  been  attacked,  in  the  manner  defined  by 
the  terms  of  the  arrangement  mentioned 
under  Article  2  of  the  present  convention. 

ARTICLE  2— The  competent  expert  au- 
thorities of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  and 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes  shall  mutually  agree  upon  the  dis- 
positions necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
present    convention. 

ARTICLE  3— Neither  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  conclude  an  alliance  with 
a  third  party  without  having  previously  in- 
formed  the   other. 

ARTICLE  4— The  present  convention  shall 
run  for  two  years  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratification.  On  the  expiration 
of  this  period  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  be  entitled  to  denounce  the  present 
convention.  Nevertheless,  it  shall  remain  in 
force  for  six  months  after  the  date  of  such 
denouncement. 

ARTICLE  5— The  present  convention  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
(Pact  of  the  League  of  Nations). 

ARTICLE  6— The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Belgrade  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries  have 
appended  their  signatures  and  set  their  seals. 

Done  at  Belgrade,  in  two  copies,  the  14th 
of  August,    1920. 

(Signed)    DR.   M.   NINTCHITCH, 
DR.  E.  BENES. 


Two  Victories  for  Soviet  Russia 

WrangePs  Army  Crushed  and  a  Trade  Agreement  With  Great 
Britain  Signed — Text  of  the  Treaty 

[Period  Ended  Dec.  15,  1920] 


RUSSIA 

GENERAL  WRANGEL'S  panic- 
stricken  rout  in  the  Crimea 
marked  the  final  consolidation  of 
the  Soviet  regime  from  Mur- 
mansk on  the  north  to  Sebastopol  on  the 
south.  In  the  Transcaucasus  region, 
also,  following  the  junction  of  the  Red 
forces  with  those  of  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalist, Mustapha  Kemal,  and  the  con- 
sequent defeat  and  Sovietization  of  Ar- 
menia, the  power  of  the  Bolsheviki  was 
firmly  established,  giving  them  a  basis  for 
the  stirring  up  of  anti-ally — especially 
anti-British — feeling  among  the  Moslem 
peoples  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and 
India. 

Siberia,  similarly,  has  long  been  Soviet- 
ized,  now  up  to  the  demarkation  line  es- 
tablished by  Japanese  occupation  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces;  the  new  Far  East- 
ern "  republics  "  of  Verkhne-Udinsk  and 
Chita  are  strongly  Bolshevist  in  color- 
ing. Only  the  Vladivostok  Provisional 
Government  still  stands  aloof  from  Bol- 
shevism ;  how  long  will  it  hold  out  against 
the  ever-advancing  Red  tide? 

The  debacle  of  General  WrangeFs 
army  Was  briefly  described  in  the  De- 
cember Current  History,  but  the  story 
can  be  told  now  in  more  complete  de- 
tail. Wrangel's  front  was  crushed  on 
Nov.  11.  The  Red  forces  did  not  storm 
the  Perekop  lines  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Crimean  Peninsula,  but  by  an  envelop- 
ing movement  of  their  left  wing  invaded 
the  Crimea  by  crossing  over  the  frozen 
Putrid  Sea  and  the  Chongar  Peninsula, 
attacking  the  main  Wrangel  forces  at 
Perekop  in  the  rear.  Caught  by  surprise 
and  faced  by  twenty-nine  Red  divisions, 
as  opposed  to  his  own  three,  Wrangel 
made  desperate  but  vain  resistance.  The 
Bolshevist  troops  came  on  in  waves,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  enormous  losses,  ad- 
mitted by  the  Bolsheviki  themselves  to 


total  at  least  30,000.  Wrangel's  re- 
sistance was  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
large  bodies  of  his  troops  were  ex- 
Bolsheviki,  who  fought  half-heartedly, 
and  that  some  of  his  Generals,  of  re- 
actionary tendencies,  who  had  been  alien- 
ated by  the  liberal  measures  taken  by 
Wrangel  to  gain  the  allegiance  of  the 
peasants,  were  wavering  in  their 
loyalty. 

Twenty-two  attacks  were  repelled,  but 
the  Wrangel  troops  were  beaten  swiftly 
back  toward  the  sea,  and  the  Red  soldiers 
overran  the  whole  peninsula.  Yalta, 
Eupatoria  and  Simferopol  fell  in  swift 
succession.  Sebastopol,  renowned  in 
European  history  for  the  siege  of  1854- 
55,  was  captured  by  the  troops  of 
the  Soviet  on  Nov.  14.  Indescribable 
scenes  attended  the  evacuation  of  this 
and  the  other  port  cities  captured.  Con- 
siderable looting  went  on  in  Sebastopol, 
despite  a  wireless  threat  of  reprisals 
from  the  French  Admiral  of  the  Black 
Sea  forces.  The  whole  peninsula  was  in 
a  panic.  Some  seventy  Russian  ships, 
aided  by  British,  French  and  American 
vessels,  aided  in  taking  off  the  civilian 
refugees,  who  numbered  almost  40,000. 
The  evacuation  was  completed  by  Nov. 
17.  Great  Britain,  in  a  reply  to  an  angry 
note  of  Tchitcherin,  declared  (Nov.  18) 
that  the  British  ships  had  taken  off  only 
noncombatants. 

Constantinople,  already  densely  popu- 
lated, was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
refugees,  alike  civilian  and  combatant, 
estimated  at  140,000.  Many  of  the  new 
arrivals  could  not  even  be  taken  off  the 
Russian  ships,  where  conditions  were 
said  to  be  indescribable.  Many  hundreds, 
men,  women  and  children,  were  crowded 
together  day  and  night,  regardless  of 
sex  and  without  sanitary  arrangements 
or  water  to  drink.  Many  cases  of  insanity 
were  reported. 

Thousands  also  crowded  into  Constan- 
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tinople  without  food,  heat  or  adequate 
housing.  The  problem  was  one  of  great 
difficulty.  The  American  Red  Cross  was 
distributing  thousands  of  rations  daily. 
It  subsequently  raised  a  fund  of  $700,000 
for  relief;  of  this  sum  $300,000  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Russian  Embassy  at 
Washington.  Prince  Lvov,  President  of 
the  Zemstvo  Alliance,  cabled  from  France 
asking  America's  aid.  Ten  thousand 
refugees  were  landed  at  Scutari,  20,000 
at  Gallipoli  and  the  Island  of  Lemnos. 
Various  Governments  offered  temporary 
shelter.  Great  Britain  on  Nov.  27  ap- 
proached the  United  States  on  the  ques- 
tion of  international  co-operation  to  care 
for  the  refugees  and  to  avoid  the 
spread  of  epidemics  through  Southeast- 
ern Europe. 

General  Wrangel  declared  in  Constan- 
tinople on  Nov.  19  that  he  had  saved  all 
his  guns  and  mitrailleuses,  and  that  he 
and  his  army  and  navy  were  ready  to 
begin  the  struggle  anew.  His  defeated 
army,  he  said,  was  under  the  protection 
of  France.  The  General  refused  to  dis- 
embark from  his  ship  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, insisting  on  sharing  the  hardships 
of  his  soldiers.  Asked  about  his  losses 
he  estimated  that  about  25,000  front-line 
troops  and  5,000  wounded  had  been 
evacuated,  and  that  some  15,000  wounded 
had  been  left  behind.  About  5,000  had 
been  killed  in  the  recent  fighting,  he  said. 
The  total  casualties  had  averaged  about 
50  per  cent,  of  all  the  forces  engaged. 

Tchitcherin,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, on  Nov.  26  or  thereabout,  sent  a 
wireless  message  to  General  Averesco, 
the  Rumanian  Premier  at  Bucharest, 
warning  him  that  if  Wrangel  tried  to 
make  Rumania  the  base  for  a  new  at- 
tack the  Rumanian  Government  would 
be  held  responsible  for  allowing  any  such, 
violation  of  its  territory.  That  Wrangel 
had  not  lost  hope  was  made  evident  by 
his  telegram  to  the  French  Government 
on  Nov.  30,  in  which  he  set  forth  his 
desire  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  discuss  the 
opening  of  a  new  campaign  with  his  re- 
organized army,  estimated  at  some  70,- 
000  men. 

The  Soviet  Government,  after  officially 
exulting  over  the  fall  of  Wrangel,  bent 
all  its  endeavors  upon  the  elimination  of 


its  last  remaining  enemies  in  the  South — 
Petlura,  the  peasant  Ukrainian  leader, 
and  General  Bulak  Balakhovitch,  who 
had  co-operated  with  Wrangel.  Petlura's 
abandonment  by  the  Poles,  after  the 
joint  offensive  of  last  Spring,  fore- 
shadowed his  fall.  The  armistice  treaty 
recently  concluded  by  Poland  with  Soviet 
Russia  was,  for  Petlura,  as  for  Balakho- 
vitch, the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  cap- 
ture of  Petlura's  capital,  Kamenetz- 
Podolsk,  announced  on  Nov.  19,  followed 
a  Red  offensive  in  which  the  inferior 
forces  of  the  Ukrainians  were  beaten 
everywhere.  Kiev  also  was  taken  and 
the  Ukrainians  were  in  headlong  flight. 
Meantime  the  Reds  charged  the  Poles 
with  giving  Petlura  secret  aid.  This  the 
Poles  denied.  The  Polish  Army  authori- 
ties at  this  time  were  preparing  to  dis- 
arm and  intern  any  of  Petlura's  retreat- 
ing troops  in  East  Galicia. 

Balakhovitch  faced  disaster  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  November.  He  was 
reported  to  be  in  the  region  of  Mozyr,  on 
the  River  Pripet,  with  a  force  of  from 
30,000  to  40,000  men,  and  to  be  greatly 
handicapped  by  lack  of  munitions  and 
supplies  sequestered  in  Poland.  The 
Bolsheviki  declared  on  Nov.  23  that 
Balakhovitch  was  cut  off  east  of  Mozyr, 
and  that  his  adventure  would  soon  be 
liquidated.  Reports  from  Warsaw  dated 
Dec.  1  showed  that  the  Bolsheviki  had 
made  good  their  prophecy  by  dealing 
Balakhovitch  a  decisive  blow;  the  rem- 
nants of  his  army  were  in  full  flight 
toward  Poland;  all  crossing  the  frontier 
were  interned.  Balakhovitch  himself  had 
disappeared,  but  was  thought  to  be  safe 
in  Poland.  So  the  last  anti-Bolshevist 
adventure  in  South  Russia  was  liqui- 
dated, and  the  power  of  the  Soviet  in 
European  Russia  remained  supreme. 

Discussions  continued  between  the 
Soviet  delegation  in  London  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government  regarding  a  resumption 
of  trade.  The  result  of  the  new  negotia- 
tions was  seen  on  Nov.  19,  when  Premier 
Lloyd  George  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Government  had  de- 
cided to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  new  trade 
agreement  "  to  carry  out  the  July  ar- 
rangements." The  new  draft  was  com- 
pleted   and   handed    to    Krassin   by   the 
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Premier  on  Nov.  20.  It  provided  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  and  the  cessation 
of  Bolshevist  propaganda  within  the 
British  Empire.  S  virtually  accorded 
diplomatic  rights, "including  sealed  cor- 
respondence, to  "  official  agents."  The 
text  of  this  proposed  agreement,  which 
was  made  public  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, is  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest 
both  of  Russia  and  of  the  United  King- 
dom that  peaceful  trade  and  commerce 
should  be  resumed  forthwith  between 
these  countries,  and  whereas  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  formal  treaty  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  countries  by  which 
their  permanent  economic  and  political 
relations  shall  be  regulated,  that  a  pre- 
liminary, agreement  should  be  arrived  at 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

The  aforesaid  parties  have  accordingly 
entered  into  the  following  agreement, 
without  prejudice  to  the  view  which 
either  of  them  may  hold  as  to  the  legal 
status  of  the  other,  and  subject  always 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  the  British  note  dated  June  30, 
1920,  and  accepted  in  the  telegram  from 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  dated 
July  7,  1920,  with  regard  to  the  mutual 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  propaganda 
directed  against  the  institutions  or  inter- 
ests of  the  other  party,  and  the  repatria- 
tion of  prisoners. 

1.  Both  parties  agree  to  remove  forth- 
with all  obstacles  hitherto  placed  in  the 
way  of  resumption  of  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Russia  in  any  com- 
modities (other  than  arms  and  ammuni- 
tions) which  may  be  legally  exported 
from  or  imported  into  their  respective 
territories  to  or  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and  not  to  exercise  any  discrimina- 
tion against  such  trade  as  compared  with 
that  carried  on  with  any  other  foreign 
country. 

Nothing  in  this  provision  shall  be  con- 
strued as  overriding  the  provisions  of 
any  international  convention  which  is 
binding  on  either  party,  by  which  the 
trade  in  any  particular  article  is  regu- 
lated. 

2.  British  and  Russian  merchant  ships, 
their  masters,  crews  and  cargoes,  shall  in 
ports  of  Russia  and  of  the  United  King- 
dom, respectively,  receive  in  all  respects 
the  treatment,  privileges,  facilities,  im- 
munities and  protection  which  are  usually 
accorded  by  the  established  practice  of 
commercial  nations  to  foreign  merchant 
ships,  their  masters,  crews  and  cargoes, 
visiting  their  ports. 

Provided    that    nothing    in    this    article 


shall  impair  the  right  of  either  party  to 
take  such  precautions  as  are  authorized 
by  their  respective  laws  with  regard  to 
the  admission  of  aliens  into  their  terri- 
tory. 

3.  Each  party  may  nominate  such  number 
of  its  nationals  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
from  time  to  time  as  being  reasonably 
necessary    to   enable   proper    effect   to   be 

.  given  to  this  agreement,  having  regard 
to  the  conditions  under  which  trade  is 
carried  on  in  its  territories,  and  the  other 
party  shall  permit  such  persons  to  enter 
its  territories  and  to  reside  and  carry  on 
trade  there,  provided  that  either  party 
may  restrict  the  admittance  of  any  such 
persons  into  any  specified  areas,  and  may 
refuse  admittance  to,  or  sojourn  in,  its 
territories  to  any  individual  who  is 
persona  non  grata  to  itself  or  who  does 
not  comply  with  this  agreement  or  with 
the  conditions  precedent   thereto. 

Persons  admitted  in  pursuance  of  this 
article  into  the  territories  of  either  party 
shall,  while  residing  therein  for  .purposes 
of  trade,  be  exempted  from  all  compul- 
sory service  whatsoever,  whether  civil, 
naval,  military  or  other,  and  from  any 
contributions,  whether  pecuniary  or  in 
kind,  imposed  as  an  equivalent  for  per- 
sonal service,  and  shall  have  right  of 
egress. 

Persons  admitted  into  Russia  under  this 
arrangement  shall  be  permitted  freely  to 
import  commodities  destined  solely  for 
their  household  use  or  consumption. 

4.  Either  party  may  appoint  one  or 
more  official  agents  to  reside  and. exer- 
cise their  functions  in  the  territories  of 
the  other,  who  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  the  privileges  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  also  immunity  from 
arrest,  provided  that  either  party  .may 
refuse  to  admit  any  individual  as  an  of- 
ficial agent  who  is  persona  non  grata  to 
itself,  or  may  require  the  other  party  to 
withdraw  him  should  it  find  it  necessary 
to  do  so  on  the  ground  of  public  interest 
or  security.  Such  agents  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  the  authorities  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside  for.  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  carrying  out  of  this  agree- 
ment and  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
their   nationals. 

Official  agents  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
receive  and  dispatch  couriers  with  sealed 
bags  subject  to  a  limitation  of  three 
kilograms  per  week,  which  shall  be 
exempt  from  examination. 

The  official  agents  shall  be  the  com- 
petent authorities  to  vise"  the  passports 
of  persons  seeking  admission,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  preceding  article  into  the 
territories  of  the  parties. 

5.  Each  party  undertakes  to  Insure  gen- 
erally that  persons  admitted  into  its  ter- 
ritories under  the  last  two  articles  shall 
enjoy  all   protection,   rights  and  facilities 
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which  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  trade. 

They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  communicate 
freely  by  post,  telegraph  and  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  to  use  telegraph  codes 
and  ciphers,  under  the  conditions  and  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
international  telegraph  convention  of  St. 
Petersburg,  1875  (Lisbon  Revision  of 
1908). 

Each  party  undertakes  to  account  for 
and  to  pay  all  balances  due  to  the  other 
in  respect  of  terminal  and  transit  tele- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  said  international  telegraph  con- 
vention and  regulations. 

6.  Passports,  documents  of  identity, 
powers  of  attorney  and  similar  docu- 
ments, issued  or  certified  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  in  either  country  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  trade  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement, 
shall  be  treated  in  the  other  country  as 
if  they  were  issued  or  certified  by  the 
authorities  of  a  recognized  foreign  Gov- 
ernment. 

7.  The  preceding  articles  shall  continue 
in  force  until  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  date  on  which  either  party  shall 
have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  in- 
tention to  terminate  them.  The  parties 
mutually  undertake,  even  in  the  event  of 
such  notice  having  expired,  to  continue 
to   afford  all   the  necessary  facilities  for 


the  completion  or  winding  up  of  any  tran- 
sactions entered  into  in  pursuance  of  such 
articles. 

8.  The  Russian  Soviet  Government  here- 
by declares  that  it  recognizes  its  liability 
to  pay  compensation  to  British  subjects 
in  respect  of  goods  supplied  or  services 
rendered  to  it  or  to  the  former  Govern- 
ment of  Russia,  or  to  Russian  citizens, 
for  which  payment  has  not  been  made 
owing  to  the  Russian  revolution.  The  de- 
tailed mode  of  discharging  this  liability, 
together  with  all  other  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  liability  of  each  of  the  parties 
toward  the  other  party  or  its  nationals, 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  treaty  referred 
to  in  the  preamble. 

The  British  Government  makes  a  corre- 
sponding declaration. 

0.  In  consideration  of  the  declaration  in 
the  preceding  article  the  British  Govern- 
ment hereby  declare  that  they  will  not 
take  or  encourage  any  steps  with  a  view 
to  attach  or  to  take  possession  of  any 
gold,  securities  or  commodities  (not 
being  articles  identifiable  as  the  property 
of  the  British  or  of  any  allied  Govern- 
ment) which  may  be  exported  by  Russia 
in  payment  for  imports  or  as  security 
for  such  payment,  on  the  ground  of  any 
claim  against  Russian  citizens,  or  against 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government,  or  against 
the  former  Governments  of  Russia. 

10.     The     Russian     Soviet     Government 
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undertakes  to  make  no  claim  to  dispose 
in  any  way  of  the  fimds  of  the  late  Rus- 
sian Government  in  Eondon.  The  British 
Government  gives  a  corresponding  under- 
taking as  regards  British  Government 
funds  in  PetrogradV  This  article  is  not 
to  prejudice  the  inclusion  in  the  formal 
treaty  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of 
any  provision  dealing  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Article  9  is  a 
British  promise  not  to  help  seize  Russian 
gold  for  payment  of  Russia's  old  debt  to 
France.  The  French  Government  itself, 
while  not  relaxing  its  claims  in  regard 
to  the  Russian  imperial  debt,  now  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  private  trade  between  Frenchmen  and 
Russians.  Premier  Leygues  stated  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Nov.  25  that 
he  favored  the  suppression  of  the  block- 
ade and  the  granting  of  permits  to 
French  traders  and  manufacturers  to 
deal  with  Russia.  This  announcement 
created  considerable  stir  in  France.  Its 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  assertions 
of  the  American  financier,  Washington 
D.  Vanderlip,  made  in  London  and  subse- 
quently in  the  United  States  in  late  No- 
vember, that  he  had  secured  vast  con- 
cessions in  Kamchatka  during  a  recent 
visit     to     Moscow.       The     semi-official 


Temps,  however,  on  the  same  date  pub- 
lished an  article  declaring  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  had  undergone 
no  change,  and  that  all  French  citizens 
trading  with  the  Soviet  did  so  at  their 
own  risk.  The  permission  to  do  so,  the 
Temps  pointed  out,  had  been  granted 
eleven  months  ago  by  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Council. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  similarly  sanctioned  private 
trading  at  individual  risk,  gave  no  inti- 
mation that  it  contemplated  modifying 
its  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  regime  as 
outlined  in  the  now  famous  note  sent  by 
Secretary  Colby  to  the  Italian ,  Ambas- 
sador last  August.  The  State  Depart- 
ment refrained  from  all  comment  re- 
garding the  alleged  concessions  obtained 
by  Mr.  Vanderlip.  This  subject  took  on 
a  new  phase  when  Lenin,  in  addressing 
a  meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Moscow,  declared  that  the  Soviet's  main 
purpose  in  granting  vast  concessions  in 
Eastern  Siberia  to  American  financiers 
was  to  stir  up  trouble  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  The  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  on  Nov.  7  issued  a  statement  an- 
nouncing that  it  would  recognize  no  con- 
cessions granted  by  a  Russian  Govern- 
ment which  had  no  legal  status. 


Cementing  the  Russo-Polish  Peace 

The  Vilna  Problem  Unsolved 

[Period  Ended  Dec.   15,   102C] 


POLAND 

POLAND,  after  concluding  a  pre- 
liminary armistice  agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia,  set  herself  to  work 
to  make  a  permanent  peace.  The  Polish 
peace  delegation,  headed  by  M.  Dombski, 
and  including  Vice  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Industry  Strassburger,M.Vasilevski, 
Ambassador  to  Esthonia,  Messrs.  Lakho- 
vitch  and  Kauzik,  and  military  experts, 
arrived  at  Riga  on  Nov.  13.  M.  Joffe, 
head  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  held  a 
conference  with  M.  Vasilevski,  in  which 
he  accused  Poland  of  harboring  the  anti- 
Soviet   forces   of   Petlura   and    Balakho- 


vitch,  and  warned  the  Warsaw  Govern- 
ment that ,  retaliatory  measures  were 
contemplated.  The.  Poles  denied  the 
charge  and  declared  that  no  forces  hos- 
tile to  the  Moscow  Government  remained 
in  Poland. 

A  little  later,  however,  the  final  defeat 
of  Petlura  brought  a  new  problem  for 
Poland.  More  than  25,000  fugitives  from 
his  fleeing  armies  crossed  the  Polish 
frontier  shortly  before  Nov.  24.  The 
Polish  authorities  disarmed  them  and 
sent  them  to  various  internment  camps. 
The  Poles  made  every  effort  to  show  the 
Soviet  Government  that  they  were  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  peace  and  would  give 
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no  further  encouragement  either  to 
Petlura  or  to  Balakhovitch.  [The  debacle 
of  General  Wrangel  and  of  the  other 
anti-Bolshevist  Generals  is  described  in 
the  article  on  Russia.]  The  Bolsheviki, 
on  their  part,  expressed  regret  for  the 
bombardment  of  a  Polish  town  on  the 
Zbrucz  River,  stating  that  the  Soviet 
officers  had  believed  that  this  place  was 
west  of  the  Polish  armistice  line  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ukrainians. 

Though  this  obstacle  was  dominated, 
the  Russian  and  Polish  delegates  at  Riga 
still  found  themselves  far  apart  on  many 
questions.  One  was  that  of  amnesty. 
The  Soviet  delegation  insisted  on  amnesty 
for  all  political  prisoners.  The  Poles  said 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  intervention 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  each  nation 
concerned.  Another  difference  was  over 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  Poles 
wished  to  start  the  exchange  immediate- 
ly, the  Russians  only  after  ratification 
of  the  final  peace.  M.  Joffe  then  stated 
that  the  Russians  would  agree  to  an  im- 
mediate exchange  if  the  Poles  would  con- 
sent to  amend  the  armistice  conditions 
and  fix,  instead  of  a  fortnight,  a  longer 
period  for  notice  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
Both  sides  stood  pat  and  the  differences 
seemed  to  be  growing,  despite  M.  Joffe's 
announcement  that  his  Government,  to 
prove  its  earnest  desire  for  peace,  was 
ready  to  start  trade  relations  with  Poland 
immediately. 

Matters  reached  a  crisis  at  the  end  of 
November  when  the  Polish  delegation 
received  notice  from  Warsaw  that  the 
Polish  Diet  was  sending  its  own  delega- 
tion to  the  conference,  to  arrive  Dec.  6. 
The  resignation  of  M.  Dombski  and 
several  other  members  followed  imme- 
diately. Though  the  Warsaw  Govern- 
ment declared  that  it  would  appoint  suc- 
cessors to  the  resigning  members,  it  was 
feared  that  the  change  would  greatly 
protract  the  negotiations. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  created  by  the 
occupation  of  Vilna  by  General  Zeli- 
gowski  threatened  to  estrange  Poland 
from  the  Allies.  The  Anglo-French  note 
sent  in  October  was  commented  on  with 
considerable  bitterness  by  the  Polish 
press.  General  Pilsudski's  organ,  Narod, 
declared  that  Poland  would  not  take  arms 


against  Zeligowski  at  the  Allies'  behest. 
Reports  from  Vilna,  stated  that  General 
Zeligowski,  with  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  Polish  nation,  refused  to  yield  an 
inch  in  his  resolve  to  create  an  auton- 
omous State  capable  of  deciding  whether 
it  would  stay  with  Lithuania  or  unite 
with  Poland.  Funds  were  being  raised 
in  Polish  cities  for  the  support  of  his 
army  and  the  people  under  his  control. 
M.  Abramawicz,  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  new  State, 
declared  on  Nov.  14  that  General  Zeli- 
gowski was  opposed  to  the  taking  of  a 
plebiscite,  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  illiteracy  that  prevailed  in  this  region, 
and  that  he  was  continuing  his  plans  for 
a  general  election  to  be  held  by  the  Vilna 
Diet  in  January  in  order  to  decide  the 
question. 

Meanwhile  alleged  attacks  by  the 
Lithuanians  on  the  Poles  in  Kovno  led  to 
a  vigorous  Polish  offensive  toward  the 
middle  of  November  on  the  Northeastern 
Lithuanian  front.  The  Poles  occupied 
Smolny,  close  to  the  Lettish  frontier, 
after  heavy  fighting,  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Novo  Alexandrovsk. 

The  official  attitude  of  Poland  toward 
Central  Lithuania  was  expressed  by  M. 
Stanislas  Grabski,  President  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Foreign  Affairs,  at  one  of 
the  last  sessions  of  the  Diet,  reported  on 
Nov.  18.  M.  Grabski  declared  that  the 
central  region  occupied  by  Zeligowski 
was  essentially  Polish,  as  statistics  amply 
demonstrated  and  as  innumerable  peti- 
tions from  the  population  confirmed. 
Poland  did  not  desire,  he  said,  to  annex 
Central  Lithuania  by  force;  the  district 
should  make  its  own  free  decision,  though 
Poland's  duty  was  to  see  that  the  general 
peace  was  not  disturbed.  Following  M. 
Grabski's  speech  the  Diet  passed  a  reso- 
lution setting  forth  Poland's  right  to 
Central  Lithuania  and  calling  on  the 
Government  to  take  steps  to  assure  the 
district  free  choice  and  to  settle  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  dispute  upon  a  per- 
manent basis. 

A  sensation  in  political  and  financial 
circles  was  caused  by  a  memorandum 
presented  to  the  Polish  Cabinet  at  the 
beginning  of  December  by  M.  Grabski, 
who    had    shortly    before     resigned    as 
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Minister  of  Finance.  In  this  memoran- 
dum M.  Grabski  pointed  out  the  great 
economic  and  financial  depression  of 
Poland  and  the  need  of  her  beginning 
upon  her  program  of  reconstruction. 
Poland's  only  salvation,  he  declared,  lay 
in  a  commercial  agreement  with  Ger- 
many in  the  near  future,  disregarding 
all  political  and  territorial  controver- 
sies. 


I3altic  <Sea 


REGION    AROUND   THE    FREE    CITY   OF 
DANZIG 

At  this  time  the  Polish  mark  was 
dropping  lower  and  lower  in  value  and 
toward  mid-November  reached  the  rate  of 
500  marks  for  the  dollar.  Jan  Steczkoscki, 
who  succeeded  M.  Grabski  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  proposed  the  reduction  of  Po- 
land's army,  which  was  costing  5,000,000,- 
000  marks  a  month.  He  also  advocated  a 
new  system  of  taxation  and  the  encour- 
agement of  Polish  exports,  which  have 
been  far  below  normal  owing  to  the 
low  rate  of  exchange,  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terial, lack  of  transportation,  &c.  Labor 
conditions,  on  the  whole,  were  not  un- 
favorable and  Poland  was  courageously 
striving  to  build  up  its  economic  future 
on  a  solid  basis. 

General  Pilsudski,  whose  national 
policy  created  a  split  in  the  Polish  Social- 
ist Party,  has  accepted  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Classification  of  Army 
Grades  the  title  of  Marshal  of  Poland. 


He  received  the  insignia  of  his  new  rank 
on  Nov.  14.  The  emblem  was  blessed  by 
Cardinal  Kakowski  and  handed  to  Mar- 
shal Pilsudski  by  a  soldier.  The  new 
Marshal  rode  between  lines  of  saluting 
soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
people.     Public  celebrations  followed. 

FREE  CITY  OF  DANZIG— The  Dan- 
zig problem  was  definitely  settled  on 
Nov.  18.  So  ended  an  apparently  inter- 
minable conflict.  During  the  absence  'of 
the  British  High  Commissioner,  Sir 
Reginald  Tower,  the  acting  High  Com- 
missioner, Colonel  Strutt  had  been 
obliged  to  prorogue  the  Danzig  Cotv- 
stituent  Assembly  in  consequence  of  vio- 
lent scenes  between  the  Right  and  Left 
that  occurred  toward  the  end  of  October. 
At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Ambas- 
sadors, measures  were  taken  by  both 
Poles  and  Germans  to  avoid  demon- 
strations on  Nov.  15,  the  day  when  the 
Constitution  was  declared.  Meanwhile 
the  joint  discussions  interrupted  in  Paris 
were  resumed  in  Warsaw  and  rapid 
progress  toward  an  agreement  was  made. 
The  joint  commission  finally  drew  up  a 
new  convention.  It  modified  the  former 
agreement,  which  the  Poles  had  refused 
to  sign,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both 
sides.  The  convention  was  signed  in 
Paris  by  M.  Paderewski— acting  for 
Poland — on  Nov.  18 ;  it  had  already  been 
signed  by  the  representative  from  Danr 
zig.  The  Council  of  Ambassadors  de-» 
cided  that  Danzig  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  French  and  British  forces.  It 
also  decided  to  appoint  a  commission* 
composed  of  British,  French  and  Italian 
delegates,  to  divide  between  Poland  and 
Danzig — in  conformity  with  Article  107 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty — the  German 
property  in  the  free  city. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Danzig 
on  Dec.  7  proclaimed  itself  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  free  city  under  the  title  of 
"  Folkstag,"  with  powers  to  enact  legis- 
lation until  1923.  A  majority  of  the 
Socialists,  Independent  Socialists  and 
Poles  voted  against  this  decision  and 
then  left  the  hall,  taking  no  further  part 
in  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Sahm,  the  former 
Burgomaster,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Senate  and  thus  became  the  first 
President  of  the  free  city  of  Danzig. 


Activities  in  Scandinavian  Countries 

Award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  of  1920  to  President  Wilson- 
Foreign  Trade  Expansion 

[Period   Ended   Dec.    15,    1920] 


NORWAY 

DISTRIBUTION  of  the  Alfred  Nobel 
prizes  was  made  in  Christiania  on 
Dec.  10.  The  principal  awards 
were  the  peace  prizes;  that  for 
1919  went  to  Leon  Bourgeois,  French 
member  of  the  commission  which  drew 
the  League  of  Nations  covenant,  and  that 
for  1920  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States.  These  prizes,  were 
presented  in  the  Storthing  at  an  after- 
noon ceremony.  Albert  G.  Schmedeman, 
the  American  Minister  to  Norway,  re- 
ceived the  document  presenting  the  peace 
prize  to  President  Wilson  and  also  the 
Nobel  medal.  Mr.  Schmedeman  read 
President  Wilson's  eloquent  message  of 
acceptance  and  made  an  appropriate 
speech.  The  Christiania  papers  devoted 
their  front  pages  to  portraits  and  bi- 
ographies of  President  Wilson,  with 
encomiums  on  his  work  as  creator  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  at  the  same  time 
they  deplored  the  American  people's 
failure  to  support  his  work  and  ideals. 
He  is  the  third  American  to  receive  this 
award,  the  two  others  being  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1906  and  Elihu  Root  in  1912. 
In  the  evening  the  literature  and  other 
prizes  were  delivered  at  the  Academy  of 
Muses  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
royal  household.  Both  ceremonies  were 
attended  by  many  persons  distinguished 
in  literature,  art  and  science,  the  gal- 
leries being  crowded.  Knut  Hamsun,  the 
recipient  of  the  literature  prize  for 
1920,  was  acclaimed  at  the  evening  cere- 
mony and  personally  congratulated  by 
the  King.  The  literature  prize  for  1919 
was  awarded  to  the  Swiss  poet,  Carl 
Spitteler  of  Lucerne.  The  medical  prize 
went  to  Professor  August  Kroh  and  the 
physics  prize  to  Charles  Edouard  Guil- 
laume  Breteuil,  head  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  for 
his  discoveries  relative  to  alloys  of  nickel 
steel. 


Dr.  George  Hagerup  of  the  Norwegian 
delegation  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva  announced  on 
Dec.  6  that  Norway  was  prepared  to  con- 
tribute a  company  of  100  men  to  the 
League  army  destined  for  Vilna,  pro- 
vided enough  volunteers  presented  them- 
selves for  the  purpose. 

Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  famous  Nor- 
wegian explorer,  delivered  his  report  on 
Nov.  18  before  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva  on  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  especially  on  the  repatriation 
of  German  and  Russian  prisoners.  He 
described  the  tragic  plight  of  these  un- 
fortunates and  the  enormous  difficulties 
encountered  in  their  repatriation. 

DENMARK 

The  King  of  Denmark  on  Dec.  9  sent 
to  Marshal  Foch  a  check  for  100,000 
francs  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
soldiers  mutilated  in  the  war.  At  noon 
on  Nov.  11  France's  Minister  to  Den- 
mark, Paul  Claudel,  accompanied  by 
members  of  the  French  Legation,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Danish 
Army,  the  Vice  Admiral  of  the  Danish 
Fleet,  a  representative  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  members 
of  the  bureau  of  the  Alliance  Francaise, 
assembled  at  the  cemetery  of  the  charm- 
ing little  city  of  Elsinore,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Sund.  There  they  dedicated  the 
monument  erected  in  memory  of  French 
soldiers  who  had  died  in  Denmark  after 
imprisonment  in  Germany.  The  monu- 
ment was  the  gift  of  Denmark,  the  funds 
having  been  raised  by  national  subscrip- 
tion. M.  Claudel  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Plebiscite  Commission  in 
Slesvig. 

The  Danish  Government  has  appointed 
C.  T.  Zahle,  Minister  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden,  to  represent  Denmark  at  the 
Geneva  meeting  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, with  M.  d'Oldenborg,  Danish  Min- 
ister to  Switzerland,  as  alternate.     The 
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Danish  Parliament  has  also  selected  M. 
Munch,  former  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense; M.  Moltesen,  the  Count  B.  de  Hol- 
stein,  and  M.  Borbaerg  as  members  of 
this  mission.  M.  Zahle  was  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Denmark  during  the  war,  and 
the  King's  dismissal  of  him  and  his  Cab- 
inet caused  a  constitutional  crisis. 

On  Nov.  18  the  Danes  celebrated  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen,  the  famous  sculptor.  The 
Thorwaldsen  Museum  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  his  grave  in  its  court- 
yard was  covered  with  flowers,  wreaths 
being  laid  there  by  the  King  and  the 
Italian  Minister.  Statues  were  exhibited 
which  the  Museum  has  bought  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries;  the  exhibit  in- 
cluded a  fine  model  of  the  bust  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  which  was  recently  discovered 
near  Mysoe,  where  Thorwaldsen  spent 
his  last  years. 

The  Danish  Government  published  a 
statement  on  Nov.  22,  setting  forth  its 
financial  policy  and  rejecting  a  return 
to  food  rationing  and  prohibition  of  im- 
ports; it  also  rejected  a  minority  sug- 
gestion to  raise  tariffs.  The  statement 
also  voiced  the  intention  of  improving 
Denmark's  economic  relations  with  other 
countries  by  negotiations,  which  will  be- 
gin through  M.  Mygdal.  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  M.  Rothe,  Minister  of 
Commerce,  who  go  to  England  to  discuss 
improvement  of  export  conditions.  In 
Danish  textile  factories  work  will  be  re- 
duced or  stop  in  the  near  future.  This 
condition  is  ascribed  to  the  high  price  of 
coal,  excessive  importation  of  textiles, 
and  their  exorbitant  price. 

SWEDEN 

The  Aland  Islands  Commission  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  including  Abram  I. 
Elkus  of  New  York,  ended  its  inquiry 
about  Dec.  10,  after  taking  voluminous 
evidence  in  Stockholm.  The  commission 
went  to  Paris  on  Dec.  15,  where  it  was 
to  write  its  report  for  the  League  As- 
sembly in  Geneva. 

Professor  O.  Nordenskjold,  the  Swe- 
dish explorer  of  antarctic  fame,  landed 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  Nov.  14,  to  join  his 
South  American  expedition,  which  start- 
ed from  Sweden  early  in  June.     The  en- 


terprise is  supported  by  this  year's  Vega 
Stipendium  for  investigations  in  South 
America.  Professor  Nordenskjold's  pur- 
pose is  to  study — in  certain  high  moun- 
tain districts  in  Chile  and  Peru — mines 
and  lower  strata  and  their  connection 
with  other  geographical  factors.  Inves- 
tigations will  be  made  in  the  little 
known  districts  of  the  East  Peruvian 
Cordilleras. 

Wilhelm  August  F.  Ekengren,  Swe- 
dish Minister  to  the  United  States  since 
March,  1912,  died  at  the  Swedish  Lega- 
tion in  Washington  Nov.  26,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Before  becoming  Minister 
to  the  United  States  Mr.  Ekengren  had 
served  six  years  as  Secretary  and  Coun- 
selor £o  the  Swedish  Legation  in  Wash- 
ington. During  the  war  he  was  in 
charge  of  Austro-Hungarian  affairs  in 
the  United  States.  His  diplomatic  career 
had  lasted  twenty-five  years. 

Sweden  concluded  with  Chile  in  No- 
vember a  convention  for  the  friendly 
arbitration  of  differences  that  may  arise 
between  the  two  countries.  Each  coun- 
try is  to  appoint  a  permanent  Commis- 
sion of  Conciliation,  which  shall  examine 
all  disputes  before  they  are  submitted  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

For  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to 
meet  American  competition  in  the  Baltic 
trade  a  Scandinavian  shipping  trust  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  of  Swedish,  Danish 
and  Norwegian  ship  owners  in  Gottin- 
borg,  Sweden,  Nov.  27.  They  agreed  to 
fix  standard  rates  on  all  Scandinavian, 
African  and  Australian  routes. 

To  pay  for  American  goods,  $2,G00>- 
000  in  gold  has  been  shipped  from  Swe- 
den to  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
the  Swedish  exchange  discount.  During 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1920, 
Swedish  imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  only  4  per  cent,  over  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  whereas  exports  to 
the  United  States  increased  60  per  cent. 

The  Swedish  Syndicate  of  Manufac- 
turers contracted  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  deliver  certain  goods  to  Russian 
agents  at  Reval,  receiving  in  exchange 
Russian  prodiuce  of  equal  value.  The 
Soviet  agent  deposited  a  sum  of  gold  in  a 
Stockholm  bank  as  a  guarantee.     When 
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Ibe-  Swedish  good  j  were  delivered  at 
Reval,  however,  no  Russian  produce  was 
forthcoming,  and  the  syndicace  therefore 
stopped  further  deliveries  and  demanded 
payment  from  the  Russian  gold  deposit. 
But  the  contract  had  stipulated  that  the 
Soviet  must  agree  to  the  prices,  and  in 
most  cases  the  Soviet  claimed  a  higher 
price  for  the  gold  than  had  been  offered, 
so  the  transaction  came  to  a  deadlock. 
Other  sales  of  Swedish  goods  have  been 
paid  for  in  gold  on  delivery,  indepen- 
dently of  the  syndicate  and  the  Govern- 
ment contract. 

Baron  Palmstjerna  has  been  appointed 


Swedish  Minister  to  England,  succeeding 
Count  Wrangel.  Baron  Beck  Friis, 
Swedish  Minister  to  Spain,  has  been 
transferred  to  Rome.  Baron  Palmstjerna 
was  Foreign  Minister  in  M.  B ranting' s 
Cabinet.  He  is  a  reserve  lieutenant  in 
the  Swedish  Navy,  and  was  a  Socialist 
Deputy.  Count  Wrangel  is  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  new  Cabinet  of  Baron 
Louis  de  Geer.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  Swedish  Ministry  was  to  expel 
the  Bolshevist  agent  Khavkin,  who  was 
discovered  through  a  perquisition  to  have 
brought  jewels  out  of  Russia  which  are 
supposed  to  be  confiscations. 


Holland  and  Her  German  Problems 

Ex-Kaiser's  Private  Fortune 

[Period   Ended   Dec.    15,    1920] 


HOLLAND 

THE  Dutch  Government  has  been 
stirred  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
its  borders  by  reports  that  Lenin 
regards  Holland  as  the  best  gateway 
through  which  to  send  Bolshevist  agita- 
tors to  America.  Every  road  by  land  and 
water  is  well  guarded,  and  every  person 
who  enters  Holland  is  required  to  state 
his  business  and  prove  his  identity. 
Vises  are  obtained  only  with  difficulty, 
while  the  American  passport  control  by 
the  Consulate  General  at  Rotterdam  is 
very  stringent,  requiring,  if  necessary,  an 
official  statement  from  the  authorities  of 
the  would-be  immigrant's  home  district. 
All  the  crews  of  vessels  leaving  Dutch 
ports  for  the  United  States  are  subjected 
to  the  same  searching  scrutiny  as  are  the 
passengers. 

The  precaution  taken  by  the  Dutch  to 
give  the  States  General  the  power  to  pro- 
claim a  republic  in  case  there  should  be 
no  male  heir  to  little  Princess  Juliana, 
now  11  years  old,  is  not  due  to  any  sud- 
den leaning  toward  a  republic,  but  to  a 
fear  that  the  country  might  fall  into  Ger- 
man hands.  As  the  Constitution  now 
stands  the  Crown  would,  in  the  extinction 
of  the  present  line,  pass  to  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  the  former  German  house 
of  Saxe-Weimar.     Hence  they  have  pro- 


vided  that    German   domination    can    be 
averted  by  proclamation  of  a  republic. 

The  Kaiser's  claims  of  money  from 
Germany  amount  to  more  than  1,000,- 
000,000  marks,  and  include  compensation 
for  property  for  centuries  considered 
property  of  the  State  as  distinct  from 
the  sovereign's  private  fortune.  A  bill 
to  compensate  him  for  the  sequestration 
of  his  estates  was  introduced  in  the 
Prussian  National  Assembly,  where  the 
Socialists  violently  attacked  the  scheme. 
Prussia  has  paid  the  Kaiser  50,000,000 
marks  since  January,  1919.  When  the 
question  was  asked  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  whether  this  sum  were  not 
recoverable  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
suffered  in  the  war,  Bonar  Law  sardon- 
ically replied  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
recover  money  which  had  been  smuggled 
out  of  Germany  into  another  country. 
The  monarchists  lost  in  the  Prussian 
chamber,  for  the  Socialists  succeeded  in 
having  a  bill  for  inquiring  into  the  origin 
of  the  Hohenzollern  fortune  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  while  the  de- 
bate itself  disclosed  the  members  who 
favor  the  Kaiser's  return  as  distinct  from 
tho  friends  of  the  republic.  Apart  from 
sums  paid  illegally  to  the  Kaiser  on  the 
strength  of  a  document  signed  by  two 
Socialist  Ministers  last  January,  large 
sums  have  been  obtained  by  smuggling  of 
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imperial  jewels  from  Germany  and  sell- 
ing them  in  Holland,  especially  to 
wealthy  Americans.  This  whole  matter 
of  the  Kaiser's  fortune  and  its  disposal 
is  likely  to  be  made  an  issue  of  the  next 
Prussian  national  elections  in  February. 

For  a  month  the  former  German  Em- 
press Augusta  hovered  between  life  and 
death,  having  suffered  a  severe  attack  of 
heart  disease  soon  after  the  suicide  of 
her  son,  Prince  Joachim.  Several  times 
her  relatives  were  summoned  to  her  bed- 
side. 

Something  unique  in  the  way  of  inter- 
national   fairs    is   being   planned    by   a 


Dutch  syndicate  which  has  obtained  a 
four-deck  passenger  steamship  of  6,100 
tons,  which  will  be  rebuilt  into  an  exhi- 
bition ship,  the  space  available  for  dis- 
play of  goods  being  confined  to  the  decks. 
The  hull  will  be  used  for  storing  general 
cargo.  It  is  planned  during  the  first 
voyage  of  the  ship  to  call  at  all  the  At- 
lantic ports  in  North  and  South  America 
and  to  give  an  industrial  fair  lasting  ten 
days  in  each  harbor.  Subscribers  are 
being  sought  in  Holland  and  other  coun- 
tries to  share  in  the  expense  and  to  have 
commercial  agents  aboard  authorized  to 
take  orders  for  their  firms. 


Personnel  of  the  New  Belgian  Government 

Renewing  Trade  With  Germany 
[Period  Ended  Dec.  15,  1920] 


BELGIUM 

AFTER  ten  days  of  difficult  negotia- 
tions, the  new  Belgian  Cabinet  was 
formed  on  Nov.  19,  with  Carton  de 
Wiart  of  the  Catholic  Party  heading  a 
coalition  Government  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  There  are  four  Catholics,  four 
Socialists,  three  Liberals  and  one  non- 
partisan in  the  Cabinet,  which  is  con- 
stituted as  follows: 

CARTON  DE   WIART,   Premier. 

VANDERVELDE,  Minister  of  Justice. 

JASPAR,  Foreign  Affairs. 

VAN  BE   VYVERE,    Economic  Affairs. 

DEVEZE,    National   Defense. 

NEUJEAN,  Railways. 

DESTREE,  Science  and  Art. 

WAUTERS,   Industry,  Labor  and  Pood. 

ANSEELE,   Public  Works. 

Colonel   THEUNIS,   Finance. 

RUZETTE,   Agriculture. 

FRANCK,   Colonies. 

Carton  de  Wiart  is  well  known  abroad, 
being  author  of  a  number  of  standard 
works  on  international  law  and  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  He  headed 
the  Belgian  mission  to  the  United  States 
in  1914.  He  has  three  brothers,  all  dis- 
tinguished, one  being  King  Albert's  po- 
litical secretary;  another,  Mgr.  Maurice 
de  Wiart,  Treasurer  of  the  Archbishopric 
of  Westminster,  and  a  third,  principal  ad- 
viser of  the  late  King  of  Siam. 


Belgium  is  making  enormous  strides 
in  recuperation  from  the  war.  In  com- 
parison with  1919,  imports  have  increased 
267  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  188  in  value 
for  eight  months,  while  exports  are  54 
per  cent,  larger  in  quantity  and  608  per 
cent,  in  value.  This  apparent  dispropor- 
tion between  quantities  and  values  is  ex- 
plained by  the  rapid  progress  of  eco- 
nomic reconstruction.  In  1919  manufac- 
tured articles  were  the  chief  merchandise 
imported,  in  1920  raw  materials.  In  ex- 
ports the  position  of  these  two  classes 
was  reversed,  more  than  half  the  total  by 
value  in  1919  being  represented  by  raw 
materials,  and  in  1920  by  manufactured 
articles. 

Belgium  has  resumed  trade  with  Ger- 
many, importing  from  her  486,000,000 
francs'  worth  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1920  and  exporting  778,000,000  francs' 
worth.  As  the  Belgian  franc  is  at  a  high 
premium  in  Germany,  the  trade  is  corre- 
spondingly advantageous. 

Under  the  head  of  reparations  there 
are  still  due  from  Germany  large  quan- 
tities of  money  and  material.  Belgium 
has  a  priority  claim  for  the  payment  in 
gold  of  2,500,000,000  francs,  or  $500,000,- 
000,  before  May  21.  Individual  claims 
for  war  damages  amount  to  $200,000,000. 
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To  replace  the  loss  of  Belgian  cattle, 
machinery  and  equipment,  Germany  must 
deliver  $800,000,000  worth.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  German  output  of  dye- 
stuffs  and  chemicals,  up  to  the  end  of 
1924,  has  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Allies, 
of  which  Belgium  gets  8  per  cent.  These 
payments  ought  to  go  far  to  put  the 
country  on  its  feet. 

While  trading  with  Germany,  however, 
Belgians  are  not  forgetful  of  the  spirit 
of  the  invaders.  This  was  shown  when 
the  Belgian  ship  Gothland  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Danzig,  by  way  of  Ant- 


werp, in  charge  of  British  officers.  Bel- 
gian officers  thought  the  crew  were 
Poles,  but  at  Danzig  discovered  they  were 
Prussians  and  immediately  left  the  ship. 
British  officers  had  to  be  sent  from  Lon- 
don to  bring  the  vessel  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

Whitney  Warren,  the  New  York  archi- 
tect and  friend  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio, 
who  designed  the  Grand  Central  Termi- 
nal in  New  York,  has  been  selected  by 
the  Franco-Belgian  committee  to  restore 
the  University  of  Louvain,  destroyed  by 
the  Germans  in  1914. 


Swiss  Measures  for  Food  Control 


SWITZERLAND 

IN  order  to  insure  adequate  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  supply  under  the  pre- 
vailing difficult  conditions,  the  Swiss 
Government  has  decided  to  declare  the 
importation  of  all  bread  cereals  a  Fed- 
eral monopoly.  At  the  same  time  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  stabilize  grain 
prices  Dy  way  of  encouraging  domestic 
production.  The  Office  of  Public  Ali- 
mentation is  ordered  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, including  representatives  of  all 
interests,  to  draw  up  the  necessary  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  bill  dealing  with  a  new  tax  on 
dividends  and,  on  interest  on  bank  de- 
posits has  been  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Council.  It  is  planned  to  impose 
a  stamp  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  dividends 
accruing  from  Swiss  securities  and  1  to 
4  per  cent,  upon  dividends  from  abroad. 


The  tax  on  bank  deposits  will  be  2  per 
cent,  on  the  yearly  interest. 

The  Swiss  press  comments  with  satis- 
faction on  Article  5  of  the  Italian-Jugo- 
slav treaty,  conferring  on  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  the  office  of 
arbitrator  in  all  contested  cases  emerg- 
ing in  the  delimitation  of  frontiers  under 
the  agreement.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
this  is  a  high  testimony  to  the  confi- 
dence of  other  nations  in  Swiss  fairness 
and  neutrality. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Finance 
has  submitted  a  new  bill  on  the  status  of 
Federal  employes.  All  officials  are  di- 
vided into  twenty-six  classes,  according 
to  their  salaries,  the  highest  being  18,- 
000  francs  a  year  and  the  lowest  3,200 
francs.  The  bill  declares  willful  suspen- 
sion of  work  on  the  part  of  a  Federal 
employe  an  infringement  upon  the  loy- 
alty due  to  the  Confederation. 


MARTIAL  LAW  IN  IRELAND 


War  of  Assassinations  and  Reprisals  Culminates  in  Army  Rule 

for  Southern  Countries 
[Period  Ended  Dec.  15,  1920] 


IRELAND 

THE  situation  in  Ireland  reached 
what  was  aptly  described  as  a 
deadlock  in  which  the  charge, 
"  You  began  the  trouble  with  as- 
sassinations," was  met  with  the  retort, 
"  You  were  the  first  to  begin  reprisals." 
Meantime  both  assassinations  and  re- 
prisals went  on,  to  the  distress  and  con- 
sternation of  all  observers.  On  Dec.  10 
the  British  Government  threw  the  whole 
situation  into  a  new  phase  by  proclaim- 
ing martial  law  in  the  City  and  County 
of  Cork,  the  City  and  County  of  Limerick 
and  the  Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kerry. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  announced  the  Government's  firm 
determination  to  put  down  the  lawless- 
ness in  Ireland. 

A  carefully  planned  orgy  of  simultane- 
ous outrages  in  Dublin  on  Nov.  21  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  this  action, 
though  Dublin  was  not  included  in  the 
area  first  placed  under  martial  law. 
Early  in  the  morning  several  gangs  of 
desperadoes  had  entered  Dublin  in  motor 
cars,  met  at  prearranged  places,  and 
about  9  A.  M.  forced  their  way  into  the 
Gresham  Hotel  and  private  residences, 
where  they  had  shot  lo  death  fourteen 
officers  and  civilians  connected  with 
court-martial  proceedings  against  Sinn 
Feiners  and  wounded  five  others.  Some 
of  these  officers  were  killed  in  their  bed- 
rooms, and  one  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
Itwas  believed  that  the  idea  of  the  raiders 
was  not  only  to  kill  the  principal  prose- 
cutors of  the  Sinn  Fein,  but  to  destroy 
the  large  amount  of  evidence  collected. 
This  murderous  stroke  threw  the  entire 
city  into  a  state  of  nervous  tension.  All 
train  service  out  of  Dublin  was  sus- 
pended, the  main  roads  were  occupied  by 
military  cordons,  all  motor  traffic  was 


stopped,  and  the  curfew  hour  was 
changed  from  midnight  to  10  o'clock. 

On  the  same  afternoon  the  police,  in 
their  efforts  to  capture  the  raiders,  sur- 
rounded Croke  Park,  where  3,000  specta- 
tors were  watching  the  Dublin-Tipperary 
hurley  match,  and  where  the  murderers 
were  believed  to  have  mingled  with  the 
crowd.  The  police  were  reinforced  by  a 
strong  body  of  military  and  "  Black  and 
Tan  "  constabulary.  Sinn  Fein  pickets 
first  opened  fire  on  the  police— accord- 
ing to  the  Government's  statement — and 
the  police,  in  returning  the  fire,  unavoid- 
ably brought  about  a  terrible  scene. 
The  spectators  dashed  hither  and 
thither  in  wild  attempts  to  escape. 
Many  of  the  weaker  were  trampled  un- 
der foot.  Though  ten  men  were  killed 
and  several  wounded  by  the  return  vol- 
ley, the  police  insisted  on  searching  all  in 
the  grounds.  Those  who  were  armed 
and  saw  what  was  coming  promptly 
dropped  their  weapons.  The  police  thus 
captured  thirty  revolvers  and  other  fire- 
arms. They  also  made  several  arrests 
and  got  possession  of  important  docu- 
ments. 

A  house-to-house  search  for  the  assas- 
sins resulted  in  many  arrests,  and  at 
length  led,  on  the  22d,  to  an  amazing 
fight  in  a  guardroom  at  Dublin  Castle 
between  three  Sinn  Fein  prisoners  and 
their  custodians.  The  prisoners,  having 
been  allowed  considerable  freedom  by 
friendly  guards,  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  bombs  and  rifles  with 
which  to  fight  their  way  to  liberty.  In 
the  contest  which  ensued  tables  and  beds 
were  utilized  as  cover  from  which  to 
fire,  but  in  the  end  the  three  Sinn 
Feiners  were  killed. 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  26  the  police 
broke  into  the  residence  of  Arthur  Grif- 
fith, "  Acting  President  of  the  Irish  Re- 
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public,"  and  carried  him  off  without  of- 
ficial explanation.  Among  numerous  ar- 
rests made  about  the  same  time  were 
Professor  John  MacNeil  of  the  Nation- 
alist University  of  Ireland,  Sinn  Fein 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Londonderry; 
his  son,  Eamonn  Duggan,  M.  P.  for  the 
South  Division  of  Dublin,  and  Joseph 
MacBride,  M.  P.  for  the  West  Division 
of'  County  Mayo. 

The  Countess  Markiewicz,  a  Member 
of  Parliament  who  had  never  taken  her 
seat,  was  placed  on  trial  before  a  court- 
martial  at  the  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin, 
on  Pfec  2.  The  charge  against  her  was 
conspiracy  in  organizing  and  promoting 
"a  certain  organization  known  as  the 
Fianna  Eireann  (Boy  Scouts)  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  murders  on  his 
Majesty's  military  and  police  forces,  un- 
lawful drilling  of  men,  unlawful  carry- 
ing and  using  of  arms,  and  furnishing 
and  training  of  Irish  volunteers."  When 
asked  to  plead,  the  Countess  refused  to 
recognize  the  legality  of  a  court  based 
on  the  armed  force  of  enemies  of  the 
Irish  Republic.  Counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution declared  she  had  made  the  ter- 
rible statement  that  "  she  herself  had  on 
one  occasion  murdered  British  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  on  another  occasion 
some  one  who  had  arrested  her  was  him- 
self murdered."  On  Dec.  5  Daniel  Rear- 
don,  said  to  have  been  commandant  of 
the  Irish  Republican  army,  was  arrested 
in  connection  with  the  killing  of  two 
constables  at  Killorglin. 

After  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  had  called 
off  the  hunger  strike,  of  the  prisoners  in 
Cork  jail  on  Nov.  12,  the  seven  survivors 
were  gradually  brought  back  from  the 
dying  condition  caused  by  their  ninety- 
four  days'  fast.  The  diet  with  which 
this  was  achieved  by  the  prison  doctors 
was  as  follows: 

White  of  one  egg,  with  a  little  salt  and 
water ;  8  ounces  albumen  water ;  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  meat  juice  in  2%  ounces  of 
water;  10  ounces  Benger's  Formula  2 
with  glucose;  and  finally  at  midnight, 
when  all  were  awake,  egg  flip  with 
sherry,  besides  at  odd  times  sweetened 
lemonade  and  one  daily  injection  of  cod 
liver  oil. 

Cork  again  became  the  scene  of  wild 
disorder  on  Nov.  26.  The  trouble  started 
from  the  recent  kidnapping  of  three  army 


officers  from  a  train  at  Waterfall,  and 
was  intensified  by  the  ambushing  and 
shooting  of  seventeen  cadets  of  the  po- 
lice auxiliaries  in  two  lorries  near 
Macroom  on  the  28th.  The  following 
warning  was  posted  in  several  places  on 
the  24th: 

ANTI-SINN  FEIN  SOCIETY  NOTICE. 
If  Captain  Green,  Captain  Chambers 
and  Lieutenant  Watts  are  not  released 
unharmed  within  forty-eight  hours,  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  will  be  suitably  dealt  with.  Ignore 
this  at  your  peril.  Vengeance  may  be 
slow  but  it  will  be  sure. 

The  following  notice  had  been  sent  to 
the  Sinn  Fein  Club: 

Final  Warning— You  are  hereby  notified 
to  evacuate  the  premises.  Ignore  this 
note  and  you  take  the  consequences.  Po- 
licemen and  soldiers  are  being  murdered 
every  day  and  their  barracks  blown  up 
without  one  word  of  protest  from  any  sec- 
tion in  Cork,  with  the  exception  of  the 
loyal   population. 

B.  AND  T.     GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

During  the  putting  into  effect  of  this 
notice  the  sky  nightly  was  lighted  by  the 
glare  of  incendiary  fires,  and  the  odor  of 
smoldering  wood  pervaded  the  city,  un- 
sightly with  the  debris  of  fire-wrecked 
houses.  The  City  Hall  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  bomb  explosions  and  fires,  five 
Sinn  Fein  clubs  were  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  at  least  a  dozen  large  busi- 
ness buildings  met  the  same  fate  at  an 
estimated  loss  of  $1,500,000.  By  Dec.  1 
a  panic  had  seized  upon  the  inhabitants 
and  many  had  sought  refuge  in  flight. 

The  ambushing  of  two  lorries  full  of 
military  police  at  Dillon's  Cross  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  11  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  another  and  more 
devastating  outbreak  of  incendiarism  at 
Cork  on  that  date.  Twelve  occupants 
of  the  lorries  were  wounded  by  bombs 
and  rifles  used  from  behind  a  dead 
wall;  one  of  the  victims  died  later. 
Bands  of  auxiliaries  with  special  con- 
stables almost  immediately  cleared  the 
streets.  At  10  o'clock  Grant's  dry  goods 
store  was  set  on  fire  and  from  that  time 
onward  one  business  house  after  another 
was  given  over  to  the  flames.  Across 
the  river,  in  Anglesea  Street,  the  Car- 
negie Library  was  destroyed,  and  also 
the  City  Hall,  the  Corn  Exchange  and  the 
municipal  buildings  which  formed  Albert 
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Quay.  By  4  o'clock  of  the  12th  the  fires 
had  burned  themselves  out  and  the  city 
was  in  control  of  the  military.  The  esti- 
mated loss  was  $15,000,000. 

The  police  raided  the  Dublin  City  Hall 
on  Dec.  6  during  a  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  arrested  six  members,  in- 
cluding Michael  Staines,  Sinn  Fein  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  Dec. 
13  the  Dublin  municipal  buildings  occu- 
pied by  certain  specified  city  depart- 
ments were  taken  over  by  the  military. 
The  understanding  was  that  the  authori- 
ties intended  to  convert  the  buildings 
into  quarters  for  officers. 

Large  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition, 
bombs  and  gelignite  were  seized  in  a 
bomb  factory  in  Dublin  on  Dec.  14.  The 
factory  was  completely  equipped  with 
furnaces  and  machinery  of  a  modern 
character.  No  workers  were  there  at 
the  time  of  the  Government  raid,  but 
200  bombs  in  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture were  found. 

In  England  on  Nov.  18  a  -manifesto 
was  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Labor  Party,  advocating  the  fol- 
lowing clauses  in  the  party's  policy  of 
self-determination  for  Ireland: 

1.  To  withdraw  all  the  armed  forces ; 
2.  To  place  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining order  in  each      locality  in  Ireland 
(as  in  Great  Britain  outside  the  metropol- 
itan area)    on   the   local  authorities   them- 
selves ;  and 

3.  To  provide  for  the  immediate  election, 
by  proportional  representation,  of  an  en- 
tirely open  Constituent  Assembly,  charged 
to  work  out,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, without  limitations  or  fetters,  what- 
ever constitution  for  Ireland  the  Irish 
people  desire. 

The  last  clause  was  to  be  subject  to 
only  two  conditions,  viz.,  that  it  afford 
protection  to  minorities  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  prevent  Ireland  from  be- 
coming a  military  or  naval  menace  to 
Great  Britain. 

According  to  a  Parliamentary  report, 
4,563  outrages  took  place  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing July,  August  and  September.  In 
this  period  the  activities  of  the  "  murder 
gangs  "  were  at  their  height,  and  more 
crimes  were  committed  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding eighteen  months. 

The  Government's  Irish  Home  Rule 
bill,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
passed  on  Nov.  11  by  a  vote  of  183  to 


52,  met  with  new  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  debate  opened  on  Nov. 
23,  after  Lord  Dunraven  had  moved  that 
the  second  reading  be  rejected.  On  the 
25th  the  second  reading  was  passed  by 
a  majority  of  89.  Southern  Irish  peers 
and  their  British  sympathizers  succeeded 
(Dec.  2)  in  carrying  an  amendment 
against  the  Government  by  a  vote  of  120 
to  36,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Senate  for  Southern  Ireland — a  safe- 
guard for  the  minority.  The  Govern- 
ment was  again  defeated  on  Dec.  6,  when 
an  amendment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  50  providing  that  neither  the 
Northern  nor  the  Southern  Parliament 
should  be  established  until  the  King's  au- 
thority and  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  persons  in  both  sec- 
tions were  fully  assured,  and  that  the 
day  for  putting  the  act  into  force  should 
be  fixed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
bill  obtained  its  third  reading  on  Dec.  14 
and  was  passed — the  first  Home  Rule 
measure  in  history  to  pass  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  then  went  back  to  the  Com- 
mons for  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  on  Nov.  22 
the  House  of  Commons  was  the  scene 
of  physical  conflict  when  Joseph  Devlin 
persisted  in  attempting  to  address  the 
House  on  the  Dublin  assassinations.  The 
Speaker  brought  the  tumult  to  a  close 
by  declaring  the  sitting  suspended.  Upon 
its  resumption  apologies  were  exchanged. 

A  series  of  fires  attributed  to  the  Sinn 
Fein  broke  out  in  the  Liverpool  docks  on 
Nov.  24.  These  fires  were  spread  over 
the  whole  seven  miles  of  docks.  Many 
were  suppressed  at  an  early  stage,  but 
in  some  cases  the  warehouses  were 
gutted.  The  most  destructive  outbreak 
was  in  Jordan  Street,  where  two  cotton 
warehouses  were  destroyed.  During  the 
conflagration  the  police  were  fired  upon, 
presumably  by  incendiaries.  At  the 
same  time  the  reported  discovery  of  an 
arson  plot  in  London  caused  extreme 
precautions  to  be  taken  in  guarding 
prominent  men  and  public  buildings. 
Both  houses  of  Parliament  were  closed 
to  visitors,  and  stout  barriers  eight  feet 
high  were  erected  at  the  ends  of  Down- 
ing and  King  Charles  Streets,  thus  pro- 
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tecting  the  Foreign  Office,  the  India 
Office,  and  the  residences  of  Lloyd 
George  and  Bonar  Law. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  made  an  im- 
portant speech  on  the  Irish  problem  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Dec.  10.  He 
said  that  while  no  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Sinn  Fein  had  taken  place  the 
Government  had  been  in  touch  with 
intermediaries  for  several  weeks.  It  was 
willing,  he  added,  to  meet  and  treat  with 
certain  Sinn  Fein  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  had  not  been  "  in- 
volved in  the  commission  of  serious 
crimes."  While  ( the  names  of  these  mem- 
bers would  be  published,  every  facility 
for  protection  would  be  given  them,  as 
it  was  important  that  there  should  be 
no  suspicion  of  any  breach  of  faith  sub- 
sequently. The  Government's  policy, 
Lloyd  George  revealed,  was  twofold;  on 
the  one  hand,  to  continue  and  even  in- 
tensify its  activities  against  "  the  small 
but  highly  organized  and  desperate  mi- 
nority in  Ireland,"  which  was  "using 
murder  and  outrage  in  order  to  attain 
the  impossible  "  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
encourage  every  move  toward  an  honor- 
able settlement. 

A  London  representative  of  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  stated  on  Dec.  11  that  the 
indirect  negotiations  referred  to  by 
Lloyd  George  had  taken  place  at  a  Gov- 
ernment office  and  at  The  Tribune's 
London  Bureau.  The  Irish  side  was 
represented  by  a  leading  business  man 
and  the  British  side  by  a  Cabinet  official 
who  had  spent  much  time  in  America 
as  a  member  of  a  mission.  At  the  first 
conversation  on  Oct.  12  the  Irish 
"  envoy "  was  asked  if  Ireland  would 
insist  on  the  full  "  Republican  "  de- 
mand. 

"  I  am  a  fisherman,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  I  fish  for  salmon,  but  never  reject  a 
trout." 

"  Suppose  we  give  you  a  salmon 
trout?  "  the  Minister  replied. 

The  conversations  were  continued  at 
intervals  to  permit  reference  to  prin- 
cipals and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  prog- 
ress, but  were  impeded  by  such  acts  of 
the  Irish  extremists  as  the  Dublin  mur- 
ders and  the  Liverpool  Dock  fires. 

New  York  City  was  the  scene  of  an 


Irish  riot  on  Nov.  25,  when  a  large  con- 
gregation that  had  been  attending  a 
MacSwiney  memorial  service  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue  de- 
manded the  hauling  down  of  a  British 
flag  from  its  place  beside  the  French 
and  American  colors  on  the  walls  of  the 
Union  Club.  The  French  flag  had  been 
hung  out  in  honor  of  the  return  of  Am- 
bassador Jusserand,  and  the  British  flag 
to  commemorate  the  three  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  Pilgrims.  Officers  of 
the  club,  after  yielding  to  the  demand 
and  taking  in  the  flag,  reconsidered  the 
matter  and  replaced  it.  Thereupon  the 
club  was  assailed  by  the  mob  with  a 
variety  of  missiles,  and  some  windows 
were  broken  before  the  police  arrived 
and  dispersed  the  lawbreakers. 

Eamonn  de  Valera,  "  President  of  the 
Irish  Republic,"  issued  a  long  statement 
on  Nov.  22  condoning  the  killing  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  by 
Sinn  Feiners.   In  part  he  said: 

No  British  soldier  has  a  right  to  be  in 
Ireland.  Those  who  are  there  are  guilty 
of  making  war,  not  a  civilized  war,  but  a 
barbarous  war,  on  people  who  are  guilty 
of  no  act  of  aggression  against  England. 
*  *  *  Perfect  peace  between  Ireland  and 
Britain  can  be  brought  about  within 
twenty-four  hours  by  the  withdrawal  of 
these  troops. 

Mrs.  Muriel  MacSwiney,  widow  of  the 
late  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  landed  in  New 
York  on  Dec.  4  amid  lively  demonstra- 
tions of  Irish-American  sympathy.  Her 
mission  was  understood  to  be  chiefly  as  a 
witness  before  the  unofficial  Villard 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  then  holding 
sessions  in  Washington  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. The  proposal  of  this  group  of  pri- 
vate individuals  to  send  a  sub-committee 
of  six  to  interrogate  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  its  methods  in  Ireland  produced 
great  indignation  in  London,  where  one 
paper  printed  a  scathing  array  of  rea- 
sons why  Americans  would  do  well  to 
mind  their  own  business.  The  British 
Embassy  at  Washington  gave  written 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Villard 
committee  on  Dec.  8  that  the  sub-commit- 
tee's proposed  visit  to  British  territory 
was  not  agreeable  to  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore  the  embassy  would 
not  vise  the  necessary  passports. 


England's  Problem  of  the  Unemployed 


ENGLAND 

ASIDE  from  the  Irish  crisis,  the  sub- 
L  jeet  most  to  the  fore  with  the 
British  Government  was  the  re- 
sumption of  trade  relations  with  Russia. 
(See  Russia.)  The  preliminary  agree- 
ment with  Moscow  on  that  subject 
marked  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  England  to  take  a  different  road 
from  that  of  France;  other  phases  of 
this  development  appeared  at  the  League 
Assembly  in  Geneva  and  in  the  march  of 
events  in  the  Levant.  Though  Premier 
Lloyd  George's  Government  still  com- 
manded strong  public  support,  his  home 
problems  were  not  all  little  ones.  Public 
sentiment  showed  increasing  hostility  to 
the  Government's  enormous  expenditures 
on  armaments  for  small  wars  and  on 
civil  establishments  created  for  war  pur- 
poses. In  response  to  this  pressure  the 
Premier  on  Dec.  7  created  a  commission 
to  study  retrenchment.  In  this  connection 
Mesopotamian  and  other  Near  Eastern 
oil  ventures  were  estimated  as  cost- 
ing £70,000,000  yearly,  while  Winston 
Churchill's  various  futile  attempts 
against  the  Bolshevist  armies  had  cost 
£100,000,000. 

Unemployment  continued  to  be  a  seri- 
ous problem,  though  most  trades  of 
Lancashire  and.  Cheshire  reported  a 
favorable  turn  on  Nov.  18.  All  industries 
affected  by  the  coal  strike  had  quickly 
resumed  work  after  the  settlement.  The 
cotton  trade,  however,  was  still  short  of 
orders,  and  the  hatting  industry  was 
working  only  three  days  a  week. 

Seizures  of  public  buildings  and  unoc- 
cupied dwellings  by  unemployed  men  and 
ex-soldiers  in  need  of  house  accommo- 
dation were  reported  on  Dec.  1.  A  band 
of  several  hundred  took  possession  of 
Tottenham  Town  Hall  on  Nov.  30,  and 
the  next  day,  with  their  ranks  increased 
to  a  thousand,  developed  plans  for  seiz- 
ing the  Edmonton  Town  Hall,  two  miles 
away.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Edmonton  District  Council  and  demand- 
ed that  the  red  flag  should  be  flown  from 
the  Town  Hall,  and  that  they  should 
have  free  use  of  one  of  the  committee 


rooms  as  headquarters  for  repairing 
.boots  and  haircutting.  The  deputation 
also  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  police 
in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  police  were 
withdrawn.  The  red  flag  was  hoisted  on 
the  hall  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  threat  from  other  ex-soldiers 
it  was  pulled  down  again  and  the  Union 
Jack  hoisted  in  its  place.  Other  unem- 
ployed bodies  took  possession  of  a  public 
library  in  Peckham  Road  and  the  public 
baths  in  Walthamstow. 

Field  Marshal  Earl  Haig,  in  making 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  unemployed  ex- 
service  men  to  the  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union  on  Nov.  17,  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  blot  upon  the 
nation's  honor  if  these  fine  fellows  were 
condemned  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to 
remain  among  the  unskilled.  So  large 
was  the  problem,  he  added,  that  the  task 
of  training  and  absorbing  ex-service  men 
into  industry  would  last  for  quite  a 
generation. 

Former  Lieut.  Col.  L'Estrange  Ma- 
lone,  M.  P.,  was  sentenced  at  the  Bow 
Street  Police  Court  on  Nov.  9  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  making  a  se- 
ditious speech  at  a  Bolshevist  meeting  in 
Albert  Hall.  He  was  also  bound  over  in 
£4,000  to  be  of  good  behavior  for  twelve 
months.  The  Crown  prosecutor  read 
extracts  from  the  speech,  in  one  of  which 
Malone  asked :  "  What  are  a  few 
Churchills  or  a  few  Curzons  on  lamp 
posts  compared  to  the  massacres  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings?" 

The  British  Ministry  of  Health  made 
grants  of  more  than  $2,500,000  for  the 
protection  of  maternity  and  infancy  last 
year.  Six  years  ago  the  necessity  was 
recognized  of  providing  medical  and 
nursing  care  for  mothers  and  babies  in 
order  to  reduce  the  high  death  rates.  In 
commenting  upon  the  results  of  the  work 
Dr.  Christopher  Addison,  Minister  of 
Health,  said: 

The  development  of  the  services  through- 
out the  country  in  nursing,  midwifery 
and  other  facilities,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  whole  big  effort,  has  been 
able  to  reduce  the  infant  mortality  rate 
in  twenty  years  from  151  to  78. 


Affairs  in  the  British  Dominions 

Canada  Places  New  Restrictions  on  Immigration — Developments 
in  Australia  and  South  Africa 


CANADA 

IN  order  to  restrict  immigration  of  the 
mechanic,  artisan  and  laboring 
classes,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled, 
an  Order  in  Council  has  been  adopted 
(Dec.  1)  providing  that  no  immigrant 
shall  be  allowed  to  land  in  Canada  unless 
he  possesses  $250  in  his  own  right.  The 
sum  previously  required  was  only  $50. 
If  an  immigrant  is  accompanied  by  his 
family,  he  must  have  money  equivalent 
to  $125  for  every  member  of  the  family 
over  18  years  of  age  and  $50  for  each 
child  between  5  and  18.  The  order  took 
effect  on  Dec.  15  on  the  international 
boundary,  across  which  many  unem- 
ployed American  workmen  were  coming 
into  the  Dominion,  and  on  Jan.  1  at  the 
ocean  ports.  It  stated  that  there  was  con- 
siderable unemployment  in  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 

By-elections  in  East  Elgin,  Ontario, 
and  Caribou,  British  Columbia,  for  the 
Canadian  Parliament  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Government  candidate  in  the 
former  and  the  election  of  a  Govern- 
ment supporter  in  the  latter.  East  El- 
gin was  strategically  the  most  impor- 
tant. Premier  Meighen  himself  ad- 
dressed several  meetings  in  the  riding, 
which  was  won  by  a  candidate  of  the 
United  Farmers'  Party.  The  Liberals  - 
also  ran  a  candidate,  who  finished  a  bad 
third. 

Provincial  general  elections  in  British 
Columbia  on  Dec.  1  furnished  another 
proof  of  the  almost  universal  feeling 
throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  a 
change.  Although  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  "  Honest " 
John  Oliver  was  not  decisively  beaten,  it 
can  hardly  get  along  without  an-  ar- 
rangement with  some  of  the  other 
groups  elected.  There  was  an  amazing 
variety  of  candidates  in  the  contest.  At 
this  writing  the  standing  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: Liberals  (Government)  25,  Con- 
servatives  16,   Independents  and  Feder- 


ated Labor  Party  2  each,  People's  Party, 
Socialists  and  Independents  1  each.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  all  the  opposition 
parties  may  combine,  in  which  event 
matters  would  be  most  uncomfortable 
for  the  Government.  One  woman  and 
two  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  among 
those  elected  to  the  Legislature. 

The     Ontario     Hydro-Electric     Power 
Commission    and    the    City    of    Toronto 
have  signed  an   agreement   for   the   ac- 
quisition of  what  are  popularly   known 
as  the  "  Mackenzie  electrical  interests  " 
in    Ontario,    exclusive    of    the    Toronto 
Street  Railway.    The  amount  involved  is 
somewhat  over  $32,000,000,  of  which  the 
city  becomes  responsible  for  about  $10,- 
000,000  and  the  commission  for  the  rest. 
The  arrangement  really  means  that  the 
municipalities     of     Ontario,     which     are 
members  of  the   Hydro-Electric  organi- 
zation, will  operate  publicly  owned  sys- 
tems of  electric  light  and  power.     With 
Government  backing  of  their  bonds,  over 
200   municipalities   of   the    province   are 
now  operating,   under  the  aegis   of  the 
commission,    their    own    electric    plants. 
With    the     Mackenzie     clean-up,     which 
mostly  affects  the  part  of  Ontario  that 
gets  its  power  from  Niagara  Falls,  in- 
cluding the  Chippewa  power  canal  proj- 
ect now  nearing  completion,  this  adven- 
ture  in   public   ownership   will   cost  the 
people    of    Ontario    some    $150,000,000. 
There  is  considerable  unemployment  in 
the  province,  but  the  new  development 
has  encouraged  the  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission   to    begin    an    expansion    of   its 
plants  to  serve  other  communities  clam- 
oring for  power,  and  contracts  for  $2,- 
000,000  worth  of  work  have  already  been 
let.     Toronto  will  round  off  the  "  clean- 
up "  next  Fall  by  taking  over  the  To- 
ronto Street  Railway,  also  a  Mackenzie 
interest,   the  thirty  years'   franchise   of 
which  has  expired.     It  is  expected  that 
the  cost  will  be  between  twelve  and  fif- 
teen million  dollars.    The  claim  is  made 
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now  that  the  Hydro-Electric  power  sys- 
tem of  Ontario  is  the  largest  organic 
power  system  in  the  world. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australian  consumers  are  protesting 
against  high  prices  charged  by  retail- 
ers, and  there  is  a  cry  for  down- 
ward tariff  revision  on  the  part  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  according  to  re- 
ports from  Sydney.  Australia  realizes  that 
unless  she  buys  from  abroad  she  cannot 
expect  to  sell  to  foreign  customers.  She 
expects  to  have  100,000,000  bushels  of 
high-grade  wheat  to  export  from  her 
present  season's  crop.  The  new  wheat 
will  begin  to  move  abroad  in  January. 

The  Australian  Government  has  ex- 
tended the  operation  of  the  War  Pre- 
cautions act  to  Jan.  1,  1922,  and  foreign 
companies  must  obtain  permission  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  trade  within 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Basic  Wage 
Commission  has  recommended  £5  16s  6d, 
or  $28.34 "at  gold  parity,  as  a  weekly 
basis  wage  for  the  Commonwealth. 

Australia  has  established  an  immigra- 
tion bureau  in  London  to  attract  settlers. 
The  different  Australian  States  have 
carefully  retained  their  right  to  say  ex- 
actly what  classes  and  numbers  of  new 
settlers  they  desire.  In  view  of  the  house 
shortage  the  Australian  Parliament  has 
appropriated  nearly  $4,000,000  to  be  de- 
voted to  building  homes  for  workers  in 
different  parts  of  the  Dominion  next 
year. 

The  meeting  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  world,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
in  Sydney  next  year,  has  been  postponed 
until  1922,  owing  to  the  cost  and  diffi- 
culty of  traveling. 

New  South  Wales  has  offered  a  re- 
ward of  $50,000  for  the  production  of  the 
first  100,000  gallons  of  petroleum  within 
the  State.  It  is  hoped  thus  to  induce 
prospectors  to  test  areas  likely  to  prove 
oil  bearing. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

According  to  the  New  Zealand  defense 
scheme,  the  period  of  training  will  be 
reduced  from  seven  to  four  years,  in 
addition  to  cadet  work.     Recruits  are  to 


be  drafted  to  the  territorials  for  three 
years,  and  all  promotions  will  be  from 
the  ranks  by  merit.  It  is  intended  to 
establish  a  skeleton  force  with  the 
.strength  of  one  division.  The  cost  will 
be  $3,000,000,  compared  with  $2,500,000 
before  the  war. 

The  New  Zealand  Parliament,  on 
Nov.  17,  voted  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
amounted  to  $500,000.  It  also  appropri- 
ated $690,000  for  reforestation  and  the 
care  of  existing  Government  forests. 
Two  million  acres  will  be  reserved  for 
reforestation  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible. 

EGYPT 

The  Egyptian  Commission,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Milner,  presented  a  unani- 
mous report  to  the  British  Government 
on  Dec.  9.  Its  principal  recommenda- 
tions follow: 

1.  Recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
independence  of  Egypt  and  her  safeguard 
against   foreign   aggression. 

2.  Acknowledgment  by  Egypt  of  Great 
Britain's  privileged  position  in  the  Nile 
Valley  and  assurance  of  free  access  by 
Great  Britain  to  Egyptian  territory  in 
case   of  war. 

3.  Maintenance  of  a  British  garrison  in 
the  sphere  of  the  Suez  Canal,  probably  at 
Kantara. 

4.  Control  by  Egypt  of  her  foreign  re- 
lations, subject  to  her  not  making  trea- 
ties at  variance  with  British  policy. 
Egypt  also  to  have  her  own  diplomatic 
representations  abroad. 

5.  Abolition  of  the  capitulations  and  the 
veto  on  legislation  affecting  foreigners 
to  be  vested  in  High  Commissioners; 
closing  of  the  consular  courts  and  transfer 
of  their  jurisdiction  to  mixed  tribunals. 

G.  The  system  of  advisers  in  the  differ- 
ent Egyptian  Ministries  to  cease,  but  a 
British  official  to  be  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  operations  of  the  Public  Debt 
Commission  and  another  to  look  after 
legislation    affecting    foreigners. 

7.  Rights  of  British  officials  in  the 
Egyptian  service  to  be  safeguarded  and 
compensation    provided. 

This  outline  eliminates  the  word  pro- 
tectorate, to  which  the  Egyptian  dele- 
gates had  objected,  and  also  a  provision 
for  British  garrisons  in  the  chief  cities, 
which  was  the  cause  of  suspension  of 
conferences  between  the  delegates,  head- 
ed by  Zaglul  Pasha,  and  the  Milner  com- 
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mission.  The  abolition  of  the  capitula- 
tions is  opposed  by  foreigners,  wealthy 
middlemen,  who  exploit  the  trade  of  the 
country  under  cover  of  their  respective 
flags  and  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Ne- 
gotiations will  be  begun,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Milner  report,  between  the  British 
and  Egyptian  Governments. 

Lord  Allenby  returned  to  Egypt  on 
Nov.  12  and  met  the  Sultan  at  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  cordially  received  on  his 
arrival  in  Cairo  the  same  afternoon.  It 
was  noticed  that  he  had  abandoned  mili- 
tary attire. 

A  counter-demonstration  by  a  crowd 
of  extreme  Nationalists  occurred  later  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  in  which  great  hos- 
tility was  shown  to  the  English  and  the 
Sultan,  but  the  mob  was  quickly  dis- 
persed by  the  police.  The  next  day  the 
students  struck  and  organized  demon- 
strations all  over  Cairo.  Windows  were 
broken  and  street  cars  attacked.  A  Brit- 
ish officer  was  shot  and  seriously  wound- 
ed on  Nov.  14,  and  four  days  later  cafes 
and  shops  in  the  Shubra  quarter,  where 
the  attack  occurred,  were  ordered  closed 
after  dusk. 

Prince  and  Princess  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught  made  a  journey  from  Cape  Town 
to  Pretoria,  arriving  at  the  latter  city 


on  Nov.  20.  They  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  British  and  Dutch  aiike. 
At  Bloemfontein  they  were  greeted  by 
General  Kertzog  and  other  promi-ent 
nationalists,  who  a  few  months  ago  were 
preaching  in  favor  of  separation  from 
the  British  Empire.  General  Smuts  wel- 
comed Prince  Arthur  to  Pretoria,  where 
he  was  sworn  in  as  Governor-Gene  ral  in 
the  Conference  Hall.  Pretoria,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  the  Administrative  capital  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  while  Cape 
Town  is  the  seat  of  the  Legislature. 

Returns  for  the  third  quarter  of  1920 
show  an  enormous  increase  of  che  fore- 
ign trade  of  South  Africa  over  1919.  The 
increase  of  imports  amounted  to  $16,000,- 
000.  Exports  totaled  nearly  $36,000,- 
000,  exclusive  of  raw  Liberia  gold. 

LIBERIA 

Negotiations  between  Liberia  and  the 
United  States  regarding  supervision  of 
the  $5,000,000  credit  established  by  the 
latter  have  encountered  obstacles.  Li- 
beria refuses  to  accept  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  American  Government, 
one  of  which  was  that  a  financial  adviser 
appointed  by  the  United  States  should 
have  a  voice  in  deciding  the  use  to  which 
the  funds  were  to  be  applied. 


The  National  Movement  in  India 

How  Gandhi  Is  Making  Trouble 


INDIA 

THE  situation  in  India  continued  to 
present  aspects  far  from  assuring  to 
the  British  Government,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  "  non-co-operation  "  move- 
ment launched  by  Mr.  Gandhi,  the  Indian 
"  Nationalist "  leader,  had  by  no  means 
met  with  the  success  which  its  sponsor 
had  expected.  That  the  movement  had 
already  accomplished  much  to  intensify 
anti- British  feelin*g  in  India  was  seen  in 
the  number  and  seriousness  of  the  labor 
strikes  in  October  and  November.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  Mr.  Gandhi  had 
made  a  tactical  mistake  in  applying  his 
movement  to  the  Indian  colleges,  as  the 


moderate  element  in  India  is  opposed  to 
any  action  tending  to  undermine  the 
educational  system,  of  which  the  more 
intelligent  natives  have  long  been  proud. 
In  Aligarh  College  Mr.  Gandhi  ob- 
tained a  triumph  by  persuading  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  to  declare  for  non- 
co-operation,  and  thus  brought  about  the 
closing  of  the  college.  The  trustees, 
however,  remained  firm,  and  refused  to 
accede  to  the  students'  demand  that  the 
Government  subsidy  be  refused.  A  simi- 
lar attitude  was  taken  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Benares  Hindu  College  and  the 
Sikh  Khalsa  College  at  Amritsar.  Rowdy 
demonstrations    were    made    by   non-co- 
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operative  mobs  outside  schools,  especial- 
ly the  Islamia  College  at  Lahore,  toward 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  the  stu- 
dents at  Nadwa  College,  Lucknow,  in- 
formed the  trustees  that  they  would  with- 
draw unless  the  Government  grant  was 
refused.  The  students  of  the  important 
Moslem  College  at  Calcutta  also  were 
recalcitrant.  Wilson  College  in  Bombay 
was  disturbed  toward  the  middle  of  No- 
vember by  signs  of  resistance  to  Bible 
teaching  in  missionary  colleges  which 
received  Government  grants. 

At  this  time,  however,  a  distinct  re- 
action against  Mr.  Gandhi's  policy  was 
evident,  according  to  Bombay  advices, 
and  non-co-operation,  as  applied  to 
schools,  colleges  and  law  courts,  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  and  despite  active  propa- 
ganda, to  have  been  a  failure. 

Whether  the  movement  would  fail  as 
regards  the  boycotting  of  English-made 
goods  was  more  uncertain.  In  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency  there  was  a  widespread 
agitation  against  English  tea,  and  many 
teashops  were  attacked  and  destroyed. 
Depreciation  of  the  rupee  tended  to  de- 
moralize foreign  trade  in  general,  and 
the  Lahore  Merchants'  Association  in 
November  pledged  its  members  not  to 
accept  foreign  shipments  from  any 
source  until  the  exchange  rose  again. 

The  first  election  of  the  Legislative 
Councils,  which  was  assumed  to  be  the 
first  real  test  of  the  Gandhi  movement, 
occurred  on  Nov.  16.  The  elections  were 
held  at  Bombay  under  the  Government 
of  India  act.  Six  seats  for  the  non- 
Mohammedan  and  general  constituencies 
of  the  Legislative  Councils  were  con- 
tested by  thirteen  candidates.  No  great 
interest  was  displayed,  but  the  presence 
of  the  voters  at. the  polls  was  a  triumph 
for  the  Government.  As  the  elections 
for  the  Legislative  Councils  in  India  are 
scattered  through  November  and  Decem- 
ber, the  final  outcome  was  still  uncer- 
tain when  these  lines  were  written;  the 
failure  of  the  Gandhi  propaganda  as  ap- 
plied to  elections,  however,  was  predicted 
from  the  large  number  of  candidates  for 
election  under  the  new  reform  project 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India. 
About  380  candidates  were  in  the  f  eld 
for  180  seats — and  this  despite  attempts 


of  the  Nationalists  to  terrorize  and  per- 
secute native  candidates.  Most  of  the 
candidates  were  well  known  in  public 
life.  For  fifty  Moslem  seats  there  were 
\o0  candidates.  Two  Mohammedan  rep- 
resentatives and  one  European  were  re- 
turned unopposed  by  their  constituencies. 
The  Sikh  League  came  out  strongly 
for  non-co-operation  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  The  All-India  Con- 
gress strove,  meanwhile,  to  make  this 
important  body  of  Moslem  anti-British 
trend  more  representative,  and  declared 
in  the  first  article  of  its  new  draft  Con- 
stitution that  the  object  of  the  Congress 
was  the  attainment  of  self-government 
by  the  people  of  India  "  by  all  peaceful 
and  legitimate  means."  The  phrase 
"  constitutional  means "  was  omitted 
from  this  new  draft. 

Violent  speeches  and  agitation  in  va- 
rious localities,  especially  in  the  Lahore, 
Amritsar  and  Shikupura  areas,  were  re- 
pressed by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  un- 
der the  Seditious  Meetings  act.  The 
Government  announced  that,  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary,  the  scope  of  the  re- 
strictions would  be  extended. 

The  general  situation,  however,  gave 
considerable  cause  for  uneasiness.  Race 
hatred  was  being  extensively  and  vehe- 
mently preached.  The  Government  had 
prosecuted  some  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  follow- 
ers, but  had  pursued  a  lenient  policy  to 
the  main  mischief-maker,  Mr.  Gandhi 
himself.  Attacked  on  this  score  in  the 
British  Parliament  en  Nov.  18,  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, the  Secretary  for  India,  declared 
that  it  was  his  policy  to  allow  the  Indian 
Government  to  deal  with  Mr.  Gandhi  as 
it  judged  best.  The  mass  of  the  Indian 
population  was  unmistakably  bitter  over 
what  it  regarded  as  government  by  ter- 
rorism endorsed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
and  by  a  substantial  cection  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Despite  the  apparent  failure  of  non- 
co-operation,  Indian  sentiment  tended  to 
distrust  completely  the  promises  of  the 
British  Government  to  work  for  Indian 
autonomy.  This  feeling  has  been  in- 
tensified by  repressions,  and  especially, 
in  recent  days,  by  the  report  of  the 
Esher  committee,  advocating  what  was 
interpreted   to   be   a  policy  of  imperial- 
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ism   in  the  Near   and   Far   East,  based 
upon  the  use  of  the  Indian  Army. 

The  Indian  attitude  was  set  forth  at 
length  by  Aga  Khan,  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  Mohammedan  princes  of 
India,  in  an  article  in  The  London  Times 
of  Nov.  5.  In  words  emphatic,  though 
restrained,  he  challenged  both  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Esher  report.  British 
adventures  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
he  declared,  were  creating  profound  dis- 
trust   in    India,    where    the    belief    was 


growing  that  the  Indian  Army,  created 
only  for  defense  purposes,  was  to  be  used 
for  an  imperialistic  policy  in  which  India 
had  no  voice.  He  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween this  and  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
III.  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  urged  Brit- 
ish withdrawal  from  both  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia,  both  of  which  countries,  he 
believed,  would  develop  political  stability 
if  left  alone.  He  reiterated,  lastly,  the 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  which 
had  created  Indian  distrust  of  British 
promises  to  grant  India  a  dominion 
status. 


Cementing  the  Anglo-French  Entente 

Agreement  on  German  Reparations  Ends  a  Tempo- 
rary   Misunderstanding — France    and    the    Vatican 

[Period   Ended   Dec.    15,    1920] 


FRANCE 

THE  French  Parliament  opened  its 
second  extraordinary  session  on 
Nov.  8.  The  first  was  held  last 
September  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  new  President.  The  new  ses- 
sion was  called  primarily  to  discuss  and 
vote  the  budget  of  1921.  Other  matters 
of  importance  came  before  the  new  Par- 
liament and  the  Cabinet  for  discussion, 
notably  foreign  policy  in  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  the  Vatican  and  Syria, 
the  question  of  decentralization,  the 
duration  of  military  service  for  the 
young  men  of  France  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  national  railroads. 

The  momentary  resentment  felt  by 
France  over  Great  Britain's  unexpected 
renunciation  of  her  treaty  right  to  con- 
fiscate German  property  was  somewhat 
allayed  by  diplomatic  exchanges.  Lord 
Curzon,  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
assured  M.  Fleuriau — the  acting  Charge 
d'Affaires  at  the  French  Embassy  in 
London — that  the  British  Government, 
in  taking  this  action,  had  no  intention 
of  renouncing  any  of  the  penalties  to  be 
imposed  on  Germany  in  case  the  latter 
deliberately  failed  to  carry  out  her  obli- 
gations    under     the     treaty.      The     two 


nations  drew  closer  on  the  question  of 
reparation  and  a  mutually  satisfactory 
basis  was  found  shortly  before  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  The  main  question  in 
dispute  had  been  whether  or  not  the 
representatives  of  Germany  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  conference  of  financial 
experts  to  be  held  in  Brussels  and  to 
the  Council  meeting  held  subsequently  in 
Geneva.  Another  problem  was  whether 
or  not  the  personnel  of  the  financial  con- 
ference was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Reparations.  The  decisions 
taken  were  confirmed  in  an  official 
French  note  addressed  by  Premier 
Leygues  on  Nov.  11  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador in  Paris.  The  text  of  this 
communication  follows: 

His  Excellency  Lord  Derby  was  good 
enough  to  hand  on  Nov.  5  the  reply  of 
the  British  Government  to  the  French 
note  of  Oct.  29. 

The  Prime  Minister  highly  appreciates 
the  spirit  of  agreement  in  which  the 
British  Government  associates  itself  in 
a  general  manner  with  the  procedure 
proposed  by  the  French  Government. 

The  different  stages  of  the  examination 
of  the  question  of  reparations  will, 
therefore,    be  the   following: 

1.  A  meeting  in  Brussels  of  technica? 
allied  experts,  sitting  with  German  ex- 
perts.    The   experts   will    mak      their   re- 
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port  to  their  respective  Governments  and 
the  minutes  of  their  meeting  will  be  com- 
municated to  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion. 

2.  A  conference  of  allied  Ministers  will 
meet    at    Geneva    after    the    plebiscite    in 

;  Upper  Silesia,  but  at  latest  in  the  first 
fortnight  of  February,  to  discuss  in  its 
entirety  the  question  of  reparation,  the 
total  amount  of  the  debt,  the  examina- 
tion of*  Germany's  capacity  for  pay- 
ment, &c.  Representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  will  attend  at  this 
conference  in  a  consultative  capacity,  as 
at  Spa.  The  members  of  the  conference 
at  Geneva  will  make  their  reports  to 
their  respective  Governments  and  each 
Government  will  inform  its  representa- 
tive on  the  Reparations  Commission  of 
the  conclusion  which  has  been  reached 
in  regard  to  the  report  of  its  representa- 
tives  at   the   Geneva   Conference. 

3.  The  Reparations  Commission  will 
proceed,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  to  fix  the  total  amount  a/id 
methods  of  payment  of  the  sum  due  by 
Germany,  and  will  make  its  report  to 
the  powers  on  Germany's  capacity  for 
payment. 

4.  A  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 
will  be  held'to  examine  all  further  meas- 
ures to  be  taken,  including  pledges  and 
sanctions. 

Steps  will  be  taken  with  the  other 
States  interested  in  the  matter  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  the  procedure  set  forth 
above. 

The  trend  of  moderate  French  opinion 
toward  harmony  with  Great  Britain  has 
long  been  unmistakable,  and  has  been 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  formation  of 
a  special  joint  organization  to  knit  the 
bonds  between  the  two  nations  closer. 
This  group,  called  the  "  Association 
France-Grande  Bretagne,"  held  an  im- 
portant meeting  in  Paris  on  Nov.  23. 
M.  Jonnart,  the  President,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  French  organiza- 
tion and  its  sister  association  in  Eng- 
land. .  The  main  note  struck  by  M.  Jon- 
nart was  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  entente  cordiale.  Anything  that  was 
prejudical  to  this  entente,  he  intimated, 
constituted  a  danger  to  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
France  did  not  desire  that  the  military 
resources  of  the  Germans  should  be  in- 
creased; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  she 
desire  annexation  of  German  territory. 
She  desired  only  the  execution  of  the 
Versailles   Treaty. 


Summing  up  the  accomplishments  of 
the  sister  organizations,  M.  Jonnart 
mentioned  reductions  obtained  on  a  pro- 
posed 50  per  cent,  tax  on  wine  of  Cham- 
pagne; the  pushing  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel project,  for  which  the  sanction  of 
the  French  Government  and  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  obtained;  the  movement  for  the 
adoption  by  British  towns  of  destroyed 
towns  and  villages  in  France,  which  had 
assumed  such  proportions  that  the 
French  Association  had  created  a  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  British  Adoptions  to 
handle  it.  He  did  not  mention,  though 
he  might  well  have  done  so,  the  raising 
of  a  great  British  Empire  fund  for  the 
restoration  of  the  shattered  Cathedral 
of  Rheims. 

The  lcng-expected  debate  on  the  re- 
sumption of  formal  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  France  and  the  Holy  See 
was  begun  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  Nov.  18.  Some  opposition  to  this 
favorite  project  of  President  Millerand 
had  been  shown  by  Premier  Leygues, 
who  inclined  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  anti-Clerical  Party,  but  the 
Premier's  resistance  had  been  overcome. 
In  the  Chamber  the  legal  status  of  the 
French  Church,  in  case  relations  were 
resumed,  was  debated  with  some  heat. 
The  bill  for  a  resumption  in  diplomatic 
relations  was  passed,  however,  on  Nov. 
30,  after  the  Chamber  had  given  the 
Government  a  vote  of  confidence.  An 
amendment  proposing  that  a  French 
envoy  be  sent,  but  that  the  Government 
decline  to  receive  a  Papal  Nuncio  in 
Paris,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  inter- 
fere with  French  internal  affairs, 
was  decisively  lost.  The  bill,  declared 
M.  Leygues,  was  simply  a  matter  of 
foreign  policy.  He  added :  "  The  Vati- 
can is  a  moral  force  which  France  can- 
not afford  to  neglect."  The  Premier  re- 
minded the  Deputies  that  Great  Britain 
was  maintaining  her  envoy  at  the  Vati- 
can and  that  the  Swiss  Government  was 
resuming  diplomatic  relations,  broken  in 
1873. 

The  question  of  Syria  came  again  to 
the  front  at  a  hearing  held  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Finances  and  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Palais  Royal  on  Nov.  20.     At  this 
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hearing  Premier  Leygues,  M.  Andre 
Lefevre,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  Gener- 
al Gouraud,  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Syria,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  credits 
asked  by  the  Government  in  the  1921 
budget  for  the  occupation  expenses  of 
both  Syria  and  Cilicia.  General  Gouraud, 
hailed  by  M.  Raiberti,  President  of  the 
joint  conference,  as  "  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  glorious  figures  of  the  French 
Army,"  reviewed  the  whole  situation  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia  since  November,  1919. 
His  description  of  conditions  in  Syria 
since  the  overthrow  of  Emir  Feisal  was 
favorable  in  the  extreme:  peace  and 
prosperity  reigned  in  Damascus,  Aleppo 
and  the  Lebanon.  In  Cilicia  the  vic- 
torious French  troops  had  restored 
order;  the  railway  had  been  rebuilt,  and 
caravans  were  circulating  fearlessly. 
Premier  Leygues,  in  his  turn,  explained 
the  pledges  and  agreements  by  virtue  of 
which  France  was  holding  these  Near 
East  territories — the  agreements  of  1916, 
the  decision  taken  at  the  San  Remo  con- 
ference, and  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Tur- 
key signed  at  Sevres,  giving  France  a 
mandate.  The  French  Premier  empha- 
sized the  great  importance  to  France  of 
maintaining  its  rule  in  Syria.  With- 
drawal would  mean  peril  to  France's 
whole  position  in  the  East,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  North  Africa.  The  occu- 
pation of  Syria  would,  be  reduced  in  ex- 
tent and  Cilicia  would  be  evacuated  as 
soon  as  the  Sevres  Treaty  was  in  opera- 
tion, he  intimated.  Similar  assurances 
were  given  by  the  Minister  of  War. 

A  project  favored  by  President  Mille- 
rand — namely,  the  decentralization  of  the 
administrative  system  bequeathed  by  the 
first  Napoleon — had  been  elaborated  in 
draft  form  for  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  his  election  speech  of  last 
November,  M.  Millerand  had  stated  that 
departments  linked  by  origins  and  inter- 
ests would  be  placed  under  a  common 
regional  council.  The  regional  idea  had 
received  much  encouragement  by  the 
reincorporation  into  France  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  It  was  said  that  M. 
Millerand  had  been  strongly  influenced 
in  its  favor  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence at  Strasbourg  as  High  Commis- 
sioner after  the  armistice. 


The  Cabinet  put  an  end  to  long  hesita- 
tions and  doubts  on  Nov.  16,  when  it 
decided  "  in  principle "  in  favor  of  a 
military  service  of  eighteen  months,  in- 
stead of  two  years,  for  the  young  men 
of  France.  This  reduction  was  not  to 
apply  until  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years.  The  decision  was  not  reached 
without  animated  debates,  in  view  of  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  military  conse- 
quences of  such  a  measure.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Cabinet,  however,  despite  their 
anxiety  not  to  weaken  the  French  Army 
too  much  while  the  Versailles  Treaty  still 
remained  to  be  enforced,  felt  that  the 
industrial  needs  of  France  demanded  a 
reduction  as  soon  as  possible.  Their  de- 
cision met  with  unflinching  opposition 
by  M.  Lefevre,  the  Minister  of  War, 
backed  by  all  his  military  experts.  The 
modification  providing  for  a  delay  of 
two  years  was  thought  to  be  due  to  this 
opposition. 

The  report  on  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation of  the  French  railways,  drawn  up 
by  the  Commission  of  Public  Works,  re- 
jects entirely  the  scheme  for  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Con- 
federation Generate  du  Travail,  as  well 
as  that  put  forward  by  M.  Loucheur, 
which  favored  the  buying  up  of  all  the 
lines  and  their  exploitation  by  a  single 
company.  The  Government  project  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  of  the  exist- 
ing railway  systems,  each  under  its  own 
management,  with  co-ordination  of  their 
services  under  a  Supreme  Railway  Coun- 
cil. A  common  fund  would  be  raised  to 
assure  financial  co-operation  and  mutual 
support,  especially  of  the  weaker  by  the 
stronger.  The  report  urged  that  the 
reform  be  carried  through  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

It  was  semi-officially  announced  on 
Dec.  2  that  the  French  national  loan  had 
succeeded  beyond  the  highest  expecta- 
tion. The  total  of  subscriptions  was 
more  than  30,000,000,000  francs  ($6,000,- 
000,000,  normal  exchange).  This  re- 
markable response  to  the  demand  on  the 
nation's  credit  was  considered  surpris- 
ing, in  view  of  the  period  of  business  de- 
pression through  which  France  is  now 
passing,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  high  retail  prices  to  the  recent 
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heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  materials. 
This  business  depression  has  been  caused 
in  large  part  by  the  refusal  of  French 
consumers  to  buy  until  prices  have  been 
reduced. 

Aveni  Rustem,  the  young  Albanian 
student  charged  with  having  shot  and 
killed  Essad  Pasha,  the  Albanian 
Premier,  on  June  13,  1920,  was  acquit- 
ted in  the  Seine  Assizes  on  Nov.  30.  The 
costs  were  charged  to  the  defendant. 
Witnesses  were  divided  in  their  estimate 
of  Essad,  some  declaring  him  to  be  a 
patriot,  others  declaring  that  he  was  a 
"  professional  assassin." 

The  delegation  sent  to  France  by  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  present  to 
the  municipality  of  Strasbourg  a  bronze 
tablet  commemorating  the  writing  of  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  arrived  in  Strasbourg 
on  Nov.   21.     After  a  reception  by  the 


Mayor,  the  delegation  proceeded  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  the  tablet,  the  work  of 
the  American  sculptor  Daniel  Chester 
French,  was  presented  by  Lawrence 
Fitch,  a  blacksmith  and  head  of  the 
delegation.  Many  distinguished  military 
and  governmental  officials  were  present, 
including  Marshal  Foch,  Charles  Reibel, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet, 
Generals  Gouraud  and  Weygand,  and 
Colonel  Bentley  Mott,  a  Military  Attache 
representing  the  Ambassador  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Eloquent  speeches  were  made 
in  eulogy  of  Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  com- 
poser of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  and  of  the 
inspiring  part  which  the  great  national 
son£  had  played  in  the  European  war, 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
American  Ambassador,  was  read  by  his 
representative,  paying  tribute  to  the 
great  deeds  of  France  in  the  work  of 
liberation. 


Italy's  Government  Gaining  Strength 


Affairs  at  the  Vatican 

"  [Period   Ended   Dec.    15,    1D20] 


ITALY 

THE  Republican  Deputy,  Signor  Cola- 
janni,  who  opened  the  debate  on  the 
Rapallo  treaty  in  the  Italian  Cham- 
ber on  Nov.  24,  said: 

Signor  Giolitti  has  the  merit  of  con- 
cluding the  most  just  peace  signed  since 
1918,  which  has  obtained  for  Italy  all  that 
belongs  to  her.  While  the  patriotism  of 
the  Italian  Dalmatians  is  to  be  admired, 
Italians  must  remember  that  Italy  now 
includes  400,000  Slavs,  while  the  Italian 
element  in  Dalmatia  is  only  about  3  per 
cent. 

In  the  debate,  which  lasted  three  days, 
several  Deputies  deprecated  further 
press  campaigns  on  the  Adriatic  ques- 
tion. The  parliamentary  ratification  of 
the  treaty  completed  Nov.  27  was  a  mere 
form,  however,  as  the  treaty  had  been 
promulgated  by  royal  decree  on  Nov.  15. 
The  price  of  bread,  il  prezzo  del  pane, 
occupied  the  Chamber  without  definite 
legislative  result  in  December.  But  the 
continued  seriousness  of  the  food  crisis 
led  the  Government  to  lend  its  utmost 


support  to  strengthening  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  already  in  existence  and 
the  establishment  of  new  ones,  in  order 
that  by  a  provident  acquisition  and  ac- 
cumulation of  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
be  sold  to  consumers  at  cost  price  in 
periods  of  distress,  it  may  standardize, 
general  market  prices  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  The  Government  therefore 
authorized  the  National  Bank  for  Co- 
operation to  use  the  balance  of  a  fund 
of  20,000,000  lira  in  its  possession  for 
credit  operations  in  favor  of  co-operative 
supply  associations. 

Owing  to  the  complete  divergence  of 
view  between  the  employers  and  the  la- 
bor federations  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  term  "  control "  of  the  plants  and 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  it,  the 
mixed  commission  was  dissolved  with- 
out reaching  a  decision.  Each  side  is 
to  publish  separate  reports,  which  will 
be  reviewed  by  the  Government  and  act- 
ed on  by  Parliament. 

The     Government     grew     rapidly     in 
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strength  and  popularity.  In  several 
strikes  in  essential  crafts  soldiers  took 
the  places  of  the  strikers,  notably  at  the 
electric  power  house  at  Terni,  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Rome,  on  Nov.  30;  at  Bo- 
logna, Nov.  21,  the  Socialists  and  anti- 
Socialists  clashed  and  eight  persons  were 
killed  and  seventy  wounded.  The  cause 
was  said  to  be  the  attempt  of  the  So- 
cialists to  dominate  the  local  Municipal 
Council.  The  affair  caused  a  heated  de- 
bate in  the  Chamber,  where  the  Socialist 
Deputies  made  but  slight  remonstrance 
against  speeches  condemning  the  Bo- 
logna Prefect  for  not  enforcing  the  laws, 
and  there  was  mourning  for  the  victims 
in  Rome  and  other  places,  accompanied 
with  closed  shops  and  silent  processions. 
Four  days  after  the  Bologna  tragedy 
Premier  Giolitti  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Chamber  making  any  person  found  with 
explosives  in  his  possession  liable  to  ex- 
treme penalty.  Moreover,  the  measure 
holds  responsible  all  guards  of  maga- 
zines, both  Government  and  private,  for 
the  explosives  in  their  charge.  They 
are  to  be  responsible  for  all  thefts  com- 
mitted, with  a  penalty  for  them  of  from 
one  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  For 
persons  having  explosives  illegally  in 
their  possession  a  penalty  of  from  two 
to  five  years  and  five  years'  police  sur- 
veillance would  be  imposed  on  first  of- 
fenders; subsequent  offenses  would  be 
punished  by  solitary  confinement  on  in- 
determinate sentences  of  not  less  than 
five  years. 

THE  VATICAN— The  hierarchy  in 
Rome  watched  with  more  than  its  usual 
interest  the  debate  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber on  the  bill  for  the  resumption  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  Vatican.  Its  press, 
led  by  the  Osservatore  Romano,  praised 
the  presentation  of  the  bill  by  M.  Noble- 
maire  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and. 
made  note  of  the  significant  fact  that  on 
Nov.  30,  before  the  bill  was  submitted  to 
a  vote,  confidence  in  the  Government 
was  voted  387  against  209,  while  the  bill 
itself  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  397  to  209. 
However,  the  Osservatore  observes  that, 
while  the  measure  is  not  all  that  Catho- 
lics could  wish,  it  marks  the  beginning  in 


both  Chamber  and  Government  of  an  era 
of  fairer  dealing  with  the  Holy  See  which 
is  likely  to  have  an  important  future  for 
both.  The  work  of  bringing  the  bill  to 
its  triumphant  passage,  undertaken  by 
Deputies  Lemire,  Puech,  Guibal  and  de 
Magallon,  is  heartily  praised. 

Of  special  significance  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  Levant  was  consid- 
ered the  encyclical  letter  issued  by  his 
Holiness  in  the  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis 
on  St.  Ephrain,  the  Syrian,  a  pupil  and 
fellow-philanthropist  of  Jacob,  Bishop  of 
Nisibis,  who  died  in  338.  The  East,  the 
Pontiff  pointed  out,  which  now  is  under- 
going something  of  a  resurrection,  should 
take  to  heart  the  example  of  this  great 
and  holy  man.  His  Holiness  closed  by 
conferring  upon  St.  Ehprain,  the  Syrian, 
Deacon  of  Edessa,  the  title  and  honor  of 
a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  assigned 
June  18  as  the  day  of  his  feast.  The  last 
saint  to  be  declared  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church  was  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori, 
who  in  1871  received  the  honor  from 
Pius  IX. 

The  Pope,  in  a  special  letter  to  Herbert 
Hoover,  transmitted  through  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  gave  his  cordial  endorsement 
to  the  work  of  the  newly  formed  Euro- 
pean Relief  Council  that  is  to  conduct  a 
national  collection  of  $33,000,000  to  suc- 
cor the  starving  and  diseased  children  of 
Europe. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Holy  Father,  the 
Papel  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Gas- 
parri,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 
Fiume  on  Dec.  9,  urging  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  between  the 
troops  of  the  Regency  of  Quarnero  and 
those  of  the  Italian  Government.  After 
pointing  out  that  public  opinion  was 
painfully  alarmed  by  the  suggestion  that 
resistance  would  be  made  by  the  Re- 
gency, the  writer  appealed  to  the  Mayor's 
"  sound  sense  and  generosity  with  which 
you  have  demonstrated  yourself  particu- 
larly endowed."  The  Mayor,  Riccardo 
Gigante,  replied  that  "  blood  spilled  in  a 
just  cause  would  always  bear  fruit,"  and 
that  he  would  "  follow  d'Annunzio  with 
all  those  who  may  remain  faithful,  by 
whatever  means  or  in  whatever  enter- 
prise." 
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Following  his  usual  custom,  Pope 
Benedict  XV.  did  not  publish  the  allocu- 
tion to  be  delivered  at  the  secret  con- 
sistory held  Dec.  15.  The  subject  chosen 
was  understood  to  be  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and 
the  Vatican,  and  hope  was  expressed  that 


the  French  Senate,  when  it  took  up  the 
subject  in  January,  would  be  as  sympa- 
thetic as  the  Chamber  had  been. 

The  British  Government  reconsidered 
its  idea  of  withdrawing  representation 
from  the  Vatican,  and  Count  de  Salis  will 
return  there. 


Policies  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

Spanish  Extremists  and  Moderates  Unite  Against  Soviet  Inter- 
ference— Trying  Situation  in  Portugal 

[Period   Ended   Dec.    15,    1920] 


SPAIN 

THE  program  of  strikes  organized  by 
the  Syndicalists  continued  to  be  car- 
ried out,  with  rumors  of  a  great  mil- 
itary uprising  led  by  the  Saragossa  gar- 
rison. This,  however,  did  not  material- 
ize. Three  things,  nevertheless,  modified 
the  aspirations  of  extremists,  and  for  the 
while,  at  least,  united  them  with  mod- 
erate Spaniards — the  attempt  of  the 
Third  International  to  dictate  to  Spanish 
labor  leaders,  the  failure  of  the  Spanish 
language  to  secure  the  third  place  on 
the  list  of  languages  to  be  used  as  offi- 
cial by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
objection  raised  to  sending  Spanish 
troops  to  maintain  order  in  Lithuania 
in  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  League. 

Every  faction  of  the  press  united  in 
resenting  the  interference  of  Lenin,  and 
Bolshevism  was  caricatured  in  nearly 
all  the  illustrated  prints,  from  Conserva- 
tive to  Syndicalist.  El  Sol  and  El  Im- 
parcial  contributed  dignified  articles 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  worker 
was  a  Spaniard  first  and  an  Internation- 
alist afterward.  The  failure  of  the 
Spanish  language  to  secure  third  place 
at  Geneva  was  debated  by  El  Impartial, 
which  blamed  the  Italian  delegate,  Sig- 
nor  Tittoni,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
after  English,  Spanish  was  spoken  by  a 
greater  number  of  the  delegates  than  any 
other,  on  account  of  the  large  South 
American  membership. 

El  Debate  led  in  the  campaign  against 
sending  troops  abroad  at  the  orders  of 
the  League,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 


the  Spanish  people  had  not  been  con- 
sulted. It  added  that  the  expedition  set 
a  bad  precedent,  which  later  might  in- 
volve Spain  in  a  war  of  no  interest  to 
her. 

In  regard  to  the  politico-labor  situa- 
tion, the  Spanish  Government  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  declaring  its  neu- 
trality while  the  workers  occupy  the  fac- 
tories, as  happened  in  Italy,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  protect  private  property,  the 
lives  of  owners,  and  to  arrest  active  agi- 
tators. In  this  way  the  Governor  of  Bar- 
celona, after  an  inspection  of  the  situa- 
tion there,  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Syn- 
dicalist Roy  del  Sucre,  and  his  colleague, 
the  head  of  the  local  Syndicate,  Salva- 
tore  Segni,  was  deported,  on  Nov.  29,  to 
the  Balearic  Islands.  There  he  later  is- 
sued a  manifesto.  He  repudiated  the 
idea  that  anarchists  would  unite  with 
Parliamentray  Socialists  in  order  to  pre- 
serve legislation  and  the  monarchy.  He 
held  that  both  must  be  swept  away,  so 
that  the  Syndicalists  could  put  through 
their  program  of  overthrowing  the  Gov- 
ernment —  all  Governments  —  by  direct 
action.  He  was  willing  to  concede,  how- 
ever, the  possibility  of  a  co-operative  re- 
gime between  the  regime  of  capital  and 
that  of  Syndicalism,  and  said  that  it  was 
easier  to  agree  on  production,  adminis- 
tration, &c,  than  on  theoretical  policies. 

PORTUGAL 

With  an  exhausted  Treasury,  a  de- 
ficient wheat  supply,  a  great  coal  short- 
age, the  losses  entailed  by  a  forty-day 
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railway  strike,  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  or  escudo,  worthless  Govern- 
ment contracts,  and  a  revival  of  Ger- 
man activities,  the  Liberal  Government 
of  Antonio  Granja  went  out  of  office  on 
Nov  14.  Six  days  later  Senhor  Alvaro 
de  Castro,  as  Premier  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  succeeded  in  forming  a  Cab- 
inet, five  members  of  which  had  never 
held  office  before.  It  was  called  a  coali- 
tion Cabinet,  because  it  had  representa- 
tion from  the  Right  as  well  as  from  the 
Left,  but  certain  factions  of  both  ex- 
tremes were  not  represented.  Senhor  Al- 
varo counted  on  securing  a  majority  on 
the  merits  of  his  program,  which  includ- 
ed especially  the  development  of  home 
resources  and  a  foreign  market. 

Eut  while  the  Chamber  accepted  the 
program  of  Senhor  Alvaro,  it  would  not 
sustain  him  as  Premier,  so,  although  he 
still  retained  a  portfolio,  the  personnel 
was  reconstructed  by  Senhor  Liberato- 
Pinto  on  Nov.  30.  His  slate,  made  strong- 
er by  the  inclusion  of  Democrats,  al- 
though the  Liberals  and  Socialists  still 
declined  to  serve,  was  as  follows: 

Liberato   Pinto,    Democrat,    Prime    Min- 
ister and  Interior. 

Augusto    Nobre,    Democrat,    Instruction 

Gomes,  Democrat,   Colonies. 

Domingues  dos  Santos,  Democrat,  Labor. 

Alvaro  de  Castro,  Reconstituent,  "War. 

Lopez  Cardoso,  Reconstituent,  Justice. 

Antonio    Fonseca,    Reconstituent,    Com- 
merce. 

Dominos   Pereira,    leader   of   the   Demo- 
cratic Dissident  Group,  Foreign. 

Julio  Martins,  Popular  Party,  Marine. 

Cunha  Leal,   Popular  Party,   Finance. 

John    Goncalves,    Independent,    Agricul- 
ture. 

The  commercial  bureaus  of  the  foreign 
legations  at  Lisbon  are  advising  the  buy- 
ing up  of  workshops  and  factories  by 
foreign  capital,  but,  of  course,  with 
proper  guarantees.  The  Germans,  they 
report,  are  already  actively  engaged  in 
this.  These  Germans,  who  before  the 
war  held  a  large  share  in  Portugal's 
trade  with  her  African  colonies,  retired 
into  Spain  when  Portugal  declared  war, 
but  quickly  returned  with  the  armistice, 
and  Hamburg  renewed  relations  with 
Lisbon  first  of  all  the  enemy  cities. 

The  exchange  in  Portugal  reached  the 
lowest  point  since  the  State  bankruptcy 
in    1892.     The   Portuguese   dollar,   called 


the  milreis  in  monarchical  times  and  now 
the  escudo,  once  issued  at  the  value  of 
$1.08,  is  now  worth  16  cents  in  .United 
States  money.  The  fiduciary  circulation 
amounts  to  $400,000,000  at  the  normal 
rate  of  exchange,  with  a  gold  reserve  of 
$8,580,000.  The  public  debt,  which  in 
1914  totaled  $120,000,000,  now  exceeds 
$250,000,000,  over  $11,000,000  of  which  is 
foreign.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  since  1914  for  some 
articles,  such  as  meat,  by  as  much  as  800 
per  cent.  The  lowness  of  the  exchange 
has  caused  goods  ready  for  export  to 
fill  the  warehouses,  and  contracts  for 
foreign  goods  to  be  canceled.  Experts 
say  that  the  Portuguese  colony  of  An- 
gola could  well  supply  Portugal's  defi- 
cient grain  crop.  General  Norton  de  Mat- 
tos  has  been  sent  there  to  organize  in- 
dustries. 

MOROCCO 

For  both  the  French  and  the  Spanish 
expeditions  in  Morocco,  launched  late  last 
Summer  in  order  to  pacify  the  respective 
zones,  the  campaign  has  ended,  with  the 
French  by  the  domination  of  the  tribes 
around  Wazzan,  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  with  the  Spanish  about  the 
middle  of  December,  by  a  truce  with  some 
of  the  tribes  around  Sheshuan. 

The  close  of  the  Spanish  campaign 
was  partly  due  to  its  success  and  partly 
due  to  the  snow  in  the  mountains,  and 
to  the  popular  feeling  in  Spain  against 
sending  reinforcements.  In  the  first 
week  in  December  representatives  of  the 
Beni-Uliche  and  Beni-Said  tribes  had 
given  their  submission  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  Melilla,  while  detachments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  had  gone  into 
Winter  quarters  at  Kadir,  Asusua,  Ju- 
gunt  and  Arcab.  General  Berenguer's 
column,  which  had  occupied  Sheshuan 
Oct.  14,  was  still  practically  isolated  at 
that  place,  but  between  it  and  the  col- 
umn of  General  Barrera,  sent  to  its  re- 
lief, there  still  intervened  about  eighteen 
miles  of  enemy  country,  with  Raisuli  and 
his  followers  a  constant  menace  to  the 
lines  of  communication.  However,  on 
Dec.  16  the  Government  officially  an- 
nounced the  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign. 


Germany's  Extravagance 

An  Era  of  Inflation  and  Industrial  Expansion — Deadlock  Over 

Hohenzollern  Property 


GERMANY 

INCREASED  economic  and  political 
confusion  was  the  feature  of  the 
month  in  Germany.  Reports  told 
on  the  one  hand  of  food  shortage 
and  famine  conditions,  and  on  the  other 
of  great  prosperity  in  some  lines  of  in- 
dustry and  ambitious  plans  being  made 
by  German  capitalists  to  "  trustify " 
production  and  distribution  and  to  re- 
capture their  old  proud  position  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  While  represent- 
atives of  the  host  of  unemployed  work- 
ers met  in  Berlin  to  demand  more  help 
from  the  Government  and  the  unions 
and  shop  councils,  it  was  announced  that 
422,000,000  marks  had  gone  through  the 
betting  machines  during  the  Berlin  rac- 
ing season  just  ended,  against  203,000,- 
000  last  year,  and  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  champagne  had  risen  to 
10,000,000  bottles,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  1,000,000,000  marks.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  mark  on 
the  exchanges  of  the  world  had  fallen 
to  about  1V2  cents  detracted  from  the 
imposing  character  of  the  German  fig- 
ures, both  as  to  expenditures  and  invest- 
ments in  new  enterprises. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  opti- 
mistic reports  overbalanced  the  gloomy 
statements,  and  there  was  little  to  indi- 
cate the  speedy  fall  of  the  Big  Business- 
Clerical  Cabinet,  headed  by  Chancellor 
Fehrenbach,  so  confidently  predicted 
when  it  took  office  last  June. 

Following  reports  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  460,000,000  marks  in  the  cap- 
italization of  the  Siemens-Schuckert  and 
Rhein-Elbe  Union,  and  of  500,000,000  in 
that  of  the  dye  trust,  which  was  plan- 
ning to  reach  out  for  the  American  mar- 
ket in  particular,  it  was  stated  in  Berlin 
on  Dec.  7  that  the  new  capital  subscribed 
to  industrial  concerns  during  November 
had  broken  all  records  by  amounting  to 
1,574,000,000  marks,  a  gain  of  150  per 
cent,  over  October.     It  was  thought  the 


December  investments  would  exceed 
those  of  November.  Statements  issued 
by  135  companies  in  November,  covering 
their  business  for  the  fiscal  year,  showed 
net  profits  of  356,583,930  marks,  against 
123,932,028  the  previous  year. 

Trade  papers  reported  better  business 
in  the  glove,  stocking,  silk  and  uphol- 
stery industries,  and  on  Nov.  15  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  persons 
drawing  Government  relief  had  fallen 
to  349,000,  from  374,151  on  Oct.  15  and 
415,000  on  Sept.  1.  The  optimism  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Simons,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  on  Nov.  16,  and  by  other  Ger- 
man officials,  regarding  the  prospect  for 
foreign  trade,  seemed  partly  justified, 
by  later  reports  that  the  toy  makers  of 
Nuremberg  and  Thuringia  were  busier 
than  ever  before  on  foreign  orders, 
principally  from  England,  amounting  to 
200,000,000  marks  in  November,  and  that 
the  Ministry  of  Economics  had  granted 
permission  for  the  export  of  paper  with- 
out licenses  until  March  31  next.  Or- 
ders for  paper  from  abroad  were  said 
to  be  so  numerous  and  urgent  that  many 
mills  were  working  overtime,  regardless 
of  union  rules.  At  a  convention  of 
"  Auslanddeutschen "  (Germans  living 
abroad)  held  in  Hamburg,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  greatly  the  work  of  the 
organization,  and  to  make  it  a  big  factor 
in  developing  trade  and  political  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries. 

Addressing  an  industrial  and  trade 
convention  in  Berlin,  General  Groener, 
Minister  of  Transportation,  said  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  railroads  had  in- 
creased 25  per  cent,  during  the  last  year, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  raise  it  25  per  cent, 
more  during  the  coming  twelve  months, 
thus  bringing  it  back  to  pre-war  stand- 
ards. A  few  days  before,  General  Groe- 
ner had  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Administration,  at  which 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  number  of 
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railroad  employes  had  increased  from 
740,502  in  1913  to  1,043,620,  and  that 
about  100,000  of  them  could  be  dispensed 
with,  if  such  a  move  could  be  put 
through,  without  injuring  the  service. 
While  operating  costs  were  twelve  times 
as  great  as  those  of  1913,  the  roads'  re- 
ceipts were  only  about  five  times  as 
much.  The  deficit  for  the  current  year 
is  estimated  at  from  14,000,000,000  to 
16,000,000,000  marks. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment showed  no  improvement,  ex- 
penditures continuing  to  exceed  receipts 
by  billions  of  paper  marks.  The  Reichs- 
rat  recommended  a  measure  calculated 
to  speed  up  the  collection  of  the  emer- 
gency tax  levy.  This  had  been  dragging 
very  slowly,  but  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Reichstag,  dominated  by  the  Con- 
servatives, blocked  this  measure,  as  it 
did  another  calling  for  a  compulsory  loan 
of  20,000,000,000  marks,  suggested  by 
Rudolf  Havenstein,  President  of  the 
Reichsbank,  and  backed  by  Dr.  Wirth, 
Minister  of  Finance.  In  the  face  of  this 
condition,  the  various  Government  de- 
partments, especially  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense, were  spending  money  without 
much  regard  for  value  received,  accord- 
ing to  their  critics,  and  the  Prussian 
Diet  was  seriously  discussing  a  propo- 
sition to  pay  the  ex-Kaiser  about  1,000,- 
000,000  marks  for  the  property  he  claims 
in  his  former  kingdom. 

In  this  discussion  it  was  brought  out 
that  Wilhelm  had  already  received  be- 
tween 50,000,000  and  103,000,000  marks 
since  fleeing  to  Holland  two  years  be- 
fore. So  much  pro-Hohenzollern  senti- 
ment was  revealed  by  the  members  of 
the  Diet  that  the  Socialists,  fearing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ex-Kaiser's  claims  al- 
most in  to  to,  introduced  a  bill  on  Nov. 
SO  calling  for  confiscation  of  all  the 
Hohenzollern  property,  with  the  pre- 
vision that  the  ex-Kaiser  be  paid  a  sum 
adequate  for  his  support,  "  so  that  he 
will  not  starve  or  become  a  burden  upon 
a  foreign  community."  This  move  suc- 
ceeded in  blocking  the  drive  by  the  pro- 
Kaiser  faction,  as,  although  the  Social- 
ist bill  was  defeated,  another  motion  re- 
questing the  withdrawal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's   Compensation    bill    and    its    sub- 


stitution by  another  -was  referred  to  the 
Judicial  Committee,  thus  holding  up  ac- 
tion indefinitely. 

That  some  one  hundred  prominent 
Germans,  including  ex-Crown  Princess 
Cecilie,  ex-Prince  Eitel  Fried  rich,  ex- 
Prince  August  Wilhelm  and  many  other 
members  of  the  Hohenzollern  family,  had 
smuggled  money  aggregating  250,000,000 
marks  over  the  border  into  Holland,  was 
charged  in  an  interpellation  directed  at 
the  Minister  of  Finance  by  Hermann 
Muller,  former  Socialist  Chancellor,  in 
the  Reichstag  on  Nov.  22,  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  of  the  activities  of 
the  Dutch-German  banking  house  of 
Grusser,  Philipson  &  Co.  Dr.  Wirth  ad- 
mitted that  many  millions  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  the  country  and  cred- 
ited to  Germans'  accounts  with  the  Am- 
sterdam bank  just  mentioned.  He  said 
also  that  some  of  the  depositors  in  that 
bank  were  Hohenzollerns,  and  that  the 
authorities  would  make  a  searching  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  circumstances. 
Herr  Grusser,  who  was  said  to  have 
handled  the  Berlin  end  of  the  smug- 
gling, left  the  country  just  before  the 
police  raided  his  bank.  In  a  statement 
issued  from  Amsterdam  the  banking 
house  asserted  that  there  had  been  gross 
exaggerations,  and  that  the  sum  in- 
volved in  the  alleged  smuggling  was  not 
more  th^n  5.000,000  marks.  It  was 
hinted  in  the  German  press  that  General 
Ludendorff  was  also  implicated  in  the 
smuggling.  The  Grusser  affair  served 
to  direct  attention  to  the  wholesale 
smuggling  out  of  German  property  that 
had  been  going  on  for  many  months,  de- 
spite the  rigorous  laws  against  the 
"  flight  of  capital."  Occasionally  some 
one  is  tried  and  convicted,  but  the  sen- 
tences are  short  and  the  fines  light. 

Through  an  actual  shortage  of  grain 
and  a  holding  back  of  potatoes  by  the 
agrarians  for  higher  prices  than  the  25 
marks  per  "  zentner  "  (110  pounds)  fixed 
by  the  Government,  the  food  situation 
became  worse  during  the  pericd.  So  on 
Dec.  1  Andraes  Hermes,  Minister  of 
Foodstuffs  and  Agriculture,  admitted 
the  failure  of  the  State's  food  policy  and 
appealed  to  a  meeting  of  big  farmers  to 
aid   their   fellow-Germans   in   the   cities, 
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It  was  stated  that,  even  if  potatoes  and 
cattle  were  released  more  freely,  there 
would  still  be  a  shortage  of  1,000,000 
tons  of  wheat,  which  would  have  to  be 
imported  to  cover  the  country's  needs 
during  the  Winter.  The  hungry  public 
was  more  or  less  diverted  by  spectacular 
police  raids  upon  some  of  the  leading 
Berlin  hotels,  which  had  been  accused  of 
using  much-needed  flour  in  fancy  pas- 
tries while  the  masses  were  lacking 
bread.  In  protest  against  these  raids 
several  of  the  hotels  closed  their  restau- 
rants. Dr.  Wirth  said  on  Dec.  5  that 
the  premium  of  five  gold  marks  a  ton 
to  be  paid  by  France,  Italy  and  Belgium 
on  coal  delivered  to  them  under  the  Spa 
agreement  was  not  being  paid  promptly, 
and  that,  furthermore,  the  amount  of 
food  for  the  miners  of  the  Ruhr  obtain- 
able through  this  fund  had  been  greatly 
cut  down  by  the  high  cost  of  foreign 
grain  and  the  fall  in  German  exchange. 

The  Reparations  Commission  announced 
on  Nov.  29  that  the  German  deliveries  of 
coal  in  October  had  been  2,186,986  tons, 
of  which  France  had  received  1,520,334, 
Italy  272,864,  Belgium  265,770,  and  Lux- 
emburg 128  tons.  On  Dec.  11  the  com- 
mission reported  that  the  deliveries  in 
November  had  been  1.800,000  tons.  The 
minimum  monthly  delivery  under  the 
Spa  agreement  is  2,000,000  tons.  Fol- 
lowing several  explosions  in  French  fac- 
tories using  German  coal,  it  was  alleged 
in  Paris  that  the  Ruhr  miners  were 
placing  explosives  in  the  coal,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  ordered  the 
sifting  and  analyzing  of  some  of  the 
coal. 

Negotiations  between  the  Reparations 
Commission  and  German  representatives 
over  the  further  turning  over  of  live 
stock  to  the  Allies  resulted  in  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  commission  on  Dec.  7 
that  Germany  must  deliver  to  France  and 
Belgium  1,750,000  fowls  within  four 
years,  25,165  goats  within  three  years, 
and  15,250  pigs  within  one  year ;  also  30,- 
000  horses,  125,000  sheep  and  90,000  cat- 
tle, including  30,000  cows  in  calf,  within 
six  months.  The  total  number  of  horses, 
sheep  and  cattle  to  be  delivered  event- 
ually will  be  determined  later.  The  com- 
mission   announced    also   that    Germany 


had  practically  completed  the  advance 
delivery  of  live  stock  provided  for  in 
Paragraph  6  of  Annex  IV.  to  the  rep- 
aration section  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

Militant  speeches  by  Chancellor  Feh- 
renbach  and  Foreign  Minister  Simons 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  while  on  a  trip  through  the  oc- 
cupied territory  along  the  Rhine  drew  a 
protest  note  from  the  Allies,  asking  that 
German  officials  voice  no  animosity  to 
the  Allies  while  in  the  occupied  zone. 
In  answering  this  protest  the  German 
Government  said  it  could  not  agree  to 
muzzle  its  officials,  even  in  the  occupied 
territory.  Germany  addressed  a  note  to 
the  League  of  Nations  on  Nov.  19  reiter- 
ating her  contention  that  the  disposal 
of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  should  be  made  by 
the  League's  Assembly,  and  not  by  its 
Council.  Germany  declared  also  that  she 
did  not  consider  herself  bound  by  the 
clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  covering  the 
surrender  of  her  colonies,  as  the  Allies 
had  not  lived  up  to  their  undertakings 
in  the  matter  of  allotments  of  mandates. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  for  fixing 
the  reparations  to  be  made  by  Germany, 
the  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium  and  Germany  to  the  Brussels 
conference  of  experts  in  December  were 
named  early  in  that  month.  They  were 
MM.  Seydoux  and  Cheysson  for  France, 
Sir  John  Bradbury  and  Lord  D'Abernon 
for  Great  Britain,  MM.  Delacroix  and 
Theunis  for  Belgium,  and  Herr  Berg- 
mann  and  Rudolf  Havenstein  for  Ger- 
many. 

Evasive  answers  by  Germany  to  re- 
peated requests  by  the  Interallied  Mili- 
tary Control  Commission  in  Berlin  urg- 
ing haste  in  completing  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  German  military  or  semi- 
military  forces  being  maintained  in  de- 
fiance of  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  drew  a  sharp  note  from  the 
commission  on  Dec.  12  pointing  out  that 
the  Allies  did  not  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  any  distinction  between  the 
Bavarian  and  East  Prussian  Home 
Guards  and  other  armed  bodies.  Semi- 
officially the  German  Government  stated 
the  same  day  that  it  hoped  the  Allies 
would   still   take   into   consideration   the 
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conditions  obtaining  in  the  matter  of 
disarmament  and  make  the  proper  allow- 
ances. 

This  was  followed  by  a  report  on  Dec. 
14  that  General  Nollet,  head  of  the  Con- 
trol Commission,  had  rejected  the  Ger- 
man explanations  and  had  ordered  the 
immediate  destruction  of  several  siege 
guns  being  retained  in  violation  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  On  the  same  day  it  was 
announced  that  Germany  had  suspended 
cash  payments  to  the  Entente  and  in- 
structed its  Ambassador  in  London  to  try 
to  obtain  a  change  in  the  method  of 
clearing  the  accounts. 

The  Entente  Commission  for  the  Con- 
trol of  German  Air  Navigation  stopped 
the, export  of  eleven  Junker  airplanes  to 
the  United  States  on  the  ground  that 
Germany  had  not  surrendered  all  her 
military  air  navigation  material  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  On  Nov. 
30  the  commission  seized  a  Swiss  air- 
plane, formerly  of  German  ownership, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Nuremberg  for 
repairs. 

Corrected  figures  on  the  election  for 
the  Saxon  Diet,  held  Nov.  14.  show  that. 


despite  their  heavy  losses,  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Socialists  and  Communists 
outnumbered  their  bourgeois  opponents, 
both  in  the  popular  vote  and  in  Depu- 
ties elected.  The  total  Red  vote  was 
1,029,083,  of  which  the  Majority  Social- 
ists got  573,131,  the  Independents  281,- 
335,  the  New  Communists  58,770,  and 
the  Communists  115,847.  The  bourgeois 
parties  got  1,011,108  votes,  divided,  as 
follows:  German  Nationalists,  430,863; 
Gorman  People's  Party,  381,684;  Demo- 
crats, 158,194;  Centrists,.  22,894,,  and  the 
Economic  Unionists,  17.473.  Of  the  49 
Red  Deputies,  the  Majority  Socialists 
elected  27,  the  Independents  13,  the  New 
Communists  3,  and  the  Communists  6. 
The  47  bourgeois  Deputies  were  divided 
as  follows:  German  Nationalists,  20; 
People's  Party,  18;  Democrats,  8;  Cen- 
trist, 1. 

Acting  upon  complaints  by  German 
film  producers  to  the  effect  that  their' 
business  was  being  seriously  injured  by 
the  wholesale  importation,  legally  and 
otherwise,  of  American  films,  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Dec.  11  ordered  the  police 
to  prohibit  the  further  exhibition  of 
American   films  in  movie  theatres. 


Unrest  in  Damibian  Countries 

The  Hungarian  Disorders — Republie  of  Baranya — New  Austrian 
Cabinet — Race  Riots   in   Czechoslovakia 


HUNGARY 

THE  announcement,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, that  the  French  Government 
has  put  aside  the  so-called  God  olio 
agreement  completely  upset  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Teleki  Government  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  crisis  centring — osten- 
sibly,- at  least — around  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  It  was  reported 
from  several  sources  that  France  gave 
up  the  idea  of  an  alliance  with  Hungary, 
owing  to  the  protest  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, entered  on  the  technical  ground 
that  the  Hungarian  State  railways, 
which  had  been  leased  to  a  French  syn- 
dicate, were  pledged  jointly  to  all  allied 


powers  as  security  for  indemnity  pay- 
ments. Following  the  British  protest 
the  French  Government  notified  Buda- 
pest that  the  agreement  had  to  be  can- 
celed. The  event  is  considered  in 
Vienna,  Prague,  Bucharest  and  Belgrade 
as  a  notable  victory  for  the  policy  of  the 
Little  Entente. 

The  impending  ratification  of  the 
peace  treaty  served  as  an  occasion  for 
serious  disorders  in  the  first  half  of  No- 
vember. All  responsible  elements  fa- 
vored ratification  as  the  only  possible 
course,  but  the  monarchist  and  anti- 
Semitic  extremists,  organized  in  the 
Society  of  Awakening  Hungarians,  ex- 
ploited the  opportunity  for  attacking  the 
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Government  all  along  the  line.  For  sev- 
eral days  pogroms  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  Budapest  streets,  with 
little  or  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  police  and  with  active  support  of  the 
military.  The  casualty  list  ran  up  to 
several  hundreds  when  the  assassination, 
under  peculiarly  brutal  circumstances,  of 
a  policeman  by  anti-Semite  army  officers 
suddenly  gave  the  situation  a  new  as- 
pect. The  capital  was  seized  with  utter 
panic;  all  business  was  suspended.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  Government  threat- 
ened resignation  unless  the  murderers 
were  apprehended  and  duly  punished.  In 
the  National  Assembly,  Deputy  Ruppert 
denounced  the  White  Terror  and  the 
Government's  connivance  at  it  in  ex- 
tremely sharp  tones  and  demanded  the 
arrest  of  Lieutenant  Hejjas  and  his  ac- 
complices. 

At  the  same  time  members  of  the  po- 
lice force  held  protest  meetings  and 
threatened  to  strike  unless  the  Govern- 
ment took  action  against  the  terrorists. 
At  last  the  Cabinet  decided  on  energetic 
action;  the  Hotel  Britannia,  the  fortified 
haunt  of  the  Pronay  and  Hejjas  detach- 
ments, was  surrounded  by  police  and 
"  reliable  "  military  troops,  and  a  num- 
ber of  terrorist  officers,  including  Lieu- 
tenant Hejjas,  were  arrested.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  that  the  Government 
really  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  of- 
ficers' reign  of  terror.  It  appeared  very 
shortly,  however,  that  the  whole  cam- 
paign was  a  sham,  and  that  the  Min- 
istry lacked  both  will  and  power  to  deal 
with  the  terrorists.  This  became  evident 
when  Lieutenant  Hejjas  was  not  only  re- 
leased, but  also  permitted  to  intervene 
in  behalf  of  a  number  of  other  officers 
known  as  the  worst  terrorists. 

It  developed,  furthermore,  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Hotel  Britannia  was  an 
affair  prearranged  between  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  Pronay  and 
Hejjas  on  the  other,  and  that  troops 
were  assigned  to  the  police  not  really  to 
assist  the  latter,  but  to  intercede  if  they 
took  the  proceedings  too  seriously. 

Simultaneously  with  the  occupation  of 
the  Hotel  Britannia  policemen  and  sol- 
diers raided  the  so-called  Ehmann  Settle- 
ment, a  group  of  buildings  in  the  cut- 


skirts  of  Budapest,  also  held  by  members 
of  the  Pronay  detachment.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  regular  fight  developed,  with  sev- 
eral dead  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  It 
seems  that  the  Pronay  detachment  used 
the  Hotel  Britannia  as  a  prison  and  tor- 
ture chamber  for  its  well-to-do  victims, 
mostly  Jewish  merchants,  who  were 
seized  on  the  pretext  of  profiteering  and 
tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner  until 
their  families  paid  the  ransom  demanded. 
The  Ehmann  Settlement,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  used  as  a  jail  and  execution 
ground  for  prisoners  from  the  working 
class.  In  the  cases  of  the  latter  no  ran- 
som could  be  expected,  and  the  victims 
were  usually  executed  without  much 
delay. 

Lieutenant  Janossy,  an  officer  of  the 
National  Army,  was  sentenced  by  a  mil- 
itary tribunal  to  three  months'  impris- 
onment for  an  assault  on  Colonel  Po- 
pescu,  head  of  the  Rumanian  Mission  at 
Budapest.  Lieutenant  Miskolczy,  who  as- 
sisted him,  was  acquitted.  Janossy  had 
broken  into  Colonel  Popescu's  room  at  a 
hotel  and  wounded  hi  mwith  a  brass 
knuckle.  The  Rumanian  Government  de- 
manded exemplary  punishment,  and  the 
case  was  the  subject  of  strained  diplo- 
matic exchanges.  It  was  even  mentioned 
in  the  ultimatum  of  the  Entente  demand- 
ing ratification  of  the  peace  treaty.  The 
extreme  mildness  of  the  sentence  aroused . 
great  resentment  in  the  Bucharest  press, 
all  the  more  as  Janossy  was  permitted 
by  the  court  to  launch  a  long  patriotic 
tirade  against  the  Rumanians. 

The  Austrian,  Czechoslovak  and  Ru- 
mainian  press  points  out  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  took 
place  notwithstanding  that  the  Hun- 
garian Army  still  consists  of  00,00  men, 
and  that  the  number  is  steadily  increased 
by  mobilization  instead  of  being  reduced 
to  35,000. 

The  Government's  scheme  for  the  req- 
uisition of  cereals  was  submitted  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Vass,  Minister  of  Food  Supply. 
Accordingly  all  landowners  must  pay 
their  taxes  in  grain  at  a  valuation  per 
metric  hundredweight  of  800  kronen  for 
wheat  and  500  kronen  for  rye.  Proper- 
ties where  the  grain-growing  area  is  less 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  may  pay 
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part  of  their  tax  in  cash/Thirty  per 
cent,  of  all  barley  crops  must  be  paid 
over  to  the  State;  oats  are  free,  but  In- 
dian corn  is  also  taxed  in  kind  according 
to  a  scale  rising  with  the  corn-growing 
area  of  an  estate.  There  are  strong 
penal  clauses  in  the  bill. 

The  independent  Republic  of  Baranya 
was  proclaimed  at  Pecs  under  Serbian 
protection..'  The  County  of  Baranya  was 
by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon  ordered  re- 
turned to  Hungary,  but  its  Magyar  pop- 
ulation requested  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment not  to  withdraw  its  troops,  as 
evacuation  by  the  Serbians  would  have 
delivered  the  city  to  the  Hungarian 
White  Terror.  It  is  thought  that  the  Re- 
public of  Baranya  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  revolutionary  movement,  which,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Little  Entente, 
will  sweep  Horthy's  terrorists  from  their 
seat  of  power  and  restore  the  republican 
regime  in  Hungary. 

AUSTRIA 

Although  the  elections  of  last  month 
gave  a  majority  for  the  bourgeois  par- 
ties, with  a  considerable  plurality  of  the 
Christian  Socialists,  formation  of  the 
new  Government  proved  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task,  owing  chiefly  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  Christian  Socialists  and 
Pan-Germanists  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
policy.  The  former  bitterly  opposed  the 
latter's  plan  of  fusion  with  Germany. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  Johann  Scho- 
ber,  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
would  be  elected  Chancellor  (according 
to  the  new  Federal  Constitution  the  Cab- 
inet is  not  appointed  but  elected  by  the 
National  Council),  but  his  candidacy 
foundered  on  personal  difficulties.  At 
least  an  agreement  was  reached  where- 
by the  Pan-Germanists  pledged  their  vote 
to  the  Christian  Socialist  candidates,  re- 
serving, however,  complete  freedom  of 
action  and  refraining  from  taking  posts 
in  the  Cabinet.  This  compromise  en- 
abled the  Christian  Socialists  to  form  a 
Government  consisting  of  four  "  poli- 
ticians "  and  six  non-political  "  experts." 
Here  is  the  list  of  the  Cabinet: 

Federal   Chancellor   and   Foreign  Minis- 
ter— Dr.   Michael   Mayr. 

Interior    and    Defense— Dr.    Egon    Glanz 
(expert). 


Education— Walter  Breisky  (expert). 
Finance— Dr.  Ferdinand  Grimm  (expert). 
Food  Supply— Dr.  Alfred  Griinberger  (ex- 
pert) . 
Justice— Dr.  Rudolf  Paltauf  (expert). 
Commerce— Eduard  Heinl. 
Agriculture— Alois  Haueis. 
Public  Welfare— Dr.  Joseph  Resch. 

In  notifying  Dr.  Mayr  of  their  decision 
to  vote  for  this  list  the  Pan-Germanists 
expressly  stated  that  they  did  so  merely 
in  order  to  insure  a  majority,  but  that 
their  assistance  must  not  be  construed 
as  a  vote  of  confidence.  The  situation 
thus  created-  is  generally  regarded  as 
anomalous,  and  it  is  realized  that  the 
Cabinet  will  lead  a  mere  makeshift  exist- 
ence; so  much  the  more  as  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  are  the  second  strongest 
party,  are  expected  to  develop  into  a  vio- 
lent opposition. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A  series  of  grave  disturbances  all  over 
the  old  kingdom  of  Bohemia  originated 
in  a  racial  conflict  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. Pan-Germanistic  demonstra- 
tions at  Eger  and  Teplitz  challenged  the 
patriotic  sentiment  of  Czechoslovak 
legionaries  garrisoned  there,  and  the  en- 
suing riots  culminated  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  statues  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  who  for  the  Czechs  stands  as 
a  symbol  of  Germanizing  tendencies. 
The  happenings  in  the  northern  cities 
found  their  echo  in  Prague,  where  anti- 
Czech  manifestations  occurred  in  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
man Deputies,  and  also  in  the  German- 
inhabited  districts  of  the  city.  These 
demonstrations  were  countered  by  a 
tremendous  burst  of  Czech  national  feel- 
ing, and  infuriated  groups  attacked  Ger- 
man stores,  schools  and  other  buildings 
and  demolished  German  inscriptions  and 
pictures.  In  the  evening  a  mob  stormed 
the  German  National  Theatre  and  took 
possession  of  the  building.  Thereupon 
Smetana's  "  Bartered  Bride "  was  per- 
formed in  the  Czech  language  by  the 
hastily  summoned  artists  of  the  National 
Theatre.  The  Government  has  ordered 
an  investigation  into  the  disorders  and 
promised  prosecution  of  the  guilty  on 
both  sides. 
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Answering  charges  from  the  opposi- 
tion bench  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment's budget  appropriates  too  much 
money  for  military  and  too  little  for  so- 
cial purposes,  Minister  of  Finance  Englis 
declared  that,  while  this  may  be  true,  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Nation  is  surrounded  by  peoples  who 
refuse  to  recognize  the  present  order  of 
things.  Military  preparedness,  there- 
fore, is  imperative. 

Foreign  Minister  Benes  informed  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic,  through  its  Foreign  Minister, 
Tchitcherin,    offered    a    secret    military 


and  political  alliance  to  Czechoslovakia. 
The  offer  was  refused. 

The  centralization  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  Slovakia  is  proceeding,  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution.  So 
•far,  the  Slovakian  towns  and  townships 
had  elected  officials,  as  in  the  old  Hun- 
gary. The  Czechoslovak  Constitution, 
however,  provides  for  appointed  admin- 
istrators on  the  French  model. 

Anti-Semitic  riots  occurred  in  the  Ger- 
man Technical  University  at  Brno 
(Briinn)  when  the  German  nationalist 
undergraduates  protested  against  the 
enrollment  of  Jewish  students.  The  Ger- 
mans threaten  to  eject  their  Jewish  col- 
leagues by  force. 


Japan's  Attitude  Toward  America 

Both  Nations  Attempting  to  Solve  Knotty  Problems  Connected 

With  Mastery  of  the  Pacific 

[Period  Ended  Dec.  15,  1920] 


JAPAN 

THE  strong  light  focused  upon  Japan 
as  a  consequence  of  California's 
anti-Japanese  land  legislation  and 
of  Viscount  Ishii's  statement  to  the 
League  Assembly  that  Japan  could  not 
reduce  her  navy  while  that  of  the  United 
States  was  being  increased,  brought 
again  before  the  world's  eyes  the  vision 
of  the  "  yellow  peril  "  which  so  many  of 
the  Western  nations  have  now  come  to 
accept  as  Japan's  true  face.  The  Japa- 
nese have  long  protested  against  the 
picture  of  duplicity,  aggression  and  mil- 
itarism for  which  Japan's  dealings  with 
China,  particularly,  have  furnished  the 
material.  Nowhere  has  this  charge  been 
discussed  more  earnestly  than  in  a  long 
article  by  the  Japanese  Premier  himself, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chuwo,  the  organ 
of  the  Seiyukai,  or  Government,  Party 
in  Tokio,  shortly  prior  to  Nov.  10. 

Premier  Hara  denies  sweepingly  that 
Japan  is  militaristic,  that  she  is  aggres- 
sive, tyrannical  or  inconsiderate  of  the 
world's  interests.  Japan's  whole  course 
in  the  war,  he  says,  proved  that  Japan 
was    disinterested    and    self-sacrificing. 


By  Japan's  support  in  the  East  the  En- 
tente was  freed  from  anxiety  as  to  what 
might  happen  in  the  Far  East.  In  this 
loyal  support  Japan  never  wavered.  Re- 
garding Japan's  dealings  with  China, 
Premier  Hara  has  this  to  say: 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  say  that  there 
has  been  no  cause  for  misunderstandings 
as  regards  affairs  with  China  in  the  past, 
but  that  was  a  question  of  the  ability  of 
the  men  in  power  at  the  time.  It  was  ::ot 
due  to  any  of  the  traditional  principles 
of  Japan.  That  the  results  of  the  deals 
with  China  were  not  such  as  a  section 
of  Americans  have  understood  them  to 
be  is  a  matter  which  hps  now  been 
brought  home  clearly  to  the  people  of  the 
world.    Of  that  I  am  firmly  convinced. 

The  ill-effect  of  the  Shantung  con- 
troversy upon  American  public  opinion 
has  been  many  times  admitted  by  Japan. 
In  discussing  the  anti-Japanese  legisla- 
tion of  California  the  Asashi  Shimbun 
on  Nov.  18  suggested  that  the  Shantung 
problem  be  decided,  as  the  Chinese  de- 
sired, by  international  arbitration. 
Japan,  the  newspaper  declared,  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  such  a  course.  This 
meant,  of  course,  the  arbitrament  of  the 
League   of   Nations,   which   the   Chinese 
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Government  was  making  all  preparations 
to  seek. 

The  Japanese  press  during  the  latter 
half  of  November  continued  to  adopt  a 
tone  of  pacification  in  discussing  the 
California  Exclusion  act.  This  change 
of  tone  was  said  to  be  inspired  directly 
by  the  Government.  The  vehement  ora- 
tory displayed  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
2,000  Japanese  students  in  Tokio  on  Nov. 
18  in  discussing  the  sensational  topic, 
"  Shall  Japan  Fight  America  ?  "  pro- 
duced no  great  impression,  and  ap- 
parently the  audience  was  very  much 
divided  on  the  expediency  of  a  recourse 
to  force.  Some  speakers  contrasted 
America's  strength  and  preparedness 
with  Japan's  comparative  weakness. 
Another  suggested  that  other  Western 
nations  might  combine  with  America 
against  Japan. 

Dr.  T.  Iyenaga,  Director  of  the  East 
and  West  News  Bureau,  in  an  address 
delivered  in  New  York  on  Nov.  21,  de- 
clared the  California  Land  Ownership 
act  to  be  both  "  unwise  and  futile,"  as  it 
would  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  living 
in  California,  would  lead  to  Japanese 
humiliation  and  strained  feelings,  and 
could  easily  be  circumvented  by  resource- 
ful California  lawyers.  The  question  of 
Japanese  immigration  had  been  settled, 
he  said,  by  the  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment," under  which  Japan  had  restricted 
the  westerly  movement  of  her  nationals, 
despite  the  serious  problem  presented  by 
the  great  increase  of  Japanese  popula- 
tion; this  had  assumed  the  density  of  376 
per  square  mile,  a  condition  second  only 
to  Holland,  with  the  inhabitants  obtain- 
ing their  food  from  an  area  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  per  capita. 

Negotiations  at  Washington  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  Japanese 
representatives  continued.  It  was  un- 
derstood, toward  the  end  of  November, 
that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the 
drafting  of  a  new  treaty  with  Japan 
which  embodied  conditions  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  This  report  brought 
from  Governor  Thomas  E.  Campbell  of 
Arizona  a  telegram  of  protest  addressed 
to  Secretary  of  State  Colby  on  Nov.  27. 
The  Governor  cited  alleged  Japanese  ef- 
forts to  control  foodstuffs  on  the  Pacific 


Coast.  Mr.  Colby  replied  that  all  the 
points  urged  by  the  Governor  were  re- 
ceiving studious  and  open-minded  con- 
sideration, though  the  negotiations, 
which  were  informal  and  tentative,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  point  of  discussion 
and  formal  consideration. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  treaty,  it 
was  stated  in  Washington,  was  to  give 
Japanese  subjects  in  the  United  States 
equal  rights  with  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  other  nations,  this  to  be  com- 
bined with  a  new  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  supplementing  and  modifying  the 
Root-Takahira  agreement  in  such  a  way 
as  to  placate  American  sentiment. 

Motokichi  Takahashi,  member  of  the 
Japanese  Parliament,  who  had  come  to 
the  United  States  with  a  colleague  to 
study  the  situation,  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  at  Seattle  on  Nov.  27. 

The  Japanese  population  of  the  three 
Pacific  States — California,  Oregon  and 
Washington — according  to  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Census  Bureau  on  Nov.  16, 
has  increased  at  a  slower  rate  since  1910 
than  it  did  between  1900  and  1910.  In 
Hawaii,  however,  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided increase,  and  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  islands  is  Japanese.  The 
number  of  Japanese  women  in  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  Hawaii  in 
1920  showed  a  heavy  gain  over  1910, 
both  in  totals  and  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  male  Japanese.  The  total 
Japanese  population  of  California  was 
fixed  at  70,196,  an  increase  of  69.7  per 
cent,  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Japanese  Government  announced 
on  Dec.  4  that  it  had  decided  to  insist 
on  joint  control  of  the  cable  lines  be- 
tween Shanghai,  Guam  and  the  Island  of 
Yap,  and  to  resist  the  demand  of  the 
United  States  for  complete  control.  This 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
controversy,  which  had  not  yet  been 
settled  when  these  pages  went  to  press. 

The  Tokio  Cabinet  on  Nov.  30  ap- 
proved the  budget  for  1921-22,  totaling 
1,562,000,000  yen  (about  $178,000,000). 
Of  this  vast  sum,  738,000,000  yen  (about 
$369,000,000)  was  for  armaments.  The 
navy  budget  totaled  498,000,000  yen 
(about  $249,000,000),  of  which  144,000,- 
000  yen  (about  $72,000,000)  was  for  new 
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construction.  The  army  estimate  was 
245,000,000  yen  (about  $122,500,000). 
Naval  construction  was  being  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

According  to  an  announcement  made 
by  the  Japanese  War  Office  on  Dec. 
7,  the  Japanese  casualties  to  date 
among  the  Japanese  troops  engaged  in 
fighting  the  Bolsheviki  in  Siberia  to- 
taled 1,437  men  killed  in  action  and 
586  deaths  from  illness.  The  records 
further  showed  that  1,522  men  had  been 
wounded  in  the  fighting.  A  Moscow 
wireless  of  Dec.  4  stated  that  in  revenge 
for  the  crushing  of  the  anti-Bolshevist 
forces  of  General  Semenov — recently  led 
across  the  Manchurian  frontier  by  two 
of  Semenov's  former  officers — the  Jap- 
anese had  seized  the  seacoast  and  closed 
the  Manchurian  frontier  to  the  Russian 
Far  Eastern  Republic. 

On  the  Japanese  commercial  depres- 
sion, E.  F.  Crow,  Commercial  Counselor 
to  the  British  Embassy  in  Tokio,  issued 
a  report  early  in  December,  describing 
the  situation  as  even  more  acute  in  Kobe 
and  Osaka  than  in  the  north.  There 
was  little  hope  of  improvement  before 
Spring.  Whatever  improvement  might 
then  be  forthcoming  would  depend  on 
conditions  in  America. 

Mr.   Crow  held  that,  in   spite  of  the 


pessimistic  views  of  many  competent 
judges,  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
financially  sound.  Notwithstanding  the 
heavy  adverse  trade  balance,  he  reported 
the  yen  to  be  worth  nearly  3s.,  instead 
6f  2s.  ^d.,  the  par  rate  of  exchange. 
This  fact  and  the  large  and  steady  im- 
ports of  gold,  which  exceed  120,000,000 
yen  (approximately  £17,000,000)  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  proved  the 
sound  basis  of  Japanese  finances. 
Causes  of  the  continued  high  rate  of  ex- 
change were  two — the  manner  in  which 
Japanese  exchange  follows  the  cross- 
rate  between  England  and  America  and 
the  fact  that,  whereas  in  normal  times 
bankers  finance  exports  by  imports, 
they  must  now  find  cash  for  the  export 
business,  because  importers  now  have  to 
get  their  bills  renewed,  as  they  cannot 
meet  them  at  maturity. 

He  found  a  great  cause  of  the  present 
depression  in  the  unbridled  speculation 
during  the  boom,  notably  in  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  yarn.  There  was  a  heavy 
importation  in  excess  of  requirements 
during  the  war  and  after,  so  that  today 
cotton  mills  and  cotton  merchants  are 
holding  1,360,000  bales.  Much  of  this 
was  bought  at  extremely  high  prices,  and 
must  bear  a  loss  of  about  50  per  cent. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  commodities. 


Famine  and  Corruption  in  China 

Fifteen  Million  People  Doomed  to  Starve  While  the  Government 
Is  Engrossed  in  Selfish  Quarrels 


CHINA 

CHINA'S  internal  troubles  underwent 
little  improvement.  The  hopes 
raised  by  the  military  defeat  of  the 
pro-Japanese  Anfu  Party  in  July  have 
already  shown  themselves  unfounded. 
The  militarist  grip  on  the  country  has 
not  been  loosened,  the  troops  have  not 
been  disbanded,  the  corruption  of  the 
Government  officials  has  gone  on  apace. 
All  the  fine  promises  made  by  Chang 
Tso-lin,  the  Manchurian  commander, 
who  took  the  leading  part  in  overthrow- 
ing the  Anfu  forces,  failed  to  material- 


ize; all  talk  of  drawing  up  a  new  Con- 
stitution was  dropped,  and  Chang  Tso- 
lin  bent  all  his  endeavors  to  undermin- 
ing the  influence  of  his  co-belligerent, 
Tsao-kun,  Governor  of  the  capital  Prov- 
ince of  Chih-li,  who  sought  to  become 
dictator.  This  rivalry  between  the  two 
victorious  Generals  boded  another  civil 
war  if  a  crisis  came. 

Meanwhile  the  Government,  harassed 
by  debt  and  militarism  on  all  sides, 
heard  with  alarm  that  General  Hsu  Shu- 
cheng,  who  had  led  the  Anfu  Party  to 
defeat   in   July,   had    escaped   from    the 
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Japanese  Legation  in  Peking,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge.  He  is  called  "  Little 
Hsu,"  to  distinguish  him  from  President 
Hsu.  In  August  last  the  Japanese  Min- 
ister in  Peking  had  replied  to  a  Chinese 
protest  at  the  harboring  of  the  Anfu 
leaders  by  citing  the  international  law 
of  refuge,  and  promising  to  intern  the 
refugees.  General  Hsu  was  reported  to 
liave  left  Peking  in  a  Japanese  uniform, 
and  in  company  with  several  Japanese 
officers,  because  of  the  alleged  activity 
of  the  Anfuites,  both  at  Urga  (Mongo- 
lia) and  in  Southern  China.  The  Japa- 
nese officially  warned  the  Consuls  of 
other  nations  not  to  lend  any  assistance 
to  General  Hsu.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
over,  as  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 
pointed  out,  the  Japanese  Legation  did 
not  give  notification  of  General  Hsu's 
**  escape "  until  two  days  after  he  had 
departed. 

Strong  anti-Japanese  feeling  was  evi- 
denced by  a  parade  of  students  in  Peking 
on  Nov.  17  in  protest  against  the  action 
of  Japan  in  sending  troops  to  Manchuria 
to  suppress  large  bands  of  Korean  and 
Bolshevist  bandits  operating  around 
Hunchun. 

No  obvious  progress  was  made  to- 
ward the  settlement  of  the  civil  war 
that  has  prevailed  so  many  months  be- 
tween the  Peking  and  Canton  Govern- 
ments. One  rebel  faction  held  Canton; 
another,  headed  by  Sun  Yat-sen,  the 
first  President  of  the  republic,  and  now 
the  principal  opponent  of  the  Peking 
Government,  remained  established  in 
Shanghai.  He  and  his  associates,  rebels 
against  the  former  Canton  Government, 
continued  their  plans  to  overthrow  the 
allegedly  "  pro-Japanese "  Government 
of  the  northern  capital. 

The  famine  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  northern  provinces  continued  through 
November  and  December,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  improvement,  despite  funds 
raised  by  the  Government  and  various 
relief  agencies.  Millions  were  facing 
starvation.  Thousands  were  destitute, 
homeless,  subsisting  on  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees ;  whole  families  were  com- 
mitting suicide;  babies  were  being  sold. 
Virtually  no  help  was  expected  by  the 
relief  associations  from  the  Peking  Gov- 


ernment, owing  to  political  manoeuvring 
and  ubiquitous  graft.  &.  correspondent, 
writing  on  Nov.  28,  said: 

American  and  European  onlookers  re- 
strain their  feelings  with  much  difficulty 
at  seeing  millions  willfully  doomed  to  die 
while  opulent,  scheming  mandarins  add 
more  concubines  and  buy  new  palaces 
while  they  connive  with  oily  tongues  at 
getting  their  greedy  hands  on  the  dollars 
offered  by  sympathetic  Americans  for  the 
starving  people.  The  waste  of  money  in 
utter  indifference  to  the  dying  is  seen  on 
every  street.  Only  last  Sunday  a  funeral 
passed  the  door  of  my  hotel  in  Tientsin.* 
It  was  that  of  General  Li  Shun,  who 
willed  $500,000  for  the  famine  sufferers 
through  the  Chih-li  Commission,  which 
deems  $280,000  sufficient,  and  so  far 
nothing  has  been  done  toward  accounting 
for  the  balance.  The  pageant  was  a  mile 
long,  and  more  than  1,000  hired  paraders 
hi  gorgeous  costumes  carried  paper  horses 
and  dozens  of  great  paper  palaces,  signi- 
fying the  great  wealth  of  the  deceased, 
with  sheaves  of  imitation  gold  and  silver 
money.  The  catafalque,  containing  the 
body  in  a  huge  coffin,  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  hundred  men  dressed  in 
scarlet  and  gold.  Behind  the  catafalque 
were  fifty  hired  waiters.  *  *  *  And  at 
the  very  same  corner  that  same  morning 
was  found  the  corpse  of  a  refugee  who 
died  of  starvation  in  the  night. 

A  session,  held  in  Peking  Dec.  10,  of 
all  the  relief  societies  reported  that  at 
least  15,000,000  persons  would  starve  to 
death  in  China  this  Winter;  that  efforts 
of  relief  committees,  missionaries,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  Government 
projects  could  save  only  500,000.  The 
blame  for  this  condition  was  laid  upon 
the  present  tottering  Government,  whose 
chances  of  extending  relief  would  be 
lessened,  even  if  General  Chang  Tso-lin 
should  win  in  the  impending  election. 
His  victory  would  only  increase  the 
power  of  the  military.  Matters  were 
complicated  by  the  rival  republic  set  up 
in  the  south  by  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Wu 
Ting-fang. 

This  Peking  relief  conference  decided 
to  urge  foreign  diplomats  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  have  banks  advance  against  a 
surcharge  of  taxes,  and  distribute  the 
funds  through  international  committees 
or  a  control  committee  representing  each. 
Outside  effort  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, both  to  save  the  best  of  China's 
population   and   to   bring  moral   suasion 
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on  the  Cabinet  to  do  something  before  it 
was  too  late. 

On  Dec.  9,  the  day  before  this  Peking 
report,  President  Wilson  issued  a  state- 
ment asking  the  American  people  to  re- 
spond promptly  and  generously  to  the 
"  appealing  cry  for  help  "  from  the  dis- 


tricts where  some  30,000,000  Chinese  are 
seriously  affected  by  the  crop  failure. 
He  named  a  nation-wide  committee  to 
bring  about  the  most  effective  collec- 
tion of  funds,  designating  Thomas  W. 
Lamont  as  Chairman  and  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  Norman  H.  Davis  as 
Treasurer. 


Mexico  Under  a  New  President 

Inauguration    of    General     Obregon    Attended     by    Prominent 

Americans — The  New  Cabinet 

[Period  Ended  Dec.  15,  1920] 


MEXICO 

GENERAL  ALVARO  OBREGON 
was  inaugurated  President  of 
Mexico  at  three  minutes  past 
midnight  on  the  morning  of  Dec. 
1,  in  the  Congressional  Hall  in  Mexico 
City.  He  arrived  arm  in  arm  with 
the  retiring  President,  de  la  Huerta, 
who,  on  entering,  took  off  the  three- 
colored  band  of  silk  worn  by  Presi- 
dents" across  the  chest  and  placed  it 
upon  General  Obregon.  Alter  taking 
the  oath  the  new  President  drove  to 
the  Palace  through  streets  lined  with 
cheering  people,  who  paraded  until 
dawn.  The  inauguration  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  banquet  given  by  the  Mayor 
of  Mexico  City,  Rafael  Zubaran,  in 
honor  of  foreign  visitors,  and  in  the 
morning  President  Obregon  held  a  re- 
ception in  the  National  Palace,  shaking 
hands  with  ten  thousand  persons  who 
passed  through  the  hall. 

Five  American  Governors  of  States 
and  many  Americans  of  distinction  in 
civil  life  were  present.  George  T.  Sum- 
merlin,  Under  States-Charge  d'Affaires, 
attended  the  inauguration,  as  did  the 
similar  representatives  of  Japan,  China, 
Sweden,  Uruguay,  Cuba,  Peru,  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  Argentine  Am- 
bassador and  the  Ministers  of  Chile, 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain  and  Belgium  were 
present,  while  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Costa   Rica,    Honduras,    and    Nicaragua 


sent  special  delegations.  A  number  of 
American  aviators  arrived  by  air  from 
El  Paso,  a  distance  of  1,300  miles,  to 
attend  the  ceremonies. 

The  President  entertained  three  thou- 
sand Mexicans  and  Americans  in  Cha- 
pultepec  Park  at  an  open-air  luncheon 
on  Dec.  3.  A  letter  written  by  President- 
elect Harding  to  members  of  the  Arizona 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  expressing  hope 
of  cordial  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  was  handed  to  President  Obre- 
gon. Questioned  with  regard  to  his  pol- 
icy, the  President  was  perfectly  frank  in 
declaring  that  he  would  not  allow  Mexi- 
co's Constitution  to  be  rewritten  by  a 
foreign  power.  Articles  15  and  27,  he 
said,  would  not  be  abrogated,  but  a  com- 
mission would  be  appointed  to  regulate 
their  application,  which  would  not  be 
retroactive,  and  there  would  be  no  con- 
fiscation. The  country  was  at  peace,  the 
national  budget  had  been  equalized,  and 
an  approach  to  financial  stability  made. 
Labor  was  one  of  the  greatest  problems, 
and  President  Obregon  declared  that  the 
workers  had  a  right  to  fight  for  better 
conditions,  and  he  would  lend  all  pos- 
sible aid  to  them  if  they  acted  within  law 
and  order.  He  has  already  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  bill  establishing  a  system  of  pen- 
sions and  insurance  policies  for  em- 
ployes who  have  grown  old  in  service  or 
become  disabled  through  their  work. 
Certain  wage  increases  are  also  pro- 
posed. 
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Following  the  inauguration  President 
Obregon  announced  his  Cabinet,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Secretary  of  Gobernacion  (Interior),  Gen- 
eral Elias  Calles,  Minister  of  War  in  the 
last  Cabinet. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Cuth- 
berto  Hidalgo. 

Secretary   of  the  Treasury,   Adolfo  de  la 
Huerta,   the  retiring  President. 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Benjamin  Hill. 
Secretary    of    Agriculture,    General    An- 
tonio Villareal. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Rafael 
Zubaran-Campany,  formerly  Minister  to 
Germany. 

Secretary  of  Public  Works,  Pasquale 
Rubio. 

While  Brazil  on  Dec.  5  and  Japan  on 
Dec.  1  recognized  the  new  Mexican  Ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  held  off. 
Mr.  Summerlin  attended  Obregon's  in- 
auguration in  his  personal  capacity,  and 
not  as  American  Charge  d'Affaires. 
When  Roberto  Pesqueira,  Mexican  con- 
fidential agent,  left  Washington  for  Mex- 
ico City  on  Nov.  25,  he  carried  with  him 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Colby,  agreeing 
with  his  suggestions  for  a  joint  arbitra- 
tion commission  to  settle  damage  claims 
and  for  a  commission  to  draft  a  treaty 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Mexican  consular  agents  on  the  border 
were  directed  by  Senor  Pesqueira  not  to 
vise  the  passport  of  Senator  Fall  of  New 
Mexico  for  his  proposed  visit  to  attend 
the  inauguration,  fearing  for  his  per- 
sonal safety  because  of  his  well-known 
animosity  toward  Mexico.  This  aroused 
resentment  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially among  interventionists,  and  the 
order  was  rescinded  by  the  Mexican 
Government.  Senator  Fall  solved  the 
difficulty  by  remaining  away. 

The  new  Government  of  Mexico  is 
anti-militaristic  and  has  reduced  the 
army  from  150,000  to  50,000  men.  The 
100,000  dismissed  were  given  their  choice 
between  land  ownership  and  good  jobs 
in  factories.  Most  of  them  chose  the 
former.  Education  is  made  universal, 
compulsory  and  free.  There  is  no  tuition 
charge,  not  even  in  the  schools  of.  law 
and  medicine.  School  kitchens  have  been 
established,  and  it  is  intended  to  dis- 
tribute free  schoolbooks.  These  im- 
provements are  being  paid  for  out  of 
money  saved  by  reducing  the  army,  the 


amount  having  been  transferred  from 
the  War  to  the  Educational  Department. 
Co-operative  societies  are  being  formed 
to  stop  profiteering  in  food.  Home- 
steaders are  encouraged  to  take  up  pub- 
lic lands. 

Despite  these  signs  of  progress,  there 
have  been'  serious  labor  troubles  in  Mex- 
ico. The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  strike  of  the  Coahuila  coal  miners, 
who  walked  out  on  Oct.  11,  demanding 
a  wage  increase  of  100  per  cent.  The 
Government  investigated  and  advised 
the  owners  to  grant  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent.  The  latter  refused,  the  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  mines,  and  the 
men  returned  to  work.  Finally,  the  pro- 
prietors gave  in  and  the  mines  were  re- 
turned with  the  warning  that  if  enough 
fcoal  were  not  produced  to  revive  para- 
lyzed dependent  industries  the  Govern- 
ment would  again  take  charge. 

The  Vera  Cruz  dock  strike  was  settled 
by  Government  intervention  in  the  same 
way.  The  State  took  charge  and  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  operate  the 
docks  until  acceptable  terms  were  nego- 
tiated between  the  laborers  and  the  ship- 
ping interests;  meanwhile  the  men  re- 
turned to  their  work. 

Seventy-two  silver  mines  in  the  States 
of  Chihuahua,  Durango  and  Aguas  Cali- 
entes  were  closed  down,  not  on  account 
of  labor  troubles,  but  because  of  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  silver.  On  Nov.  28  it 
was  announced  that  the  mines  of  the 
Cananea  Copper  Company,  the  largest 
American-owned  copper  concern  in  So- 
nora,  would  be  closed  on  Dec.  15,  owing 
to  the  poor  demand  for  copper. 

A  small  band  of  Mexican  rebels  crossed 
from  Texas  on  Nov.  22  and  raided 
Ranirez,  in  Tamaulipas.  Troops  sent  in 
pursuit  failed  to  catch  them.  A  Colonel 
with  ten  men  attacked  a  small  village 
near  Monterey  a  few  days  later,  but  was 
captured  and  shot.  A  sequel  to  the  fatal 
shooting  in  the  capitol  of  Tabasco,  noted 
in  Current  History  for  November,  was 
the  seizure  of  the  State  offices  by  sup- 
porters of  Carlos  Green,  the  deposed 
Governor,  who  is  now  awaiting  trial  in 
prison  in  Mexico  City.  The  Federal  Sen- 
ate has  not  yet  confirmed  his  successor. 

Francisco  Cardenas,  formally  charged 
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with  the  murder  of  President  Madero, 
was  arrested  in  Guatemala  City  and,  it 
was  announced  on  Nov.  27,  would  be  sent 
to  Mexico  City  for  trial.  Charges  against 
William  O.  Jenkins,  American  Consular 
Agent  in  Pueblo,  accused  of  complicity 
in  his  own  kidnapping,  have  been  dis- 
missed by  the  Superior  Court ;  he  was  re- 
leased on  Dec.  5,  when  he  announced  his 
intention  of  taking  his  family  from  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  to  reside  in  Mexico. 

Petitions  asking  for  concessions  to 
build  an  oil  pipe  line  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  were  rejected  on  Nov.  18, 
and  it  was  announced  that  if  such  a  line 
is  built  the  construction  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
thus  avoiding  tribute  to  monopoly.  Ex- 
ports of  oil  for  the  year  will  be  about 
130,000,000  barrels,  in  comparison  with 
78,000,000  last  year.  There  is  prospect 
of  a  fair  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
American  oil  companies,  many  of  whom 
SefLor  Pesqueira  asserted  had  acquired 
huge  tracts  of  land  by  dealing  in  a 
questionable  way  with  Mexican  Govern- 
ment officials.  Graft  is  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the  trouble. 

An  amended  revenue  bill  proposes  an 
increase  of  the  taxes  on  oil,  on  land  and 
on  inheritances  to  make  up  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  stamp  tax  on  sales,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  tax  on  production.    An 


income  tax  was  first  proposed,  but  aban- 
doned, owing  to  popular  clamor  and  the 
further  objection  that  it  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  earned  and  unearned 
incomes. 

Mexico's  trade  with  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  $160,000,000  in  1910 
to  $340,000,000  in  1920,  or  93  per  cent, 
of  her  total  foreign  trade,  in  comparison 
with  68  per  cent,  ten  years  ago.  In  this 
respect,  says  a  writer  in  Two  Americas, 
trade  figures  of  most  Central  and  South 
American  republics  will  show  a  more  or 
less  parallel  trend;  i.  e.,  an  increase  in 
their  volume  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  that  with 
Europe.  All  in  all,  the  writer  says,  there 
is  practically  no  country  in  the  world 
that  can  offer  greater  opportunities  for 
American  trade  than  Mexico. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  Mexico  to 
attract  immigration,  as  every  immigrant 
is  considered  a  prospective  addition  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Arrangements 
have  just  been  made  for  the  settlement 
of  more  than  10,000  Russian  Mennonites 
in  the  States  of  Campeche,  Tabasco  and 
Oaxaca.  Mexico  is  also  planning  the 
creation  of  free  zones  to  attract  com- 
merce on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sides,  intending  to  establish  free  ports 
at  Guaymas  and  Salina  Cruz  on  the  west 
coast  and  Puerto  Mexico  on  the  east. 


A  Historic  Wreck  as  an  International  Gift 


THE  wreck  of  the  British  ship  Vin- 
dictive, which  was  sunk  during  the 
war  in  an  attempt  to  block  the  harbor 
of  Ostende,  and  which  has  since  been 
raised,  was  formally  presented  by  Great 
Britain  to  Belgium  on  Nov.  11,  1920. 
Several  high  British  and  Belgian  cffi- 
cials  were  present  at  the  ceremony  of 
presentation;  among  them  was  Commo- 
dore Young,  who  served  in  the  Vindictive 
at  Zeebrugge  Mole,  and  was  severely 
wounded.  The  Burgomaster  welcomed 
the  visitors  and  recalled  the  tragic  nigh't 
when  the  vessel  was  sunk.  He  declared 
that  the  deeds  of  the  devoted  men  killed 
on  this  daring  adventure  would  never  be 
forgotten. 


Commodore  Young  made  a  short 
address  eulogizing  the  men  of  the 
Vindictive.  He  then  formally  presented 
the  picturesque  and  historic  wreck  to 
Belgium  in  the  name  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  gift  was  accepted  by  M. 
Pierard,  Director  General  of  Marine.  The 
band  played  the  British  National 
Anthem,  a  salvo  of  twenty-one  guns  was 
fired,  and  the  British  flag  on  the  Vindic- 
tive was  hauled  down.  A  boatload  of 
Belgian  sailors  then  boarded  the  vessel 
and  placed  on  its  deck  a  wreath,  in- 
scribed, "  From  Belgium  to  the  heroes  of 
the  Vindictive/  The  playing  of  the 
Brabanconne — the  Belgian  National  An- 
them— ended  the  ceremony. 


A  Central  American  Confederation 

Preliminary  Agreement  for  a  Union 
of     the     Five     Republics     Adopted 


FORMATION  of  a  Central  American 
confederation  consisting  of  the 
five  republics  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  delegates  from  Guatemala,  Sal- 
vador, -Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  according  to  information  received 
by  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
on  Dec.  8.  Officers  of  the  confederation 
were  elected  and  machinery  of  the  or- 
ganization, it  was  stated,  would  be  put 
in  motion  at  an  early  date. 

The  Presidents  of  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua and  Salvador  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Guatemala,  with  Dr.  Alberto 
Echain  of  Costa  Rica,  met  at  Amapala, 
Honduras,  on  Nov.  19,  to  confer  on  the 
project.  Willing  Spencer,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Legation,  and  Don  Pedro 
Quartin,  Spanish  Minister  to  Central 
America,  also  were  present.  President 
Gutierrez  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
proposed  union,  which  he  hoped  to  see 
a  fact  by  the  centenary  of  independence 
on  Sept.  15,  1921.  Representatives  of 
Honduras,  he  said,  had  been  instructed 
to  treat  as  a  preliminary  fact  the  po- 
litical union  of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 
Those  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  also 
were  in  conference  with  them  and  with 
delegates  of  Costa  Rica  at  San  Jose  in 
the  latter  State.  A  dispatch  from  San 
Jose  on  Dec.  10  announced  further 
progress  in  drafting  the  proposed  com- 
pact. 

COSTA  RICA— Dr.  Octavio  Beeche, 
the  first  diplomatic  representative  Costa 
Rica  has  had  at  Washington  since  early 
in  the  war,  was  received  by  President 
Wilson  on  Nov.  29.  The  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  was  overthrown  on  Jan.  27, 
1917,  by  Federico  Tinoco,  who  was  al- 
leged to  have  been  bribed  by  a  group  of 
Americans  to  oust  President  Gonzalez  in 
order  that  opposition  to  oil  concessions 
they  desired  might  be  removed.  The 
United  States  broke  off  relations  because 
the  new  Government  did  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  people.    In  August,  1919, 


Tinoco  left  the  country,  and  the  next 
month  his  Government  fell  and  Julio 
Acosta  was  elected  President.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  Tinoco  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many, Costa  Rica  was  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

GUATEMALA— Estraaa  Cabrera,  de- 
posed President  of  Guatemala,  on  Nov. 
22  asked  the  good  offices  of  President 
Wilson  to  obtain  his  release  from  prison 
on  the  ground  that  for  twenty  years  he 
had  been  a  consistent  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  that  his  imprisonment 
was  affecting  his  health.  Dr.  Julio  Bi- 
nachi,  Guatemalan  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  was  received  by  President  Wilson 
on  Nov.  29.  He  represents  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Oarlos  Herrera  and  denies 
reports  of  an  impending  revolution. 

SAVADOR — Importation  of  luxuries 
after  Jan.  1  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
Government  of  Salvador.  Among  the 
articles  barred  are  automobiles,  bicycles, 
shoes,  beer,  hats  for  women  and  children, 
silks,  tobacco  and  wines. 

PANAMA  —  During  President-elect 
Harding's  visit  to  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  City  of  Panama  a  memorial  signed 
by  250  citizens  of  Colon  was  presented 
to  him,  protesting  against  the  American 
policy  along  the  boundaries  of  the  Canal 
strip  and  declaring  that  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  enlarge  its  territorial 
holdings  and  sphere  of  influence  in  Cen- 
tral America  by  unjustifiable  methods. 
The  document  compared  these  methods 
with  those  employed  in  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo,  and  asserted  that  Panama's 
sovereignty  was  being  crushed  little  by 
little.  To  this  Mr.  Harding  made  no  re- 
ply. He  did  give  attention,  however,  to 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  to  a  movement  under 
way  by  some  Panamans  to  make  dry  the 
cities  of  Colon  and  Panama,  whence  a 
good  deal  of  liquor  has  found  its  way 
into  the  Zone. 


The  Troubles  of  Cuba  and  Haiti 


WEST    INDIES 

THE  question  of  laying  a  cable  by  the 
Western  Union  from  the  Barbados 
Islands  to  Florida  has  attracted  in- 
ternational interest,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government  pre- 
vented the  work  by  force.  Washington 
contends  that  the  line  was  to  be  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with 
the  system  of  the  Western  Telegraph 
Company,  a  British  corporation,  which 
has  a  monopoly  for  interport  cables  in 
Brazil.  On  account  of  this  monopoly 
feature  a  permit  was  denied.  It  is  stated 
that  the  company  can  land  the  line  in 
Cuba,  which  is  already  connected  with 
lines  to  New  York. 

CUBA — Financial  conditions  are  the 
chief  concern  in  Cuba,  where  the  situa- 
tion is  brought  home  to  every  individual 
by  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Sugar  is 
again  24  cents  a  pounds  shoes  $28  a  pair 
and  silk  shirts  $30  each.  Owing  to  the 
moratorium,  which  was  extended  from 
Dec.  1  to  Jan.  1,  there  is  little  credit,  and 
cash  must  be  paid  for  everything  bought. 
Another  inconvenience  is  the  absence  of 
all  paper  currency,  except  American  bills. 
Eighty  ships  at  a  time  are  tied  up  in 
Havana  Harbor.  The  remedy  would  be 
a  foreign  loan.  About  eleven  million 
dollars  has  been  borrowed  by  sugar-mill 
owners  and  others  from  the  New  York 
National  City  Bank,  but  it  is  stated  that 
at  least  $50,000,000  more  is  needed.  Al- 
bert Rathbone,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  named  by  the 
State  Department  to  go  to  Cuba,  at  her 
request,  as  financial  adviser  to  look  over 
the  ground  and  consider  possibilities  of 
a  loan  by  American  bankers;  any  such 
loan  must  be  approved  by  the  Cuban 
Congress,  which  met  on  Dec.  14. 

Liberal  members,  who  have  prevented 
a  quorum  in  the  House  owing  to  the  split 
over  the  Presidential  nominations,  ex- 
plained in  Current  History  for  Decem- 
ber, agreed  to  attend  the  session,  follow- 
ing a  conference  between  President  * 
Menocal  and  former  President  Gomez.  A 


committee  which  came  to  Washington  to 
protest  against  the  election  of  Dr. 
Alfredo  Zayas  was  informed  that  the 
State  Department  would  not  pass  judg- 
ment on  any  appeal  unless  all  require- 
ments of  Cuban  law  regarding  filing 
complaints  with  the  Cuban  Electoral 
Board  are  first  fulfilled. 

HAITI — President  Dartiguenave  in  a 
statement  issued  on  Nov.  13  severely  at- 
tacked the  American  civil  administration 
in  Haiti  of  Minister  Bailly  Blanchard 
and  John  Mcllhenny,  financial  adviser. 
He  charged  them  with  withholding  the 
salaries  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  because  the  Government  re- 
fused to  approve  a  clause  in  the  contract 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  foreign  gold.  Many 
projects  for  the  financial,  agricultural 
and  educational '  improvements  of  the 
island  met  their  opposition  or  were  not 
considered.  Instead  of  being  an  adviser, 
he  said,  Mr.  Mcllhenny  had  taken  entire 
control  of  public  accountability.  The 
President  urged  that  the  American  Min- 
ister remain  within  his  diplomatic  func- 
tions and  that  American  military  forces 
refrain  from  intervening  in  administra- 
tive and  judicial  affairs. 

American  business  men  say  that  97 
per  cent,  of  Haitians  are  satisfied  with 
American  control,  which  the  native  busi- 
ness and  professional  men- regard  as  the 
only  hope  for  their  country,  and  only  a 
few  politicians  are  dissatisfied.  The 
American  military  view  stands  for  a 
system  of  law  and  order  and  lays  indis- 
criminate killings  to  overzeal  on  the  part 
of  a  few  individuals. 

The  Naval  Court  resumed  its  inquiries 
on  Nov.  19.  Freeman  Lang,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Haitian  prisoners, 
denied  it.  Native  gendarmes  testified 
that  Lang  called  a  prisoner  from  the 
Hinche  jail  and,  after  questioning  him, 
shot  him  while  the  man  was  walking 
quietly  back.  Another  testified  that 
Lang  applied  an  electric  current  to  a 
man  to  make  him  talk  and  that  the  man 
afterward  died  in  prison.     A  native  cor- 
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poral  said  Lang  had  three  prisoners 
brought  out  of  jail  and  shot  them  dead 
in  quick  succession.  Lang  was  allowed 
to  return  to  New  York  on  a  vacation. 

A  young  Haitian  student  testified  that 
his  father,  Gamier  Jean,  was  taken  from 
bed  at  night,  last  year,  to  the  gendar- 
merie office  and  beaten  to  death  by  D. 
Williams.  A  native  gendarme  testified 
he  saw  Williams  beating  Garnier  Jean 
and  declared  the  beating  lasted  two 
hours.     Williams  denied  the  story. 

Hearings  closed  with  the  examination 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Hooker,  who  said  that 
2,000  peaceful  Haitians  had  been  killed 
by  bandits  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
sum  total  of  the  testimony  brought  out 
charges  only  against  Lang  and  Williams. 
Witnesses  of  other  alleged  incidents  are 
said  to  have  been  intimidated,  and  a 
cable  was  sent  by  "  citizens  of  Haiti  "  to 


Secretary  Daniels,  protesting  against  the 
closing  of  the  inquiry. 

SANTO  DOMINGO— Horatio  Blanco 
Tombona,  a  Venezuelan  poet  who  has 
been  living  in  Santo  Domingo  for  sev- 
eral years  owing  to  political  reasons,  and 
who  was  arrested  some  time  ago  by 
American  military  authorities  in  the 
island  because  they  did  not  like  his 
criticisms  of  their  administration,  began 
a  hunger  strike  on  Nov.  23.  As  a  result 
he  was  deported,  arriving  at  Santiago, 
Cuba,  on  Dec.  3. 

A  press  cc  Egress  of  Dominican  news- 
paper men  on  Nov.  29  sent  a  cable  to  the 
press  clubs  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte- 
video protesting  against  American  oc- 
cupation of  Santo  Domingo  and  urging 
Argentine  and  Uruguayan  newspapers  to 
favor  the  reinstatement  of  President 
Henriques  y  Carvajal. 


Friendly  Relations  With  South  America 

Secretary  Colby's  Official  Visit  to  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argen- 
tina— Chile's  Magellan  Celebration 


BAINBRIDGE  COLBY,  Secretary 
of  State,  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads,  on  the  battleship  Florida 
on  Dec.  4,  as  representative  of  President 
Wilson  to  return  the  visits  to  the  United 
States  of  President  Brum  of  Uruguay 
and  President  Pessoa  of  Brazil,  and  alco 
to  visit  President  Irigoyen  in  Buenos 
Aires.  A  number  of  army  and  navy 
officers  and  some  civilians  accompanied 
him.  A  farewell  reception  was  given  to 
the  Secretary  just  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington by  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  As  the  Florida 
steamed  out  to  sea  she  passed  the  Pas- 
tores  inward  bound  with  Senator  Har- 
ding aboard,  and  Secretary  Colby  cour- 
teously sent  him  a  wireless  message  of 
good  wishes. 

BRAZIL — An  agreement  between  Bra- 
zil and  Belgium  was  signed  in  Rio  Ja- 
neiro on  Nov.  13,  under  which  Brazil 
will  open  a  credit  of  approximately  $16,- 
000,000  for  Belgian  purchases  of  Bra- 
zilian goods.     As  the  goods  are  acquired, 


a  corresponding  credit  will  be  opened  at 
the  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  in  Brus- 
sels, for  the  Brazilian  Government  to 
use  either  in  the  purchase  of  Belgian 
goods  or  the  settlement  of  Brazilian 
debts  in  Europe. 

Like  Argentina,  Brazil  is  seeking  im- 
migrants to  develop  the  country.  The 
committee  caring  for  Ukrainian  Jewish 
refugees  in  Bessarabia,  in  November, 
received  an  official  offer  from  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  to  settle  2,500  Jewish 
families  on  public  lands.  It  accepted  the 
offer,  and  is  sending  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  of  the  land. 

Signor  Orlando,  former  Premier  of 
Italy,  is  in  Brazil  as  special  ambassador 
to  take  steps  to  protect  Italian  immi- 
grants and  stimulate  the  influx  of  Ital- 
ians. Next  to  the  Portuguese,  the  Ital- 
ian colony  is  the  largest  in  Brazil. 

ARGENTINA— During  the  last  three 
years  more  persons  have  left  Argentina 
than  have  entered  it,  and  means  are  be* 
ing    considered    to    attract    immigrants 
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now.  This  coincides  with  the  plans  of 
Austria,  a  country  desirous  of  finding 
an  outlet  for  her  starving  population. 
Dr.  M.  Fuchs,  former  Consul  General  at 
Buenos  Aires,  has  returned  there  to  es- 
tablish credits  to  be  used  in  aiding  Aus- 
trian workmen  to  emigrate. 

President  Irigoyen  has  asked  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  against  Government  em- 
ployes using  their  influence  in  favor  of 
private  interests  where  business  trans- 
actions with  the  Government  are  con- 
cerned. 

CHILE— On  Nov.  28,  four  hundred 
years  ago,  the  little  fleet  of  Magellan 
swept  from  the  strait  which  bears  his 
name  into  the  unknown  ocean  which  he 
called  Pacific  and  crossed,  reaching  the 
Philippines,  where  he  met  his  death,  his 
expedition  finally  completing  for  the 
first  time  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  Chile,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
lies  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  therefore  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  November  and 
December  to  the  celebration  of  this 
fourth  centenary.  Many  American  na- 
tions, as  well  as  Great  Britain,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  took  part.  The  festivi- 
ties centred  principally  in  Santiago  and 
Punta  Arenas,  the  latter,  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  strait,  being  the 
world's  southernmost  city.  There  the 
occasion  was  marked  by  the  inauguration 
of  important  public  works  and  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Punta  Arenas 
University.  Curiously  enough,  Spain, 
whose  former  empire  Magellan  had  so 
greatly  expanded,  sent  to  represent  her 
only  a  naturalized  Spaniard,  Don  Fer- 
nando, a  German,  who  had  become  a 
Spaniard  and  received  the  title  of  Infant 
when  he  married  the  Infanta  Maria  Te- 
resa, the  younger  of  the  two  sisters  of 
Alfonso  XIII.  The  United  States  was 
represented  by  a  naval  contingent  in 
command  of  Rear  Admiral  Henry  F. 
Bryan.  It  was  not  until  March  6,  1521, 
that  Magellan  reached  Guam,  and  March 
16    the    Philippines,   meeting   his    death 


there  at  the  hands  of  the  natives  on  April 
27.  The  Magellan  centenary  in  the 
Philippines,  therefore,  will  be  celebrated 
early  next  year. 

Chile  is  again  acquiring  a  handsome 
fleet,  her  navy  having  been  crippled  by 
the  British  commandeering  of  vessels  in 
England  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  battleship  Almirante  Latorre 
and  the  destroyers  Riveros  and  Al- 
mirante Uribe,  acquired  from  the  British 
Admiralty,  left  Plymouth  for  Chile  on 
Nov.  27,  and  the  Santiago  Government 
is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the 
British  battle  cruisers  Indomitable  and 
Inflexible. 

All  the  nitrate  companies  in  Chile,  ex- 
cept those  controlled  in  the  United 
States,  have  joined  the  Nitrate  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  representing  98  per 
cent,  of  the  country's  output. 

PARAGUAY — A  financial  panic  was 
precipitated  in  Paraguay  by  a  run  on 
the  Banco  Mercantil  in  Asuncion.  The 
Bank  of  Spain  and  Paraguay  also  closed 
its  doors.  A  moratorium  of  two  months 
was  declared  on  Nov.  16.  To  remedy  the 
situation  the  Treasury  has  been  author- 
ized to  emit  legal  tender  to  the  amount 
of  30,000,000  pesos  to  form  a  basis  for 
temporary  loans  to  the  banks. 

PERU — Two  Peruvian  Senators,  Grau 
and  Portello,  on  Nov.  13  were  deprived 
of  their  immunity  rights  by  a  vote  of 
17  to  2  in  the  Senate,  and  their  trial  was 
authorized  on  charges  of  being  concerned 
in  a  revolutionary  plot  against  President 
Leguia.  The  Peruvian  Cabinet  resigned 
on  Nov.  24,  no  reason  being  given. 

Peru's  attempt  to  attract  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain  by  the  establishment 
of  an  office  in  London  has  been  stopped, 
the  British  Government  having  asked 
Peru  to  cease  her  propaganda. 

The  Lima  Government,  on  Dec.  1, 
promulgated  a  law  recently  passed  which 
authorizes  the  purchase  of  a  building  to 
be  presented  to  the  American  Embassy. 


CALIFORNIA'S   ALIEN   LAND  LAW 

Text  of  the  Anti-Japanese  Aet  Adopted  by  a  Large  Majority  in 

the  Referendum  Vote 


THE  anti-alien  land  leasing  law  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  California 
for  acceptance  or  rejection  on  Nov. 
2,  1920,  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
446,397.  The  official  figures  of  the  vote 
were:  Yeas,  668,483;  nays,  222,086.  On 
Dec.  10  the  State  Government  formally 
put  the  new  law  into  force.  The  acting 
Governor  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  announcing  that  he  in- 
tended to  exercise  his  "  full  constitu- 
tional power  in  enforcement  of  this 
statute — justly,  of  course,  but  effective- 
ly." The  main  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
prevent  Orientals,  specifically  Japanese, 
from  owning  agricultural  land  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  even  controlling  such  land 
when  it  belongs  to  their  American-born 
children.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
60,000  or  more  Japanese  in  California 
to  lease  land  in  their  own  right  or  on 
behalf  of  their  children,  and  forbids 
evasion  of  the  law  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tion by  the  State.  The  text  of  the  law 
is  as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do 

enaet  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  aliens  eligible  to  citizen- 
ship under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
may  acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  transmit  and 
inherit  real  property  or  any  interest  there- 
in in  this  State  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  All  aliens  other  than  those  men- 
tioned in  Section  1  of  this  act  may  ac- 
quire, possess,  enjoy  and  transfer  real 
property,  or  any  interest  therein,  in  this 
State,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
and  for  the  purpose  prescribed  by  any 
treaty  now  existing  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  nation 
or  country  of  which  such  alien  is  a  citizen 
or  subject  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  Any  company,  association  or  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  this 
or  any  other  State  or  nation,  of  which  a 
majority  of  the  members  are  aliens  other 
than  those  specified  in  Section  1  of  this 
act,  or  in  which  a  majority  of  the  issued 
capital  stock  is  owned  by  such  aliens, 
may  acquire,  possess,  enjoy  and  convey 
real  property,  or  any  interest  therein,  in 
this  State,   in  the  manner  and  to  the  ex- 


tent and  for  the  purposes  prescribed  by 
any  treaty  now  existing  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tion or  country  of  which  such  members  or 
stockholders  are  citizens  or  subjects  and 
not  otherwise.  Hereafter  all  aliens  other 
than  those  specified  in  Section  1  hereof 
may  become  members  of  or  acquire  shares 
of  stock  in  any  company,  association  or 
corporation  that  is  or  may  be  authorized 
to  acquire,  possess,  enjoy  or  convey  ag- 
ricultural land  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  purposes  prescribed 
by  any  treaty  now  existing  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
nation  or  country  of  which  such  alien  is 
a  citizen  or  subject  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  4.  Hereafter  no  alien  mentioned  in 
Section  2  hereof  and  no  company,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  mentioned  in  Sec- 
tion 3  hereof,  may  be  appointed  a  guard- 
ian of  that  portion  of  the  estate  of  a  mi- 
nor which  consists  of  property  which  such 
alien  or  such  company,  association  or  cor- 
poration is  inhibited  from  acquiring,  pos- 
sessing, enjoying  or  transferring  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
public  administrator  of  the  proper  coun- 
ty or  any  other  competent  person  or  cor- 
poration may  be  appointed  guardian  of 
the  estate  of  a  minor  citizen  whose  par- 
ents are  ineligible  to  appointment  under 
the  provisions   of  this  section.    *    *    * 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  term  "  trustee  "  as  used 
in  this  section  means  any  person,  com- 
pany, association  or  corporation  that  as 
guardian,  trustee,  attorney  in  fact  or 
agent,  or  in  any  other  capacity  has  the 
title,  custody  or  control  of  property,  or 
some  interest  therein,  belonging  to  an 
alien  mentioned  in  Section  2  hereof,  or  to 
the  minor  child  of  such  an  alien,  if  the 
property  is  of  such  a  character  that  such 
alien  is  inhibited  from  acquiring,  possess- 
ing, enjoying  or  transferring  it. 

(b)  Annually  on  or  before  the  31st  day 
of  January  every  such  trustee  must  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
California  a,nd  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk  of  each  county  in  which  any  of  the 
property  is  situated,  a  verified  written  re- 
port showing : 

(1)  The  Property,  real  or  personal,  held 
by  him  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  an  alien 
or  minor ; 

(2)  A  statement  showing  the  date  when 
each  item  of  such  property  came  into  his 
possession  or  control ; 

(3)  An  itemized  account  of  all  expendi- 
tures, investments,  rents,  issues  and  prof- 
its in  respect  to  the  administration  and 
control    of  such  property  with  particular 
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reference  to  holdings  otf  corporate  stock 
and  leases,  cropping  contracts  and  other 
agreements  in  respect  to  land  and  the 
handling  or  sale  of  products  thereof. 

(c)  Any  person,  company,  association  or 
corporation  that  violates  any  provision  of 
this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall  he  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court 
in  any  probate  proceeding  that  by  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  heir  or 
devisee  cannot  take  real  property  in  this 
State  or  membership  or  shares  of  stock 
in  a  company,  association  or  corporation 
which,  but  for  said  provisions,  said  heir 
or  devisee  would  take  as  such,  the  court, 
instead  of  ordering  a  distribution  of  such 
property  to  such  heir  or  devisee,  shall  or- 
der a  sale  of  said  property  to  be  made  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law  for  probate 
sales  of  property  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  shall  be  distributed  to  such  heir  or 
devisee  in  lieu  of  such  property. 

Sec.  7.  Any  real  property  hereafter  ac- 
quired in  fee  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  by  any  alien  mentioned 
in  Section  2  of  this  act,  or  by  any  com- 
pany, association  or  corporation  men- 
tioned in  Section  3  of  this  act,  shall 
escheat  to  and  become  and  remain  the 
property  of  the  State  of  California.  The 
Attorney  General  or  District  Attorney  of 
the  proper  county  shall  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  have  the  escheat  of  such  real 
property  adjudged  and  enforced  in  the 
manner  provided  by  Section  474  of  the 
Political  Code  and  Title  8,  Part  III.  of 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  Upon  the 
entry  of  final  judgment  in  such  proceed- 
ings the  title  to  such  real  property  shall 
pass  to  the  State  of  California.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  of  Sections  2 
and  3  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
real  property  hereafter  acquired  in  the 
enforcement  or  in  satisfaction  of  any  lien 
now  existing  upon,  or  interest  in  such 
property,  so  long  as  such  real  property 
so  acquired  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  alien,  company,  association  or  cor- 
poration acquiring  the  same  in  such  man- 
ner. No  alien,  company,  association  or 
corporation  mentioned  in  Section  2  or 
Section  3  thereof  shall  hold  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years  the  possession  of 
any  agricultural  land  acquired  in  the  en- 
forcement of  or  in  satisfaction  of  a  mort- 
gage or  other  lien  hereafter  made  or 
acquired  in  good  faith  to  secure  a  debt. 

Sec.  8.  Any  leasehold  or  other  interest 
in  real  property  less  than  the  fee,  here- 
after acquired  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions oi  Sixa  act  by  any  alien  men- 
tioned in  Section  2  of  this  act,  or  by 
any  company,  association  or  corporation 
mentioned  in  Section  3  of  this  act,  shall 
escheat  v.o  the  State  of  California.     The 


Attorney  General  or  District  Attorney  of 
the  proper  county  shall  institute  proceed- 
ings to  have  such  escheat  adjudged  and 
enforced  as  provided  in  Section  7  of  this 
act.  In  such  proceedings  the  court  shall 
determine  and  adjudge  the  value  of  such 
leasehold  or  other  interest  in  such  real 
property,  and  enter  judgment  for  the  State 
for  the  amount  thereof  together  with 
costs.  Thereupon  the  court  shall  order  a 
sale  of  the  real  property  covered  by  such 
leasehold,  or  other  Interest,  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  Section  1271  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure.  Out  of  the  proceeds 
arising  from  such  sale,  the  amount  of  the 
judgment  rendered  for  the  State  shall  be 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury  and  the 
balance  shall  be  deposited  with  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  court  in  accordance  with 
the  interest  of  the  parties  herein.  Any 
share  of  stock  or  the  interest  of  any 
member  in  a  company,  association  or  cor- 
poration hereafter  acquired  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  this  act 
shall  escheat  to  the  State  of  California. 
Such  escheat  shall  be  adjudged  and  en- 
forced in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in 
this  section  for  the  escheat  of  a  lease- 
hold or  other  interest  in  real  property 
less  than  the  fee. 

Sec.  9.  Every  transfer  of  real  property, 
or  of  an  interest  therein,  though  colorable 
in  form,  shall  be  void  as  to  the  State  and 
the  interest  thereby  conveyed  or  sought  to 
be  conveyed  shall  escheat  to  the  State  if 
the  property  interest  involved  is  of  such 
a  character  that  an  alien  mentioned  in 
Section  2  hereof  is  inhibited  from  acquir- 
ing, possessing,  enjoying  or  transferring 
it,  and  if  the  conveyance  is  made  with 
intent  to  prevent,  evade  or  avoid  escheat 
as   provided   for   herein.    *    *    * 

Sec.  10.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire 
to  effect  a  transfer  of  real  property,  or 
of  an  interest  therein,  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  hereof,  they  are  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  State 
penitentiary  not  exceeding  two  years,  or 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  both. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
the  State  to  enact  laws  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition,  holding  or  disposal  by  aliens 
of  real  property  in  this  State. 

[Sections  12  and  13  provide  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  and  its  effect  on 
existing  acts.] 

Sec.  14.  If  any  section,  subsection,  sen- 
tence, clause  or  phrase  of  this  act  is  for 
any  reason  held-  to  be  unconstitutional, 
such  decision  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  act.  The 
people  hereby  declare  that  they  would 
have  passed  this  act,  and  each  section, 
subsection,  sentence,  clause  and  phrase 
thereof,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any 
one  or  more  other  sections,  subsections, 
sentences,  clauses  or  phrases  be  declared 
unconstitutional. 
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[American  Cartoon] 

ANOTHER  LAOCOON 
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[Dutch   Cartoon] 

IN  THE  ENTENTE  MEADOW 


— De  Notenkraker,  Amsterdam 
There  is  no  cow  so  white  as  to  be  free  from  spots 


PASSING  OF  THE  KLONDIKE  MAIL 
STAGE 

rpHE  royal  mail  stages  of  the  Klondike 
•*■  have  been  discontinued.  News  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque, and  at  the  same  time  most  useful 
institutions  in  the  frozen  North,  was 
contained  in  the  annoucemet  of  the 
White  Pass  and  Yukon  Route  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  operate  the 
stages  because  of  increasing  costs.  And 
so,  when  snow  is  now  again  flying  over 
the  Klondike,  there  are  no  stages  to 
connect  this  great 
outside  world,  and 
fields  are  falling 
primeval  isolation, 
vice  of  twenty  years, 
the  mail  service  trail  followed  the  route 
of  the  Yukon  river,  but  a  new  trail  was 


region     with     the 
the    famous    gold 
back     again     into 
So     ends     a  ser- 
in the  early  days 


built  through  the  magnificent  scenery  by 
the  Canadian  Government.  Travelers, 
prospectors,  patrols  of  the  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police  all  used  this  route 
in  their  trips  from  trading  poet  to  trad- 
ing post,  from  camp  to  camp.  Now  the 
furiously  driven  stages  and  their  pic- 
turesque drivers  will  be  seen  no  more 
flying  over  the  white  trail  north  from 
Dawson,  and  the  ears  of  the  traders  will 
no  longer  hear  the  weird  and  stirring 
malamute  call  through  the  deep  canyons 
and  passes.  A  landmark  of  the  past  has 
gone,  and  the  people  of  the  Klondike 
mourn  its  departure. 

*     *     * 

CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

STATISTICS  compiled  for  the  United 
^  States  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, 
made  public  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  on 
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[Enclish    Opposition    Cartoon] 

HIS  PLACE  AMONG  THE  IMMORTALS 


— The  Star,  London 


Nov.  7,  give  some  striking  figures  as  to 
the  relative  frequency  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  These 
figures  show  that  the  amount  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  is  much  greater 
than  abroad,  so  great,  indeed,  that  for- 
eign police  organizations  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  it.     Mr.  Fosdick  says: 

The  police  of  an  American  city  are 
faced  with  a  task  such  as  European 
police  organizations  have  no  knowledge 
of.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Force  of  Lon- 
don with  all  its  splendid  efficiency  would 
be  overwhelmed  in  New  York,  and  the 
Brigade  de  Surete  of  Paris,  with  its  in- 
genuity and  mechanical  equipment,  would 
fall  below  the  level  of  its  present  achieve- 
ment if  it  were  confronted  with  the  situ- 
ation in  Chicago. 

The  preponderance  of  crime  in  this 
country  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Fosdick,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  great  number  of  un- 


assimilated  or  only  poorly  assimilated 
citizens.  At  the  same  time  he  points 
out  that  in  the  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  excluding  the  foreign  and 
colored  strains,  there  is  a  strong  trend 
toward  violence,  lack  of  discipline,  and 
condonation  of  offenses  against  public 
order,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  gen- 
eral element  of  kindliness  and  good- 
nature which  the  other  characteristics 
mentioned  seem  to  contradict.  Eliminat- 
ing mere  statistics,  the  following  gen- 
eral comparisons  will  be  found  of  in- 
terest: 

London,  in  1916,  with  a  population  of 
over  7,000,000,  had  only  nine  premedi- 
tated murders.  Chicago,  one-third  the 
size  of  London,  had  105,  nearly  twelve 
times  as  many;  it  had  twenty  more  mur- 
ders   than    the    whole    of   England    and 
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[American  Cartoon] 

MAKING  IT  EASIER  FOR  THE  HORSE 


■The  New  York  Times 


Wales  put  together,  with  their  38,000,000 
people.  In  1917  Chicago  had  ten  more 
murders  than  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  and  Scotland.  In  1918  it  had 
fourteen  more  than  England  and  Wales. 
In  1919  the  number  was  six  times  the 
number  committed  in  London.  A  some- 
what similar  ratio  was  established  be- 
tween New  York  and  London  for  these 
same  years,  between  Philadelphia  and 
Glasgow,  St.  Louis  and  Liverpool,  Los 
Angeles  and  London,  Cleveland  and  Lon- 
don. Burglary  and  robbery  statistics 
told  the  same  story. 

Figures  compiled  by  The  New  York 
Tribune  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1920  showed  that  in  Greater  New  York 
alone  there  had  been  more  than  325 
hold-ups,  robberies  and  thefts,  repre- 
senting a  property  loss  of  $3,115,000. 
The  Tribune  also   gave  a  list  of  more 


than  100  unsolved  murders  committed  in 
the  city  during  that  period;  in  most 
cases  no  arrests  had  been  made. 

The  situation  as  a  whole,  especially  in 
the  light  of  comparative  statistics,  is 
one  that  may  well  give  the  American 

people  food  for  thought. 

*     *     * 

BRAZIL  ABROGATES  EXILE  LAWS 

IN  September,  1922,  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  will  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
independence.  This  great  national  festiv- 
ity will  also  commemorate  the  attain- 
ment of  the  nation's  unity.  One  of  the 
last  steps  in  the  completion  of  this  unity 
was  taken  in  September,  1920,  when  the 
exile  laws  were  abrogated,  the  doors  of 
the  country  reopened  to  the  living  mem- 
bers of  the  banished  royal  family,  and 
preparation  made  to  receive  the  ashes  of 
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[Dutch   Cartoon] 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  AMERICA 


— Be   Amsterdammer,   Amsterdam 

Harding   (to   Uncle   Sam):     "Cut  the  cable!     We'll  get  rid  of  that  old 
incumbrance  " 


Emperor  Pedro  II.  and  Empress  Thereza 
Christina,  who  were  banished  in  1889. 

The  motives  which  have  led  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  to  take  this  step  are 
purely  national  and  patriotic.  The  initia- 
tive was  taken  by  Brazil's  President — 
M.  Epitacio  Pessoa — whose  visit  to  the 
United  States  is  still  of  recent  memory. 
Two  factors  have  contributed,  one  the 
desire  of  peace  and  reconciliation  which 
the  end  of  the  World  War  has  engendered 
in  many  nations,  the  other  the  resigned 
and  pacific  attitude  of  the  family  of  Dom 
Pedro.  The  only  member  of  this  family 
who  maintained,  though  vaguely,  his 
claim  to  the  Brazilian  throne — Prince 
Louis  d'Orleans-Bragance,  son  of  the 
Count  d'Elu  and  the  Princess  Isabelle — 
died  not  long  ago  from  the  effects  of  an 
illness  contracted  on  the  British  front 
during  the  war. 


Monarchical  sentiment  in  Brazil  is  now 
virtually  extinct,  and  the  very  word 
"  restoration  "  brings  a  smile  to  the  lips 
of  any  Brazilian.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, wishes  to  give  recognition  to  the 
great  benefits  brought  to  the  nation  by 
the  exiled  dynasty,  particularly  in  the 
wise  and  cumulative  method  adopted  by 
Dom  Pedro  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
slaves,  by  the  application  of  which,  from 
1850  to  1888,  when  the  final  law  of 
emancipation  was  passed,  all  question  of 
disorder  or  civil  war,  such  as  the  United 
States  was  compelled  to  undergo,  was 
avoided.  The  final  vote  of  freedom  cost 
Dom  Pedro  his  throne,  despite  all  his 
wise  precautions  not  to  alienate  public 
sentiment,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
resentment  of  the  dispossessed  planters. 
But  he  had  saved  Brazilian  unity.  It  is 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  President 
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[Italian   Cartoon] 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  ITALY 


— II  $0,  Florence 

Italian  people  (viewing  the  efforts  of  the  Pigmies) :    "  You  can't  pull  her 
down!     It  took  the  lives  of  500,000  Italians  to  build  her  up!  " 


Pessoa,  whose  patriotic  motives  are 
generally  recognized,  started  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  abrogation  of  the  exile 
laws  which  the  nation  has  no  further 
motive  to  maintain. 

*     *     * 

CONSCIENTIOUS   OBJECTORS 
RELEASED 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR  BAKER  on 
Nov.  24  announced  that  all  so-called 
"  conscientious  objectors  "  arrested  dur- 
ing the  war  had  been  released  from 
custody.  A  total  of  thirty-three  had  been 


discharged,  including  one  Benjamin  Sal- 
mons, who  had  started  a  hunger  strike 
in  a  Government  hospital  about  a  month 
before.  Each  case,  said  Mr.  Baker,  had 
been  considered  on  its  merits.  The  prin- 
cip1 3  applied  had  been  to  remit  as  much 
of  the  sentence  as  exceeded  the  normal 
peace-time  penalty  for  the  offenses 
charged.  'Most  of  the  men  released  had 
been  in  prison  for  more  than  two  years. 
The  last  to  get  out  were  men  who  had 
refused  to  do  any  sort  of  work  while  in 
confinement. 
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[American  Cartoon] 

IF  CONSTANTINE  IS  CALLED  BACK 


— ©    Chicago  Tribune 
The  Allies  may  withdraw   Greece's   invitation   to  the  feast 


VON  RINTELEN  FREED 

TT  was  officially  announced  on  Nov.  24 
■*■  that  President  Wilson  had  commuted 
the  sentence  of  Franz  von  Rintelen,  a 
former  German  officer  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy during  the  war,  on  condition  that 
he  leave  the  United  States  before  Janu- 
ary. His  departure  by  that  date  was 
guaranteed  by  a  bond  of  $5,000. 

Considerable  mystery  attached  to  von 
Rintelen.  A  former  Captain  in  the  Ger- 
man Navy  and  a  high  official  of  the 
Deutsche    Bank    of    Berlin,   he    and   his 


wife,  who  came  of  a  wealthy  family, 
associated  intimately  with  the  Imperial 
family,  and,  outside  of  the  Court,  were 
the  leaders  of  German  society.  From 
1907  on  he  had  been  engaged  in  travel 
and  espionage  work  in  England,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Early  in  the 
war  he  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London  for  espionage. 
At  this  time  it  was  said  that  he  was  of 
German  royal  blood;  later  it  was  alleged 
that  he  was  intimately  related  to  the 
Kaiser.     After  his   release  he  came   to 
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[German-Swiss  Cartoon] 

GERMANY  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


-Neb  els  palter,  Zurich 


"  Yes,  we  will  take  her  in  if  she  is  very  industrious  and  behaves  herself 
properly.     But  vve  must  keep  her  at  a  distance  " 


America  (in  January,  1915)  in  the  wake  His  main  task  was  to  foment  strikes 

of  Horst  von  der  Goltz,  another  German  in  munition  plants  and  to  prevent  the 

plotter.     1^  was  afterward  proved  that  shipping  of  supplies  to  the  Allies.     It 

he  was  sent  here  to  be  the  brains  and  was  also  his  purpose  to  stir  up  animosi- 

daring  of  (Germany's  "  internal  warfare "  ties    between    the    United     States    and 

in  the  United  States.  Mexico.    His  funds  for  carrying  out  this 
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[English    Cartoon] 

"  HOPE  "—DEFERRED 


— The  Passing  Show,  London 


program  seemed  inexhaustible — a  fact 
not  surprising  in  view  of  figures  brought 
out  Nov.  30  at  the  Rumely  trial,  when 
Harold  Harper,  special  Federal  prose- 
cutor, read  a  deposition  made  to  him  by 
Dr.    Heinrich    Albert    in    Germany    in 


August,  1919,  in  which  Dr.  Albert  had 
declared  that  during  his  service  as  Ger- 
man fiscal  agent  in  the  United  States  he 
handled  more  than  $4,000,000,000! 

Rintelen's  activities  soon  became  known 
to  the  Secret  Service  here,  and  he  was 
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[American  Cartoon] 

WAR  CASUALTIES  NOT  LISTED! 


—Sioux    City    Tribune 


closely  watched.  His  first  conviction 
was  in  May,  1917,  on  a  charge  of  having 
conspired  to  disrupt  munitions  traffic 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Allies. 
He  was  later  convicted  of  obtaining  a 
false  passport.  In  February,  1918,  he 
was  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  destroy 
food  and  munition  ships  of  the  Allies  by 
placing  fire  bombs  in  their  cargo.  His 
first  sentence  was  for  one  year  in  a  New 
Jersey  penitentiary.  On  the  other  counts 
he  received  sentences  aggregating  three 
years  and  two  months.  He  had  served 
nearly  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Atlanta,   Ga.,  when  the   President  com- 


muted his  sentence.   It  was  said  that  von 
Rintelen  would  return  at  once  to   Ger- 
many, to  engage  in  reconstruction  work 
planned  by  a  banking  institution  there. 
*     *     * 

DISILLUSIONMENT   IN  KENYA 
COLONY 

A  DELIBERATE  plan  to  colonize  Brit- 
-**■  ish  East  Africa,  now  called  Kenya 
Colony,  has  been  tried  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  the  result  has  been  virtual  failure. 
The  Colonial  Office  and  the  local  Gov- 
ernment share  the  responsibility  for  the 
undertaking,  the  details  of  which  were 
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[Austrian    Cartoon] 

THE  CONSTITUTION 


—Kikeriki,    Vienna 
Austria  now  has  an  umbrella — and  Vienna  a  place  on  it 


worked  out  by  a  committee  appointed  in 
East  Africa  by  the  Protectorate  Govern- 
ment. The  scheme  was  to  send  to  East 
Africa  men  of  British  blood  who  had 
fought  in  the  World  War,  making  each 
the  possessor  of  a  piece  of  land  for  his 
own  use.  The  response  was  swift  and 
applications  were  received  from  many 
ex-soldiers.  Great  disillusionment,  how- 
ever, awaited  the  settlers.  Again, 
"  someone  had  blundered."    The  surveys 


had  been  in  many  cases  wrongly  or  care- 
lessly made.  Far  from  the  Uganda  Rail- 
road the  "  land  "  was  found  by  many  to 
consist  of  steep  slopes,  masses  of  bould- 
ers, or  wide  marshes,  where  farming  was 
impossible.  There  were  few  roads,  and 
a  dearth  of  any  skilled  native  labor.  The 
initial  expenses  left  the  settler  stranded 
from  the  start.  Weary  and  disillusioned 
many  have  returned  to  Nairobi  to  seek 
a  living. 
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[American  Cartoons] 


How    Much    Longer? 


Wayward  Tennessee 


The  Woman  Is  to  Blame ! 


,       /YOU    NtVER   K,N    ^\  ( 

'      /      TtLL    WH.CH    WAY       \    j) 
A   WOMAN     15    COIN      I   JC 


—All  From  the  Dallas  News 
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[American    Cartoon] 
Lo,  the  "  Poor  "  Stock  Promoter! 


_JL~ 


1917 


—Sioux    City    Tribune 

[American    Cartoon] 
Going  to  Work  on  a  New  Job 


[Dutch  Cartoon] 
John  Bull's  Infirmities 


—NotenTcraker,  Amsterdam 


Who  has  much  has  much  to  lose 


—Dayton   News 
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COURT    OP    THE    CITY    HALL,    GENEVA,    THE    BUILDING    WHERE    THE    HISTORIC 
ALABAMA    CLAIMS    COMMISSION    SETTLED    THE    DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN    ENG- 
LAND AND   THE   UNITED   STATES   AFTER   OUR   CIVIL   WAR 


HISTORIC  LANDMARKS  OF  GENEVA 

Sketch  of  the  Famous  Swiss  City  From  the  Days  of  Caesar  to  the 

Advent  of  the  League  of  Nations 

By  MARIE   WIDMER 


THE  opening  of  the  first  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  Nov.  15,  1920,  may 
truly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  world's  history.  Whether 
the  immediate  achievements  of  the 
League  be  large  or  small,  a  first  step  has 
been  taken  on  a  path  that  leads  toward 
a  closer  understanding  among  the  na- 
tions. The  League  is  still  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  which  leads  to  its  redemp- 
tion-bringing goal,  but  it  became  a 
reality  when  representatives  of  forty-one 
nations  assembled  for  the  first  time  in 
conference  at  the  official  headquarters 
in  Geneva. 

When  the  question  of  a  permanent 
home  for  the  League  was  brought  up 
at    the    Peace    Conference,    France    and 


Belgium,  as  martyrs  of  the  great  war, 
were  pressing  their  special  claims  for 
this  honor  on  behalf  of  the  latter.  But 
President  Wilson  intervened  and  is 
quoted  as  having  told  the  delegates  in 
what  proved  to  be  the  decisive  speech  in 
favor  of  Geneva :  "  You  will  not  dare 
to  choose  a  city  as  the  Capital  of  the 
League  of  Nations  which  incarnates  the 
enmity  between  races — a  city  which  has 
been  wronged,  doubtless,  but  which 
makes  a  reconciliation  between  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  more  distant  by  the  very 
wrongs  it  has  suffered."  The  choice  of 
Geneva  is  now  regarded  as  most  logical 
and  appropriate.  The  city  is  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  members,  and  a  brief 
survey  of  Geneva's  historic,  religious  and 
literary  associations  will  suffice  to  show 
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that  its  most  ancient  traditions  are  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
League. 

GENEVA  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

Geneva  was  occupied  by  a  settlement 
long  ago,  but  there  is  no  exact  record  of 
when  the  colony  began.  Caesar  found 
here  a  town  of  the  Allobroges  that  he 
called  Geneva,  and  he  actually  cut  the 
bridge  over  the  Rhone  which  connected 
it  with  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Hel- 
vetia When  Gaul  was  organized  under 
Roman  administration,  Geneva  was  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  The  city  adopted  Christianity 
in  the  fourth  century  and  quickly  be- 
came the  religious  capital  of  a  great  dio- 
cese. Occupied  in  the  fifth  century  by 
the  Burgundians,  Geneva  formed  part  of 
the  first  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  fell 
along  with  it,  in  534,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks. 

In  888  the  second  Burgundian  king- 
dom, east  of  the  Jura,  was  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire, 
and  Geneva  became  one  of  its  chief 
towns.  The  last  King,  Rudolf  III.,  left 
his  crown  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  the 
Salic  in  the  year  1032,  and  Geneva  thus 
became  an  imperial  city;  the  local  Gov- 
ernment, at  that  time  administered  by  a 
Bishop,  was  permitted  to  develop  with 
considerable  freedom.  The  prelate  was 
both  temporal  ruler  of  the  city  and 
spiritual  head  of  a  diocese  partly  oc- 
cupied by  nobles  as  powerful  as  himself, 
and  in  the  end  even  more  powerful.  One 
of  these,  the  Count  of  Savoy,  succeeded, 
after  having  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
counts  of  Geneva,  his  rivals,  in  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  episcopal  castle  and  of 
the  dignity  of  the  vidomnat,  or  temporal 
function  of  the  Church  (in  1290). 

From  that  moment  the  pretended 
claims  of  the  House  of  Savoy  to  sover- 
eignty over  Geneva  took  more  and  more 
the  character  of  veritable  encroachments. 
It  required  all  the  zeal  of  the  citizens — 
municipal  Government  had  been  in- 
stituted at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury— to  prevent  the  same  from  trans- 
forming themselves  into  possessions  by 
force,  which  was  for  some  centuries  the 
principal  object  of  the  Savoyard  Princes. 


The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  marked  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
final  struggle  between  the  people  of 
Geneva  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  when  the 
citizens  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  Mamelukes,  or  followers  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  and  the  Huguenots 
(from  Eidgenossen — confederates).  After 
having  seen  two  of  its  patriotic  chiefs 
perish — Berthelier  in  1519  and  Levrier 
in  1524 — the  latter  party  finally  won  the 
day.  Treaties  of  fellow-citizenship,  made 
with  the  various  Swiss  Cantons,  assured 
to  Geneva  a  security  which  only  became 
definite  and  final  after  the  adoption  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  as 
preached  by  Farel  in  1535.  The  episco- 
pal authority  was  then  abolished ;  Geneva 
became  a  republic  governed  by  syndics 
and  councils  elected  by  the  people. 

CALVIN  AND  THE  REFORMATION 

On  the  5th  day  of  August,  1536, 
there  arrived  in  Geneva  a  man  whose 
name  lives  still  in  the  town  itself  and 
in  the  system  of  theology  which  is 
called  after  him — John  Calvin.  He  was 
a  native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  who  es- 
poused the  new  religious  belief  and  had 
gone  to  the  French  capital,  but  found 
it  necessary  to  seek  an  asylum  abroad. 

Calvin  attached  himself  to  the  new 
party  in  Geneva  and  soon  acquired  im- 
mense influence  in  that  city  as  well  as 
in  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  established 
not  only  the  Reformed  Church,  but  also 
the  State;  he  developed  public  instruc- 
tion, at  that  time  already  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  founded  the  Geneva 
Academy,  which  became  in  those  days 
the  leading  school  of  Protestant  theol- 
ogy, with  the  gentle  Beza,  Calvin's  de- 
voted friend,  as  its  first  rector.  He 
worked  out  civil  and  sumptuary  laws, 
investing  old  institutions  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  austerity  that  attracted  the 
attention  and  support  of  reformers  in  all 
countries.  Geneva  thus  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  Reformed  Faith  and 
a  refuge  for  persecuted  Protestants  of 
all  nationalities,  especially  Frenchmen. 
The  refugees  soon  assimilated  them- 
selves to  their  new  home,  and  they  and 
their  descendants  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  importance  of  Geneva, 
which   was   also   visited   by  John   Knox 
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when  he  was  exiled  from  Great  Britain. 
The  final  emancipation  of  Geneva  from 
Savoy  occurred  in  the  year  1602, 
when  the  army  of  the  latter,  on  the 
night  of  Dec.  11,  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
treacherously  strove  to  surprise  the 
sleeping  city  by  climbing  the  ramparts. 
This  attempt,  called  "  escalade,"  was  a 
failure,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
French  Revolution  Geneva  was  able  to 
develop  its  own  fortunes. 

GENEVA'S   LITERARY   ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  son  of  a 
watchmaker,  born  in  Geneva  in  the  year 
1712,  is  one  of  Geneva's  best-known  lit- 
erary celebrities.  He  disapproved  of  the 
unjust  distinction  then  made  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  poorer  classes,  and 
as  champion  of  the  latter  he  exposed 
his  convictions  in  the  "  Contrat.  Social," 
which,  together  with  hi:;  "  Emrle,"  was 
committed  to  the  flames  by  the  public 
executioner.  But  the  very  descendants 
of  his  fierce  opponents  erected  a  statue 
in  his  honor  on  the  tiny  island  which  he 
— as  an  almost  pious  devotee  of  nature 


— loved  so  much,  and  which  is  now 
known  as  Rousseau's  Isle. 
H  Rousseau  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
medern  love  of  nature.  He  especially 
loved  wild  and  gloomy  scenes,  and  tells 
in  his  "  Confessions "  that  he  required 
"  torrents,  rocks,  dark  forest,  mountains 
and  precipices."  His  description  of  the 
retreat  at  Meillerie,  given  in  the  "  Nou- 
velle  Heloise,"  was  especially  famous, 
and  deeply  affected  Goethe,  Byron  and 
Shelley. 

Gradually  Geneva  and  its  lake  became 
the  Mecca  of  leaders  in  science  and  lit- 
erature. Voltaire,  Mme.  de  Stael, 
Georges  Sand,  Dumas,  Daudet  and  By- 
ron, Gibbon,  Dickens,  Ruskin,  Frances 
Havergal,  Sismondi,  de  Sausure,  Amiel — 
a  veritable  parade  of  illustrious  poets, 
novelists,  essayists,  philosophers  and  sci- 
entists— have  linked  their  names  forever 
with  that  fair  city  and  its  environs. 

After  the  French  Revolution  Geneva 
was  the  capital  of  a  French  department, 
but  in  1814  it  became  the  Twenty-second 
Canton  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Since 
that  time  the  history  of  this  city  as  re- 
gards its  foreign  policy  has  been  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  confederation. 
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CRADLE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

The  actual  founder  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  was  Jean  Henri  Dunant,  a  phi- 
lanthropic citizen  of  Geneva.  On  June 
14,  1859,  he  chanced  to  be  present  at  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  and  was  an  eyewit- 
ness to  the  vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
suffering  that  resulted  from  the  inability 
of  the  regular  surgical  corps  to  care  for 
the  thousands  of  wounded  who  lay  upon 
the  field. 

Three  years  later  he  published  a  book 
on  his  experiences,  and  advocated  an  in- 
ternational convention  to  provide  for  the 
aiding  of  the  wounded  in  war.  This  con- 
vention, which  took  place  at  Geneva  and 
which  was  concluded  and  signed  on  Aug. 
22,  1864,  neutralized  the  surgical  corps 
of  hostile  armies  and  volunteer  societies 
caring  for  the  wounded.  As  a  compli- 
ment to  Switzerland  the  Swiss  flag  in 
reversed  colors,  i.  e.,  a  red  cross  on  a 
white  field,  was  to  be  adopted  universal- 
ly and  worn  on  arm  bands  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  neutral  staffs. 

Ever  since  that  time  Geneva  has  been 
the  headquarters  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  Society,  which  was  organized 
then  and  which,  half  a  century  later, 
distinguished  itself  during  the  World 
War  with  its  gigantic  activity  on  behalf 
of  suffering  mankind.  Its  agency  for 
the  prisoners  of  war,  established  in  the 
spacious  Musee  Rath,  proved  itself  a 
wonderful  intermediary  between  the  pris- 
oners and  their  families  and  friends. 

Like  all  the  Swiss  cities  on  the  route 
of  that  endless  passage  of  evacues  and 
grands  blesses,  the  population  of  Gene- 
va, as  true  Samaritans,  opened  their 
hearts  and  purses  wide  to  those  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  war  victims,  and  that 
charitable  spirit  has  been  manifested  in 
undiminished  fervor  froro  the  very  be- 
ginning to  the  present  time. 

The  municipal  authorities  promptly 
pla.-ed  the  magnificent  Palais  Eynard  at 
the  disposal  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  June,  1918,  when  the  Americans  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  establish  a  branch  in 
Geneva.  The  local  committee,  consisting 
of  American  residents  of  Geneva,  has 
since  been  extending  its  aid  to  allied  and 
Swiss  war  victims,  and  has  also  given 
its    assistance    to    the    numerous    Swiss 


charities  on  behalf  cf  foreign  war  suf- 
ferers. 

THE  ALABAMA  EPISODE 

In  the  year  1864  a  certain  historic 
room  in  the  City  Hall  of  Geneva  wa > 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  First  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  Convention,  whic.i 
was  signed  on  Aug.  22  of  that  year.  In 
memory  thereof  a  marble  tablet,  with  the 
following  inscription,  was  affixed  to  one 
of  the  walls: 

In  this  room  on  August  22,   1S64,  was 

CONCLUDED  AND  SIGNED  THE  GENEVA  CON- 
VENTION for  the  Betterment  of  the  Lot 
of  Wounded  Soldiers  of  armies  in  the 
Field. 

A  large  oil  painting  shows  the  repre- 
sentiments  of  universal  charity  and  fra- 
point  of  signing  the  document. 

This  same  room,  in  which  the  noblest 
sentiments  or  universal  charity  and  fra- 
ternity have  been  displayed,  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  famous  Alabama 
Claims  Commission  from  Dec.  15,  1871, 
to  Sept.  14,  1872,  which  on  the  occasion 
of  its  thirty-second  conference  ended  the 
disputes  between  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  after  the  war  of  secession. 
Great  Britain  was  then  obliged  to  pay 
$15,500,000  damages  in  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  because  of  destruction  wrought 
by  the  Southern  privateer  Alabama, 
which  had  been  built  and  equipped  in 
British  ports.  A  marble  tablet  commem- 
orates the  peaceful  settlement  of  that 
issue  in  this  chamber,  which  then  became 
officially  known  as  the  "  Alabama 
Room."  A  revision  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention also  was  signed  in  the  Alabama 
Room. 

In  1876  the  Universal  Peace  Union 
of  Philadelphia  celebrated  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  United  States 
and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  own  ex- 
istence. The  officers  present  at  that 
meeting,  moved  by  the  prevailing  spirit 
o±  peace,  offered  their  swords  to  be  con- 
verted into  agricultuial  implements.  One 
of  the  members,  Thomas  Atkinson,  of- 
fered $10  for  the  first  miniature  cart 
that  should  be  cast  from  the  metal  of 
these  weapons.  This  cart  figured  first 
as  a  symbol  of  Peace  in  the  1878  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  was  then,  by  a  unani- 
mous   decision    of   the    Universal    Peace 
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Union  and  through  the  mediation  of 
Charles  Lemonnier,  President  of  the  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, offered  to  the  city  and  people  of 
Geneva  to  be  placed  in  the  Alabama 
Room. 

In  the  Alabama  Room  we  find,  more- 
over, a  small  facsimile  of  the  gigantic 
Liberty  Bell,  which  was  cast  in  the 
United  States  from  the  metal  of  cannon 
on  the  100th  anniversary  of  American 
independence.  This  little  bell,  cast  in 
the  Bell  Foundry  at  Baltimore  from  the 
same  metal  as  the  large  one,  bears  the 
inscription : 

May    this    Emblem    of    Peace    engender 

the  spirit  which  should  reign  over  the 

whole   world. 

GENEVA  AS  IT  IS  TODAY 

At  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Geneva, 
where  the  swift  blue  waters  of  the  Rhone 
emerge  from  it,  and  a  little  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Arve, 
lies  this  fairest  of  cities.  Whether  it  be 
a  stroll  along  the  promenades  -  skirting 
the  lake,  where  the  distant  Alpine  chain 
with  Mont  Blanc  beckons  alluringly,  or 
whether  it  be  through  the  old  and  new 
quarters  of  the  city,  one  encounters  vivid 
proof    of    Geneva's    leadership    in    past 


centuries.  The  very  names  of  the  streets, 
the  rue  Calvin,  the  rue  Necker,  the  rue 
de  la  Croix  Rouge,  the  rue  Voltaire,  the 
rue  Farel,  the  rue  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, where  Rousseau's  father  lived,  the 
Grand  Rue,  where  Rousseau  himself  was 
born,  are  perpetual  reminders  of  the 
city's  glorious  past.  During  the  war,  as 
a  compliment  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  rue  d'Allemagne  be- 
came the  rue  Wilson. 

Old  Geneva  prides  itself  on  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral,  which  was  begun  in  the  tenth 
century  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  pagan 
temple,  and  was  completed  in  the  thir- 
teen century.  Begun  at  a  time  when  the 
round  arched  Romanesque  architecture 
was  at  its  height,  the  structure  was 
finished  when  the  Gothic  period  had  at- 
tained its  full  glory.  The  interior,  with 
fine  stained-glass  choir  windows,  is  of 
rare,  dignified  beauty,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  organ  has  for  centuries 
been  the  delight  of  music  lovers. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  ancient  City 
Hall,  with  its  historic  Alabama  Room, 
and  opposite  is  the  Arsenal,  containing 
Geneva's  Museum  of  History.  The  Col- 
lege St.  Antoine,  founded  by  Calvin  in 
1559  and  restored  in  1888,  is  a  further 
testimonial  to  the  great  reformer,  as  k 
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also  the  university,  whose  history  dates 
back  to  Calvin's  Academy,  also  founded 
in  1559.  The  university  has  acquired 
world  fame,  and  the  numerous  public  and 
private  educational  institutions,  con- 
tributing to  the  industrial,  intellectual 
and  artistic  phases  of  life,  are  largely 
frequented. 

In  1917  Geneva  was  enriched  by  the 
Monument  of  the  Eeformation,  which 
was  planned  on  the  most  comprehensive 
lines,  so  as  to  epitomize  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  a  great  mural  monument  on  the 
Promenade  des  Bastions — where  a  re- 
mainder is  left  of  one  of  the  former  city 
walls,  bearing  the  inscription  "  Post 
Tenebras  Lux"  (light  after  darkness). 
The  four  figures  of  Calvin,  Farel,  Beza 
and  Knox  stand  in  alto-relievo  and  heroic 
size  in  the  centre.  Eight  panels,  crowded 
with  figures,  are  in  bas-relief,  with  ap- 
propriate inscriptions.  This  is  an  inter- 
national monument,  and  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Scotland,  Holland, 
England  and  the  United  States  are  rep- 
resented. No.  5  pictures  in  stone  the 
signing  of  the  compact  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower. 

WHERE  THE  DELEGATES  MEET 

While  the  Alabama  Room,  with  its  his- 
toric traditions,  would  have  been  an  ideal 
meeting  place — from  a  sentimental  point 
of  view — for  the  League  of  Nations  As- 
sembly, it  was  too  small  for  a  confer- 
ence of  this  size.  Victoria  Hall,  a  mag- 
nificent concert  hall  donated  to  Geneva 
by  Daniel  Barton,  former  British  Con- 
sul, was  at  first  considered  as  a  suitable 
place  for  the  meeting,  but  the  final 
choice  fell  upon  the  severely  plain  hall 
of  the  Reformation,  which  stands  next  to 
the  Hotel  Victoria,  in  view  of  the  Jardin 
Anglais.  This  Salle  de  Reformation,  as 
it  is  called,  used  to  be  the  Carnegie  Hall 
of  Geneva  until  the  opening  of  the  Vic- 
toria Hall  in  1893.  Inasmuch  as  its 
interior  consists  of  one  very  spacious 
assembly  hall,  where  the  League  con- 
ference now  meets,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  chambers,  the  League  officials 
hired  two  entire  floors  of  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  Hotel  Victoria  as  work- 
ing headquarters  for  the  various  partici- 


pants. In  order  to  bring  this  additional 
space  into  more  convenient  reach  from 
the  Hall  of  Reformation,  the  dividing 
wall  «has  been  broken  through,  affording 


MINIATURE  LIBERTY  BELL,  IN  THE  ALA- 
BAMA ROOM  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CITY  HALL 
OP  GENEVA,  CAST  FROM  THE  SAME  METAL 
AS  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  LIBERTY  BELL 
OF  1876,  AND  USED  EVER  SINCE  BY  PRE- 
SIDING OFFICERS  OF  PEACE  CONGRESSES 
AT    GENEVA 


immediate  access  to  the  hotel,  a  con- 
venience which  can,  of  course,  be  made 
use  of  again  at  future  meetings  of  the 
League. 

In  preparation  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  a  special  committee  ac- 
quired, moreover,  what  is  termed  "  semi- 
permanent quarters  "  for  the  League,  by 
purchasing  Geneva's  most  spacious  and 
fashionable  hotel,  the  National,  which  is 
now — in  a  somewhat  remodeled  condi- 
tion— known  as  the  "  Palais  des  Nations." 
The  edifice,  which  stands  amid  artistic- 
ally laid-out  gardens,  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  prome- 
nade. It  was  in  one  of  its  rooms  that 
members   of  the   Czechoslovak  National 
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Council  decided  formally  in  the  first  days 
of  November,  1918,  upon  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Emperor  Charles  of  Austria.  At 
the  same  time,  in  another  room,  was  a 
meeting  of  Serbian  statesmen  who  de- 
bated upon  the  establishment  of  the  Jugo- 


slav kingdom.  Destinies  of  nations 
had  thus  been  shaped  within  the  walls 
of  the  new  Peace  Palace,  even  before 
the  same  were  chosen  to  become  the 
abode  and  temple  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 


A  GRAND  DUCHESS  WHO  LOST  HER  CROWN 

The  Simple  Story  of  Marie  Adelaide,  ex-Ruler  of  Luxemburg,  in 

the  Words  of  One  Who  Knew  Her 

Bv  LOUISE  MAJERUS  DE  LAROCHETTE 


A  SMALL  spot  on  the  map  of  Europe, 
just  between  France,  Belgium  and 
Germany,  bears  the  name  of  Luxem- 
burg—  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, whose  neutrality  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Treaty  of  London  (1867).  Hardly 
any  country  can  have  a  more  complicated 
history,  for  Luxemburg  belonged  consec- 
utively to  Spain,  to  Austria,  to  France 
(Louis  XIV.),  again  to  Austria,  then  to 
France  under  Napoleon  I.  After  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  Luxemburg 
was  part  of  the  Netherlands  until  1890, 
when  the  present  Queen  Wilhelmina  suc- 
ceeded her  father.  She  could  not  govern 
in  Luxemburg,  for  the  Salic  law  ex- 
cluded women  from  the  throne;  so  the 
Duke  of  Nassau,  cousin  of  the  Nether- 
lands King,  came  to  govern  Luxemburg. 
When  his  son,  however,  left  only  six 
daughters  and  no  heir  to  the  throne,  Par- 
liament changed  the  Salic  law  in  favor 
of  the  eldest  Princess,  Marie  Adelaide 
of  Luxemburg. 

Marie  Adelaide  was  but  a  bashful  girl 
of  18  when  she  was  called  to  govern  the 
Grand  Duchy  in  1912.  She  looked  so 
pretty  and  frail,  that  February  day, 
when  before  the  assembled  Parliament 
she  took  the  oath  to  govern  her  country, 
that  the  people  could  scarcely  leave  off 
cheering  her.  It  was  almost  tragic  to 
hear  her  say  in  a  childish  voice,- "  Je 
maintiendrai  " — ("I  will  maintain"") — 
the  motto  of  the  nation.  What  could  she, 
a  frail  child,  do? 

But  very  soon  she  showed  her  country 
that  she  wished  to  govern  as  an  autocrat. 
Marie   Adelaide  was  inexperienced,  but 


very  strong-minded,  and  she  tried  to 
force  her  own  policies.  She  chose  her 
advisers  from  only  one  political  party. 
The  aged  Premier,  who  had  helped  to 
rule  the  country  for  over  thirty  years,  a 
man  appreciated  by  many  leaders  in 
France  and  Germany — she  simply  de- 
spised his  advice.  No  reasoning  could 
make  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Adelaide 
change  her  mind  when  once  she  had  said 
"  I  will." 

When  the  German  Army  invaded 
Luxemburg  in  1914  the  Grand  Duchess 
protested;  but  that  was  all  she  could  do, 
for  there  was  no  army  to  give  power  to 
her  words.  After  the  numerous  German 
victories  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
everybody  in  occupied  territory  felt  sure 
that  the  final  German  victory  must  soon 
be  coming,  too,  and  so  did  the  Grand 
Duchess.  She  began  to  sympathize  openly 
with  the  enemy,  and  even  received  the 
Kaiser,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
people. 

Marie  Adelaide  became  more  and  more 
one-sided  in  her  politics.  Only  church- 
goers were  favorites  with  her  and  she 
even  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  Govern- 
ment positions  to  men  of  other  religious 
opinions.  To  have  her  own  way,  she  was 
continually  obliged  to  get  rid  of  minis- 
ters who  did  not  agree  with  her,  and 
had  sometimes  very  incapable  men 
and  very  rarely  the  "  right  man 
in  the  right  place."  This  method 
was  not  at  all  suited  to  improve  the 
finance  o  fthe  country,  especially  in  war- 
times. Besides  all  this  the  fighting  be- 
tween   the   two    parties    was    sometimes 
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very  hot  and  close.  The  church  party, 
with  the  Grand  Duchess  and  clergymen 
as  leaders,  was  decidedly  pro-German, 
while  the  other  party  was  "  Franco- 
phile "  and  had  the  greatest  majority. 

There  were  political  blunders,  too,  so 
that  every  wise  man  was  asking  where 
the  country  was  drifting  to  and  how  it 
all  would  end.  But  the  greatest  blunder 
was  evidently  the  betrothal  of  a  younger 
sister  of  the  Grand  Duchess  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  talking  about  this  marriage  of 
the  girl  of  18  to  the  elderly  Prince — just 
a  political  arrangement,  which  was  disap- 
proved by  all  the  Allies,  as  one  may 
easily  imagine.  But  the  marriage  never 
took  place,  for  the  armistice  came  and 
on  the  wedding  day  Crown  Prince  Rup- 
precht's  whereabouts  were  unknown.  He 
had  gone,  just  like  his  Majesty  the 
Kaiser. 

After  the  armistice  had  been  signed, 
the  Allies  refused  to  take  diplomatic 
business  up  with  a  sovereign  who  had 
been  so  openly  in  sympathy  with  the 
enemy.  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Adelaide 
was  obliged  to  abdicate.  Even  her  former 
friends  and  advisers  seemed  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  her.  And  very  unwillingly 
Marie  Adelaide  resigned;  three  days  it 
took  to  persuade  her  to  do  it,  and  she 
kept  on  saying :  "  Must  I  really  make 
this  sacrifice?  " 

Her  sister,  Princess  Charlotte,  was  en- 
titled to  the  succession,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country.  Most  people,  how- 
ever, saw  absolutely  no  good  in  this 
change.  They  said :  "  Princess  Charlotte, 
coming  of  the  same  family  and  having 
had  the  same  education  as  her  sister, 
must  have  the  same  feelings  for  our 
enemies,  the  German  invaders,  and  she 
is,  moreover,  the  fiancee  of  an  Austrian 
Prince,  and  so  foreign  Governments  will 
surely  disapprove  once  more."  But  laws 
cannot  be  overlooked,  and  so  the  change 
took  place.  Ex-Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Adelaide  went  away  to  Switzerland  as 
an  "  exile."  Her  sister  took  her  place, 
but  without  much  ado. 

Then  in  September,  1919,  there  was  a 
plebiscite  by  which  the  whole  nation  was 
to  decide  ihe  fate  of  the  country.  The 
bill    for    woman    suffrage    passed,    and 


Sept.  28  all  Luxemburg  women  helped  to 
decide  (1)  whether  Grand  Duchess  Char- 
lotte should  resign  or  not;  (2)  whether  a 
customs  union  with  France  or  with  Bel- 
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gium  was  to  be  preferred.  The  vote  was 
in  favor  of  the  Grand  Duchess  and  for 
commercial  union  with  France. 

As  there  came  no  objection  from  for- 
eign Governments,  the  marriage  of  the 
sovereign  took  place  on  Nov.  6,  1919. 
She  married  her  cousin,  Prince  Felix  de 
Bourbon-Parma,  a  brother  of  the  ex- 
Empress  of  Austria  and  brother  to 
Xavier  and  Sixte  de  Bourbon-Parma, 
both  of  whom  had  enlisted  in  the  Belgian 
Army  during  the  war. 

Commercial  union  with  France  was 
not  arranged,  for  Belgium  seemed  more 
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anxious  to  get  it,  and  diplomatic  talks 
and  study  of  this  important  question  took 
such  a  time  that  nothing  has  been  done 
for  Luxemburg  to  this  day.  Belgium  is 
keen  about  it,  for  Luxemburg  is  consid- 
ered a  very  wealthy  country,  and  the 
mining  district  of  the  south  is  getting 
more  and  more  important.  During  the 
war  the  Germans  got  out  of  it  at  least 
one-fifth  of  all  the  iron  needed  through 
those  four  years.  The  mines  of  Briey 
(France)  and  Luxemburg  helped  them  to 
hold  out  as  long  as  they  did. 

Grand     Duchess     Charlotte     and     the 
Prince  Consort  are  meanwhile  trying  to 


please  the  nation  and  mend  the  political 
situation  as  well  as  they  can. 

All  these  different  questions  were 
stirred  up  once  more  when  the  startling 
news  came  that  ex-Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Adelaide  was  entering  a  Carmelite  con- 
vent in  Italy.  So  this  was  to  be  the  life- 
goal  of  the  girl  whom  everybody  was 
calling  "the  spoiled  child  of.  Europe" 
only  seven  years  ago !  She  has  run  away 
from  the  noise  and  glare  of  publicity, 
but  her  picture  is  still  on  all  the  stamps, 
and  the  stamps  are  sent  every  day  to  all 
the  five  parts  of  the  world.  Such  is 
sometimes  the  irony  of  destiny! 


The  French  and  Russian  Revolutions 

By   CHARLES  WILLIS  THOMPSON 


IT  has  become  a  fashion  to  discover 
resemblances  and  historical  analogies 
between  the  ^French  and  Russian 
Revolutions,  and  if  the  purpose  is 
only  to  find  some  general  resemblances  . 
for  the  guidance  of  today  this  is  well 
enough.  But  the  pursuit  has  gone  too 
far;  it  has  gone  so  far  that  now  it  seems 
generally  believed  that  the  two  revolu- 
tions have  followed  on  exactly  the  same 
track,  each  with  its  Mirabeaus,  Marats, 
Dantons,  Robespierres,  each  with  its  Gi- 
rondin  and  Mountain  Parties,  its  Reign 
of  Terror  and  so  on,  and  each  following 
in  the  same  order. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution has  run  a  race  in  three  years 
that  took  the  French  ten.  The  Russian 
Revolution  broke  out  in  March,  1917,  and 
the  French  in  July,  1789.  The  Russian 
Revolution  is  between  three  and  four 
years  old.  Suppose  an  observer  taking 
notes  of  the  French  Revolution  when  it 
was  about  that  age.  What  would  he  have 
found?  France  in  the  same  condition 
that  Russia  is  in  today?  Not  at  all;  he 
would  have  found  France  just  dethron- 
ing and  killing  her  monarch,  her  affairs 
still  in  the  hands  of  constitutionally 
elected  officials  and  a  Parliament,  the 
mob  still  owning  the  Parliament  for  its 
master,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  not  yet 
begun  or  even  thought  of. 


The  dates  of  the  beginning  of  both  rev- 
olutions are  precise.  November,  1920, 
corresponds  to  February,  1793,  at  which 
date  the  Girondin  and  Mountain  Parties 
were  still  struggling  for  the  mastery  of 
the  National  Convention.  It  was  not  un- 
til May  31,  1793,  that  the  Girondins  were 
ousted.  It  was  in  January,  1918,  that 
the  parties  corresponding  to  the  Giron- 
dins were  driven  out  of  the  Russian  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  In  the  one  case  this 
stage  was  reached  in  four  years,  lacking 
a  month  and  a  half;  in  the  other  it  was 
reached  in  ten  months.  In  the  Russian 
case  this  purge  ended  the  existence  of 
the  Assembly;  in  the  French  case  the 
purge  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  convention,  which  until  that 
time  had  merely  jabbered,  and  which  now 
began  to  legislate  and  fight. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  and  even  prob- 
able, that  some  of  the  resemblances  be- 
tween the  two  revolutions  arise  from  a 
conscious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  imitate  the  Terrorists,  who  are 
heroes  to  a  good  many  of  them.  Trotzky, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  be  a  constant 
student  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
scholar  on  the  subject,  with  Marat  as  his 
principal  hero.  However  that  may  be, 
he  does  not  resemble  Marat  in  the  least, 
but  is  much  more  like  Carnot.  This  ap- 
plies even  to  Trotzky's  activities  before 
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he  became  famous  as  a  commander  and 
tactician,  for  Carnot  was  a  good  many- 
things  besides  that.  He  was,  for  in- 
stance, much  more  responsible  for  the 
things  Robespierre  was  blamed  for  than 
Robespierre  was,  and  the  Terror  was 
more  his  than  Robespierre's.  Not  that 
Trotzky  appears  to  be  especially  blamable 
for  any  Terror  in  Russia. 

FRENCH  AND  RUSSIAN  TERRORS 

As  for  the  Terror,  that  began  with 
the  misuse  of  the  guillotine  in  the  latter 
part  of  1793;  yet  I  saw  in  a  book  just 
published  the  absurd  statement  that 
Marat,  who  died  in  June  of  that  year, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Terror. 
The  fact  about  Marat  is  that  he  was 
only  a  Terrorist  with  his  mouth.  He 
said  he  would  like  to  send  250,000  bravos 
in  different  directions  throughout 
France,  with  orders  to  kill  every  aristo- 
crat they  found.  The  horror  which  this 
speech  occasioned  was  and  still  is  so 
great  that  those  horrified  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  it  was  only  a  pious 
aspiration ;  in  other  words,  that  he  didn't 
do  it  and  knew  very  well  that,  he  couldn't 
do  it.  It  was  Marat's  way  of  being 
emphatic.  It  is  possible  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  September 
massacres,  but  they  occurred  a  year 
before  the  Terror  set  in  and  were  due 
to  fright  over  the  approach  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  army.  They  did  not 
belong  to  the  Terror  any  more  than  any 
other  forms  of  violence  which  had 
sporadically  accompanied  the  Revolu- 
tion along  its  first  three  years,  and 
which  were  in  reality  the  same  kind  of 
acts  which  have  accompanied  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  along  the  same  period. 

The  reports  from  Russia  are  confused 
and  contradictory,  but  the  latest  seem 
to  show  that  there  has  never  been  any 
Reign  of  Terror  there  in  the  French  sense. 
There  have  been  revolutionary  tribunals, 
which  have  condemned  to  death  or  im- 
prisonment a  number  of  persons  accused 
of  various  anti-revolutionary  crimes. 
This  in  itself,  however,  does  not  consti- 
tute a  Reign  of  Terror.  The  terrorism  in 
Russia  has  been  of  another  kind,  chiefly 
unofficial  murders,  such  as  were  to  be 
looked   for   in   case   that   land   came   to 


be  seriously  disturbed.  In  the  first  three 
years  of  the  French  Revolution  the  same 
thing  was  true.  Castles  were  burned, 
aristocrats  murdered,  there  were  muti- 
nies of  troops  and  occasional  risings, 
which  always  involved  massacre,  and  the 
worst  of  which  happened  at  Avignon. 
In  short,  there  was  violence  and  disorder 
without  rule  by  terror.  The  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror was  caused  by  the  advance  of  for- 
eign troops,  who  threatened  a  reign  of 
terror  of  their  own  in  case  of  success, 
and  by  the  belief  that  within  France 
were  numerous  spies  and  traitors  who 
were  furnishing  aid  to  the  foreigners  and 
who  ought  to  be  guillotined.  It  spread 
until  this  definition  was  too  narrow  for 
it,  and,  in  the  phrase  of  the  time,  "  ter- 
ror became  the  order  of  the  day." 

RUSSIA'S  CASE  DIFFERENT 

No  such  Reign  of  Terror  has  been  ob- 
served as  yet  in  Russia.  The  parallel 
seems  closer  than  it  is.  In  both  coun- 
tries there  have  been  three  years  of  dis- 
order, succeeded  in  the  case  of  one  by 
a  Reign  of  Terror  lasting  nine  months 
or  more;  but  in  the  first  case  the  dis- 
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order  tended  visibly  toward  a  Reign  of 
Terror,  while  in  the  case  of  the  second 
the  terrorism  has  obviously  diminished. 
The  inciting  cause  of  the  French  Reign 
of  Terror  is  absent  from  the  situation  in 
Russia. 

In  the  case  of  France  the  revolution 
was  governed  by  the  Paris  mob.  At  first 
it  appeared  as  if  the  Russian  Revolution 
were  being  governed  by  the  mobs  of 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  for  the  mechan- 
ics, who  live  in  the  cities  and  are  a  small 
minority  of  the  Russian  population,  had 
their  Lenins  and  Trotzkys  at  the  head  of 
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affairs.  But  whatever  Lenin's  original 
theories  were,  he  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  rural  element,  otherwise  it  would 
have  destroyed  him;  and  because  of  his 
agrarian  policy,  however  reluctantly  he 
may  have  incorporated  it  in  his  scheme 
ana  however  incongruous  it  is  there,  the 
mujik  has  permitted  him  to  stay  in  pow- 
er and  has  let  him  have  his  way  about 
the  mechanics,  about  whom  the  mujik 
cares  nothing.  After  all,  then,  it  is  the 
peasantry  which  governs,  or  permits  the 
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towns  to  govern  as  long  as  the  towns 
give  the  peasantry  what  it  wants.  No 
localized  city  mob  governs  Russia 
against  or  regardless  of  its  will;  yet  that 
was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
French  Revolution,  as  it  was  of  all  the 
insurrections  that  have  followed  it  in 
France. 

FATE  OF  THE   SOVEREIGNS 

The  dethronement  of  the  sovereign  did 
not  come  in  France  until  Aug.  10, 
1792,  over  three  years  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  five  months 
after  that  before  he  was  put  to  death, 
and  then  it  was  after  a  public  trial  by 
the  National  Convention.  In  Russia  the 
dethronement  of  the  sovereign  was  the 
first  act  of  the  revolution,  and  he  was 
killed  about  a  year  later  by  a  mere  act 
of  unofficial  murder.  That  is  to  say,  no 
proof  has  yet  been  offered  that  his  as- 
sassination was  ordered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  even  if  that  proof  should  be 
forthcoming  it  would  still  be  a  secret 
murder  committed  stealthily  and  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial.  The  trial  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  a  genuine  one,  and  he 
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had  a  fair  chance  of  escape;  he  would 
have  escaped  if  the  Girondins  had  voted 
against  the  death  penalty,  though  he 
might  have  escaped  only  into  imprison- 
ment, which  would  have  become  death  in 
less  than  a  year,  by  which  time  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  in  its 
first  tide. 

In  both  countries  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  first  three 
years  were  much  exagger- 
ated abroad.  To  read 
Burke,  one  would  imagine 
that  France  had  become 
about  as  wild  as  possible 
by  1791.  Yet  when  we 
think  of  the  excesses  of 
the  Revolution,  we  think 
of  Marat  or  Robespierre, 
neither  of  whom  was  of 
any  great  prominence 
until  it  was  more  than 
three  years  old.  Neither 
of  them  was  even  a  mem- 
ber of  the  revolutionary 
government  at  the  time 
Burke  wrote,  and  Danton 
— he  was  not  a  Terrorist, 
but  his  name  is  associated 
with  the  Terror — was  a 
local  Paris  politician,  one 
of  many.  There  was  not 
a  strong  Government,  but  there  was 
a  Government  strong  enough  to  make 
some  show  of  punishing  disorders. 
There  is  no  better  testimony  to  that 
than  the  fact  that,  when  Burke  wrote, 
Marat  was  hiding  in  cellars  and 
getting  out  his  pamphlets  by  secret 
means,  or  even  not  getting  them  out.  at 
all.  He  was  known  only  as  a  trouble- 
some criminal  whom  the  police  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  catch. 

RUSSIA'S  RAPID  PACE 

If  there  are  Marats,  Dantons,  Robes- 
pierres,  and  Heberts  in  the  Russian 
Revolution,  and  if  they  have  shown 
themselves  in  the  last  three  years,  then 
it  is  a  proof,  like  the  speedy  overthrow 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the 
instant  dethronement  of  the  Czar,  that 
thft  Russians  moved  faster  than  the 
French.  If  they  have  duplicated  in  three 
years  what  the  French  did  in  five,  then 


the  return  of  order  ought  to  be  at  hand. 
I  do  not  deny  that  this  may  be  true. 
The  French  Revolution  dragged  its  slow 
length  along  for  ten  years,  or  for  five 
if  we  stop  at  the  end  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.     If  the  Russians  have  managed 
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to  duplicate  everything  except  the  Di- 
rectory in  three  years,  then  they  must 
be  ready  to  duplicate  the  rest  by  a  short 
Directory  period,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it,  and  then  be  ready  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order  on  even  terms  with  the 
world.  That  would  be  easy  for  such 
speedy  workers,  and  if  it  is  so  we  have 
nothing  to  worry  about;  for  such  fast 
fellows  as  these  would  think  nothing  of 
compressing  a  five-year  Directory  period 
into  five  months. 

But  it  is  not  so  sure  that  they  have 
duplicated  in  three  years  what  it  took 
the  French  five  or  ten  to  do.  I  have 
already  shown  that  they  have  not  dupli- 
cated the  French  Reign  of  Terror,  that 
the  terrorism  so  far  exhibited  in  Russia 
has  been  more  nearly  like  the  disorders 
that  preceded  that  reign  in  France,  and 
that  the  cause  which  incited  that  reign 
in  France  is  absent  in  Russia.  It  is 
also  true  that  while  the  first  three  years 
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were  progressively  worse  in  France, 
they  did  not  progress  toward  the  worst 
in  Russia.  We  do  not  hear  nearly  so 
much  of  massacres,  individual  murders, 
or  even  of  executions  ordered  by  revolu- 
tionary tribunals  as  we  did.  Perhaps 
Russia  is  growing  no  more  humane,  but 
she  does  not  seem  to  be  growing  less  so; 
the  decadence  lacks  the  evidences  in  her 
case  that  were  plain  to  everybody '  after 
France's  first  three  years. 

DANTON  AND  KERENSKY 
Taking  up  the  historical  parallels 
which  some  people  are  so  fond  of  draw- 
ing, the  likeness  of  Milukoff  to  the 
French  Constitutionalist  leaders  is  plain 
enough.  There  is  a  hiatus  there,  how- 
ever. Before  Barnave  and  the  other  Lib- 
erals there  were  royalist  leaders,  and 
the     Liberals     had     to     contend     with 
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them.  Barnave's  reincarnation,  Milukoff, 
stepped  into  power,  such  power  as  he 
could  get,  immediately,  and  lost  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Royalists  in  Rus- 
sia never  played  any  part  in  the  game 
whatever,  except  when  now  and  then 
they  disguised  themselves  as  Constitu- 
tionalists. They  were  generally  found 
out  in  such  cases  and  had  to  fly,  as  La- 
fayette and  Dumouriez  did,  from  their 
own  troops. 

Kerensky  came  into  power  as  a  So- 
cialist, and  he  is  generally  compared  to 
Danton,  perhaps  because  he  was  a  pa- 
triot and  wished  to  fight  against  the 
common  enemy.  It  would  be  as  sensible 
to  compare  him  to  Carnot,  who,  by  the 
way,  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  the 
Government  than  Danton  did  after  the 
^Spring  of  1793,  and  more  than  Robes- 
pierre did  at  any  time. 
They  both  fought  against 
the  tendency  of  the  time 
— i  n  Kerensky's  case 
against  Bolshevism,  in 
Danton's  against  terror- 
ism— but  that  is  no  ground 
for  a  parallel.  There  is 
simply  no  ground  for  a 
parallel  except  in  the  fact 
that  both  were  revolution- 
ary leaders  who  regarded 
the  expulsion  of  the  for- 
eign invader  as  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  intellect 
and  character  there  is,  of 
course,  not  the  glimmer  of 
a  resemblance. 

The  Kerensky  Govern- 
ment was  overthrown 
largely  because  of  this 
persistence  of  his  in  for- 
eign warfare  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  reforms. 
The  country  man,  the  real 
power  in  Russia,  had  no 
interest  in  the  war  with 
Germany  and  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  getting 
a  new  deal  on  the  land 
question  at  once.  So  he 
at  least  stood  passive 
while  the  Bolsheviki  over- 
threw Kerensky,  who  at 
this  point  did  not  repre- 
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sent  the  Russian  people  much  better 
than  had  Milukoff.  Kerensky  prob- 
ably saved  his  life  by  fleeing,  al- 
though the  official  Bolsheviki  would 
not  have  taken  it;  massacre  and  as- 
sassination are  the  chief  dangers  in 
Russia.  Danton,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, answered  those  who  advised  him 
to  flee,  "  Flee?  Where?  A  man  doesn't 
carry  his  country  around  with  him  on  the 
sole  of  his  shoe !  "  He  remained  to  be 
guillotined,  that  is,  legally  murdered  in 
French  revolutionary  style.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  while  Kerensky's  mil- 
itary endeavors  were  his  undoing,  Dan- 
ton's  were  the  main  factor  in  his  popu- 
larity. "  By  stamping  his  foot  on  the 
ground  he  could  cause  armies  to  spring 
up."  Can  anybody  imagine  somebody 
saying  that  of  Kerensky?  Danton  drove 
the  Germans  off  the  soil  of  France; 
Kerensky's  army  threw  down  its  arms, 
went  cheerily  home  and  let  in  the  Ger- 
man flood. 


MARAT  AND  TROTZKY 

Next  to  the  forefront  of  the  French 
Revolution  come  Marat  and  Robespierre, 


ALEXANDER  F.   KERENSKY 

Head    of    Russian    Provisional    Government, 

overthrown   by   the  Reds 

(©    Underwood    &    Underwood) 
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CZAR  AND  CZARINA  OF  RUSSIA,  WITH  THEIR  SON  AND  FOUR  DAUGHTERS, 

ALL   MURDERED   BY   RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONISTS   AT  EKATERINBURG 

(Photo    Underwood   &    Underwood) 


NIKOLAI   LENIN 

Chief  leader  of  the  Soviet  Revolution  in 

Russia 


and  of  course  our  parallel-finders  pro- 
duce Lenin  and  Trotzky;  Trotzky  for 
Marat,  Lenin  for  Robespierre.  There 
are  some  curious  misconceptions  about 
these  two  chief  figures  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  must  be  disposed  of 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  justice  of  any 
parallel.  In  the  first  place,  Marat  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  a  leader  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  whereas  he  was  killed 
before  it  began,  and  while  its  inciting 
cause — treasonable  military  prepara- 
tions against  the  Government  in  aid  of 
foreign  invasion — was  only  maturing. 
The  information  which  that  consummate 
liar,  Charlotte  Corday,  says  she  gave 
him  about  the  Girondin  Deputies  at  Caen 
did  not  mean  merely  that  they  were  there 
for  their  health;  it  meant  that  they 
were  there  to  raise  a  counter-revolution 
and  strike  France  in  the  back  while  the 
Germans  struck  her  in  the  face.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  very  bloodthirsty  for 
Marat  to  say,  if  he  said  (but  there  is  no 
believing  Charlotte),  "They  shall  all 
die." 
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Secondly,  Marat  was  not  responsible 
for  a  single  death,  unless,  indeed,  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  September 
massacre,  of  which  there  is  no  direct 
proof.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris  by  that  time,  1792,  and 
the  Commune  heartily  indorsed  that 
frightful  outbreak  of  the  frightened  peo- 
ple, who  had  already  been  formally 
threatened  with  the  same  fate  in  an  of- 
ficial manifesto  by  the  court  party 
through  a  manifesto  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  Whether  the  Commune  insti- 
gated it  or  not  nobody  knows;  it  seemed 
as  spontaneous  as  the  attack  on  the 
Bastile,  but  it  may  not  have  been.  Marat 
held  no  national  position  until  the  Fall 
of  that  year,  when  he  took  office  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention. 

What  was  Marat,  then?  Simply  a 
voice.  His  fame  among  the  Parisians 
was  that  of  a  sewer-rat,  eternally  excit- 
ing admiration  by  his  adroitness  in  dodg- 
ing the  ratcatchers.  The  early  period 
of  the  Revolution  had  been  spent  by  him 
in  dodging  about,  hiding  and  fleeing, 
and  then  suddenly  bombarding  his  pur- 
suers with  a  new  copy  of  his  Red  news- 
paper, The  Friend  of  the  People.  Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  he  could 
publish  it  in  peace,  and  rave  as  he  liked. 


He  showed  in  it  an  uncanny  power  of 
detecting  the  secret  traitors  and  the  plot- 
ters against  France,  and  his  judgment, 
which  was  nearly  always  right,  was 
opposed  often  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people  themselves.  For  instance,  at  the 
height  of  Dumouriez's  popularity,  Marat 
first  suspected  and  then  denounced  him, 
and  was  not  believed;  not  until  that 
commander  had  duplicated  almost  exact- 
ly the  feat  of  Benedict  Arnold  twelve 
years  before. 

Now,  this  does  not  in  the  least  re- 
semble either  the  character  or  the  career 
of  Trotzky,  whether  Trotzky  would  like 
this  saying  or  not.  Trotzky  has  chosen 
the  work  of  a  statesman,  or  it  has  been 
chosen  for  him,  and  the  work  of  a  civil- 
ian commander  of  armies.  He  may  think 
that  he  resembles  St.  Just  or  some  other 
representative  on  mission  in  that  capac- 
ity; the  French  Revolution  was  full  of 
Deputies  who  assumed  the  direction  of 
military  forces.  But  in  the  width  of 
Trotzky's  plans  and  his  power  of  crea- 
tion in  respect  of  armies  he  resembles 
Carnot,  if  he  resembles  anybody.  Car- 
not  was  "  the  Organizer  of  Victory,"  and 
if  Trotzky  has  not  organized  victory  he 
has  organized  victories.  His  attention  al- 
most from  the  beginning  has  been  given 
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to  the  military  side,  and  if  there  was  a 
time  when  he  was  more  interested  in 
domestic  affairs  for  a  moment  he  was 
even  then  the  official,  the  statesman,  not 
the    howling,    window-breaking    gutter- 


PAUL    N.    MILUKOFP 

Intellectual    leader    of    Russian    Revolution 

before   the   Radicals   gained   control 

(©    Underwood  &   Underwood) 


snipe  with  the  supernatural  insight  into 
the  hearts  of  traitors  as  was  Marat. 

ROBESPIERRE  AND  LENIN 

As  for  Lenin,  the  suggestion  that  he 
is  a  new  Robespierre  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  that  both  appear  to  be 
the  guides  and  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
from  the  time  it  became  Red.  There  may 
be  a  deeper  resemblance  than  is  imag- 
ined, for  Robespierre  was  neither  the 
guide  nor  the  leader  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, but  only  its  figurehead.  Lenin, 
out  of  office,  was  a  philosopher  who  had 
worked  out  his  own  kind  of  theory  of 


socialism,  and  would  not  take  anything 
else.  In  this  he  did  not  in  the  least  re- 
semble Robespierre;  he  much  more  re- 
sembled Henry  George. 

Robespierre,  if  he  resembles  any  mod- 
ern, resembled  Roosevelt  in  that  he  had 
no  carefully  worked-out  theory  of  re- 
form, but  took  up  reformatory  ideas  as 
they  came  to  his  notice  and  fought  for 
them.  Lenin  developed  his  whole  theory 
long  before  the  revolution  and  stood  pat 
on  it.  After  he  came  into  office  he  was 
obliged  to  modify  it  to  suit  the  peasants, 
but  he  did  modify  it,  and  thereby  lost  his 
reputation  for  being  a  stiff-necked  fa- 
natic as  Robespierre  was.  He  is  still  a 
confused  figure  across  the  seas,  but  this 
at  least  appears  to  be  certain:  that  he 
if.  not  a  figurehead,  as  Robespierre  was. 

Robespierre  was  not  only  the  tool  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but 
when  he  appeared  to  take  the  lead  in 
anything  it  was  often  something  which 
he  had  not  favored  until  he  had  been 
outvoted  in  the  secret  sessions  of  that 
terrible  organization.  Then,  because  to 
the  popular  mind  he  was  the  leader,  he 
was  chosen  to  be  the  spokesman  for  the 
thing  he  had  opposed  or  had  been  silent 
about,  and  it  was  put  forward  as  his 
idea.  Much  of  the  time  he  did  not  even 
attend  the  meetings.  Now,  if  Lenin 
really  is  a  figurehead,  merely  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Soviet,  there  is  a  resemblance 
hitherto  unthought  of.  But  of  that  there 
is  no  proof;  indeed,  there  is  no  proof  of 
anything  about  the  Lenin  who  holds  pub- 
lic office,  though  the  Lenin  who  hid  in 
Switzerland  and  battled  with  Socialists, 
who  would  not  dot  his  i's  or  cross  his 
t's,  has  been  made  fully  familiar  to  us. 

Perhaps  the  truth  about  it  all  is  sim- 
ply that  all  revolutions  have  a  few  re- 
semblances and  a  few  differences,  and 
that  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  one  set  of 
facts  we  can  make  out  a  good  case  for 
either.  But  to  say  that  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Russian  revolution  parallel 
the  first  three  years  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution is  too  wildly  untrue  to  be  excused 
even  on  that  ground.  One  may  shut  his 
eyes  to  any  facts  that  disagree  with 
his  theory,  but  he  ought  to  peep  just  a 
little. 


SCIENCE  AND  DISCOVERY 

Marvelous  Use  of  Selenium  in  Sending  Photographs  by  Telephone 

and  Wireless 


THAT  the  element  selenium  is  neither 
rare  nor  of  limited  application 
first  became  known  under  the  pres- 
sure of  war-time  necessity.  In 
science  its  uses  are  multitudinous;  in 
industry  its  applications  are  expanding 
from  important  uses  to  which  it  was  put 
during  the  war.  In  its  nature,  selenium 
is  a  connecting  link  between  tellurium 
and  sulphur;  it  is  obtained  in  four  forms, 
of  which  the  metallic  is  the  most  im- 
portant, because  of  its  unique  sensitive- 
ness to  light  and  its  great  electrical  re- 
sistance. Owing  to  these  qualities,  it  is 
playing  a  part  in  some  of  the  most  won- 
derful miracles  of  science. 

The  most  striking  process  that 
selenium  has  made  successful  is  that  of 
transmitting  pictures  to  a  distance  by 
telegraph  or  telephone,  after  years  of 
experiment  with  indifferent  success  in 
various  countries.  The  image  to  be 
transmitted  is  rolled  around  a  cylinder, 
like  an  ordinary  photographic  film.  In 
the  hollow  of  the  cylinder  is  placed  a 
thick  selenium  cell,  connected  with  a  bat- 
tery. The  focus  of  the  lens,  coinciding 
with  the  surface  of  the  film,  concen- 
trates the  rays  of  the  lamp  through  the 
film  upon  the  cell.  The  cylinder  is 
operated  laterally,  so  as  to  enable  a  light- 
ray  to  fall  on  every  part  of  the  image. 

At  the  receiving  post  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic film  is  wound  on  a  cylinder 
which  is  timed  with  the  transmission 
cylinder.  The  receiving  cylinder  is 
placed  in  a  dark  chamber  and  illumi- 
nated by  a  high-frequency  tube  supplied 
by  a  circuit  in  which  there  is  a  movable 
needle  with  each  end  opposite  a  spark- 
point.  A  galvanometer,  connected  with 
the  line-wire  and  with  the  selenium  cell, 
supports  this  needle.  When  the  varia- 
tions of  the  cell-current  displace  the 
needle,  sparks  of  varying  length  pass 
between  the  spark-point  and  the  needle, 
modifying  the  light-power  of  the  tube 
and  proportionately  the  photographic  im- 
pression of  the  film.     The  developed  film 


reproduces    the    image    sent    from    the 
transmitting  post. 

A  picture  of  President  Fallieres  was 
transmitted,  in  1907,  from  the  magazine, 
L'lllustration,  over  the  telephone  circuit 
Paris-Lyons-Paris  in  the  presence  of  two 
Cabinet  Ministers.  From  the  same  basis 
of  selenium  cells  has  been  developed  the 
recent  wireless  transmission  of  pictures. 

The  problem  of  "  pictures  by  telegraph 
and  telephone  "  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  costly  experiment  by  certain  news- 
papers in  New  York,  London,  Paris  and 
Berlin.  T.  Thorne  Baker  of  The  London 
Daily  Mirror  became  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  the  subject.  The  first  great 
telephotographic  success  of  that  paper 
was  the  reception  of  a  picture  cabled 
from  New  York  of  the  race  between  the 
yachts  Resolute  and  Shamrock  IV.,  on 
July  20,  1920.  The  transmission  ma- 
chine was  brought  to  New  York  for  this 
purpose  by  H.  G.  Bartholomew,  a  direc- 
tor of  The  Mirror,  who  also  operated  it. 
This  was  the  first  long-distance  test  of 
such  an  apparatus,  and  The  Mirror 
printed  two  pictures  of  the  international 
yacht  race  the  day  after  it  occurred. 
The  pictures  were  not  perfect,  but  ac- 
curate enough  to  assure  the  permanent 
success  of  telephotographic  transmission, 
and  Mr.  Bartholomew  attributed  the 
triumph  of  the  principle  to  the  use  of 
selenium  resistance. 

Only  a  few  days  later,  July  28,  Le 
Petit  Journal  of  Paris  published  a  photo- 
graph telephoned  the  afternoon  before 
from  Lyons,  270  miles,  by  the  apparatus 
invented  by  Dr.  Edouard  Belin.  This 
epochal  experiment  was  a  demonstration 
of  the  working  of  Dr.  Belin's  invention, 
and  the  sensational  success  was  wit- 
nessed in  Paris  by  Deputy  United  States 
Consul  General  Ernest  L.  Ives,  Colonel 
L.  H.  Brereton,  Air  Attache,  and  Lieut. 
Commander  R.  E.  Bell,  Assistant  Naval 
Attache,  representing  the  American  Em- 
bassy; also  by  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  Stei- 
chen,  erstwhile  chief  of  the  photographic 
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section  of  the  Air  Service,  A.  E.  F.  At 
the  Lyons  end  of  the  wire  the  partici- 
pants were  Senator  Edouard  Herriot, 
Mayor  of  Lyons,  and  Clarence  Carrigan, 
the  American  Consul.  The  latter  sent  a 
message  bearing  his  own  autographed 
signature,  a  thing  never  before  done  by 
an  American  Consular  officer.  A  photo- 
graph of  General  Mangin  was  sent  from 
Lyons  to  Paris,  and  a  photograph  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing  was  sent  back. 

Even  this  Paris-Lyons  achievement 
was  capped  the  first  week  in  August  by 
the  wireless  transmission  from  Copen- 
hagen to  the  London  office  of  The  Daily 
Express  of  three  photographs  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  invented  by  the  Dane, 
Thorvald  Andersen.  The  pictures  were 
those  of  King  George,  Prime  Minister 
Lloyd  George  and  Irene  Vanbrugh,  the 
English  actress  who  made  such  an  im- 
pression in  America  in  "  The  Gay  Lord 
Quex." 

But  the  first  American  demonstra- 
tion of  M.  Edouard  Belin's  "  teleostereo- 
graph,"  as  he  calls  his  invention,  given 
Nov.  14,  eclipsed  all  previous  feats  in 
telegraphing  pictures.  Actually  four 
photographs  were  telegraphed,  by  wire, 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  1,000 
miles,  in  eight  minutes.  Two  of  these 
pictures  showed  clearly  photographs  of 
the  Yale-Princeton  game  of  Nov.  13  and 
an  airplane  picture  of  New  York's  East 
River  skyline,  with  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
One  photograph  wired  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  York  showed  an  Indian  chief 
wearing  warpath  headdress  and  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  seeks  enemy  scalps. 
A  Mississippi  steamboat  was  the  only 
picture  that  failed  to  be  transmitted 
clearly.  The  experiment  was  witnessed 
from  the  New  York  end  by  some  seventy- 
five  scientists,  telegraphic  experts  and 
newspaper  men. 

Selenium  was  discovered  in  1817  by 
the  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  Johan 
Jacob  Berzelius,  in  the  sediment  of  the 
lead  chambers  of  the  Swedish  royal 
palace  of  Gripsholm,  while  he  was  ex- 
perimenting to  produce  sulphuric  acid 
from  the  Falun  pyrites.  But  he  had  to 
obtain  it  by  treatment  that  was  long 
and  complicated. 


Important  new  uses  of  selenium  are: 
Creating  rare  and  delicate  colors  in  glass 
manufacture,  vulcanizing  rubber,  trans- 
mitting pictures  by  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, automatically  lighting  and  ex- 
tinguishing gas  buoys  at  sea,  perfecting 
an  apparatus  to  give  warning  of  fire 
and  burglars,  transmitting  army  signals 
on  the  heliographic  principle,  controlling 
the  draft  of  factory  chimneys,  automati- 
cally turning  off  city  gas  lights  at  day- 
break, and  replacing  sulphur  in  the  dye 
industries,  to  a  limited  extent.  Among 
the  wonderful  scientific  applications  of 
selenium  are:  Photography  of  sound, 
wireless  telephony  by  luminous  waves, 
and  photometry  (as  in  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  and  of  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun). 

A  recent  estimate  shows  a  possible  an- 
nual output  of  300,000  pounds  of  selen- 
ium in  the  United  States.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is  mainly  a  by-product  of  the  cop- 
per industry.  In  Europe  it  occurs  in 
the  Vesuvian  lavas,  in  combination  with 
native  sulphur,  and  in  many  varieties 
of  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  especially  in 
Norwegian  pyrites.  At  the  copper-re- 
fining works  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
selenium  is  concentrated  in  the  sediment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  electrolytic  tanks. 
The  discovery  last  October  of  a  large 
percentage  of  selenium  in  naumannite,  a 
rare  selenide  of  silver,  from  a  silver  mine 
in  Owyhee  County,  Idaho,  opens  up  an 
important  new  source  of  selenium. 

The  metallic  form  of  selenium  is  gen- 
erally produced  from  the  vitreous  form, 
and  is  the  only  modification  of  the  ele- 
ment which  is  sensitive  to  light.  Vitre- 
ous selenium  conducts  electricity  and  ex- 
posure to  light  increases  its  conductivity. 
There  must  be  a  final  annealing  of  the 
crystalline  structure  to  make  the  most 
sensitive  and  delicate  selenium  cells. 
After  this  crystalline  state  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  cell  it  becomes  very  sensi- 
tive to  even  the  most  minute  changes 
and  variations  in  the  amount  of  light  al- 
lowed to  fall  upon  it.  Grupenberg  has 
produced  cells  which  recorded  changes  of 
one  one-hundredth  candle  power  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile. 
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Rectifying  Acoustics  by  Sound  Photography 


Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  sound  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  futile  building  for 
auditoriums,  theatres  and  music  halls. 
The  late  Professor  Walter  Sabine  of 
Harvard  University  carried  the  study 
of  the  acoustics  of  buildings  so  far  that, 
before  his  death  two  years  ago,  he  could 
accurately  predict  the  acoustical  prop- 
erties of  a  room  or  building  from  blue- 
prints of  the  same  and  correct  defects 
before  the  beginning  of  construction.  If 
this  skill  had  been  available,  say,  when 
the  Chicago  Orchestra  Hall  was  built, 
there  would  have  been  spared  immense 
subsequent  cost  of  remedying  acoustic 
defects.  This  is  another  field  in  which 
selenium  has  been  a  decisive  factor. 

The  late  Professor  Sabine's  work  is 
now  being  carried  further  by  Dr.  Dayton 
C.  Miller,  his  former  collaborator  and 
now  director  of  the  laboratory  for  pho- 
tographing and  analyzing  sound  at  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 
land, the  finest  laboratory  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  world.  Dr.  Miller  has  devel- 
oped the  general  science  of  sound,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  musical  instruments, 
and  is  training  assistants  to  carry  on  the 
work  after  him.  The  late  Professor  Sa- 
bine's work  is  being  carried  forward, 
also,  by  Dr.  Paul  E.  Sabine,  director 
of  a  specially  constructed  laboratory  en- 
dowed by  Colonel  George  Fabyan. 

Not  until  sound  waves  could  be  photo- 
graphed could  they  be  analyzed.  Of  the 
many  instruments  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose none  can  compare  in  results  with 
Dr.  Miller's  "  phonodeik."  This  instru- 
ment is  installed  in  a  room  where  the 
walls   have   been    so   treated   that   they 


reflect  no  sound  to  distort  the  sound 
that  is  to  be  photographed.  The  phono- 
deik is  simple  in  structure  and  operation. 
In  a  special  mounting  in  the  small  end  I 
of  a  phonograph  horn  is  a  sensitive  dia- 
phragm. A  fine  silk  fibre  attached  to  ) 
the  centre  of  this  diaphragm  is  passed 
once  around  a  tiny  perpendicular  spindle, 
and  a  delicate  spring  holds  the  loose 
end  taut.  To  the  spindle  is  attached 
a  tiny  mirror,  on  which  play3  a  pin- 
point of  light  from  an  arc  lamp.  A  re- 
volving drum  holding  the  photographic 
film  reflects  this  point  of  light.  The 
rotation  of  this  drum  at  a  set  speed 
gives  the  length  of  the  sound  wave,  and 
the  vibration  of  the  diaphragm  cauccd 
by  the  sound  waves  produces  on  the 
film  the  transverse  form  cf  the  wave. 
A  tuning  fork  arrangement  throws  en 
the  film  dashes  of  light  which  indicate 
the  duration  of  the  recorded  sound  wave 
in  hundredths  of  a  second. 

By  the  combination  of  a  number  of 
simple  back-and-forth  wave  movements 
this  machine  records  sound  waves  of  a 
very  complex  nature.  Dr.  Miller  has 
improved  another  machine,  the  "  har- 
monic analyzer,"  which  mechanically 
analyzes  the  complex  sound  wave  into 
its  component  parts.  He  has  sr.:cc:ded 
not  only  in  photographing  and  analyzing 
sound  waves  but  also  in  reproducing  the 
original  sounds. 

Among  the  many  applications  of  the 
new  science,  besides  the  acoustics  of 
buildings  and  improvement  of  musical 
instruments,  are  elimination  of  noises 
in  machinery  and  elsewhere,  the  study 
of  languages,  improvement  of  public 
speaking,  singing,  &c. 


Military  Uses  of  Selenium 


Wireless  telephony,  by  means  of  sele- 
nium and  light  waves,  was  employed  on 
the  French  front  for  various  experi- 
ments. Selenium  was  applied  with  the 
liaison  formed  by  infra-red  rays  in  locat- 
ing the  enemy's  batteries  by  means  of 
flashes.  The  apparatus  was  placed  in  a 
box  which  could  be  readily  transported. 


The    cell    was    illuminated    by    a    small 
auto  searchlight  of  10,000  candlepower. 

The  problem  of  the  connection  between 
a  flighting  unit  and  a  post  of  command 
by  means  which  the  enemy  could  not 
detect  led  to  the  use  of  selenium  cells 
in  military  telegraphy.  If  by  means  of 
a  special  device  the  stream  of  rays  was 
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interrupted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce Morse  signals,  these  were  clearly- 
perceived  at  the  receiving  post.  Signals 
of  this  kind  could  not  be  detected  by  the 
enemy,  and  a  connection  could  be  main- 
tained between  posts  hundreds  of  meters 
apart. 

Another  military  use  of  selenium  was 
the     locating     of     enemy     batteries     by 


flashes  of  light  from  the  mouths  of 
great  guns.  A  sensitive  cell  was  placed 
at  each  of  three  different  posts  several 
kilometers  apart,  and  every  cell  was 
connected  with  a  suitable  graphic  re- 
corder. The  flash  of  a  single  gun  inter- 
ested all  three  cells  at  the  same  moment. 
A  phonographic  comparison  and  a  sim- 
ple calculation  in  trigonometry  gave  the 
location  of  the  enemy  battery. 


Guiding  Ships  and  Aircraft  by  Electric  Cables 


In  the  October  issue  of  Current  His- 
tory appeared  an  article  entitled  "  Amer- 
ica's First  Radio  Pilot  Cable,  and  How 
It  Guides  Vessels  Through  Fog  and 
Darkness."  It  attributed  this  idea  to 
the  Germans,  but  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  re- 
ceiving circuit,  which  made  the  system 
a  success,  is  an  American  invention. 
For  years  Earl  C.  Hanson  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  had  concentrated  his  efforts 
upon  wireless  research,  and  had  devel- 
oped the  pilot  cable  system  to  a  point 
where  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  its 
practicability  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  in  1914. 

Through  the  publication  of  articles  on 
the  subject  in  Southern  California  the 
possibilities  of  the  invention  were  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Department. 
Mr.  Hanson  filed  his  first  patent  appli- 
cation on  the  system  in  September,  1915. 
The  navy  later  ordered  this  withheld 
from  issue — for  military  reasons — and  it 
was  not  until  September,  1919,  after  a 
contract  had  been  signed  with  the  Navy 
Department  to  develop  the  system  for 
peace-time  purposes,  that  the  patent 
finally  issued. 

The  first  public  demonstration  of  the 
installation  was  given  in  New  York  Har- 
bor by  the  Navy  Department  Oct.  7-10, 
1920.  Prominent  Government  officials, 
ship  owners,  pilots,  Naval  Attaches  of 
foreign  governments  and  electrical  engi- 
neers were  present  on  the  destroyer 
Semmes.  The  tests  were  successful  and 
the  practicability  of  the  system  was  dem- 
onstrated beyond  question. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  electrical 
science  that  a  magnetic  field  is  created 


around  any  wire  or  cable  carrying  an 
electric  current.  The  area  of  this  mag- 
netic field,  and  consequently  the  zone  of 
magnetic  energy  surrounding  the  same, 
is  governed  by  the  amount  of  electric 
energy  in  the  cable.  It  is  readily  seen, 
therefore,  that  ii  a  submarine  cable,  en- 
ergized by  an  alternating  current,  is  laid 
in  a  channel,  the  magnetic  field  around 
the  cable  can  be  confined  to  a  limited 
zone  of  the  channel. 

The  device  invented  by  Mr.  Hanson  is 
placed  on  the  navigating  bridge  of  a 
ship;  it  consists  of  a  vacuum  tube 
amplifier,  which  is  attached  to  coils  lo- 
cated on  both  sides  of  the  vessel.  At- 
tached to  the  amplifier  is  a  telephone 
receiver  or  indicating  meter.  When  the 
vessel  enters  the  magnetic  field  of  the 
submarine  cable,  the  fact  is  registered  on 
the  indicating  meter,  and  is  indicated 
also  in  the  telephone  receiver  by  a  buzz- 
ing, musical  tone.  As  the  vessel  pro- 
ceeds in  a  heavy  fog  the  pilot  keeps  his 
course  by  the  indicator  or  the  sound,  or 
both,  and  when  the  sound  ceases  he  is 
aware  that  he  is  off  the  field  and  can 
re-enter  it  by  following  the  pointer  on 
the  indicator. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  scien- 
tists, inventors  and  engineers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  to  devise  a  means 
of  receiving  a  sufficient  amount  of  en- 
ergy to  utilize  this  principle  for  guiding 
vessels.  All  except  Mr.  Hanson  found 
an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  fact  that 
the  energy  received  in  a  small  coil  was 
not  sufficient  to  actuate  any  known  in- 
dicating device  when  more  than  a  few 
feet  from  the  cable.  Mr.  Hanson,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  when  an  amplifying 
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THE   NEW   YORK    TIMES   CURRENT   HISTORY 


ELECTRIC  PILOT  CABLE  (1)  IN  AMBROSE  CHANNEL,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR,  USED  TO 
GUIDE  VESSELS  IN  FOG  AND  DARKNESS.  IT  IS  PROPOSED  TO  '  EXTEND  THE  CABLE 
SYSTEM  INTO  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND  AND  FAR  OUT  BEYOND  SANDY  HOOK,  AND  TO  USE 
IT  ALSO  IN  GUIDING  AIRPLANES.  PORTRAIT  IS  THAT  OF  EARL  C.  HANSON,  THE  AMER- 
ICAN INVENTOR,  WHO  MADE  THE  PILOT  CABLE  SYSTEM  PRACTICAL 
(rhoto    Undenvood    &    Underwood) 


device,  such  as  is  employed  on  trans- 
continental telephone  lines,  was  connected 
in  the  electric  circuit  between  the  coil 
and  a  telephone  receiver  or  electric 
meter,  the  minute  electric  energy  trans- 
ferred wirelessly  from  the  submarine 
cable  to  the  coil  could  be  strengthened 
to  almost  any  degree  necessary.  This 
discovery  made  practical  the  system 
abandoned  by  previous  investigators. 

The  test  conducted  with  the  equipment, 
as  described  in  our  October  issue,  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  possible  for  vessels 
to  follow  the  cable  on  the  right  hai.d 
side  at  a  distance  great  enough  to  avoid 
collision  with  a  vessel  traveling  in  the 
opposite  direction  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cable.  In  other  words,  the  cable  can  be 
likened  to  a  chalk  mark  drawn  up  the 
centre  of  Fifth  Avenue,  the  traffic  al- 
ways moving  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  chalk  mark. 

In  a  recent  interview  the  inventor 
stated  that  the  system  was  applicable 


to  air  as  well  as  water  craft,  and  the 
illustration  visualizes  the  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  electric  piloting  cable  system 
now  installed  in  Ambrose  Channel. 
Cable  No.  1  indicates  the  present  in- 
stallation, the  extension  of  which  will 
run  for  many  miles  out  into  deep  water. 
The  cross  in  deep  water  near  the  Am- 
brose Lightship  indicates  the  place 
where  vessels  are  now  forced  to  anchor 
during  foggy  weather  before  coming 
through  the  narrow  Ambrose  Channel 
dredged  through  the  shoals.  Cable  No.  2 
extends  from  the  Narrows  through  the 
inner  harbor  and  up  the  Hudson  River. 
Cable  No.  3  passes  along  the  other  side 
of  the  inner  harbor  from  Staten  Island, 
and,  crossing  Cable  No.  2  at  right  angles 
opposite  the  Battery,  extends  up  the  East 
River.  Another  cable  is  shown  passing 
through  Long  Island  Sound.  Another 
continues  down  the  ocean  side  of  Long 
Island.  Still  others  encircle  treacherous 
shoals,  and  will  be  used  to  advise  navi- 
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gators  of  their  approach  to  danger. 
Each  cable  is  provided  with  an  auto- 
matic distinguishing  signal  device,  and 
by  referring  to  his  charts  the  navigator 
can  tell  from  which  cable  the  signal  is 
coming. 


Government  tests  with  cables  laid 
around  aircraft  landing  fields  have  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  possible  for  aviators 
to  locate  their  landing  places  in  fog  or 
darkness  while  flying  at  an  altitude  of 
over  a  mile. 


Recording  the  Life  Movements  of  Plants 


The  crescograph  is  a  new  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  plant  growth  and  physi- 
cal reactions,  and  is  the  invention  of 
Sir  Jagadis  Chunder  Bose,  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  professor  in  the 
University  of  Calcutta.  This  East  Indian; 
scientist  has  made  known  many  curious 
researches  in  plant  physiology  and  in- 
teresting studies  in  the  excitability  of 
plants.  Recently  he  presented  his  new 
invention  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
London  and  before  the  Societe  de  Bio- 
logie  in  Paris.  His  crescograph  regis- 
ters, with  a  strong  multiplication,  the 
growth  or  least  movements  of  plants. 

The  movements  of  the  leaf  stems  and 
of  the  roots  under  the  action  of  different 
forces,  such  as  light,  heat  and  weight, 
are  often  due  to  little  variations  in  the 
rate  of  growth.  Sir  Jagadis  said  that 
the  growth  recorders  generally  used 
magnify  the  growth  movements  only 
about  twenty  times,  necessitating  many 
hours'  observation  before  growth  be- 
comes perceptible,  and  during  this  time 
variations  of  heat  and  light  and  other 
exterior  conditions  modify  the  results. 
The  causes  of  uncertainty  cannot  be 
avoided  except  by  reducing  the  period  of 
observation  to  a  few  minutes.  This, 
however,  necessitates  a  great  magnifi- 
cation and  automatic  registration. 

The  inventor  declared  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  realizing,  through  his  crescograph, 
great  magnification  by  a  system  of  two 
levers,  the  first  magnifying  100  times 
and  the  second  another  hundred  times, 
making  a  total  amplification  of  10,000. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact  regis- 
tration of  growth  movements  proceeds 
from  the  friction  of  the  continued- con- 
tact of  the  registering  pen.  This  he 
solved  by  means  of  an  oscillating  sys- 
tem, which  remotely  approaches  the 
smoked  glass  of  the  pen  at  regular  in- 
tervals  of   time.      The   registration    ap- 


pears as  a  series  of  dots  whose  distances 
apart  correspond  to  the  extents  of 
growth  during  intervals  of  one  second. 
The  separation  or  coming  together  of  the 
dots  corresponds  to  the  stimulation  of 
the  agent  whose  action  is  being  studied. 
The  delineations  may  be  taken  thus  on 
a  fixed  plate,  or  on  a  plate  stirred  by  a 
uniform  movement.  Upon  the  curves 
thus  obtained  (in  terms  of  conic  sections) 
the  ordinates  correspond  to  the  move- 
ments and  the  abscissas  to  the  time.  If 
a  factor  increases  the  rate  of  growth 
the  curve  inclines  upward;  inversely,  a 
factor  hindering  the  growth  bends  the 
curve  downward. 

Sir  Jagadis  said  that  his  experiments 
showed  the  principle  determining  direc- 
tional growths.  The  different  movements 
of  plants  are  explained  by  the  general 
law  that  direct  excitation  provokes  con- 
traction and  indirect  expansion.  He 
found  in  the  physiological  reactions  of 
plants  an  extraordinary  likeness  to  those 
in  animals.  The  phenomena  of  the  growth 
of  plai'ts  thus  form  a  chapter  of  general 
problems  relative  to  the  irritability  o£ 
all  living  tissues,  without  study  of 
which  theories  and  researches  would  re- 
main incomplete. 

In  one  experiment  he  found  that  the 
normal  growth  of  a  plant  had  beea 
marked  by  displacement  of  a  luminous 
spot  on  the  galvanometer  as  being  (mag- 
nified 10,000  times)  6  meters  in  10  sec- 
onds. The  introduction  of  chloroform 
vapors  in  the  chalice  produced  an  imme- 
diate excitation,  the  luminous  spot  being 
quickly  displaced  three  times.  Then  came 
a  retardation,  followed  by  an  arrest  of 
growth,  and  finally  a  sudden  contraction, 
which  was  the  spasm  of  death.  Similar 
effects  were  produced  by  different  poi- 
sons, such  as  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium. 


THE    TURKISH   PEACE    TREATY 

Official  Text  of  Terms  Imposed  on  Turkey  by  the  Allies  in  the 

Treaty  of  Sevres 


CURRENT  HISTORY  presents  here- 
with the  text  of  all  the  more  im- 
portant sections  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  signed  by  Turkey  at  Sevres, 
France,  on  Aug.  10,  1920.  The  less  im- 
portant sections,  with  those  that  have 
already  been  published  in  previous  treat- 
ies, are  covered  in  a  running  summary, 
thus  giving  a  view  of  the  entire  treaty. 
The  text  is  taken  from  the  British  offi- 
cial version  (Document  Cmd.  964,  Treaty 
Series  No.  11,  1920),  which  consists  of 
100  large  folio  pages.  The  treaty  has 
thirteen  main  divisions  or  "parts,"  as 
follows: 

(I.)  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
(II.)  Frontiers  of  Turkey;  (III.)  Political 
Clauses;  (IV.)  Protection  of  Minorities;  (V.) 
Military,  Naval  and  Air  Clauses;  (VI.) 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Graves;  (VII.)  Penal- 
ties; (VIII.)  Financial  Clauses;  (IX.)  Eco- 
nomic Clauses;  (X.)  Aerial  Navigation;  (XI.) 
Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways;  (XII.) 
Labor;   (XIII.)  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Parts  I.,  VI.  and  XII.  are  virtually  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  appeared  in 
full  in  Current  History  for  August, 
1919;  they  are,  therefore,  not  repeated 
here.  The  parts  dealing  with  Turkey's 
new  frontiers,  the  political  clauses,  pen- 
alties and  financial  clauses  are  given 
entire. 


The  preamble  of  the  treaty  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan,  these  powers  being  described  in  the 
present  treaty  as  the  principal  allied  pow- 
ers—Armenia, Belgium,  Greece,  the  Hedjaz, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State  and  Czechoslovakia,  these 
powers  constituting,  with  the  principal  pow- 
ers mentioned  above,  the  allied  powers,  of 
the  one  part,  and  Turkey  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas,  on  the  request  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government  an  armistice  was 
granted  to  Turkey  on  Oct.  30,  1918,  by  the 
principal  allied ,  powers  in  order  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  might  be  concluded,  and 

Whereas,  the  allied  powers  are  equally 
desirous  that  the  war  in  which  certain  among 
them  were  successively  involved,  diredtly  or 
indirectly  against  Turkey,  and  which  orig- 
inated in  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Serbia  on  July  28,  1914,  by  the  former  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  hostilities  opened  by  Turkey 
against  the  allied  powers  on  Oct.  29,  1914, 
and  conducted  by  Germany  in  alliance  with 
Turkey,  should  be  replaced  by  a  firm,  just 
and  durable  peace. 

For  this  purpose  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries : 
[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  peace  dele- 
gates. The  list  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  treaty.  The  names  of  the  representatives 
of  Jugoslavia  do  not  appear  among  the  sig- 
natures.] 

Passing  over  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  (Articles  1-26),  which 
is  the  same  as  in  the  other  treaties,  the 
text  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres  is  as  follows: 


PART  II. — Frontiers  of  Turkey 


ARTICLE  27—1.  In  Europe,  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey  will  be  laid  down  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Black  Sea:  From  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus  to  the  point  described  below. 

(2)  With  Greece:  From  a  point  to  be  chosen 
on  the  Black  Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Biyuk  Dere,  situated  about  seven  kilometers 
northwest  of  Podima,  southwestward  to  the 
most  northwesterly  point  of  the  limit  of  the 
basin  of  the  Istranja  Dere  (about  eight  kilo- 
meters northwest  of  Istranja),  a  line  to  be 
fixed  on  the  ground  passing  through  Kapilja 
Dagh  and  Uchbunar  Tepe ;  thence  south- 
southeastward  to  a  point  to  be  chosen  on 
the  railway  from  Chorlu  to  Chatalja  about 
one  kilometer  west  of  the  railway  station  of 
Sinekli,  a  line  following  as  far  as  possible 
the  western  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Istranja 


Dere;  thence  southeastward  to  a  point  to  be 
chosen  between  Fener  and  Kurfali  on  the 
watershed  between  the  basins  of  those  rivers 
which  flow  into  Biyuk  Chekmeje  Geul,  on  the 
northeast,  and  the  basin  of  those  rivers  which 
flow  direct  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  the 
southwest,  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground 
passing  south  of  Sinekli ;  thence  southeast- 
ward to  a  point  to  be  chosen  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  about  one  kilometer  southwest  of 
Kalikratia,  a  line  following  as  far  as  possi- 
ble this  watershed. 

(3)  The  Sea  of  Marmora:  From  the  point 
defined  above  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 
porus. 

II.  In  Asia,  the  irontlers  of  Turkey  will  be 
laid  down  as  follows. 

(1)  On  the  West  and  South:    From  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  Bosporus  into  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora to  a  point  described  below,  situated  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  near 
Karatash  Burun,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Sea;  the  islands  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
those  which  are  situated  within  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  coast,  remaining  Turk- 
ish, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  IV. 
and  Articles  84  and  122,  Part  III.  (Political 
Clauses). 

(2)  With  Syria:  From  a  point  to  be  chosen 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  outlet  of  the  Has- 
san Dede,  about  three  kilometers  northwest 
of  Karatash  Burun,  northeastward  to  a  point 
to  be  chosen  on  the  Djaihun  Irmak  about  one 
kilometer  north  of  Babeli,  a  line  to  be  fixed 
on  the  ground  passing  north  of  Karatash ; 
thence  to  Kesik  Kale,  the  course  of  the  Djai- 
hun Irmak  upstream;  thence  northeastward 
to  a  point  to  be  chosen  on  the  Djaihun  Ir- 
mak about  fifteen  kilometers  eastsoutheast 
of  Karsbazar,  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the 
ground  passing  north  of  Kara  Tepe ;  thence 
to  the  bend  in  the  Djaihun  Irmak  situated 
west  of  Duldul  Dagh,  the  course  of  the  Djai- 
hun Irmak  upstream ;  thence  in  a  general 
southeasterly  direction  to  a  point  to  be  chosen 
on  Emir  Musi  Dagh  about  fifteen  kilometers 
south-southwest  of  Giaour  Geul,  a  line  to  be 
fixed  on  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  kilometers  from  the  railway,  and 
leaving  Duldul  Dagh  to  Syria ;  thence  east- 
ward to  a  point  to  be  chosen  about  five  kilo- 
meters north  of  Urfa,  a  generally  straight 
line  from  west  tc  east  to  be  fixed  on  the 
ground  passing  north  of  the  roads  connecting 
the  towns  of  Baghche,  Aintab,  Biridjik  and 
Urfa  and  leaving  the  last  three  named  towns 
to  Syria;  thence  eastward  to  the  southwest- 
ern extremity  of  the  bend  in  the  Tigris  about 
six  kilometers  north  of  Azekh  (twenty-seven 
kilometers  west  of  Dj'ezire-ibn-Omar),  a  gen- 
erally straight  line  from  west  to  east  to  be 
fixed  on  the  ground  leaving  the  town  of 
Mardin  to  Syria;  thence  to  a  point  to  be 
chosen  on  the  Tigris  between  the  point  of 
confluence  of  the  Khabur  Su  with  the  Tigris 
and  the  bend  in  the  Tigris  situated  about  ten 
kilometers  north  of  this  point,  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  downstream,  leaving  the  island  on 
which  is  situated  the  town  of  Djezire-ibn- 
Omar  to  Syria. 

(3)  With  Mesopotamia:  Thence  in  a  gen- 
eral easterly  direction  to  a  point  to  be  chosen 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  vilayet  of 
Mosul,  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground ; 
thence  eastward  to  the  point  where  it  meets 
the  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  vilayet  of  Mosul, 
modified,  however,  so  as  to  pass  south  of 
Amadia. 

(4)  On  the  East  and  the  Northeast:  From 
the  point  above  defined  to  the  Black  Sea,  the 
existing  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia, 
then  the  former  frontier  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  89. 

(5)  The  Black  Sec. 


ARTICLE  28— The  frontiers  described  by 
the  present  treaty  are  traced  on  the  one-in- 
a-million  maps  attached  to  the  present  treaty. 
In  case  of  differences  between  the  text  and 
the  map,  the  text  will  prevail. 

ARTICLE  29  —  Boundary  commissions, 
whose  composition  is  or  will  be  fixed  in  the 
present  treaty  or  in  treaties  supplementary 
thereto,  will  have  to  trace  these  frontiers  on 
the  ground. 

They  shall  have  the  power,  not  only  of  fix- 
ing those  portions  which  are  defined  as  "  a 
line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground,"  but  also,  if 
the  commission  considers  it  necessary,  of  re- 
vising in  matters  of  detail  portions  defined 
by  administrative  boundaries  or  otherwise. 
They  shall  endeavor  in  all  cases  to  follow  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  descriptions  given  in 
the  treaties,  taking  into  account,  as  far  as 
possible,  administrative  boundaries  and  local 
economic  interests. 

The  decisions  of  the  commissions  will  be 
taken  by  a  majority,  and  shall  be  binding 
on  the  parties  concerned. 

The  expenses  of  the  boundary  commissions 
will  be  borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  parties 
concerned. 

ARTICLE  30— In  so  far  as  frontiers  defined 
by  a  waterway  are  concerned,  the  phrases 
"  course  "  or  "  channel  "  used  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  present  treaty  signify,  as 
regards  non-navigable  rivers,  the  median  line 
of  the  waterway  or  of  its  principal  branch, 
and,  as  regards  navigable  rivers,  the  median 
line  of  the  principal  channel  of  navigation. 
It  will  rest  with  the  boundary  commissions 
provided  for  by  the  present  treaty  to  specify 
whether  the  frontier  line  shall  follow  any 
changes  of  the  course  or  channel  which  may 
take  place,  or  whether  it  shall  be  definitely 
fixed  by  the  position  of  the  course  or  chan- 
nel at  the  time  when  the  present  treaty  comes 
into  force. 

In  the  absence  of  provisions  to  the  contrary 
in  the  present  treaty,  islands  and  islets  lying 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  are  included 
within  the  frontier  of  the  coastal  State. 

ARTICLE  31— The  various  States  concerned 
undertake  to  furnish  to  the  commissions  all 
documents  necessary  for  their  tasks,  es- 
pecially authentic  copies  of  agreements  fixing 
existing  or  old  frontiers,  all  large  scale  maps 
in  existence,  geodetic  data,  surveys  completed 
but  unpublished,  and  information  concerning 
the  changes  of  frontier  watercourses.  The 
maps,  geodetic  data  and  surveys,  even  if  un- 
published, which  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  must  be  delivered  at 
Constantinople  within  thirty  days  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  to 
such  representative  of  the  commissions  con- 
cerned as  may  be  appointed  by  the  principal 
allied  powers. 

The  States  concerned  also  undertake  to  in- 
struct the  local  authorities  to  communicate 
to  the  commissions  all  documents,  especially 
plans,  cadastral  and  land  books,  and  to  fur- 
nish on  demand  all  details  regarding  prop- 
erty, existing  economic  conditions,  and  other 
necessary  information. 
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ARTICLE  32— The  various  States  interested 
undertake  to  give  every  assistance  to  the 
boundary  commissions,  whether  directly  or 
through  local  authorities,  in  everything-  that 
concerns  transport,  accommodation,  labor, 
materials  (sign  posts,  boundary  pillars)  nec- 
essary for  the  accomplishment  of  their  mis- 
sion. 

In  particular  the  Turkish  Government  un- 
dertakes to  furnish  to  the  principal  allied 
powers  such  technical  personnel  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  to  assist  the  boundary 
commissions  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
mission. 

ARTICLE  33— The  various  States  interested 


undertake  to  safeguard  the  trigonometrical 
points,  signals,  posts  or  frontier  marks 
erected  by  the  commissions. 

ARTICLE  84— The  pillars  will  be  placed  so 
as  to  be  intervisible ;  they  will  be  numbered, 
and  their  position  and  their  number  will  be 
noted  on  a  cartographic  document. 

ARTICLE  35— The  protocols  defining  the 
boundary  and  the  maps  and  documents  at- 
tached thereto  will  be  made  out  in  triplicate, 
of  which  two  copies  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governments  of  the  limitrophe  States,  and 
the  third  to  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  which  will  deliver  authentic  copies 
to  the  powers  who  sign  the  present  treaty. 


PART   III.— Political   Clauses 


SECTION  I. — Constantinople 

ARTICLE  3ft— Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  present  treaty,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties agree  that  the  rights  and  title  of  the 
Turkish  Government  over  Constantinople 
shall  not  bo  affected,  and  that  the  said  Gov- 
ernment and  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  shall  be 
entitled  to  reside  there  and  to  maintain  there 
tne  capital  of  the  Turkish  State. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  Turkey  fail- 
ing to  observe  faithfully  the  provisions  of  the 
present  treaty,  or  of  any  treaties  or  conven- 
tions supplementary  thereto,  particularly  as 
regards  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  racial, 
religious  or  linguistic  minorities,  the  allied 
powers  expressly  reserve  the  right  to  modify 
the  above  provisions,  and  Turkey  hereby 
agrees  to  accept  any  dispositions  which  may 
be  taken  in  this  connection. 

SECTION  II.— Straits 

ARTICLE  37— The  navigation  of  the 
Straits,  including  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Bosporus,  shall  in  future 
be  open,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  every 
vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war  and  to  mili« 
tary  and  commercial  aircraft,  without  dis- 
tinction of  flag. 

These  waters  shall  not  be  subject  to  block- 
ade, nor  shall  any  belligerent  right  be  exer- 
cised nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed 
within  them,  unless  in  pursuance  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

ARTICLE  38— The  Turkish  Government 
recognizes  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  further 
measures  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion provided  fcr  in  Article  37,  and  accord- 
ingly delegates,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  to 
a  commission  to  be  called  the  "  Commission 
of  the  Straits,"  and  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "  the  commission,"  the  control  of  the 
waters   specified  in  Article  39. 

The  Greek  Government,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned, delegates  to  the  commission  the  same 
powers  and  undertakes  to  give  it  in  all  re- 
spects the   same  facilities. 

Such  control  shall  be  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the   Turkish    and    Greek   Governments   re- 


spectively, and  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  section. 

ARTICLE  39— The  authority  of  the  com- 
mission will  extend  to  all  the  waters  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  the  Black  Sea  mouth  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  to  the  waters  within  three 
miles  of  each  of  these  mouths. 

This  authority  may  be  exercised  on  shore 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

ARTICLE  40— The  commission  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  appointed  re- 
spectively by  the  United  States  of  America 
(if  and  when  that  Government  is  willing  to 
participate),  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  Russia  (if  and  when  Russia 
becomes  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions), Greece,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  (if  and  when  the  two  latter  States 
become  members  of  the  League  of  Nations). 
Each  power  shall  appoint  one  representative. 
The  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
Japan  and  Russia  shall  each  have  two  votes. 
The  representatives  of  Greece,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  shall  each  have  one 
vote.  Each  Commissioner  shall  be  removable 
only  by  the  Government  which  appointed 
him. 

ARTICLE  41— The  Commissioners  shall 
enjoy,  within  the  limits  specified  in  Article 
39,    diplomatic    privileges   and   immunities. 

ARTICLE  42— The  commission  will  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  present 
treaty  in  complete  independence  of  the  local 
authority.  It  will  have  its  own  flag,  its  own 
budget   and    its    separate   organization. 

ARTICLE  43— Within  the  limits  of  its 
jurisdiction  as  laid  down  in  Article  39  the 
commission  will  be  charged  with  the  fol- 
lowing  duties : 

(a)  the  execution  of  any  works  considered 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  chan- 
nels or  the  approaches  to  harbors : 

(b)  the  lighting  and  buoying  of  the  chan- 
nels; 

(c)  the  control  of  pilotage  and  towage; 

(d)  the   control   of   anchorages; 

(e)  the  control  necessary  to  assure  the  ap- 
plication in  the  ports  of  Constantinople  and 
Haidar    Pasha    of    the    regime    prescribed    in 
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Articles  335  to  344,   Part  XI.    (Ports,  Water- 
ways and  Railways)  of  the  present  treaty; 

(f)  the  control  of  all  matters  relating  to 
wrecks  and  salvage; 

(g)  the  control  of  lighterage. 

ARTICLE  44— In  the  event  of  the  commis- 
sion finding  that  the  liberty  of  passage  is 
being  interfered  with,  it  will  inform  the 
representatives  at  Constantinople  of  the  al- 
lied powers,  providing  the  occupying  forces 
provided  for  in  Article  ITS.  These  represen- 
tatives will  thereupon  concert  with  the  naval 
and  military  commanders  of  the  said  forces 
such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Straits.  Simi- 
lar action  shall  be  taken  by  the  said  repre- 
sentatives in  the  event  of  any  external  action 
threatening  the  liberty  of  passage  of  the 
Straits. 

ARTICLE  45— For  the  purpose  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  property  or  the  execution  of 
any  permanent  works  which  may  be  required, 
the  commission  shall  be  entitled  to  raise 
such  loans  as  it  may  consider  necessary. 
These  loans  will  be  secured,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, on  the  dues  to  be  levied  on  the  shipping 
vising  the  Straits,   as  provided  in  Article  53. 

ARTICLE  46 — The  functions  previously  ex- 
ercised by  the  Constantinople  Superior  Coun- 
cil of  Health  and  the  Turkish  Sanitary  Ad- 
ministration which  was  directed  by  the  said 
council,  and  the  functions  exercised  by  the 
National  Lifeboat  Service  of  the  Bosporus, 
will  within  the  limits  specified  in  Article  39 
be  discharged  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mission and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  direct. 

The  commission  will  co-operate  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  common  policy  adopted  by 
the  League  of  Nations  for  preventing  and 
combating  disease. 

ARTICLE  47— Subject  to  the  general  powers 
of  control  conferred  upon  the  commission, 
the  rights  of  any  persons  or  companies  now 
holding  concessions  relating  to  lighthouses, 
docks,  quays  or  similar  matters  shall  be 
maintained ;  but  the  commission  shall  be  en- 
titled if  it  thinks  it  necessary  in  the  general 
interest  to  buy  out  or  modify  such  rights 
upon  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  311, 
Part  IX.  (Economic  Clauses),  of  the  present 
treaty,  or  itself  to  take  up  a  new  concession. 

ARTICLE  48— In  order  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  duties  with  which  it  is  en- 
trusted by  this  section,  the  commission  shall 
have  power  to  organize  such  a  force  of 
special  police  as  may  be  necessary.  This 
force  shall  be  drawn  so  far  as  possible  from 
the  native  population  of  the  zone  of  the 
Straits  and  islands  referred  to  in  Article  178, 
Part  V.  (Military,  Naval  and  Air  Clauses), 
excluding  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
Samothrace,  Tenedos  and  Mitylene.  The  said 
force  shall  be  commanded  by  foreign  police 
officers  appointed  by  the  commission. 

ARTICLE  49— In  the  portion  of  the  zone  of 
the  Straits,  including  the  islands  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  which  remains  Turkish,  and 
pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  reform 
of  the  Turkish  judicial  system  provided  for 
in  Article  136,  all  infringements  of  the  regu- 


lations and  by-laws  made  by  the  commis- 
sion, committed  by  nationals  of  capitulatory 
powers,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  consular 
courts  of  the  said  powers.  The  allied  powers 
agree  to  make  such  infringements  justiciable 
before  their  consular  courts  or  authorities. 
Infringements  committed  by  Turkish  na- 
tionals or  nationals  of  non-capitulatory 
powers  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  competent 
Turkish    judicial    authorities. 

In  the  portion  of  the  said  zone  placed 
under  Greek  sovei'eignty  such  infringements 
will  be  dealt  with  by  the  competent  Greek 
judicial   authorities. 

ARTICLE  50— The  officers  or  members  of 
the  crew  of  any  merchant  vessel  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission 
who  may  be  arrested  on  shore  for  any  of- 
fense committed  either  ashore  or  afloat 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  jurisdiction  shall 
be  brought  before  the  competent  judicial  au- 
thority by  the  commission's  police.  If  the  ac- 
cused was  arrested  otherwise  than  by  the 
commission's  police  he  shall  immediately  be 
hended   over   to   them. 

ARTICLE  51— The  commission  shall  ap- 
point such  subordinate  officers  or  officials 
,s  may  be  found  indispensable  to  assist  it 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  with  which  it  is 
charged. 

ARTICLE  52— In  all  matters  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  the  waters  within  the  limits  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  all  the 
ships  referred  to  in  Article  37  shall  be  treated 
upon  a  footing  of  absolute  equality. 

ARTICLE  53 — Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  47  the  existing  rights  under  which 
dues  aiic!  charges  can  tee  levied  for  various 
pr.rpocDO,  whether  direct  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment oi  oy  international  bodies  or  private 
cc-ivipaiiies,  on  ships  or  cargoes  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  commission.  The 
commission  shall  fix  these  dues  and  charges 
at  such  amounts  only  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  works  ex- 
cuted  and  the  services  rendered  to  shipping, 
including  the  general  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  administration  of  the  commission,  and 
the  salaries  and  pay  provided  for  in  Para- 
graph 3  of  the  annex  to  this  section. 

For  these  purposes  only  and  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions the  commission  may  also  establish 
dues  and  charges  other  than  those  now  exist- 
ing and  fix  their  amounts. 

ARTICLE  54— All  dues  and  charges  imposed 
y  the  commission  shall  be  levied  without 
any  discrimination  and  on  a  footing  of  abso- 
lute equality  between  all  vessels,  whatever 
their  port  of  origin,  destination  or  departure, 
their  flag  or  ownership,  or  the  nationality  or 
ownership  of  their  cargoes. 

This  disposition  does  not  affect  the  right 
of  the  commission  to  fix  in  accordance  with 
tonnage  the  dues  provided  for  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  55— The  Turkish  and  Greek  Gov- 
ernments respectively  undertake  to  facilitate 
the    acquisition    by   the    commission    of    such 
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land  and  buildings  as  the  commission  shall 
consider  it  necessary  to  acquire  in  order  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  duties  with  which 
it  is  entrusted. 

ARTICLE  56— Ships  of  war  in  transit 
through  the  waters  specified  in  Article  39 
shall  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  commission  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ordinary  rules  of  navigation 
and  of  sanitary  requirements. 

ARTICLE  57— (1)  Belligerent  warships 
shall  not  revictual  nor  take  in  stores,  except 
so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  complete  the  passage  of  the  Straits 
and  to  reach  the  nearest  port  where  they  can 
call,  nor  shall  they  replenish  or  increase  their 
supplies  of  war  material  or  their  armament 
or  complete  their  crews,  within  the  waters 
under  the  control  of  the  commission.  Only 
such  repairs  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  them  seaworthy  shall  be  carried  out, 
and  they  shall  not  add  in  any  manner  what- 
ever to  their  fighting  force.  The  commission 
shall  decide  what  repairs  are  necessary,  and 
these  must  be  carried  out  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay. 

(2)  The  passage  of  belligerent  warships 
through  the  waters  under  the  control  of  the 
commission  shall  be  effected  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  without  any  other  inter- 
ruption than  that  resulting  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  service. 

(3)  The  stay  of  such  warships  at  ports 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours  except  in 
case  of  distress.  In  such  case  they  shall  be 
bound  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  An  in- 
terval of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  shall 
always  elapse  between  the  sailing  of  a  bel- 
ligerent ship  from  the  waters  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  commission  and  the  departure  of 
a  ship  belonging  to  an  opposing  belligerent. 

(4)  Any  further  regulations  affecting  in 
time  of  war  the  waters  under  the  control  of 
the  commission,  and  relating  in  particular  to 
the  passage  of  war  material  and  contraband 
destined  for  the  enemies  of  Turkey,  or  re- 
victualing,  taking  in  stores  or  carrying  out 
repairs  in  the  said  waters,  will  be  laid  down 
by  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  58— Prizes  shall  in  all  respects  be 
subjected  to  the  same-  conditions  as  bellig- 
erent vessels  of  war. 

ARTICLE  59— No  belligerent  shall  embark 
or  disembark  troops,  munitions  of  war  or 
warlike  materials  in  the  waters  under  the 
control  of  the  commission,  except  in  case  of 
accidental  hindrance  of  the  passage,  and  in 
such  cases  the  passage  shall  be  resumed  with 
all  possible  dispatch. 

ARTICLE  60— Nothing  in  Articles  57,  58  or 
59  shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  powers  of  a 
belligerent  or  belligerents  acting  in  pur- 
suance of  a  decision  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  61— Any  differences  which  may 
arise  between  the  powers  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation or  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this 
•ction  and  as  regards  Constantinople  and 
Haidar  Pasha   of   the   provisions   of   Articles 


335  to  344,  Part  XI.  (Ports,  Waterways,  and 
Railways),  shall  be  referred  to  the  commis- 
sion. In  the  event  of  the  decision  of  the 
commission  not  being  accepted  by  any  power, 
th£  question  shall,  on  the  demand  of  any 
power  concerned,  be  settled  as  provided  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  pending  whose  de- 
cision the  ruling  of  the  commission  will  be 
carried  out. 
[A  short  Annex  follows.] 

SECTION  III.— Kurdistan 

ARTICLE  62— A  commission  sitting  at  Con- 
stantinople and  composed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
Governments,  respectively,  shall  draft  within 
six  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  treaty  a  scheme  of  local  autonomy 
for  the  predominantly  Kurdish  areas  lying 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Armenia  as  it  may  be  hereafter 
determined,  and  north  of  the  frontier  of 
Turkey  with  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  as  de- 
fined in  Article  27,  II.  (2)  and  (3).  If 
unanimity  cannot  be  secured  on  any  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  referred  by  the  members  of 
the  commission  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. The  scheme  shall  contain  full  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  the  Assyro- 
Chaldeans  and  other  racial  or  religious 
minorities  within  these  areas,  and  with  this 
object  a  commission  composed  of  British, 
French,  Italian,  Persian  and  Kurdish  repre- 
sentatives shall  visit  the  spot  to  examine  and 
decide  what  rectifications,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  the  Turkish  frontier  where,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty,  that 
frontier  coincides  with  that  of  Persia. 

ARTICLE  63— The  Turkish  Government 
hereby  agrees  to  accept  and  execute  the  de- 
cisions of  both  the  commissions  mentioned  in 
Article  62  within  three  months  from  their 
communication  to   the  said   Government. 

ARTICLE  64— If  within  one  year  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the 
Kurdish  peoples  within  the  areas  defined  in 
Article  62  shall  address  themselves  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  that  a  majority  of  the 
population  of  these  areas  desires  independ- 
ence from  Turkey,  and  if  the  council  then 
considers  that  these  peoples  are  capable  of 
such  independence  and  recommends  that  it 
should  be  granted  to  them,  Turkey  hereby 
agrees  to  execute  such  a  recommendation, 
and  to  renounce  all  rights  and  title  over 
these  areas. 

The  detailed  provisions  for  such  renuncia- 
tion will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
agreement  between  the  principal  allied 
powers  and  Turkey. 

If  and  when  such  renunciation  takes  place, 
no  objection  will  be  raised  by  the  principal 
allied  powers  to  the  voluntary  adhesion  to 
such  an  independent  Kurdish  State  of  the 
Kurds  inhabiting  that  part  of  Kurdistan 
which  has  hitherto  been  included  in  the 
Mosvxl    Vilayet. 
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SECTION    IV.— Smyrna 

ARTICLE  65— The  provisions  of  this  section 
will  apply  to  the  City  of  Smyrna  and  the 
adjacent  territory  defined  in  Article  66,  until 
the  determination  of  their  final  status  in 
accordance   with   Article   83. 

ARTICLE  66— The  geographical  limits  of 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Smyrna 
will  be  laid  down  as  follows :  From  the 
mouth  of  the  river  which  flows  into  the 
Aegean  Sea  about  five  kilometers  north  of 
Skalanova,  eastward,  the  course  of  this  river 
upstream  ;  then  southeastward,  the  course  of 
the  southern  branch  of  this  river ;  then 
southeastward,  to  the  western  point  of  the 
crest  of  the  Gumush  Dagh ;  a  line  to  be 
fixed  on  the  ground  passing  west  of  Chinar 
K,  and  east  of  Akche  Ova  thence  northeast- 
ward, this  crest  line ;  thence  northward  to 
a  point  to  be  chosen  on  the  railway  from 
Ayasoluk  to  Deirmendik  about  one  kilometer 
west  of  Balachik  station,  a  line  to  be  fixed 
on  the  ground  leaving  the  road  and  railway 
from  Sokia  to  Balachik  station  entirely  in 
Turkish  territory ;  thence  northward  to  a 
point  to  be  chosen  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Sandjak  of  Smyrna,  a  line  to  be 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  thence  to  a  point  to 
be  chosen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos  Dagh 
situated  about  fifteen  kilometers  northeast 
of  Odemish,  the  southern  and  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Sandjak  of  Smyrna ;  thence 
northward  to  a  point  to  be  chosen  on  the 
railway  from  Manisa  to  Alashehr  about  six 
kilometers  west  of  Salihli,  a  line  to  be 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  thence  northward  to 
Geurenez  Dagh,  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the 
ground  passing  east  of  Mermer  Geul  west 
of  Kemer,  crossing  the  Kum  Chai  approxi- 
mately south  of  Akshalan,  and  then  follow- 
ing the  watershed  west  of  Kavakalan  ;  thence 
northwestward  to  a  point  to  be  chosen  on 
the  boundary  between  the  Cazas  of  Kirka- 
gach  and  Ak  Hissar  about  eighteen  kilo- 
meters east  of  Kirkagach  and  twenty  kilo- 
meters north  of  Ak  Hissar,  a  line  to  be  fixed 
on  the  ground  ;  thence  westward  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  boundary  of  the  Caza  of  Soma, 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Caza  of  Kirka- 
gach, thence  westward  to  its  junction  with 
the  boundary  of  the  Sandjak  of  Smyrna,  the 
routhern  boundary  of  the  Caza  of  Soma ; 
thence  northward  to  its  junction  with  the 
boundary  of  the  Vilayet  of  Smyrna,  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  Sandjak  of 
Smyrna ;  thence  westward  to  a  point  to  be 
chosen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charpajik 
(Tepe),  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Vilayet 
of  Smyrna ;  thence  northward  to  a  point  to 
be  chosen  on  the  ground  about  four  kilo- 
meters southwest  of  Keuiluje,  a  line  -to  be 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  thence  westward"  to  a 
point  to  be  selected  on  the  ground  between 
Cape  Dahlina  and  Kemer  Iskele,  a  line  to 
be  fixed  on  the  ground  passing  south  of 
Kemer  and  Kemer  Iskele  together  with  the 
road  joining  these   places. 

ARTICLE    67— A   commission    shall    be   con- 


stituted within  fifteen  days  from  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  treaty  to  trace  on 
the  spot  the  boundaries  of  the  territories 
described  in  Article  66.  This  commission 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members 
nominated  by  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
Governments,  respectively,  one  member 
nominated  by  the  Greek  Government  and  one 
nominated   by   the   Turkish   Government. 

ARTICLE  68— Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  City  of  Smyrna  and  the 
territory  defined  in  Article  66  will  be  assimi- 
lated, in  the  application  of  the  present  treaty, 
to   territory    detached    from    Turkey. 

ARTICLE  69— The  City  of  Smyrna  and  the 
territory  defined  in  Article  66  remain  under 
Turkish  sovereignty.  Turkey,  however, 
transfers  to  the  Greek  Government  the  exer- 
cise of  her  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
City  of  Smyrna  and  the  said  territory. 
In  witness  of  such  sovereignty  the  Turkish 
flag  shall  remain  permanently  hoisted  over 
an  outer  fort  in  the  town  of  Smyrna.  The 
fort  will  be  designated  by  the  principal 
allied   powers. 

ARTICLE  70— The  Greek  Government  will 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
City  of  Smyrna  and  the  territory  defined  in 
Article  66,  and  will  effect  this  administra- 
tion by  means  of  a  body  of  officials  which 
it   will    appoint   specially    for   the   purpose. 

ARTICLE  71— The  Greek  Government  shall 
be  entitled  to  maintain  in  the  City  of 
Smyrna  and  the  territory  defined  in  Article 
66  the  military  forces  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  public  security. 

ARTICLE  72— A  local  Parliament  shall  be 
set  up  with  an  electoral  system  calculated 
to  insure  proportional  representation  of  all 
sections  of  the  population,  including  racial, 
linguistic  and  religious  minorities.  Within 
six  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  treaty  the  Greek  Government 
shall  submit  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  a  scheme  for  an  electoral  system 
complying  with  the  above  requirements ;  this 
scheme  shall  not  come  into  force  until  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  council. 

The  Greek  Government  shall  be  entitled  to 
postpone  the  elections  for  so  long  as  may 
be  required  for  the  return  of  the  inhabitants 
who  have  been  banished  or  deported  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  but  such  postponement 
shall  not  exceed  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 

ARTICLE  73— The  relations  between  the 
Greek  administration  an  dthe  local  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  determined  by  the  said  ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Greek  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  74— Compulsory  military  service 
shall  not  be  enforced  in  the  City  of  Smyrna 
and  the  territory  defined  in  Article  66  pend- 
ing the  final  determination  of  their  status 
in    accordance   with    Article   83. 

ARTICLE  75— The  provisions  of  the  sepa- 
rate treaty  referred  to  in  Article  86  relating 
to  the  protection  of  racial,  linguistic  and 
religious  minorities,   and  to  freedom  of  com- 
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merce  and  transit,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
City  of  Smyrna  and  the  territory  defined  in 
Article    66. 

ARTICLE  76— The  Greek  Government  may 
establish  a  customs  boundary  along  the 
frontier  line  defined  in  Article  66,  and  may 
incorporate  the  City  of  Smyrna  and  the  ter- 
ritory- defined  in  the  said  article  in  the 
Greek    customs    system. 

ARTICLE  77— The  Greek  Government  en- 
gages to  take  no  measures  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  depreciating  the  existing  Turk- 
ish currency,  which  shall  retain  its  charac- 
ter as  legal  tender  pending  the  determina- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  83,  of  the  final  status  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

ARTICLE  78— The  provisions  of  Part  XI. 
(Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways)  relating  to 
the  regime  of  ports  of  international'  interest, 
free  ports  and  transit  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  City  of  Smyrna  and  the  territory  defined 
in  Article  66. 

ARTICLE  79— As  regards  nationality,  such 
inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Smyrna  and  the 
territory  defined  in  Article  66  as  are  of 
Turkish  nationality  and  cannot  claim  any 
other  nationality  under  the  terms  of  the 
present  treaty  shall  be  treated  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  Greek  nationals.  Greece 
shall  provide  for  their  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular protection   abroad. 

ARTICLE  80— The  provisions  of  Article 
241,  Part  VII.  (Financial  Clauses),  will  apply- 
in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Smyrna  and  the 
territory  defined  in  Article  66. 

The  provisions  of  Article  293,  Part  IX. 
(Economic  Clauses),  will  not  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  the  said  city  and  territory. 

ARTICLE  81— Until  the  determination,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  83, 
of  the  final  status  of  Smyrna  and  the  terri- 
tory defined  in  Article  66,  the  rights  to  ex- 
ploit the  salt  marshes  of  Phocea  belonging 
to  the  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public 
Debt,  including  all  plant  and  machinery  and 
materials  for  transport  by  land  or  sea,  shall 
not  be  altered  or  interfered  with.  No  tax 
or  charge  shall  be  imposed  during  this  period 
on  the  manufacture,  exportation  or  transport 
of  salt  produced  from  these  marshes.  The 
Greek  Administration  will  have  the  right  to 
regulate  and  tax  the  consumption  of  salt 
at  Smyrna  and  within  the  territory  defined 
in  Article  66. 

If  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  Greece 
considers  it  opportune  to  effect  changes  in  the 
provisions  above  set  forth,  the  salt  marshes 
of  Phocea  will  be  treated  as  a  concession 
and  the  guarantees  provided  by  Article  312, 
Part  IX.  (Economic  Clauses),  will  apply,  sub- 
ject however  to  the  provisions  of  Article  246, 
Part  VIII.  (Financial  Clauses),  of  the  present 
treaty. 

ARTICLE  82— Subsequent  agreements  will 
decide  all  questions  which  are  not  decided 
by  the  present  treaty  and   which  may   arise 


from  the  execution   of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

ARTICLE  83— When  a  period  of  five  years 
shall  have  elapsed  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty  the  local  Parlia- 
ment referred  to  in  Article  72  may,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  ask  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  the  definitive  incor- 
poration in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  of  the 
City  of  Smyrna  and  the  territory  defined  in 
Article  66.  The  council  may  require,  as  a 
preliminary,  a  plebiscite  under  conditions 
which  it  will  lay  down. 

In  the  event  of  such  incorporation  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  the  Turkish  sovereignty  referred 
to  in  Article  69  shall  cease.  Turkey  hereby 
renounces  in  that  event  in  favor  of  Greece 
all  rights  and  title  over  the  City  of  Smyrna 
and  the  territory  defined  in  Article  66. 

SECTION   V.— Greece 

ARTICLE  84— Without  prejudice  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bulgaria  laid  down  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine  on  Nov. 
27,  1919,  Turkey  renounces  in  favor  of 
Greece  all  rights  and  title  over  the  territories 
of  the  former  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe 
situated  outside  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  as 
laid  down  by  the  present   treaty. 

The  islands  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  are  not 
included  in  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  ef- 
fected by  the  above  paragraph. 

Turkey  further  renounces  in  favor  of 
Greece  all  her  rights  and  title  over  the 
islands  of  Imbros  and  Tenedos.  The  decision 
taken  by  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  at 
London  in  execution  of  Articles  5  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  May  17-30,  1913,  and 
15  of  the  Treaty  of  Athens  of  Nov.  1-14, 
1913,  and  notified  to  the  Greek  Government 
on  Feb.  13,  1914,  relating  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  over  the  other  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  particularly  Lemnos, 
Samothrace,  Mytilene,  Chios,  Samos  and 
Nikaria,  is  confirmed,  without  prejudice  to 
the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty  relating 
to  the  islands  placed  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy  and  referred  to  in  Article  122,  and 
to  the  islands  lying  less  than  three  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Asia. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  portion  of  the  zone  of 
the  Straits  and  the  islands,  referred  to  in 
Article  178,  which  under  the  present  treaty 
are  placed  undfer  Greek  sovereignty,  Greece 
accepts  and  undertakes  to  observe,  failing 
any  contrary  stipulation  in  the  present  treaty, 
all  the  obligations  which,  in  order  to  assure 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  are  imposed  by 
the  present  treaty  on  Turkey  in  that  portion 
of  the  said  zone,  including  the  islands  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  which  remains  under  Turk- 
ish sovereignty. 

ARTICLE  85— A  commission  shall  be  con- 
stituted within  fifteen  days  from  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  treaty  to  trace  on 
the  spot  the  frontier  line  described  in  Article 
27,  I  (2).    This  commission  shall  be  composed 
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of  four  members  nominated  by  the  Principal 
Allied  Powers,  one  member  nominated  by 
Greece  and  one  member  nominated  by 
Turkey. 

ARTICLE  86— Greece  accepts  and  agrees  to 
embody  in  a  separate  treaty  such  provisions 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  particularly  as 
regards  Adrianople,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Inhabitants  of  that  State  who  differ  from 
the  majority  of  the  population  in  race,  lan- 
guage or  religion. 

Greece  further  accepts  and  agrees  to  em- 
body in  a  separate  treaty  such  provisions  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  freedom 
of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the 
commerce  of  other  nations. 

ARTICLE  87— The  proportion  and  nature  of 
the  financial  obligations  of  Turkey,  which 
Greece  will  have  to  assume  on  account  of  the 
territory  placed  under  her  sovereignty,  will 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  Articles  241 
to  244,  Part  VIII.  (Financial  Clauses)  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Subsequent  agreements  will  decide  all 
questions  which  are  not  decided  by  the 
present  treaty  and  which  may  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transfer  of  the  said  terri- 
tories. 

SECTION  VI.— Armenia 

ARTICLE  88— Turkey,  in  accordance  with 
the  action  already  taken  by  the  Allied 
Powers,  hereby  recognizes  Armenia  as  a  free 
and  independent  State. 

ARTICLE  89— Turkey  and  Armenia,  as  well 
as  the  other  high  contracting  parties,  agree 
to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  question 
Of  the  frontier  to  be  fixed  between  Turkey 
and  Armenia  in  the  Vilayets  of  Erzerum, 
Trebizond,  Van  and  Bitlis,  and  to  accept  his 
decision  thereupon,  as  well  as  any  stipula- 
tions he  may  prescribe  as  to  access  for  Ar- 
menia to  the  sea,  and  as  to  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  any  portion  of  Turkish  territory 
adjacent  to  the  said  frontier. 

ARTICLE  90— In  the  event  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  frontier  under  Article  89, in- 
volving the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  said  Vilayets  to  Ar- 
menia, Turkey  hereby  renounces,  as  from  the 
date  of  such  decision,  all  rights  and  title  over 
the  territory  so  transferred.  The  provisions 
of  the  present  treaty  applicable  to  territory 
detached  from  Turkey  shall  thereupon  be- 
come  applicable  to   the   said   territory. 

The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  financial 
obligations  of  Turkey  which  Armenia  will 
have  to  assume,  or  of  the  rights  which  will 
pass  to  her,  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  the 
said  territory  will  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  Articles  241  to  244,  Part  VIJI. 
(Financial  Clauses)  of  the  present  treaty.  - 

Subsequent  agreements  will,  if  necessary, 
decide  all  questions  which  are  not  decided  by 
the  present  treaty  and  which  may  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  said  ter- 
ritory. 

ARTICLE  91— In  the  event  of  any  portion 


of  the  territory  referred  to  in  Article  89  being 
transferred  to  Armenia,  a  boundary  commis- 
sion, whose  composition  will  be  determined 
subsequently,  will  be  constituted  within  three 
months  from  the  delivery  of  the  decision  re- 
ferred to  in  the  said  article  to  trace  on  the 
spot  the  frontier  between  Armenia  and  Tur- 
key as  established  by  such  decision. 

ARTICLE  92— The  frontiers  between  Ar- 
menia and  Azerbaijan  and  Georgia  respec- 
tively will  be  determined  by  direct  agree- 
ment between  the  States  concerned. 

If  in  either  case  the  States  concerned  have 
failed  to  determine  the  frontier  by  agree- 
ment at  the  date  of  the  decision  referred  to 
in  Article  89,  the  frontier  line  in  question 
will  be  determined  by  the  Principal  Allied 
Powers,  who  will  also  provide  for  its  being 
traced  on  the  spot. 

ARTICLE  93— Armenia  accepts  and  agrees 
to  embody  in  a  treaty  with  the  principal  al- 
lied powers  such  provisions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  these  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  inhabitants  of  that 
State  who  differ  from  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  race,  language  or  religion. 

Armenia  further  accepts  and  agrees  to  em- 
body in  a  treaty  with  the  principal  allied 
powers  such  provisions  as  these  powers  may 
deem  necessary  to  protect  freedom  of  transit 
and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of 
other  nations. 

SECTION  VII.— Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia,  Palestine 

ARTICLE  94— The  high  contracting  par- 
ties agree  that  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
Article  22,  Part  I.  (Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations),  be  provisionally  recognized  as 
independent  States  subject  to  the  rendering 
of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
mandatary  until  such  time  as  they  are  able 
to  stand  alone. 

A  commission  shall  be  constituted  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  treaty  to  trace  on  the  spot  the 
frontier  line  described  in  Article  27,  II.  (2) 
and  (3).  This  commission  will  be  composed 
of  three  members  nominated  by  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  respectively,  and  one 
member  nominated  by  Turkey;  it  will  be  as- 
sisted by  a  representative  of  Syria  for  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  by  a  representative  of 
Mesopotamia  for  the  Mesopotamian  frontier. 

The  determination  of  the  other  frontiers  of 
the  said  States,  and  the  selection  of  the  man- 
dataries, will  be  made  by  the  principal  al- 
lied powers. 

ARTICLE  95— The  high  contracting  parties 
agree  to  entrust,  by  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  22,  the  administration  of 
Palestine,  within  such  boundaries  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  principal  allied  powers,  to 
a  mandatary  to  be  selected  by  the  said 
powers.  The  mandatary  will  be  responsible 
for  putting  into  effect  the  declaration  orig- 
inally made  on  Nov.  2,  1917,  by  the  British 
Government,   and   adopted  by  the   other   al- 
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lied  powers,  in  favor  of  the  establishment  in 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing  non- 
Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or  the 
rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews 
in  any  other  country. 

The  mandatary  undertakes  to  appoint  as 
soon  as  possible  a  special  commission  to 
study  and  regulate  all  questions  and  claims 
relating  to  the  different  religious  communi- 
ties. In  the  composition  of  this  commission 
the  religious  interests  concerned  will  be 
taken  into  account.  The  Chairman  of  the 
ccmmission  will  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  96— The  terms  of  the  mandates 
in  respect  of  the  above  territories  will  be 
formulated  b  ythe  principal  allied  powers 
and  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  for  approval. 

ARTICLE  97— Turkey  hereby  undertakes, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
132,  to  accept  any  decisions  which  may  be 
taken  in  relation  to  the  questions  dealt  with 
in  this  section. 

SECTION   VIII.— Hedjaz 

ARTICLE  98— Turkey,  in  accordance  with 
the  action  already  taken  by  the  allied  pow- 
ers, hereby  recognizes  the  Hedjaz  as  a  free 
and  independent  State,  and  renounces  in 
favor  of  the  Hedjaz  all  rights  and  titles  over 
the  territories  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire 
situated  outside  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  as 
laid  down  by  the  present  treaty,  and  com- 
prised within  the  boundaries  which  may  ul- 
timately be  fixed. 

ARTICLE  99— In  view  of  the  sacred  char- 
acter attributed  by  Moslems  of  all  countries 
to  the  cities  and  the  holy  places  of  Mecca 
and  Medina,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz  undertakes  to  assure  free  and  easy 
access  thereto  to  Moslems  of  every  country 
who  desire  to  go  there  on  pilgrimage  or  for 
any  other  religious  object,  and  to  respect 
and  ensure  respect  for  the  pious  foundations 
which  are  or  may  be  established  there  by 
Moslems  of  any  countries  in  accordance  with , 
the  precepts  of  the  law  of  the  Koran. 

ARTICLE  100— His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz  undertakes  that  in  commercial  mat- 
ters the  most  complete  equality  of  treatment 
shall  be  assured  in  the  territory  of  the  Hed- 
S&z  to  the  persons,  ships  and  goods  of  na- 
tionals of  any  of  the  allied  powers,  or  of 
any  of  the  new  States  set  up  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  former  Turkish  Empire,  as  well 
as  to  the  persons,  ships  and  goods  of  na- 
tionals of  States,  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

SECTION  IX.— Egypt,  Soudan, 

Cyprus 

I.— EGYPT 

ARTICLE  101— Turkey  renounces  all  rights 
and  title  in  or  over  Egypt.     This  renuncia- 


tion shall  take  effect  as  from  Nov.  5,  1914. 
Turkey  declares  that  in  conformity  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  allied  powers  she  recog- 
nizes the  protectorate  proclaimed  over  Egypt 
by  Great  Britain  on  Dec.  18,  1914. 

ARTICLE  102— Turkish  subjects  habitually 
resident  in  Egypt  on  Dec.  18,  1914,  will  ac- 
quire Egyptian  nationality  ipso  facto  and  will 
lose  their  Turkish  nationality,  except  that  if 
at  that  date  such  persons  were  temporarily 
absent  from,  and  have  not  since  returned  to, 
Egypt  they  will  not  acquire  Egyptian  natinal- 
ity  without  a  special  authorization  from  the 
Egyptian  Government. 

ARTICLE  103— Turkish  subjects  who  be- 
came resident  in  Egypt  after  Dec.  18,  1914, 
and  are  habitually  resident  there  at  the  date 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty 
may,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
Article  105  for  the  right  of  option,  claim 
Egyptian  nationality,  but  such  claim  may  in 
individual  cases  be  refused  by  the  competent 
Egyptian  authority. 

ARTICLE  104— For  all  purposes  connected 
with  the  present  treaty,  Egypt  and  Egyptian 
nationals,  their  goods  and  vessels,  shall  be 
treated  on  the  same  footing,  as  from  Aug. 
1,  1914,  as  the  allied  powers,  their  nationals, 
goods  and  vessels,  and  provisions  in  respect 
of  territory  under  Turkish  sovereignty,  or  of 
territory  detached  from  Turkey  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  treaty,  shall  not  apply 
to  Egypt. 

ARTICLE  105— Within  a  period  of  one  year 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
treaty  persons  over  18  years  of  age  acquiring 
Egyptian  nationality  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  102  will  be  entitled  to  opt  for  Turkish 
nationality.  In  case  such  persons,  or  those 
who  under  Article  103  are  entitled  to  claim 
Egyptian  nationality,  differ  in  race  from 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  Egypt, 
they  will  within  the  same  period  be  entitled 
to  opt  for  the  nationality  of  any  State  in 
favor  of  which  territory  is  detached  from 
Turkey,  if  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
that  State  is  of  the  same  race  as  the  person 
exercising  the  right  to  opt. 

Option  by  a  husband  covers  a  wife  and 
option  by  parents  covers  their  children  under 
18  years  of  age. 
,»  Persons  who  have  exercised  the  above  right 
.to  opt  must,"  except  where  authorized  to  con- 
'  tinue  to  reside  in  Egypt,  transfer  within  the 
ensuing  twelve  months  their  place  of  resi- 
dence to  the  State  for  which  they  have  opted. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  retain  their  immov- 
able property  in  Egypt,  and  may  carry  with 
them  their  movable  property  of  every  de- 
scription. No  export  or  import  duties  or 
charges  may  be  imposed  upon  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  removal  of  such  property. 
j  ARTICLE  106— The  Egyptian  Government 
shall  have  complete  liberty  of  action  in  reg- 
ulating the  status  of  Turkish  subjects  in 
Egypt  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
may  establish  themselves  in  the  territory. 
j  ARTICLE  107— Egyptian  nationals  shall  be 
entitled,  when  abroad,  to  British  diplomatic 
and  consular  protection. 
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ARTICLE  108— Egyptian  goods  entering 
Turkey  shall  enjoy  the  treatment  accorded 
to  British  goods. 

article  109— Turkey  renounces  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain  the  powers  conferred  upon 
his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  by  the  con- 
vention signed  at  Constantinople  on  Oct.  29, 
1888,  relating  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

ARTICLE  110— All  property  and  possessions 
In  Egypt  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment pass  to  the  Egyptian  Government  with- 
out payment. 

ARTICLE  111— All  movable  and  immovable 
property  in  Egypt  belonging  to  Turkish  na- 
tionals (who  do  not  acquire  Egyptian  na- 
tionality) shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Part  IX.  (Economic 
Clauses)   of  the  present  treaty. 

ARTICLE  112— Turkey  renounces  all  claim 
to  the  tribute  formerly  paid  by  Egypt. 

Great  Britain  undertakes  to  relieve  Turkey 
of  all  liability  in  respect  of  the  Turkish  loans 
secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute. 

These  loans  are: 

The  guaranteed  loan  of  1855; 

The  loan  of  1894  representing  the  converted 
loans  of  1854  and  1871; 

The  loan  of  1891  representing  the  converted 
loan  of  1877. 

The  sums  which  the  Khedives  of  Egypt 
have  from  time  to  time  undertaken  to  pay 
over  to  the  houses  by  which  these  loans  were 
issued  will  be  applied  as  heretofore  to  the 
interest  and  the  sinking  funds  of  the  loans 
of  1894  and  1891  until  the  final  extinction  of 
those  loans.  The  Government  of  Egypt  will 
also  continue  to  apply  the  sum  hitherto  paid 
toward  the  interest  on  the  guaranteed  loan  of 
1855. 

Upon  the  extinction  of  those  loans  of  1894, 
1891  and  1855,  all  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  arising  out  of  the 
tribute  formerly  paid  by  Egypt  to  Turkey 
will  cease. 

II.— SOUDAN 

ARTICLE  113— The  high  contracting  parties 
declare  and  place  on  record  that  they  have 
taken  note  of  the  convention  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment defining  the  status  and  regulating 
the  administration  of  the  Soudan,  signed  on 
Jan.  19,  1899,  as  amended  by  the  supple- 
mentary convention  relating  to  the  town  of 
Suakin  signed  on  July  10,  1899. 

ARTICLE  114— Soudanese  shall  be  entitled 
when  in  foreign  countries  to  British  diplo- 
matic and  consular  protection. 

III.— CYPRUS 

ARTICLE  115— The  high  contracting  parties 
recognize  the  annexation  of  Cyprus  pro- 
claimed by  the  British  Government  on  Nov. 
5,  1914. 

ARTICLE  116— Turkey  renounces  all  rights 
and  title  over  or  relating  to  Cyprus,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  the  tribute  formerly  paid  by 
that  island  to  the  Sultan. 


ARTICLE  117— Turkish  nationals  born  or 
habitually  resident  in  Cyprus  will  acquire 
British  nationality  and  lose  their  Turkish 
nationality,  subject  to  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  local  law. 

SECTION   X.— Morocco,   Tunis 

article  118— Turkey  recognizes  the 
French  protectorate  in  Morocco,  and  accepts 
all  the  consequences  thereof.  This  recogni- 
tion shall  take  effect  as  from  March  30,  1912. 

ARTICLE  110— Moroccan  goods  entering 
Turkey  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  French  goods. 

ARTICLE  120— Turkey  recognizes  the 
French  protectorate  over  Tunis  and  accepts 
all  the  consequences  thereof.  This  recogni- 
tion shall  take  effect  as  from  May  12,  1881. 

Tunisian  goods  entering  Turkey  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  treatment  as  French 
goods. 

SECTION  XL— Libya,  Aegean 
Islands 

ARTICLE  121— Turkey  definitely  renounces 
all  rights  and  privileges  which  under  the 
treaty  of  Lausanne  of  Oct.  18,  1912,  were  left 
to  the  Sultan  in  Libya. 

ARTICLE  122— Turkey  renounces  in  favor 
of  Italy  all  rights  and  title  over  the  follow- 
ing islands  of  theAegean  Sea ;  Stampala  ( As- 
tropalia),  Rhodes  (Rhodos),  Calki  (Kharki), 
Scarpanto,  Casos  (Casso),  Pscopis  (Tilos), 
Misiros  (Nisyros),  Calymnos  (Kalymnos), 
Leros,  Patmos,  Lipsos  (Lipso),  Sini  (Symi), 
and  Cos  (Kos),  which  are  now  occupied  by 
Italy,  and  the  islets  dependent  thereon,  and 
also  over  the  island  of  Castellorizzo. 

SECTION  XII.— Nationality 

ARTICLE  123— Turkish  subjects  habitually 
resident  in  territory,  which  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty  is 
detached  from  Turkey,  will  become  ipso  facto, 
in  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  local  law, 
nationals  of  the  State  to  which  such  terri- 
tory is  transferred. 

ARTICLE  124— Persons  over  18  years  of 
age  losing  their  Turkish  nationality  and  ob- 
taining ipso  facto  a  new  nationality  under 
Article  123  shall  be  entitled  within  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty  to  opt  for  Turkish  nationality 

ARTICLE  125— Persons  over  18  years  of 
age  habitually  resident  in  territory  detached 
from  Turkey  in  accordance  with  the  present 
treaty  and  differing  in  race  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  such  territory 
shall  within  one  year  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty  be  entitled  to  opt 
for  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Greece, 
the  Hedjaz,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Bulgaria  or 
Turkey,  if  th.e  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  State  selected  is  of  the  same  race  as  the 
person  exercising  the  right  to  opt. 

ARTICLE  126— Persons  who  have  exercised 
the  right  to  opt  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
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visions  of  Articles  124  or  125  must  within  the 
succeeding  twelve  months  transfer  their 
place  of  residence  to  the  State  for  which 
they  have  opted. 

They  will  be  entitled  to  retain  their  im- 
movable property  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
State  where  they  had  their  place  of  residence, 
before  exercising  their  right  to  opt. 

They  may  carry  with  them  their  movable 
property  of  every  description.  No  export  or 
import  duties  may  be  imposed  upon  them  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  such  property. 

ARTICLE  127— The  high  contracting  parties 
undertake  to  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  exercise  of  the  right  which  the  persons 
concerned  have  under  the  present  treaty,  or 
under  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  with 
Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria  or  Hungary,  or 
under  any  treaty  concluded  by  the  allied 
powers,  or  any  of  them,  with  Russia,  or  be- 
tween any  of  the  allied  powers  themselves, 
to  choose  any  other  nationality  which  may 
be  open  to  them. 

In  particular,  Turkey  undertakes  to  facili- 
tate by  every  means  in  her  power  the  volun- 
tary emigration  of  persons  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  right  to  opt  provided  by 
Article  125,  and  to  carry  out  any  measures 
which  may  be  prescribed  with  this  object  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE  128— Turkey  undertakes  to  rec- 
ognize any  new  nationality  which  has  been  or 
may  be  acquired  by  her  nationals  under  the 
laws  of  the  allied  powers  or  new  States  and 
in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  these  powers  pursuant 
to  naturalization  laws  or  under  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  to  regard  such  persons  as  hav- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  such 
new  nationality,  in  all  respects  severed  their, 
allegiance  to  their  country  of  origin. 

In  particular,  persons  who  before  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  present  treaty  have  ac- 
quired the  nationality  of  one  of  the  allied 
powers  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  such 
power  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Turkish 
Government  as  nationals  of  such  power  and 
as  having  lost  their  Turkish  nationality,  -not- 
withstanding any  provisions  of  Turkish  law 
to  the  contrary.  No  confiscation  of  property 
or  other  penalty  provided  by  Turkish  law 
shall  be  incurred  on  account  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  such  nationality. 

ARTICLE  129— Jews  of  other  than  Turkish 
nationality  who  are  habitually  resident,  on 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty, 
within  the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  Article,  95,  will 
ipso  facto  become  citizens  of  Palestine  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  nationality. 

ARTICLE  130— For  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  status  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  will  be  governed  by  that  of  her 
husband,  and  the  status  of  children  under 
18  years  of  age  by  that  of  their  parents. 

ARTICLE  131— The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion will  apply  to  the  City  of  Smyrna  and 
the   territory   defined   in  Article   66   as   from 


the  establishment  of  the  final  status  of  the 
territory    in    accordance    with    Article    83. 

SECTION  XIII.— General 
Provisions 

ARTICLE  132— Outside  her  frontiers  as 
fixed  by  the  present  treaty,  Turkey  hereby 
renounces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied 
powers  all  rights  and  title  which  she  could 
claim  on  any  ground  over  or  concerning 
any  territories  outside  Europe  which  are  not 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  present  treaty. 

Turkey  undertakes  to  recognize  and  con- 
form to  the  measures  which  may  be  taken 
now  or  in  the  future  by  the  principal  allied 
powers,  in  agreement  where  necessary  with 
third  powers,  in  order  to  carry  the  above 
stipulation   into   effect. 

ARTICLE  133— Turkey  undertakes  to  rec- 
ognize the  full  force  of  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  additional  conventions  concluded  by  the 
allied  powers  with  the  powers  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  to  recognize 
whatever  dispositions  have  been  or  may  be 
made  concerning  the  territories  of  the  for- 
mer German  Empire,  of  Austria,  of  Hun- 
gary and  of  Bulgaria,  and  to  recognize  the 
new  States  within  their  frontiers  as  there 
laid  down. 

ARTICLE  134c— Turkey  hereby  recognizes 
and  accepts  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  and 
the  Czechoslovak  State  as  these  frontiers 
may  be  determined  by  the  treaties  referred 
to  in  Article  133  or  by  any  supplementary 
conventions. 

ARTICLE  135— Turkey  undertakes  to  rec- 
ognize the  full  force  of  all  treaties  or  -agree- 
ments which  may  be  entered  into  by  the 
allied  powers  with  States  now  existing  or 
coming  into  existence  in  future  in  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  former  empire  of  Russia  as  it 
existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  to  recognize 
the  frontiers  of  any  such  States  as  deter- 
mined therein. 

Turkey  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect 
as  permanent  and  inalienable  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  said  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 259,  Part  VIII.  (Financial  Clauses),  and 
Article  277,  Part  IX.  (Economic  Clauses),  of 
the  present  treaty,  Turkey  accepts  definitely 
the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaties 
and  of  all  treaties,  conventions  and  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maxi- 
malist Government  in  Russia. 

ARTICLE  136— A  commission  composed  of 
four  members,  appointed  by  the  British  Em- 
pire, France,  Italy  and  Japan  respectively, 
shall  be  set  up  within  three  months  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty, 
to  prepare,  with  the  assistance  of  technical 
experts  representing  the  other  capitulatory 
powers,  allied  or  neutral,  who  with  this  ob- 
ject will  each  be  invited  to  appoint  an  ex- 
pert, a  scheme  of  judicial  reform  to  replace 
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the  present  capitulatory  system  in  judicial 
matters  in  Turkey.  This  commission  may 
recommend,  after  consultation  with  the  Tur- 
kish Government,  the  adoption  of  either  a 
mixed  or  a  unified  judicial   system. 

The  scheme  prepared  by  the  commission 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Governments  of  the 
allied  and  neutral  powers  concerned.  As 
soon  as  the  principal  allied  powers  have  ap- 
proved the  scheme  they  will  inform  the  Tur- 
kish Government,  which  hereby  agrees  to 
accept  the  new  system. 

The  principal  allied  powers  reserve  the 
right  to  agree  among  themselves,  and,  if 
necessary,  with  the  other  allied  or  neutral 
powers  concerned,  as  to  the  date  on  which 
the  new  system  is   to  come  into  force. 

ARTICLE  137— Without  prejudice  to  the 
provisions  of  Part  VII.  (Penalties),  no  in- 
habitant of  Turkey  shall  be  disturbed  or 
molested,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  on 
account  of  any  political  or  military  action 
taken  by  him,  or  any  assistance  of  any 
kind  given  by  him  to  the  allied  powers,  or 
their  nationals,  between  August  1,  1914,  and 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty; 
all  sentences  pronounced  against  any  in- 
habitant of  Turkey  for  the  above  reasons 
shall  be  completely  annulled,  and  any  pro- 
cedings  already  instituted  shall  be  arrested. 

ARTICLE  138— No  inhabitant  of  territory 
detached  from  Turkey  in  accordance  with 
the  present  treaty  shall  be  disturbed  or  mo- 
lested on  account  of  his  political  attitude 
after  August  1,  1914,  or  of  the  determination 
of  his  nationality  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  present  treaty. 

ARTICLE  139— Turkey  renounces  formally 
all  rights  of  suzerainty  or  jurisdiction  of 
any  kind  over  Moslems  who  are  subject  to 
the  sovereignty  or  protectorate  of  any  other 
State. 

No  power  shall  be  exercised  directly  or 
j  indirectly  by  any  Turkish  authority  what- 
ever in  any  territory  detached  from  Turkey 
or  of  which  the  existing  status  under  the 
present  treaty  is  recognized  by  Turkey. 

PROTECTION  OF   MINORITIES 

Part  IV.  of  the  treaty  deals  with  the 
protection  of  minorities  (Articles  140- 
151).  The  provisions  of  this  portion  are 
based  fundamentally  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  those  laid  down  in  the  special 
protocols  signed  by  the  newly  created  or 
enlarged  States  of  Central  Europe 
(Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Ru- 
mania). The  minority  treaty  signed  by 
Poland,  a  model  of  its  kind,  was  pub- 
lished entire  in  the  issue  of  Current 
History  for  August,  1919. 

The  question  of  the  protection  of 
minorities  in  Turkey  received  special 
treatment  in  view  of  the  massacres  and 


persecutions  inflicted  by  the  Government 
on  its  non-Moslem  subjects — notably  the 
Armenians.  The  clauses  in  the  Polish 
protocol  stipulating  that  the  special  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Poland  should  be 
recognized  also  transcended  the  scope 
of  general  principles.  The  Turkish 
clauses,  in  their  mere  expression,  repre- 
sent the  severest  arraignment  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  on 
those  of  alien  blood  and  religion  within 
their  boundaries. 

In  view  of   all   that  has   occurred  in 
Turkey,  the  simple  statement  that "  Tur- 
key undertakes  to  assure  full  and  com- 
plete  protection   of   life   and    liberty   to 
all   inhabitants   of   Turkey  without   dis- 
tinction of  birth,  nationality,  language, 
race  or  religion  "   and  "  all   inhabitants 
of  Turkey  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free 
exercise,   whether   public  or   private,   of 
any   creed,   religion   or   belief "   becomes 
significant.      The   refusal   of   the    allied 
powers  to  recognize  forcible  conversion 
to  Islam    (Article   142)   is   attributed  to 
the  fact  that  "  in  view  of  the  terrorist 
regime  which  has  existed  in  Turkey  since 
Nov.  1,  1914,  conversions  to  Islam  could 
not  take  place  under  normal  conditions." 
A  whole  history  of  Armenia  in  epitome 
s  contained  in  the  following  clause: 
In  order  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  the 
wrongs    inflicted    on    individuals    in    the 
course    of    the    massacres    perpetrated    in 
Turkey  during  the  war,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  afford  all  the  as- 
sistance  in   its   power   or   in   that    of   the 
Turkish  authorities  in  the  search  for  and 
deliverance    of    all    persons,    of   whatever 
race   or   religion,    who   have   disappeared, 
been    carried    off,    interned    or    placed    in 
captivity  since  Nov.   1,  1914. 

Mixed  commissions  under  the  League 
of  Nations  to  "  receive  the  complaints  of 
the  victims  themselves,  their  families  or 
their  relations  "  are  to  be  aided  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  which  pledges  itself 
to  liberate  all  those  still  held  in  captivity. 
All'  those  who  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  fear  of  massacre  are  to 
be  allowed  to  return  and  to  recover  their 
property,  and  to  be  restored  to  all  civic, 
political  and  religious  rights.  The  three 
main  clauses  of  this  whole  section 
(Articles  141,  145  and  147)  are  to  be 
recognized  henceforth  as  fundamental 
laws  of  Turkey,  which  may  not  be  modi- 
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fied  or  abrogated  by  any  future  Turkish 
legislation. 

MILITARY,  NAVAL  AND  AIR 
CLAUSES 

Part  V.  deals  with  military,  naval  and 
air  clauses.  The  Sultan  is  given  a  body- 
guard of  700  officers  and  men.  The 
formerly  great  Turkish  Army  is  cut 
down  to  50,000  Turkish  gendarmes, 
whose  sole  function  is  to  preserve  order 
throughout  Turkey.  The  activity  of  each 
legion  is  confined  to  a  single  territory 
and  must  not  transcend  it.  The  forma- 
tion of  any  additional  body  of  troops 
is  forbidden  (Article  164).  Any  forces 
still  existing  in  excess  of  those  provided 
for  are  to  be  dissolved  within  six  months 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty. 
The  Turkish  gendarme  force  is  to  be 
supplied  by  voluntary  enlistment  only. 
Regulations  governing  this  force  are  laid 
down.  Military  schools,  customs  offi- 
cials, local  police  and  forest  guards  are 
limited  in  number  and  function.  The 
stock  of  munitions  which  Turkey  is  al- 
lowed to  possess  is  defined  in  a  special 
table.  All  armament  and  munitions  in 
excess  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Allies 
within  six  months.  Manufacture  of 
armament  and  air  material  is  placed 
under  control.  Importation  of  new  sup- 
plies, including  airships,  is  forbidden. 
Manufacture  or  importation  of  flame- 
throwers and  poisonous  gases  is  pro- 
hibited. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  STRAITS 

Articles  177  and  178  relate  to  the 
demolition  of  Turkish  fortifications  in 
the  Straits  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  freedom  of  these  strategic  passages. 
With  these  should  be  correlated  the  pas- 
sages under  Paft  III.  (Articles  37-61). 
A  special  zone  is  laid  down  in  Article  178 
and  defined  in  detail  in  Article  179.  The 
main  article  is  given  herewith: 

ARTICLE  178~For  the  purpose  of  guaran- 
teeing the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  the  high 
contracting  parties  agree  to  the  following 
provisions : 

(1)  Within  three  months  from  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  all  works, 
fortifications  and  batteries  within  the  zone 
defined  in  Article  179  and  comprising  the 
coast  and  islands  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  coast  of  the  Straits,  also  those  in  the 
Islands     of     Lemnos,     Imbros,     Samothrace, 


Tenedos  and  Mitylene,  shall  be  disarmed  and 
demolished. 

The  reconstruction  of  these  works  and  the 
construction  of  similar  works  are  forbidden 
in  the  above  zone  and  islands.  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  shall  have  the  right 
to  prepare  for  demolition  any  existing  roads 
and  railways  in  the  said  zone  and  in  the 
Islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace  and 
Tenedos  which  allow  of  the  rapid  transport 
of  mobile  batteries,  the  construction  there 
of  such  roads  and  railways  remaining  for- 
bidden. 

In  the  Islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samo- 
thrace and  Tenedos  the  construction  of  new 
roads  or  railways  must  not  be  undertaken 
except  with  the  authority  of  the  three  pow- 
ers mentioned  above. 

(2)  The  measures  prescribed  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  (1)  shall  be  executed  by  and  at 
the  expense  of  Greece  and  Turkey  as  re- 
gards their  respective  territories,  and  under 
control    as   provided   in  Article  203. 

(3)  The  territories  of  the  zone  and  the 
Islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace, 
Tenedos  and  Mitylene  shall  not  be  used  for 
military  purposes  except  by  the  three  allied 
powers  referred  to  above,  acting  in  concert. 
This  provision  does  not  exclude  the  employ- 
ment in  the  said  zone  and  islands  of  forces 
of  Greek  and  Turkish  gendarmerie,  who  will 
be  under  the  interallied  command  of  the 
forces  of  occupation,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  161,  nor  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  garrison  of  Greek  troops  in  the 
Island  of  Mitylene,  nor  the  presence  of  the 
Sultan's  bodyguard,  referred   to  in  Article  152. 

(4)  The  said  powers,  acting  in  concert, 
shall  have  the  right  to  maintain  in  the  said 
territories  and  islands  such  military  and  air 
forces  as  they  may  consider  necessary  to 
prevent  any  action  being  taken  or  prepared 
which  might  directly  or  indirectly  prejudice 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits. 

This  supervision  will  be  carried  out  in 
naval  matters  by  a  guard-ship  belonging  to 
each   of  the  said  allied   powers. 

The  forces  of  occupation  referred  to  above 
may,  in  case  of  necessity,  exercise  on  land 
the  right  of  requisition,  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  those  laid  down  in  the  regula- 
tions annexed  to  the  Fourth  Hague  Conven- 
tion, 1907,  or  any  other  convention  replacing 
it  to  which  all  the  said  powers  are  parties. 
Requisitions  shall,  however,  only  be  made 
against  payment  on  the  spot. 

PRISONERS   OF   WAR   AND   GRAVES 

Part  VI.,  devoted  to  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Graves,  follows  mainly  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, except  that  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  minority  rights,  precautions  are 
taken  to  ensure  freedom  from  Turkish 
persecution  to  those  Turkish  prisoners  of 
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war  who  do  not  desire  to  be  repatriated. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  repatriation,  start- 
ing from  Oct.  30,  1918,  is  to  be  borne  by- 
Turkey.  The  allied  Governments  reserve 
the  right  to  make  the  repatriation  of  Tur- 
kish prisoners  of  war  or  interned  Tur- 
kish nationals  in  their  hands  conditional 
upon  the  immediate  release  of  allied  na- 
tionals still  held  in  Turkey  against  their 
will.  (Art.  214.)  All  facilities  are  to 
be  given  by  Turkey  to  allied  commissions 
created  for  this  purpose.  Penalties  are 
to  be  imposed  by  Turkey  on  all  Turkish 
officials  or  private  persons  who  conceal 
the  presence  of  allied  nationals  at  any 
point.  All  property  must  be  restored  to 
those  released.  In  Section  II.  of  this 
part  full  regulations  are  drawn  up  for 


the  unimpeded  right  to  own  and  admin- 
ister the  land  "  in  which  are  situated  the 
graves  of  the  allied  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  fell  in  action  or  died  from  wounds." 
Complete  lists  of  those  who  have  died, 
together  with  all  information  useful  for 
identification,  are  to  be  mutually  ex- 
changed. 

PENALTIES 

Part  VII.  (Articles  226-230)  deals  with 
Penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  all  persons 
who  have  committed  acts  in  violation  of 
the  international  code  of  war.  Those 
Turkish  officials  responsible  for  the  Tur- 
kish massacres  are  specially  aimed  at. 
(Art.  230.)  The  clauses  under  this  di- 
vision are  as  follows: 
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ARTICLE  226— The  Turkish  Government 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  allied  powers  to 
bring  before  military  tribunals  persons  ac- 
cused of  having  committed  acts  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  Such  per- 
sons shall,  if  found  guilty,  be  sentenced  to 
punishments  laid  down  by  law.  This  pro- 
vision will  apply  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
ceedings or  prosecution  before  a  tribunal  in 
Turkey  or  in  the  territory  of  her  allies. 

The  Turkish  Government  shall  hand  over 
to  the  allied  powers  or  to  such  one  of  them 


as  shall  so  request  all  persons  accused  of 
having  committed  an  act  in  violation  of  the 
laws  aid  customs  of  war  who  are  specified 
either  by  name  or  by  the  rank,  office  or  em- 
ployment which  they  held  under  the  Turkish 
authorities. 

ARTICLE  227— Persons  guilty  of  criminal 
acts  against  the  nationals  of  one  of  the  allied 
powers  shall  be  brought  before  the  military 
tribunals  of  that  power. 

Persons  guilty  of  criminal  acts  against  the 
nationals  of  more  than  one  of  the  allied  pow- 
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ers  shall  be  brought  before  military  tribunals 
composed  of  members  of  the  military  tribu- 
nals of  the  powers  concerned. 

In  every  case  the  accused  shall  be  entitled 
to  name  his  own  counsel. 

ARTICLE  228— The  Turkish  Government 
undertakes  to  furnish  all  documents  and  in- 
formation of  every  kind,  the  production  of 
which  may  be  considered  necessary  to  ensure 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  incriminating  acts, 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  and  the  just  ap- 
preciation of  responsibility. 

ARTICLE  229— The  provisions  of  Articles 
226  to  28S  apply  similarly  to  the  Governments 
of  the  States  to  which  territory  belonging  to 
the  former  Turkish  Empire  has  been  or  may 
be  assigned,  in  so  far  as  concerns  persons 
accused  of  having  committed  acts  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  who  are  in 
the  territory  or  at  the  disposal  of  such  States. 

If  the  persons  in  question  have  acquired 
the  nationality  of  one  of  the  said  States,  the 
Government  of  such  State  undertakes  to  take, 
at  the  request  of  the  power  concerned  and 
in  agreement  with  it,  or  upon  the  joint  re- 
quest of  all  the  allied  powers,  all  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  ensure  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  such  persons. 

ARTICLE  230— The  Turkish  Government 
undertakes  to  hand  over  to  the  allied  pow- 
ers the  persons  whose  surrender  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  latter  as  being  responsible  for 
the  massacres  committed  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  state  of  war  on  territory  which 
formed  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on  Aug. 
1,  1914. 

The  allied  powers  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  designate  the  tribunal  which  shall 
try  the  persons  so  accused,  and  the  Turkish 
Government  undertakes  to  recognize  such 
tribunal. 

In  the  event  of  the  League  of  Nations  hav- 
ing created  in  sufficient  time  a  tribunal 
competent  to  deal  with  the  said  massacres, 
the  allied  powers  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  bring  the  accused  persons  mentioned 
above  before  such  tribunal,  and  the  Turkish 


Government  undertakes  equally  to  recognize 
such  tribunal. 

The  provisions  of  Article  228  apply  to  the 
cases  dealt  with  in  this  article. 

ARTICLE  231— Turkey  recognizes  that  by 
joining  in  the  war  of  aggression  which  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  waged  against 
the  allied  powers  she  has  caused  to  the  lat- 
ter losses  and  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  for 
which  she  ought  to  make  complete  reparation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allied  powers  rec- 
ognize that  the  resources  of  Turkey  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  make  complete 
reparation. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  territorial  rearrangements  resulting  from 
the  present  treaty  will  leave  to  Turkey  only 
a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  former 
Turkish  Empire,  all  claims  against  the  Turk- 
ish Government  for  reparation  are  waived 
by  the  allied  powers,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  and  of  Part  IX.  (Eco- 
nomic Clauses)   of  the  present  treaty. 

The  allied  powers,  desiring  to  afford  some 
measure  of  relief  and  assistance  to  Turkey, 
agree  with  the  Turkish  Government  that  a 
Financial  Commission  shall  be  appointed  con- 
sisting of  one  representative  of  each  of  the 
following  allied  powers  who  are  specially  in- 
terested— France,  the  British  Empire  and 
Italy — with  whom  there  shall  be  associated 
a  Turkish  Commissioner  in  a  consultative  ca- 
pacity. The  powers  and  duties  of  this  com- 
mission are  set  forth  in  the  following  arti- 
cles: 

ARTICLE  232— The  Financial  Commission 
shall  take  such  steps  as  in  its  judgment  are 
best  adapted  to  conserve  and  increase  the  re- 
sources of  Turkey. 

The  budget  to  be  presented  annually  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  the  Turkish  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  submitted,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Financial  Commission,  and  shall  be 
presented  to  Parliament  in  the  form  approved 
by  that  commission.  No  modification  intro- 
duced by  Parliament  shall  be  operative  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Financial  Commis- 
sion. 


PART  VIIL— Financial  Clauses 


The  Financial  Commission  shall  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  budget  and  the  financial 
laws  and  regulations  of  Turkey.  This  super- 
vision shall  be  exercised  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Turkish  Inspectorate  of  Finance, 
which  shall  be  placed  under  the  direct  orders 
of  the  Financial  Commission,  and  whose 
members  will  only  oe  appointed  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission. 

The  Turkish  Government  undertakes  to  fur- 
nish to  this  inspectorate  all  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfillment  of  its  task  and  to 
take  such  action  against  unsuitable  officials 
in  the  financial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  Financial  Commission  may  sug- 
gest. 


ARTICLE  233— The  Financial  Commission 
shall,  in  addition,  in  agreement  with  the 
Council  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  and  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  undertake  by  such 
means  as  may  be  recognized  to  be  opportune 
and  equitable  the  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Turkish  currency. 

ARTICLE  234— The  Turkish  Government 
undertakes  not  to  contract  any  internal  or 
external  loan  without  the  consent  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Commission. 

ARTICLE  235— The  Turkish  Government 
engages  to  pay,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  treaty,  for  all  loss  or 
damage,  as  defined  in  Article  236,  suffered 
by  civilian  nationals  of  the  allied  powers,  in 
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respect  of  their  persons  or  property,  through 
the  action  or  negligence  of  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities during  the  war  and  up  to  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 

The  Turkish  Government  will  be  bound  to 
make  to  the  European  Commission  of  the 
Danube  such  restitutions,  reparations  and 
indemnities  as  may  be  fixed  by  fhe  Financial 
Commission  in  respect  of  damages  inflicted 
on  the  said  European  Commission  of  the 
Danube  during  the  war. 

ARTICLE  236— All  the  resources  of  Turkey, 
except  revenues  conceded  or  hypothecated  to 
the  service  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt,  shall 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Financial 
Commission,  which  shall  employ  them,  as 
need  arises,   in   the   following  manner: 

(i)  The  first  charge  (after  payment  of  the 
salaries  and  current  expenses  of  the  Finan- 
cial Commission,  and  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  such  allied  forces  of  occupation  as 
may  be  maintained  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty  in  territories  re- 
maining Turkish)  shall  be  the  expenses  of 
the  allied  forces  of  occupation  since  October 
30,  1918,  in  territory  remaining  Turkish,  and 
the  expenses  of  allied  forces  of  occupation 
in  territories  detached  from  Turkey  in  favor 
of  a  power  other  than  the  power  which  has 
borne   the   expenses  of  occupation. 

The  amount  of  these  expenses  and  of  the 
annuities  by  which  they  shall  be  discharged 
will  be  determined  by  the  Financial  Commis- 
sion, which  will  so  arrange  the  annuities  as 
to  enable  Turkey  to  meet  any  deficiency  that 
may  arise  in  the  sums  required  to  pay  that 
part  of  the  interest  on  the  Ottoman  public 
debt  for  which  Turkey  remains  responsible 
in   accordance   with   this   part. 

(ii)  The  second  charge  shall  be  the  in- 
demnity which  the  Turkish  Government  is  to 
pay,  in  accordance  with  Article  235,  on  ac- 
count of  the  claims  of  the  allied  powers  for 
loss  or  damage  suffered  in  respect  of  their 
persons  or  property  by  their  nationals  (other 
than  those  who  were  Turkish  nationals  on 
Aug.  1,  1914)  as  defined  in  Article  317, 
Part  IX.  (Economic  Clauses),  through  the 
action  or  negligence  of  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties during  the  war,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  financial  condition  of  Turkey  and  the 
necessity  for  providing  for  the  essential  ex- 
penses of  its  administration.  The  Financial 
Commission  shall  adjudicate  on  and  provide 
for  payment  of  all  claims  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal damage.  The  claims  in  respect  to 
property  shall  be  investigated,  determined 
and  paid  in  accordance  with  Article  287,  Part 
IX  (Economic  Clauses).  The  Financial  Com- 
mission shall  fix  the  annuity  to  be  applied 
to  the  settlement  of  claims  in  respect  of 
persons,  as  well  a,s  in  respect  of  property, 
should  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  allied 
powers  in  accordance  with  the  said  Article 
287  be  insufficient  to  meet  this  charge,  and 
shall  determine  the  currency  in  which  the 
annuity  shall  be  paid. 
ARTICLE   237— Any  hypothecation  of  Turk- 


ish revenues  effected  during  the  war  in 
respect  of  obligations  (including  the  internal 
debt)  contracted  by  the  Turkish  Government 
during  the  war   ir  hereby  annulled. 

ARTICL15  238— Turkey  recognizes  the  trans- 
fer to  the  allied  powers  of  any  claims  to 
payment  or  repayment  which  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria  or  Hungary  may  have  against 
her,  in  accordance  with  Article  261  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Versailles  on 
June  28,  1919,  with  Germany,  and  the  corre- 
sponding articles  of  the  treaties  of  peace 
with  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  The 
allied  powers  agree  not  to  require  from 
Turkey  any  payment  in  respect  of  claims  so 
transferred. 

ARTICLE  239— No  new  concession  shall  be 
granted  by  the  Turkish  Government  either 
to  a  Turkish  subject  or  otherwise  without 
the  consent   of  the   Financial   Commission. 

ARTICLE  240— States  in  whose  favor  terri- 
tory is  detached  from  Turkey  shall  acquire 
without  payment  all  property  and  posses- 
sions situated  therein  registered  in  the  name 
of  the  Turkish  Empire   or  of  the   civil  list. 

ARTICLE  241— States  in  whose  favor  terri- 
tory has  been  detached  from  Turkey,  either 
as  a  result  of  the  Balkan  wars  in  1913,  or 
tinder  the  present  treaty,  shall  participate  in 
the  annual  charge  for  the  service  of  the  Otto- 
man public  debt  contracted  before  Nov.  1, 1914. 

The  Governments  of  the  States  of  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  and  the  newly  created  States 
is  Asia  in  favor  of  whom  such  territory  has 
been  or  is  detached  from  Turkey  shall  give 
adequate  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  the 
share  of  the  above  annual  charge  allotted  to 
them  respectively. 

ARTICLE  242— For  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  Ottoman  public  debt  shall  be 
deemed  to  consist  of  the  debt  heretofore  gov- 
erned by  the  decree  of  Mouharrem,  together 
with  such  other  loans  as  are  enumerated  in 
Annex  I.   in  this  part. 

Loans  contracted  before  Nov.  1,  1914, 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  public  debt  between 
Turkey,  the  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  the  new   States   set  up  in  Asia. 

This  distribution  shall  be  effected  in  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  Annuities  arising  from  loans  prior  to 
Oct.  37,  1912  (Balkan  wars),  shall  be  dis- 
tributed between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
States,  including  Albania,  which  receive  or 
have   received  any  Turkish  territory ; 

(2)  The  residue  of  the  annuities  for  which 
Turkey  remains  liable  after  this  distribution, 
together  with  those  arising  from  loans  con- 
tracted by  Turkey  between  Oct.  17,  1912, 
and  Nov.  1,  1914,  shall  be  distributed 
between  Turkey  and  the  States  in  whose 
favor  territory  is  detached  from  Turkey  un- 
der the  present  treaty. 

ARTICLE  243— The  general  principle  to  be 
adopted  in  determining  the  amount  of  Hie 
annuity  to  be  paid  by  each  State  will  be 
as  follows: 
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The  amount  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  required  for  the  service  of  the  debt 
as  the  average  revenue  of  the  transferred 
territory  bore  to  the  average  revenue  of  the 
whole  of  Turkey  (including  in  each  case  the 
yield  of  the  customs  surtax  imposed  in  the 
year  1907)  over  the  three  financial  years 
1909-10,  1910-11  and  1911-12. 

ARTICLE  244— The  Financial  Commission 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  determine 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down 
in  Article  243  the  amount  of  the  annuities 
referred  to  in  that  article,  and  communicate 
its  decisions  in  this  respect  to  the  high  con- 
tracting parties. 

The  Financial  Commission  shall  fulfill  the 
functions  provided  for  in  Article  134  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Bulgaria  on 
JCov.  27,  1919. 

ARTICLE  245— The  annuities  assessed  in 
the  manner  above  provided  will  be  payable 
as  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  treaties  by  which  the  respective  terri- 
tories were  detached  from  Turkey,  and,  in 
the  case  of  territories  detached  under  the 
present  treaty,  from  March  1,  1920;  they 
shall  continue  to  be  payable  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  Article  252)  until  the  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  debt.  They  shall,  however,  be 
proportionately  reduced  as  the  loans  con- 
stituting the  debt  are  successively  extin- 
guished. 

ARTICLE  246— The  Turkish  Government 
transfers  to  the  Financial  Commission  all  its 
rights  under  the  provisions  of  the  decree  of 
Mouharrem  and  subsequent  decrees. 

The  Council  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt 
shall  consist  of  the  British,  French  and 
Italian  delegates  and  of  the  representative  of 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  heretofore.  It  shall  ad- 
minister and  levy  all  revenues  conceded  to 
it  under  the  decree  of  Mouharrem  and  all 
other  revenues  the  management  of  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  it  in  accordance  with 
any  other  loan  contracts  previous  to  Nov.  1, 
1914. 

The  allied  powers  authorize  the  council  to 
give  administrative  assistance  to  the  Turkish 
Ministry  of  Finance,  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Financial  Com- 
mission with  the  object  of  realizing  as  far 
as  possible  the  following  program: 

The  system  of  direct  levy  of  certain  rev- 
enues by  the  existing  Administration  of  the 
Ottoman  Public  Debt  shall,  within  limits  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Financial  Commission, 
be  extended  as  widely  as  possible  and  ap- 
plied throughout  the  provinces  remaining 
Turkish.  On  each  new  creation  of  revenue 
or  of  indirect  taxes  approved  by  the  Finan- 
cial Commission,  the  commission  shall  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  entrusting  the  admin- 
istration thereof  to  the  Council  of  the  Debt 
for  the  account  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  administration  of  the  customs  shall  be 


under  a  Director  General  appointed  by  and 
revocable  by  the  Financial  Commission  and 
answerable  to  it.  No  change  in  the  schedule 
of  the  customs  charges  shall  be  made  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Financial  Com- 
mission. 

The  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  will  decide,  by  a  majority  and  after 
consulting  the  bondholders,  whether  the 
council  should  be  maintained  or  replaced  by 
the  Financial  Commission  on  the  expiry  of 
the  present  term  of  the  council.  The  decision 
of  the  Governments  shall  be  taken  at  least 
six  months  before  the  date  corresponding  to 
the  expiry  of  this  period. 

ARTICLE  247— The  commission  has  author- 
ity to  propose,  at  a  later  date,  the  substitu- 
tion for  the  pledges  at  present  granted  to 
bondholders,  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
tracts or  existing  decrees,  or  other  adequate 
pledges,  or  of  a  charge  on  the  general  rev- 
enues of  Turkey.  The  allied  Governments 
undertake  to  consider  any  proposals  the  Fi- 
nancial Commission  might  then  have  to  make 
on  this  subject. 

ARTICLE  248— All  property,  movable  and 
immovable,  belonging-  to  the  Administration 
of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt,  wherever  sit- 
uate, shall  remain  integrally  at  the  disposal 
of  that  body. 

The  Council  of  the  Debt  shall  have  power 
to  apply  the  value  of  any  realized  property 
for  the  purpose  of  extraordinary  amortiza- 
tion either  of  the  unified  debt  or  of  the  lots 
turcs. 

ARTICLE  249— The  Turkish  Government 
agrees  to  transfer  to  the  Financial  Commis- 
sion all  its  rights  in  the  reserve  funds  and 
the  Tripoli  Indemnity  Fund. 

ARTICLE  250— A  sum  equal  to  the  arrears 
of  any  revenues  heretofore  affected  to  the 
service  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  within 
the  territories  remaining  Turkish,  which 
should  have  been  but  have  not  been  paid  to 
the  Council  of  the  Debt,  shall  (except  where 
such  territories  have  been  in  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  allied  forces  and  for  the  time  of 
such  occupation)  be  paid  to  the  Council  of 
the  Debt  by  the  Turkish  Government  as  soon 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Financial  Commission 
the  financial  condition  of  Turkey  shall  per- 
mit. 

ARTICLE  251— The  Council  of  the  Debt 
shall  review  all  the  transactions  of  the  coun- 
cil which  have  taken  place  during  the  war. 
Any  disbursements  made  by  the  council  which 
were  not  in  accordance  with  its  powers  and 
duties,  as  defined  by  the  decree  of  Mouhar- 
rem or  otherwise  before  the  war,  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  Council  of  the  Debt  by  the 
Turkish  Government  so  soon  as  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Financial  Commission  such  pay- 
ment is  possible.  The  council  shall  have 
power  to  review  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
council  during  the  war,  and  to  annul  any  ob- 
ligation which  in  its  opinion  is  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  bondholders,  and  which 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of 
the  Council  of  the  Debt. 
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ARTICLE  352— Any  of  the  States  which  un- 
der the  present  treaty  are  to  contribute  to 
the  annual  charge  for  the  service  of  the  Ot- 
toman Public  Debt  may,  upon  giving  six 
months'  notice  to  the  Council  of  the  Debt, 
redeem  such  obligation  by  payment  of  a 
sum  representing  the  •  value  of  such  annuity 
capitalized  at  such  rate  of  interest  as  may 
be  agreed  between  the  State  concerned  and 
the  Council  of  the  Debt.  The  Council  of  the 
Debt  shall  not  have  power  to  require  such 
redemption. 

'  ARTICLE  253— The  sums  in  gold  to  be 
transferred  by  Germany  and  Austria  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  259  (1),  (2),  (4)  and 
(7)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany, 
and  under  Article  210  (1)  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Austria,  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal   of  the  Financial   Commission. 

ARTICLE  254— The  sums  to  be  transferred 
by  Germany  in  accordance  with  Article  259 
(3)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany 
shall  be  placed  forthwith  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Council  of  the  Debt. 

ARTICLE  255— The  Turkish  Government 
undertakes  to  accept  any  decision  that  may 
be  taken  by  the  allied  powers,  in  agreement 
when  necessary  with  other  powers,  regarding 
the  funds  of  the  Ottoman  Sanitary  Adminis- 
tration and  the  former  Superior  Council  of 
Health,  and  in  respect  to  the  claim  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Health  against  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  as  well  as  regarding  the 
funds  of  the  Lifeboat  Service  of  the  Black 
Sea  and   Bosporus. 

The  allied  powers  hereby  give  authority 
to  the  Financial  Commission  to  represent 
them  in  this  matter. 

ARTICLE  256— The  Turkish  Government,  in 
agreement  with  the  allied  powers,  hereby  re- 
leases the  German  Government  from  the  ob- 
ligation incurred  by  it  during  the  war  to  ac- 
cept Turkish  Government  currency  notes  at 
a  specified  rate  of  exchange  in  payment  for 
goods  to  be  exported  to  Turkey  from  Ger- 
many after  the  war. 

ARTICLE  257— As  soon  as  the  claims  of  the 
allied  powers  against  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment as  laid  down  in  this  part  have  been 
satisfied,  and  the  Ottoman  pre-war  public 
debt  has  been  liquidated,  the  Financial  Com- 
mission shall  determine.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment shall  then  consider  in  consultation 
with  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
whether  any  further  administrative  advice 
and  assistance  should  in  the  interest  of  Tur- 
key be  provided  for  the  Turkish  Government 
by  the  powers,  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and,  if  so,  in  what  form  such  ad- 
vice and  assistance  shall  be  given. 

ARTICLE  258— (1)  Turkey  will  deliver,  in  a 
seaworthy  condition  and  in  such  ports  of  the 
allied  powers  as  the  Governments  of- the  said 
powers  may  determine,  all  German  ships 
transferred  to  the  Turkish  flag  since  Aug. 
1,  1914;  these  ships  will  be  handed  over  to 
the  Reparation  Commission  referred  to  in 
Article  233  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Ger- 
many, any  transfer  to  a  neutral  flag  during 


the  war  being  regarded  in  this  respect  as 
void  so  far  as  concerns  the  allied  powers. 

(2)  The  Turkish  Government  will  hand  over 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ships  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  all  papers  and  documents 
which  the  Reparation  Commission  referred 
to  in  the  said  paragraph  may  think  neces- 
sary in  order  to  ensure  the  complete  transfer 
of  the  property  in  the  vessels,  free  and  quit 
of  all  liens,  mortgages,  encumbrances, 
charges  or  claims,  whatever  their  nature. 

The  Turkish  Government  will  effect  any  re- 
purchase or  indemnization  which  may  be 
necessary.  It  will  be  the  party  responsible 
in  the  event  of  any  proceedings  for  the  re- 
covery of,  or  in  any  claims  against,  the  ves- 
sel to  be  handed  over  whatever  their  nature, 
the  Turkish  Government  being  bound  in 
every  case  to  guarantee  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  against 
any  ejectment  or  proceedings  upon  any 
ground  whatever  arising  under  this  head. 

ARTICLE  259— Without  prejudice  to  Ar- 
ticle 277,  Part  IX.  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the 
present  treaty,  Turkey  renounces  so  far  as 
she  is  concerned  the  benefit  of  any  provisions 
of  the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucha- 
rest or  of  the  treaties  supplementary  thereto. 

Turkey  undertakes  to  transfer  either  to 
Rumania  or  to  the  principal  allied  powers, 
as  the  case  may  be,  all  monetary  instru- 
ments, specie,  securities  and  negotiable  in- 
struments or  goods  which  she  has  received 
under  the  aforesaid   treaties. 

ARTICLE  260— The  legislative  measures  re- 
quired in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  will  be  enacted  by  the 
Turkish  Government  and  by  the  powers  con- 
cerned within  a  period  which  must  not  ex- 
ceed six  months  from  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty. 

ECONOMIC  CLAUSES 

Part  IX.  deals  with  economic  clauses. 
(Articles  261-317).  All  treaties,  conven- 
tions or  usages  obtaining  before  the  war 
are  re-established  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 
All  treaty  rights  ceded  to  Germany, 
Austria,  Bulgaria  or  Hungary  revert  to 
the  Allies.  This  covers  commercial  rela- 
tions proper,  postal  and  telegraph  facili- 
ties, import  duties,  protection  of  allied 
shipping  and  merchandise,  industrial, 
literary  and  artistic  property.  The  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  territories  de- 
tached from  Turkey  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  their  rights  in  all  such  property 
situated  in  Turkey.  All  property  rights 
confiscated  by  Turkey  during  the  war 
are  to  be  restored  in  full.  All  Turkish 
railway  companies  in  territories  de- 
tached from  Turkey  may  be  liquidated 
by  the   Allies,   except  companies   where 
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allied  nationals  have  a  preponderant 
interest.  The  proceeds  of  such  liqui- 
dation are  to  be  paid  to  the  liqui- 
dated company,  except  where  control 
is  held  by  German,  Austrian,  Hungarian 
or  Bulgarian  nationals,  in  which  case  the 
proceeds  are  to  be  paid  to  the  interallied 
Financial  Commission.  In  the  case  of 
such  Turkish  companies  liquidated  in 
Turkey  the  same  arrangement  is  to  pre- 
vail. Proceeds  which  would  go  to  Ger- 
mans, Austrians,  Hungarians  or  Bul- 
garians are  to  be  paid  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  established  under  the  re- 
spective treaties  with  the  Central  Powers 
and  their  allies,  the  Turkish  proportion 
to  be  retained  by  the  Financial  Commis- 
sion for  administration  as  set  forth  in 
Article  236  of  Part  VIII.  (Financial 
Clauses).  All  property  belonging  to  the 
nationals  of  the  four  States  mentioned  is 
to  be  liquidated  by  Turkey  within  six 
months.  All  pre-war  debts  to  allied  na- 
tionals (excluding  the  Ottoman  public 
debt)  are  to  be  paid  or  credited  in  the 
currency  of  the  allied  country  concerned. 
A  special  section  (Article  304-309)  is  de- 
voted to  contracts  and  judgments,  which 
are  declared  not  to  have  been  outlawed 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  which 
are  subject  to  revision  under  due  process 
of  law.  Section  6  of  Part  IX.  is  as 
follows: 

SECTION  VI. — Companies  and 
Concessions 

ARTICLE  310— In  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  287,  allied  nationals  and 
companies  controlled  by  allied  groups  or 
nationals  holding  concessions  granted  before 
Oct.  29,  1914,  by  the  Turkish  Government  or 
by  any  Turkish  local  authority  in  territory 
remaining  Turkish  under  the  present  treaty, 
or  holding  concessions  which  may  be  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Financial  Commission  in 
virtue  of  Article  294,  shall  be  replaced  by 
such  Government  or  authorities  in  complete 
possession  of  the  rights  resulting  from  the 
original  concession  contract  and  any  subse- 
quent agreements  prior  to  Oct.  29,  1914.  The 
Turkish  Government  undertakes  to  adapt 
such  contracts  or  agreements  to  the  new 
economic  conditions,  and  to  extend  them  for 
a  period  equal  to  the  interval  between  Oct. 
29,  1914,  and  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty.  In  cases  of  dispute  with  the 
Turkish  Government  the  matter  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Arbitral  Commission  re- 
ferred  to   in   Article   287. 


All  legislative  or  other  provisions,  all  con- 
cessions and  all  agreements  subsequent  to 
Oct.  29,  1914,  and  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
be  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Turkish 
Government. 

'The  concessions  referred  to  in  this  article 
may,  if  the  Financial  Commission  approves, 
abandon  the  whole  or  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion accorded  to  them  by  the  Arbitral  Com- 
mission under  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
Article  287  for  damage  or  loss  suffered  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  exchange  for  contractual  com- 
pensation. 

ARTICLE  311— In  territories  detached  from 
Turkey  to  be  placed  under  the  authority  or 
tutelage  of  one  of  the  principal  allied  powers, 
allied  nationals  and  companies  controlled  by 
allied  groups  or  nationals  holding  conces- 
sions granted  before  Oct.  29,  1914,  by  the 
Turkish  Government  or  by  any  Turkish  local 
authority,  shall  continue  in  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  their  duly  acquired  rights,  and  the 
power  concerned  shall  maintain  the  guaran- 
tees granted  or  shall  assign  equivalent 
ones. 

Nevertheless,  any  such  power,  if  it  con- 
siders that  the  maintenance  of  any  of  these 
concessions  would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  shall  be  entitled,  within  a  period 
of  six  months  from  the  date  on  which  the 
territory  is  placed  under  its  authority  or 
tutelage,  to  buy  out  such  concession  or  to 
propose  modifications  therein ;  in  that  event 
it  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  concessionaire 
equitable  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  following  provisions: 

If  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  the  amount 
of  such  compensation,  it  will  be  determined 
by  arbitral  tribunals  composed  of  three 
members,  one  designated  by  the  State  of 
which  the  concessionnaire  or  the  holders  of 
the  majority  of  the  capital  in  the  case  of  a 
company  is  or  are  nationals,  one  by  the 
Government  exercising  authority  in  the  terri- 
tory in  question,  and  the  third  designated, 
failing  agreement  between  the  parties,  by  the 
Council   of  the   League   of  Nations. 

The  tribunal  shall  take  into  account,  from 
both  the  legal  and  equitable  standpoints,  all 
relevant  matters,  on  the  basis  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  contract  adapted  as  indicated 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  holder  of  a  concession  which  is  main- 
tained in  force  shall  have  the  right,  within 
a  period  of  six  months  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  specified  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  article,  to  demand  the  adapta- 
tion of  his  contract  to  the  new  economic  con- 
ditions, and  in  the  absence  of  agreement 
direct  with  the  Government  concerned  the 
decision  shall  be  referred  to  the  Arbitral 
Commission  provided   for  above. 

ARTICLE  312— In  all  territories  detached 
from  Turkey,  either  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan 
wars  in  1913  or  under  the  present  treaty, 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  Article  311, 
the  State  which  definitively  acquires  the  ter- 
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ritory  thall  ipso  facto  succeed  to  the  duties 
and  charges  of  Turkey  toward  concession- 
naires  and  holders  of  contracts,  referred  to 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  311,  and 
shall  maintain  the  guarantees  granted  or 
assign   equivalent    ones. 

This  succession  shall  take  effect,  in  the 
case  of  each  acquiring  State,  as  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  under  which 
the  cession  was  effected.  Such  State  shall 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
concessions  may  be  worked  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  contracts  proceeded  with  without 
interruption. 

Nevertheless,  as  from  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  treaty,  negotiations  may  be 
entered  into  between  the  acquiring  States 
and  the  holders  of  contracts  or  concessions, 
with  a  view  to  a  mutual  agreement  for 
bringing  such  concessions  and  contracts  into 
conformity  with  the  legislation  of  such  States 
and  the  new  economic  conditions.  Should 
agreement  not  have  been  reached  within  six 
months,  the  State  or  the  holders  of  the 
concessions  or  contracts  may  submit  the  dis- 
pute to  an  arbitral  tribunal  constituted  as 
provided   in   Article   311. 

ARTICLE  313— The  application  of  Articles 
311  and  312  shall  not  give  rise  to  any  award 
of  compensation  in  respect  of  the  right  to 
issue  paper   money. 

ARTICLE  314— The  allied  powers  shall  not 
be  bound  to  recognize  in  territory  detached 
from  Turkey  the  validity  of  the  grant  of 
any  concession  granted  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment or  by  Turkish  local  authorities  after 
Oct.  29,  1914,  nor  the  validity  of  the  transfer 
of  any  concession  effected  after  that  date. 
Any  such  concessions  and  transfers  may  be 
declared  null  and  void,  and  their  cancella- 
tion  shall  give  rise  to  no  compensation. 

ARTICLE  315 — All  concessions  or  rights  in 
concessions  granted  by  the  Turkish  Govern-1 
ment  since  Oct.  30,  1918,  and  all  such  con- 
cessions or  rights  granted  since  Aug.  1,  1914, 
in  favor  of  German,  Austrian,  Hungarian, 
Bulgarian  or  Turkish  nationals  or  companies 
controlled  by  them,  until  the  date  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  are 
hereby  annulled. 

ARTICLE  316— (a)  Any  company  incorpo- 
rated in  accordance  with  Turkish  law  and 
operating  in  Turkey  which  is  now  or  shall 
hereafter  be  controlled  by  allied  nationals 
shall  have  the  right,  within  five  years  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty, 
to  transfer  its  property,  rights  and  interests 
to  another  company  incorporated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  one  of  the  allied 
powers  whose  nationals  control  it ;  and  the 
company  to  which  the  property,  rights  and 
interests  are  transferred  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
other  company  enjoyed  under  the  laws  of 
Turkey  and  the  terms  of  the  present  treaty, 
subject  to  meeting  obligations  previously  in- 
curred. 

The    Turkish     Government    undertakes     to 


modify  its  legislation  so  as  to  allow  com- 
panies of  allied  nationality  to  hold  conces- 
sions   or    contracts    in    Turkey. 

(b)  Any  company  incorporated  in  accordance 
with  Turkish  law  and  operating  in  territory 
detached  from  Turkey,  which  is  now  or 
hereafter  shall  be  controlled  by  allied  na- 
tionals, shall,  in  the  same  way  and  within 
the  same  period,  have  the  right  to  transfer 
its  property,  rights  and  interests  to  another 
company  incorporated  in  accordance  with  tne 
law  either  of  the  State  exercising  authority 
in  the  territory  in  question  or  of  one  of  the 
allied  powers  whose  nationals  control  it.  The 
company  to  which  the  property,  rights  and 
interests  are  transferred  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
other  company  enjoyed,  including  those  con- 
ferred   on    it    by    the    present   treaty. 

(c)  In  Turkey  companies  of  allied,  national- 
ity to  which  the  property,  rights  and  interests 
of  Turkish  companies  shall  have  been  trans- 
ferred in  virtue  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
article,  and,  in  territories  detached  from  Tur- 
key,   companies    of   Turkish    nationality   con- 

*  trolled  by  allied  groups  or  nationals  and 
companies  of  nationality  other  than  that  of 
the    State    exercising   authority   in    the    terri- 

k>  ory  in  question  to  which  the  property,  rights 
and  interests  of  Turkish  companies  shall  have 
been  transferred  in  virtue  of  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  article,  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
legislative  or  other  provisions  or  to  taxes, 
imposts  or  charges  more  onerous  than  those 
applied  in  Turkey  to  similar  companies  pos- 
*  sessing  Turkish  nationality,  and  in  territory 
detached  from  Turkey  to  those  possessing 
the  nationality  of  the  State  exercising  au- 
thority therein. 
i  (d)  The  companies  to  which  the  property, 
rights  and  interests  of  Turkish  companies 
are   transferred   in   virtue   of   paragraphs    (a) 

.  and  (b)  of  this  article  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  any  special  tax  on  account  of  this 
transfer. 

MATTERS  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Part  X.  (Articles  318-327)  deals  with  aerial 
navigation.  It  gives  aviators  of  the  allied 
N  powers  full  right  to  pass  over  and  land  on 
Turkish  territory,  grants  them  most  favored 
nation  treatment  in  all  aerial  matters,  and 
discriminates  against  the  granting  of  similar 
"privileges  to  Turkey's  former  allies.  Turkey 
must  build  aerodromes  designated  by  the  al- 
lied powers  within  one  year. 

Part  XI.  (Articles  328-362)  deals  with  ports, 
waterways  and  railways.  The  allied  nations 
are  given  full  freedom  of  navigation  and 
transportation,  on  an  equal  footing  with  Tur- 
key. The  following  eastern  ports  are  de- 
clared to  be  "ports  of  international  con- 
cern "  and  placed  uder  a  special  regime,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  free  zones : 
Constantinople,  Haidar  Pasha,  Smyrna, 
Alexandretta,  Haifa,  Basra,  Trebizond,  Ba- 
tum.  The  territorial  sovereignty  of  Turkey 
over   these    porte,    however,    is   not   impaired 
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by  the  State  under  whose  authority  the  port 
is  placed.  Disputes  between  interested  States 
over  these  ports,  including  the  construction 
of  works  alleged  to  be  obstructive  to  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  port  are  to  be  settled  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  Maritsa  River  may  be  internationalized 
on  a  request  to  the  League  of  Nations  by 
any  riparian  State.  Turkey  recognizes  the 
internationalization  of  the  Danube,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Turkey 
is  given  free  access  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Aegean  Seas  over  the  territories  and  in  the 
ports  detached  from  Turkey.  In  the  port  of 
Smyrna  Turkey  is  granted  a  special  area  on 
a  lease  in  perpetuity  and  under  the  regime 
of  free  zones,  to  be  used  for  the  direct  transit 
of  goods  to  and  from  Turkey.  Georgia,  Azer- 
baijan, Persia  and  Armenia  are  given  free 
access  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  port  of  Ba- 
tum.  Armenia  is  also  given  free  access  to 
this  sea  by  the  port  of  Trebizond. 

Most  favored  nation  treatment  is  to  be 
given  by  Turkey  to  the  allied  nations  on  the 
transportation  of  allied  goods  on  Turkish 
trains.  Through  passenger  services  are  to  be 
established  by  Turkey  when  demanded  by 
the  Allies.  Allied  trains  and  carriages  are 
to  be  forwarded  without  delay. 

Detailed  regulations  for  the  transfer  of 
ports  and  railways  territory  detached  from 
Turkey  to  the  allied  nations  are  laid  down. 
Turkey  abandons  all  rights  over  the  Hedjaz 
Railway.  She  accepts  the  authority  of  a 
standing  conference  of  technical  representa- 
tives in  all  matters  affecting  railways  on  de- 
tached territory.  Hydraulic,  telegraph  and 
telephone  rights  are  conceded.  The  landing 
rights  at  Constantinople  for  the  Constantino- 
ple-Constanza  cable  are  to  be  transferred 
to  any  company  designated  by  the  allied 
powers. 

Part  XII.  (Articles  374-414)  deals  with  the 
principles  for  international  labor  incorporated 
in  the  peace  treaties  with  the  other  bel- 
ligerent powers. 

Part  XIII.  (Articles  415-433)  deals  with 
miscellaneous  provisions.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  The  excavation 
of  antiquities  must  be  controlled  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  which  shall  not  show 
discrimination  against  the  scholars  of  any 
nation   without  good   grounds.     The    books, 


documents  and  papers  of  the  Russian  Arch- 
aeological Library  in  Constantinople  must 
be  cared  for  and  delivered  to  such  authority 
as  the  Allies,  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Rus- 
sia, shall  designate.  All  documents  and 
archives  of  the  detached  territories  shall  be 
handed  over  by  the  Turkish  Government. 
Quarantine  and  sanitary  provisions  are  laid 
down  (Article  428).  Turkey  accepts  the  right 
of  any  allied  power  to  set  up  its  own  quar- 
antine establishments  in  any  former  Turkish 
territory  placed  under  its  control.  A  clause 
of  special  interest  relates  to  the  sanitary 
precautions  to  be  taken  in  case  of  tne  famous 
Hedjaz  pilgrimage,  the  obligation  for  which 
will  henceforth  rest  upon  the  allied  nations. 
The  last  provision  of  the  treaty  (Article  433) 
stipulates  that  "  Russia  shall  be  entitled,  on 
becoming  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  accede  to  the  present  treaty  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  principal  allied  powers  and  Rus- 
sia, and  without  prejudice  to  any  rights  ex- 
pressly conferred  upon  her  under  the  present 
treaty. 

Closing  clauses  deal  with  the  procedure  o; 
ratification.  The  treaty  is  signed  by  tht 
following  plenipotentiaries : 

GEORGE  GRAHAME  (Great  Britain), 

GEORGE  H.  PERLEY  (Canada), 

ANDREW  FISHER  (Australia), 

GEORGE  GRAHAME  (New  Zealand), 

R.  A.  BLANKENBERG  (South  Africa), 

ARTHUR  HIRTZEL  (India), 

A.   MILLERAND   (France), 

F.  FRANCOIS-MARSAL,   (France), 

JULES  CAMBON  (France), 

PALEOLOGUE  (France), 

BONIN  (Italy), 

MARIETTI  (Italy), 

K.  MATSUI  (Japan), 

A.  AHARONIAN  (Armenia), 

J.  VAN  DEN  HEUVEL  (Belgium), 

ROLIN  JAEQUEMYNS  (Belgium), 

E.  K.  VENIZELOS  (Greece), 

A.  ROMANOS  (Greece), 

MAURICE  ZAMOYSKI  (Poland), 

ERASME  PILTZ  (Poland), 

AFFONSO  COSTA   (Portugal), 

D.  J.  GHIKA  (Rumania), 

STEFAN  OSUSKY,  (Czechoslovakia), 

HADI  (Turkey), 

DR.  RIZA  TEWFIK  (Turkey), 

RECHAD  HALISS  (Turkey). 
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CHARLES   EVANS   HUGHES 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  Republican  candidate  for  President  in  1916,  tentatively 

selected   by  President-elect  Harding  for  Secretary   of   State 
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LAST    DAYS    OF    THE    CZAR'S    FAMILY 

This  photograph  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  and  his  family  was  taken  on 
the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  at  Tobolsk  a  few  months  before  their  assassination  at  Ekaterin- 
burg. Left  to  right:  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia,  the  Czar  and 
Czarevich,  Grand  Duchess  Tatiana  and,  standing,  Grand  Duchess  Marie.  The  Czarina  was 
too    ill    to    join    the    group. 


THE  MONTH  IN  AMERICA 

Progress  in  Shaping  Our  Naval  Program — Reducing 
the  Army  —  Prohibition  Enforcement  —  Secondary 
Boycott  Forbidden — Wage  Cuts  and  Declining  Prices 

[Period   Ended   Jan.    18,    1921] 


MR.    DANIELS,    Secretary   of  the 
Navy,    issued    a    statement    on 
Dec.  27  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  despite  intimations  to 
the  contrary,  the  estimates  submitted  to 
the  Naval  Committees  of  Congress  did 
not  include  provision  for  construction* of 
a  new  group  of  capital  ships  as  a  further 
addition  to  the  navy, 
Naval  Program      but    asked    only    for 
OF  the  money     to     continue 

United  States  construction  of  the 
vessels  authorized  by 
the  1916  program.  In  this  connection 
the  Secretary  commented  on  the  General 
Naval  Board's  recommendation  of  last 
September  that  a  new  three-year  pro- 
gram of  construction  be  authorized  and 
stated  that  he  did  not  approve  of  this 
unconditionally.  He  again  expressed 
his  opposition  to  the  idea  of  an  agree- 
ment between  England,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  for  a  "  naval  holiday." 
Such  an  agreement,  he  thought,  would 
be  viewed  with  suspicion  by  other 
nations. 

Appearing  before  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  on  Jan.  11,  Secretary 
Daniels  declared  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  limitation  of  naval  armaments  by 
general  international  agreement.  Such  a 
movement,  in  his  opinion,  might  properly 
be  initiated  by  President-elect  Harding, 
who  could  call  and  hold  an  international 
disarmament  conference  within  two 
months  after  his  inauguration.  As  Presi- 
dent he  would  have  complete  authoriza- 
tion to  call  such  a  conference  under  the 
Naval  Appropriation  act  of  1916. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Daniels  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  the  first  com- 
plete official  picture  of  the  relative  naval 
strength,  present  and  prospective,  of  the 
three  leading  naval  powers — the  United 


States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  One  of 
his  tables,  which  showed  the  tonnage  and 
number  of  vessels  of  each  type,  was  this : 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Tons.     Ships. 

Battleships 635.650  26 

Destroyers    356,418  334 

Light  cruisers 189,295  44 

Battle  cruisers 175,400  6 

Submarines    85,505  98 

Aircraft  carriers  ....... v. . .      67,200  4 

Destroyers'  leaders  41,774  24 

Cruisers    37,200  2 

Total 1,588,442       538 

UNITED  STATES. 

Tons.    Ships. 

Battleships    435,750         16 

Destroyers   308,200       260 

Light   cruisers    None 

Battle  cruisers None 

Submarines    35,361         .54 

Total 779,173        330 

JAPAN. 

Tons.     Ships. 

Battleships    178,320  6 

Destroyers    26,926         27 

Light  cruisers    25,350  6 

Battle  cruisers 110,000  4 

Total 340,596         43 

The  authorized  building  programs  were 
given  as  follows: 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

-Battleships None 

11  Destroyers  14,390  tons 

5  Light  cruisers 38,780  tons 

Battle  cruisers   None 

19   Submarines 21,970  tons 

I  Destroyer  leader. . 1,750  tons 

Cruisers     ;...,... None 

Total— 36  units;  76,890  tons. 

'UNITED  STATES. 

II  Battleships     421,900  tons 

38  Destroyers    48,100  tons 

10  Light  cruisers   71,000  tons 

6  Battle   cruisers    261,000  tons 

43  Submarines    38.10Q  tons 

Total— 100  units;  842,109  tons. 
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JAPAN. 

3  Battleships    112,050  tons 

15  Destroyers    16,710  tons 

9  Light   cruisers    51,800  tons 

4  Battle  cruisers 160,000  tons 

10  Submarines    8,500  tons 

Total— 41  units;  328,460  tons. 

Mr.  Daniels  said  that  in  addition  to 
this  authorized  program  Japan  had  a 
"projected"  building  program  of: 

4  Battleships    149,850  tons 

30  Destroyers    33,420  tons 

*  4  Battle  cruisers 160,000  tons 

30  Submarines    25,500  tons 

Total— 68  units;  368,370  tons. 


AMONG  the  140  vessels  under  con- 
struction for  the  navy  are  four  types 
new  to  the  American  battle  fleet,  but 
long  in  use  by  the  other  maritime 
powers.  They  are  the  battle  cruisers,  of 
which  six  are  being  built;  the  scout  or 
light    cruisers,    the    air- 

Four  plane    carriers    and    the 

New   Naval      fleet  submarines. 

Types  The  battle  cruisers  will 

be  of  great  speed,  light 
armor,  long  cruising  radius  and  strong 
offensive  armament.  They  are  to  have 
a  speed  of  more  than  33  knots  (about  40 
miles)  an  hour  and  will  carry  eight 
16-inch  guns.  The  ten  light  cruisers 
will  function  also  as  scout  cruisers.  They 
will  mount  twelve  6-inch  guns  and  will 
develop  90,000  horsepower.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  types  is  that  illustrated 
by  the  aircraft  carrier  Langley.  She  will 
carry  about  fifteen  planes  of  both  the 
sea  and  military  scouting  types.  Her 
flying  deck  consists  of  a  huge  platform, 
56  feet  above  the  waterline,  extending 
525  feet  from  bow  to  stern,  and  with  an 
amidships  width  of  65  feet.  The  planes 
will  be  housed  below  on  the  hangar  deck 
when  not  in  use  and  will  be  carried  to 
the  flying  deck  in  elevators.  Catapults 
will  be  provided  on  the  flying  deck  to 
project  the  planes  into  the  air  and  give 
them  the  necessary  momentum  for  a 
start.  The  fleet  submarines,  six  in  num- 
ber, will  be  more  than  300  feet  long. 
The  estimated  surface  speed  is  20  knots 
and  the  submerged  speed  10  knots. 
They  will  be  immune  from  depth  charges, 
and  their  great  cruising  radius  will  allow 


them  to  accompany  a  fleet  under  prac- 
tically all  conditions. 


IT  was  announced  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment that  the  battleship  Califor- 
nia, to  be  commissioned  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  would  be  the  greatest 
fighting  ship  afloat.  She  marks  the 
latest  stride  made  in  battleship  con- 
struction in  this  or  any 
Formidable  other  country.  The  Cali- 
New  fornia  is   the  third   elec- 

Battleship  trically  driven  ship  of 
the  United  States  Navy 
and  the  second  to  be  manned  by  sons  of 
the  State  after  which  she  is  named. 
She  is  608  feet  over  all,  of  97%  feet 
beam,  of  33,000  tons  displacement,  and 
with  a  speed  of  21  knots.  In  her  main 
battery  she  will  carry  twelve  14-inch 
guns;  the  second  battery  will  consist  of 
twenty-two  5-inch  rapid-fire  rifles  ,a 
number  of  smaller  guns,  and  six  torpedo- 
tubes.  The  quarters  for  the  crew  will 
include  reading,  writing  and  dining 
rooms,  a  gymnasium  and  a  theatre,  fitted 
up  in  a  style  undreamed  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  ship  will  be  an  oil  burner. 
The  cost  is  about  $15,000,000.  She  will  be 
commanded  by  Captain  Henry  J.  Ziege- 
meyer,  who  commanded  the  Virginia 
during  the  war. 


rpHEEE  naval  balloonists,  Lieutenants 
■*-  Kloor,  Hinton  and'Farrell,  left  Rock- 
away  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13 
in  a  balloon  in  connection  with  experi- 
ments of  the  Navy  Department.  The 
balloon  was  seen  the  next  night  passing- 
over  Wells,  N.  Y.,  but 
Naval  after    that    its    where- 

Balloonists  abouts  and  fate  re- 
Meet  Disaster  mained  unknown  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  aviators  had 
perished.  On  Jan.  2  a  message 
was  flashed  from  Mattice,  Canada, 
that  the  voyagers  had  been  found  in 
the  Canadian  wilds  and  had  been  res- 
cued after  four  days  of  wandering 
and  hardship  in  the  woods.  The  bal- 
loon, after  covering  a  course  of  about 
800  miles,  had  come  to  earth  at  James 
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Bay  in  Ontario,  not  far  from  Moose 
Factory,  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  The  aviators,  when  al- 
most exhausted  by  hunger,  exposure  and 
fatigue,  had  come  across  an  Indian  who 
had  conducted  them  first  to  his  cabin 
and  afterward  to  the  Factory,  where 
they  found  food  and  shelter  and  a  hos- 
pitable reception.  Indian  runners  were 
sent  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  to 
announce  the  news.  After  a  brief  period 
of  rest  the  aerial  castaways  began  the 
long,  hard  trip  by  dog  sledge  through 
300  miles  of  snowy  wilderness  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  on  Jan.  11 
they  reached  Mattice,  with  nerves  badly 
frayed,  but  in  fairly  good  condition 
otherwise.  Meanwhile  their  experiences 
had  been  a  front-page  feature  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  whole  United  States. 
By  the  time  they  arrived  in  New  York, 
Jan.  14,  a  naval  court  of  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  by  Secretary  Daniels  to  inves- 
tigate various  features  of  the  sensational 
episode. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL     resolution    de- 
signed  to  curtail  the  size  of  the 
regular  army  was  introduced  on  Jan.  5 
by   Representative   Kahn   of    California, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee.     The  measure  provided  that 
enlistments     must     cease 
An  Army        until  the  army  should  be 
OP  reduced     to     175,000     en- 

175,000  Men  listed  men,  but  would  per- 
mit men  who  had  served 
two  or  more  periods  in  the  regular  army 
to  re-enlist.  Representative  Kahn  stated 
that  the  measure  had  the  approval  of 
President-elect  Harding,  who  also  fa- 
vored a  further  decrease  to  150,000  in 
the  following  fiscal  year.  The  measure 
passed  the  House,  but  provoked  consider- 
able debate  in  the  Senate;  that  body  on 
Jan.  14  passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
34  to  28  to  reduce  the  enlisted  strength 
of  the  army  to  150,000.  General  Per- 
shing and  Secretary  of  War  Baker  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  committee  and 
opposed  the  reduction;  General  Pershing 
strongly  urged  an  enlisted  strength  of 
200,000.  The  Senate  on  Jan.  17  recon- 
sidered its  action  and  fixed  the  figure 


at  175,000  men.  The  House  immediately 
concurred  by  a  vote  of  285  to  4.  The 
resolution  then  went  to  the  President. 
It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
shall  cease  recruiting  until  the  various 
services  of  the  regular  army  have  been 
reduced  to  63  ^  per  cent,  of  the  author- 
ized strength.  The  bill  provides  for 
about  eighteen  thousand  officers  in  ad- 
dition to  the   175,000  enlisted  men. 


IT  was  announced  on  Dec.  18  by  R.  T. 
Fisher,  Chief  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  that  the  number  of  ex- 
service  men  entered  in  training  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  had  increased  from 
3,606  to  more  than  46,000. 
Vocational  There  were  at  that  time, 
Education  he  stated,  about  1,700 
schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country 
giving  training  to  men  in  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  board.  Selection  of  men 
for  training  rested  entirely  with  the  100 
district  and  local  officers.  On  Dec.  1  the 
records  showed  that  94,000  men  had  been 
approved  as  eligible  for  training  with 
maintenance  pay  and  66,000  without  such 
aid. 


TN  response  to  an  appeal  by  an  Ameri- 
-■-  can  Legion  post  for  a  general  amnesty 
for  all  soldiers  who  had  committed 
"  slight  offenses  "  and  "  are  still  confined 
in  prison,"  Adjt.  Gen.  P.  C.  Harris  on  Jan. 
5  revealed  the  fact  that  a  total  of  1,760 
service  men  were  still  in 
Soldier  prison  on  Oct.  31,  1920.  Of 
Prisoners  these,  701  were  serving  sen- 
tences for  offenses  which, 
had  they  been  in  civil  life, 
would  have  sent  them  to  a  State  peniten- 
tiary. General  Harris  challenged  the  post 
to  give  him  the  name  of  any  soldier  pris- 
oner now  serving  sentence  for  a  minor  in- 
fraction of  discipline  during  the  World 
War,  and  promised  that  full  and  prompt 
investigation  would  be  made  in  any  such 
case.  The  statement  came  as  a  surprise, 
as  it  was  generally  believed  that  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  were  arrested  during 
the  war  for  having  been  absent  without 
leave  and  other  minor  infractions  had  re- 
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ceived  long-time  sentences  and  were  still 
in  custody. 


FROM  the  text  of  a  letter  written  by 
Secretary  Baker  to  Representative 
James  F.  Byrne  of  South  Carolina,  and 
made  public  on  Jan.  12,  it  was  learned 
that  the  reduction  of  the  American 
forces  in  Germany,  commanded  by 
Major  Gen.  Henry  T.  Allen, 
Rhine  from  15,000  to  approximate- 
Forces  ly  8,000  men,  had  been  or- 
Reduced  dered  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  question  of  the 
time  for  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  the 
entire  force,  it  was  stated,  was  a  matter 
for  future  consideration.  One  effect  of 
the  Secretary's  action  would  be  to  re- 
duce considerably  the  amount  Germany 
would  have  to  pay  this  country  for  the 
future  occupation  of  the  Coblenz  bridge- 
head. As  stated  by  Secretary  Baker, 
this  cost  had  been  about  $75,000  a  day 
during  1920,  or  in  round  numbers  $27,- 
000,000  annually. 


NUMEROUS  arrests  in  December  and 
January  revealed  an  enormous 
amount  of  fraud  perpetrated  by,  or  in 
collusion  with,  employes  of  Prohibition 
Commissioner  John  F.  Kramer  in  Wash- 
ington and  Charles  R.  O'Connor,  Federal 

Prohibition  Director  for 

Prohibition      New  York.  State.  It  was 

Enforcement    learned  that  more  than 

1,000  forged  permits, 
upon  which  millions  of  gallons  of  whisky 
were  illegally  withdrawn  from  distil- 
leries and  bonded  warehouses  and 
brought  to  New  York  City,  had  been  dis- 
covered by  agents  of  the  Special  Intel- 
ligence Unit  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  The  amount  of  liquor  called  for 
by  these  forged  permits  was  said  to 
range  from  one  barrel  to  10,000  cases.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
whisky  thus  illegally  released  for  con- 
sumption in  New  York  City  amounted 
approximately  to  $100,000,000  retail. 

Representative  Lester  B.  Volk,  New 
York,  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  on  Dec.  5  authorizing  a  complete 
investigatibn  of  prohibition  and  its  en- 


forcement. Under  the  resolution  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  of  the  House 
would  conduct  the  inquiry  into  all  phases 
of  prohibition  and  would  report  any 
measures  tending  to  improvement  in 
present  conditions.  In  presenting  his 
measure  Mr.  Volk  instanced  the  killing 
in  New  York  of  "  Monk  "  Eastman  by 
Jeremiah  Bohan,  a  prohibition  agent, 
after  a  drinking  party  in  which  the 
"  dry  "  agent  participated;  the  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  case,  in  which  Prohibition  Agent 
McGuinness,  a  relative  of  Joseph  Tum- 
ulty, secretary  to  President  Wilson,  was 
slain,  and  many  incidents  of  graft  and 
extortion  that  had  recently  been  feat- 
ured in  the  news. 


rpHE  results  of  the  whole  first  year  of 
■*■  prohibition  were  reviewed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  January  by  Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner Kramer  and  by  William  M.  Wil- 
liams, the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Mr.  Kramer's  report  described 
the  department's  war  on 
Results  private  stocks  and  on 
of  First  the  bootleggers  and  traf- 
"Dry"  Year  fickers  in  whisky.  Evi- 
dence showed  that  the 
whisky  rings  were  still  active;  he  was 
convinced,  however,  that  sentiment  was 
growing  in  the  United  States  for  strict 
enforcement,  and  declared  that  this  sen- 
timent would  eventually  mean  the  defeat 
of  those  who  plotted  against  the  law. 
Only  half  as  many  permits  were  being 
sought  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
liquor  withdrawn  from  warehouses  in  the 
year  just  past  was  estimated  at  43,000,- 
000  gallons,  as  against  a  withdrawal  of 
81,600,000  gallons  the  year  before  prohi- 
bition. Smuggling  across  the  Canadian 
border  was  still  a  serious  problem.  Uni- 
form plans  of  court  procedure  would  do 
much,  the  report  said,  to  gain  the  results 
desired.  The  problem  of  alcoholic  patent 
medicines  was  being  solved  by  the  en- 
forcement of  measures  to  make  such 
medicines  unpalatable. 

Mr.  Williams's  report  characterized  the 
work  done  by  the  revenue  officers  as 
"  satisfactory,"  and  declared  that  com- 
plete success  depended  on  co-operation 
between  the   State  and  municipal  offi- 
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cials.  Prison  sentences  were  advocated. 
Mr.  Williams  gave  the  following  interest- 
ing figures: 

From  Jan.  16  to  Nov.  30  21,826  distil- 
leries, stills  and  "  still  worms  "  were 
seized  and  destroyed.  Prohibition  agents 
also  seized  and  destroyed  136,608  gallons 
of  liquor  and  seized,  but  did  not  destroy, 
161,834  gallons.  Twenty  breweries  and 
50,448  fermenters  were  seized  during  the 
same  time  and  24,469  persons  arrested. 
Prosecution  was  recommended  in  the 
cases  of  23,959.  Taxes  and  penalties  as- 
sessed   approximated    nearly    $22,000,000. 


REPORTS   continued   of   wage   reduc- 
tions in  the  great  industrial  centres 
of  the  country.     A  wage  cut  of  22^  per 
cent,  for  the  35,000  cotton  operatives  in 
Fall    River,    Mass.,    was    announced    on 
Dec.  23.     A  similar  reduction  was  made 
on    Jan.    10    in    the 
Wage  Cuts         wages  of  the  opera- 
and  tives  in  the  fifty  mills 

Declining  Prices  of  the  American  Wool- 
en Company.  At  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  plant  a  cut  of  from  8 
to  20  per  cent,  was  put  into  effect,  dating 
from  Jan.  16.  In  Chicago  9,000  em- 
ployes of  the  Pullman  Car  Company 
made  a  voluntary  offer  to  accept  wage 
reductions  amounting  to  20  per  cent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  Jan.  2 
issued  a  review  of  general  business  and 
financial  conditions  for  the  closing  month 
of  1920.  The  report  stated  that  business 
readjustment  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
further  decline  of  prices,  which  had 
brought  the  level  shown  by  the  board's 
index  number  to  190  per  cent,  of  the  level 
of  1913 — a  decline  for  December  of  about 
8%  per  cent.  It  was  further  stated  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, growing  out  of  reductions  of  busi- 
ness activity,  which  had  cut  operations  to 
figures  varying  from  40  to  75  per  cent, 
of  normal,  and  that  this  had  affected 
labor  unfavorably.  Wage  cuts  of  20  or 
even  25  per  cent,  had  accompanied  the 
shrinkage  of  demand,  and  there  had  been 
a  falling  off  of  export  trade.  On  the 
other  hand,  banking  power  had  been  well 
maintained,  normal  credit  accommodation 
had  been  extended  to  legitimate  business, 
the  reserve  ratio  had  grown  stronger,  and 
inter-Reserve  Bank  borrowing  had  been 
partly  liquidated. 


A  note  of  optimism  was  struck  by 
W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered at  a  dinner  in  New  York  on  Jan.  7. 
He  said  in  part: 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  any 
danger  which  may  have  existed  of  a  gen- 
eral collapse  has  passed.  I  think  un- 
doubtedly that  the  worst  is  over.  There 
are  signs  on  the  horizon  that  the  ex- 
treme depression  that  has  occurred  in 
some  industries  is  nearing  its  end. 


A  N  analysis  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  liv- 
-"  ing  costs  since  1914,  made  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  places  the  increase 
to  a  "  standard  family "  in  New  York 
City  during  the  period  from  June  1, 
1914,  to  Dec.  31,  1920,  at  101.4  per  cent. 
The  high-water  mark,  ac- 
Figures  on      cording  to  this  compilation 

Cost  of         of    data,    was    reached    in 

Living  June,  1920,  when  the  living 

costs  of  a  family  in  New 
York  were  119.2  per  cent,  above  the  costs 
on  June  1,  1914. 

A  continuing  increase  in  living  costs 
in  almost  every  necessity  of  life  was 
shown  from  June  1,  1914,  until  June, 
1920.  The  break  came  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  early  Fall  of  1920.  The  figures 
include  cost  of  food,  which  is  taken  as 
representing  42  per  cent,  of  essential  ex- 
penditure of  the  family;  clothing,  16.6 
per  cent,  of  expenditure;  housing,  14.3 
per  cent.;  fuel  and  light,  4.3  per  cent.; 
furniture  and  furnishings,  3.3  per  cent., 
and  miscellaneous,  18.7  per  cent. 

Prices  of  clothing  showed  the  heaviest 
increases  since  1914,  and  furniture  and 
furnishings  were  next  in  line.  Housing, 
fuel  and  light,  and  expenses  listed  as 
"  miscellaneous "  were  the  only  ones 
which  failed  to  show  a  decrease  during 
the  period  from  June  to  December,  1920. 
Housing  showed  an  increase  during  this 
period  of  5.7  per  cent.,  and  fuel  and 
light  26.4  per  cent. 

The  analysis  covers  living  costs  in 
thirty-two  cities.  Detroit  heads  the  list 
in  living  cost  increases.  The  increase 
from  Dec.  31,  1914,  to  June  20,  1920,  for 
that  city  is  given  as  136  per  cent.  On 
Dec.  31  living  costs  had  dropped  to  118.6 
per  cent,  above  the  1914  level.  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  San  Francisco  showed  the 
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smallest  increases.  Prices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco jumped  96  per  cent,  between  De- 
cember, 1914,  and  June,  1920,  and  then 
fell  off  by  December,  1920,  to  85.3  per 
cent,  above  the  1914  level.  In  Portland 
prices  increased  100.4  per  cent,  up  to 
June,  1920,  and  then  dropped  back  to 
80.3  per  cent,  from  the  1914  level. 


TWENTY-FOUR  radicals  of  Russian 
birth,  who  were  arrested  during  the 
raids-  by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
the  Communist  Party  headquarters  in 
various  cities,  were  deported  on  Jan.  23 
on  the  Imperator.  They  were  to  be 
landed  at  Cherbourg, 
Deportation  France,  and  taken  to  a 
OP  port  in  Latvia. 

Radicals  Each  deportee  carried  a 

"  passport  "  issued  by 
Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  the  unrecog- 
nized agent  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
who  also  had  been  ordered  deported.  The 
passports  were  intended  to  enable  the 
Russians  to  travel  through  Latvia  to  the 
Russian  border. 

Only  eleven  of  the  deportees  were  ar- 
rested in  New  York.  Most  of  them,  who 
had  been  at  liberty  on  bond,  surrendered 
to  the  authorities  at  Ellis  Island  shortly 
before  the  Imperator  sailed. 


MUCH  criticism  had  been  voiced  in 
Congress  and  in  the  press  on  the 
elaborate  program  that  was  being 
framed  for  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Harding.  Apart  from  the  impro- 
priety of  spending  large  sums  of  public 
money  in  a  period  of  gen- 
Elaborate  eral  industrial  depression, 
Inaugural  and  when  the  nation  was 
Vetoed  struggling  under  a  heavy 
burden  of  taxation,  indig- 
nation had  been  evoked  at  the  profiteer- 
ing in  which  the  hotels  and  shops 
of  the  capital  were  preparing  to 
indulge.  On  Jan.  10  President-elect 
Harding  addressed  a  message  to  the 
committees  in  charge  of  the  inaugura- 
tion asking  them  to  abandon  all  features 
of  the  program  that  would  make  his  in- 
duction into  office  an  affair  of  pomp  and 


extravagance.  In  such  expenditure,  he 
stated  he  "would  be  a  very  unhappy 
participant,"  adding: 

It  is  timely  and  wholesome  to  practice 
the  utter  denial  of  public  expenditures 
where  there  is  no  real  necessity.  It  will 
be  most  pleasing  to  me  to  be  simply  sworn 
in,  speak  briefly  my  pYight  of  faith  to  the 
country,  and  turn  at  once  to  the  work 
which  will  be   calling. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the 
projected  program  was  abandoned,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies should  be  held  on  the  east  porch 
of  the  Capitol.  No  big  stand  would  be. 
erected,  and  the  exercises  would  be  of 
the  simplest  character. 


TN  a  far-reaching  decision  affecting 
■*•  the  rights  of  labor  organizations  to 
use  the  secondary  boycott  against  em- 
ployers, the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  Jan.  3  decided  that  the  Clayton 
law  amendatory  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust act  did  not  make 
Supreme  Court  labor  unions  immune 
ON  from   prosecution  and 

Boycott  judicial    restraint    in 

their  interference  with 
the  interstate  trade  of  employers. 

The  decision  ranked  in  importance 
with  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  convicting  the  Danbury  Hatters' 
Union  of  unfair  practices,  and  was  in 
fact  an  overturning  of  the  contention  of 
organized  labor  that  the  Clayton  law  ex- 
empted labor  unions  from  the  operation 
of  those  sections  of  the  Sherman  act 
which  had  been  held  to  apply  to  them 
in  the  Danbury.  case.  The  Clayton  law 
was  enacted  subsequent  to  the  Danbury 
Hatters  decision,  and  the  view  had  been 
asserted  that  part  of  its  intent  was  to 
relieve  labor  organizations  of  liability 
under  the  Sherman  act  provisions  for- 
bidding combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade.  The  decision  was  reached  by  a 
vote  of  6  to  3  of  the  judges. 

In  a  formal  statement  issued  by 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  on  Jan.  4,  the 
decision  was  characterized  as  "  a  blow 
at  the  movement  for  human  freedom  and 
progress,"  and  as  "  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  predatory 
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greed."  Mr.  Gompers  further  declared 
that  the  court  had  "joined  forces  with 
the  anti-union  shop  movement." 


MR.    HOUSTON,    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury,  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate   Committee    on    Finance,    Dec.    23, 
urged   the   utmost   economy   in   Govern- 
ment   appropriations    and    expenditures, 
and    opposed    the    revival    of    the    War 
Finance   Corporation,  the 
Houston  on      enactment    of    a    soldier 
Finance         bonus   law,   and   the   ex- 
Problems       tension    of   $1,000,000,000 
credit    to    Germany  —  at 
least  until  the  German  Government  and 
the    German    people    knew   where    Ger- 
many stood  as  to  her  exact  indemnity 
obligation  to  the  Allies. 

The  passing  of  much  of  the  legislation 
that  had  been  suggested,  the  Secretary 
pointed  out,  would  mean  additional  taxes 
on  the  people,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  the  impairment  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  ability  to  meet  exist- 
ing obligations.  Those  who  held  out  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country  the  hope  that 
wartime  prices  could  be  restored  were, 
in  his  opinion,  the  worst  enemies  the 
farmers  had.  The  Secretary  also  dis- 
closed that  the  Treasury  Department  was 
trying  to  effect  an  understanding  of 
some  sort  with  the  Allies  regarding 
the  debt  of  billions  owed  to  this  country. 
The  plan  under  discussion  involved  a  de- 
ferment of  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and    some    arrangement    which    would 


make  possible,  in  the  meantime,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  vetoed  on  Jan. 
3  the  joint  resolution  passed  by 
Congress  which  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  revive  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  in  behalf  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  interests.  In  his 
message  the  President 
War  pointed     out    that    in- 

Finance  Board    stead      of      decreasing 
Revived  American  exports  have 

continued  steadily  to 
increase  since  the  armistice,  adding  that 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  still  larger 
exports  "  does  not  seem  to  lie  so  much 
in  the  lack  of  financial  ability  here  as 
in  Europe's  lack  of  means  to  make  pay- 
ments," adding  further  that  under  the 
law,  if  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
were  resumed,  no  direct  advances  could 
be  made  to  the  producers,  and  if  they 
could  be  they  would  not  advance  the 
objects  in  view.  It  would  mean,  he  con- 
tended, the  continuance  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  an  active  factor  in  ordinary 
business  operations,  and  would  cause 
new  burdens  to  be  laid  on  all  the  people. 
Immediately  following  the  reading  of 
the  President's  reasons  for  vetoing  the 
measure,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  53  to 
5,  passed  the  resolution  over  the  veto; 
every  Western  Senator,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, every  Sopthern  Senator,  voted  to 
set  aside  the  President's  objections.  On 
the  day  following,  Jan.  4,  the  House  also 
overrode  the  veto  by  a  vote  of  250  to  66. 


PROHIBITION    IN    NORWAY 


NORWAY,  several  years  before  the 
war,  exhibited  some  of  the  worst 
statistics  of  drunkenness  in  Europe.  An 
epoch  of  reform,  however,  set  in,  and  a 
long  series  of  experiments  in  liquor  con- 
trol and  temperance  reform  earned  for 
Norway  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
leading  temperance  nations,  so  far  as  the 
Government,  at  least,  was  concerned.' The 
outbreak  of  war  had  an  immediate  in- 
fluence on  drink  legislation.  New  re- 
strictions were  imposed,  and  total  prohi- 
bition was  tried  for  short  periods.     In 


1917  the  sale  of  spirits  and  strong  wine 
was  prohibited  as  a  war  measure.  In 
October,  1919,  the  Government  appealed 
to  the  country  by  referendum  to  decide 
whether  the  measure  should  be  made 
permanent.  The  result  was  a  substan- 
tial majority  in  favor  of  prohibition — so 
far  as  wines  and  beers  containing  more 
than  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  were  con- 
cerned. Even  this  large  allowance  of 
alcohol,  however,  has  failed  to  satisfy 
certain  elements  opposed  to  the  reform. 


THE  300TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
T|1E  PILGRIMS'  LANDING 

How  England,  Holland  and  the  United  States  Commemorated 
the  Event  That  Laid  the  Foundations  of  a   Mighty  Nation 


THE  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the 
year  (1620)  when  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed 
from  England  to  seek 
a  new  home  in  Amer- 
ica was  commemorat- 
ed by  pageants,  cere- 
monies and  the  spo- 
ken word  in  three 
countries,  Engl  and, 
Holland  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  particular- 
ly the  latter. 

It  was  from  Ley- 
den,  Holland,  that  the 
.majority  of  the  Pil- 
*grim  Fathers  started 
out  upon  the  great  ad- 
venture. The  sturdy 
band  of  little  more 
town,  erected  in  than  a  hundred  people 
honor  of  the  Pil-  builded  better  titan 
grim  Fathers.  they  knew  when  they 

sailed  from  Leyden  to 
Southampton,  England,  and  thence,  after 
putting  in  at  Dartmouth,  and  finally  at 
Plymouth  (where  the  second  ship,  the 
Speedwell,  abandoned  the  undertaking), 
sailed  forth  in  the  180-ton  Mayflower  to 
brave  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  broad 
Atlantic.  The  departure  of  the  May- 
flower from  Plymouth,  England,  on  Sept. 
16,  1620,  was  a  historic  event  of  the 
greatest  subsequent  importance.  But  the 
102  Separatists*  who  made  their  first 
anchorage  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor  on  Nev. 
11,  1620,  little  dreamed,  as  they  con- 
structed their  plans  for  the  government 
of  the  future  colony  in  Massachusetts, 
that  they  were  to  establish  one  of  the 


*A  few  of  this  company  were  miscellaneous 
persons  picked  up  at  the  English  ports.  One 
of  the  Pilgrims  died  during  the  voyage,  but 
the  birth  of  a  boy,  aptly  baptized  Oceanus 
Hopkins,  left:  the  number  unchanged. 


Memorial     Monu- 
ment   in    Provmoe- 


vastest  and  richest  countries  in  the 
world.  Their  grant  was  for  territory  in 
Northern  Virginia,  and  only  adverse 
weather  and  tide'  brought  the  forced 
landing  on  the  bleak  shores  later  to  be 
known  as  New  England.  They  did  not 
even  know,  at  this  time,  that  at  James- 
town, Va.,  on  July  30,  1619,  the  fellow- 
colonists  of  Captain  John  Smith  had  met 
to  organize  the  first  American  legislative 
assembly. 

HOW   ENGLAND  CELEBRATED 

The  first  pageant,  which  was  staged 
at  Southampton,  England,  on  July  24, 
1920,  was  described  in  a  previous  issue 
of  Current  History.  The  official  cele- 
brations, however,  began  on  Friday,  Sept. 
3,  at  Plymouth,  England.  A  picturesque 
pageant  gathered  about  the  so-called 
"  Pilgrims'  Stone,"  marking  the  spot 
from  which  the  Pilgrims  departed. 
Among  them  was  the  Lord  Mayor,  in 
scarlet  robes,  and  wearing  the  golden 
chain  of  his  office.  Fully  20,000  people 
witnessed  the  pageant  and  procession, 
among  them  many  high  dignitaries  of 
the  realm.  A  civic  reception  and  concert 
were  held  in  the  Guildhall,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  literary  and  historical  con- 
ference was  given,  dealing  with  the  re- 
cent contributions  to  public  knowledge  of 
the  Mayflower's  voyage  and  with  the 
discovery  of  manuscripts  which  had  come 
to  light  in  the  preceding  year.  Re- 
ligious ceremonies  followed  and  pag- 
eants and  other  celebrations  continued 
through  the  week.  Immediately  after 
the  proceedings  at  Plymouth,  celebra- 
tions began  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
on  Sept.  8  at  Dartmouth,  on  Sept.  10  at 
Southampton,  on  Sept.  12  at  Torquay,  on 
Sept.  19  and  20  at  Manchester,  and  at 
later  dates  in  various  other  places,  in- 
cluding Boston,  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk.    For  the  convenience  especially  of 
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PLYMOUTH   ROCK    AS    IT   LOOKS    TODAY,    AFTER    REMOVAL    TO   THE    SPOT    WHERE    THE 

PILGRIMS    LANDED   IN   NOVEMBER,    1620.      THE    ROCK   HAS    RESTED    FOR    TEARS    AT    THE 
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(International) 


American  and  other  visitors,  tours  were 
arranged  to  the  country  of  William  Penn, 
Washington,  Bunyan,  Miles  Standish, 
Wesley,  Cromwell  and  other  eminent 
figures  of  Anglo-Saxon  history.  An  ex- 
hibition of  Mayflower  documents  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  library 
at  Southwark,  where  John  Harvard- 
founder  of  Harvard  University — was 
born.  Many  delegates  went  from  Eng- 
land to  take  part  in  the  celebrations  in 
Holland. 

HOW  THE  DUTCH  CELEBRATED 

The  celebrations  in  Holland  were 
opened  in  Leyden  on  Aug.  29  with  a 
memorial  service,  held  on  the  spot  where 
John  Robinson,  the  principal  Pilgrim 
Father,  lived.  Parallel  services  were 
held  on  the  same  day  at  Amsterdam. 
The  official  reception  of  the  English 
and  other  delegates  took  place  on  Aug. 
30  in  Leyden,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
university.  The  Dutch  Ministers,  van 
Karnebeek  and  de  Visser,  delivered 
speeches  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
The  first  session  was  presided  over  by 


William  Phillips,  the  American  Minister 
to  Holland.  Sir  Ronald  Graham,  the 
British  Minister,  presided  over  the  sec- 
ond session. 

On  Sept.  2  about  two  thousand  Dutch, 
American  and  British  delegates  attended 
the  Pilgrim  meeting  in  Amsterdam. 
Two  American  clergymen  delivered  ad- 
dresses. The  American  Minister  gave  a 
luncheon  to  about  forty  delegates,  among 
whom  was  Elihu  Root,  on  his  way  to 
The  Hague  to  aid  in  the  drafting  of  the 
International  Court.  In  all  addresses 
delivered  by  Dutch  speakers — especially 
those  made  by  the  Dutch  Ministers — spe- 
cial stress  was  laid  on  Holland's  main- 
tenance of  her  sovereign  rights  in  her 
refusal  to  extradite  the  Pilgrims.  In 
the  minds  of  many  who  listened  the 
parallel  of  the  exiled  Kaiser  lay  near. 

The  most  picturesque  event  of  the 
whole  celebration  in  Holland  was  the 
boat  trip  made  on  Sept.  2  from  Leyden 
to  Delfshaven — the  Pilgrims'  port  of  de- 
parture for  Southampton — along  the 
picturesque  canal  over  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  went  in  canal  boats  300  years 
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before,   spending  the  night  of  Aug.  31, 
1620,  in  prayer. 

HOW   AMERICA   CELEBRATED 

The  spirit  in  which  the  celebrations  in 
the  United  States  was  undertaken  was 
eloquently  brought  out  by  President 
Wilson  in  a  proclamation  issued  on  Aug. 
4.  The  response  was  cordial  and  imme- 
diate through  the  whole  United  States. 
The  celebration  was  seized  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  "  foundations  upon 
which  the  United  States  rests,"  and  to 
re-emphasize  those  principles  which  the 
Pilgrim  ancestors  established  and  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  their  de- 
scendants in  our  form  of  representative 
government.  From  national  and  State 
treasuries  America  appropriated  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  celebrations.  Two  thou- 
sand American  cities,  including  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Boston,  organized 
elaborate  ceremonies.  The  Sulgrave  In- 
stitution of  New  York,  the  American 
Mayflower  Council,  and  countless  com- 
munity service  groups  throughout  the 
country  gave  time  and  earnest  effort  to 
commemorate  these  historic  events  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  great  traditions 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  Pageants, 
speeches  and  religious  exercises  began  in 
August  and  continued  till  virtually  the 
end  of  December.  In  these  celebrations 
Provincetown  and  Plymouth,  as  was  but 
natural,  figured  prominently,  but  cele- 
brations were  held  also  in  Norfolk, 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  New  Orleans; 
and  others  took  place  in  Buffalo,  along 
the  Niagara  frontier  and  generally 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

EXERCISES  AT  PROVINCETOWN 

The  departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from 
Holland  was  commemorated  by  a  relig- 
ious celebration  held  in  all  the  churches 
of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  20.  An- 
other celebration  followed  on  Aug.  30  in 
which  the  representatives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Holland  participated.  A 
parade,  with  many  floats,  representing 
the  historic  background,  was  witnessed 
by  vast  throngs.  Secretary  of  State  Col- 
by, acting  for  President  Wilson,  made  an 
address  in  which  he  advocated  a  return 


to  the  simplicity,  faith  and  determination 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Dr.  William  H. 
de  Beaufort,  Acting  Minister  from  the 
Netherlands,  expressed  Holland's  pride 
at  having  given  refuge  to  the  men  who 
Tiad  laid  the  foundations  of  the  American 
Commonwealth. 

Other  ceremonies  followed  in  Septem- 
ber, November  and  December.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  signing  of  the  compact 
made  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  while 
the  ship  rode  at  anchor  in  Provincetown 
Harbor  took  place  here,  as  throughout 
the  whole  English-speaking  world,  on 
Nov.  11.  The  Pilgrims'  Sabbath  was  ob- 
served on  Sunday,  Nov.  21. 

FINAL  CEREMONIES  AT  PLYMOUTH 

Impressive  exercises,  closing  the  cele- 
bration of  1920,  were  held  at  Plymouth 
on  Dec.  21.  Speeches  on  the  work  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  made  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Senator 
Lodge  said  that  the  message  of  the  Pil- 
grims was  to  be  found  in  their  lives, 
which  showed  a  strong  and  active  sense 
of  public  duty,  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
the  placing  of  spiritual  above  economic 
values.  "  While  the  great  Republic  is 
true  in  heart  and  deed  to  the  memory 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  it  will  take 
no  detriment  even  from  the  hand  of 
Time,"  he  concluded. 

Governor  Coolidge,  in  his  address,  said 
of  the  little  company  of  the  Mayflower; 


THE    MAYFLOWER 

A  vessel  of  only  180  tons,  in  which  102 
Pilgrims  faced  the  dangers  of  the  broad 
Atlantic  300  years  ago.  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, was  the  point  of  departure,  and 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  point  of  final  landing. 
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^HIGHLAND  light: 


Return  from  Plymouth— ^ 


MAP     OF      PROVINCETOWN     AND      VICINITY, 

SHOWING      LOCATION      OF      HISTORICAL 

EVENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  PILGRIMS 

A— Scene  of  the  first  washday.  B— Where 
Pilgrims  first  saw  the  Indians.  C— Woods 
into  which  the  Indians  ran.  D—Hill  up 
which  the  Indians  ran.  E— Where  the  first 
Expedition  spent  the  first  night.  F— Spring 
where  they  drank  their  first  Neto  England 
water.  G — Where  they  built  their  signal 
fire.  H— Where  the  second  night  was  spent. 
I— Deer  trap  in  which  Bradford  was 
caught.  J— Here  they  found  "  plaine  ground 
fit  for  the  plow."  K — First  mound  opened, 
which  proved  to  be  a  grave.  L — Where 
they  dug  up  com  and  found  a  kettle. 
M— Where  they  saw  two  canoes  and  where 
the  second  Expedition  landed.  N— Where 
they  found  an  old  palisade. 


There  was  among  them  small  trace  of 
the  vanities  of  life.  They  came  undecked 
with  orders  of  nobility.  They  were  not 
children  of  fortune  but  of  tribulation. 
Persecution,  not  preference,  brought  them 
hither,  but  it  was  a  persecution  in  which 
they  found  a  stern  satisfaction.  They 
cared  little  for  titles,  still  less  for  the 
goods  of  this  earth,  but  for  an  idea  they 
would  die.  Measured  by  the  standard  of 
men  of  their  time  they  were  the  humble 
of  the  earth.  Measured  by  later  accom- 
plishments  they  were   the  mighty. 

They  came  not  merely  -from  the  shores 
of  the  Old  World.  It  will  be  in  vain  to 
search  among  records,  maps  and  history 
for  their  origin.  They  sailed  up  out  of 
the  infinite. 

One   plan  conceived,  but  not  yet  ex- 
ecuted, by  the  Plymouth  Committee  was 
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to  erect,  overlooking  Plymouth  Harbor,  a 
colossal  statue  of  Massasoit,  the  Indian 
chief  who  befriended  the  Puritan  pio- 
neers. Plymouth  Rock,  the  great  boulder 
on  which  the  famous  immigrants  first 
set  foot  after  reaching  the  American 
shore,  had  been  raised  above  the  tide  in 
1741,  and  subsequently  removed  to  vari- 
ous points  for  exhibition  purposes;  but 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  was 
honored  by  replacing  the  rock  in  its  orig- 
inal position,  where  it  is  henceforth  to 
remain. 

The  final  celebration  will  be  held  at 
Plymouth  in  the  Summer  of  1921,  when 
a  pageant  is  to  be  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker, 
lecturer  on  the  English  drama  at  Har- 
vard University. 


GREECE  AND  HER  LEADERS 

Story  of  a  Century  of  Greek  Independence,  With  a  Critical 
Estimate  of  Ex-Premier  Venizelos  and  King  Constantine 

By  ADAMANTIOS  TH.  POLYZOIDES 

[Editor  Atlantis— Greek    Daily] 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago,  on  April 
7,  1821,  Greece  declared  her  in- 
dependence of  Turkey,  and  sev- 
en years  later,  with  the  moral 
and  material  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Rus- 
sia, the  Hellenic  State  was  established, 
subsequently  to  be  recognized  as  an  in- 
dependent kingdom. 

That  America  was  the  first  country  to 
endorse  the  Greek  revolution  is  shown  by 
such  documentary  evidence  as  the  mes- 
sages of  President  Monroe  and  the  ring- 
ing speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  during 
the  most  critical  years  of  the  Hellenic 
struggle.  Great  Britain,  France  and  im- 
perial Russia  soon  followed  suit,  and 
helped  the  Greek  people  to  its  ultimate 
victory. 

Greece  will  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
her  independence  with  all  the  brilliancy 
it  deserves,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  her 
hundred-year-old  struggle  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  entire  Greek  race  has  at  last 
been  crowned  with  success.  From  a 
Greek  State  of  ^15,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  700,000  souls  in  1828, 
Greece  in  a  century  has  grown  to  an  area 
of  more  than  60,000  square  miles  (exclu- 
sive of  Smyrna  and  the  Dodecanese) 
with  a  population  of  more  than  7,000,000 
souls. 

A  CENTURY'S  PROGRESS 

Like  all  new  States,  and  especially 
those  which  work  under  the  burden  of  a 
great  historical  past,  Greece  has  had  a 
rough  road  to  travel.  From  the  position 
of  a  vassal  to  the  most  backward  race 
that  ever  invaded  Europe,  she  has  risen 
to  the  position  of  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  all  Near  Eastern,  and  therefore 
all  world,  politics.  The  task  of  unifying 
the  entire  Greek  race  under  a  single  flag 


was  great,  but  Greece  gave  willingly  her 
last  penny  to  create  an  army  and  navy 
equal  to  the  national  requirements,  and 
also  to  maintain  the  great  religious  and 
cultural  establishment  of  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate  in  Constantinople,  whose 
work  among  the  unredeemed  Greeks  was 
continued  quietly  and  systematically 
from  the  downfall  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire to  the  present  day. 

During  this  exhausting  process  Greece 
was  forced  to  neglect  the  material  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom;  many  com- 
pared it  rather  unfavorably  with  such 
other  Balkan  countries  as  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania.  But  the  position  of  those 
countries  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Greece.  The  latter,  a  kingdom 
of  a  couple  of  million  taxpayers,  had  to 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  four  times 
as  many  Greeks  living  just  beyond  the 
frontiers,  who  were  paying  their  taxes 
to  somebody  else — to  their  conqueror,  in 
fact,  the  traditional  enemy  of  Hellenism. 

From  1821  to  1921  Greek  statesman- 
ship has  consisted  in  struggling  for  the 
liberation  of  the  "Greek  race,  at  the  same 
time  promoting  the  idea  of  national  in- 
dependence within  the  Hellenic  State. 
During  this  eventful  centui  y  the  Hellenic 
State  has  overcome  many  difficulties  and 
weathered  many  storms,  and  it  is  after 
the  greatest  storm  of  all  that  the  Greeks 
today  are  celebrating  their  centenary  of 
independence. 

HAMPERED   BY  HER  ALLIES 

Ever  since  the  day  of  King  Otto,  the 
Bavarian  prince  whom  the  powers  pro- 
tecting Greece  placed  on  the  Hellenic 
throne  when  the  Greek  State  was  estab- 
lished, the  question  of  Greek  independ- 
ence has  always  commanded  the  most 
serious  attention.    Unlike  the  other  Bal- 
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kan  States,  Greece 
was  from  the  first 
recognized  as  a  full- 
fledged  i  n  d  ependent 
State,  and  yet  the 
powers  that  guaran- 
teed Greek  independ- 
ence have  always  been 
the  ones  to  question  it 
up  to  the  present  day. 

Thus  in  the  years 
1853-56,  during  the 
Crimean  war,  Greece, 
under  King  Otto, 
found  the  time  pro- 
pitious for  invading 
the  Greek  provinces 
remaining  under  the 
Turkish  rule,  in  order 
to  liberate  and  annex 
them  to  the  Greek 
mother  country.  She 
thought  so  because  at 
that  time  Russia  was 
fighting  against  the 
Turks,  but  she  forgot 
that  England  and 
France,  with  Pied- 
mont, were  closely  al- 
lied with  the  Turks 
against  the  Russians, 
whom  they  were 
fighting  in  Sebastopol 
and  Balaklava.  Greece 
was  threatened  b  y 
blockade  should  she 
attack  Turkey  in  the 
rear,  and  sO  remained 
inactive. 

In  1877  Russia  was 
again  at  the  throat  of  the  Turk,  and 
was  reaching  the  suburbs  of  Constanti- 
nople in  order  to  force  the  San  Stefano 
treaty  upon  the  Sultan,  when  she  was 
met  by  a  British  fleet,  bent  upon  pre- 
serving the  Ottoman  Empire  against  the 
victor  of  the  north.  Greece  at  that  time 
was  ready  to  occupy  Thessaly,  but  again 
she  was  told  that  should  she  make  the 
attempt  she  would  be  blockaded.  Never- 
theless, part  of  Thessaly  was  annexed  by 
Greece  after  the  Berlin  treaty. 

In  1885,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Bul- 
garian coup  d'etat,  by  which  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Thrace  was 
taken  over  by  Bulgaria  under  the  name 
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Restored  to  the  Greek  Throne  after  three  years  of  exile 
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of  Eastern  Rumelia,  Greece  again  was 
made  to  feel  the  opposition  of  the  Great 
Powers,  when  she  attempted  to  liberate 
the  provinces  held  by  the  Turk. 

In  1896,  it  was  the  island  of  Crete 
which  felt  the  opposition  of  Europe  in 
her  struggle  for  union  with  Greece,  when 
the  European  powers  established  a  naval 
blockade,  and  bombarded  the  Cretans  at 
Acrotiri. 

These  are  historical  facts,  that  have 
,to  be  recorded,  along  with  the  generous 
assistance  given  to  Greece  by  the  same 
powers,  and  chiefly  Great  Britain,  which 
in  1863  allowed  seven  Ionian  Islands, 
namely,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  Santa 
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Maura,  Zante,  Paxi  and  Cerigo,  to  pass 
under  Hellenic  control,  and  later  sup- 
ported the  annexation  of  a  large  part  of 
Thessaly  to  Greece.  So  Russia  stopped 
the  Turk  at  the  gates  cf  Thermopylae 
in  1897,  and  France  did  much  in  sup- 
porting the  Greek  cla'ms  during  this 
period  of  Hellenic  history. 

TEN  YEARS'  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  disastrous  war  of  1897  won  Crete 
her  independence,  but  it  crippled  the 
Greek  Kingdom  for  a  period  of  ten  long 
years,  during  which  time  the  whole  coun- 
try worked  feverishly  to  rebuild  its 
shaken  finances  and  its  wounded  pres- 
tige. It  was  during  that  time  that  the 
Greeks  began  in  great  numbers  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  their  remittances  that  the  de- 
preciated Greek  drachma  reached  par, 
early  in  1909. 

There  was,  however,  a  party  in  Greece 
which  thought  that  Greek  progress  was 
not  fast  enough,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Turkey  was  adopting  a  new 
Constitution  and  was  undergoing  some 
sort  of  a  "  renaissance  "  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Enver  and  his  Young  Turks. 
The  counter  stroke  to  the  Turkish  move- 
ment was  the  Greek  military  coup  of 
1909,  which  overturned  all  the  political 
parties  embodied  in  the  so-called  old 
regime,  and  brought  forth  a  new  man 
whom  the  military  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Greek  State.  This  man  was 
Eleutherios  Kyriakou  Venizelos  of  Crete. 

RISE  OF  VENIZELOS 

In  the  full  consciousness  of  what  it 
means  to  discuss  an  international  idol,  I 
shall  endeavor,  as  impartially  and  as  ob- 
jectively as  I  possibly  can,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  man,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  fully  fif- 
teen years  ago,  when  very  few  of  his 
present  admirers  had  as  yet  heard  his 
name.  In  Mr.  Venizelos's  native  island 
in  the  year  of  1905,  during  the  Therisso 
revolution,  few  were  the  people  who  ever 
thought  of  him  as  a  great  or  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  man.  He  was,  it  is  true, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of 
1896,  when  Crete  finally  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  Turkish  yoke,  but  at 
that  time  he  was  overshadowed  by  his 


chief,  Mr.  Sfakianakis,  a  really  able, 
better  educated,  and  on  the  whole  much 
more  accomplished  man,  who  has  since 
retired  from  politics  to  live  a  quieter 
life.  When  Crete  became  autonomous, 
Venizelos  for  a  short  time  held  the  port- 
folio of  Counselor  of  Justice,  from  which 
position  he  was  eliminated  by  Prince 
George,  who  was  then  the  High  Commii- 
sioner  of  the  island.  Following  his  dis- 
missal, he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Therisso  revolution,  and  after 
that  he  became  a  member  of  the  Cretan 
Legislature,  a  position  he  held  up  to  the 
time  when  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  mil- 
itary coup  invited  him  to  Athens,  in 
1909. 

WHEN  HE  BECAME  FAMOUS 

The  Therisso  revolution,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  elimination  of  Prince 
George  from  Crete,  was  a  big  advertise- 
ment for  Mr.  Venizelos;  it  was  from  that 
movement  that  the  great  European  and 
American  papers  first  knew  of  the  man. 
And  when  Venizelos  came  to  the  Hel- 
lenic capital,  the  correspondents  who  nad 
seen  him  at  work  in  his  native  island 
were  the  first  to  introduce  him  favorably 
to  international  opinion  at  that  time. 
This  European  and  American  newspaper 
prestige  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  in- 
fluencing the  Greeks  when  Venizelos 
took  matters  in  hand  on  his  arrival  in 
Athens. 

Another  thing '  that  made  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos popular  with  the  Greek  crowds  in 
1909  was,  curiously  enough,  his  aloof- 
ness from  the  crowds.  In  Crete,  and 
later  in  Greece,  he  made  it  a  point  to 
avoid  the  turmoil  of  social  life,  to  keep 
away  from  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Keeping  to  himself,  surrounded  by  a  few 
friends,  and  loving  isolation,  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos succeeded  in  enveloping  himself  in 
a  veil  of  mystery  not  unmixed  with 
charm,  and  by  avoiding  the  crowds  he 
made  them  run  after  him,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  such  circumstances.  In  the  days 
when  he  was  still  building  up  his  repu- 
tation, this  system  was  good;  but  it  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  ruining  him 
when,  later,  by  avoiding  contact  with  the 
people,  he  became  ignorant  of  the  rising 
tide    of    grievances    and    enmities    that 
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were  to  sweep  him  from  power  at  the 
time  when  he  had  all  reasons  for  feel- 
ing himself  safe.. 

VENIZELOS  IN  ATHENS 

Coming  to  Athens  in  1909,  on  the 
wings  of  a  popular  revolution,  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment in  the  creation  of  which  he  had 
taken  no  part.  He  found  Greece  looking 
for  a  leader  and  he  became  its  leader, 
because  there  was  no  one  else  to  dispute 
the  position  with  him. 

King  George  and  the  Court  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  man,  on  account  of 
his  revolutionary  inclinations.  The  old 
politicians  detested  him  as  a  political 
parvenu  who  had  come  to  power,  not  by 
the  regular  process  of  parliamentary 
tactics,  but  by  the  back  door  of  a  revo- 
lutionary trick.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  Greek  people  were  with  him, 
and  Venizelos  was  the  master,  fully  en- 
joying the  best  and  most  genuine  popu- 
larity of  his  entire  political  life.  With 
all  circumstances  favoring  him,  Mr. 
Venizelos  showed  himself  equal  to  his 
task  in  the  few  months  previous  to  the 
Balkan  wars.  Fair  play  demands  that 
we  acknowledge  the  constructive  work 
of  his  predecessors  in  strengthening  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  in  giving  the 
country  a  sound  financial  standing, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  the  reor- 
ganizing process  of  Venizelos's  adminis- 
tration. But  in  those  days  the  work  of 
Theotokis,  Rallis,  Mavromichalis  and  the 
other  Greek  statesmen  was  forgotten, 
and  Mr.  Venizelos  was  made  to  appear 
before  the  Greek  people  as  the  man  who 
had  created  an  army  and  a  navy  and  a 
financial  program  in  a  few  months  out 
of  nothingness. 

OVERSHADOWED  BY  CONSTANTINE 

There  is,  however,  one  credit  that  can- 
not be  denied  to  Mr.  Venizelos;  and  this 
is  that  from  1910  to  1912  he  was  the 
man  who  awakened  the  Greek  enthusi- 
asm, who  raised  the  hopes  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  great  things,  and  who  in- 
spired the  rest  of  the  world  with  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  Greek  race. 

The   Balkan   wars   came,   not   because 


Mr.  Venizelos  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring them,  or  because  he  wished  them. 
These  wars  were  quite  entirely  outside 
his  expectations,  as  later  events  have 
shown.    Both  these  wars  were  prepared 
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by  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  who  had  dis- 
cussed all  the  details  by  themselves, 
while  Greece  came  in  only  at  the 
eleventh  hour  as  a  chance  outsider.  This 
is  shown  by  the  bad  way  in  which  Veni- 
zelos handled  the  diplomatic  end  of  the 
first  Balkan  alliance,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  against  Greece  had  the 
second  Balkan  war  not  taken  place. 

The  Balkan  wars  brought  a  new  ele- 
ment into  Greece's  national  life.  And 
this  was  Constantine.  In  every  war  the 
military  leader  always  gets  the  best  of 
even  the  most  accomplished  statesman 
and  diplomat,  and  Constantine  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Being  a  good  gen- 
eral, of  imposing  stature  and  much  more 
democratic  demeanor  than  his  Premier, 
Constantine  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Greek  armies  immediately  became  the 
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idol  of  his  people.  And  when  the  mis- 
takes of  Mr.  Venizelos's  diplomacy  in  the 
Saloniki  question  almost  lost  that  city 
to  Bulgaria,  and  Constantine,  against  the 
views  of  his  Premier,  declared  war  on 
Bulgaria  and  won  the  second  Balkan  war 
in  six  months,  his  popularity  for  the  first 
time  succeeded  in  overshadowing  that  of 
his  Premier.  Thereafter  Mr.  Venizelos 
had  to  share  the  affections  of  the  Hel- 
lenic people  with  the  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, and,  immeasurably  ambitious  as  he 
is,  this  fact  alone  was  the  origin  of  his 
political  undoing. 

GREECE  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Following  the  two  victorious  Balkan 
campaigns  Greece,  whose  territories  were 
almost  doubled,  looked  forward  to  a  pe- 
riod of  peaceful  activity,  Constantine 
confining  himself  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  army  and  Venizelos  taking  charge 
of  the  vast  work  of  internal  reorganiza- 
tion. The  year  1914  opened  auspiciously 
for  Hellas. 

It  is  true  that,  through  an  unpardon- 
able mistake  of  Mr.  Venizelos,  Greece 
had  missed  a  splendid  opportunity  to  con- 
clude peace  with  Turkey  in  June,  1913, 
at  a  time  when  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment was  literally  begging  for  it.  The 
result  was  that  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  dragged  along 
until  the  end  of  1913,  when  the  Treaty 
of  Athens  was  signed.  Its  terms  did  no 
credit  to  the  soundness  of  Venizelist  di- 
plomacy, as  many  vital  questions  were 
left  outstanding  between  the  countries, 
chief  among  these  being  the  Greek  occu- 
pation of  the  Islands  of  Chios  and  Mity- 
lene,  and  also  the  question  of  the  unre- 
deemed Greek  populations  living  in  Tur- 
key. 

Both  these  questions  took  a  turn  for 
the  worse  in  the  Spring  of  1914,  when 
Turkey  began  the  mass  deportations  of 
the  Greeks  from  her  territory,  and  when, 
thanks  to  the  advances  made  by  French 
banks,  the  Ottoman  Empire  entered  the 
race  of  naval  armaments  for  an  eventual 
war  with  Greece.  It  was  then  that 
Greece  turned  to  the  United  States,  and 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  American  bat- 
tleships Mississippi  and  Idaho — renamed 
Lemnos    and     Kilkis — which    gave    the 


Greek  Navy  the  necessary  preponderance 
up  to  the  day  of  the  great  war,  when 
Turkey's  own  battleships,  then  building 
in  England,  were  requisitioned  by  the 
British  Government,  to  the  immense  re- 
lief of  the  Greeks. 

GREECE  AVERSE  TO  WAR 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Venize- 
los, relying  on  the  Serbian  Treaty,  ap- 
pealed to  Serbia,  asking  her  to  secure 
Bulgarian  neutrality  in  the  event  of  a 
Greco-Turkish  war,  which  the  Ottoman 
Government  was  trying  by  all  means  to 
provoke.  Serbia,  through  Mr.  Pashitch, 
pleaded  that  she  was  tired  and  could  not 
take  any  steps  in  Sofia.  This  was  in 
May,  1914.  In  June  came  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Grand  Duke,  and 
the  World  War  followed. 

Greece  found  herself  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion in  those  tragic  days.  Having  just 
come  out  of  two  wars  and  witnessed  all 
the  horrors  of  the  battlefield,  the  Greek 
people  were  not  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects  of  participation  in 
the  European  conflict,  which  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Hellenes  as  an  im- 
mense catastrophe  threatening  to  engulf 
every  small  country'  that  rushed  head- 
long into  it.  The  Greek  nation  was 
frankly  against  the  war. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Venizelos  took 
exactly  the  opposite  view.  To  him  this 
war  would  be  Greece's  golden  opportu- 
nity, and  her  participation  in  it  was  a 
matter  of  immediate  necessity,  no  matter 
what  the  risk.  The  matter  for  Mr.  Ven- 
izelos was  purely  a  political  and  psycho- 
logical one.  There  would  be  more  profit 
than  danger  in  joining  the  Allies  imme- 
diately. 

King  Constantine  and  his  military 
staff  took  a  different  view.  They,  too, 
thought  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  war  would  be  Greece's  golden 
opportunity,  if  Greece  would  only  be  wise 
enough  to  prolong  her  neutrality  so  as 
to  be  safe  before  being  great.  The  risk, 
in  the  opinion  of  Constantine  and  his  mil- 
itary advisers,  was  much  greater  than 
Venizelos  thought.  Greece,  by  joining  too 
early,  might  be  wiped  off  the  map  be- 
fore securing  any  advantage.  The  mat- 
ter for  Constantine  and  his  staff  was 
not  political  nor  psychological  but  mil- 
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itary,  and  in  this  case  the  military  ex- 
perts were  the  ones  to  speak  and  not  the 
politicians,  however  great  the  latter 
might  be. 

CONSTANTINE'S  WISDOM   PROVED 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  well- 
known  controversy  between  Venizelos 
and  Constantine,  which  has  raged 
fiercely  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
which  has  now  been  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  Constantine  by  the  Greek  peo- 
ple. As  Mr.  Venizelos's  policy  regard- 
ing the  immediate  joining  of  Greece  in 
the  war  was  not  put  into  effect  until  a 
few  months  before  the  end  of  the  world 
conflict,  and  after  America's  participa- 
tion in  it,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that 
Constantine,  by  keeping  his  country  neu- 
tral and  intact  when  every  small  country 
which  entered  the  conflict  prematurely 
was  ruined,  out  of  proportion  to  its 
gains,  has  served  well  the  cause  of 
Hellas. 

Venizelos,  on  the  other  hand,  deserves 
the  credit  of  convincing  the  Allies  that 
the  Greek  people  were  for  them  from 
the  start,  something  that  the  maligned 
Constantine  could  not  well  do.  Venizelos 
served  Greek  national  interests  with  his 
popularity,  but  at  the  same  time  he  so 
identified  his  regime  in  Greece  with 
graft  and  absolutism  that  he  finally  ob- 
scured all  his  external  policy  and  went 
down  to  defeat  on  the  score  of  his  inter- 
nal maladministration,  and  of  the  nega- 
tion of  Hellenic  popular  liberties. 

WHY  VENIZELOS  FELL 

With  all  his  political  astuteness,  so 
much  admired  by  his  Greek  and  foreign 
partisans,  Mr.  Venizelos  is  afflicted  with 
a  distressing  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  character.  All  his  actions,  from 
the  time  of  his  first  elimination  from 
power  in  March,  1915,  point  to  this.  Had 
Venizelos  known  the  Greeks  a  little  bet- 
ter, he  would  have  avoided  direct  con- 
flict with  Constantine,  who,  in  a  strictly 
military  question,  carried  more  weight 
with  the  people  than  all  the  p>o-Veni- 
zelos  articles  of  the  world  press.  He 
would  have  known  that  it  was  slander- 
ous to  brand  his  opponents  as  pro-Ger- 
mans, as  it  was  hurtful  to  the  Entente 
for  him  to  take  for  himself  the  monop- 


oly of  pro-Ententism  in  a  country  where 
the  Germans  were  known  only  by  name, 
while  the  Austrians,  Turks  and  Bul- 
garians have  always  been  the  most  hated 
enemies  of  the  Greek  race. 

He  would  have  known  that  the  Greek 
is  by  nature  a  very  suspicious  sort  of 
individual,  who  does  not  like  to  see  his 
leaders  too  intimate  with  the  more  pow- 
erful foreigners. 

As  a  people  who  have  suffered  much, 
the  Greeks  are  rather  shy  of  too  much 
cordiality.  Thus  "  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes "  becomes  with  them,  "  Fear 
everybody  who  gets  over  friendly."  Veni- 
zelos, lionized  by  everybody  outside  of 
Greece,  ended  by  being  despised  by  seven- 
tenths  of  his  countrymen.  Constantine, 
hated  by  everybody  outside  of  Greece, 
got  98  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast  in 
the  recent  plebiscite. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  DISASTROUS 

But  the  capital  mistake  of  Mr.  Venize- 
los in  dealing  with  his  countrymen  was 
his  disregard  of  the  fact  that  you  can- 
not force  your  views  on  a  people  like  the 
Greeks.  And  when  this  force  is  of  for- 
eign origin,  then  the  task  is  all  the  more 
hopeless.  When  Mr.  Venizelos  says  that 
he  acted  in  the  interests  of  Greece,  we 
may  believe  him,  but  all  the  same  we 
cannot  help  finding  his  policy  a  mis- 
taken and  disastrous  one,  as  it  has 
proved  to  be. 

Against  him  Mr.  Venizelos  had  the 
Greek  people,  whose  spokesman  was  the 
King  of  the  Hellenes.  Granted  that 
this  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  his  political  opponents 
to  voice  the  anti-Venizelist  sentiment  of 
Greece,  the  fact  remains  that  between 
the  two  men  Constantine  knew  the  Hel- 
lenic psychology,  while  Venizelos,  with 
all  his  genius,  remained  foreign  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  impulses  of  his  coun- 
trymen, although  he  was  doing  his  best 
to  serve  the  Greek  interests. 

WHY  CONSTANTINE  IS  POPULAR 

In  many  quarters  the  mistaken  idea 
prevails  that  King  Constantine  is  not  a 
Greek.  How  far  this  is  from  the  actual 
truth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  in  Athens,  and  has  spent  there  the 
entire  fifty  years  of  his  life.    His  father, 
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the  late  George,  was  a  Dane,  and  his 
mother,  Olga,  was  Russian.  But  both 
came  to  Greece  and  married  in  their 
'teens,  and  all  their  children  were  born 
and  bred  amidst  Greek  surroundings, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  family  are 
just  as  much  Greeks  as  all  the  boys  born 
and  bred  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
fifty  years  are  Americans,  irrespective 
of  the  nationality  of  their  parents.  Con- 
stantine  is  far  more  typical  of  the  Greek 
race  than  even  Mr.  Venizelos  himself. 

The  Greek  people  is  not  one  that  can 
be  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  The  Hel- 
lenic spirit  loves  liberty  too  much  for 
that.  While  Venizelos  dislikes  rubbinfe 
elbows  with  the  crowds,  Constantine  is 
S.  "  good  mixer,"  to  the  extent  of  often 
forgetting  Court  etiquette.  He  stud- 
ied the  Greek  people  very  closely  in  the 
army,  and  he,  of  all  men,  knew  that  in 
1914  the  Greek  army  lacked  enthusiasm 
for  the  European  war.  He  was  pro- 
German  to  the  extent  of  fearing  the 
German  legions,  the  strength  of  which 
he  well  knew.  He  was  anti-German  to 
the  extent  of  not  siding  with  the  Kaiser 
under  any  consideration.  He  was  pro- 
French  to  the  extent  of  serving  France 
in  every  way  short  of  going  prematurely 
to  war  for  the  Entente.  He  was  pro- 
English  to  the  extent  of  knowing  what 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain  means 
to  a  little  seafaring  country  like  Greece. 
And  finally  he  is  pro- American  because 
he  believes  in  the  people  and  in  a  square 
deal. 

His  idea  was  that  the  Greek  army 
would  be  more  useful  to  the  allied  inter- 
ests after  the  war  than  durin»g  the  great 
conflict,  and  the  soundness  of  this  argu- 
ment is  clearly  brought  out  today,  when 
Greece  is  the  only  country  willing  to 
provide  and  to  maintain  an  army  of  100,- 
000  bayonets  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
whole  allied  position  is  at  stake. 

The  fact  that  Constantine  was  expelled 
from  Greece  by  foreign  force,  while  Veni- 
zelos was  brought  in  by  the  same  proc- 
ess, has  always  been  a  source  of  power 
for  the  former  and  one  of  weakness  for 
the  latter.  And  from  the  moment  the 
Greek  people  convinced  themselves  that 
Constantine  was  a  martyr  and  Venizelos 
a  tyrant,  the  issue  was  settled. 


VENIZELOS   CRITICISED. 

That  Venizelos  at  Paris  did  his  best  to 
win  for  the  Greek  claims  the  recognition 
they  deserved,  no  one  will  deny.  That 
his  personality,  which  is  engaging  even 
to  his  political  opponents,  did  a  great 
deal  in  winning  the  Greek  case,  is  also 
a  statement  of  truth  which  must  be  re- 
corded in  history.  Venizelos  has  not  been 
repudiated  by  the  Hellenic  people  for  his 
record  on  the  national  policy  of  Greece. 
Too  much  personal  rule,  rather,  was  the 
cause  of  his  defeat,  as  it  was  also  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  undoing.  But  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Venizelos  the  fact  remains  that 
his  personal  rule  was  fostered  and  main- 
tained by  foreign  force,  while  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  whatever  force  he  used 
was  *given  him  by  the  free  vote  of  the 
American  people.  The  Greek  people 
never  ceased  to  be  friendly  to  the  Allies; 
but  they  felt  very  deeply  the  continuous 
allied  interference  in  their  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  they  never  forgave  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos his  seizure  of  power  at  the  end  of 
seven  months  of  cruel  blockade  and  the 
dethronement  of  Constantine  by  the 
French  Senator  Jonnart.  Moreover,  they 
never  forgave  Mr.  Venizelos  his  dictato- 
rial regime,  from  the  time  of  his  coming 
to  power  to  the  day  of  his  downfall. 

Venizelos,  his  foreign  policy  notwith- 
standing, was  continuously  losing  ground 
in  Greece  from  1917  onward.  Constan- 
tine, on  the  other  hand,  by  his  enforced 
inactivity  in  exile,  became  the  symbol  of 
national  discontent.  Venizelos  thought 
that  as  long  as  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Hellenic  national  interests 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  realm,  all 
questions  of  internal  character  would 
have  only  a  secondary  importance;  in 
this  way  alone  can  be  explained  his 
abandonment  of  the  country  to  the  hands 
of  his  incompetent,  grafting  and  tyran- 
nous lieutenants,  who,  unmindful  of  their 
party's  interests,  thought  only  of  mak- 
ing hay  as  long  as  the  sun  shone,  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  fanning  the 
flame  of  popular  discontent  against  their 
chief. 

No  matter  how  much  one  may  admire 
Mr.  Venizelos,  one  is  bound  by  the  force 
of  events  to  recognize  that  the  dictator 
of  Greece  was  very  unfortunate  in  the 
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selection  of  his  friends.  This  is  partly 
due  to  his  great  self-esteem,  which  causes 
him  systematically  to  spurn  contact  with 
people  likely  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass, 
his  abilities;  and  to  the  same  quality 
must  be  attributed  the  fact  that  no  man 
of  character  and  of  a  certain  pride  was 
willing  to  work  under  him.  That  the 
Venizelist  party  has  ruined  Venizelos  is 
a  common  saying  among  the  Greeks  to- 
day. 

IRON   SUPPRESSION  CHARGED 

That  Mr.  Venizelos  largely  ignored 
this  characteristic  of  the  Hellenic  peo- 
ple is  one  of  the  most  striking  explana- 
tions of  his  tragedy.  And  yet  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.  Venizelos, 
using  his  foreign  policy  as  a  shield,  no 
sooner  arrived  in  Greece  than  he  abol- 
ished every  vestige  of  civil  liberty  all 
over  the  country.  He  dismissed  more 
than  ten  thousand  public  officials,  in- 
cluding the  best  army  and  navy  officers, 
simply  because  he  found  them  distaste- 
ful to  him;  he  introduced  martial  law, 
which  held  full  sway  in  the  country  up 
to  the  day  of  the  general  elections;  he 
instituted  mass  deportation  to  the  most 
remote  islands  of  the  Greek  Kingdom, 
thus  reducing  them  to  the  status  of 
miniature  Siberias;  he  established  sev- 
eral bodies  of  secret  police,  and  he 
adopted  spying  as  an  indispensable  fea- 
ture of  his  policy. 

The  most  innocent  expression  against 
the  doings  of  the  Venizelist  dictatorship 
was  enough  to  send  a  man  to  jail  and  to 
exile.  A  casual  remark  about  some 
frozen  beef  imported  by  the  Venizelist 
Government,  beef  that  was  denounced  as 
unfit  to  eat,  cost  the  editor  of  the 
Athens  newspaper,  Athenaiki,  a  long 
term  in  prison,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Government  had  to  destroy  the 
beef  as  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
community.  Syping  and  counter-spying 
among  the  citizens  became  general,  and 
the  country  has  for  three  years  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  conspiracies,  most 
of  which  were  found  to  be  engineered  by 
the  Government  itself  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  persecuting  its  political  enemies. 
Greece,     beautiful     Greece,     where     the 


heavens  smile  all  the  year  round,  be- 
came a  country  in  which  nine-tenths  of 
the  Greeks  found  life  impossible.  And, 
what  is  most  wonderful,  the  Greek 
people  kept  fighting  the  country's  bat- 
tles against  Bulgar  and  Turk  with 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  while  Venizelos 
held  full  swing. 

And  now,  having  avoided  as  much  as  I 
could  the  most  known  details  of  Greek 
events,  I  think  I  have  explained  why  the 
Greeks  defeated  Mr.  Venizelos  without 
repudiating  his  national  policy,  on  which 
there  was  no  division  among  the  people. 
To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
Venizelist  defeat  on  the  score  of  his  in- 
ternal administration,  it  is'  enough  to 
say  that  the  famous  district  of  Rupel  it- 
self, in  Eastern  Macedonia,  went  over- 
whelmingly anti-Venizelist  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
declared  for  Constantine  at  the  plebis- 
cite. Just  imagine!  The  district  of 
Rupel,  the  scene  of  the  so  widely  de- 
nounced Constantinist  treachery!  And 
yet  this  is  the  historical  fact. 

VENIZELISTS  SUBMERGED 

The  Venizelist  party  for  the  time  be- 
ing is  completely  annihilated.  Out  of  368 
Deputies  in  the  Greek  Chamber  it  barely 
has  fifty,  and  these  leaderless.  Another 
fifty  were  elected  on  the  Venizelist 
ticket  on  Nov.  14,  but  finding  themselves 
tied  to  a  defeated  party,  they  changed 
their  allegiance  and  joined  the  forces  of 
the  new  administration.  Most  of  these 
were  Turks  from  Thrace  and  elsewhere, 
with  a  few  Venizelists  of  the  milder 
school  who  left  their  chief  when  he  was 
swept  off  the  political  arena. 

Against  this  leaderless  Venizelist  mi- 
nority the  new  governmental  bloc  has  a 
total  of  300  members  in  the  Chamber. 
It  is  a  strong  bloc,  whose  only  drawback 
is  divided  leadership.  Mr.  Rallis  at  the 
head  of  the  National  Party,  Mr.  Gounaris 
with  his  Popular  Party  and  Mr.  Stratos 
with  the  Conservative  Party,  are  work- 
ing today  in  close  co-operation,  and  are 
held  together  by  their  recent  common 
struggle  against  Venizelism,  and  by  com- 
mand of  King  Constantine,  who  is  very 
powerful  after  the  recent  plebiscite,  in 
which  he  got  more  votes  than  any  other 
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leader  or  politician  of  Greece.  Under 
such  circumstances  Mr.  Venizelos  is  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  the  political  life 
of  Greece,  to  the  regret  of  those  who 
would  like  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  an 
active  opposition.  To  say  that  King  Con- 
stantine  may  bring  him  back  and  make 
him  Premier  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
say  that  President  Harding  may  invite 
W.  J.  Bryan  to  become  his  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  only  way  in  which  Venizelos  may 
still  attempt  to  come  back  is  to  repudiate 
his  friends,  to  acknowledge  his  defeat,  to 
ask  forgiveness  for  his  mistakes  and  cru- 
elties, and  to  denounce  before  the  world 
all  those — whether  foreigners  or  Greeks 
— who  in  one  way  or  another  betrayed 
his  confidence.  As  for  the  successors  of 
Mr.  Venizelos,  they  must  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  overwhelming  vic- 
tory given  them  by  the  Hellenic  people; 
if  they  should  fail  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  trust  imposed  upon  them, 
the  punishment  awaiting  them  will  be 
nothing  less  than  the  return  of  Venizelos 
to  Greece  as  dictator. 

PRESENT  GREEK  FINANCES 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  present  time?  Greece,  with  an  area 
of  60,000  square  miles,  and  7,000,000 
population,  will  celebrate  her  centenary 
as  an  independent  kingdom,  happy  and 
glorious,  but  at  the  same  time  tired  and 
exhausted.  She  has  been  in  a  state  of 
continuous  mobilization  since  1912,  and 
the  end  of  her  military  effort  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  The  national  debt  in  ten  years 
has  increased  from  one  to  seven  billion 
drachmas,  which  means  a  per  capita  debt 
of  $200,  or  1,000  drachmas  at  normal  ex- 
change. In  addition,  however,  to  the 
above  debt,  Greece  must  figure  her  share 
of  the  Ottoman  debt,  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  territory  annexed  to  Hellas 
in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  that  Greek  indebtedness 
under  this  head  will  approximate  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  Greek  debt.  Therefore, 
when  we  say  that  Greece  will  owe  a 
round  figure  of  10,000,000,000  drachmas 
when  the  account  is  footed  up,  we  cannot 
be  accused  of  exaggeration.  This  amount, 
considering   all   the  fluctuations   of   ex- 


change, stands  at  between  $1,000,000,000 
and  $1,500,000,000,  approximating  the  to- 
tal debt  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Under  the  Venizelist  Government, 
Greece  spent  three  times  the  amount  of 
her  income  from  all  sources,  the  figures 
being  1,500,000,000  drachmas  of  expendi- 
tures against  500,000,000  of  receipts.  In 
order  to  be  fair,  however,  one  must  take 
into  account  that  Greece  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  full  benefit  of  normal  taxation 
from  the  new  provinces  annexed  since 
the  Balkan  wars.  The  state  of  war 
which  has  lasted  in  the  Balkans  under 
one  or  another  form  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  responsible  for  this.  At  the 
same  time  Greece  has  incurred  some  very 
heavy  debts  for  the  liberation  and  organ- 
ization of  Thrace,  while  she  lost  all  in- 
come from  Eastern  Thrace  as  long  as 
that  district  was  under  enemy  occupa- 
tion. 

Neither  Macedonia  nor  Thrace  can 
stand  much  heavy  taxation  for  some 
time  to  come.  To  impose  such  taxation 
would  delay  the  recuperative  process  of 
those  provinces.  In  this  way  the  Greek 
Government  must  be  more  than  satisfied 
if  it  succeeds  in  collecting  a  total  of  150,- 
000,000  drachmas  a  year  from  the  new 
provinces,  which,  added  to  the  present 
income,  will  bring  it  up  to  650,000,000. 
To  this  amount  we  may  add  another 
100,000,000  drachmas  which  may  be 
clipped  off  the  bill  of  expenditures.  The 
Venizelist  administration  has  been  very 
lavish  with  the  public  money  and  a  10 
per  cent,  reduction  from  the  total  bill  of 
1,500,000,000  is  quite  possible.  Thus  the 
balance  will  stand  at  750,000,000  re- 
ceipts, against  1,400,000,000,  which 
means  that  Greece,  with  all  economy, 
will  be  spending  twice  her  income,  if 
there  is  no  change  in  her  present  con- 
dition. 

The  condition  we  mean  is  the  continu-' 
ation  of  the  war  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is 
a  costly  and  unprofitable  process.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Greece  has  asked  and 
will  receive  generous  support  from  the 
Allies  for  maintaining  an  army  in  Asia 
Minor  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
whole  alliance.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
campaign  Greece  must  act  speedily,  ar.d 
with  the  full  force  of  all  her  effectives. 
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With  such  a  tremendous  attack,  the 
crushing  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  will 
be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  peace  will 
be  established  in  the  whole  of  Asia  hie 
Turkey.  When  this  task  is  finished, 
Greece  may  well  rest  and  devote  her 
energies  to  the  increase  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  land,  to  the  promotion  of 
her  industries,  and  to  the  development 
of  the  nation's  resources,  which  are  very 
great,  especially  in  the  new  territories, 
and  chiefly  in  Thrace  and  the  economic 
zone  of  Smyrna.  When  this  is  done 
Greece  will  have  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  strong  army  along  her  fron- 
tiers to  guarantee  the  peace,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  development  of  the 
Levant. 

WHAT  AMERICA  CAN  DO  FOR 
GREECE 

Greece,  in  1921,  is  the  centre  of  the 
Near  Eastern  world,  and  Constantinople 
is  the  only  missing  link  in  the  coming 
new  Hellenic  Empire.  The  will  to  work 
and  to  create  animates  the  whole  Gre- 
cian race.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  im- 
partial observers,  that  after  five  years 


of  continuous  political  warfare  the 
Greek  people  is  turning  its  mind  to  eco- 
nomics, and  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  approach  Greece  with  a  creative 
purpose  in  mind  will  find  a  fertile 
field  for  their  activities.  Greece  is  a 
country  bound  to  expand  agriculturally, 
industrially,  commercially  and  nauli- 
cally.  She  has  an  intelligent  population, 
which  is  easily  adapted  to  modern  prog- 
ress. What  she  needs  to  start  with  is 
capital,  judiciously  placed  for  creative 
purposes;  and  there  is  America's  chance 
in  the  Levant.  Five  years  ago  Greece 
used  to  import  a  total  of  $50,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise  from  abroad.  Last 
year  her  imports  from  America  alone 
reached  $75,000,000,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $100,000,000  this  year. 
This  means  that  Greece  today  is  buying 
almost  exclusively  in  America;  and  such 
a  customer  must  not  be  lost  to  the  United 
States.  Greece  may  very  well  become 
an  American  commercial  colony  in  the 
Levant,  if  only  America  extends  to  her 
ample  support  and  plenty  of  credit,  with 
Greek  resources  and  Greek  labor  and 
Greek  intelligence  as  the  best  security. 


SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  HAPSBURGS 


SWISS  public  opinion  is  turning  against 
continued  toleration  of  the  presence 
of  the  Hapsburgs  on  Swiss  soil.  The 
propaganda  activities  centring  at  Pran- 
gins  Castle,  the  residence  of  ex-Emperor 
Charles,  have  become  a  public  scandal, 
and  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  the  Fed- 
eral Attorney  General  has  closed  the 
offices  of  the  Agence  Centrale  of  Ge- 
neva, a  news  bureau  financed  with  Haps- 
burg  money  and  disseminating  pro- 
Hapsburg  propaganda  in  the  western 
capitals.  The  newspapers  pointed  out 
that  Charles,  on  entering  Switzerland, 
pledged  himself  to  refrain  riot  only  from 
propaganda  but  also  from  any  kind  of 
publicity.     The  ex-monarch,  it  was  said, 


was  gravely  abusing  the  right  of  asylum, 
and  was  plotting  against  the  safety  of 
States  friendly  to  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. 

The  complicity  in  these  activities  of 
certain  officials  of  the  Austrian  Lega- 
tion at  Berne  was  exposed  in  the  press. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Governments  of 
the  Little  Entente  had  protested  to  the 
Swiss  President  against  the  toleration  of 
the  Hapsburg  conspiracy,  and  suggested 
that  Charles's  removal  be  ordered.  An- 
other report  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  had  offered  to 
obtain  permission  from  Spain  for  the  ex- 
Emperor  to  settle  on  Spanish  territory. 
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Impressions   of   an  American   in   Athens   Who 
Knew  the  Greek  Leader — Results  of  the  Change 

By  H.  A.  HENDERSON 

[Director  American  Y.   M.   C.  A.  With  the  Greek  Army] 


BY  the  Greek  elections  another  of 
the  great  men  who  had  been 
prominent  in  World  War  diplo- 
macy was  repudiated  by  his 
people.  Mr.  Venizelos  not  only  did  much 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nation, 
but,  though  representing  a  minor  power, 
he  yet  stood  forth  as  one  of  the  four 
diplomatic  leaders  of  the  allied  nations, 
and  to  the  minds  of  many  he  was  the 
superior  statesman  of  the  four.  When 
he  returned  to  Athens,  on  Sept.  1,  1920, 
from  the  last  conference  in  France  and 
England,  where  he  had  been  adjusting 
the  boundaries  of  Greece  and  determin- 
ing her  policy  toward  Turkey,  a  very 
prominent  royalist  who  had  previously 
opposed  Mr.  Venizelos  approached  the 
landing  at  Piraeus  to  greet  him.  Being 
stopped  by  the  guards,  he  said :  "  I 
must  meet  him.  I  want  to  kiss  his  feet, 
because  he  has  accomplished  for  my 
country  the  things  for  which  I  have 
fought  and  for  which  many  of  my  kins- 
men have  died." 

Early  in  September  Mr.  Venizelos  ad- 
dressed the  Greek  Parliament,  explain- 
ing the  issues  at  stake.  The  elections 
were  held  Sunday,  Nov.  14.  All  soldiers 
were  permitted  to  vote,  arrangements 
being  made  even  on  the  front  lines.  The 
citizens  in  the  Smyrna  district,  however, 
were  denied  the  vote,  because  technically 
Smyrna  had  not  yet  been  turned  over  to 
Greece.  This  was  a  great  concession  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Venizeloc,  as  the  people 
in  the  new  regions,  ani  particularly  in 
Smyrna,  would  have  voted  for  him 
almost  to  a  man;  and  after  the  elec- 
tion those  people  stood  amazed  at  the 
result. 

In  Epirus  all  the  Deputies  were  re- 
turned for  the  Venizelos  Government. 
This  was  also  true  in  Thrace,  where,  of 
the  fifty-two  Deputies,  twenty  are  Turks. 


All  these  are  declared  Venizelists.  In 
Eastern  Macedonia  the  elections  favored 
the  Venizelist  Party,  but  in  Old  Mace- 
donia and  Old  Greece  the  majority  for 
the  Opposition  was  overwhelming.  All 
the  people,  including  Turks,  Bulgarians, 
Jews  and  Armenians,  were  permitted  to 
vote.  Up  to  the  moment  of  casting  the 
ballots  all  outward  indications  were 
favorable  to  Mr.  Venizelos,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  voters  went  to 
the  polls  wearing  the  anchor,  the  badge 
of  the  Venizelist  Party,  and  voted  against 
him. 

REASONS  FOR  ADVERSE  VOTE 

The  chronicles  of  ancient  Greece 
rec&rd  that  a  voter  when  asked  why  he 
was  voting  to  ostracize  Aristides  the 
Just  answered  that  he  was  tired  hearing 
him  called  "  The  Just."  In  like  manner 
a  modern  voter  said,  "  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  the  name  Venizelos  coupled 
with  the  greatness  of  Greece."  A  promi- 
nent lady  remarked,  "  The  reason  is 
psychological;  the  Greeks  are  following 
their  traditions." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  more  tangible 
reason.  Mr.  Venizelos  was  opposed  not 
only  by  those  desiring  the  return  of 
Constantine  as  King,  but  also  by  those 
who  had  turned  against  the  Venizelos 
regime.  A  member  of  the  Opposition 
said  to  me,  "  We  want  Venizelos,  but 
are  opposed  to  his  governmental  staff, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
have  done  many  bad  and  incompetent 
acts."  There  were  those  who  honestly 
thought  Mr.  Venizelcc  too  imperialistic, 
and  this  thought  was  fostered  by  his 
enemies,  especially  those  who  had  lost 
military  or  civil  positions  under  his 
Government. 

When  Mr.  Venizelos  was  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity,  a  few  days  before  the 
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Victory  Celebration  in  the  Stadium,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  take  tea  with  him 
in  the  private  garden  at  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  connect  the  man  with 
imperialism.  Sitting  in  a  wicker  chair, 
wearing  a  gray  sack  suit  and  a  soft 
fedora  hat,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  the  re- 
sult of  the  recent  attempt  on  his  life,  his 
face  pale  but  smiling  and  forceful,  he 
gave  almost  any  impression  except  that 
of  being  imperialistic;  my  little  daugh- 
ter, who  was  present,  expressed  it  well 
when  she  whispered,  "  I  wish  I  could 
have  him  for  a  grandpa." 

DIFFJCULTIES  OF  THE  SITUATION 

From  military,  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
standpoints  the  present  situation  of 
Greece  is  most  interesting.  It  seems 
that  a  large  majority  of  soldiers  and 
many  civilians  voted  against  Venizelos, 
thinking  his  fall  would  mean  the  de- 
mobilization of  the  army.  They  were 
tired  after  eight  years  of  war.  Yet  how 
can  they  demobilize?  Even  before  Con- 
stantine  had  been  formally  recalled  the 
Greek  outpost  just  beyond  Ouchak,  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  attacked.  Should  Greece 
withdraw  and  surrender  her  holdings  in 
Asia  Minor  to  the  ravagings  of  Turkish 
brigands  or  to  some  foreign  power?  On 
a  very  recent  visit  to  this  front  I  had 
seen  Turkish  refugees  who  fled  before 
these  Turkish  bands,  seeking  protection 
within  the  Greek  lines.  And  should  the 
protecting  armies  be  called  home  from 
Thrace,  leaving  that  lately  acquired  ter- 
ritory to  be  overrun  by  enemies,  and 
bringing  great  suffering  again  to  the 
Greek  people  there? 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  overturn 
the  Greek  currency  had  dropped  more 
than  15  per  cent.,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Greek  drachma,  which  is 
normally  worth  19.3  cents,  and  which 
had  recently  stood  above  15  cents,  was 
down  almost  to  7  cents;  that  is,  in  pay- 
ing for  American  goods  the  Greek  mer- 
chant now  has  to  give  two  and  a  half 
times  the  normal  amount  for  his  bank 
draft  in  dollars.  Even  at  that  the  Greek 
drachma  rates  higher  than  the  French 
franc  or  the  Italian  lira  because  of  the 
credits  extended  by  England  and  France, 


especially  by  the  former.  If  this  credit 
were  withdrawn,  there  is  no  knowing 
how  low  the  Greek  currency  would  go. 
The  financial  situation  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  other  complications.  Mr. 
Venizelos  had  arranged  with  the  allied 
financial  mission  in  Athens  to  float  a 
loan  of  400,000,000  drachmas,  and  local 
banks,  on  the  strength  of  this  arrange- 
ment, had  lent  large  sums  to  the  Greek 
Government.  When  the  upset  came,  this 
mission  withdrew  its  consent  to  the  loan. 
The  new  Government  also  will  have  the 
puzzling  task  of  trying  to  satisfy  the 
various  officials  and  members  of  the 
royal  family  in  the  matter  of  salaries 
and  allowances  not  paid  them  during 
their  enforced  absence  from  Greece. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   REACTION 

On  Dec.  25,  1916,  when  Mr.  Venizelos 
started  the  revolution  in  Saloniki,  the 
Orthodox  Church  performed  a  very  inter- 
esting ceremony  in  Athens.  The  Metro- 
politan of  that  city  and  the  various 
dignitaries,  with  a  great  deal  of  pomp, 
placed  an  effigy  of  Mr.  Venizelos  in  a 
hole  on  the  large  square  known  as  the 
Place  of  Mars,  in  front  of  the  Military 
Academy  in  Athens.  Over  this  effigy 
the  Metropolitan  pronounced  the  anathe- 
ma of  the  Church  and  then  threw  a 
stone  upon  it.  This  was  followed  by 
stones  thrown  by  the  populace,  until  a 
pile  was  heaped  up  to  mark  the  spot. 
On  Mr.  Venizelos's  return  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  this  be  obliterated,  but  he  said, 
"  Let  it  remain,  lest  they  forget." 

Naturally,  the  officials  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  were  compelled  to  retire,  and 
the  new  men  coming  in  under  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos showed  themselves  eager  for  reform 
and  progress  in  the  established  Church; 
the  new  Metropolitan  of  Athens  even 
spent  some  time  in  America  studying  the 
religious  developments  there.  He  also 
entertained  ideas  of  forming  a  union 
between  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  Church  of  England,  as  the  services 
of  these  churches  are  quite  similar;  he 
also  held  a  conference  with  various  com- 
mittees from  America  representing  plans 
for  a  general  union  of  Christian  organi- 
zations.    As  the  old  regime  again  takes 
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hold  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy,  those 
interested  are  wondering  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  many  plans  for  church  re- 
form. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  Government  or  people 
in  a  more  difficult  situation,  or  in  one 


which  involves  more  vital  issues.  With 
Bolshevism  knocking  at  her  eastern 
gates  and  with  all  the  Entente  powers 
more  or  less  hostile  to  the  man  who  has 
returned  to  the  throne,  Greece  may  yet 
have  cause  to  regret  the  absence  of  the 
great  leader  she  has  repudiated. 


OUR  RULE  IN  SANTO 
DOMINGO 

How  Haiti's  Sister  Republic,  of  a  Dark  and  Savage  Past,  Is 
Being  Saved   for  Democracy — Observations  of  an  American 

By  ALVIN  M.  GOTTSCHALL* 

[Director  of  Publicity,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Government  of  Santo  Domingo] 


THE  United  States  occupied  Santo 
Domingo  on  May  5,  1916.  A  Gov- 
ernment selected  from  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  navy  was  installed. 
These  officers  were  ordered  to  put  the 
country  in  condition  to  continue  its  exist- 
ence as  a  republic.  The  state  of  affairs 
that  they  encountered  showed  that  this 
intervention  was  a  moral  obligation. 
The  work  is  costing  the  United  States 
more  than.  $3,000,000  annually.  The  debt 
of  Santo  Domingo  is  scarcely  that 
amount;  it  is  clear,  therefore, . that  the 
United  States  is  not  in  Santo  Domingo 
as  a  collector. 

Santo  Domingo,  forgotten  for  centuries 
by  the  world,  took  refuge  in  its  inac- 
cessible mountains,  and  fell  into  bar- 
barism. The  people  retain  traces  of 
their  early  civilization,  but  their  condi- 
tion is  more  pitiful  than  that  of  primi- 
tives. They  have  ideals,  but  these  have 
come  down  the  centuries  mutilated  and 
misinterpreted,  and  in  lieu  of  the  tribal 
instincts  that  guide  even  savages  to 
some  degree  of  order,  the.  Dominicans 
have  developed  customs  incompatible 
with  racial  and  political  well-being. 

The  people  of  Santo  Domingo,  unlike 
the  simple  Africans  of  Haiti,  have  more 
to  do  than  learn.  Santo  Domingo  has 
much  to  unlearn,  or,  better  said,  many 
political  and  social  incumbrances  to  rid 


herself    of,    before    she    can.   start    un- 
shackled on  a  clear  path  to  civilization. 

The  provisional  American  military 
government  is  following  the  usual  pro- 
gram. The  work  of  physical  repair  is 
well  advanced.  The  moral  and  civic 
readjustment  will  take  longer.  If  this  Gov- 
ernment tries  to  Americanize  the  Domini- 
cans it  will  fail.  If  it  holds  up  a  whole- 
some Spanish- American  standard  it  will 
succeed.  This  article  does  not  argue  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
Santo  Domingo.  The  State  Department 
says  it  has  the  right.  Latin-American 
sentiment  is  to  the  contrary.  The  Amer- 
icans say  the  Dominicans  cannot  govern 
their  country.  The  Dominicans  say  they 
can. 

PROOFS  OF  DECADENCE 

The  first  impression  received  from  a 
visit  ashore  is  one  of  ruin  and  demorali- 
zation.     We    thread   our   way   across    a 


*The  author  of  this  article  is  a  former  New 
York  newspaper  man  who  has  spent  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  Santo  Domingo  as  planter, 
soldier  and  Government  employe.  He  was 
perhaps  the  first  man,  in  the  present  era  of 
returning  civilization,  to  build  a  cabin  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  and  start  a  plantation 
beyond  the  zone  of  military  protection.  His 
survey  of  internal  conditions,  based,  as  it 
is,  upon  personal  knowledge,  is  of  special  in- 
terest in  view  of  the  attacks  made  on  the 
American  administration  of  both  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  during  the  recent  Presidential 
campaign.— Editor. 
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dock  piled  with  knocked-down  Ford  cars, 
agricultural  implements  and  soap  boxes 
— suggestive  of  roads,  peaceful  pursuits 
and  cleanliness — and  pass  through  the 
sally  port  of  the  battered  wall  around 
the  oldest  city  in  the  New  World.  On  the 
right  are  the  ruins  of  the  Moorish 
alcazar  of  Diego  Columbus.  Hugging 
its  walls  are  hovels  whose  materials 
have  been  stolen  from  the  same  edifice. 
The  steep  street  leads  to  what  was  once 
a  Kremlin  of  Catholicism.  Several  blocks 
are  occupied  by  the  towered  ruins  of 
cathedrals,  chapels,  convents  and  monas- 
teries, all  choked  under  a  haphazard 
growth  of  huts.  Here  the  masonry  of 
a  roofless  church  serves  as  fence  for 
a  plantain  patch;  there  houses  are 
backed  up  in  the  shelter  of  a  great 
cathedral,  its  angles  forming  two  sides, 
while  the  others  are  completed  with 
stones  from  its  fallen  arches. 

Torn-down  magnificence  to  meet  the 
lazy  needs  of  the  present  is  an  all  too 
frequent  sight  in  Santo  Domingo.  Physi- 
cal and  moral  traces  of  a  great  race  of 
500  years  ago  are  almost  erased  by  the 
vandalism  and  savagery  of  its  decadent 
negro  successors.  The  modern  Domini- 
cans have  slid  back,  plagiarizing  on  their 
past  to  fill  the  meagre  needs  of  their 
precarious  present. 

Santo  Domingo  has  been  aptly  called 
the  country  of  contrasts.  Here  in  the 
coast  towns  there  is  a  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  kind  that  comes  in  ships  that 
call  and  from  the  few  natives  who  go 
and  return  with  visions  of  the  outer 
world.  There  is  a  school  of  graphic 
arts  in  Santo  Domingo  City,  the  work 
done  by  which  equals  that  of  like  institu- 
tions in  any  town  of  the  same  size;  but 
there  is  not  a  master  house-painter  in 
the  whole  republic.  There  are  a  few 
finished  musicians  and  an  engraver,  but 
a  mile  away  the  natives  know  no  music 
beyond  the  tom-tom  and  similar  tor- 
ments, and  burn  clay  pots  inferior  to 
those  found  in  neighboring  Indian 
graves.  There  is  a  good  hospital,  with  a 
few  European  doctors,  but  outside  the 
walls  children  are  born  without  even  the 
aid  of  midwifery.  There  is  a  recog- 
nized church,  but  rites  known  only  to 
darkest    Africa    are    clandestinely    per- 


formed. In  spite  of  an  American  com- 
pulsory marriage  law,  the  reported  ille- 
gitimate births  continue  to  be  consider- 
ably more  than  the  legitimate  ones.  This 
implies,  however,  no  great  sense  of  im- 
morality. 

There  are  always  a  few  Dominicans 
who  fill  every  requisite  of  civilized  man 
and  whose  progressiveness  is  on  a  level 
with  that  of  any  modern  land.  But 
Santo  Domingo,  that  great  pile  of  twisted 
mountains  which  shimmers  mysteriously 
in  the  Carib  sun  as  seen  at  sea,  beyond 
the  littoral  of  Yankee  sugar  plantations, 
with  its  inner  vegas  and  temperate  zone 
peaks,  and  its  million  black  and  brown 
natives,  is  another  world. 

SANTO  DOMINGO'S  HISTORY 

The  island  is  larger  than  West  Vir- 
ginia. Although  the  first  land  settled  in 
America,  its  interior  is  untraveled  and 
little  known.  Spain  brought  parts  of  the 
island  to  a  state  of  wealth  and  produc- 
tion under  African  slave  labor.  Then 
Spain  lost  her  grip  and  the  negroes 
overran  the  country,  fusing  their  blood 
with  the  little  white  blood  that  remained, 
until  today  there  are  no  Caucasians 
among  those  who  have  resided  on  the 
island  for  more  than  a  generation. 

This  mixture  has  proved  fatal  to 
Santo  Domingo.  The  Dominican  type  is 
physically  inferior  to  that  of  the  pure 
African.  The  majority  of  the  natives 
are  as  ignorant  as  the  Haitians.  And 
though  the  number  of  literate  natives 
is  larger  than  in  Haiti,  their  indifference 
and  rascality  toward  the  childlike  masses 
are  no  less  displayed. 

The  natives  revolted  against  Spain  in 
1821.  Unable  to  govern  themselves,  they 
called  on  Simon  Bolivar,  the  South  Amer- 
ican liberator,  to  occupy  the  country,  but 
he  was  too  busy  in  Central  America  to 
respond.  Spain  was  invited  to  take  the 
reins  again,  but  had  to  leave  a  little 
later.  In  1844  the  Republic  of  Santo 
Domingo  was  declared ,  The  negroes 
asked  the  Spaniards  to  return  and 
pacify  the  country  in  1861.  The  Span- 
iards withdrew  again  of  their  own  ace  jrd 
in  1865,  having  found  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  turbulent  place  to  be 
greater  than  the  prospects  for  revenue. 
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From  that  time  until  the  American  inter- 
vention the  Dominicans  ran  amuck. 

WHY  AMERICA  INTERVENED 

There  were  thirty-six  Presidents.  Two 
were  murdered.  One  who  ruled  as  dic- 
tator for  twenty  years  was  shot  down 
by  a  successor  to  the  Presidency.  The 
latter  met  the  same  fate.  Twenty-six 
resigned  and  others  fled  the  country. 
Meanwhile  a  debt  of  $30,000,000  accumu- 
lated, with  interest  in  default.  In  1905 
European  creditors  threatened  to  send 
warships  to  collect  their  money  from 
Dominican  custom  houses.  The  Dominican 
Government  applied  to  the  United  States 
for  assistance.  An  investigation  reduced 
the  amount  about  one-half,  and  the  debt 
was  converted  by  a  $20,000,000  bond 
issue  from  the  United  States.  Under  the 
terms  of  a  convention  signed  in  1907  the 
United  States  collects  the  customs  and 
applies  $100,000  monthly  to  pay  off  the 
loan. 

This  arrangement  did  not  check  an 
internal  debt,  however,  and  it  grew  to 
$14,622,644  until  the  United  States  re- 
stored order  in  1916.  At  the  time  of 
the  American  intervention  the  national 
debt  was  more  than  $30,000,000.  The 
cash  balance  in  the  treasury  had  been 
overdrawn  by  $14,234.63,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment salaries  had  been  unpaid  for  six 
months.    A  revolution  was  in  progress. 

The  American  military  government 
found  almost  $11,000,000  of  this  internal 
debt  to  be  fraudulent.  A  Dominican 
claims  commission  authorized  the  award 
of  $3,809,757.  It  is  expected  that  the  $20,- 
000,000  bonded  indebtedness  will  be  paid 
off  in  1925,  thirty-three  years  before 
due. 

CHARACTER  OF   DOMINICANS 

The  Dominican  is  a  composite  type 
of  Congo  African  and  Spaniard.  The 
negro  blood  is  predominant.  The  African 
has  lost  in  physical  strength  as  much 
from  dietary  ignorance  and  social  vices 
as  from  the  racial  fusion.  To  what  ex- 
tent social  disease  has  undermined  the 
native  mind  and  body  is  not  known. 
Some  doctors  place  great  stress  on  it. 
Paresis  is  often  apparent  in  the  charac- 
teristic nervousness,  lack  of  memory  and 
evasiveness  of  the  people. 


The  Dominican  is  careless,  but  not  lazy. 
By  nature  he  is  kind,  hospitable  and 
childlike.  Environment  and  tyranny 
have  made  him  suspicious  and  rebellious. 
He  is  an  unconscious  liar,  but  no  thief, 
except  from  the  Government,  all  crimes 
against  which  are  regarded  as  virtues. 
He  respects  the  person  and  personal 
property.  One  may  live  in  a  house  with- 
out doors  and  travel  every  trail  on  the 
island  without  harm.  The  native's 
crimes  have  all  been  committed  against 
himself.  His  worst  enemy  and  the 
wrecker  of  his  country  is  his  so-called 
educated  brother. 

The  transition  of  the  rural  native 
from  slavery  to  nominal  freedom  was 
accomplished,  so  to  speak,  without  his 
knowledge.  He  was  never  taught  how 
to  use  his  liberty.  Politically  and  eco- 
nomically he  is  a  slave.  Over  him  is  a 
master  of  his  own  color.  To  this  master 
he  renders  homage  and  often  gratuitous 
labor.  This  peon  represents  the  most 
honest  and  most  decent  element  in  the 
country.  He  is  the  main  basis  of  hope 
for  the  regenerated  Santo  Domingo  now 
in  the  making. 

THE   "POLITICIANS" 

Standing  apart  from  this  mass  of  the 
Dominican  people  is  a  small  group  of 
literate  and  often  cultured  natives, 
usually  the  affluent  people  of  the  towns. 
From  this  class  have  been  recruited  the 
politicos  (politicians).  Literate,  but  con- 
summately stupid,  with  power  their  idea 
of  patriotism,  these  so-called  politicians 
made  government  their  roulette  wheel, 
peons  the  chips,  country  the  stake,  and 
wealth  the  winnings.  Prison  or  death 
were  for  the  unlucky.  The  winners 
bought  security  or  sought  rest  in  the 
Poconos  and  Paris. 

Of  this  system  a  native  Deputy,  Al- 
fredo Morales,  says: 

The  nation  is  divided  into  two  classes : 
Political  and  non -political.  The  first  is 
small ;  the  second  is  large.  The  first  is 
cunning,  sly  and  indefatigable  in  its  ne- 
farious labors.  The  second  group  is 
ignorant,  incapable,  and  denied  the  exer- 
cise of  its  rights.  It  is  enslaved.  It 
labors  much,  suffers  more  and  lives  under 
the  double  misfortune  of  political  in- 
justice and  the  heavy  charges  which  the 
political  group  imposes  upon  it. 
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Santo  Domingo  stood  a  century  of  this, 
but  not  without  indelible  marks  on  the 
land  and  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
Into  this  political  maelstrom,  at  times, 
ventured  respectable  and  capable  citi- 
zens, but  their  paucity  of  numbers  made 
them  as  helpless  against  the  despots  as 
were  the  peons. 

UNITED  STATES  AS  SAVIOR 

The  country  was  not  without  some 
clear  heads  who  warned  of  dangers. 
Shortly  before  the  Americans  arrived 
Dr.  J.  R.  Cambiaso  circulated  an  omi- 
nous pamphlet  predicting  the  perdition  of 
the  people  if  a  savior  did  not  appear  in 
the  shape  of  "  some  force  yet  unseen." 

Dominican  writers,  like  certain  other 
Latin  Americans,  subconsciously  admit 
of  the  American  sphere  of  influence. 
Deputy  Morales  said,  "  Our  existence  is 
fiction,  our  life  a  lie,"  and  added  that 
"  the  independence  of  the  republic  was 
being  imperiled."  Jose  R.  Lopez,  a 
Senator,  wrote :  "  The  world  is  not 
going  to  permit  us  to  continue  wallow- 
ing in  barbarism  and  disorder."  Another 
wrote: 

American  protection  will  not  be  main- 
tained except  in  a  country  with  good  in- 
terior administration.  We  shall  be  inde- 
pendent only  when  we  prove  we  are 
worthy  of  independence.  Notions  of 
"  sovereignty  "  with  Presidents  who  as- 
sassinate their  fellow-citizens  will  be  given 
little   consideration. 

The  wreck  of  Santo  Domingo  was  not 
the  result  of  a  momentary  crisis.  The 
country  had  long  been  headed  straight 
for  the  ruin  from  which  it  was  snatched 
in  1916.  To  find  what  was  wrong  it  is 
necessary  to  know,  not  only  the  political 
life  of  its  semi-civilized  coast  towns,  but 
the  primitive  nature  of  its  hinterland. 

A   FEUDAL   SOCIETY 

The  picture  which  one  might  draw  of 
this  life  in  the  interior  prior  to  and  even 
following  the  American  occupation  would 
be  a  lamentable  one.  In  the  foreground 
would  be  clear  indications  that  the  coun- 
try never  rose  above  feudalism.  To  the 
local  jefe  politico  was  given  the  blind 
devotion  exacted  by  the  medieval  sei- 
gneur. These  rural  chiefs  were  but  a 
continuation  of  the  old  Spanish  slave- 
masters,    and   the   chiefs   in   their   turn 


were  but  the  tools  of  the  politicians  in 
the  capital.  The  jefe  led  his  "  people  " 
to  the  polls  and  delivered  their  votes  as 
he  desired.  So  he  delivered  and.  still  de- 
livers their  labor,  under  a  padrone  sys- 
tem by  which  he  receives  half  the  profits. 
For  this  money  he  gives  no  equivalent; 
it  is  but  a  form  of  tribute,  which  the 
native  pays  blindly.  Cases  have  been 
known  where  European  residents  wish- 
ing labor  and  offering  to  pay  for  it 
generously,  at  a  given  wage,  found  their 
offers  declined  by  the  same  natives  who, 
the  following  day,  were  "  delivered  "  by 
a  local  chief  who  had  agreed  to  furnish 
labor;  each  night  this  chief  turned  up 
to  collect  from  the  natives  half  the  wages 
they  had  earned. 

The  chief,  or  "  general,"  as  he  is  called 
in  the  various  sections,  runs  large  cocoa 
and  coffee  ranches  at  a  handsome  profit 
with  this  impressed  labor,  and  it  is  only 
recently,  since  the  American  occupation, 
that  the  natives  have  begun  to  learn 
that  they  do  not  owe  this  labor  tribute, 
and  are  plucking  up  heart  to  refuse  it. 
The  truth  is  that  the  natives  have  stood 
in  awe  of  these  "  generals,"  who  have 
established  arbitrary  rule  over  their 
"  boca " — the  sweep  of  land  to  which 
they  lay  claim — warning  off  all  other 
settlers,  and  considering  all  the  native 
squatters  as  their  "  people,"  meaning,  in 
practice,  their  serfs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  man  knows 
what  land  will  be  allotted  to  him  until 
after  the  national  land  survey.  All  land 
titles  in  Santo  Domingo  are  extremely 
uncertain,  as  the  island  has  never  been 
surveyed;  the  original  Spanish  grants 
were  roughly  made  and  the  records 
carelessly  and  loosely  kept.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  native  conuqueros,  or  owners 
of  a  conuco,  or  patch  of  cultivable 
ground,  has  been  to  plot  out  their  ground 
in  the  most  isolated  and  inaccessible 
spots  possible — a  custom  which  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  old  days  when  native 
slaves  fled  from  their  Spanish  masters 
to  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

To  this  perpetuated  custom  is  due 
much  of  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of 
the  native  population.  To  this  also  have 
contributed  the  almost  total  lack  of 
roads,  the  absence  of  schools  and  of  all 
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vehicles  of  civilized  existence.  Isolated 
and  semi-savage,  they  wield  their 
machete,  which  is  the  only  means  of 
cultivation  known  to  them.  Plows  and 
other  agricultural  implements  they  have 
never  seen.  They  have  no  care  for  the 
future;  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  all  but  the 
most  elementary  form  of  cultivation. 
Their  habit  of  burning  over  whole  acres 
of  virgin  hardwood  forest  to  secure  a 
planting  area  has  denuded  much  Do- 
minican land,  but  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  practice,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  actual  land  ownership.  So  the  native 
has  lived,  subject  to  call  by  the  local 
leader  to  take  part  in  armed  strife  aris- 
ing from  political  dissensions,  of  which 
he  knew  little,  except  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  in  accordance 
with  a  fixed  and  quite  shameless  tradi- 
tion, were  using  their  official  powers 
only  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  their 
future  days  against  financial  need. 

DOMINICAN  BANDITS 

Side  by  side  with  the  despotic  jefes, 
the  Dominican  bandits  have  long  dis- 
played their  nefarious  activities.  The 
so-called  bandit  troubles  that  occupied 
the  marines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  in  1918  were  but  a  continuation  of 
an  old  and  accepted  blackmail  system. 
When  the  marines  landed,  the  chiefs. in 
the  sugar  belt  impressed  the  plantation 
owners  with  the  fact  that  Yankee  occu- 
pation did  not  change  their  status  as 
local  arbiters  of  plantation  peace.  And 
they  soon  emphasized  their  meaning  by 
burning  several  settlements,  raiding 
neighboring  company  stores  and  terror- 
izing towns  that  serve  as  sources  of  plan- 
tation labor.  Civilian  secret  service  men 
supplied  the  military  government  with 
the  facts,  but  it  chose  to  handle  the 
situation  from  a  purely  field  standpoint, 
trying  to  annihilate  the  bandits,  instead 
of  choking  the  thing  at  its  source.  Military 
reports  showed  that  bandit  leaders  were 
supplied  with  mounts  and  munitions  by 
.certain  sugar  planters  in  exchange 
for  "  protection  "  and  the  providing  of 
labor.  Military  reports  referred  to  the 
estates  as  arrogant  little  principalities, 
but,  beyond  threatening  certain  owners, 


little  could  be  done  to  make  the  sugar 
people  say  who  their  "  angel  "  was. 

The  so-called  bandits  are  still  at  large 
and,  according  to  sound  and  official 
sources  of  information,  the  larger  sugar 
estates  still  pay  tribute  to  several  bandit 
chiefs  in  preference  to  denouncing  them 
to  the  authorities,  and  taking  a  chance  on  j 
marine  protection  to  save  their  cane  j 
fields  from  incendiaries. 

EFFECTS  OF  OCCUPATION 

Aside  from  what  occasional  annoy- 
ance may  be  caused  by  these  gentry, 
Santo  Domingo  is  enjoying  the  first  real 
peace  in  a  century.  The  occupation  has 
given  the  people  a  breathing  spell,  dur- 
ing which  they  are  taking  account  of 
stock,  trying  to  orient  themselves  to  the 
new  prospects. 

Santo  Domingo's  checkered  record  is 
no  proof  that  a  negro  republic  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  not  evidence  that  a 
black-and-tan  country  cannot  keep  going. 
It  does  show  that  freemen,  ignorant  as 
their  slave  fathers,  cannot  govern  them- 
selves, especially  when  a  clique  has  a 
corner  on  the  literacy  of  the  race  and 
uses  it  more  unkindly  toward  its  own 
blood  than  did  the  Spanish  masters. 
Votes  have  proved  to  be  worthless  with- 
out roads  from  the  voter  to  the  voting 
place  and  enough  education  to  read  the 
ballot.  The  country  has  learned  that 
tribal  life  encourages  the  despot  and 
helps  sustain  the  dictator.  The  people 
now  know  that  democracy  demands  some 
intelligence  and  the  participation  of  all 
citizens.  They  are  beginning  to  think  in 
terms  of  policies  and  not  of  persons. 

The  American  rule  has  "  depolitized  " 
the  country.  No  elections  have  been 
held  since  the  intervention.  All  execu- 
tive and  monetary  control  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  natives.  The 
Dominican  courts  function,  except  in 
actions  against  members  of  the  military. 
There  is  no  censorship,  but  the  native 
press  is  punished  when  it  excites  to  re- 
bellion. The  Dominican  Constitution  is 
upheld  and  enforced  in  so  far  as  possible, 
although  the  military  government  has 
no  way  to  make  Dominican  Judges  con- 
vict a  Dominican  rascal  if  they  do  not 
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want  to  convict  him,  no  matter  how  clear 
a  case  may  be  proved  against  him. 

WHAT   AMERICANS    ARE   DOING 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  officers  occu- 
pying Dominican  Government  positions 
do  not  draw  the  pay  that  corresponds 
to  these  posts.  The  presence  of  an  of- 
ficial American  administration  in  Santo 
Domingo  has  made  possible  technical  and 
expert  help  that  would  not  have  been 
available  to  a  native  government.  The 
islanders  were  practically  saved  from 
starvation  during  the  war  by  means  of 
shipping  afforded  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Navy  doctors  attached  to  marine 
outposts  have  done  much  to  advance 
sanitation  and  health.  Bandit  territory 
has  been  reclaimed  by  building  high- 
ways under  marine  guards  right  through 
robber  strongholds.  Expert  merchandis- 
ing has  saved  the  tobacco  growers  from 
ruin.  By  courtesy  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment the  island  is  being  measured 
for  the  first  time.  A  corps  of  Harvard 
doctors  has  eradicated  what  was  former- 
ly a  prevalent  foot  disease.  At  many 
points  may  be  seen  more  progress  due 
to  the  last  four  years  of  military  occu- 
pation than  the  country  gained  in  the 
previous  400  years. 

Santo  Domingo  was  no  longer  a  homeo- 
pathic case.  The  surgeon's  knife  had  to 
cut  to  save  the  patient.  The  navy  per- 
formed the  operation.  The  navy  govern- 
ment at  all  times  has  been  much  more 
decent,  economical  and  efficient  than  any 
native  government  ever  was.  Govern- 
ment reports  prove  that.  But  the  occu- 
pation has  been  military,  and  often  it 
has  hurt  native  pride.  Although  the 
intervention  has  been  mild  and  humane 
compared  with  similar  cases  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  the  marines  have  done 
much  to  convince  Latin  America  that  the 
United  States  is  the  "  colossus  of  the 
North,"  determined  to  curtail  its  sover- 
eignty. 

Among  the  troops  that  conducted  the 
land  operations  were  three  men  who 
discredited  the  Marine  Corps.  They 
committed  atrocities.  Their  conduct  was 
not  provided  for  in  orders,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  contrary  'to  the  spirit  of  the 
troops;  so  much  so  that  at  one  time  an 


officer  was  prevented  by  a  subordinate, 
at  the  point  of  a  gun,  from  harming  a 
prisoner,  although  the  soldier  risked 
severe  punishment  for  insubordination. 
The  majority  of  these  acts  of  violence 
were  committed  by  a  Captain  whose  in- 
sanity did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  commanding  General  and  the  Mili- 
tary Governor  until  he  committed  sui- 
cide, under  circumstances  that  indicated 
that  his  mind  had  been  unbalanced. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  both  rank  and 
file  were  not  coached,  in  the  diplomatic 
nature  of  the  occupation  on  coming 
ashore.  A  private  who  enlisted  in  1918 
for  the  "  duration "  was  for  making 
quick  work  of  it,  as  he  could  go  home 
when  the  task  was  ended.  American 
violence,  however,  never  approached  that 
perpetrated  by  Dominicans  on  their  own 
people  previous  to  the  occupation.  The 
thing  started  with  native  guides  who 
taught  the  Americans  Dominican  tricks. 
This  fact,  of  course,  does  not  condone 
the  acts  that  have  been  censured.  The 
marines  were  not  without  their  own 
"hard-boiled  Smith." 

OCCUPATION  HURTS  NATIVE  PRIDE 

Every  act  by  Americans  occupying 
Spanish-American  territory  is  irritating 
to  the  natives.  They  do,  indeed,  want 
their  affairs  straightened  out  for  them, 
but  the  process  hurts  their  pride,  and 
hustles  them  so  much  that  they  almost 
believe,  at  times,  they  would  rather 
"  muddle  along  " — dictators,  revolutions 
and  all — than  be  shoved  Yankee- 
fashion. 

The  Americans  occupying  Santo  Do- 
mingo say,  themselves — and  they  are  en- 
couraged by  many  smiling  native  liars — 
that  90  or  95  or  99  per  cent,  of  the 
Dominicans  are  happy  to  have  the 
marines  there.  But  the  truth  is  that,  no 
matter  how  much  they  wanted  the 
"  devildogs  "  to  dash  in  and  save  their 
warehouses  four  years  ago,  few  Domini- 
cans really  want  the  marines  to  remain 
longer. 

The  peon  will  tell  you  that  he  can 
now  raise  cattle  without  having  them 
"  rustled  "  by  La  Guardia  Dominicana ; 
(the  Dominican  Guard) ;  that  he  can 
send  his  boys  to  town  without  their  being 
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pressed  into  service  by  this  organization. 
Business,  big  and  small,  is  glad  that  we 
are  there,  but  some  of  the  city  people 
think  that  the  Americans  are  rude  bar- 
barians ;  the  "  politicians,"  especially, 
form  a  solid  block  against  the  occupa- 
tion. 

When  a  marine  emerges  from  the 
stuffy  Charles  III.  fortress  "  on  liberty," 
he  swings  along  the  14-inch  Dominican 
sidewalk  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror. 
The  natives  jump  off  the  curb  to  side- 
step him  and  whisper  something  about 
the  Americanos  who  want  to  own  the 
world.  These  natives  really  admire  us — 
at  arm's  length — but  they  hate  to  have 
us  in  their  house  during  housecleaning, 
even  when  we  are  the  housecleaners. 

CONTINUOUS  AGITATION 

Owing  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  people 
and  the  curt  taciturnity  of  the  military 
government,  few  except  the  intelligent 
class  are  certain  of  American  intentions 
on  the  island.  The  State  Department 
has  assured  the  Dominicans  that  conduct 
of  their  affairs  will  be  entrusted  to 
them  when  they  are  prepared  to  govern 
themselves;  but  the  Dominican  press, 
politico  without  exception,  has  seen  fit 
to  maintain  continuous  agitation,  alleging 
that  the  United  States  has  raped  the 
nation  and  has  no  intention  of  returning 
its  sovereignty. 

The  American  presence  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo has  nominally  consolidated  all 
politicos,  although  they  still  plot  behind 
each  other's  back  and  have  a  half  dozen 
Presidents  to  put  in  office  the  moment 
the  marines  depart. 

THE  DOMINICAN  LOBBY 

Three  months  ago  the  generates  can- 
vassed the  republic  and  raised  a  fund  of 
$150,000.  Some  of  the  money  was  ob- 
tained by  polite  blackmail  and  more  was 
produced  under  threat  of  commercial 
boycotts.  The  fund  was  plundered  at 
every  turn  and  some  treasurers  are  still 
in  arrears.  Francisco  Henriquez  y 
Carvajal,  however,  the  last  provisional 
President,  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
with  more  than  $100,000  to  lobby  for  the 
return  of  the  politico  to  power. 

Aided  by  reprints  of  American  presi- 


dential campaign  thunder  in  which 
figured  the  name  of  Santo  Domingo,  the 
native  press  is  making  much  of  Hen- 
riquez' labors.  The  latest  heard  of  the 
campaigners  was  a  letter  from  Manuel 
F.  Cestero,  Henriquez's  press  agent,  to 
a  confederate  in  Santo  Domingo,  in- 
structing the  recipient  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  loosen  the  grip  of  Henriquez  on 
the  campaign  fund.  Speaking  of  the 
lobby  of  Henriquez  at  Washington,  which 
is  working  to  get  him  back  into  the 
palace,  the  Archbishop  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, himself  a  victim  of  several 
months  in  the  Presidency,  said  the  other 
day:  "  History  will  tell  what  these 
make-believe  patriots,  who  have  never 
sought  more  than  their  own  interests 
and  ambitions,  wanted  to  do  with  the 
country." 
NEED  OF  AN  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT 

Meanwhile  the  Dominican  public  wears 
a  feline  grin,  ready  to  burst  into  derision 
if  the  campaign  fails  or  to  laugh  with 
the  victors  if  it  succeeds.  They  do  not 
know  where  they  stand.  If  the  military 
government  reached  the  Dominican  pub- 
lic with  a  definite  statement  detailing 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  and  the 
probable  length  of  the  occupation,  much 
uncertainty  in  the  country  would  be  put 
at  rest  and  more  serious  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  provisional  government 
would  result.  The  political  elements  are 
happy  as  long  as  the  dignity  of  the  mili- 
tary government  does  not  lower  itself  in 
speech. 

But  what  that  smooth  and  scheming 
caste  of  politicos  wants  does  not  count 
in  Santo  Domingo  now.  What  does  count 
is  what  those  million  helpless,  locked-in 
mountaineers  need. 

A  recalled  constitution,  working  laws, 
roads,  school  houses  and  clean  water  are 
not  liberty  and  self-determination  for 
backward  peoples.  But  people  so  far  in 
the  depths  of  barbarism  and  slavery  as 
those  of  Santo  Domingo  never  will  de- 
termine themselves  without  these  aids. 
Under  the  conditions  of  a  century  ago 
we  might  have  withdrawn  and  let  them 
go  to  perdition  jn  their  own  way,  but 
the  world  is  too  small  for  that  now. 
Santo  Domingo  must  be  guided  and  made 
safe  for  democracy. 
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Fiume  Taken  by  Italian  Regulars — Departure  of 
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GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO,  the  in- 
surgent commander  of  Fiume,  who 
for  fifteen  months  defied  the  al- 
lied powers  and  Italy  to  dispose  of  Fiume 
as  had  been  agreed  in  the  Council,  met 
with  a  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Italian  Government,  and  his  dramat- 
ic adventure  ended  with  the  capitulation 
of  the  city  to  General  Caviglia  of  the 
Italian  Army  on  Dec.  29,  1920. 

After  his  sensational  occupation  of  the 
city  in  September,  1919,  d'Annunzio  and 
his  legionaries  had  held  the  city  not 
only  against  the  orders  of  the  allied 
Governments  but  against  all  the  suppli- 
cations, persuasions  and  threats  of  the 
Italian  Government.  "  Fiume,"  he  de- 
clared in  effect,  "  shall  be  Italian  de- 
spite all  agreements  made  by  the  French 
and  British  Governments  with  Italy,  de- 
spite the  will  and  desire  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  despite  even  an 
agreement  made  between  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia." This  uncompromising  attitude 
finally  led  to  his  downfall,  despite  his 
great  personal  popularity  with  the 
Italian  people,  in  whose  minds  he  had 
come  to  assume,  during  and  after  the 
war,  the  aspect  of  a  great  national  hero 
— a  reputation  which  his  seizure  of 
Fiume  served  only  to  enhance. 

But  the  wind  of  public  opinion 
changed.  At  the  end  d'Annunzio  sought 
to  defy  the  will  of  40,000,000  Italians, 
and  failed  after  his  legionaries  had 
shed  Italian  blood. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  ap- 
proved the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  by  a  vote 
of  221  to  12,  on  Nov.  27.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  to  send  greetings  to 
Fiume — "hailing  her  independence,  ac- 
quired at  the  price  of  memorable  sacri- 
fices," and  to  Zara,  "welcoming  the 
patriotic  population  into  the  State 
among  their  Italian  comrades."  The 
resolution  further  expressed  the  wish 
that    the  *good   relations   proclaimed    at 


Rapallo  might  develop  to  the  common 
advantage  of  the  two  nations  and  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

CAVIGILIA'S  ULTIMATUM 

The  Government  then  set  to  work  to 
oust  d'Annunzio  from  Fiume.  General 
Caviglia,  who  had  won  fame  in  the  war 
with  Austria,  had  been  selected  as  the 
man  to  accomplish  this  difficult  and  deli- 
cate task;  he  soon  showed  that  he  was  of 
a  very  different  calibre  from  those  who 
had  preceded  him.  General  Pittaluga, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  prevent 
d'Annunzio's  entrance  into  Fiume,  had 
ended  by  embracing  the  fire-breathing 
poet;  General  Badoglio,  sent  to  Fiume  to 
negotiate,  had  come  back  without  re- 
sults; General  di  Robilant,  dispatched  on 
a  similar  mission,  had  returned  a  con- 
vert to  d'Annunzio's  views.  Cav%lia 
was  of  sterner  mettle.  He  threw  his 
regular  troops  around  Fiume  in  a  strong 
cordon,  and  then  sent  d'Annimiio  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  said  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  conditions  of  the 
Rapallo. Treaty  without  delay,  and  invited 
the  poet  and  his  legionaries  to  withdraw 
behind  the  frontiers  of  the  Free  State  of 
Fiume  and  refrain  from  useless  resist- 
ance to  the  energetic  measures  which 
the  Italian  Government  was  prepared  to 
take. 

D'Annunzio,  regarding  this  order  as  an 
ultimatum  from  the  Government,  fol- 
lowed up  his  previous  protest  against  the 
provisions  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  with  a 
declaration  of  war,  to  begin  Dec.  3.  Mean- 
while d'Annunzio  and  his  legionaries 
prepared  feverishly  to  defend  the  city. 
In  an  order  of  the  day,  issued  on  Dec.  1, 
General  Caviglia  said:  "We  are  faced 
with  a  sad  task  at  the  present  moment, 
but  I  rely  upon  your  complete  co-opera- 
tion." Small  clashes  were  already  begin- 
ning between  the  legionaries  and  the  reg- 
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ular  troops  of  Caviglia,  in  which  the 
former  were  the  aggressors;  it  was 
later  learned  that  the  regular  troops  had 
been  given  orders  to  fire  upon  their 
Italian  brothers  only  if  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

WARSHIPS   BEFORE  FIUME 

To  overawe  the  insurgents  the  Italian 
fleet  stationed  at  Pola  steamed  up  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnero  on  Dec.  1,  manoeuvred 
in  the  bay  before  Fiume,  and  then  passed 
slowly  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
with  all  guns  prominently  displayed. 
The  fleet  made  an  imposing  appearance 
in  the  open  bay,  in  contrast  with  d'An- 
nunzio's  little  fleet  of  one  dreadnought, 
four  destroyers  and  smaller  craft  moored 
at  the  Fiume  dock.  On  land,  meanwhile, 
carabineers  were  taking  up  positions 
along  the  line  of  demarkation.  All  travel 
was  being  rigorously  controlled.  General 
Caviglia  was  still  hopeful  of  a  peaceful 
solution,  although  he  complained  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  the  Government 
troops  and  property  by  the  rebel  forces. 
He  said,  in  part: 

So  far  we  have  not  fired  one  shot 
against  the  legionaries  of  Fiume.  They 
have  fired  many  against  us,  and  even 
against  some  of  my  Generals.  They 
have  conducted  raids  on  Government 
property,  but  I  have  given  orders  not  to 
fire,  and  my  troops  have  obeyed.  It  is 
Italy's  duty  to  rectify  the  situation  in 
Fiume.  I  hope  d'Annunzio  will  see  that 
Italy's  duty  lies  that  way,  for  her  integ- 
rity must  be  maintained  or  else  the  small 
nations  will  lose  faith  in  us.  "We  must  be 
faithful  to  our  signed  agreements,  and  so 
cannot  violate  them ;  we  must  fulfill  them. 

The  Government  pointed  out  that,  one 
by  one,  d'Annunzio's  stanchest  adherents, 
Admiral  Millo,  Generals  Tamaco,Coselchi 
and  Ceccherini  (the  latter  left  Fiume  fol- 
lowing an  attempt  by  the  poet  command- 
er to  revolutionize  the  method  of  army 
control  by  means  of  councils),  had  aban- 
doned him.  A  Government  note  deplored 
the  "  vulgar  and  provocative  "  note  sent 
by  d'Annunzio  -in  answer  to  the  Govern- 
ment's last  communication.  In  this  note 
the  poet  commander  had  said: 

Warfare  is  inevitable.  "We  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  bailiff-gang  of  old,  gone- 
mad  Giolitti.  With  Ligurian  candor 
Caviglia  begs  me  to  abandon  the  islands 
( Veglia  and  Arbe,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast, 


occupied  by  the  legionary  forces  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Itapallo  Treaty)  and 
threatens  to  drive  me  out.  This  is  my  re- 
ply. It  is  necessary  to  rise  up  against 
these  demented  traitors.  Our  supporters 
must,  if  need  be,  construct  barricades  for 
the  siege  ojE  the  good  General  ever  greedy 
for  glory.  I  shall  allow  myself  to  be 
slain  with  tranquil  contempt  without  en- 
vying the  survivors. 

Signor  Bonomi,  Italian  Minister  of 
War,  in  a  statement  published  in  the 
Giornale  d'ltalia,  explained  that  the  so- 
called  "  blockade  "  was  mere  policing, 
which  neither  interrupted  commerce  nor 
prevented  provisioning  of  the  city.  He 
commented  as  follows: 

If  the  soldier-poet  decides  to  oppose  the 
desires  of  the  Italian  people  he  will  find 
he  cannot  count  on  the  sentiment  which 
hitherto  has  been  in  his  favor.  Italy  can- 
not sacrifice  internal  order  and  her  repu- 
tation before  the  world  for  the  sake  of  a 
small  nucleus  of  Italians  who  carry  all 
our  affection  but  are  not  important 
enough  economically  and  culturally  to  be 
the  object  of  new  Irredentism.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  annexation 
of  the  islands  of  Veglia  and  Arbe  to  the 
State  of  Fiume  would  bring  such  a  num- 
ber of  Slavs  as  would  seriously  threaten 
the  ethnical  superiority  of  the  Italian 
elements  there. 

Signor  Bonomi  declared  further  that 
General  Caviglia  had  been  empowered  to. 
make  offers  to  d'Annunzio  recognizing 
the  freedom  of  the  State  of  Fiume  and 
assuring  her  economic  future  and  a 
peaceful  existence,  "  which  will  no  longer 
be  guaranteed  by  a  few  legionaries,  but 
by  40,000,000  of  Italians." 

D'ANNUNZIO  OBDURATE 

Caviglia  by  this  time  had  cut  off  all 
communications  between  Fiume  and  the 
islands  occupied  by  the  legionaries,  who 
were  left  completely  isolated.  Fourteen 
Italian  Deputies,  who  went  to  Fiume  to 
persuade  the  insurgent  poet  to  abandon 
resistance,  were  treated  with  great  lack 
of  ceremony,  and  were  compelled  to  wait 
seven  hours  for  an  interview.  D'An- 
nunzio, when  he  finally  saw  them,  was 
courteous,  but  unreconciled.  The  cha- 
grined Deputies,  when  dismissed,  were 
forced  to  witness  a  dramatically  staged 
demonstration  outside  the  palace,  to 
which  d'Annunzio,  speaking  from  the 
balcony,  made  a  fiery  reply.    An  appeal 
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telegraphed  from  Rome,  signed  by 
eighty  Senators,  went  similarly  un- 
heeded. 

Melodramatic  features  of  the  "war" 
were  added  to  by  the  mutiny  of  the  crew 
of  the  Government  destroyer,  the  Bron- 
zetti.  The  sailors  tied  up  their  officers 
and  brought  the  ship,  which  had  been 
stationed  off  Cherso,  into  the  Port  of 
Fiume  on  Dec.  6.  The  poet's  naval  com- 
mander, Catracane,  boarded  the  vessel 
and  congratulated  the  sailors,  who 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  palace.  The 
poet  delivered  a  vehement  speech  to 
them,  interrupted  by  storms  of  applause 
from  the  sailors  and  legionaries,  inter- 
spersed with  such  cries  as  "  Let  us  go  to 
Rome!  "  The  officers  of  the  ship,  who 
refused  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
d'Annunzio,  were  released.  The  poet- 
soldier  distributed  10,000  francs  among 
the  sailors,  who  were  mostly  new  re- 
cruits from  Sicily  and  Calabria.  His 
genius  for  dramatizing  was  well  dis- 
played in  this  episode.  When  the  sailors 
entered,  he  bade  his  legionaries  fall  upon 
their  knees.  D'Annunzio's  fleet  was 
further  reinforced  by  a  Government 
torpedo  boat. 

THE  REBEL  LEADER'S  TERMS 

D'Annunzio  meanwhile  sent  to  Rome 
his  "  terms."  They  were  as  folllows:  The 
"  Italian  Regency  of  the  Quamero  "  to  be 
officially  recognized;  the  legionary  forces 
to  be  withdrawn  from  Veglia  and  Arbe; 
the  port  of  Baross — the  small  harbor  of 
Sushak,  a  suburb  of  Fiume — an<»  the  estu- 
ary of  the  river  to  be  included  in  the  new 
State.  It  was  held  by  Cne  insurgents  that 
the  harbor  of  Fiume  would  be  rendered 
useless  if  the  Jugoslavs  were  allowed  to 
retain  Baross,  which  they  could  use  as  a 
port  for  traffic  with  the  interior,  cutting 
off  Fiume  Harbor  as  a  commercial  outlet. 

The  Italian  Cabinet  carefully  consid- 
ered these  proposals.  The  main  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  was 
the  fact  that  to  establish  the  Regency  of 
the  Quarnero  would  be  an  act  of  interna- 
tional importance,  which  could  not  be 
taken  without  consultation  with  Italy's 
allies.  The  Government,  furthermore,  re- 
ceived advices  stating  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  of  Fiume  were  ready  to 


accept  the  Rapallo  Treaty.  It  also  did 
not  desire  to  grant  the  Regency  recogni- 
tion without  receiving  definite  guaran- 
tees that  the  people  of  Fiume  would  soon 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  self-deter- 
mination. For  this  and  other  weighty 
reasons  Giolitti  did  not  see  his  way  clear 
toward  acceding  to  d'Annunzio's  de- 
mands, and  so  the  latter's  armed  resist- 
ance continued. 

A  religious  element  was  interjected 
into  the  situation,  meanwhile,  by  an  ap- 
peal sent  by  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Papal 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Mayor  of 
Fiume,  Riccardo  Gigante,  to  throw  all 
his  influence  toward  the  abandonment  of 
further  resistance,  which  would  lead  to 
the  spilling  of  fraternal  blood  and  "to 
new  conflicts  and  new  tears."  D'Annun- 
zio, however,  heartened  by  the  desertion 
to  him  of  a  third  war  vessel — the  de- 
stroyer Espero — would  not  be  moved.  He 
was  further  embittered  by  a  resolution 
passed  by  various  political  groups  in 
Fiume  on  Dec.  10  declaring  for  a  free 
and  independent  State,  but  rejecting  the 
regency  controlled  by  d'Annunzio.  Some 
of  those  who  participated  were  afterward 
badly  beaten  by  the  legionaries. 

Matters  began  to  reach  a  crisis  in  the 
second  week  in  December.  The  Govern- 
ment, angered  by  the  defection  of  three 
of  its  war  vessels,  decided  that  drastic 
measures  were  required  on  hearing  that 
three  of  its  armored  car  crews  had 
deserted  and  joined  d'Annunzio.  A 
fourth  car  was  intercepted. 

POET  DECLARES  FOR  BATTLE 

D'Annunzio  did  not  formally  reply  to 
the  ultimatum  of  General  Caviglia  until 
Dec.  21.  His  reply  repeated  his  refusal 
to  accept  the  Rapallo  Treaty,  and  his  de- 
termination to  fight  the  issue  to  a  finish. 
One  of  his  first  strategic  steps  was  to 
seize  the  southern  end  of  the  Montagna 
Tunnel  by  a  landing  force  at  Castel- 
venier,  northeast  of  Zara.  The  local  gar-  " 
rison  withdrew  to  Zara. 

On  receiving  d'Annunzio's  reply,  Gen- 
eral Caviglia  at  once  proclaimed  a  new 
blockade,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  iso- 
late Fiume  from  the  outer  world.  He 
further  sent  d'Annunzio  a  new  ultimatum 
to  evacuate  the  city  within  ffcrty-eight 
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hours.  The  siege  was  immediately  be- 
gun. A  first  clash  occurred  within  ten 
miles  of  Fiume,  at  Jeleni,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment carabineers  routed  the  rebel  ar- 
diti  by  a  counterattack,  in  which  one  reg- 
ular soldier  was  killed  and  two  others 
wounded.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  torpedo 
boat  destroyer  Zeffiro  shelled  the  insur- 
gent forces  at  Veglia.  The  Castelvenier 
occupation  proved  a  fiasco  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  d'Annunzio  forces 
were  said  to  have  been  captured  by  the 
regulars.  Those  Regency  troops  who 
reached  Zara  took  to  flight.  The  gravity 
of  the  situation  was  realized  at  Rome. 
D'Annunzio  at  this  time  was  said  to  pos- 
sess 5,000  troops  at  Fiume,  200  at  San 
Marcos  (Castelvenier),  200  on  the  Island 
of  Arbe  and  600  on  the  Island  of  Veglia. 
All  his  forces,  taken  together,  were  hope- 
lessly outnumbered  by  the  Government 
troops. 

REFUSES  FURTHER  PARLEYS 

D'Annunzio   now    refused    all   further 
parleys.    His  latest  proclamation  read: 
We  have  spoken  and  written  too  much. 
If  our  words  are  not  made  good,  we  shall 
lose    our   honor,    having    already    lost    all 
else.    There  is  but  one  duty— resist. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Fiume 
were  weary  of  the  situation.  The  besieg- 
ing forces  showed  a  grim  determination 
to  drive  d'Annunzio  out.  The  latter  on 
Dec.  24  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  to 
evacuate  the  non-combatant  population. 
He  further  sent  Alceste  de  Ambris,  a 
former  Deputy  and  then  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Council  of  Fiume,  to  Rome 
with  a  new  project  which,  it  was  de- 
clared, might  solve  the  problem.  Pend- 
ing his  return  d'Annunzio  went  into 
strict  retirement,  holding  himself  aloof 
even  from  his  own  Council.  Great  de- 
pression prevailed  among  the  people  over 
the  existence  of  civil  war  and  the  pros- 
pect of  famine.  The  blockade  was  being 
carried  out  with  an  iron  hand. 

GOVERNMENT   FORCES 
ADVANCE 

The  Italian  regulars  began  to  close  in 
on  d'Annunzio  on  Dec.  26.  They  ad- 
vanced from  three  sides.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Fiume  triangle  was  occupied 


and  the  edge  of  the  city  reached. 
D'Annunzio's  forces  killed  five  of  their 
opponents  before  they  began  a  general 
retreat.  Meanwhile  the  Government 
fleet  guarded  the  bay.  Strongly  barri- 
caded and  fortified,  the  central  square 
of  the  city  was  held  by  d'Annunzio's 
men,  prepared  to  make  a  last  stand. 
The  public  gardens  and  railway  station 
were  taken  by  the  regulars,  who  were 
driving  the  legionaries  before  them. 
D'Annunzio  was  slightly  wounded  by  a 
shell.  Dense  smoke  was  rising  from  the 
nearby  forests,  set  on  fire  by  the  de- 
fenders. An  attempt  at  uprising  had 
been  put  down  within  the  city.  One  of 
d'Annunzio's  airplanes  was  captured. 
The  newly  arrived  destroyer  Espero  had 
been  set  on  fire. 

At  last  a  suspension  of  the  fighting 
was  asked  for  by  the  Director  of  Nation- 
al Defense  at  Fiume,  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  went  to  meet  General  Ferrario, 
commander  of  the  blockading  force,  to 
discuss  the  termination  of  hostilities.  The 
terms  asked  were  virtually  those  already 
rejected  with  scorn  by  d'Annunzio.  The 
Government  commanders  demanded  full 
recognition  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty.  Pend- 
ing a  decision,  a  suspension  of  firing 
was  granted.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed throughout  Italy,  and  in  some 
cities  the  police  were  obliged  to  intervene 
to  preserve  order.  The  regulars  at  this 
time  were  well  within  the  city,  at  least 
half  of  which  they  occupied.  The  fight- 
ing on  Dec.  28  was  of  a  desperate  char- 
acter. Houses  and  streets  proved  to  be 
nests  of  hidden  machine  guns.  Several 
hundred  legionaries  were  captured. 
Many  were  taken  at  Zara,  despite  the 
dramatic  advance  of  the  women,  who 
presented  themselves  in  the  van,  scream- 
ing that  the  Government  troops  would 
have  to  shoot  them  down  first. 

The  denouement  came  on  Dec.  29,  when 
the  Fiume  authorities  accepted  the  Gov- 
ernment's terms.  D'Annunzio  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  said: 

T  am  still  alive  and  inexorable.  Al- 
though I  prepared  myself  yesterday  for 
sacrifice,  and  already  had  comforted  my 
soul,  I  feel  today  disposed  to  defend  my 
life  by  every  means.  I  offered  it  hun- 
dreds of  times  smilingly  in  my  war,  but 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  throw  it  away  in 
the    service    of    a    people    who    could    not 
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be  distracted  even  for  a  moment  from 
their  Christmas  greediness  while  we  were 
being  assassinated  by  their   Government. 

Events  followed  quickly.  The  city  was 
occupied  by  the  regulars  as  the  legion- 
aries were  evacuated;  the  last  of  these 
were  out  of  the  city  by  Jan.  14.  D'An- 
nunzio  remained  at  Fiume  in  close  re- 
tirement for  more  than  two  weeks;  then, 
on  Jan.  18,  he  departed  by  automobile 
for  Paris;  the  French  authorities  had 
finally  agreed  to  vise  his  passport,  after' 
he  had  promised  to  abstain  from  all  po- 
litical propaganda.  The  poet  made  a 
long  speech  in  the  Fiume  Council  Hall 
before  departing,  and  as  he  passed  out 
of  the  city  there  was  a  great  public  dem- 
onstration in  his  honor. 

A    semi-official    statement    issued    at 


Rome  after  the  "  war "  was  over  gave 
the  total  losses  of  the  Italian  regulars 
as  17  killed  and  120  wounded  and  those 
of  the  legionaries  as  18  killed  and  50 
wounded,  while  two  civilians  were  killed 
and  about  ten  wounded.  The  statement 
added  that  the  number  of  casualties 
showed  that  the  operations  did  not  reach 
the  dimensions  of  a  real  attack  upon  the 
city,  which  would  have  resulted  in  much 
greater  losses. 

The  City  of  Fiume,  which  is  consti- 
tuted a  free  State  by  the  Treaty  of  Ra- 
pallo,  is  being  administered  by  a  Gov- 
ernment of  its  own,  and  the  surrounding 
territory,  which  was  in  contention,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jugoslavs, 
except  in  so  far  as  there  is  territorial 
contiguity  with  Italian  Istria. 


THE  TREATY  OF  RAPALLO 

Complete     Official     Text     of     the     I  talo- Jugoslav 
Pact,    for    the    First    Time    Presented    in    English 


rflHE  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  the  complete 
X.  official  text  of  which  is  given  below, 
was  signed  by  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  at  Ra- 
pallo, Italy,  on  Nov.  12,  1920.  This  mo- 
mentous document,  which  finally  set- 
tled the  long  conflict  between  the  two 
countries  over  Fiume  and  other  ethnical 
storm  centres  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  was 
promulgated  by  royal  decree  in  Italy  on 
Nov.  15  and  was  formally  ratified  by  the 
Italian  Parliament  on  Nov.  27.  The  Bel- 
grade Government  ratified  it  on  Nov. 
19.  The  agreement  was  rejected  by 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  the  poet-soldier — 
and  he  and  his  rebel  arditi  declared  war 
on  the  Italian  Government.  D'Annunzio 
was  finally  defeated  in  Fiume  after  some 
bloodshed,  and  the  city,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty, 
was  set  up  as  a  free  and  independent 
State.  Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Rapallo: 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  desiring  to 
establish  between  themselves  a  condition  of 
sincere  friendship  and  of  cordial  relation- 
ship   for    the    common    good    of    both    people, 


the  Kingdom  of  Italy  recognizing  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  neighboring  State  the 
achievement  of  one  of  the  most  exalted  re- 
sults of  the  war  waged  by  it,  his  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Italy,  has  appointed  his  pleni- 
potentiaries, Cav.  Giovanni  Giolitti,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Professor  Ivanoe 
Bonomi,  Minister  of  War;  and  his  Majesty, 
the  King  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
has  appointed  his  plenipotentiaries,  Milenko 
Vesnitch,  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters; Dr.  Ante  Trumbitch,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Mr.  Costastojanovitch,  Min- 
ister of  Finance.  Having  exchanged  their 
credentials  of  full  power,  and  these  same  ber 
ing  recognized  as  valid,  they  have  come  to 
agreement  in  the  following  effect : 

The  Istrian  Boundaries 

ARTICLE  1— Between  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes  the  following  boundary  is  estab- 
lished: From  Mount  Pec  (at  an  altitude  of 
1,511  meters),  identical  with  the  three  fron- 
tiers of  Italy,  Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  as  far  as 
Mount  Jalovec  (2643),  a  line  is  to  be  fixed 
extending  generally  north  and  south,  passing 
through  2267  (Ponca).  From  Mount  Jalovec 
(2643),  a  line  which  follows  the  watershed 
between  the  Basin  of  the  Isonzo  and  that  of 
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Diagram  showing  the  waterfront  (A)  of  Fiume,  (B)  of  Susak,  with  the  railway  to  St. 
Peter  Junction  to  be  operated  by  Italy  and  that  to  Zagreb  or  Agram  by  Jugoslavia. 
The  former  most  easterly  harbor  of  Fiume,  the  Porto  Barros,  with  its  docks  built  on 
the  delta  of  the  Fiumara  or  Becina,  has  been  allotted  to  Jugoslavia,  which  fact  caused 
oyAnnunzio  to  protest  against  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  on  the  ground  that  Susak  (before 
the  war  merely  a  hamlet  of  Croatian  dock  laborers),  with  the  advantage  of  the  Porta 
Barros,  would  be  able  to  bring  about  the  commercial  rum  of  Fiume. 


the  Save,  from  Wachein  (Bohplj),  as  far  as 
the  northeastern  slopes  of  Mount  Mosic 
(1602),  touching-  the  elevation  2348  of  the 
Vogel,  2003  of  the  Lavsevica,  and  2086  of  the 
Kuk.  From  the  northeastern  slopes  of  Mount 
Mosic  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Porzen 
(1631),  a  line  is  to  be  fixed  extending  gen- 
erally north,  and  south.  From  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Mount  Porzen  (1631)  to  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Mount  Biegos  (1562)  a  line  is  to  be 
fixed  extending  generally  west  and  east, 
leaving  the  community  of  Dautcha  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
and  that  of  Novaak  to  Italy. 

From  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Biegos 
(1562)  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Davk 
(1050)  a  line  is  to  be  fixed  extending  gener- 
ally northeast,  then  southwest,  leaving  the 
communities  of  Loskowza,  Kopacnica,  and 
Zavedanel  to  the  Kingdom  ,of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  and  the  two  passes  of 
Podlanischam  to  Italy.  From  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Mount  Bavk  (1050)  directly  to  the 
west  of  the  community  of  Hotedrazica  a  line 
is  to  be  fixed  which  leaves  the  communities 
of  Javerjudol,  Ziri,  Opala,  Hievische,  Rvta, 
Hotendrazica  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  and  Mount  Prapretre 
(1006)  and  the  communities  of  Broenke,  Vred- 
nik,  Zavratec  and  Medwedjeberne  to  Italy. 
Thence  as  far  as  the  community  of  Zelse  a 
line  which,  from  Prua,  borders  on  the  west 
the  gully  running  along  the  highway,  Hote- 
drazica-Planina,  leaving  here  the  communi- 
ties of  Planina,  Unck,  Zelse  and  Rakek  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes. From  the  community  of  Zelse  Ca- 
branska  a  line  is  to  be  fixed  extending  gen- 
erally northwest,  which  at  first  lies  along 
the  eastern  bases  of  Mounts  Pomario  and 
Javornik  (1268),  leaving  the  communities  of 
Dolenia,  Vas,  Dolenje,  Jezero  and  Otok  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
and  the  hills  875,  93  and  963  to  Italy;  thence 
along  the  eastern  bases  of  Bicka  Gora  (1236) 
and  Plcea  Gora  (1967),  giving  to 'Italy  the 
community  of  Lescovo  Doline  and  the  cross- 
roads (912)  to  the  west  of  Skodnik  and  those 


(1146)  to  the  east  of  the  Crifi  (1239)  reaching 
Gadranska,  which  shall  remain  Italian  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  the  highway  running  along" 
the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Nevoso  from  Pes- 
cova  Dolina  to  Gadranska.  From  Gadranska 
to  Griza  (503)  a  line  is  to  be  fixed  extending- 
generally  northeast,  then  southwest,  passing 
to  the  east  of  Mount  Trestenico  (Trastenek, 
1243),  reaching  the  altitude  of  717  to  the 
southeast  of  Sukova,  passing  to  the  south  of 
Zidovie  (660),  then  to  the  east  of  Griza  (502), 
leaving  the  communities  of  Clana  and  Bresa 
to  Italy  and  that  of  Studena  to  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes. 

From  Tiza  (502)  to  the  confines  of  the  State 
of  Fiume  a  line  is  to  be  fixed  running  gen- 
erally north  and  south  until  it  joins  the 
Runa-Castua  highway,  half  way  between 
Jussici  and  Spincici,  following  the  said  high- 
way and,  circling  to  the  west,  the  communi- 
ties of  Miseri  and  Triaitici,  which  remain  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes, joins  the  Mattuglie-Castua  highway  at 
Mount  del  Bivio,  at  the  east  of  Mattuglie, 
meeting  thence  on  the  Fiume-Castua  road  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Free  State  of 
Fiume  precisely  at  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  community  of  Rubani  (the  cross  roads  of 
Carrareccia  and  Croce  di  Tomatici  at  about 
500  meters  to  the  south  of  the  junction  at  the 
west  of  Castua.)  However,  until  such  time 
as  the  Italian  territory  shall  be  systematized 
the  present  road  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  foregoing  highways  and  to  the  junction 
at  the  west  of  Castua  shall  be  fully  and 
freely  observed  by  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  as 
well    as    by   the    State    of   Fiume. 

Zara  and  the  Dalmatian  Islands 

ARTICLE  2— Zara  and  the  territory  desig- 
nated with  it  below  are  recognized  as  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Zara  terri- 
tory under  Italian  sovereignty  includes  the 
city  and  commune  taxed  as  Borgo  Erizzo 
(Cerno),  Boccagnazzo,  and  that  part  of  the 
taxed  commune  (part  of  Diolo)  set  off  by 
a   line  which,   leaving  the   sea  at  about   700 
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meters  to  the  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Diolo,  runs  due  north  as  far  as  the  eleva- 
tion 66  (Grux).  A  special  convention  shall 
decide  how  this  article  shall  be  executed  in 
so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  Commune  of 
Zara  and  its  relations  with  the  district  and 
the  Province  of  Dalmatia,  and  it  shall  regu- 
late the  mutual  relations  between  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  forming  part 
of  the  same  commune.  Here,  the  district 
and  province  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  shall  receive 
an  equitable  division  of  the  provincial  and 
communal  property  and  the  respective 
archives. 
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ARTICLE  3— In  the  same  manner  the 
Islands  of  Cherso  and  Lussin,  with  their 
islets  and  the  rocks  included  within  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Province  of  Istria,  are 
recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  to  the  extent  of  Italian  authority 
placed  over  them,  and  the  islands  of  Lagosta 
and  Pelagosta,  with  their  adjacent  islets, 
shall  be  administered  in  the  same  way.  All 
the  other  islands  which  belonged  to  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  are  rec- 
ognized as  forming  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,   Croats  and  Slovenes. 

Boundaries  of  the  State  of  Fiume 
ARTICLE  4— The  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes 
recognize  the  complete  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  State  of  Fiume  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  respect  it  forever.  The  State  of 
Fiume  is  established :  (a)  from  the  Corpus 
Separatum,  which  at  the  present  time  identi- 
fies the  area  of  the  city  and  district  of 
Fiume;  (b)  from  territory,  until  now  Istrian, 
demarked  as  follows:  on  the  north,  by  a 
line  to  be  fixed  which,  starting  exactly  at 
the  south  of  the  community  of  Castua,  joins 
the  boundary  of  the  Corpus  Separatum  on  the 
San  Mattia-Fiume  road,  leaving  the  com- 
munities of  Serdoci,  north  of  Mosti,  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 
and  leaving  to  the  State  of  Fiume  all  the 
highways  which,  north  of  the  railway 
through  Mattuglie  and  the  junction  at  an 
altitude  of  377  meters  to  the  west  of  Castua, 
lead  to  Rupa ;  on  the  west,  by  a  line  which 
from  Mattuglie  descends  to  the  sea  at 
Pronuca,  leaving  in  Italian  territory  the  rail- 
way station  and  community  of  Mattuglie. 

ARTICLE  5— The  limits  of  the  territories 
designated  in  the  preceding  articles  shall  be 
demarked  on  the  ground  by  boundary  com- 
missions, one  half  of  each  to  be  composed  of 
delegates  of  the  Kingdom  qf  Italy  and  one 
half  of  delegates  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  In  case  of  dis- 
agreement, the  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Switzerland  shall  be  invited  to  ar- 
bitrate, and  from  his  decision  there  can  be 
no  appeal.  In  order  to  give  clarity  and 
greater  exactitude  there  is  appended  to  th3 
present  treaty  a  map  on  the  scale  of  200 
miles  on  which  is  marked  out  the  extent  of 
the  boundaries  designated  in  Articles  1  and  4. 
ARTICLE  6— The  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes 
shall  call  together  a  conference  made  up  of 
technicians  and  experts  of  the  two  countries 
within  two  months  from  the  time  the  present 
treaty  goes  into  effect.  The  said  conference, 
within  the  shortest  possible  time,  must  lay 
before  the  two  Governments  specific  pro- 
posals on  all  the  projects  calculated  to  estab- 
lish the  most  cordial  economic  and  financial 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Italian  Citizens  in  Dalmatia 

ARTICLE    7— The    Kingdom    of    the    Serbs, 

Croats     an' .     Slovenes     proclaims     favorable 

recognition    of    the    Italian    citizens    and    of 
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Italian   interests   in   Dalmatia  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

1.  The  economic  concessions  made  by  the 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  the  States 
taken  over  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  to  Italian  organizations 
or  citizens,  who  were  enjoying  them  in  full 
legal  right  as  late  as  Nov.  12,  1920,  are  fully 
recognized,  the  Government  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  pledging  itself  to  main- 
tain all  the  obligations  assumed  by  former 
Governments. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes  agrees  that  the  Italians  belonging 
as  late  as  Nov.  13,  1918,  to  the  territory  of 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
which  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  peace  with 
Austria  and  with  Hungary  and  of  the  pres- 
ent treaty  is  recognized  as  forming  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes, shall  have  the  right  to  choose  Italian 
citizenship  within  one  year  after  the  present 
treaty  goes  into  effect,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  obligation  to  remove  their  homes 
from  the  territory  of  the  aforesaid  Kingdom. 
They  shall  preserve  the  free  use  of  their  own 
language  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
religion,  with  all  the  inherent  liberty  per- 
taining to  the  said  freedom. 

3.  The  doctorates  or  other  university  titles 
already  obtained  by  citizens  of  the  Kingdom 


of  Italy  shall  be  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  as 
valid  in  its  territory,  and  shall  carry  with 
them  professorial  privileges  equal  to  those 
derived  from  the  doctorates  and  titles  ob- 
tained at  the  higher  universities  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  and 
by  the  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  in  Italy. 

ARTtCLrE  8— In  the  interest  of  good  intel- 
lectual and  moral  relations  of  the  two  peo- 
ple the  two  Governments  shall  very  soon  or- 
ganize a  convention  which  shall  have  for  aim 
the  intensification  of  intimate  reciprocal  de- 
velopment of  educational  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

ARTICLE  9 — The  present  treaty  is  made 
in  two  copies,  one  in  Italian  and  one  in  Serbo- 
Croatian.  In  case  of  disagreement  the  Ital- 
ian text  shall  be  faithfully  adopted  as  the 
language  with  which  all  the  plenipotentiaries 
are  familiar.  In  pledge  of  which  the  afore- 
said plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  pres- 
ent  treaty. 

Done  at  Rapailo,   Nov.   12,   1920. 

GIOVANNI    GIOLITTI, 
CARLO    SFORZA, 
IVANOE    BONOMI, 
MILENKO  VESNITCH, 
ANTE  TRUMBITCH, 
COSTASTOJANOVITCH. 


GERMANY'S  REPARATION  EFFORTS 

Progress  Made   at   the!   Brussels   Conference — Industrial 
Gains   Amid    Dearth    of   Food — An    Enormous    Deficit 


EFFECTIVE  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many, through  the  breaking  up  of 
the  various  organizations  of  home 
guards,  self-defense  bodies  and  similar 
groups  promoted  by  the  reactionary 
forces  and  generally  covered  by  the  label 
"  Orgesch,"  continued  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  notes  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Entente  powers  and  the  Ger- 
man Government.  No  great  progress  was 
made  toward  an  agreement,  but  the  meet- 
ing of  the  allied  Premiers  scheduled  for 
Jan.  19  was  expected  to  find  some  way 
to  reduce  the  probabilities  of  a  recru- 
descence of  German  militarism  without 
occupying  the  Ruhr  coal  basin.  The 
French  Government  threatened  the  latter 
extreme  measure  in  case  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  home  guards  in  Bavaria  and 
East  Prussia  were  not  relieved  of  their 


It  was  officially  reporced  in  Berlin  on 
Dec.  26  that  the  German  Regular  Army 
had  been  reduced  to  100,000  officers  and 
men,  as  provided  for  in  the  Spa  agree- 
ment, and  a  Berlin  dispatch  of  Jan.  2  said 
that  there  were  only  90,000  in  actual 
service  and  that  the  armed  police  force 
was  below  its  authorized  strength  of 
150,000.  However,  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  a  note  handed  to  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Paris  on  Dec.  31,  said 
that  the  Control  Commission,  headed  by 
General  Nollet,  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
verify  such  a  reduction.  This  note  also 
reminded  the  Germans  of  their  non- 
fulfillment of  many  of  the  clauses  of  the 
disarmament  agreement  and  asked  for 
definite  action.  In  its  reply,  delivered  to 
the  French  Foreign  Office  on  Jan.  3,  the 
German  Government  reasserted  its  desire 
to  live  up  to  the  Spa  agreement.    It  de- 
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clared  that  the  security  police  no  longer 
existed,  and  averred  that  the  home 
guards  in  Bavaria  and  East  Prussia 
would  ultimately  be  disarmed. 

The  danger  of  Communist  troubles  in 
Bavaria  and  the  possibility  of  a  Bolshe- 
vist invasion  of  East  Prussia  have  re- 
peatedly served  as  excuses  for  the  delay 
in  disarming  the  reactionary  forces.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  and  Socialist 
elements  declare  that  the  "  Orgesch  "  is 
being .  maintained  and  increased  for  the 
purpose  of  either  bringing  back  a  mon- 
archy or  stamping  out  any  possible  re- 
volt by  the  workers.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  many  foreign  observers.  The 
miners  of  the  Ruhr  sent  a  delegation, 
headed  by  Deputy  Otto  Hue,  to  tell 
Chancellor  Fehrenbach,  on  Dec.  29,  that 
unless  the  menace  of  French  invasion 
due  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
"  Orgesch "  bands  in  Bavaria  were  re- 
moved through  immediate  action  by  the 
German  Government  to  compel  their  dis- 
armament, the  miners  would  tie  up  coal 
deliveries  to  Bavaria.  On  Jan.  8  a  Ber- 
lin dispatch  said  that,  as  nothing  had 
been  done  toward  disarming  the  home 
guards,  several  thousand  Ruhr  miners 
had  walked  out  as  the  first  step  toward 
making  good  their  threat. 

Answering  a  German  note  of  Dec.  28, 
protesting  against  a  demand  by  the  Con- 
trol Commission  for  the  dismantling  of 
fortresses  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
frontiers  of  Germany,  in  which  special 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  danger  of  a 
resumption  of  the  Russo-Polish  war,  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors  in  Paris  on  Jan. 
3  refused  to  accept  the  German  conten- 
tions, and  approved  the  Control  Com- 
mission's decisions.  Marshal  Foch's  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  German  disarm- 
ament, submitted  to  the  allied  Ambassa- 
dors on  Dec.  31,  stated  that  the  Germans 
had  surrendered  41,000  cannon,  29,000 
cannon  barrels,  163,000  machine  guns 
and  barrels,  and  2,800,000  rifles.  The 
German  note  of  Jan.  3  said  there  had 
been  handed  over  50,000  cannon,  5,000,- 
000  rifles,  60,000  machine  guns  and  20,- 
000  bomb  throwers.  This  discrepancy 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
note  referred  to  the  weapons  given  up 
by  the  civilian  population  and  destroyed, 


as  well  as  to  those  delivered  to  the  En- 
tente. 

At  the  conference  held  in  Brussels 
from  Dec.  16  to  21,  between  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  allied  powers  and 
of  Germany,  on  the  manner  of  making 
it  possible  for  Germany  to  pay  the 
reparations  due  her  former  enemies 
without  going  bankrupt,  considerable 
progress  appeared  to  have  been  made  to- 
ward working  out  a  plan,  based  upon  a 
total  indemnity  of  100,000,000,000  gold 
marks.  This  might  meet  the  approval  of 
the  subsequent  conferences  of  the  allied 
Premiers  and  the  members  of  the 
Reparations  Commission  which  are  to  fix 
the  definite  terms  and  amount  by  the 
first  of  next  May.  When  the  Brussels 
conference  was  adjourned  it  was  reported 
that  a  second  session  would  be  held  be- 
ginning Jan.  10.  Later  this  date  was 
cancelled,  at  the  request  of  the  German 
Government.  On  Jan.  11  it  was  reported 
from  Berlin  that  Peter  Klockner  and 
Herr  Voegler,  big  industrialists  con- 
nected with  the  Hugo  Stinnes  group,  had 
been  added  to  the  German  delegation, 
which  had  been  headed  at  the  first  ses- 
sion by  Rudolf  Havenstein,  President  of 
the  Reichsbank,  and  Carl  Bergmann  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

During  the  first  day's  meeting  the 
allied  representatives,  headed  by  Sir 
John  Bradbury  and  Lord  D'Abernon  for 
Great  Britain,  MM.  Seydoux  and  Cheys- 
son  for  France,  and  MM.  Delacroix  and 
Theunis  for  Belgium,  had  to  listen  to  a 
gloomy  description  of  Germany's  finan- 
cial and  economic  troubles  by  Herr 
Havenstein.  During  the  subsequent 
meetings,  however,  the  German  dele- 
gates seemed  to  cheer  up  a  little.  Ap- 
parently encouraged  by  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  allied  delegates,  they  said 
that  they  would  like  to  obtain  credits 
to  the  amount  of  3,000,000,000  gold 
marks  for  the  purchase  of  food  during 
the  coming  year  and  about  the  same  sum 
for  raw  materials.  Furthermore,  they 
wanted  the  liquidation  of  German  prop 
erty  held  abroad  to  cease  and  the  re 
maining  property,  as  well  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  that  already  sold,  to  be  made 
available  to  Germany  in  some  form.  All 
this  German  property  abroad  was  esti- 
mated at  22,000,000,000  gold  marks,  of 


as 
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which  a  section  valued  at  4,000,000,000 
marks  was  in  the  United  States.  The 
Germans  also  asked  approval  of  their 
request  to  the  Reparations  Commission 
that  no  more  shipping  be  surrendered 
by  them  and  that  some  of  that  already 
in  allied  hands  be  returned.  The  allied 
delegates  interrogated  the  Germans  on 
details  of  their  internal  administration 
and  made  suggestions  regarding  the  best 
way  of  cutting  down  German  govern- 
mental expenses  and  of  increasing  the 
production  of  goods  for  export.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  session  it  was  rumored 
that  the  allied  delegates  would  recom- 
mend material  concessions  in  return  for 
a  sincere  effort  by  Germany  to  live  up 
to  her  obligations. 

Following  a  sharp  protest  by  France 
at  Germany's  failure  to  make  the  Clear- 
ing House  payments  due  in  December  on 
balances  coming  to  allied  nationals  the 
Reparations  Commission  met  on  Jan.  6  to 
consider  the  matter.  Action  was  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  however,  through  the 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Berlin  saying  that  the  pay- 
ment would  be  made  by  Jan.  15.  The 
basis  of  the  German  complaints  regard- 
ing these  clearing  payments  was  given 
in  detail  in  a  note  sent  to  the  Reparations 
Commission  on  Dec.  16,  pointing  out  that 
the  system  of  monthly  payments  worked 
great  hardship  to  Germany,  especially 
when  the  rate  of  exchange  was  so  heavily 
against  her. 

On  Jan.  7  the  French  Government,  in 
answer  to  a  German  statement  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  500,000  tons 
of  coal  due  at  the  end  of  the  year  under 
the  Spa  agreement,  announced  that  it 
would  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  Reparations  Commission  announced 
on  Dec.  30  that  Germany  had  delivered 
29,453  tons  of  river  shipping  to  the 
Allies.  On  Jan.  8  Walker  D.  Hines, 
the  American  arbitrator  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  German  inland  shipping  under 
the  Peace  Treaty,  announced  that 
France  was  to  receive  13  ^  per  cent,  of 
Germany's  Rhine  fleet,  or  253,000  tons 
of  barges  and  tugs.  The  value  of  this 
shipping,    which    France   will    credit    to 


Germany  in  the  final  settlement  of 
reparations,  will  be  determined  by  Mr. 
Hines  after  a  hearing  on  Feb.  10,  when 
the  barges  and  tugs  will  be  definitely 
selected.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Hines  re- 
quired Germany  to  cede  to  France  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Fendel  Company, 
one  of  the  leading  Rhine  navigation  con- 
cerns. He  also  awarded  to  France  a 
small  series  of  port  installations  at  Rot- 
terdam belonging  to  the  Badische  Com- 
pany, a  German  corporation. 

On  Christmas  Day  Denmark  paid  65,- 
000,000  gold  marks  ($15,470,000)  to  the 
Reparations  Commission  in  fulfillment  of 
the  conditions  of  the  annexation  of  Sles- 
vig.  This  sum  was  credited  to  Germay 
as  part  of  the  final  indemnity. 

The  eleven  Junker  airplanes  consigned 
to  the  United  States,  but  held  up  in  Ham- 
burg by  the  Allied  Commission  for  the 
Control  of  German  Air  Navigation  on 
the  ground  that  Germany  had  not  sur- 
rendered all  her  military  air  material, 
were  ordered  released,  according  to  a  Ger- 
man official  announcement  on  Dec.  17. 
The  Control  Commission  decided  that  the 
airplanes  were  purely  commercial  craft, 
not  covered  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  A 
Paris  report  of  Jan.  8,  giving  alleged  de- 
tails of  Marshal  Foch's  report  on  dis- 
armament, asserted  that,  while  the  Ger- 
mans had  surrendered  13,000  airplanes 
and  hydroplanes,  or  92  per  cent,  of  their 
total,  and  16,822  airplane  motors,  or  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  Control  Com- 
mission had  discovered  the  existence  of 
hidden  stocks,  including  7,930  airplane 
motors,  281  airplanes  and  many  parts. 
Other  violations  of  the  peace  terms  were 
noted. 

While  the  financial  status  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  continued  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  many  industrial  and  bank- 
ing concerns  showed  signs  of  great  pros- 
perity by  declaring  big  dividends  and  in- 
creasing their  capitalization.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  Dr.  Wirth, 
Minister  of  Finance,  predicted  that  by 
April  1  the  total  German  debt  would 
amount  to  at  least  328,000,000,000  paper 
marks,  due  to  the  constantly  increasing 
operating  deficit  of  the  Government. 
This  deficit  will  be  raised  some  4,000,- 
000,000  marks  a  year  through  the  com- 
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promise  agreement  reached  early  in 
January  between  the  Government  and 
the  representatives  of  the  railroad  men 
who  had  threatened  to  defy  the  State 
and  go  on  strike  if  their  demands  for  a 
wage  raise  of  about  6,000,000,000  a  year 
were  not  granted.  The  new  wage  scale, 
which  is  almost  sure  to  be  approved  by 
the  Government  and  the  unions,  will 
bring  the  railroad  deficit  up  to  about  20,- 
000,000,000  marks  annually,  unless  other 
expenses  are  cut  and  revenues  increased. 
Even  under  the  new  rates  the  average 
railroad  employe  will  receive  less  than 
the  18,000  marks  a  year  estimated  to  be 
the  minimum  necessary  to  support  a 
family  of  four. 

On  Dec.  31  the  Reichsbank  held  1,091,- 
636  marks  in  gold,  against  a  note  circu- 
lation of  68,745,000,000.  At  the  end  of 
1919  the  figures  were  1,089,499  and  35,- 
698,359,000,  respectively.  In  its  final  ses- 
sion on  Dec.  18,  before  adjourning  to 
Jan.  19,  the  Reichstag  passed,  against 
the  opposition  of  the  German  National- 
ists, an  amendment  to  the  national  sacri- 
fice tax  law.  This  provided  for  speeding 
up  the  first  payments  of  this  tax,  which 
is  spread  over  thirty  years. 

The  process  of  combining  German  in- 
dustries into  trusts  continued  apace.  One 
of  the  most  important  fusions  was  that 
of  the  Phoenix  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
with  the  Zollverein  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  former  increasing  its  capital 
by  30,000,000  marks  to  136,000,000  in 
order  to  buy  up  the.  latter.  The  com- 
bined coal  resources  of  the  trust  are  put 
at  1,600,000,000  tons.  A  comparison  of 
the  prices  on  the  Berlin  Stock  Exchange 
of  the  shares  of  thirty-one  leading  con- 
cerns on  Dec.  31  showed  gains  of  from 
50  to  615  per  cent,  over  those  of  Dec.  31, 
1918.  The  average  in  the  banking  group 
was  63  per  cent.,  in  the  dye  company 
group  100,  in  the  electric  company  group 
200  and  in  the  coal  and  iron  group  250. 
Of  course  this  rise  was  somewhat  offset 
by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  paper 
mark  during  the  last  two  years.  The  net 
profits  of  the  Krupp  Company  for  the 


fiscal  year  were  reported  as  79,500,000 
marks,  all  made  on  the  manufacture  of 
implements  of  peace,  instead  of  war, 
none  of  the  latter  having  been  produced 
during  the  year,  according  to  the  com- 
pany's report.  Germany's  foreign  trade 
continued  to  pick  up  slowly,  and  some 
of  the  banks  specializing  in  that  branch 
declared  high  dividends.  Domestic  trade 
remained  dull,  with  hardly  any  animation 
shown  during  the  holiday  period.  On 
Jan.  8  a  Berlin  dispatch  told  of  a  50  per 
cent,  cut  in  prices  in  many  of  the  de- 
partment stores,  which  was  responded  to 
by  a  revival  of  interest  by  the  buying 
public.  The  number  of  unemployed 
drawing  Government  allowances  in- 
creased about  15,000  in  the  first  half  of 
December,  bringing  the  total  to  365,000. 

The  food  situation  showed  no  improve- 
ment, and  an  order  issued  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  on  Dec.  15  to  the  Food 
Office  authorities  to  use  force  in  com- 
pelling the  agrarians  to  turn  in  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  their  grain  to  insure 
the  cities'  food  ration  until  Spring  ap- 
peared to  meet  with  little  success.  On 
Jan.  7  the  American  Quakers  were  re- 
ported as  feeding  600,000  children  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  and  beginning  to  serve 
one  hot  meal  a  day  to  30.000  students  in 
thirty  universities. 

Two  Germans  of  world-wide  note  died 
during  the  period.  Dr.  Theobald  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg,  former  Chancellor 
and  author  of  the  famous  "  scrap  of 
paper "  declaration  in  the  Reichstag, 
passed  away  on  Jan.  1  as  the  result  of 
an  acute  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  was 
64  years  old.  When  ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm 
heard  of  Bethmann's  death  he  remarked 
that  the  deceased  was  <;  a  noble  person- 
age," and  sent  a  magnificent  wreath  to 
be  placed  on  the  coffin.  On  Dec.  26,  Karl 
Rudolf  Legien,  head  of  the  German 
Trade  Union  Federation  and  Majority 
Socialist  member  of  the  Reichstag,  died 
at  the  age  of  60  years.  Legien  was  one 
of  the  leading  union  backers  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  during  the  war.  Presi- 
dent Ebert  headed  the  mourners  at  his 
funeral. 


NEW  FRENCH  CABINET'S  PROBLEMS 


Downfall    of   the    Leygues    Ministry    Caused   by    Weak 
Reparation    Policy — New    Cabinet    Headed    by    Briand 


FRANCE  began  the  new  year  under 
the  good  auspices  afforded  by  favor- 
able harvests,  a  temporarily  abun- 
dant coal  supply  and  a  certain  amount 
of  progress  in  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial restoration  of  the  devastated  areas. 
The  young  men  of  France,  and  also  their 
families,  were  rejoicing  over  the  pros- 
pect that  within  a  year  the  period  of 
military  service  would  be  reduced  from 
three  years  to  eighteen  months. 

The  German  bogy,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  project  its  dark  shadow  over 
the  French  soul,  and  the  twin  questions 
of  disarmament  and  reparation  kept 
both  the  people  and  the  Government 
anxious.  In  respect  to  reparations,  par- 
ticularly, the  national  sentiment  grew 
impatient,  and  this  was  reflected,  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  in 
the  attacks  made  on  the  weak  Leygues 
Ministry,  culminating  finally  in  its  over- 
throw. "  Germany  must  pay!  "  and 
"  Germany  must  disarm !  "  became  the 
slogans  of  the  hour.  This  was  the  policy 
of  Miller  and,  who  had  chosen  Leygues 
because  he  believed  that  the  latter  would 
work  for  its  execution  successfully.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken,  but  in  forming  a 
new  Ministry  the  President  was  still 
guided  by  the  principle  on  which  he  had 
insisted  when  elected  to  the  Presidency — 
the  Premier  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
President.  The  policy  toward  Germany 
was  Millerand's  policy,  and  he  intended 
that  it  should  be  followed. 

"When  the  Leygues  Ministry  fell  on 
Jan.  12  Millerand's  first  abortive  selec- 
tion of  Raoul  Peret,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  fill  the  post 
of  Premier,  was  characteristic.  Peret 
was  an  expert  on  the  question  of 
German  reparations,  on  which  the 
whole  financial  and  economic  situa- 
tion of  France  depended.  Despite  the 
optimism  of  the  retiring  Minister  of 
Finance,  Francois  Marsal,  French  fi- 
nances were  in  a  desperate  condition, 
largely  because  of  Germany's  failure  to 


pay  for  the  damage  she  had  wrought. 
And  when  Peret  failed  in  his  attempts 
to  form  an  acceptable  Cabinet,  the 
French  President  chose  Aristide  Briand 
(Jan.  16),  several  times  French  Premier, 
and  noted  for  his  insistence  on  repara- 
tions, to  assume  the  task. 

Both  Leygues  and  Marsal,  summing 
up  the  results  of  the  previous  year,  had 
declared  themselves  satisfied.  But  the 
French  Nationalists  were  not  satisfied, 
either  with  the  results  attained  or  with 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  shown  Ger- 
many in  the  matter  of  payment.  The 
cost  of  living  had  grown,  with  industrial 
depression,  to  alarming  proportions. 
Unemployment  was  rife  and  the  work  of 
rehabilitation  in  the  devastated  area  was 
being  crippled.  The  financial  situation, 
despite  all  optimism,  was  desperate. 
Germany  must  be  made  to  pay.  Alarmed 
by  the  results  of  the  Senatorial  elections, 
which  showed  a  swing  to  the  Left,  the 
Nationalist  leaders  in  the  Senate  con- 
centrated their  attacks  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  coming  dissolution  of  the  Leygues 
Ministry,  indeed,  had  been  heralded  by 
the  split  in  this  Cabinet  brought  about 
by  the  resignation  of  Andre  Lefevre,  the 
Minister  of  War,  who  resigned  rather 
than  consent  to  the  new  army  bill,  which 
favored  reduction  of  the  period  of  mili- 
tary service.  M.  Lefevre,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Flaminius  Raiberti,  harangued 
the  Senate  passionately  on  the  question 
of  German  armaments,  which  he  declared 
to  be  secretly  in  process  of  formation. 
The  attitude  of  his  successor,  however, 
who  replied  to  Lefevre,  was  wholly  re- 
assuring. M.  Raiberti  promised  that 
energetic  measures  would  be  taken  to 
enforce  the  treaty.  Occupation  of  Ger- 
man territory  had  been  provided  for,  he 
said,  in  the  event  that  Germany  failed 
to  meet  her  obligations,  and  his  first 
act  as  Minister  of  War  had  been  to  write 
to  Marshal  Foch  on  the  subject.  The 
new  Minister's  plans,  however,  were  ren- 
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dered  vain  by  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
Leygues  Ministry.  Attacks  had  been 
multiplying  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
last  days  of  December,  not  only  on  the 
Premier's  German  policy,  but  also  on  his 
domestic  policy  as  regarded  Bolshevist 
propaganda  and  Monarchist  plots. 

Before  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
office,  M.  Leygues  had  declared  for  a 
policy  of  close  co-operation  with  Great 
Britain.  In  the  latter  half  of  December 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  held  a 
three  days'  conference  with  Lloyd  George 
and  Count  Sforza  of  Italy  on  various 
matters  of  foreign  allied  policy,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  new  situation 
caused  by  the  overthrow  of  Venizelos  in 
Greece  and  the  Near  East.  At  the  first 
session  a  note  of  warning  to  Greece,  in 
the  event  that  she  decided  by  a  plebiscite 
for  Constantine's  return,  was  drafted. 
That  warning  proved  nothing  but  "  a 
scrap  of  paper,"  so  far  as  its  effect  upon 
the  final  result  was  concerned. 

A  more  tangible  result  was  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  signed  by  M. 
Leygues  and  Lord  Hardinge  on  Dec.  24, 
delimiting  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
zone  in  Syria  with  the  British  zone  in 
Palestine,  including  the  water  privileges 
of  the  Syrian-Palestine  border,  and  the 
rights  of  the  railway  connecting  the 
British  spheres  with  the  Mediterranean 
over  Franco-Syrian  territory.  Leygues's 
Syrian  policy  remained  firm.  "  I  will 
never  evacuate  Syria,"  he  declared  on 
Dec.  20  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  French  Senate.  Cilicia, 
however,  would  be  evacuated  under 
Turkish  guarantees  that  the  Armenians 
established  there  would  not  be  perse- 
cuted. 

The  Leygues  Cabinet  fell  on  Jan.  12, 
after  the  Premier  received  an  adverse 
vote  of  463  to  125.  The  action  of  the 
Chamber  came  on  the  second  day  of  the 
new  session,  following  the  Christmas 
holidays.  No  fewer  than  six  interpella- 
tions were  scheduled  on  the  financial, 
agricultural,  German  and  British  poli- 
cies of  the  Government.  Great  dissatis- 
faction of  constituents,  as  observed  by  the 
Deputies  on  their  visits  home,  was  com- 
bined with  the  attacks  of  prominent  men, 
notably  that  of  ex-President  Poincare  in 


the  Matin  of  Jan.  3,  declaring  that  noth- 
ing had  been  done  in  the  previous  year  to 
secure  from  Germany  the  vast  sums 
which  France  needed  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  nation.  A  demand  for  positive 
action  made  by  M.  Peret,  who  was  sub- 
sequently asked  to  form  a  new  Cabinet, 
was  enthusiastically  applauded.  M.  Ley- 
gues rose  to  ask  that  the  interpellations 
be  deferred  till  after  Jan.  19,  on  the 
ground  that  he  wished  to  go  to  the 
Conference  on  Reparations  with  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Government.  Several 
Deputies  at  once  demanded  an  imme- 
diate discussion,  and  M.  Bonnevay,  a 
former  supporter  of  the  Government, 
pointed  out  that  the  Government's  policy 
must  be  settled  before  the  conference 
met,  in  order  to  ensure  a  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  grave  problems  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  Brussels.  The  vote  of  lack  of 
confidence  followed.  M.  Leygues's  resig- 
nation was  handed  in  that  night,  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  Briand  Cabinet 
followed  in  due  course. 

A  striking  illustration  of  French  hos- 
tility to  Bolshevist  propaganda  was 
given  on  Jan.  13,  when  the  Eleventh 
Court  of  Correction  ordered  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor,  following  a  trial  of  the  leading 
radical  members  of  the  organization  for 
subversive  action  begun  on  Dec.  16  of 
the  previous  year,  and  culminating  in 
the  May  Day  strikes.  The  dissolution 
was  ordered  because  of  the  general  rail- 
road strike  in  May,  1920,  called  with 
the  intention  of  forcing  the  Government 
to  nationalize  the  railroads  and  to  soviet- 
ize  the  management.  It  was  shown  that 
this  had  been  merely  preliminary  to  a 
whole  program  to  sovietize  the  Govern- 
ment. The  labor  leaders  declared  that 
they  would  file  an  appeal.  Leon  Jou- 
haux,  President  of  the  Confederation, 
and  other  officers,  were  sentenced  to  a 
nominal  fine. 

Figures  given  out  by  Louis  Mourier, 
the  new  Director  of  Public  Assistance, 
on  Dec.  30,  showed  that  the  war  had 
reduced  France's  population  by  4,000,000. 
The  Government  was  taking  active  step  ^ 
to  encourage  increased  population.  The 
Congress  of  Family  Associations  held  at 
Lille  toward  the  beginning  of  December 
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was  occupied  wholly  with  this  problem. 
Official  figures  given  out  showed  that 
marriage  was  gaining,  and  that  births 
had  increased  considerably  during  1920 


in  the  various  departments.  This  last 
increase  was  said  to  be  due — at  least  in 
part — to  the  Government's  official  en- 
couragement of  large  families. 


THE  HORTHY  REGIME  IN  HUNGARY 


Arbitrary    Acts    of    the    "  White "    Government    at 
Budapest — Death  Sentences  for  Bela  Kun's  Leaders 

[Period   Ended   Jan.    15,    1921] 


AFTER  a  trial  that  lasted  more  than 
six  months  the  spedal  court  of  law 
sitting  in  the  case  of  the  ten  people's 
commissaries  of  the  Bela  Kun  Govern- 
ment announced  its  judgment  on  Dec.  28. 
All  the  defendants  were  found  guilty  of 
lese-majeste,  of  sedition,  of  murder  and 
of  counterfeiting  currency.  Charles 
Vantus,  Desider  Bokanyi,  Dr.  Peter 
Agoston  and  Joseph  Haubrich  received 
death  sentences;  Frank  Bajaki,  Anton 
Dovcsak,  George  Nyisztor,  Dr.  Henry 
Kalmar,  Joseph  Kelen  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Szabados  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  Each  defendant  was 
also  fined  1,000  kronen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Szabados,  upon  whom  a  fine 
of  4,000  kronen  was  imposed. 

Although  not  unexpected,  the  severity 
of  these  sentences  aroused  an  echo  all 
over  Europe,  and  protects  signed  by 
many  prominent  British,  French,  Italian, 
German,  Austrian  and  Scandinavian  poli- 
ticians, writers  and  artists,  came  pour- 
ing in.  Newspapers  such  as  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  London  Daily  News, 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  Poiitiken,  Dagcns 
Nyheter,  the  Socialdemokraten  of  Copen- 
hagen and  of  Stockholm  pointed  out 
editorially  that  the  change  of  murder 
brought  against  Agoston,  Haubrich, 
Vantus  and  Bokanyi  was  absolutely  un- 
founded; that  it  was  preposterous  to 
make  these  men  responsible  for  the  death 
of  counter-revolutionaries  killed  by  Red 
troops  in  open  combat;  that  the  four 
commissaries,  who  were  not  Communists 
but  Social  Democrats,  represented  the 
moderating  influence  within  Bela  Kun's 
Government,  and  that  Agoston,  for  in- 
stance, had  actually  done  his  utmost  to 


mitigate  the  Red  regime  and  to  save  the 
lives  of  certain  counter-revolutionaries. 
Equally  preposterous,  some  of  these 
newspapers  pointed  out,  was  the  charge 
of  forgery — no  individual  responsibility 
could  be  fixed  on  the  accused  men  for 
the  issuance  of  paper  money,  and  even  if 
their  collaboration  could  be  established 
they  would  have  done  merely  what  all 
the  Central  European  Governments  have 
been  doing  for  several  years.  An  appeal 
signed  by  men  like  Arthur  Henderson, 
G.  B.  Shaw,  Sidney  Webb,  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, Anatole  France,  Romain  Rolland, 
George  Brandes,  Hjalmar  Branting,  ex- 
Premier  Tusar  of  Czechoslovakia  and  cx- 
President  Seitz  of  Austria  was  addressed 
to  the  Hungarian  Government,  protest- 
ing against  the  methods  of  the  trial  and 
advising  amnesty.  Ex-Premier  Branting 
of  Sweden,  in  his  newspaper,  the  Social- 
demokraten  of  Stockholm,  demanded  that 
the  Scandinavian  Governments  should 
break  off  all  relations  with  the  Horthy 
regime. 

Much  more  effective  than  these  mani- 
festations was  the  ultimatum  addressed 
by  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  Tch:t- 
cherin,  to  the  Budapest  Foreign  Ooffice, 
announcing  that  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment would  treat  a  number  of  Hun- 
garian officers  of  aristocratic  birth 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  peo- 
ple's commissaries  were  treated  at  Buda- 
pest. The  list  of  these  officers  included 
Count  Karolyi,  Count  Szechenyi,  Baron 
Pronay  and  a  relative  of  the  dreaded 
terrorist  chieftain,  Lieutenant  Hejjas. 
Negotiations  between  Budapest  and 
Moscow  were  opened,  and  as  a  result  a 
Budapest  cable,  dated  Jan.  15,  announced 
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that  the  death  sentences  of  the  four 
commissaries  had  been  commuted  by 
Regent  Horthy. 

The  Governmental  crisis  that  had  been 
dragging  on  for  more  Than  six  weeks 
was  settled  in  the  middle  of  December 
by  the  reappointment  of  Count  Paul 
Teleki  as  Prime  Minister.  Some  surprise 
was  caused  by  the  inclusion  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Roland  Hegediis,  a  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  a  noted 
Legitimist  politician,  as  Minister,  of 
Finance.  Mr.  Hegediis  announced  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  reconstruction,  which, 
however,  was  received  skeptically  by  the 
Vienna  press. 

The  developments  in  the  Republic  of 
Baranya,  founded  under  Jugoslav  pro- 
tection by  the  Hungarian  population  of 
the  City  of  Pecs,  continue  to  cause  un- 
easiness at  Budapest.  To  avoid  being 
turned  over  to  the  Horthy  regime  the 
people  of  Pecs  established  their  own 
Government  and  asked  the  Belgrade  ad- 
ministration to  protect  the  new  State  by 
not  withdrawing  its  army  of  occupation. 
A  former  Nationalist  leader  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament,  Martin  Lovaszy,  who 
during  the  Karolyi  regime  and  under 
Communism  had  been  counted  among  the 
active  counter-revolutionists,  and  who 
had  occupied  a  Cabinet  post  in  the 
"  White  "  Government  of  Stephen  Fried- 
rich,  addressed  a  public  meeting  at  Pecs 
bitterly  attacking  the  Horthy  Govern- 
ment and  declaring  that  the  future  well- 
being  of  Hungary  demanded  instant 
action  by  all  patriots  for  the  overturn 
of  the  White  terror.  Coming  as  it  did 
from  a  prominent  conservative  politician, 
this  denunciation  of  Horthy's  methods 
was  regarded  as  a  battle  cry  of  the  re- 
sponsible element  of  o?d  school  Hun- 
garian statesmen  and  the  beginning  of  a 
process  of  crystallization  that  will  unite 
the  best  factors  in  Hungarian  public  life 
with  the  Karolyist  Republican  exiles  in 
an  active  campaign  against  the  White 
regime. 

Great  importance  was  attached  in 
Vienna  and  the  capitals  of  the  succes- 
sion States  to  the  visit  in  Belgrade  and 
Bucharest  of  Professor  Oscar  Jaszi,  in- 
tellectual leader  of  the  exiled  Magyar 
Democrats  and  Republicans  and  a  Min- 


ister in  Count  Karolyi's  Government. 
Jaszi  went  to  the  two  capitals  in  order  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  between 
Jugoslav  and  Rumanian  political  circles 
and  the  Magyar  democracy.  He  told  of 
his  trip  in  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  Becsi  Magyar  Ujsag,  organ  of  the 
bourgeois  exiles  at  Vienna.  He  reiterated 
his  old  conviction  that  the  future  of 
Magyar  democracy  was  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  friendship  of  the  sur- 
rounding peoples,  and  declared  that 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  co-opera- 
tion had  penetrated  the  political  circles 
of  the  Little  Entente  capitals.  His  re- 
ception there  by  leading  politicians  was 
most  cordial,  and  it  was  believed  that 
negotiations  between  him  and  the  Little 
Entente  statesmen  wouli  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  immediate  devel- 
opments in  Danubian  politics. 


THEOBALD  VON  BETHMANN  HOLLWEG 
Former  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire 

The  famous  German  statesman  who  coined 
the  "scrap  of  paper"  phrase,  and  who,  as 
Imperial  Chancellor,  stood  in  the  limelight 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  died 
of  pneumonia  on  his  estate  near  Berlin  on 
Jan.  1,  1921,  at  the  age  of  64. 


DESPERATE  SITUATION  OF  AUSTRIA 

New  Republic,   Bankrupt,  Asks  for  Rule  by  an  Inter- 
allied Commission — First   Federal   President  Inaugurated 

[Period  Ended   Jan.   15,    1921] 


THE  National  Council  and  the  Federal 
Council,  assembled  in  joint  session 
on  Dec.  9,  elected  Dr.  Michael  Hain-' 
isch,  the  first  Constitutional  President  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Austria.  The 
decision  was  reached  after  protracted 
inter-party  negotiations,  and  a  majority 
was  obtained  only  after  five  ballots  had 
been  taken.  Dr.  Hainisch,  who  received 
129  votes  of  the  Christian  Socialists  and 
Pan-Germans,  was  fought  by  the  Social 
Democrats,  whose  candidate,  Dr.  Seitz, 
the  former  Provisional  President,  got 
85  votes.  Three  blank  ballots  were  re- 
turned. 

Dr.  Hainisch  is  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  German-speaking  coun- 
tries as  a  publicist  and  sociologist.  He 
belongs  to  no  party,  though  he  was  ac- 
tive at  one  time  in  the  Austrian  Social 
Democratic  movement.  In  1892  he 
founded  a  society  on  the  model  of  the 
English  Fabian  organization,  for  re- 
search into  social  and  economic  subjects. 
He  comes  of  a  well-to-do  upper  middle 
class  family;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Marianne 
Hainisch,  had  been  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  woman  suffrage  in  Austria. 

On  his  appearance  before  the  joint 
session,  the  new  Federal  President  was 
loudly  acclaimed.  He  then  took  his 
oath  of  office,  as  follows: 

I  solemnly  vow  to  observe  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  republic,  and  to 
fulfill  my  duty  according  to  my  best 
ability  and  conscience. 

The  tremendous  difficulties  facing  the 
Austrian  State  in  the  economic  field — 
the  low  rate  of  exchange  that  has  ren- 
dered importation  and  the  resumption  of 
industry  impossible,  and  the  actual  star- 
vation level  to  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  has  been  reduced — re- 
sulted, on  Jan.  11,  in  a  remarkable  step. 
According  to  a  report  which  reached  The 
London  Times  from  Berlin,  the  Austrian 
Government  had  addressed  a  note  to  the 


Entente  powers  saying  that  it  was  at  the 
end  of  its  resources  and  could  not  con- 
tinue any  longer.  The  note  ended  by 
saying  that  the  Austrian  Government 
was  ready  to  retire  on  Jan.  15,  and  to 
place  the  administration  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission. 

The  conviction  of  Colonel  Gustav 
Wolff,  editor  of  the  military  weekly 
Staatswehr,  came  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
revelations  by  the  Social  Democratic 
press  regarding  a  widespread  monarchist 
plot  directed  and  financed  from  Buda- 
pest. The  Staatswehr,  a  royalist  and 
anti-Semitic  organ,  read  mostly  by  ex- 
officers  and  parading  the.  Hapsburg 
colors,  gold  and  black,  on  its  front  page, 
is  one  of  the  publications  whose  connec- 
tions with  Horthy's  Foreign  Office  were 
exposed  by  the  Arbeiter-Zeitung.  Sev- 
eral months  prior  to  these  disclosures, 
and  following  the  murder  of  two  Social 
Democratic  editors  by  the  White  Terror- 
ists at  Budapest,  Colonel  Wolff  pub- 
lished an  article  in  his  paper  openly 
calling  upon  loyal  officers  and  soldiers 
to  assassinate  Deputy  Karl  Leuthner, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Arbeiter-Zei- 
tung, who  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
during  the  war  by  his  anti-militarist  at- 
titude. A  charge  of  incitement  to  mur- 
der was  brought  against  Colonel  Wolff, 
who  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
three  months*  imprisonment. 

Vienna  and  Berlin  newspapers  re- 
ported that  Hungary  was  preparing  to 
resist  the  surrender  of  West  Hungary  to 
Austria,  as  provided  in  the  treaties  of 
Trianon  and  St.  Germain.  According 
to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  the  Austrian 
Government  had  documents  in  its  posses- 
sion proving  that  Hungary  had  mobilized 
a  large  army  on  the  Austrian  frontier 
and  was  preparing  to  invade  Austrian 
territory. 


THE  RAND  MONUMENT  OVER  THE  "  TRENCH  OF  THE  BAYONETS  "  AT  VERDUN,  ERECTED 
BY  AN  AMERICAN  AT  A  COST  OF  500,000  FRANCS 


THE  TRENCH  OF  THE  BAYONETS" 


rpHE  monument  erected  to  preserve  the 
*  famous  "  Tranchee  des  Bai'onettes  " 
(Trench  Of  the  Bayonets)  was  consecrat- 
at  Verdun,  North  France,  on  Dec.  8,  1920. 
In  this  trench  of  the  former  battlefield 
were  entombed  a  battalion  of  French  sol- 
diers in  June,  1916.  Bayonets  projecting 
from  the  soil  gave  rise  to  the  report,  ac- 
cepted by  the  French  Government  as  au- 
thentic, that  half  a  hundred  soldiers, 
while  fighting  heroically,  were  suddenly 
buried  alive  by  a  shell  explosion,  still 
holding  their  bayoneted  guns,  which  were 
afterward  found  protruding  from  the  soil 
at  this  blood-stained  spot.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  this  version  that  a  gift  of  500,- 
000  francs  was  made  by  George  F.  Rand 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  over  the  trench  to  commem- 
orate a  dramatic  and  sublime  episode  of 
the  great  struggle.  The  donor  was  killed 
in  an  airplane  accident  in  England  last 
December,  but  his  desires  were  carried 
out  by  his  son. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  were  sim- 
ple, but  impressive.  President  Miller- 
and,  surrounded  by  high  officials,  includ- 
ing Marshals  Foch  and  Joffre,  took  part 
in  the  exercises.  Hugh  C.  Wallace, 
American  Ambassador  to  France,  made 
the  presentation  address.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  President,  who  told 
the  story  of  the  Bayonet  Trench  as  it 
had  been  officially  accepted.  He  eulo- 
gized in  moving  words  the  heroism  of 
the  French  poilu,  who  "  made  it  possible 
to  hold  out  and  to  endure  to  the  hour 


when  the  word  that  will  stand  as  the 
final  verdict  in  history  was  heard  from 
across  the  Atlantic."  He  paid  tribute  to 
the  United   States,  and   said: 

Standing  before  the  grave  of  French 
soldiers  buried  alive  under  arms  in  the 
sublime  sacrifice,  before  the  monument 
erected  over  this  tomb  by  the  piety  of 
their  American  brothers  in  arms,  let  us 
call  to  mind  the  sacred  oath  of  the  men  of 
Lafayette's  and  Washington's  day.  The 
alliance  of  France  and  the  United  States 
will  never  fail  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
civilization. 

On  the  eve  of  the  dedication  of  the 
monument,  an  entirely  new  version  of  the 
episode  was  given  by  one  of  the  surviv- 
ing members  of  the  company  which  was 
entombed.  This  new  witness  was  Lieu- 
tenant Polimann,  now,  as  before  the  war, 
a  priest  in  charge  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Bar-le-Duc.  Lieut.  Polimann 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Third  Company  on  June  11,  1916.  All 
the  officers  of  this  company  had  been 
killed.  His  orders  were  to  fight  to  the 
death,  and  to  yield  no  ground.  For 
twenty-four  hours  his  men  held  out,  sur- 
viving three  fierce  attacks  from  the  di- 
rection ox  Duaumont.  Lieutenant  Poli- 
mann, seeing  that  the  Germans  were 
preparing  a  new  attack,  signaled  for  an 
artillery  barrage.  Despite  this  aid  the 
men,  exhausted,  decimated,  and  without 
supplies,  could  do  no  more,  and  the  sur- 
vivors, including  the  Lieutenant,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Fifty-seven  of  their 
dead  comrades  lay  in  the  trench,  which, 
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undermined  by  shell  fire,  collapsed  and 
buried  them.  The  narrator's  theory  is 
that  the  Germans,  wishing  to  mark  the 
spot,  planted  each  man's  rifle  upright  in 
the  trench,  so  that  only  the  bayonet  pro- 


jected above  the  soil.  This  new  version 
merely  changes  one  detail  of  the  original 
account,  and  in  no  way  impairs  the 
sublimity  of  the  action  which  the  monu- 
ment .commemorates. 


COMMUNIST  PLOTS  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Bolshevist  Terrorism  Soon  Suppressed  Among  Bohemian 
Workmen — Threat  of  Invasion  From  Hungary  Frustrated 


A  SERIES  of  grave  riots,  involving 
street  fights  between  the  military 
and  workers,  grew  out  of  the  feud 
between  the  Right  and  Left  Wings  of  the 
Czech  Socialist  movement.  The  feud 
started  when  the  left  or  Communist 
Wing  took  forcible  possession  of  the  of- 
fice building  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  and  the  plant  of  Pravo  Lidu,  the 
party  organ.  The  Right  Wing  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  courts  to  recover 
the  property  and  obtained  a  decree  of 
eviction  against  the  Communists.  They 
refused  to  leave  the  building,  and  when 
the  police  appeared  on  the  scene  to  carry 
out  the  decree  they  were  received  by  a 
volley  of  stones  and  other  missiles  from 
behind  barricades  erected  by  the  Com- 
munists. After  a  fight  resulting  in  sev- 
eral casualties  on  both  sides  the  Com- 
munists were  dislodged. 

Next  day  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  called  a  general  strike. 
The  order  was  obeyed  only  sporadically, 
in  some  suburbs  of  Prague,  in  Reichen- 
berg,  Brunn  (Brno),  Goding,  Znaim  and 
in  the  foundry  and  mine  district  of  Klad- 
no,  the  centre  of  the  Czech  Bolshevist 
movement.  The  managers  of  the  Right 
Wing  and  the  leaders  of  the  trade  unions 
issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon  the 
workers  to  refrain  from  joining  the 
strike.  In  several  important  districts, 
such  as  Pilsen  and  Mahrisch-Ostrau,  this 
appeal  was  successful;  in  others  it  mere- 
ly egged  on  the  Communists,  who  be- 
gan to  attack  the  Right  Wingers  and 
those  workers  generally  who  refused  to 
strike. 

In  several  places  bloody  fighting  took 
place    between    the    two   factions.      The 


Communists  even  resisted  the  legionaries 
sent  by  the  Government  to  quell  the 
riots,  and  some  of  the  radical  leaders 
began  to  talk  of  a  revolutionary  attack 
on  Prague  itself  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Soviet  Government.  In  a  number 
of  towns  martial  law  had  to  be  declared. 
However,  within  a  few  days  the  zeal  of 
the  strikers  began  to  lag,  and  work  was 
resumed  all  along  the  line;  thus  the 
"  revolution  "  collapsed.  The  event  was 
interpreted  as  a  test  of  the  strength  of 
Czech  Bolshevism,  and  the  inference  was 
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drawn  that  the  Czech  working  class  re- 
pudiated the  violent  methods  of  the  Com- 
munists and  aligned  itself  behind  the 
constitutional  policy  of  the  Right  Wing. 

The  Narodny  Listy  reported  on  Dec. 
28  a  daring  plot  engineered  by  Lieuten- 
ant Hejjas,  the  notorious  terrorist  chief 
of  the  Hungarian  Army,  against  the 
safety  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic, 
number  of  Magyar  soldiers  and  irredent- 
ist agents  had  been  massed  near  the 
Czech  frontier  along  the  Danube,  abun- 
dantly equipped  with  machine  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  even  with  an  airplane 
squadron.  A  raid  on  Pressburg,  most 
important  of  the  Slovakian  cities,  was  set 
for  the  night  of  Dec.  27,  and  the  plan 
was  to  make  the  seizure  of  the  city  a 
starting  point  of  a  general  pro-Magyar 
rising  in  the  Slovak  counties.  The 
Czechoslovak  authorities,  however,  were 
on  the  alert.  A  barrier  of  barbed  wire 
was  set  up  along  the  frontier  for  a 
stretch  of  many  miles,  and  was  strongly 
guarded  by  the  military.  The  raid  did 
not  take  place.  The  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, in  defending  itself  against  the 
charge  of  complicity  made  by  the  Prague 
press,  reiterated  the  stereotyped  phrase 
that  the  assault  was  planned  by  "irre- 
sponsible elements." 

Premier  Stambulisky  of  Bulgaria  was 


a  visitor  in  Prague  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  conferred  with  a  number  of 
leading  statesmen,  including  President 
Masaryk.  His  visit  was  thought  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  rapprochement  between 
Bulgaria  and  the  "  State  of  the  Little 
Entente,"  a  course  favored  especially  by 
the  Rumanian  Government. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  So- 
cial Democratic  newspaper  Lidove 
Noviny,  President  Masaryk  delivered  an 
attack  on  Bolshevist  theory,  and  declared 
that  Bolshevism  adulterates  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  true  socialism.  He  said  that 
the  Bolsheviki  had  no  right  to  cite  Marx 
and  Engels  in  support  of  their  revolu- 
tionary policies,  for  those  authors  repu- 
diated revolution  by  brute  force  and  be- 
lieved only  in  a  peaceful  revolution 
brought  about  by  an  evolutionary  read- 
justment of  economic  forces.  President 
Masaryk  was  quoted  as  follows: 

Marx  and  Engels  expected  the  change 
of  the  social  order  to  take  place  through 
this  economic  evolution,  and  also  through 
the  improvement  of  the  workers'  cultural 
standing.  Lenin  emphasizes  armed  revo- 
lution as  a  creative  factor  which  is  to 
bring  about  communism  in  Russia,  a 
country  of  low  educational  standards  and 
a  pre-capitalistic  economic  structure. 
The  Russian  Communists  disregard  histor- 
ical evolution.  Their  thinking  is  anti- 
scientific    and   absolutistic. 
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FOR  centuries  the  term  Syria  has 
been  applied  to  the  territory 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  west,  the  Syrian 
desert  on  the  east,  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains on  the  north,  and  the  head  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  on  the  south.  In  it  are 
included  such  subdivisions  as  Pales- 
tine, Lebanon  anad  the  Hauran — terms 
of  general,  rather  than  definite,  descrip- 
tion. From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
the  route  over  which  traveled  the  armies 
of  the  conquerors  from  the  Mesopota- 
mian  valley  or  from  Europe  moving 
upon  Egypt,  or  the  armies  of  Egypt 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  Its 
possession  by  Egypt  has  always  been 
a  danger  to  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  and 
vice  versa;  hence  it  has  nearly  always 
been  a  prize  of  battle  and  has  seldom 
enjoyed  independence. 

The  repeated  invasions  have  resulted 
in  giving  it  a  population  of  a  most 
mixed  character,  though  all  speak 
Arabic  and  nearly  all  consider  them- 
selves Arabs.  Its  religious  complexion 
is  almost  as  mixed  as  its  population;  the 
great  religious  branches,  Jews,  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems,  are  subdivided  into 
many  sects,  though  the  majority  of  the 
population  are  Moslems.  Since  the  fif- 
teenth century  Syria  has  been  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but 
practically  up  to  the  accession  of  Abdul 
Hamid  the  Turkish  dominion  sat  lightly 
upon  the  Arab  tribes,  disunited  as  they 
were,  jealous  of  each  other  and  without 
bond  of  nationality. 


ABDUL'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  marked  a 
great  change  in  the  position  and  con- 
dition of  Syria.  His  foreign  policy 
placed  an  emphasis  upon  his  Asiatic 
provinces  by  which  he  hoped  to  redress 
the  balance  of  Europe.  In  this  policy 
Syria  had  a  central  place  as  being  essen- 
tial to  hold  together  Mesopotamia, 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  for  Abdul  Hamid 
hoped,  until  his  dethronement,  that 
Egypt  would  some  day  again  come  under 
his  control.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  giv- 
ing most  of  the  Caucasus  to  Russia,  re- 
sulted in  the  emigration  of  thousands  of 
Circassians  into  Turkey.  These  Abdul 
Hamid  placed  in  agricultural  colonies 
throughout  Syria,  especially  along  the 
desert,  and  they  became  bulwarks 
against  Arab  nomadism.  Aware  that  the 
best  method  to  link  Syria  with  Constan- 
tinople was  by  means  of  railroads,  by 
the  time  of  his  dethronement  he  had  con- 
structed a  splendid  railway  from  Aleppo 
to  Beersheba  which  was  linked  by- 
branch  roads  to  five  ports  on  the  Syrian 
coast.  The  building  of  the  Hedjaz  rail- 
way resulted  in  making  Damascus  once 
more  the  chief  gathering  place  for  Mos- 
lem pilgrims  from  all  over  the  Near 
East,  and  the  building  of  the  Bagdad 
railway  revived  the  importance  of 
Aleppo  in  the  commerce  between  East 
and  West.  Added  to  these  improve- 
ments were  harbor  structures  in  some 
of   the   ports,   tramways,    electric   light- 
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ing  and  other  modern  equipment  in  the 
chief  cities,  and  an  administration,  how- 
ever repressive,  that  resulted  in  greater 
security  of  life  and  property  than  Syria 
had  known  for  generations. 
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FOREIGN    INFLUENCE   IN   SYRIA 

In  no  province  of  his  empire  did  Abdul 
Hamid  resent  foreign  influence  more 
than  in  Syria,  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause in  no  part  was  it  more  pro- 
nounced. Despite  every  obstacle  he  could 
place  in  the  way  of  Christian  missions 
and  educational  institutions,  they  grew 
in  number  and  power.  He  disliked  the 
liberal  influence  of  the  American 
schools,  but  he  suspected  far  more  the 
political  influence  of  the  French  schools, 
and    saw    with    anger    the    influx    into 


Syria  of  great  numbers  of  French 
monks  and  nuns  after  the  passage  of 
the  Associations  bill  of  1901.  More  to  be 
feared  than  any,  however,  were  the 
Jews.  The  first  Jewish  colony  in  Pales- 
tine was  settled  by  the  Alliance  Israelite 
Universelle  in  1870,  and  British  Jews 
established  another  in  1878.  But  in  the 
early  '80s  Russian  Jews  came  in 
thousands  as  a  result  of  pogroms  in 
Russia.  Abdul  Hamid  foresaw  another 
autonomous  Lebanon  established  at  the 
very  gates  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  under 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  which 
at  first  he  feared  would  be  France,  and 
later  Great  Britain. 

In  1888,  therefore,  the  Ottoman  Porte 
informed  the  powers  that  it  would  not 
permit  the  founding  of  another  Jewish 
colony  in  Palestine.  Moreover,  no  for- 
eign Jewish  pilgrim  would  be  admitted 
to  Palestine  unless  he  deposited  his  pass- 
port with  the  customs  house  officials, 
together  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  as 
guarantee  that  he  would  leave  the  coun- 
try at  the  end  of  three  months.  The 
chief  effect  of  this  prohibition  was  to 
enable  Turkish  officials  to  line  their 
pockets  with  Jewish  gold.  Jewish  pil- 
grims and  Jewish  colonies  continued  to 
increase,  especially  after  the  definite 
organization  of  Zionism  at  the  first 
Zionist  Congress  in  1897.  Nevertheless, 
Abdul  Hamid  maintained  his  position. 
In  1904  he  withdrew  Palestine  from  the 
vilayet  of  Syria  and  erected  it  into  a 
distinct  mutesarif  dependent  directly 
upon  Constantinople.  Until  the  day  of 
his  dethronement  neither  the  pressure  of 
the  powers  nor  the  solicitations  of 
Jewish  financiers  nor  of  Zionists  could 
secure  from  him  any  abatement  of  his 
complete  control  of  administration  or  of 
his  sovereignty  in  Palestine. 

RISE   OF   NATIONALISM 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  when  the  Young  Turk  revolution 
occurred  in  1908  Syria  was  a  contented 
province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Due 
to  Abdul  Hamid's  personal  interest  in  its 
fortunes,  however,  it  had  secured  an  un- 
usual share  of  government  help,  and  it 
certainly  had  no  thought  of  revolt.  But 
the    principles    of    liberty,    equality    and 
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fraternity  under  a  national  and  repre- 
sentative government  appealed  to  the 
Arabs  of  Syria  as  much  as  to  other 
people  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Arab 
intellectuals  had  always  regarded  their 
Turkish  masters  with  disdain,  and  con- 
sidered the  Turkish  language  a  bar- 
barous dialect.  Proud  of  their  ancient 
culture  and  civilization,  they  were  en- 
thusiastic over  a  revival  of  Arab  in- 
fluence in  the  Moslem  world.  The  Re- 
form Club  founded  at  Beirut  in  1909 
was  copied  elsewhere  in  Syria,  and  a 
movement  was  started  in  favor  of  con- 
trol of  local  affairs  by  the  inhabitants 
and  the  use  of  Arabic  as  an  official  lan- 
guage. It  did  not  take  long,  however, 
for  the  Arabs  to  learn  the  program  of 
the  Young  Turks,  viz.,  one  race,  one  lan- 
guage, one  administration.  Drastic  sup- 
pression of  the  Home  Rule  movement 
had  the  same  result  in  Syria  that  it  had 
in  Albania,  though  the  result  was  longer 
in  developing.  The  literary  societies 
were  transformed  into  secret  political 
societies;  the  decentralization  movement 
became  a  definitely  separatist  movement. 
Syrian  patriots,  in  fear  of  arrest,  fled  to 
Cairo  and  formed  a  committee  there 
for  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
movement. 

TURKISH   TERRORISM   UNITES   THE 
SYRIANS 

In  June,  1913,  a  Syrian-Arab  Congress 
met  in  Paris  and  was  officially  received 
by  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. It  drafted  a  program  calling  for 
the  use  of  Arabic  as  an  official  language, 
the  establishment  of  a  General  Assembly 
to  collaborate  with  the  Governor  General 
in  the  control  of  Syrian  administration, 
the  suppression  of  vexatious  taxation, 
the  modification  of  the  military  laws, 
which  had  been  the  direct  cause  of  a 
large  emigration,  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  judicial  administration. 

The  Turkish  debacle  in  the  Balkan 
War  had  aroused  the  Young  Turks  to  the 
necessity  of  making  concessions — at  least 
in  form — to  the  Arab  movement.  The 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  there- 
fore, promised  acceptance  of  these  de- 
mands. These  promises,  however,  re- 
mained unfulfilled.     The  year  1914,  con- 


sequently, was  a  year  of  revolutionary 
intrigue  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Syria. 
When  Turkey  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  Turkish  officials  seized 
the  archives  of  the  French  Consul  at  Bei- 
rut, and  found  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
the  Syrian  leaders.  A  veritable  reign  of 
terror  was  introduced.  Permanent  courts- 
martial  established  at  Damascus  and 
Aleppo  sent  to  the  ^gallows  or  into  exile 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Syrian  movement. 
"  The  Mountain,"  as  the  Lebanon  is 
called,  was  occupied  by  Turkish  troops 
the  following  year,  and  in  1916  the  Or- 
ganic Statute  of  1860,  guaranteeing  its 
autonomy,  was  denounced.  Army  mobil- 
ization was  made  without  provision  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  wholesale  seizure  of  cattle, 
grain  and  clothing  by  the  Turkish  offi- 
cials in  return  for  worthless  promises  to 
pay.  The  allied  blockade  and  bad  har- 
vests in  the  two  following  years  reduced 
a  large  part  of  the  population  to  a  state 
of  great  misery.  It  is  estimated  that 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  per- 
ished in  Syria  from  famine  and  disease 
during  the  war,  and  the  number  would 
have  been  much  larger  but  for  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  American  relief  organi- 
zations. Almost  to  the  day  of  the  armis- 
tice the  reign  of  terror  was  maintained 
by  Djemal  Pasha,  uniting  the  Syrians  as 
they  had  never  been  united  before  in 
hatred  of  the  Turkish  rule  and  in  prayer 
for  the  success  of  the  allied  cause. 

THE  HEDJAZ  REVOLT 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  one  of  the 
chief  problems  of  the  British  was  to  safe- 
guard Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal;  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  the  Turks  was  to  con- 
quer Egypt  and  destroy  the  canal.  The 
British  relied  on  the  trackless  and  water- 
less waste  at  the  head  of  the  Sinai  pe- 
ninsula to  prevent  an  invasion  by  a  Turk- 
ish army  with  all  the  heavy  equipment 
that  a  modern  army  requires.  A  Turkish 
force,  nevertheless,  actually  reached  the 
canal  in  the  Fair  of  1914.  It  was  badly 
defeated  and  driven  back  into  Syria,  yet 
the  campaign  taught  the  British  two  les- 
sons: (1)  That  to  prevent  another  at- 
tempt on  the  canal  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to   undertake   a   counter-cam- 
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paign  against  the  Turks  in  Syria;  (2) 
That  in  the  event  of  allied  success,  south- 
em  Syria,  i.  e.,  Palestine,  must  either  be 
a  British  possession  or  in  the  possession 
of  some  one  who  would  be  under  British 
influence  or  control.  That  was  the  only 
way  adequately  to  safeguard  British  con- 
trol of  Egypt  and  the  canal.  The  reali- 
zation of  the  second  aim  was  dependent 
upon  the  realization  of  the  first,  and  the 
British  undertook  to  secure  the  aim  not 
only  by  direct,  but  also  by  indirect  means. 
The  Turkish  territory  directly  to  the 
south  of  Syria  was  the  Emirate  of  Hed- 
jaz, which  was  more  nominally  than  real- 
ly subject  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Its 
ruler,  Sherif  Hussein,  had  regarded  the 
building  of  the  Hedjas  railroad  by  the 
Turks  with  great  disfavor,  and  his  oppo- 
sition had  prevented  its  prolongation 
from  Medina  to  Mecca.  When  Turkey 
went  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many in  1914,  Great  Britain  invited  the 
Sherif  to  declare  his  independence  of 
Turkey  and  to  side  with  the  Allies  as 
part  of  a  general  Syrian  uprising  which 
was  being  secretly  organized  at  Damas- 
cus. But  the  Damascus  movement  was 
discovered  and  crushed  by  the  Turks. 
The  Sherif  adopted,  therefore,  a  policy 
of  "watchful  waiting."  He  was  much 
impressed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
attack  on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  he  was 
much  influenced  by  the  Syrian  Moslem 
refugees  who  had  fled  to  his  court  from 
the  Turkish  terror  and  who  accused  the 
Young  Turks  of  atheism  and  repeated 
violation  of  the  Sacred  Law  laid  down 
in  the  Koran. 

ARAB  INDEPENDENCE 
RECOGNIZED 

It  was  not  until  October,  1915,  when 
the  British  were  ready  to  begin  military 
operations  into  Syria  by  building  a  rail- 
road across  the  head  of  the  Sinai  penin- 
sula, that  the  Sherif  moved.  On  Oct. 
25,  1915,  the  representative  of  the  Sher- 
if at  Cairo  was  given  a  document  by 
the  Governor  General  of  Egypt,  Sir  Hen- 
ry McMahon,  in  which  Great  Britain  un- 
dertook, conditional  upon  an  Arab  revolt, 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  "  south  of 
latitude  37  degrees  "  except  in  the  prov- 


inces of  Bagdad  and  Basra,  where  Brit- 
ish interests  required  special  measures 
of  administrative  control,  and  also  except 
areas  where  Great  Britain  "  is  not  free 
to  act  without  detriment  to  the  interests 
of  France."  The  last  sentence  was  to 
brin<g  the  agreement  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  conformity  with  the  Secret  Treaty 
of  March  5,  1915,  whereby  it  was  as- 
sumed by  all  Frenchmen  that  France 
was  to  be  given  a  predominant  position 
in  Syria.  But  as  the  Arabs  knew  noth- 
ing of  that  treaty,  the  agreement  of 
Oct.  24,  1915,  had  the  effect  of  giving  a 
great  impetus  to  the  Pan-Arabian  move- 
ment for  the  formation  of  an  Arab  Em- 
pire to  include  Arabia,  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia. On  Nov.  16,  1916,  Hussein  de- 
clared the  independence  of  the  Hedjaz 
with  himself  as  King,  and  was  imme- 
diately recognized  as  such  by  the  Allies. 
The  revolt  of  the  Hedjaz  was  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  Allies,  coming 
as  it  did  when  their  fortunes  in  the  Near 
East  were  at  a  low  ebb  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  the  Gallipoli  expedition.  The 
Turkish  forces  in  Palestine  had  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  to  oper- 
ate against  the  British  attempting  to 
cross  the  head  of  the  Sinai  peninsula, 
the  other  to  operate  against  the  forces 
of  Hussein.  The  Sherif  of  Mecca,  more- 
over, the  guardian  of  the  Holy  Places, 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Prophet 
himself.  His  ancestors  had  been  Caliph 
of  the  Faithful  until  1517,  when  Sultan 
Selim  constrained  the  then  reigning 
Sherif  of  Mecca  to  assign  the  title  to 
him.  It  was  now  hoped  that  by  resum- 
ing the  Caliphate,  the  Sherif  would  at- 
tract to  his  standard  the  Arabs  of  the 
Moslem  world.  The  reverberation  in 
Syria,  at  least,  was  pronounced;  all  the 
more  so  because  before  the  end  of  a  year 
Hussein  had  driven  the  Turks  everywhere 
from  the  Hedjaz  except  at  Medina,  where 
they  filled  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  with 
explosives  and  threatened  to  blow  it  up 
were  the  city  assaulted. 

THE    SYKES-PICOT    AGREEMENT 

In  the  meantime  the  British  and 
French  had  signed,  in  May,  1916,  a  new 
treaty,  the  celebrated  Sykes-Picot  agree- 
ment, relative  to  the  disposition  of  the 
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Arab  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
According  to  its  provisions  those  prov- 
inces were  to  be  divided  roughly  into 
five  zones: 

(a)  Palestine  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Mediterranean  to   be   "  international," 

(b)  Mesopotamia  from  Tekrit  to  the 
gulf,  and  the  seaport  of  Haifa  to  be  Brit- 
ish. 

(c)  The  Syrian  coast  from  Tyre  to  Alex- 
andretta  and  Southern  Armenia  from  Si- 
vas  to   Dierbekir   to  be   French. 

(d)  The  interior,  namely,  the  provinces 
of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Urfa,  Deir  and 
Mosul,  to  be  independent  Arab  under  two 
spheres  of  influence;  (1)  Between  the 
lines  Akaba-Kuweit  and  Haifa-Tekrit  the 
French  were  to  seek  no  political  influ- 
ence, and  the  British  were  to  have  eco- 
nomic and  political  priority  and  the  right 
"  to  supply  such  advisers  as  the  Arabs 
desire."  (2)  Between  the  lines  Haifa- 
Tekrit  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
French  Armenia  or  Kurdistan,  Great 
Britain  was  to  seek  no  political  influence, 
and  the  French  were  to  have  economic 
and  political  priority  and  the  right  to 
"  supply  such  advisers  as  the  Arabs  de- 
sire."     [See  sketch  map  on  Page  247.] 

Though  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement 
was  signed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  M. 
Cambon,  it  was  always  unpopular  in 
France,  where  it  was  generally  consid- 
ered that  French  interests  had  been  sac- 
rificed. It  was  a  secret  document,  but 
news  of  it  leaked  out,  and,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  unknown  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, much  dissatisfaction  arose  among 
the  Arabs,  especially  the  Syrians.  As  it 
was  most  important  in  1917  that  the 
Allies  in  the  Near  East  retain  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Arabs  in  operating 
against  the  Turks,  Sir  Mark  Sykes  on 
June  11,  1917,  handed  a  document  to 
seven  representatives  of  Syria  which 
gave  assurance  that  pre-war  Arab 
States,  and  Arab  areas  freed  by  military 
action  of  their  inhabitants  during  the 
war  should  remain  entirely  independent. 
In  the  following  month,  July,  1917,  the 
Hedjaz  Arabs  effected  a  junction  with 
General  Allenby's  army  at  Akaba,  and 
the  Anglo-Arab  armies  moved  north.  By 
agreement  with  General  Allenby,  the 
Emir  Feisal,  Hussein's  third  son,  com- 
manding the  forces  in  the  Hedjaz,  oper- 
ated almost  exclusively  in  the  area  given 
to  the  Arabs  by  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty. 
This  was  done,  no  doubt,  in  order  that 
there  should  be  no  conflict  between  that 


treaty  and  the  statement  of  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  of  June  11,  1917.  Certainly  the 
Arabs  did  their  part  well  in  the  ensuing 
campaign,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  on  Dec.  10,  1917. 


GENERAL,   GOURATJD 

Commander-in-Chief  of  French  Forces 

in  Syria 


THE   JEWS    IN    PALESTINE 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  fall  of  Bagdad,  and  it  was 
evident  to  unprejudiced  onlookers  that 
Turkish  dominion  over  Arab  lands  was 
a  thing  of  the  past.  So  it  seemed  to  the 
Zionists.  Although  the  Zionist  move- 
ment had  many  adherents  in  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  its  greatest 
strength — both  numerically  and  finan- 
cially— was  found  in  the  allied  countries, 
Russia,  France  and  England.  For  two 
years  after  the  war  began,  the  Zionists 
conducted  a  vigorous  propaganda 
throughout  Western  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  commonwealth  in  Palestine,  and 
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as  early  as  the  Fall  of  1916  representa- 
tions were  made  upon  the  subject  to  the 
British  Government.  Nothing  could  bet- 
ter fit  into  the  plans  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  de- 


GENERAL   ALLENBY 

Who  commanded  the  expedition  that  wrested 

Syria  from  the  Turks 

(Press  Illustrating  Service) 


termined  that  Palestine  must  eithei  be  a 
British  possession  or  in  the  possession  of 
some  one  who  would  be  subject  to  British 
influence  and  control.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Balfour  issued  the  following  declaration 
on  Nov.  2,  1917: 

His  Majesty's  Government  view  with 
favor  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and 
will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  this  object,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  nothing-  shall  be 
done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish 
communities  in  Palestine  or  the  rights 
and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in 
any  other  country. 

The  Statement  was  sufficiently  vague 
to  suit  everybody.    Just  what  was  meant 


by  a  "national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people  "  none  could  say,  though  the  Zion- 
ists undoubtedly  understood  by  it  a  Jew- 
ish Commonwealth,  which  they  expected 
would  be  under  British  suzerainty.  It 
was  equally  satisfying  to  the  Arab  Na- 
tionalists, who  had  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal planks  of  their  platform  the  unity 
and  integrity  of  Syria.  The  war  was  in 
its  most  crucial  stage  and  no  one  wanted 
to  quarrel  about  the  prospective  status 
of  territories  yet  to  be  conquered.  France 
and  Italy  endorsed  the  Balfour  declara- 
tion shortly  afterward. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  DECLARATION 

On  Sept.  19,  1918,  General  Allenby 
started  his  final  campaign,  and  in  five 
weeks  cleared  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  of  Turkish  troops.  On  Oct.  26  he 
captured  Aleppo,  and  four  days  later 
military  operations  ceased  because  of  the 
armistice  signed  between  Turkey  and  the 
Allies.  Almost  immediately  afterward, 
on  Nov.  8,  1918,  an  official  Anglo-French 
declaration  was  made  at  Paris  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

The  aim  which  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain have  in  view  in  waging  in  the  East 
the  war  let  loose  upon  the  world  by  Ger- 
man ambition,  is  to  insure  the  complete 
and  final  emancipation  of  all  those  peo- 
ples, so  long  oppressed  by  Turks,  and  to 
establish  national  governments  and  ad- 
ministrations which  shall  derive  their  au- 
thority from  the  initiative  and  free  will 
of  the  peoples  themselves.  To  realize  this, 
France  and  Great  Britain  are  in  agree- 
ment to  encourage  and  assist  the  estab- 
lishment of  native  governments  in  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  now  liberated  by  the 
Allies,  as  also  in  those  territories  for 
whose  liberation  they  are  striving,  and  to 
•  recognize  those  governments  immediately 
after  they  are  effectively  established. 
Far  from  wishing  to  impose  on  the  peo- 
ples of  these  regions  this  or  that  institu- 
tion, they  have  no  other  care  than  to  as- 
sume, by  their  support  and  spiritual  aid, 
the  normal  working  of  such  government 
and  administration  as  the  people  shall 
themselves  have  adopted,  to  guarantee 
impartial  and  even  justice  for  all,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  economic  development  of  the 
country  by  arousing  and  encouraging  lo- 
cal initiative,  to  foster  the  spread  of  ed- 
ucation, to  put  an  end  to  those  factions 
too  long  exploited  by  Turkish  policy. 
Such  is  the  part  which  the  two  allied  gov- 
ernment have  set  themselves  to  play  in 
liberated  territories. 
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ARAB    AMBITIONS 

Certainly  the  Arabs  could  not  be 
blamed  for  assuming,  as  they  did,  that 
the  Declaration  of  Nov.  8  meant  that 
areas  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Sykes-Picot 
treaty,  in  which  the  British  and  French 
were  respectively  to  have  "  direct  con- 
trol," were  now  to  be  considered  merely 
as  spheres  of  influence,  and  that  the 
whole  of  Syria  was  to  be  granted  self- 
government.  The  publication  of  the  Dec- 
laration, however,  had  no  effect  upon  the 
various  forms  of  propaganda  which  had 
been  inaugurated  throughout  Syria  by 
Arabs,  Jews,  French  and  British  from 
the  day  of  the  armistice. 

The  Arab  Nationalists  took  their  stand 
not  only  upon  the  general  declarations  in 
favor  of  self-determination  and  the  rights 
of  small  nations  made  by  the  Allies  dur- 
ing -the  war,  but  upon  the  specific  prom- 
ises which  they  maintained  had  been 
made  to  them  by  the  Allies  in  return 
for  their  support  against  the  Turks.  The 
Arabs  demanded  not  only  a  united  Syria, 
including  Palestine,  but  an  Arabian  Con- 
federation of  States  stretching  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  includ- 
ing Palestine,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
These  States  were  to  be  assisted,  but 
not  controlled,  by  such  foreign  nations 
as  their  inhabitants  should  themselves 
select.  One  solution  for  Syria  they  ab- 
solutely rejected,  namely,  that  it  should 
be  an  Arab  State  consisting  of  a  long 
strip  of  the  interior  merging  into  the 
desert  in  its  entire  length,  barred  from 
access  to  the  sea,  and  without  possibil- 
ity of  maintaining  a  separate  existence 
administratively,  economically  or  strate- 
gically. 

The  Zionists  demanded  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  which  they 
interpreted  to  mean  the  erection  of  a 
Jewish  Commonwealth  in  Palestine  un- 
der British  suzerainty,  which  should  be 
of  sufficient  extent  and  resources  even- 
tually to  permit  of  a  separate  national 
existence. 

FRENCH  SUSPICIONS  OF  BRITISH 

The  French  before  the  great  war  had 
always  hoped  that  the  whole  of  Syria 
would  fall  to  them  in  the  event  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     For 


generations  theirs  had  been  the  Western 
culture  which  had  spread  throughout 
Syria,  their  schools  were  most  numer- 
ous, their  instruments  largest.  Because 
their  sons  were  most  needed  to  fight  the 
common  enemy  on  the  western  front 
they  had  been  unable  to  send  an  army  to 
participate  in  the  liberation  of  Syria, 
and  now  they  saw  themselves  in  danger 
of  losing  the  prize  which  they  had  so 
long  expected  to  be  theirs.  They  sus- 
pected the  British  of  lending  counte- 
nance to  the  Arab  Nationalist  propa- 
ganda, if  not  of  directly  supporting  it, 
and  they  demanded  at  the  least  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty. 

There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that 
the  British  in  Syria  were  favorable  to 
the  Pan-Arab  cause.  Were  it  success- 
ful, there  would  result  a  territory 
stretching  from  Egypt  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  which  there  would  be  no  cus- 
toms boundaries,  and  which,  for  all  eco- 
nomic purposes,  would  be  a  unit.  It 
would  also  be  a  most  attractive  field  in 
which  to  invest  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources.  Exhaust- 
ed France  could  hardly  provide  the  nec- 
essary capital.  It  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  in  the  event  of  a  choice  of 
advisers  by  the  Arabs,  they  would  select 
the  British,  who  had  already  impressed 
the  Arabs  by  their  military  strength  and 
administrative  success.  In  that  event, 
Egypt  and  India  would  be  connected  by 
a  territory  along  the  flank  of  which 
there  was  no  great  power  as  a  neighbor 
and  a  menace.  But,  however  much  Brit- 
ish officials  at  home  would  have  liked  to 
see  realized  the  hope  of  British  officials 
in  Syria,  they  knew  that  its  realization 
admitted  of  many  complications,  and 
that  the  true  British  policy,  as  far  as 
Syria  was  concerned,  was  to  make  sure 
of  Palestine,  to  see  that  the  "  interna- 
tional "  status  provided  for  it  by  the 
Sykes-Picot  treaty  should,  in  the  final 
settlement,  be  converted  to  some  form 
of  British  control. 

In  the  meantime  General  Allenby  had 
organized  the  Occupied  Enemy  Territory 
Administration.  It  was  divided  into  four 
parts,  South,  West,  East  and  North.  The 
South  was  Palestine;  the  West  was  the 
coastal  region  north  of  Palestine  to  about 
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Antioch  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Lebanon;  the  East  was  the  territory 
stretching  south  from  Aleppo  and  east 
of  the  Lebanon  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Hedjaz;  and  the  North  was  the  former 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Adana,  the  district 
of  Cilicia.  The  collapse  of  the  Turks 
had  been  so  complete  and  rapid  that  be- 
fore the  French  army  arrived  at  Beirut, 
the  Arabs  had  hoisted  their  flag  there 
and  set  up  a  national  administration. 
But  all  the  allied  troops  in  Syria  were 
under  the  command  of  General  Allenby. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  act- 
ing, no  doubt,  under  instructions  from 
home,  he  ordered  the  Arab  troops  out  of 
the  west  coastal  zone,  of  which  the 
French  took  possession.  But  that  zone 
by  no  means  coincided  with  the  French 
zone  of  "  direct  administration "  under 
the  Sykes-Picot  treaty  of  May,  1916. 
Under  that  treaty,  moreover,  the  British 
were  to  seek  no  political  influence  in  the 
Occupied  Enemy  Territory  Administra- 
tion— East.  On  the  contrary,  the  French 
were  to  have  political  and  economic  pri- 
ority and  the  right  to  "  supply  such  ad- 
visers as  the  Arabs  desire."  A  vigorous 
press  campaign  was  conducted  in  France 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1919 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty.  This 
would  mean  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the 
British  from  the  territory  in  question. 

FEISAL  ASKS  LEAGUE  MANDATE 

In  the  midst  of  the  press  campaign 
the  first  draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  published.  Arti- 
cle 22  provides  for  the  system  of  man- 
dates, and  Paragraph  4  of  that  article 
reads  as  follows: 

(pertain  communities  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  their  exist- 
ence as  independent  nations  can  be  pro- 
visionally recognized,  subject  to  the  ren- 
dering of  administrative  advice  and  as- 
sistance by  a  mandatary  .until  such  time 
as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The 
wishes  of  these  communities  must  be  a 
principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of 
the   mandatary. 

Prince  Feisal,  who  represented  the 
Hedjaz  at  the  Peace  Conference,  pro- 
posed that  a  unified  Syria  be  made  a 
mandatory  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
expressed   his    own   preference   for   the 


United  States  as  the  mandatory  power, 
and,  failing  that,  Great  Britain.  This 
statement  caused  great  resentment  in 
France,  and  the  British  were  accused  in 
the  French  press  of  having  instigated  a 
proposal  looking  to  the  violation  of  the 
Sykes-Picot  treaty. 

In  the  Summer  of  1919  the  American 
Peace  Mission  at  Paris  sent  the  King- 
Crane  Commission  to  the  Near  East  to 
discover  the  wishes  of  the  populations  on 
the  subject  of  mandates.  The  report  of 
the  commission  has  never  been  published, 
and  the  State  Department  refuses  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  read.  But  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts and  the  reports  of  eye  witnesses 
of  the  mission's  work  enable  one  to  ar- 
rive at  the  following  conclusion,  which 
is  probably  not  far  removed  from  -that 
of  the  official  report : 

In  Palestine  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  the  population  opposed  the  separation 
of  Palestine  from  the  rest  of  Syria,  and 
the  erection  in  it  of  a  Jewish  Common- 
wealth. Palestine  has  a  population  esti- 
mated at  about  700,000,  of  which  80,000 
are  Jews,  70,000  Christian  Arabs  and 
the  remaining  550,000  Moslem  Arabs. 
The  Arabs,  Christians  and  Moslems  bit- 
terly resented  the  attitude  of  the  Jews, 
and  there  can  be  hardly  any  question 
that  only  the  presence  of  the  British 
troops  prevented  the  Arabs  from  attack- 
ing the  Jews.  Certainly,  if  a  "Jewish 
National  Home  "  were  to  be  established 
in  Palestine  it  would  have  to  be  based 
upon  some  other  principle  than  that  of 
the  self-determination  of  peoples.  In 
Northern  Syria,  though  there  was  less 
unanimity,  the  lines  were  fairly  well 
drawn.  Everywhere  the  United  States  as 
mandatary  was  the  first  choice  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Otherwise, 
except  for  the  Maronites  of  the  Lebanon 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  generally,  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  preferred 
Great  Britain. 

The  fact  is  that  the  French  had 
worked  at  a  disadvantage  in  Syria. 
When  their  army  was  first  sent  there 
it  was  made  up  chiefly  of  Senegalese  and 
Moroccans,  whom  it  was  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  control.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
accompanied  by  their  ablest  administra- 
tors, either  military  or  civilian,  because 
those  were  too  badly  needed  in  Alsace- 
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Lorraine  and  other  European  territories 
under  French  administration.  Many  of 
the  French  officials  in  Syria  were  of  an 
inferior  kind,  who  were  tactless  and  in- 
considerate in  their  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives. The  British  Army,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  accompanied  by  able  and 
efficient  officials  from  Egypt,  who  had 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon 
the  natives. 

ANGLO-FRENCH    AGREEMENT 

The  French  press  campaign  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  from  the  re- 
gions in  Syria,  in  which,  according  to 
the  Sykes-Picot  treaty,  the  French  were 
to  have  "  economic  and  political  prior- 
ity," badly  strained  Anglo-French  rela- 
tions during  the  Summer  of  1919,  but 
resulted  in  the  agreement  of  Sept.  15. 
By  this  agreement  the  British  troops 
were  wholly  withdrawn  from  Syria  and 
Cilicia  and  replaced  by  French  troops, 
except  in  Occupied  Enemy  Territory  Ad- 
ministration East,  which  was  to  continue 
under  the  administration  of  Feisal,  pro- 
vided he  maintained  order  in  that  region. 
The  Arab  administration  of  that  area 
was  to  look  to  France  and  not  to  Great 
Britain  for  advice  and  support.  Finally 
General  Gouraud  replaced  General  Al- 
lenby  as  head  of  the  Allied  Military  Ad- 
ministration in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and 
was  also  appointed  French  High  Com- 
missioner. 

The  French  advanced  at  once  into  the 
districts  of  their  "  zone  of  direct  admin- 
istration," which  had  not  been  handed 
over  to  them  by  Allenby,  and  hence  the 
French  and  Syrian  military  administra- 
tions stood  face  to  face  without  the  re- 
straining influence  of  a  superior  author- 
ity. The  Turkish  vilayet  of  Mosul,  which, 
under  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty  was  to 
be  independently  Arab,  but  under 
French  influence,  was  transferred  to  the 
British  zone,  and  it  was  agreed  that  25 
per  cent,  of  all  oil  secured  in  the  vilayet 
should  go  to  France.  The  agreement  of 
Sept.  15,  1919,  satisfied  neither  the 
Arabs  nor  the  French.  The  Arabs  felt 
that  the  British  had  deserted  them  at  a 
crucial  moment.  The  French  felt  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  for  what 
was  already  theirs. 


GENERAL    GOURAUD'S 
DIFFICULTIES 

The  violent  demonstrations  that  took 
place  in  Damascus  and  other  Syrian 
cities  following  the  announcement  of  the 
agreement  were  but  a  small  part  of  Gen- 
eral Gouraud's  difficulties.  His  greatest 
problem  was  how  to  hold  Cilicia  and 
Southern  Armenia  against  the  attacks  of 
Kemal  Pasha's  Nationalist  Turks.  The 
Turks  had  become  reconciled  to  the  loss 
of  their  Arab  provinces,  but  they  were 
determined  to  keep  all  territory  north  of 
the  Taurus  Mountains.  General  Gou- 
raud's forces  were  inadequate,  and  his 
operations  were  seriously  hampered  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Syrian  Nationalists. 
His  troops  were  besieged  in  Marash  and 
Aintab,  and  were  finally  compelled  to 
evacuate  them  in  February,  1920,  and 
fall  back  to  Aleppo  and  Adana.  A  dread- 
ful massacre  of  Armenians,  who  attempt- 
ed to  accompany  the  French,  resulted. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  campaign  was 
to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  French  in 
the  Near  East. 

On  March  8,  1920,  a  Pan-Syrian  Con- 
gress, made  up  of  delegates  chiefly 
though  not  wholly  representing  Occupied 
Enemy  Territory  Administration  (East), 
was  held  in  Damascus,  and  it  unanimous- 
ly declared  the  independence  of  Syria, 
including  Palestine.  Prince  Feisal  was 
elected  King  with  the  title  of  Feisal  I. 
A  decentralized  civil  Government  was 
ordered  established  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  cessation 
of  foreign  military  occupation.  Feisal, 
who  in  January,  1920,  had  returned  to 
Syria  from  the  Peace  Conference,  had 
hoped  for  a  message  from  the  Supreme 
Council  that  would  have  satisfied  $ie 
Syrian  extremists.  He  was  compelled  to 
stand  by  the  congress,  however,  and  is- 
sued a  declaration  stating  that,  as  the 
Allies  had  repeatedly  declared  their  in- 
tention to  erect  native  Governments  in 
the  lands  rescued  from  the  Turks,  the 
Syrian  Congress  had  merely  anticipated 
the  decisions  that  must  inevitably  be 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  Supreme  Council  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Pan-Syrian  Congress,  and  re- 
quested Feisal  to  go  to  Paris  to  explain 
the  situation.    His  departure  would  un- 
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questionably  have  resulted  in  his  de- 
thronement by  the  Arabs,  so  he  sent  a 
representative  instead  on  the  plea  that 
his  own  presence  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent conflicts.  But  the  action  of  the 
Damascus  Congress  had  been  felt 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  con- 
flicts everywhere  increased  in  number 
and  intensity.  In  Jerusalem  severe  anti- 
Jewish  riots  took  place  on  April  4  and 
5,  requiring  the  services  of  the  military 
to  suppress  them.  The  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  at  the  San  Remo  Confer- 
ence in  April  in  allotting  Palestine  to 
Great  Britain  and  Syria  to  France,  re- 
spectively, as  mandataries,  naturally,  did 
not  have  a  calming  influence  in  Syria. 
Nor  did  the  fact  that  France  relinquished 
her  claim  to  mandatory  powers  over  Cili- 
cia  appease  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  in 
Syria  they  denounced  the  armistice  with 
the  French  that  had  existed  for  several 
months,  and  on  June  14  renewed  their 
attacks.  Gouraud's  operations  against 
the  Turks  were  endangered  by  the  ob- 
stacles put  in  his  way  by  the  Syrians, 
who  controlled  the  railroads  leading 
north  from  Damascus.  Though  Feisal 
and  the  Syrian  Government  may  really 
have  tried  to  maintain  neutrality,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  question  that  larger 
bodies  of  Syrian  Nationalists  were  co- 
operating with  the  Turks. 

GOURAUD  DETHRONES  FEISAL 

On  July  15,  1920,  Gouraud  sent  Feisal 
an  ultimatum  to  be  answered  within  four 
days  on  pain  of  its  being  enforced  by  mil- 
itary measures.  The  chief  provisions  of 
the  ultimatum  were  the  acceptance  of 
the  French  mandate  over  Syria,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  French-Syrian  currency  in 
Feisal's  area  of  administration,  French 
control  of  the  railroad  from  Risk  to 
Aleppo,  French  occupation  of  the  City  of 
Aleppo  and  the  punishment  of  revolu- 
tionary criminals. 

Feisal  accepted  the  ultimatum,  but  the 
day  after  his  acceptance  had  reached 
Gouraud,  the  French  column  advancing 
east  was  attacked  by  Syrian  regulars. 
The  French  then  pushed  forward  to  Da- 
mascus, which  they  occupied  on  July  25. 
Their    commander,    General    Goybet,    is- 


sued a  proclamation  dethroning  King 
Feisal,  exacting  a  war  contribution  of 
10,000,000  francs,  ordering  immediate 
disarmament  of  the  inhabitants,  and  re- 
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ducing    the    Syrian    Army    to    a    police 
force. 

Since  that  date  the  French  have  ad- 
ministered the  whole  of  the  territory  be- 
tween the  British  mandates  of  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia.  What  the  boundaries 
of  the  mandatories  in  the  Arab  lands  are 
to  be  has  not  yet  been  determined.  What 
the  nature  of  the  mandate  in  any  one 
of  them  is,  is  still  a  secret.  On  Dec.  18 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
requested  the  Council  of  the  League,  to 
which  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies 
had  communicated  the  mandates,  to  in- 
form the  Assembly  as  to  the  nature  of 
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the  mandates.  The  Council  of  the  League 
refused  the  information. 

In  all  probability  the  dream  of  an  Ara- 
bian empire  stretching  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  could  not  have  been 
realized.  The  Arabs  are  a  congeries  of 
tribes,  some  nomadic,  some  settled,  but 
among  whom  government  in  the  modern 
sense  is  understood  by  few.  They  are 
divided  religiously  into  the  Sunni,  Shiah 
and  Wahabi  sects,  all  of  whom  hate  each 
other.  The  lack  of  boundaries  and  the 
existence  of  century-old  feuds  result  in 
constant  fighting  among  them.  But  the 
centrifugal  tendencies  have  been  over- 
come in  Syria  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  increase  in  communication  result- 
ing from  the  construction  of  railroads, 
by  improvement  in  policing  the  country, 
by  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  by  the 
growth  of  a  powerful  Arab  press. 

In  the  last  dozen  years  a  remarkable 
sense  of  nationality  has  developed  among 
the  Syrians.  The  French,  therefore,  have 
a  much  more  difficult  problem  in  Syria 
to  solve  than  they  had  in  Algiers.  More- 
over, one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
success  in  Algiers  is  what  gives  greatest 
offense  in  Syria, .  viz.,  the  remarkable 
assimilative  power  which  they  apply  so 
successfully  to  subject  races.  The  Sy- 
rians are  proud  of  Arab  culture,  and  they 
want  Arab  schools  to  develop  reverence 
for  a  great  tradition.  Their  intellectuals 
fear  that  French  control  means  the  pro- 
duction of  second-rate  Frenchmen  in- 
stead of  first-class  Arabs.  Again,  how- 
ever secularist  France  may  be  at  home, 
she  is  militantly  Catholic  abroad.  Her 
position  in  Syria  is  founded  largely  upon 
her  schools,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  religious.  In  a  French 
mandate  the  Syrians  foresee  an  incite- 
ment to  the  Maronites  and  Syrian  Cath- 
olics generally  to  forsake  the  national 
camp  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  France 
— and  that  would  mean  the  end  of  Syrian 
national  unity.  To  the  Syrian  National- 
ist the  development  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  country  would  be  no  com- 
pensation for  that  loss. 

The  disappointment  and  disillusion- 
ment among  the  Arabs  of  the  Near  East 
over  the  results  of  the  war  affected 
their  relations  primarily  with  France, 
but  also  with  Great  Britain.    The  rebel- 


lions in  Mesopotamia  have  no  concern 
with  the  subject  of  this  article,  but  the 
pro-Jewish  policy  of  the  British  in  Pal- 
estine in  destroying  the  unity  of  Syria 
has  greatly  embittered  the  Arabs.  The 
demands  of  the  Zionist  extremists  have 
received  wider  circulation  in  Palestine 
than  in  Europe  or  America.  The  natives 
of  Palestine  resent  the  slogan  "  The  land 
without  a  people  for  the  people  without 
a  land."  They  suspect  the  statements  of 
the  official  Zionist  leaders  that  the  aim 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  primarily 
cultural,  secondarily  economic,  and  only 
very  incidentally  political.  Hebrew,  a 
language  spoken  nowhere  in  the  world, 
has  been  made  an  official  language  in 
Palestine  along  with  Arabic  and  English. 
It  is  very  expensive  giving  places  to 
large  numbers  of  Jewjsh  clerks  and 
translators. 

No  one  can  find  fault  with  the  desire 
of  Jews  throughout  the  world  to  resur- 
rect in  their  ancient  homeland  a  spirit- 
ual centre,  from  which  influence  will  ra- 
diate that  will  maintain  the  unity  and 
purity  of  their  religion  and  ancient  cul- 
ture. Palestine  may  become  a  second 
Rome  in  the  finest  sense.  But  there  is 
ample  justification  for  the  suspicion  of 
the  native  Arabs  that  that  is  not  the 
whole  nor  even  the  chief  aim  of  the  Zion- 
ists. The  Zionist  papers  have  demon- 
strated too  often  the  fact  that  by  proper 
irrigation,  use  of  water  power,  and  de- 
velopment of  transport  Palestine  could 
readily  maintain  four  times  its  present 
population  on  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  Arabs  have  not  the  capital 
wherewith  to  develop  those  resources. 
The  Jews  have.  On  the  reclaimed  lands 
Jewish  colonists  will  be  increasingly  set- 
tled until  their  relative  position  will  be 
reversed,  and  they  will  form  a  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  mandatory.  They 
will  then  feel  "  that  they  are  able  to 
stand  alone."  There  is  hardly  any  ques- 
tion that  when  that  moment  arrives  they 
will  demand  the  status  of  a  Jewish  self- 
governing  dominion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. That  might  be,  and  probably  would 
be,  the  best  thing  for  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. But  it  would  be  very  difficult  at 
the  present  moment  to  convince  the  non- 
Jews  of  Palestine,  who  make  up  80  per 
cent  of  the  population,  of  that  fact. 


THE   CASE   OF   EMIR   FEISAL 

How  the  French  Drove  Him  From  Syria  and  Set  Up  New 
States  in  Damascus  and  Lebanon — Text  of  General 
Gouraud's    Ultimatum    and    of    Emir    Feisal's    Statement 


ONE  of  the  numerous  royal  exiles 
who  have  sought  asylum  in  Swit- 
zerland is  a  man  of  medium 
height,  dressed  in  flowing  white 
robes  and  a  white  turban,  framing  a 
dark  and  bearded  face  and  brilliant,  pa- 
tient eyes.  This  is  Emir  Feisal,  former 
Arab  King  of  Syria,  whom  the  French 
have  driven  from  his  tentative  throne. 
Eecently  Feisal  has  been  visiting  Eng- 
land as  a  special  envoy  of  his  father,  the 
King  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  his  cordial  re- 
ception there  was  regarded  with  a  good 
deal  of  disfavor  by  France. 

The  Emir  is  the  third  surviving  son 
of  King  Hussein  of  the  Hedjaz.  Born  in 
Arabia  about  thirty-three  years  ago,  he 
was  taken  at  the  age  of  5  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  remained  for  the  next 
eighteen  years,  and  where  he  and  his 
brothers  received  a  thoroughly  modern 
education.  The  members  of  the  Hussein 
family  were  virtually  hostages  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  which  feared  the 
father's  power  in  the  Moslem  world.  The 
sons,  however,  were  well  treated,  and 
were  even  allowed  to  hold  office.  They 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Young  Turk 
revolt,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Ab- 
dul Hamid.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
upheaval,  the  Emirate  of  Hedjaz  was  re- 
stored, and  Hussein  removed  his  family 
to  Mecca  ten  years  ago. 

Feisal's  brothers  far  outshone  him  at 
first.  Ali,  the  eldest,  helped  Hussein  to 
administer  the  Government  of  Mecca. 
Abdulla,  the  second  son,  might  have  been 
called  the  Mecca  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  resided  usually  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  filled  the  post  of  Vice 
President  of  the  Turkish  Upper  House. 
Feisal  meanwhile  was  being  trained  for 
a  military  career.  His  first  chance  to 
prove  his  mettle  came  when  the  Turks 
carried  through  three  campaigns  in  the 
hills  south  of  Mecca  against  a  new  re- 
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ligious  sect,  whose  fanatic  hostility  was 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  Hedjaz 
Emirate.  In  these  campaigns  Feisal 
commanded  the  Arab  contingent  of  the 
victorious  Turkish  forces.  Later  he  sat 
for  two  years  in  the  Turkish  Parliament. 

FEISAL'S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 

The  full  opportunity  to  display  his 
military  genius  did  not  come  until  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  Hus- 
sein, his  father,  had  promised  to  revolt 
from  Turkey  and  to  join  the  Allies.  The 
revolt,  as  agreed,  began  in  June,  1916. 
Feisal,  who  commanded  the  rebels  at 
Medina,  was  badly  whipped  by  the  Turks, 
and  driven  fifty  miles  to  the  hills.  Mecca 
itself  was  threatened.  Undaunted,  Fei- 
sal suggested  to  the  British  the  raising 
of  an  Arab  regular  army  from  the  Meso- 
potamian  and  Syrian  soldiers  captured 
from  Turkey  and  interned  in  prison 
camps.  While  this  army  was  being  cre- 
ated, Feisal  obtained  arms  and  supplies 
for  his  Bedouin  tribesmen  from  the  Eng- 
lish military  authorities,  who  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  his  commanding 
qualities  as  a  military  leader;  he  took 
active  steps  in  suppressing  intertribal 
conflicts,  and  devised  a  form  of  guerilla 
tactics  which  he  and  Colonel  Lawrence — 
his  equally  picturesque  English  comman- 
der— developed  to  the  point  where  the 
furious  onslaughts  of  the  wild  tribesmen 
were  feared  by  the  Turks  to  the  point 
of  panic. 

Filled  with  prophetic  ardor,  and  stand- 
ing high  above  all  others  for  his  bold 
intelligence  and  modern  spirit,  Feisal 
carried  with  him  the  Arabs  of  every 
tribe  over  an  area  of  100,000  miles,  per- 
suading them,  for  the  sake  of  a  common 
liberation,  to  submerge  the  jealousies 
and  hatreds  of  600  years.  For  two  years, 
while  the  wild  tribesmen  drove  the  Turks 
before  them,  the  so-called  "peace  of 
Feisal "  reigned  among  the  liberators. 
To  those  who  know  the  history  of  these 
tribes,  their  character  and  mode  of  life, 
this  was  an  almost  miraculous  achieve- 
ment. 

Feisal's  strategic  powers  were  most 
fully  displayed  in  the  movements  which 
contributed  so  greatly  to  the  success  of 
Lord  Allenby.  By  pushing  up  along  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea — an  advance  of  500 


miles  on  enemy  territory — he  finally 
succeeded  in  taking  Akaba  as  General 
Allenby  landed  in  Egypt.  With  Hus- 
sein's consent  he  then  merged  his  forces 
in  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  of  which 
they  formed  a  part  for  the  last  year  of 
the  war. 

In  the  advance  on  Jerusalem  and  Da- 
mascus the  military  part  played  by  Fei- 
sal, who  commanded  Allenby's  right 
wing,  was  invaluable  to  the  British.  Even 
more  important  was  his  service  in  win- 
ning the  friendship  of  the  Arabs  along 
the  line  of  advance.  Arab  troops  under 
his  command  continued  to  occupy  most 
of  Syria,  in  co-operation  with  the  Brit- 
ish, during  the  peace  conference  period 
when  Feisal  was  in  Paris. 

Early  in  1920  France,  Great  Britain 
and  the  Arabs  entered  into  an  agreement 
by  which  the  area  captured  by  General 
Allenby's  troops  was  divided  provision- 
ally into  three  zones,  the  southernmost 
to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  the 
British,  the  western  by  the  French  and 
the  eastern  by  the  Arabs  under  Feisal. 
A  congress  of  Syrian  notables  held  at 
Damascus  in  March  proclaimed  Feisal 
King  of  Syria.  At  the  San  Remo  Con- 
ference in  April,  however,  the  mandate 
for  Syria  was  given  to  France.  The 
terms  of  the  mandate  have  not  yet  been 
disclosed,  but  from  that  period  the  in- 
evitable clash  of  interests  between  Feisal 
and  France  became  acute,  culminating  in 
General  Gouraud's  ultimatum,  which  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  article,  and  in  the 
deposition  of  Feisal  from  his  tentative 
throne. 

HIS   POLICY   UNPOPULAR 

Feisal's  policy  of  moderation,  combined 
with  his  western  education  and  diplo- 
matic training  in  Paris  and  Constantino- 
ple, had  gradually  estranged  him  from 
the  Arab  radicals.  Already  during  the 
British  campaigns  he  had  been  forced 
to  defend  his  co-operation  with  Allenby. 
After  the  war,  when  Allenby  called  upon 
him  to  evacuate  much  of  the  territory 
he  had  occupied  in  order  to  place  it  un- 
der French  military  officials,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty,  Feisal 
had  withdrawn  at  the  price  of  great  loss 
of  personal  prestige.  His  Arab  subjects 
clamored  for  alliance  with  the  Turkish 
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Nationalist  leader,  Mustapha  Kemal,  and 
for  an  immediate  campaign  to  drive  out 
the  French,  who  then  had  a  compara- 
tively small  force;  but  Feisal,  always 
loyal  to  the  Allies,  refused.  The  breach 
between  him  and  his  followers  widened. 
The  Syrians  called  him  pro-French,  the 
French  called  him  pro-British,  the  Brit- 
ish called  him  pro-Arab.  If  anything,  he 
was  this  last,  for  always  he  defended  the 
cause  of  his  people,  declaring  that  the 
Arabs  had  won  their  freedom  in  the  in- 
valuable service  they  had  rendered  in 
the  field.  Again  and  again  he  had  been 
assured  that  the  Arabs  would  be  given 
their  independence,  and  he  believed  it 
tenaciously.  His  dreams  of  a  great  Ara- 
bia continued  through  every  conflict, 
through  every  obstacle.  In  upholding  the 
Arab  claims  before  the  powers  he  al- 
ways appealed  to  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty, 
to  the  promises  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  the  Anglo-French  declaration 
of  1918.  He  felt  that  his  case  was  un- 
answerable, if  he  did  not  damage  it  by 
violence.  Unfortunately  the  Arab  hot- 
heads and  extreme  Nationalists,  by  their 
intrigues  and  anti-French  plottings,  un- 
did all  his  work  and  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  French. 

GOURAUD'S  ULTIMATUM 

General  Gouraud,  who  commanded  60,- 
000  French  and  French  African  troops 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  sent  an  ultimatium 
to  Emir  Feisal  on  July  15,  1920,  which 
resulted  in  his  deposition  and  exile,  and 
in  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  10,000,000 
francs  upon  Syria.  A  new  Government 
satisfactory  to  the  French  was  estab- 
lished under  General  Goybet,  Gouraud's 
representative  at  Damascus.  From  that 
moment  France  assumed  responsibilities 
which  are  apparent  in  the  present  budget 
calling  for  1,200,000,000  francs  to  pay 
for  military  operations  this  year  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia. 

The  text  of  General  Gouraud's  ulti- 
matum leading  to  these  developments 
was  published  in  TEurope  Nouvelle 
(Paris)  for  Dec.  12,  and  the  New  York 
Nation's  English  translation  of  it,  which 
appeared  Jan.  12,  is  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  the  French  Government, 
I  have  the  honor  to  make  a  final  state- 
ment to  your  Royal  Highness  of  the  sit- 


uation in  which  that  Government  is  placed 
by  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Damascus 
Government  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Whereas  calm  reigned  in  Syria  during 
the  English  occupation,  disorders  began 
as  soon  as  our  troops  relieved  the  British, 
and  since  then  they  have  only  increased. 
These  disorders  have  been  more  injurious 
to  Syrian  prosperity  and  to  its  political, 
administrative  and  economic  organization 
than  to  our  troops  and  to  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  the  West  Zone.  The  Damas- 
cus Government  is  responsible  for  them 
to  the  Syrian  people,  to  whom  France  was, 
by  the  mandate  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
to  bring  independence  and  order,  toler- 
ance and  prosperity. 

France  expressed  to  your  Royal  High- 
ness her  desire  for  friendship  and  collab- 
oration when  she  affirmed  the  right  of 
the  Arab-speaking  peoples  living  in  Syrian 
territory,  of  whatever  religion,  to  govern 
themselves  as  independent  nations.  Your 
Royal  Highness  in  reply  stated  that  the 
Syrian  people,  as  a  result  of  the  disor- 
ganization consequent  upon  Turkish  op- 
pression and  of  the  damage  suffered  dur- 
ing the  war,  would  need  the  counsel  and 
support  of  a  great  Power  to  aid  them  in 
realizing  their  unity  and  organizing  the 
administration  of  the  nation,  this  counsel 
and  support  to  be  recorded  with  the 
League  of  Nations  when  it  is  practically 
realized. 

In  the  name  of  the  Syrian  people,  your 
Royal  Highness  appealed  to  France  to 
fulfill  that  mission.  When,  in  January, 
while  you  were  negotiating  with  the 
French  Government,  bands  from  Damas- 
cus invaded  the  West  Zone,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  telegraphed  to  me  as  follows : 

"  Upon  hearing  of  the  Bedouin  attacks 
in  Southern  and  Northern  Syria,  I  told 
Emir  Feisal  that  I  was  establishing  a 
temporary  agreement  with  him  upon  cer- 
tain principles,  and  that  I  expected  an 
equal  loyalty  from  him,  and  that  his  par- 
tisans should  respect  his  authority;  if 
these  two  conditions  were  not  fully  com- 
plied with,  the  French  Government  would 
resume  complete  freedom  of  action,  and 
would  impose  order  and  the  respect  of 
the  rights  granted  it  by  the  Conference, 
by  force."  » 

The  following  summary  shows  clearly 
that  the  Damascus  Government  has  stead- 
ily followed  a  hostile  policy  definitely  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  collaboration  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
(Clemenceau)  and  which  you  agreed  to 
follow. 

I.     Hostilities  Against  Our  Forces  of 
Occupation 

The  obstinate  refusal  to  let  the  French 
authorities  dispose  freely  of  the  Rayak- 
Aleppo  railroad  is  an  act  of  marked  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  Damascus  Gov- 
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ernment.  That  Government  is  not  una- 
ware that  this  line  is  indispensable  to  the 
life  and  provisioning  of  one  of  the  French 
divisions  of  the  north.  This  division  is 
fighting-  hostile  forces  coming  from  Tur^ 
key,  from  whose  oppression  the  victorious 
Allies  rescued  Syria;  it  is  fighting  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers  of  the  new  Syrian 
State,  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  us  as 
much  by  self-interest  as  by  gratitude. 

The  organization  and  employment  of 
bands  against  our  troops  of  occupation 
have  been  made  a  principle  by  the  Damas- 
cus Government.  The  commandant  of  the 
Third  Aleppo  Division  solemnly  pro- 
claimed this  doctrine  on  April  13  in  the 
following  terms:  "  Since  we  cannot  for- 
mally declare  war  on  the  French,  -let  us 
flood  the  country  with  bands  which  will 
destroy  them  little  by  little.  They  will 
be  commanded  by  our  officers,  and  if  any 
of  these  are  killed,  the  families  of  such 
martyrs  will  be  cared  for  at  the  expense 
of  the  State." 

It  will  be  enough  to  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing proofs  of  the  strict  application  of 
such  a  system.  On  Dec.  3,  1919,  our  post 
at  Tel  Kalaa  was  attacked  at  the  insti- 
gation #f  agents  of  the  Sherif  of  Horns. 
At  the  end  of  December,  1919,  Beduins 
attached  to  Mahmoud  Faour,  who  your 
royal  Highness  told  me  was  your  personal 
friend,  massacred  the  Christians  of  Merdj- 
Ayoun.  At  the  same  place  our  troops 
were  attacked  on  Jan.  4  by  bands  flying 
the  Sherif  s  flag.  On  Jan.  5,  1920,  at  Kirik 
Khan  those  who  attacked  our  troops 
recognized  the  complicity  of  the  Sherif's 
regulars.  On  Jan.  25  Captain  Fouad  Se- 
lim,  With  a  detachment  including  regu- 
lars, attacked  our  post  at  the  bridge  of 
Litani.  After  Harim  and  Antioch  were 
attacked  by  Arab  bands  Babana  suffered 
from  April  16  to  22  an  uninterrupted  at- 
tack led  by  the  Sherif's  officer,  Hassan 
Bey.  In  June  it  was  discovered  that 
among  the  troops  operating  at  Merdj- 
Ayoun  were  1  Colonel,  1  Captain,  6  Lieu- 
tenants and  317  men  of  the  Sherif's  army, 
and  four  heavy  and  two  light  machine 
guns  and  fifty  cases  of  ammunition  from 
the  same  source.  The  complicity  of  agi- 
tators in  the  zone  was  again  obvious  in 
June  in  the  disturbances  marked  by  the 
massacres  of  Ain  Ibel  arfd  the  rebellion 
of  the  Shiite  groups.  Professional  organ- 
izers of  brigand  bands  have  been  treated 
with  honor  at  Damascus,  especially  Soub- 
hy  Bey  Barakat,  whose  crimes  against 
us  are  notorious.  When  these  bands  are 
not  launched  from  the  East  Zone  the  dis- 
turbances are  fomented  in  the  French 
Zone  itself.  That  is  the  case  with  the 
many  attacks  upon  Christians,  especially 
those  of  Djisrel  Karaon  on  Dec.  29,  in 
which  the  two  Sherif's  officers,  Ouahed 
Bey  and  Tashin  Bey,  were  implicated. 
Constant  and  effective  support  was  given 
Sheik    Saleh,    champion    of   disorder   and 


hate  of  the  French,  at  Djebel  Ansarieh. 
These  examples  might  be  multiplied.  They 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  your 
royal  Highness  as  they  occurred. 

II.  Aggressive  Policy  of  the  Damascus 
Government 
-  Your  royal  Highness  has  seen  fit  to  in- 
clude in  his  Government  men  known  for 
their  hostility  to  France.  Their  influence 
was  such  that  your  royal  Highness  was 
unable  to  leave  on  schedule  time  in  reply 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  present  Ministry  is  chosen  from  this 
group.  Its  very  program  is  an  insult  both 
to  Fiance,  whose  aid  it  rejects,  and  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  which  gave  to  France 
the  mandate  for  Syria.  The  pure  and 
simple  rejection  of  the  French  mandate 
on  May  18  last  is  a  measure  so  blind  that 
the  consequences  of  it  may  be  disastrous 
for  Syria. 

///.    Administrative  Measures  Directed 
Against  France 

To  be  a  friend  or  a  partisan  of  France 
in  the  Sherif's  zone  means  being  sus- 
pected by  the  authorities  and  often  means 
being  mistreated.  The  return  of  our  par- 
tisans Fares  Gantous  and  Nesseb  Gobril 
to  Rachaya,  where  they  were  seized  and 
imprisoned  upon  their  arrival,  despite  the 
official  guarantee  of  the  Damascus  Gov- 
ernment, is  typical.  On  Jan.  22  a  dele- 
gation of  Druses  from  Hauran  which  had 
come  to  greet  me  was  attacked  on  its  re- 
turn at  Ouadi  Harim,  and  some  of  its 
members  were  killed.  To  be  our  enemy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  title  of  honor, 
and  is  sufficient  to  be  protected  and  to 
receive  asylum.  After  the  affair  at  Tel 
Kalah  the  Dandachles  were  feted  at  Da- 
mascus. Amin  Mahio,  who  blew  up  the 
munitions  stored  at  Beirut,  was  not  dis- 
turbed at  Damascus.  Recently  your  royal 
Highness  took  steps  looking  to  the  return 
into  the  West  Zone  of  Kamel  Bey  Assad, 
a  notorious  rebel,  exiled  as  a  result  of 
the  disturbances  in  the  Shiite  country, 
for  which  he  bore  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
of  the  East  Zone  whose  hostility  to  us 
has  won  special  tribute  from  the  Gov- 
ernment is  considerable.  The  anti-French 
propaganda  in  the  West  Zone  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Damascus  Government 
by  various  but  all  equally  perfidious  means 
to  which  the  French  Government,  true  to 
its  policy  of  good-will,  has  long  sought 
to  close  its  eyes.  The  last  and  most  strik- 
ing of  these  acts  was  the  bribing  for  42,- 
000  Egyptian  pounds  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil of  Libya.  These  gentlemen  were  ar- 
rested by  our  posts  on  July  10  when  on 
their  way  to  Damascus  to  sell  their  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  the  desires  long  ex- 
pressed by  almost  all  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  Damascus  press,  generously  support- 
ed by  the  Government,   is  constantly  at- 
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tacking-  everything  French.  It  attacks  the 
authorities  occupying  the  "West  Zone,  re- 
pudiates all  French  offers  of  aid,  misin- 
terprets the  generous  intentions  of  France, 
and  heaps  abuse  upon  me. 

IV.  Violations  of  International  Law 
As  Syria  remains  Turkish,   according  to 

international  law,  until  the  peace  treaty  is 
applied,  the  army  of  the  Hedjaz  which 
occupies  Syrian  territory  provisionally 
should  confine  itself  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  But  it  acts  as  a  sover- 
eign power.  Despite  the  fact  that  Syria 
is  foreign  territory,  it  decided  upon,  and 
has  been  applying,  conscription,  since  De- 
cember, 1919.  This  heavy  and  useless 
burden  is  imposed  upon  the  people,  even 
in  special  zones  such  as  Bekaa,  and  upon 
people  having  legally  valid  exemption 
such  as  the  Lebanese  and  Moghrebins  liv- 
ing in  the  East  Zone.  This  recruiting, 
where  it  has  met  with  resistance,  has  fre- 
quently involved  bloodshed. 

The  so-called  Syrian  Congress,  irregu- 
larly formed,  has  been  legislating  and 
even  governing  for  a  government  and  a 
state  the  existence  of  which  is  not  recog- 
nized. More  than  that,  it  has,  without 
mandate  or  authority,  conferred  the  title 
of  king  upon  Your  Royal  Highness,  thus 
putting  itself  in  a  position  of  rebellion 
against  the  Peace  Conference. 

Finally,  the  capitulations  are  not  re- 
spected, for  Emir  Mouktar,  one  of  our 
dependents,  a  representative  of  a  distin- 
gished  family  long  attached  to  France, 
was  arrested  at  Aleppo  under  scandalous 
conditions.  Nor  are  diplomatic  agree- 
ments better  respected,  for  despite  the 
agreement  reached  with  M.  Clemenceau 
last  December,  according  to  which  neither 
French  nor  Arab  troops  were  to  occupy 
Bekaa,  a  battalion  of  the  Sherif's  army 
has  just  been  advanced  to  Merdj  Andjar. 

V.  Injury  Thus  Done  to  France  and 

to  Syria 

The  French  Government,  compelled  to 
devote  its  attention  and  its  forces  to  con- 
stant repression  of  disorder,  and  to  pur- 
sue laborious  and  sterile  political  nego- 
tiations with  the  Damascus  Government, 
has  been  unable  to  give  to  Syria  the  or- 
ganization expected  of  it.  France  is  not 
responsible  for  this  delay.  But  the  finan- 
cial and  military  burden  caused  by  the 
situation  systematically  maintained  by  the 
Damascus  Government  falls  upon  France. 
These  outlays  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
Syrian  budget  both  because  the  unrest 
lessened  the  income,  and  because  the  ex- 
penses were  increased.  The  state  of  an- 
archy in  which  disturbers  have  placed 
the  country  was  such  that  larger  forces 
were  required  than  would  have  been  need- 
ed peacefully  to  replace  the  British 
troops. 

It  has  thus  become  evident  that  it  is 
impossible  longer  to  trust  a  Government 


which  has  so  clearly  demonstrated  its 
hostility  to  France,  and  which  has  done 
such  serious  wrong  to  its  own  country 
while  proving  itself  incapable  of  organiz- 
ing and  governing.  France  is  therefore 
obliged  to  take  measures  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  her  troops  and  of  the  people  of 
the  country  for  which  a  mandate  was 
given  to  her  by  the  Peace  Conference. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Royal 
Highness  that  the  necessary  guaranties 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Absolute  Control  of  tTie  Bayak-Aleppo 
Railroad— This  control  will  be  guaranteed 
by  complete  supervision  of  traffic  in  the 
stations  of  Rayak,  Baalbek,  Horns,  Hama 
and  Aleppo  by  French  military  commis- 
sars, aided  by  an  armed  detachment  in- 
tended to  assure  the  policing  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  by  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  an  important  centre  of  communi- 
cation which  we  cannot  permit  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Turkish  troops. 

2.  Abolition  of  Conscription,  recruiting 
to  cease  and  conscripts  to  be  released,  the 
Sherif's  army  being  restored  to  its  condi- 
tion as  of  Dec.  1  last. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  French  Mandate— 
The  mandate  will  respect  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Syrian  people  and  will  re- 
main wholly  compatible  with  the  princi- 
ple of  government  by  Syrian  authorities 
properly  invested  with  powers  by  the  pop- 
ular will.  It  will  entail,  on  the  part  of 
the  mandatory  Power,  only  aid  and  co- 
operations and  in  no  case  will  it  involve 
annexation  or  direct  administration. 

4.  Acceptance  of  Syrian  Currency— This 
will  become  the  national  currency  in  the 
East  Zone,  and  all  prohibitory  decrees 
affecting  the  Bank  of  Syria  in  that  zone 
will  be  revoked. 

5.  Punishment  of  the  Guilty— those  com- 
promised by  acts  hostile  to  France. 

These  conditions  are  presented  en  bloc, 
and  they  must  be  accepted  en  bloc  within 
four  days  beginning  July  14  at  midnight, 
and  ending  July  18  at  midnight.  If  before 
this  latter  date  I  am  informed  by  your 
Royal  Highness  that  these  conditions  are 
accepted,  orders  must  also  have  been 
given  to  the  authorities  concerned  not  to 
interfere  with  my  troops  when  they  un- 
dertake to  occupy  territory  as  indicated. 
Official  decrees  should  also  have  been 
issued  prior  to  July  18  in  accordance  with 
conditions  2,  3,  4  and  5,  and  these  con- 
ditions must  have  been  carried  into  effect 
by  July  31  at  midnight. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  Royal  High- 
ness does  not  inform  me  within  the  time 
limit  set  that  the  foregoing  conditions  have 
been  accepted,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  French  Government  will  feel 
free  to  act  as  it  sees  fit.  In  that  case  I 
cannot  say  that  the  French  Government 
will  be  satisfied  with  these  guaranties. 

France  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
suffering  which  may  come  to   the  coun- 
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try.  She  has  long  evidenced  her  modera- 
tion and  does  so  now.  The  Damascus 
Government  will  bear  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  extreme  measures  which  I 
contemplate  only  with  regret,  but  which 
I  am  prepared  to  carry  out  With  firmness 
and  resolution. 

[Signed]   GENERAL  GOURAUD, 
French  High  Commissioner  in  Syria  and 

Cilicia,     Commander    in    Chief    of    the 

Army  of  the  Levant. 

July  14,  1920. 

CONFLICT  WITH  THE  FRENCH 

Feisal's  version  of  the  conflict  between 
himself  and  the  French,  given  in  a  state- 
ment issued  by  his  staff  and  published 
in  The  London  Morning  Post  of  Oct.  1, 
1920,  is  as  follows: 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  with 
Turkey  was  made,  the  Emir  Feisal,  whom 
Lord  Allenby  had  put  in  charge  of  the 
Eastern  Zone  in  Syria,  comprising  the 
districts  of  the  four  cities  of  Damascus, 
Horns,  Hama  and  Aleppo,  commenced  to 
build  up  a  native  Arab  administration. 
The  Emir  was  recognized  by  the  Peace 
Conference  as  the  responsible  ruler  for 
that  region,  and  as  King  Hussein's  rep- 
resentative attended  meetings  of  that  body 
in  January,  1919. 

"While  the  Emir  was  in  Paris  the 
French  had  advanced  into  the  rich  Bekaa 
plain  that  leads  to  Damascus.  The  Bekaa 
is  in  the  Eastern  Zone,  and  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  had  promised  that  the  French  troops 
would  be  withdrawn.  To  assert  their 
rights  and  let  Europe  know  what  their 
true  feelings  were,  the  Syrian  people 
through  their  representatives  at  Damas- 
cus declared  Syria  an  independent  king- 
dom. 

The  armistice  with  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  was  followed  by  a  concentration  of 
troops  in  the  French  Zone.  At  the  time 
when  there  were  not  more  than  a  few 
thousand  French  troops  in  Syria  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment to  overrun  the  Western  Zone  and 
create  a  situation  in  the  face  of  which 
the  crushing  of  Syrian  nationalism  would 
have  been  impossible.  But  King  Feisal 
was  true  and  loyal  to  the  Alliance.  The 
result  of  his  forbearance  was  that  by 
July  the  French  had  been  able  to  concen- 
trate 80,000  men,  together  with  tanks  and 
airplanes.  With  that  force  General 
Gouraud  could  crush  any  opposition  the 
Syrian  Government  could  offer.  King 
Feisal,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  intended  to 
come  to  Europe  and  settle  matters,  and 
actually  applied  to  General  Gouraud  to 
put  a  ship  at  his  disposal.  The  French 
General's  reply  was  to  send  his  ulti- 
matum. 

The  Emir,  with  a  pistol  to  his  head,  ac- 


cepted the  ultimatum,  withdrew  his  troops 
from  their  strong  positions  in  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  covering  Damascus,  demobilized 
his  army,  dissolved  the  Congress,  and 
appointed  a  new  Ministry  to  carry  out 
the  terms  imposed.  With  the  hope  that 
later  he  could  appeal  to  the  Allies  or  the 
League  of  Nations,  he  dispatched  on  July 
20,  at  5:30  P.  M.,  six  and  a  half  hours 
before  the  expiry  of  the  time  allowed,  a 
detailed  answer  to  the  French  Political 
Officer  in  Damascus.  That  telegram  Gen- 
eral Gouraud,  who  was  at  Beirut,  pre- 
tends not  to  have  received  until  the  next 
morning.  And  in  the  meantime  the 
French  troops  at  midnight  began  their 
advance  on  Damascus.  A  few  Arab  regu- 
lars, left  behind  in  Anti-Lebanon  to  col- 
lect stores  and  with  orders  to  treat  the 
French  as  allies,  were  taken  prisoners 
and  dealt  with  by  the  French  as.  enemies. 

In  reply  to  the  King's  protest  at  this 
breach  of  the  ultimatum,  General  Gou- 
raud demanded  that  he  should  accede  to 
further  conditions.  These  were  of  great 
severity.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
dangerous  movement  in  Damascus  against 
the  Government.  The  rioters  were  dis- 
persed only  after  eighty  had  been  killed 
and  several  hundreds  wounded.  So  high 
was  feeling  that  about  2,000  citizens  of 
Damascus,  armed  with  any  weapons  they 
could  collect,  with  shotguns,  swords,  and 
even  nabuts  (staves),  sallied  out  to 
Meizelun,  where  there  was  a  force  of  some 
200  regulars.  Against  these  the  French 
opened  fire.  Tanks  drove  into  them  as 
they  fled.  The  King  had  previously  or- 
dered the  regulars  to  withdraw  their 
guns,  and  some  of  them  were  actually 
saved.  But  many  brave  men,  Under  the 
gallant  officer  Yusef  el  Azmy,  stood  to 
the  last  and  fell  in  this  slaughter  as  a 
protest  against  the  French  action.  Many 
of  these  had  been  through  the  Syrian 
and  Palestine  campaigns,  and  to  them  and 
the  others  who  fell  every  Syrian  will  bow 
his  head. 

The  French  entered  Damascus  on  July 
24,  and  at  once  took  possession  of  all  the 
Government  offices.  On  July  27  the  King 
was  informed  by  the  French  that  he  must 
leave  Damascus,  and  next  day  he  went 
to  Deraa.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  Hau- 
ran  tribesmen,  who  wished  to  begin  at 
once  a  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
French.  The  King  counseled  them  to  re- 
main quiet,  pointing  out  that  he  had  the 
pledges  of  the  British  Government  and 
was  going  to  Europe  to  plead  their  cause. 

Since  his  departure  over  400  Syrians 
have  been  sentenced  by  court-martial,  of 
whom  over  100  have  been  condemned  to 
death.  Among  these  are  the  officers  who 
were  the  backbone  of  Feisal's  army  and 
were  marked  out  for  distinction  by  the 
Allies  for  their  exploits  during  the  war, 
in  blowing  up  bridges  and  making  raids 
on   the   Turkish    lines    of   communication. 
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Their  crime  was  "  complicity  "  with  the 
enemies  of  France.  In  the  Hauran  whole 
villages  are  still  toeing  shelled,  bombed 
and  burned  for  their  refusal  to  admit  the 
legality  of  the  new  regime  at  Damascus. 

THE   FRENCH   ACCOUNT 

The  French  version  of  these  events 
was  given  by  General  Gouraud  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  Zahleh,  in 
the  Lebanon,  following  his  occupation  of 
Damascus.    He  said  in  part: 

After  having  tarried  too  long  I  dis- 
patched the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  you 
have  heard  of.  The  Emir  hesitated.  He 
has  been  for  six  months  the  prisoner  of 
his  entourage.  He  could  not  free  himself 
from  his  unscrupulous  advisers,  who  were 
all,  it  may  be  added,  foreigners.  Even 
while  he  was  giving  me  the  assurance  of 
his  complete  agreement  with  us  a  column 
of  his  troops  attacked  mine  at  Tel  Kalah, 
and  there,  it  is  needless  to  say,  they  suf- 
fered defeat.  I  then  gave  the  order  to 
march  on  Damascus.  In  four  hours  the 
Sherifian  army  had  melted  away. 

This  display  of  force  on  our  part  was. 
necessary.  The  inhabitants  of  Damascus 
did  not  engage  our  troops.  That  is  why 
our  soldiers,  shouldering  their  rifles,  en- 
tered the  city  without  firing  a  shot.  I 
repeat  that  these  measures  were  neces- 
sary. It  was  high  time  we  got  rid  of  ail 
manner  of  intrigues.  And  now,  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  I  represent,  I 
declare  that  the  four  gazas  of  Baalbek, 
Bekaa,  Hastoeiya  and  Rasheiya  are  an- 
nexed to  the  Greater  Lebanon.    *    *    * 

Official  proclamation  of  the  new  State 
of  Lebanon  was  made  at  Beirut  by  Gen- 
eral Gouraud,  as  French  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Syria,  on  Sept.  1,  1920.     The 


proclamation  announced  that  the  Leb- 
anon would  be  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  River  Kebir,  from  which  the  line 
would  extend  southward  to  the  frontier 
of  Palestine,  and  its  eastern  boundary 
would  be  fixed  #lontg  the  hills  to  the  east 
of  the  district.  Beirut,  the  chief  city, 
was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government. 
The  French  granted  administrative  au- 
tonomy. The  national  flag  was  to  have 
the  French  colors  with  the  cedar  of  Leb- 
anon on  the  white  part  of  the  banner. 
After  proclaiming  the  independence  of 
Lebanon,  and  its  establishment  as  a  na- 
tion, General  Gouraud  listened  to  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  delivered  by  the  Mayor 
of  Beirut. 

So  the  French  desire  for  a  free  hand 
in  Syria,  unimpeded  by  the  nationalism 
of  an  Arab  State,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  virtually  a  strong  French 
protectorate  over  Lebanon,  the  centre  of 
French  prestige  in  Syria,  was  at  last 
fulfilled.  When  General  Gouraud  re- 
turned home  he  appeared  before  the 
Commissions  of  Finance  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  Nov.  21  to  give  an  account  of 
his  stewardship  in  Syria.  M.  Leygues, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  in  accord  with 
Minister  of  War  Lefevre  and  both 
commissions,  decided  that  the  French 
forces  in  this  sphere  should  not  be  with- 
drawn. Meanwhile  the  Emir  Feisal  re- 
mains in  exile,  still  clinging  to  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  securing  a  revision  of  the 
French  action. 
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THE  last  few  years  have  been  an 
era  of  important  constitutional 
developments  the  world  over.  The 
adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  passage  of  the 
British  Representation  of  the  People  act, 
and  the  adoption  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  France  are  among  the  more 
important  changes  made  in  existing  Con- 
stitutions, while  Germany  and  Russia 
have  adopted  wholly  new  fundamental 
laws,  and  the  newly-created  States,  such 
as  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  have 
framed  Constitutions  for  the  first  time. 
These  developments  are  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  students  of  government  in  this 
country. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  these 
much-heralded  changes  have  been  going 
on,  developments  of  a  like  nature  have 
occurred  almost  unnoticed  in  countries 
much  nearer  the  United  States — the  re- 
publics to  the  south  of  us.  In  spite  of 
their  proximity  and  more  immediate 
interest  to  us,  these  Latin-American  de- 
velopments have  received  but  scant  atten- 
tion in  this  country.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  examine  the  more  signifi- 
cant constitutional  developments  of 
recent  years  in  that  portion  of  the  world, 
with  a  view  especially  to  discovering,  if 
possible,  any  general  tendencies  that 
have  made  themselves  manifest. 

It  would  not  be  possible  within  a 
reasonable  space  to  discuss  all  the  im- 
portant governmental  developments  in 
Latin  America  that  have  occurred  within 
the  last  few  years.  As  in  the  United 
States,  so  in  Latin  America,  many  gov- 


ernmental changes  occur  which  are  of 
such  a  fundamental  nature  that  similar 
measures  in  Great  Britain  would  be  re- 
garded as  changes  in  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  yet  inasmuch  as  they  do 
not  alter  the  text  of  the  instrument 
known  as  the  Constitution  they  are  not 
technically  regarded  as  constitutional 
changes  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  such  developments  may, 
in  fact,  be  of  greater  significance  than 
some  of  the  formal  amendments,  but 
within  the  limits  of  this  discussion  only 
formal  constitutional  changes  will  be 
considered.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
keep  the  subject  matter  within  reason- 
able bounds,  only  three  of  the  major  de- 
velopments of  this  nature  will  be  taken 
up,  namely,"  the  new  Constitutions  that 
went  into  effect  in  Mexico  in  1917,  in 
Uruguay  in  1919,  and  in  Peru  in  1920. 

MEXICO'S  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

The  new  Mexican  Constitution  of 
1917*  has  naturally  received  more  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  American  pub- 
licists than  have  the  very  recent  instru- 
ments promulgated  in  the  other  two 
States.  But  attention  in  this  country 
has  been  largely  concentrated  on  the 
provisions  in  the  new  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  the  nationalization  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  effect  of  these  provisions 


*A  convenient  translation  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution  of  1917  is  to  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for 
May,  1917,  which  sets  forth  the  terms  of  the 
new  instrument  in  parallel  columns  with 
those  of  the  Constitution  of  1857,  which  it 
superseded,  indicating  by  means  of  italics 
and  blackface  type  the  innovations  and  omis- 
sions in  the  later  document. 
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on  the  rights  acquired  by  foreigners, 
particularly  Americans,  in  mines  and  oil 
lands.  Other- significant  features  have 
been  more  or  less  ignored. 

Among  the  more  significant  of  the 
provisions  to  be  noted  in  the  new  Con- 
stitution are  those  intended  to  discourage 
dictatorship  or  dynasties  in  the  Presi- 
dential office.  We  find  that  the  new 
Constitution,  for  instance,  insists  that 
no  one  belonging  to  the  army  may  be- 
come President  unless  he  shall  have  re- 
tired from  active  service  ninety  days 
immediately  prior  to  the  election.  [Con- 
stitution of  1917,  Article  82,  V.]  Further- 
more, no  one  who  has  taken  part,  directly 
or  indirectly  in  any  uprising,  riot,  or 
military  coup  is  eligible.  [Ibid.,  Article 
82.,  VII.]  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  largely  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  strong  executives  in  the  Latin- 
American  Constitutions.  It  is  also  true, 
however,  that  political  conditions  in 
many  of  those  countries  for  nearly  a 
century  after  independence  favored,  if 
indeed  they  did  not  demand,  personal  dic- 
tatorships with  much  more  actual  power 
than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  conditions  improved  and 
opened  the  way  for  more  representative 
government,  the  evils  of  military  dic- 
tatorships began  to  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages, but  the  political  practices  of 
seventy-five  years  were  too  firmly  es- 
tablished to  be  discarded  easily.  Hence 
it  became  necessary  to  discourage  the 
continuation  of  these  executive  traditions 
by  forbidding  in  constitutional  provisions 
some  of  the  developments  which  had 
been  found  to  be  favorable  to  their  con- 
tinuation. 

Among  these  traditions,  obviously,  was 
the  one  by  which  the  way  to  the  Presi- 
dency was  open  principally,  if  not  solely, 
to  military  leaders.  In  the  same  sense 
the  institution  of  the  Vice  Presidency, 
which  the  United  States  has  not  regarded 
seriously,  but  which  has  proved  in  some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries"  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  intrigue  and  plots 
against  the  Administration,  has  in  the 
new  Constitution  been  omitted  alto- 
gether.    Succession  to  the  Presidency  in 


case  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office  or  per- 
manent disability  of  the  President  is  de- 
termined by  the  action  of  the  Congress 
in  choosing  a  President  ad  interim,  and 
calling  a  new  Presidential  election,  if  the 
vacancy  occurs  during  the  first  half  of 
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the  President's  term  of  office.  If  the 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
term,  the  Congress  shall  choose  the 
President  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
[Article  84.]  The  permanent  ineligibil- 
ity of  the  President  for  re-election  is 
continued  in  the  new  Constitution,  and 
the  term  of  office  is  reduced  from  six 
to  four  years.  [Article  83.]  In  some 
other  respects,  also,  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  Presidential  office  are 
diminished  in  the  new  Constitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  the  personal  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution  in  cases  of  invasion 
or  other  emergency,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the 
approval  of  Congress,  is  somewhat 
broadened  in  the  new  instrument  by  re- 
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moving  the  limitation  contained  in 
the  former  document  excluding  those 
guarantees  ensuring  the  life  of  man. 
[Article  29.] 

NEW  STATUS  OF  CLERGY 

Another  subject  of  general  significance 
dealt  with  in  the  new  Constitution  is 
the  relation  of  th€  Church  to  the  State. 
It  will  be  remembered  what  a  position 
of  influence  was  occupied  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Latin-American 
colonies  prior  to  their  independence,  and 
what  an  important  role  in  the  politics  of 
the  new  republics  was  played  by  the 
question  whether  that  position  of  in- 
fluence should  be  continued  or  dimin- 
ished. The  famous  Plan  of  Iguala  in 
1821  committed  Mexico  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
its  favored  position,  and  the  republican 
Constitution  of  1824  also  expressly 
established  it  as  the  State  Church  and 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  any  other  re- 
ligion. In  the  Constitution  of  1857  this 
declaration  was  omitted,  and  members 
of  the  clergy  were  excluded  from  the 
offices  of  Senators  and  Representatives; 
the  Federal  Government,  furthermore, 
was  given  exclusive  power  to  exercise 
intervention  in  matters  of  religious 
worship  and  outward  ecclesiastic  forms. 
By  an  amendment  in  1873  the  Church 
and  State  were  declared  independent, 
and  the  establishment  or  prohibition  of 
any  religion  by  law  was  forbidden.  Mar- 
riage was  declared  a  civil  contract,  and 
the  power  of  religious  institutions  to 
acquire  real  estate  was  limited. 

But  the  new  Constitution  goes  into 
these  questions  very  much  more  fully. 
In  addition  to  incorporating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  Constitution  on 
this  subject,  the  Constitution  of  1917 
abrogates  the  juridical  personality  of 
churches,  subjects  ministers  of  religious 
creeds  to  the  laws  governing  the  exer- 
cise of  a  profession,  forbids  ministers  to 
criticise  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country  or  the  authorities  in  particular 
or  the  Government  in  general,  prohibits 
their  assembling  for  political  purposes 
and  deprives  them  of  the  right  to  vote 
or  hold  office.  Furthermore,  religious 
publications   are   forbidden   to  comment 


upon  political  affairs  in  any  way. 
[Article  123.]  Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  public  instruction  is  made  secular 
and  that  religious  authorities  are  forbid- 
den to  establish  schools  of  primary  in- 
struction.   [Article  3.] 

CONTROL  OF  CORPORATION 

A  third  feature  of  note  in  the  new 
Constitution  of  Mexico,  and  one  that  has 
received  considerable  attention  from 
foreign  students,  is  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  amelioration  of  social  and 
economic  conditions.  These  measures 
may  be  grouped  under  two  general 
heads — the  control  of  corporations  and 
the  protection  of  labor.  We  are,  of 
course,  well  acquainted  with  a  similar 
tendency  in  Constitution  making  in  this 
country,  but  the  Mexican  Constitution 
goes  considerably  further  in  these  mat- 
ters than  have  any  of  our  State  Consti- 
tutions. 

The  new  constitutional  provisions  on 
these  matters  are  contained  largely  in 
Articles  27,  28  and  123  of  the  1917  Con- 
stitution. Article  27  expressly  preserves 
to  the  nation  the  right  to  impose  such 
limitations  on  private  property  as  the 
public  interest  may  demand,  enumerat- 
ing specifically  such  undertakings  as 
the  division  of  the  large  landed  estates 
and  the  development  of  small  landed 
holdings;  definitely  vests  in  the  nation 
direct  ownership  of  all  minerals  and  of 
all  navigable  and  territorial  waters,  and 
specifies  the  conditions  under  which  con- 
cessions shall  be  granted  to  private  indi- 
viduals or  corporations.  The  ownership 
of  lands  and  waters  and  the  acquisition 
of  concessions  to  develop  mines,  waters 
or  mineral  fluids  is  limited  to  Mexican 
individuals  and  corporations,  or  to  for- 
eigners who  agree  to  be  considered  as 
Mexicans  in  respect  to  such  property 
and  not  to  invoke  the  protection  of  their 
Governments  in  respect  to  the  same, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  to  the  nation 
of  property  so  acquired.  Foreigners  are 
absolutely  prohibited  from  acquiring 
direct  ownership  of  lands  or  waters 
within  a  zone  of  100  kilometers  from  the 
frontiers  and  of  50  kilometers  from  the 
seacoast. 

These  are  among  the  provisions  which 
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have  stirred  up  the  antagonism  of  the 
foreign  investor  to  the  greatest  extent, 
for  if  applied  to  existing  concessions 
and  property  they  would  amount  to 
nullification  of  rights  already  acquired. 
It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  a  discus- 
sion of  the  wisdom  or  even  of  the  legality 
of  these  new  measures  affecting  foreign 
capital  invested  in  Mexico,  but  no  one 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  activities  of 
foreign  investors  and  many  of  the  most 
serious  internal  disturbances  and  foreign 
difficulties  of  Latin-American  politics 
need  look  far  for  their  explanation. 

An  interesting  provision  with  regard 
to  the  right  of  expropriation  for  a  public 
use  bases  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  paid  on  the  valuation  of  the  property 
for  purposes  of  taxation. 

PROTECTION  OF  LABOR 

Article  28  prohibits  monopolies  and 
exemption  from  taxation,  but  expressly 
excludes  from  the  definition  of  a 
monopoly  associations  of  labor  organized 
to  protect  their  own  interests. 

Article  123  lays  down  in  great  detail 
the  principles  which  shall  guide  the 
making  of  laws  relative  to  the  labor  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workmen,  employes, 
domestic .  servants  and  artisans,  and  in 
general  every  contract  of  labor.  The 
eight-hour  day,  the  protection  of  women 
and  children  against  night  work  and  un- 
healthy or  dangerous  occupations,  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven,  safeguards  for 
motherhood  among  women  workers, 
minimum  wages,  overtime  payment, 
housing  of  workmen,  the  right  to  strike, 
conciliation  and  arbitration  boards,  free 
employment  bureaus  and  social  insurance 
of  the  most  comprehensive  kind — all  are 
insisted  upon  as  fundamental  features 
of  the  regulation  and  protection  of  labor. 
It  is  in  respect  to  these  matters  that  the 
Mexican  Constitution  goes  further  than 
even  the  most  advanced  of  our  State  con- 
stitutions in  this  country. 

There  are  many  other  innovations  in 
the  Mexican  Constitution  of  1917  which 
would  be  worthy  of  presentation  did 
space  permit.  Among  these  may  be  noted 
the  constitutional  establishment  of  the 
free  municipality  with  a  large  measure 


of  local  autonomy  [Article  115],  the 
direction  to  the  Federal  Congress  and  to 
the  State  Legislatures  to  enact  laws 
against  alcholism  [Article  117,  VIII.] 
and  the  provision  fors  compulsory  educa- 
tion. [Article  31.]  It  will  also  be  noted 
as  a  general  characteristic  of  the  1917 
Constitution  that  the  tendency  found  in 
our  own  constitution-making  to  include 
legislative  detail  in  the  fundamental  law 
has  shown  itself  in  a  marked  way.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  namely,  the  experience  cf  the  past 
in  demonstrating  that  the  constituted 
authorities  could  not  be  trusted  to  do 
their  duty  unless  directed  or  restrained 
by  a  superior  authority.  Unquestionably, 
however,  just  as  the  same  reasons 
prompted  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
of  detailed  legislation  in  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  two  cases,  so  also  the  defects 
of  this  procedure  will  make  themselves 
felt  in  Mexico  as  they  have  in  this 
country. 

CONSTITUTION   OF   URUGUAY 

The  new  Constitution  of  Uruguay 
went  into  effect  on  March  1,  1919.*  It 
replaced  the  Constitution  of  1829,  which 
was  adopted  immediately  upon  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  in  that  country, 
and  which  embodied  the  constitutional 
ideas  of  the  revolutionary  period.  It 
would  only  be  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  differences  between  the  old  Constitu- 
tion and  the  new  in  Uruguay  should  be 
even  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of 
Mexico.  It  would  be  natural,  also,  that 
the  constitutional  convention  which  com- 
pleted its  work  in  October  of  1917  should 
have  been  much  influenced  by  the  new 
Constitution  of  Mexico  which  became 
operative  in  May  of  that  year.  It  will 
be  helpful,  therefore,  to  view  the  inno- 
vations in  the  Uruguayan  Constitution 
in  comparison  with  the  more  important 
features  of  the  Mexican  Constitution 
considered  above. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  the 
new    Constitution    reflects    the    altered 


*A  translation  of  the  new  Uruguayan  Con- 
stitution may  be  found  in  Southwestern 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1, 
June,  1920,  Pp.  95-118.  The  Constitution  of 
1829  is  translated  in  Rodriguez,  "  American 
Constitutions."  Government  Printing  Office, 
1906,    Vol.    II.,    P.    158. 
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attitude  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  already  noted  in  the  case  of 
Mexico.  The  clause  of  the  older  Con- 
stitution recognizing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  State  is 
omitted  and  the  hew  instrument  ex- 
pressly declares,  not  only  that  all  re- 
ligious cults  are  free,  but  also  that  the 
State  supports  no  religion,  although  it 
accords  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  control  of  places,  for  worship  only, 
already  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part 
but  of  funds  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury. [Constitution  of  Uruguay,  1919, 
Article  5.]  Unlike  the  Mexican  Consti- 
tution, however,  members  of  the  clergy 
are  not  prohibited  by  this  instrument 
from  being  chosen  as  representatives  or 
Senators. 

In  Uruguay,  as  in  Mexico,  we  see  a 
strengthening  of  the  principle  of  local 
self-government.  In  place  of  the  jefes 
politicos,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partments on  the  model  of  the  Napoleonic 
prefects,  the  new  Constitution  prescribes 
popularly  elected  assemblies  and  au- 
tonomous councils  of  administration, 
chosen  in  the  same  manner,  to  regulate 
the  local  affairs  of  the  departments,  with 
control  over  the  municipalities.  [Articles 
130-142.]  The  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  in  each  department  remains,  how- 
ever, under  central  control;  this  official 
is  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  paid  out  of  the  national  treas- 
ury.     [Articles   143-145.] 

THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER 
Most  interesting  and  significant  of 
the  alterations  in  the  new  Constitution 
are  those  relating  to  the  executive  power. 
The  office  of  the  President  is  made 
directly  elective  by  the  people  instead  of 
by  the  Legislature  as  under  the  old  Con- 
stitution, the  preferential  ballot  being 
prescribed.  [Article  71.]  The  Presi- 
dent, who  serves  for  four  years,  is  not 
perpetually  ineligible  for  re-election,  as 
in  Mexico,  but  the  interval  that  must 
elapse  between  a  first  and  a  subsequent 
term  has  been  lengthened  from  four  to 
eight  years.  [Article  73.]  More  im- 
portant, however,  than  these  changes  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  office  is  the 
adoption  of  a  wholly  new  principle  with 
regard  to  the   executive  power  in  that 


this  is  now  shared  by  the  President  with 
a  popularly  elected  council  of  adminis- 
tration of  nine  members.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, this  council  is  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  executive, 
such  as  the  appointments  of  certain 
Ministers  and  other  high  officials,  and 
the  direction  of  various  services  of  the 
State;  the  President,  however,  retains 
the  political  functions  of  the  office,  such 
as  foreign  relations,  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary activities,  the  preparation  of  the 
budget,  and  the  preservation  of  internal 
peace  and  order.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  office  of  President  in  Uruguay 
has  not  only  been  brought  more  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  electorate,  but 
has  been  materially  diminished  in  im- 
portance. This  feature  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution has  evidently  met  with  ap- 
proval, since  "  it  is  now  proposed  to  do 
away  with  the  office  of  President  alto- 
gether and  intrust  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  commission  of  eleven  mem- 
bers." * 

Another  interesting  innovation  in  the 
Constitution  of  1919  is  the  establishment 
of  proportional  representation  as  the 
electoral  principle  for  choosing  all 
elective  bodies  [Article  9],  following  the 
example  of  France  and  Germany  and 
many  other  European  States  which  have 
recently  adopted  this  system.  The  Con- 
stitution sanctions  the  adoption  of  wo- 
man suffrage  for  national  or  local  elec- 
tions, but  requires  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  all  the  members  in  each  chamber  of 
the  Legislature.      [Article  10.] 

LABOR  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
Other  respects  in  which  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  Uruguay  has  not  followed 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Mexican 
instrument  include  the  omission  of  the 
elaborate  provisions  relating  to  labor 
and  social  welfare,  though  the  bill  of 
rights  in  the  Uruguayan  document  is 
more  comprehensive  than  in  the  earlier 
Constitution.  Among  other  things  the 
death  penalty  has  been  abolished.  But 
in  extending  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  cases  of  public  utility 
as  well  as  of  public  necessity,  Uruguay 
is    again    following    the    precedent    of 

*Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXV., 
No.  3,  September,  1920,  Supplement,  P.  91. 
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Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  compulsory 
free  education  is  not  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  Uruguay. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  PERU 

The  last  of  the  new  Latin-American 
Constitutions  to  be  considered  here,  that 
oi  Peru,  was  promulgated  on  January 
18  1920.f  It  shows  clearly  traces  of  the 
influence  of  both  of  the  Constitutions 
already  considered,  especially  that  of 
Mexico.  It  replaces  the  Constitution  of 
1860,  an  instrument  of  a  later  date, 
therefore,  than  the  former  Constitutions 
of  Mexico  and  Uruguay. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  note  here 
with  regard  to  the  new  Constitution  is 
the  changed  attitude  reflected  even  in 
Peru  as  regards  religion.  Just  as  Peru 
was  the  last  stronghold  of  Spain  in 
America,  excepting  the  island  pos- 
sions,  so  also  it  is  one  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  religion  have  clung 
most  successfully  to  their  former  privi- 
leged position.  In  the  Constitution  of 
1860,  as  in  the  earlier  Constitutions  of 
Mexico,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
the  established  form  of  belief,  and  the 
exercise  of  any  other  religion  was  pro- 
hibited. Under  the  new  Constitution  the 
nation  continued  to  profess  and  to  pro- 
tect that  religion,  but  the  prohibition  of 
the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion 
is  repealed.  Peru  .has,  therefore,  even 
now  not  gone  as  far  in  the  direction  of 
separating  Church  and  State  as  have 
Mexico  and  Uruguay. 

In  the  next  place  we  note  the  influence 
of  the  Mexican  Constitution  in  the  new 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  The  President,  chosen  by 
direct  popular  vote,  serves,  it  is  true,  for 
five  years  instead  of  four  [Art.  7],  but 
no  member  of  the  military  or  of  the 
Ministry  can  be  elected  President  unless 
he  has  laid  down  his  office  120  days 
before  the  election.  [Article  120.]  As 
in  Mexico,  the  office  of  Vice  President 
is  done  away  with  in  the  new  Constitu- 


tAt  \he  time  of  writing  no  English"  transla- 
tion oi  the  new  Constitution  was  available. 
A  brief  but  instructive  note  on  the  new 
Constitution  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  April,  1920,  Pp. 
457-460.  An  English  text  of  the  earlier  Con- 
stitution of  1860  may  be  found  in  Rodriguez, 
American   Constitutions,   Vol.    II.,   P.   254. 


tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of 
Uruguay  in  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
President  by  intrusting  some  of  his 
formerly  plenary  pqwers  to  other  offi- 
cials seems  to  have  Jiad  an  influence  in 
the  formation  of  the  Council  of  State  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  Ministers  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.  [Article  134.]  It  is  not  de- 
termined in  the  Constitution  just  what 
the  role  of  this  Council  of  State  shall 
be,  as  the  provision  in  the  fundamental 
instrument  leaves  it  to  the  law  to  de- 
termine the  cases  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  hear  their  opinion  and  those 
in  which  it  cannot  proceed  contrary 
thereto.  The  principle  of  parliamentary 
government  is,  moreover,  laid  down  in 
the  provision  that  Cabinet  officers  must 
resign  after  either  the  Senate  or  the 
Chamber  passes  a  vote  of  lack  of  confi- 
dence— a  provision  which,  if  observed, 
would  mark  a  change  from  the  Presi- 
dential to  the  Cabinet  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

POSITION  OF  FOREIGNERS 
Other  respects  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Mexico  has  evidently  served  as 
a  model  for  the  new  Peruvian  Constitu- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  the  inclusion  of 
provisions  regarding  the  position  of 
foreigners,  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  the  control  of  natural 
resources,  the  prohibition  of  monopolies 
and  the  position  of  labor.  As  regards 
foreigners,  we  find  a  provision — almost 
identical  with  that  noted  in  the  Mexican 
Constitution — prohibiting  them  from  ac- 
quiring or  possessing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  right  to  lands,  waters,  or 
mines  within  fifty  kilometers  of  the 
frontiers.  [Article  39.]  Furthermore, 
the  property  of  foreigners  is  not  to  be 
accorded  a  position  of  especial  favor, 
and  they  themselves  are  not  to  resort  to 
claims  through  diplomatic  channels.  The 
extension  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
expressly  authorizes  the  State  to  take 
over,  under  that  power,  transportation 
by  land,  sea,  or  air,  and  any  other  public 
service.  [Article  44.]  As  in  Mexico, 
all  mineral  products  are  declared  to  be 
the  property  of  the  State.  [Article  42.] 
Monopolies,  except  Government  monop- 
olies,   are    forbidden,    much    as    in    the 
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Mexican  Constitution,  but  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  regarding  the  protec- 
tion of  labor,  thotfgh  recognizing  the 
principles  enumerated  in  the  Mexican 
Constitution  regarding  hours  of  labor, 
wages,  health,  insurance,  compensation 
and  arbitration,  are  not  only  much 
briefer  but  are  purely  directory  to  the 
Legislature.     [Articles  47-49]. 

TREND   TOWARD   LOCAL 
AUTONOMY 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion that  follow  closely  the  Mexican 
example  are  the  provisions  for  compul- 
sory public  education  for  both  sexes  in 
the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  for 
secondary  and  higher  education  under 
the  protection  of  the  State  and  for 
recognition  of  the  teaching  profession; 
and  also  the  conferring  of  a  larger 
measure  of  autonomy  upon  the  munici- 
palities, which  up  to  the  present,  as  in 
most  Latin-American  countries,  have 
been  administered  more  on  the  French 
principle  of  central  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  than  on  the  principle 
of   local   self-government. 

In  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion abolishing  the  minimum  income  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  we  see  a 
further  instance  of  the  extension  of 
democratic  principles.  Of  interest  also 
is  a  provision  establishing  three  regions 
or  districts,  one  for  the  north,  one  for 
the  centre,  and  one  for  the  south  of  the 
republic,  with  a  Legislature  for  each, 
composed  of  members  chosen  by  the  prov- 
inces and  authorized  to  enact  local 
measures  for  the  districts  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  President,  or,  in  case  of 
his  refusal  to  enforce  them  as  contrary 
to  the  general  laws  or  the  national  wel- 
fare, to  the  Congress,  which  may  enact 
them  in  the  same  way  as  vested  laws. 
[Article  140]. 

Other  interesting  provisions  of  the  new 
Peruvian  Constitution  would  be  worthy 
of  consideration  here  did  space  permit, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  judiciary, 
the  guarantee  of  the  graduated  income 
tax,  the  prohibition  of  dual  of  f ice  holding, 
the  protection  and  development  of  the 
indigenous  race;  the  power  to  control  the 


price  of  articles  of  consumption,  and 
others ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indi- 
cate the  general  principles  underlying 
the  new  instrument. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  TENDENCIES   IN 
SOUTH   AMERICA 

We  may  now,  though  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  considered  but  three 
out  of  twenty  Latin-American  Constitu- 
tions, and  also  of  the  fact  that  these 
three  show  some  material  divergencies 
among  themselves,  briefly  sum  up  what 
would  appear  to  be  the  constitutional 
tendencies  in  Latin  America  today,  as 
indicated  by  the  documents  under  con- 
sideration. 

First  may  be  mentioned  the  definite 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration  and  the  evident  trend  toward 
complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State. 

Second  may  be  noted  an  evident  ad- 
vance toward  greater  political  de- 
mocracy, as  shown  by  the  widening  of 
the  suffrage,  the  substitution  of  direct, 
in  place  of  indirect  elections,  by  less  ex- 
clusive requirements  for  office  holding 
and  by  the  recognition  of  the  principles 
of  local  self-government  for  municipali- 
ties in  place  of  local  administration  by 
central  authorities. 

Third,  there  is  the  striking  tendency 
to  get  away  from  tjie  era  of  dictator- 
ships in  the  Presidency  by  placing  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  military  and  revo- 
lutionary leaders  in  the  securing  of 
office  and  by  prohibiting  re-elections. 

Fourth,  and  closely  related  to  the  ten- 
dency just  noted,  is  the  inclination  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  office  itself  by 
requiring  the  participation  of  the  Senate 
or  of  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  the 
appointing  and  treaty-making  powers; 
or,  as  in  Uruguay,  by  creating  a  supreme 
administrative  power  alongside  of  the 
President;  or  again,  as  in  Peru,  by  lay- 
ing down  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  Cabinet  or  parliamentary  system  of 
government. 

Fifth,  the  definite  recognition  in  the 
new  Constitutions  of  the  fundamental  or 
social  democracy  in  the  requirements  for 
compulsory  free  public  education,  the 
safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  labor,  the 
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prohibition  of  monopolies,  the  nationali- 
zation of  natural  resources  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
to  include  the  taking  over  of  public  utili- 
ties and  services. 

Sixth,  and  last,  is  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent exploitation  by  foreign  individuals 
and  corporations  and  to  avoid  the  inter- 
national complications  that  result  there- 
from by  restricting  the  rights  of  for- 
eigners in  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
concessions,  and  forbidding  the  resort 
to  diplomatic  channels  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  claims. 

As  regards  religious  toleration  and 
political  democracy,  it  would  appear  that 
these  Latin- American  States  are  but  now 
approximating  conditions  which  have 
long  since  been  firmly  established  in  the 
United  States.  As  regards  the  tendency 
to  depart  from  the  principles  of  Presi- 
dential government  and  to  approximate 
the  parliamentary  system  they  are  align- 
ing themselves  with  most  of  the  other 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  and  get- 
ting   away    from    the    example    of    the 


United  States,  which  was  formerly 
so  potent.  A  similar  tendency  is  re- 
flected in  the  adoptiqn  of  the  principle 
of  proportional  representation.  In  the 
developments  toward;;  social  democracy 
these  countries  are  leaving  the  United 
States  behind,  at  least  so  far  as  consti- 
tutional declarations  are  concerned.  And 
finally,  in  their  treatment  of  aliens  in 
relation  to  property  rights,  they  are 
dealing  with  a  situation  which  the  United 
States  has  fortunately  never  had  to  face 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  which 
some  of  the  Far  Western  States,  on  some- 
what different  grounds,  are  attempting 
to  handle  in  somewhat  the  same  way. 
It  would  seem  to  be  time,  therefore,  that 
we  abandon  altogether  the  attitude  of 
superiority  toward  our  Latin-American 
neighbors  which  has  unfortunately  been 
all  too  common  among  certain  of  our 
wise  men,  and  that  we  turn  with  a  frank 
interest  to  the  study  of  political  condi- 
tions and  experiments  there  which  may 
prove  to  be  of  value  to  us  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  own  problems. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  FOR  AERIAL  MAIL 


THE  first  postage  stamp  especially  de- 
signed for  airplane  service  was  is- 
sued four  years  ago.  Since  then,  more 
than  forty  varieties  of  such  stamps  have 
appeared,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Many  small  countries,  which 
have  done  little  to  encourage  aviation, 
have  made  such  issues.  Great  Britain, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  foster  air  traf- 
fic, has  thus  far  refused  to  issue  special 
stamps  for  air  deliveries. 

The  first  aerial  mail  stamp  on  record 
was  issued  in  May,  1917,  by  Italy.  It 
was  intended  for  an  experimental  ser- 
vice between  Rome  and  Turin.  Another 
issue  was  applied  to  a  hydroplane  mail 
service  between  Naples  and  Palermo. 
The  United  States,  two  years  ago,  issued 
its  first  stamps  for  the  Washington- 
Philadelphia-New  York  mail  service. 
The  original  value — 24  cents — was  subse- 
quently reduced. 

The  .  following    countries    have    made 


such  issues:  Canada,  Austria,  Newfound- 
land, Germany,  Hungary,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Esthonia,  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  Tunis  and  the  Belgian 
Congo. 

The  Congo  stamps  are  beautifully 
engraved.  The  50-centime  stamp  is 
printed  in  orange  and  black,  showing 
a  native  trading  station  with  an  air- 
plane overhead.  Stamps  of  three  other 
values  depict  similar  scenes.  Five  of  the 
current  stamps  in  Spain  were  over- 
printed in  black  with  the  words  "  Correo 
Aere  "  (Air  Mail)  for  the  airplane  ser- 
vice established  in  that  country  between 
Barcelona,  Alicante  and  Malaga.  The 
first  Tunisian  stamp  appeared  in  May, 
1919.  A  second  stamp  has  just  been 
issued  for  the  value  of  30  centimes.  It 
is  engraved  in  olive  and  blue,  with  a 
view  of  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  aqueduct. 
Over  the  scene  appears  the  airman's 
winged  badge  in  red. 


CANADA'S    DISPUTE    OVER 
LABRADOR 


By  W.  L.  EDMONDS 


CANADA  has  another  boundary  dis- 
pute on  its  hands.  This  time  it  is 
not  with  the  United  States;  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  final  boundary  dis- 
pute between  these  two  nations  was  set- 
tled seventeen  years  ago  with  the  Alaska 
award.  The  party  of  the  second  part 
now  is  Canada's  sister  dominion,  New- 
foundland, and  the  dispute  is  over  the 
Labrador  boundary.  This  question  is  so 
old  that,  but  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  last  December  to  solve  it, 
few  persons  outside  of  official  circles 
were  aware  that  it  was  still  a  living 
issue. 

As  to  just  how  much  territory  is  in- 
volved in  the  dispute,  opinions  differ. 
The  Canadians  believe  that  it  involves 
only  the  territory  running  about  half  a 
mile  back  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  line. 
Newfoundland,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieves that  it  has  documentary  evidence 
which  will  prove  that  it  is  entitled  to 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  interior 
in  addition  to  the  coast  line.  As  the 
peninsula  has  a  length  of  1,100  miles,  a 
breadth  of  470  miles  and  a  total  area  of 
120,000  square  miles — more  than  the 
combined  area  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania —  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  considerable  extent  of  territory 
is  involved. 

After  the  conquest  in  1763,  when  Can- 
ada was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Labra- 
dor was  assigned  to  Newfoundland. 
Eleven  years  later,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Quebec  act,  it  was  transferred  to 
Canada,  becoming  a  part  of  what  is  now 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  In  1809,  how- 
ever, the  Labrador  coast  was  restored 
to  Newfoundland.  But  as  there  appears 
to  have  been  considerable  indefiniteness 
as  to  what  this  really  meant,  an  imperial 
act  was  passed  sixteen  years  later  which 
provided  that 
so  much  of  the  said  coast  [Labrador]  as 
lies  eastward  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 


north  and  south  from  the  harbor  or  bay 
of  Anse  Sablon  [Sablon  Bay],  inclusive, 
as  far  as  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  with  the  islands  of  Anticosti 
and  all  other  islands  adjacent  to  such 
part  as  last  aforesaid  of  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
reannexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  said 
Province  of  Lower  Canada. 

No  new  enactments  have  been  made 
in  the  112  years  since  then,  but  neither 
has  anything  been  done  to  define  the 
line  of  demarkation.  This  line,  which 
is  supposed  to  extend  from  Anse  Sab- 
lon, in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  to  Cape 
Chidley,  a  point  jutting  into  the  Hud- 
son Straits,  has  an  approximate  length 
of  600  miles.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  long-deferred  demarkation 
that  the  commission  has  been  appoint- 
ed. 

Why  was  this  boundary  question  not 
settled  generations  ago?  The  answer 
is  that  Labrador's  importance  lay  alto- 
gether in  its  famous  cod  fisheries  and 
in  the  peltries  wlrch  the  Indians  gath- 
ered for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  As 
far  as  population  is  concerned,  its  im- 
portance is  almost  nil,  for  though,  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season,  some  15,000 
Newfoundlanders  flock  to  its  coast,  nor- 
mally its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed 
'3,500. 

As  no  extended  official  surveys  have 
ever  been  made,  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try is  practically  unknown.  The  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  did  some  exploration 
work  in  1840,  but  purely  for  its  own 
purposes.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
was  never  known  to  be  generous  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  regarding 
the  resources  of  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent over  which  it  held  sway.  A  couple 
of  generations  ago,  for  instance,  it  dis- 
couraged the  view  that  the  great  wes- 
tern prairies  possessed  great  possibili- 
ties for  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

Within  the  last  decade,  however,  large- 
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ly  through  the  enterprise  of  adventurous 
travelers,  most  of  whom  were  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  excursions  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Grenfell,  the  famous  medical  mission- 
ary, it  has  been  discovered  that  the  inte- 
rior of  Labrador  possesses,  in  addition 
to  enormous  game  resources,  vast  jcom- 
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mercial  possibilities.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  its  forest  resources.  The 
reason  why  the  discoveries  in  the  latter 
respect  were  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
outside  world  is  that  the  forest  areas 
have  their  beginning  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  the  coast  being  bleak  and 
barren.  Those  who  have  ascended  Ham- 
ilton Inlet,  which  runs  into  the  interior 
about  200  miles,  report  that  the  forests 


are  encountered  some  fifty  miles  from 
its  entrance.  Aerial  flights  made  in 
1919,  although  of  a  limited  character, 
confirm  the  observations  of  travelers. 
Some  of  the  trees  examined  on  the  verge 
of  forests  are  estimated  to  be  over  200 
years  old.  But  the  principal  interest  in 
those  forests  lies  in  the  discovery  that 
they  contain  vast  resources  in  pulp  wood 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Lumber  mills  have  already  been  estab- 
lished at  Hamilton  Jnlet,  the  product  of 
which  is  being  exported.  Some  of  the 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  pos- 
sess substantial  water  powers,  available 
for  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
energy.  But,  as  was  recently  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Grenfell,  nothing  can  be  done 
toward  developing  the  paper-pulp  re- 
sources until  the  boundary  question  has 
been  settled;  the  uncertainty  of  titles  to 
timber  lands  deters  capitalists  from  em- 
barking upon  the  venture. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  interior  of 
Labrador  contains  vast  resources  in  min- 
erals, but  until  the  prospector  has  in- 
vaded the  vast  wilderness,  its  qualities 
in  this  respect  cannot,  of  course,  be  de- 
termined. Geographically  Labrador  bears 
much  the  same  relationship  to  the  North 
American  Continent  on  the  east  that 
Alaska  does  on  the  west.  It  also  some- 
what resembles  the  latter  in  its  geolog- 
ical formation. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  as  a  result 
of  the  labors  of  the  commission  appoint- 
ed to  define  the  Labrador  boundary  line, 
the  question  of  the  confederation  of  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland  may  again  be  re- 
vived.    . 
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DOMINATION  in  world  industry 
was  as  prominent  a  part  of  the 
Pan-German  program  in  the  years 
before  the  World  War  as  was  po- 
litical extension  of  the  empire.  Kultur 
was  to  be  dealt  out  in  bales  and  bundles 
as  well  as  in  imperial  edicts,  and  wealthy, 
gullible  America  was  the  field  chosen  for 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  industrial  of- 
fensives. 

Investment  by  individual  Germans 
might  be  innocent  as  the  investment  of 
any  national  in  a  foreign  concern,  though 
much  even  of  individual  German  invest- 
ment was  far  from  having  an  innocent 
intent;  but  when  large  combinations  of 
capital,  closely  connected  with  the  finan- 
cial and  political  power  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  controlled  great 
branches  of  our  industry  with  so  well- 
wrought  an  organization  that  they  bade 
fair  to  grasp  and  spread  till  American 
enterprise  would  be  futile  in  the  lines 
which  they  had  elected  for  their  own 
predominance,  the  menace  to  America 
was  real.  The  war  awoke  Americans  to 
these  industrial  plots,  and  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  was  the  leader  of  the 
forces  to  combat  Germany's  insidious 
though  peaceful  invasion. 

When  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  act 
was  passed  in  1917  the  aliei.s  complacent- 
ly saw  their  property  likely  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  safe  conservator  who 
would  administer  it  profitably  for  them 
till  peace  might  drop  it  into  their  hands 
again  with  all  its  gains;  but  when  Con- 
gress added  an  amendment  authorizing 
the  sale  of  such  property  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  at  his  own  discretion, 


a  weapon  was  put  into  the  hands  of  that 
guardian  that  made  the  alien  owner  of 
property  writhe  with  apprehension. 

I.   CONFISCATION    IN    OTHER   WARS 

To  what  length  precedent  would  war- 
rant the  United  States  in  going  along 
the  path  of  eradicating  the  enemy  from 
its  business  it  was  difficult  to  tell. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  each 
of  the  thirteen  States  .  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  British  loyalists,  and 
some,  including  North  Carolina,  con- 
fiscated debts  due  from  Americans  to 
Britishers.  The  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  however,  relaxed  the  se- 
verity of  the  several  States  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  It  is  agreed  that  the 
creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with 
no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of 
the  full  value  in  sterling  money  of  all 
bona  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted." 
Under  this  provision  the  State  laws  con- 
fiscating debts  were  overruled  and  the 
Britishers  were  allowed  to  collect  their 
debts.  All  their  other  property  was  lost. 
On  principle  it  was  agreed  that  enemy 
property,  including  debts,  was  subject  to 
confiscation  in  time  of  war. 

During  the  war  of  1812-15  with  Great 
Britain  the  question  came  up  in  a  new 
form.  No  confiscation  law  was  passed 
by  Congress,  but  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  attempted  in  the 
courts  to  secure  the  confiscation  of  enemy 
property  merely  by  the  fact  of  war.  The 
Commander  in  Chief  in  time  of  war,  they 
argued,  possessed  the  right  to  declare  a 
blockade,  order  the  capture  of  contraband 
property   and  ships  on  the  sea,  and   in 
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general  to  perform  belligerent  acts.  If 
these  belligerent  acts  could  be  performed 
by  the  Executive  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, that  is,  if  the  act  of  Congress  de- 
claring or  recognizing  a  state  of  war  was 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  President  to 
perform  these  acts,  why  with  equal  rea- 
son could  not  the  President  perform  the 
other  belligerent  act  of  confiscation 
without  special  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion? The  Supreme  Court  was  strict  in 
its  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and 
in  the  famous  case  of  Brown  vs.  the 
United  States  ruled  that  there  could  be 
no  confiscation  without  a  special  law  of 
Congress  to  that  effect.  The  declaration 
of  war  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize this  particular  belligerent  act  by 
the  President.  This  is  now  accepted  as 
good  American  precedent. 

The  question  of  confiscation  did  not 
arise  during  the  Mexican  war,  as  the 
Mexicans  had  comparatively  little  pri- 
vate property  in  the  United  States;  the 
war  was  short  and  easy  for  the  United 
States,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  take 
extreme  measures  against  the  enemy.  In 
the  war  between  the  States,  1861-65,  on 
the  other  hand,  since  men  of  every  State 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  living,  owning 
property  and  doing  business  in  every 
other  State,  and  since  the  conflict  was  on 
a  large  scale  and  the  issue  was  long 
doubtful,  every  available  weapon  of  war 
had  its  place.  Each  side  confiscated 
within  its  borders  the  property  of  the 
citizens  of  the  other.  The  administration 
of  these  laws,  however,  was  not  on  the 
whole  severe,  and  there  were  those  who 
were  opposed  to  confiscation  on  principle. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1867  declared  concerning  the  confisca- 
tion of  debts,  that  the  right  to  take  such 
measures  against  the  enemy  undoubtedly 
existed,  but  "  that  it  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  a  naked  and  impolitic  right, 
condemned  by  the  enlightened  con- 
science of  mankind." 

The  drift  of  opinion  since  the  civil  war 
seems  to  have  become  stronger  and 
stronger  toward  this  charitable  view,  till 
by  the  twentieth  century  many  looked 
upon  confiscation  of  enemy  property  in 
time  of  war  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
right  was  not  practiced  by  Spain  against 


the  United  States,  nor  by  the  United 
States  against  Spain  during  the  war  of 
1898.  In  his  proclamation  of  April  26 
of  that  year  President  McKinley  not  only 
leniently  refused  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Spanish  ships  found  in  American  ports 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  gave 
them  thirty  days  to  leave. 

What  the  European  nations  would  do 
in  this  regard  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  in  August,  1914,  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  of  that 
eventful  time,  for  it  was  well  known 
that  citizens  of  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  had  millions  invested  in  Ger- 
many, and  German  citizens  likewise  had 
millions  invested  in  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  The  fact  that  con- 
fiscation was  a  game  that  two  could  play 
restrained  them  all  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, and  each  belligerent,  to  protect  the 
property  of  its  citizens  in  the  enemy 
country,  refrained  from  extreme  meas- 
ures against  the  enemy  property  within 
its  borders.  Each  belligerent  confiscated 
the  enemy  ships  within  its  ports  when 
the  war  started,  without  allowing  them 
any  days  of  grace  for  departure,  as 
President  McKinley  had  done;  but  no 
severe  general  confiscation  laws  were 
passed  in  the  European  countries. 

II.  GERMANY'S  STRANGLE  HOLD  ON 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

When  the  United  States  became  a 
belligerent,  April  6,  1917,  a  new  phase  of 
the  problem  was  soon  brought  to  view. 
At  this  date  probably  no  one  realized  the 
extent  to  which  the  Germans  had 
progressed  in  their  peaceful  industrial 
penetration  and  occupation  of  this  coun- 
try. Gradually  the  officials,  and  after 
them  the  citizens  as  a  whole  came  to  un- 
derstand that  great  basic  industries  here, 
having  to  do  in  one  way  or  another  with 
the  manufacture  of  munitions,  were  Ger- 
man-controlled, in  some  cases  subsidized 
by  the  German  Imperial  Treasury  and 
in  every  case  the  centre  of  propaganda, 
intrigue  and  espionage  of  the  worst  sort. 

First  there  was  the  chemical  industry, 
in  which,  according  to  popular  legend, 
the  Germans  were  invincible.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  dyes  used  in  this  country 
were  supplied  by  six  German  concern-, 
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and  a  large  proportion  of  the  medicines 
and  other  chemicals.  Struggling  Ameri- 
can companies  were  undersold  and  their 
workmen  bribed  by  the  six  American 
subsidiaries  of  the  parent  German 
houses.  The  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  explosives  of  all  sorts  relied  heavily 
upon  the  related  chemical  industry,  and 
the  situation  was  intolerable. 

In  the  metal  world  German  corpora- 
tions, consisting  of  three  large  combina- 
tions, controlled  in  1914  the  metal  mar- 
kets of  Europe  and  of  Australia,  especial- 
ly in  zinc  and  lead.  The  German  in- 
fluence in  the  metal  industries  was  not 
controlling  in  the  United  States,  though 
each  of  the  three  German  corporations 
owned  not  only  a  house  directly  repre- 
senting it  in  this  country,  but  also  many 
subsidiaries.  The  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian reported  that  the  German  inter- 
ests and  influences  in  the  American 
metal  market  were  not  confined  solely  to 
the  United  States,  but  covered  Mexico 
and  South  America,  including  in  its 
grasp  mines,  smelters,  refineries,  oil  con- 
cessions, railways,  embracing  every 
known  metal  and  doing  a  business  which 
annually  ran  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  the  field  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
closely  allied  to  industry,  German  money 
had  built  two  high-powered  stations,  one 
at  Sayville,  Long  Island,  and  the  other 
at  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  both  of  which  as 
long  as  the  United  States  remained  out 
of  the  war  redounded  to  the  great  com- 
mercial advantage  of  Germany  in  de- 
fiance of  the  British  control  of  the  seas. 

The  Bosch  Magneto  Company  and  an- 
other German  company,  both  owned  by 
one  man,  controlled  50  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  battery  ignition  business. 

In  addition  to  the  companies  from  Ger- 
many operating  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  many  manufacturing  concerns 
here  owned  wholly  or  in  part  in  Ger- 
many, but  quite  independent  of  any  con- 
trol by  parent  German  companies.  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  of 
these  German  investments  was  located  in 
and  about  Passaic,  N.  J.,  where  six  large 
worsted  mills  were  thus  controlled;  and 
enemy  subjects  owned  a  majority  of  the 
stock  in  four  of  them.     Other  American 


textile  manufactures  were  owned  in  Ger- 
many. 

One  could  mention  the  names  of  scores 
of  other  concerns  largely  enemy-owned: 
The  musical  instrument  business  of  M. 
Welte  &  Co.,  the  toy  business  of  F.  A.  0. 
Schwartz,  Dr.  Jaeger's  Sanitary  Woolen 
System  Company  and  the  stationery  sup- 
ply, business  of  A.  W.  Faber.  Finally 
twenty  German  insurance  companies 
could  be  added  to  the  list. 

III.  GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  PENETRA- 
TION OF  OUR  COLONIES 

The  American  colonial  possessions 
were  not  exempt.  Immediately  after  the 
Spanish-American  war  the  Germans  be- 
gan a  systematic  attempt  to  expand 
their  trade  in  the  East,  especially  in  the 
Philippines;  and  in  the  next  fifteen 
years  they  succeeded  in  making  great 
advances  against  their  British  rivals, 
very  largely  by  means  of  long  credits. 
Said  the  Alien  Property  Custodian : 

The  Germans  had  penetrated  into  every 
avenue  and  by-way  of  trade  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  laid  quite  extensive 
plans  to  resume  their  industrial  hold  on 
the  islands  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over. 
They  owned  the  most  important  export 
and  import  houses,  the  chief  electrical 
supply  houses,  a  large  proportion,  if  not 
a  majority,  of  the  tobacco  factories  of 
Manila,  and  were  heavily  interested  in 
vegetable  oil,  rubber  and  cocoanut,  as 
well   as   tobacco   plantations. 

It  was  found  that  Germans,  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  owned  3^ 
per  cent,  of  the  sugar  business  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  principal  business 
of  the  islands.  There  were  German  in- 
terests in  the  Samoan  Islands  and  in 
Porto  Rico,  while  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  latest  territorial  acquisition  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  Germans  owned  a  valu- 
able coaling  station,  wharves  and  docks 
in  the  port  of  St.  Thomas,  the  best 
natural  harbor  in  the  West  Indies. 

IV.  AMERICA'S  REPLY:     CONFISCA- 
TION 

This  German  industrial  power  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  was  a 
knife  at  the  throat  of  the  Government, 
capable  on  occasions  of  working  incal- 
culable harm ;  and  the  implied  threat  was 
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all  the  more  portentous,  since  many  of 
the  German-controlled  interests,  such  as 
those  in  the  metals,  in  chemistry  and  in 
dyestuffs,  were  directly  related  to  the 
production  of  munitions  and  were  more 
or  less  controlled  by  German  State  of- 
ficials. Therefore  it  was  that  the  United 
States,  rudely  awakened  in  the  crisis, 
quickly  disregarded  the  tendency  of  the 
times,  which  seemed  to  be  set  against 
the  confiscation  of  enemy  property  by  a 
belligerent  power,  and  on  Oct.  6,  1917, 
passed  our  Trading  with  the  Enemy  act, 
which  among  other  things  created  the 
office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
who  was  to  have  the  power  to  seize  and 
administer  enemy  property  as  a  common 
law  trustee.  On  March  28,  1918,  the  real 
sting  was  put  into  the  law  when  the 
custodian  received  power  to  sell  enemy 
property. 

V.  MEANING  OF  THE  LAW 

How  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  known  was  comparatively  easy,  but 
how  to  uncover  the  enemy  property 
proved  to  be  very  difficult.  A  personal 
letter  was  sent  to  lawyers  the  country 
over — and  there  are  more  than  100,000 
lawyers  in  the  United  States — requesting 
information  and  assistance.  Patent  at- 
torneys were  especially  approached, 
Judges  of  the  Probate  Courts,  bankers 
everywhere,  32,000  of  them,  Postmasters 
and  tax  collectors  in  every  State.  More 
than  250,000  radiograms  that  had  passed 
to  and  from  Germany  and  Austria  be- 
tween Jan.  1,  1915,  and  April  6,  1917, 
were  carefully  examined  and  the  infor- 
mation gathered  therefrom  classified. 

There  were  many  tricks  to  cover  up 
enemy  ownership,  many  transfers  of 
property  quietly  effected  which  were  not 
transfers  at  all,  because  the  real  owners 
retained  the  right  to  repurchase  after  the 
war.  Here  the  same  test  was  applied  by 
the  officers  of  the  Government  as  is  ap- 
plied in  international  law  to  transfers  of 
vessels  in  time  of  war  by  citizens  of  a 
belligerent  to  citizens  of  a  neutral  coun- 
try. Has  the  transfer  been  made  in  good 
faith?  If  so,  it  is  allowed.  But  if  the 
original  enemy  owner  holds  a  string  on 
the  supposedly  transferred  property,  if 
any  trace  of  the  original  ownership  re- 


mains, the  transaction  is  condemned. 
Just  so  in  the  present  case  of  the  transfer 
of  enemy  ownership  of  property  on  land. 
Because  in  general  it  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  enemy  owner  to  divest 
himself  of  his  title,  and  because  the  good 
faith  of  the  transaction  was  judged  by 
the  opposing  belligerent,  the  burden  of 
proof  was  always  thrown  on  the  enemy 
seeking  to  effect  the  transfer.  Circum- 
stances were  against  him,  and  he  rarely 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  enemy 
Judges  of  his  good  faith  and  in  saving 
his  property  thereby. 

An  important  question,  difficult  to  de- 
termine, was,  Who  was  an  enemy?  Res- 
idence in  Germany  was  ruled  to  bestow 
enemy  character.  No  matter  what  was 
one's  citizenship,  if  one  resided  in  Ger- 
many, one  was  ruled  to  be  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States  under  the  law.  Even 
an  American  citizen  who  evinced  too 
great  fondness  for  life  in  Germany  was 
caught  within  the  meshes  of  the  law,  as 
Mrs.  Adolph  Busch  of  St.  Louis  found  to 
her  regret  when  she  returned  from  Ger- 
many during  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 
The  widespread  fear  in  the  United 
States  among  German  servants  and  other 
Germans  of  small  means  that  they  were 
to  lose  all  their  savings  was  not  justified 
under  the  law  for  one  moment,  for,  no 
matter  where  their  heart  was  in  the 
conflict,  they  were  not  resident  in  Ger- 
many. Transfer  of  residence  from  Ger- 
many to  a  neutral  country  or  to  the 
United  States  was  in  some  cases  allowed 
to  divest  an  American  citizen  of  enemy 
character.  Persons  residing  in  countries 
occupied  by  Germany  were  also,  tech- 
nically speaking,  regarded  as  enemies  by 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  though 
against  Frenchmen  and  Belgians  this 
right  was  only  sparingly  exercised.  By 
an  executive  order,  which  the  President 
was  authorized  by  the  law  to  issue,  the 
interned  Germans,  though  not  resident 
in  Germany,  were  constituted  enemies 
under  the  act. 

Aggrieved  parties  in  all  cases  were  al- 
lowed to  file  claims  alleging  mistakes. 

VI.  WORKING  OF  THE  NEW  LAW 

The  immense  powers  of  the  Alien 
Property    Custodian    stagger    one.      On 
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Feb.  15,  1919,  this  official  was  holding 
in  trust  for  27,274  parties  $500,000,000 
worth  of  enemy  property  of  every  kind 
and  description.  Some  of  these  trusts 
were  large,  some  small.  Adolph  Paven- 
stedt,  an  interned  New  York  banker, 
lost  $1,661,000  to  the  United  States, 
many  others  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  one 
$1,  one  40  cents,  one  30  cents,  and  so  on. 
No  amount  was  too  small  to  be  turned 
over. 

The  Custodian  was  given  power  to 
abrogate  certain  kinds  of  contracts  in  re- 
gard to  property  in  his  possession,  to  re- 
ceive the  dividends  and  royalties  due  the 
enemy  owners,  to  pay  taxes  and  insur- 
ance in  their  name,  to  pay  prior  liens. on 
the  property,  to  receive  payments  of 
debts  owed  to  German  creditors  from 
debtors  in  the  United  States,  and  to  in- 
stall new  Boards  of  Directors. 

By  his  powers  of  supervision  he  oper- 
ated many  of  the  confiscated  properties. 
For  example,  from  the  Bosch  Magneto 
Company  in  his  control  he  supplied  to  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
$2,500,000  worth  of  Bosch  magnetos, 
$22,000,000  worth  of  textile  goods  from 
the  Passaic  mills,  $1,000,000  worth  of 
aspirin  tablets,  dyes  ,  &c,  from  the 
Bayer  Company  and  $2,000,000  worth  of 
surgical  instruments  from  the  Kny- 
Scheerer  Corporation. 

Some  institutions  he  wound  up  entire- 
ly, such  as  the  twenty  German  insurance 
companies.  Others  he  sold:  The  Ham- 
burg-American and  North  German  Lioyd 
docks  on  the  Hudson  at  Hoboken,  the 
Hamburg-American  docks  at  St.  Thomas 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  wireless  sta- 
tion at  Sayville  and  the  Bridgeport  Pro- 
jectile Company,  built  at  the  direct  in- 
terposition of  the  German  Government 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  shipment 
of  arms  from  the  United  States;  all 
these  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  sold 
to  the  United  States  Government.  Other 
concerns,  chemical  companies,  metal  cor- 
porations, woolen  mills,  &c,  he  sold  at 
public  auction  to  individual  buyers.  The 
great  chemical  concern,  the  Bayer  Com- 
pany, brought  $5,310,000,  the  Bosch  Mag- 
neto Company  $4,150,000,  four  textile 
mills  at  Passaic  over  $6,000,0uu.  The  bid 
for  the  A.  W.  Faber  Company  was  re- 


jected by  order  of  the  President.  Down 
to  Feb.  15,  1919,  thirty  properties  in  all 
had  been  sold  for  $23,878,000;  and  many 
other  properties  were  being  prepared 
for  sale. 

Whenever  suspected  concerns  were 
owned  in  part  by  loyal  Americans  and  in 
part  by  the  active  enemies  of  the  country, 
only  the  shares  of  the  latter  were  con- 
fiscated and  sold.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  the  work  of  the  Cus- 
todian was  the  so-called  merchandise  de- 
partment, in  which  articles  of  every  de- 
scription were  sold  at  public  auction 
when  the  value  was  over  $10,000  and  at 
private  sale  when  the  value  was  under 
this  sum.  The  cash  in  the  hands  of  the 
Custodian  was  invested  in  Government 
securities — Liberty  bonds — amounting  to 
$71,000,000  on  Feb.  15,  1919. 

Because  of  its  immensity  the  Cus- 
todian's power  of  sale  came  under  criti- 
cism, for,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
President,  it  was  he  who  arbitrarily  de- 
termined at  what  price  the  property  in 
the  sales  would  be  allowed  to  go;  it  was 
he  who  determined  if  the  purchasers  pre- 
senting themselves  were  Germans  at 
heart  or  were  100  per  cent.  Americans; 
and  it  was  he,  though  he  worked  through 
subordinates,  who  faithfully  advertised 
or  not  any  proposed  sale  to  all  interested 
parties.  Charges  of  favoritism  naturally 
arose.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise, 
though  no  corruption  was  proved. 

VII.  GERMAN  PATENTS  IN  AMERICA 

What  to  do  with  German  patents  was 
a  problem  in  itself.  The  German  chemi- 
cal companies  and  other  German  con- 
cerns had  taken  out  hundreds  of  patents 
in  this  country,  not  necessarily  for  use 
here,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  prevent  native  competition  arising 
in  the  United  States  in  their  particular 
wares.  Some  of  these  numerous  patents 
were  sold  by  the  Custodian  to  the  new 
purchasing  companies,  550  along  with 
the  Bayer  Company,  130  along  with  the 
Bosch  Magneto  Company.  This  will  en-' 
able  the  new  organizations,  as  time  goes 
on,  to  be  free  from  any  control  from 
Germany  in  the  use  of  these  patents.  To 
the  Chemical  Foundation,  which  was  es- 
tablished   with    a    capital    of    $500,000, 
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there  were  sold  by  the  Custodian  about 
4,500  other  patents.  These  patents  the 
Foundation  will  control  and  protect,  and 
when  Germany  begins  sending  in  to  the 
United  States  her  various  commodities, 
made  in  infringement  of  any  of  the 
patents  held  by  the  Foundation,  suit  will 
be  brought  and  the  sale  of  the  competing 
German  articles  prevented.  This  plan  is 
relied  upon  to  be  a  valuable  agent  in  en- 
abling the  new  companies  to  withstand 
German  after-the-war  competition.  Pos- 
sessed at  last  of  the  secrets  of  the  rival 
German  patents,  protected  by  the  Chemi- 
cal Foundation  from  any  German  use  of 
the  same  in  the  United  States,  and  fa- 
vored in  general  by  a  protective  tariff,  a 
new  American  industry,  the  production 
of  mineral  dyes  and  drugs  of  many  sorts, 
will  assuredly  be  one  of  the  lasting  re- 
sults of  the  war  for  the  United  States. 

The  office  of  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian still  exists,  his  work  still  goes  on, 
for  the  war  will  not  be  ended  until  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  signed  by  the  United 
States. 

VIII.  WILL  THE  CONFISCATED  PROP- 
ERTY BE  GIVEN  BACK? 

Will  the  Germans  get  their  property 
back?  The  decision  on  this  point  rests 
with  the  political  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  Congress;  and  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Congress  will  vote  to  restore  to 
their  foully  won  original  vantage  ground 
the  plotters  against  the  industrial  life  of 
the  country.  In  the  case  of  the  large 
commercial  houses,  the  chemical  com- 
panies, the  metal  owning  corporations 
which  were  concerned  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  the  production  of  munitions 
and  which  were  supported  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  German  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, the  original  owners  have  surely 
lost  their  property  beyond  recovery. 
Congress  may  decide  to  give  to  the  Ger- 
mans the  money  which  came  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  sale  of  their  property, 
but  that  is  all  that  is  possible.  Their 
power  in  American  industrial  life  is  gone 
forever.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at 
least  $700,000,000  worth  of  German  prop- 
erty was  taken ;  and  as  this  was  approx- 
imately   the    estimated    amount    of    the 


claims  of  the  United  States  against  Ger- 
many for  its  neutral,  property  destroyed 
before  this  country  entered  the  war, 
here  is  another  reason  why  the  con- 
fiscated property  will  be  retained. 

The  confiscated  German  vessels,  not 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Custodian,  are 
a  part  of  the  total  amount  of  property 
received  by  the  United  States  from  Ger- 
many as  an  offset  to  the  American 
claims  against  the  Germans.  In  view  of 
these  facts  this  country  has  no  need  to 
demand  a  share  in  the  money  indemnity 
expected  from  Germany. 

France  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  suffered  great  losses  from 
the  Germans  but  did  not  confiscate  the 
German  property  within  their  borders  as 
vigorously  as  did  the  United  States,  have 
enormous  bills  for  Germany  to  pay,  with 
little  already  received  by  way  of  con- 
fiscation. 

IX.  GERMANY'S  CONFISCATION  OF 
AMERICAN  PROPERTY 

In  the  confiscation  of  American  prop- 
erty in  Germany  that  country  was  as 
severe  against  the  United  States  as  was 
the  United  States  against  her ;  and  in  the 
same  way  her  severity  against  France 
and  Great  Britain  was  proportioned  by 
the  severity  of  those  two  countries 
against  German  interests.  In  no  case, 
however,  was  the  total  amount  of  con- 
fiscations in  Germany  heavy;  in  the  case 
of  France  and  Great  Britain,  because 
those  countries  were  fairly  lenient  to  the 
Germans,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, because  the  American  investments 
there  were  not  heavy.  Had  German  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  been  no 
larger  than  American  investments  in 
Germany,  '  possibly  the  United  States 
would  not  have  proceeded  as  harshly  as 
she  did.  The  United  States  had  very 
much  more  enemy  property  to  proceed 
against  than  had  Germany.  According 
to  a  conservative  estimate,  let  Germany 
be  ever  so  extreme,  she  could  not  by  con- 
fiscation injure  the  United  States  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  this  country  could  in- 
jure her,  for  the  total  German  holdings 
in  the  United  States  undoubtedly  amount 
to  $2,000,000,000,  of  which  approximately 
one-third  has  been  taken,  while  $200,000,- 
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000  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  American 
investments  in  Germany. 

X.  THE  FATE  OF  THE  PROPERTY  OF 
GERMANY'S  ALLIES 

The  law  allowed  the  Custodian  to  take 
the  property  of  all  German  enemies  and 
the  property  of  all  the  allies  of  Germany. 
The  Germans  suffered  the  most,  the  Aus- 
trian allies  next,  the  Bulgarians  next,  the 
Turks  practically  not  at  all.  Said  the 
Custodian  very  frankly: 

Thus  the  property  of  the  subjects  of 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  which  countries  are 
in  the  class  of  allies  of  the  enemy,  has 
not  been  demanded  at  all,  except  in  a  few 
cases  of  Bulgarian  property,  whose  par- 
ticular circumstances  seemed  to  demand 
its  sequestration.  It  was  felt  that  the 
likelihood  of  unfair  and  even  barbarous 
reprisal  upon  American  citizens  and 
American  property,  which  would  have 
been   inflicted  by   Turkey,   was   sufficient 


reason     for     not     disturbing-     the     small 
amount  of  such  property  here. 

Viewing  the  operations  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  in  the  abstract,  one 
might  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
international  law  had  turned  back  from 
its  march  toward  enlightened  practices 
when  it  reverted  to  confiscation  of  enemy 
private  property  on  land  in  time  of  war, 
just  as  it  has  retrogressed  in  its  exten- 
sion of  the  hardships  connected  with  con- 
traband trade  and  blockade  running  by 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyage  and  in  the  introduction 
of  new  and  more  hideous  forms  of  war- 
fare: Yet  war  has  reached  a  stage  where 
it  permeates  every  branch  of  human 
activity,  and  undoubtedly  these  unre- 
stricted means  of  combating  the  enemy 
must  be  allowed.  This  sad  result  argues, 
as  does  every  consideration  of  a  civilized 
world,  for  breaking  the  habit  of  war. 


FATE  OF   THE  ENEMY  WAR    SHIPS 

Official  List  Showing  What  Became  of  Each  Vessel  in 
the   Surrendered   Fleets — Distribution  Among   the  Allies 


A  COMPLETE  list  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  warships  surrendered  to 
the  Allies  under  the  Versailles  and 
St.  Germain  Treaties  was  published  by 
The  London  Times  on  Oct.  12,  1920. 
Most  of  the  enemy  vessels  have  been  or 
are  being  broken  up;  others,  under  new 
names,  are  being  incorporated  in  the 
fleets  of  their  new  possessors.  Even  the 
ex-Kaiser,  when  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
he  exclaimed  to  Admiral  Reinhold  Scheer 
on  Nov.  9,  1918,  "  I  have  no  longer  a 
navy !  "  little  anticipated  the  ignominious 
end  of  the  proudest  of  his  fleet.  The 
list  includes  the  vessels  salvaged  from 
those  sunk  by  the  Germans  at  Scapa 
Flow  on  June  21,  1919.  For  the  loss  of 
those  not  salvaged,  it  should  be  said,  the 
Reparations  Commission  in  Paris  decided 
on  Oct.  23  that  Germany  must  deliver 
275,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  in 
compensation.  Of  those  sunk  at  Scapa 
Flow,    the    cruisers    Niirnberg,    Emden, 


and  Frankfurt,  with  several  destroyers, 
were  salvaged. 

The  German  ships  which  have  now 
been  disposed  of  comprise  9  battleships, 
16  light  cruisers,  2  destroyer  leaders,  59 
destroyers,  50  torpedo  boats  and  1 
auxiliary.  The  list  follows :  The  letters 
(BR.)  after  name  of  a  ship  indicate 
that  it  is  to  be  broken  up;  the  letters 
(IN.)  mean  that  the  ship  is  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  navy  of  the  country 
that  holds  it: 

The  Battleships— To  Great  Britain,  5— Baden 
(BR.),  Heligoland  (BR.),  Posen  (BR.), 
Rheinland  (BR.  in  Holland),  and  Westfalen 
(BR.).  To  Japan,  2— Oldenburg  (BR.  in 
Holland)  and  Nassau  (BR.  in  the  United 
Kingdom).  To  France,  1— Thuringen  (BR. 
at  Brest).  To  the  United  States,  1— Ostfries- 
land   (BR.   in  New  York). 

The  Light  Cruisers— To  Great  Britain,  6— 
Niirnberg  (BR.),  Stettin  (BR.),  Stuttgart 
(BR.),  Danzig  (BR.),  Munchen  (BR.)  and 
Llibeck  (BR.).  To  France,  5— Emden  (BR.), 
Konigsberg  (IN.),  Regensburg  (IN.),  Strals- 
sund  (IN.),  and  Kolberg  (IN.)     To  Italy,  3— 
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Pillau  (IN.).  Graudenz  (IN.)  and  Strassburg 
(IN.)  To  Japan,  1— Augsburg:  (BR.)  To 
the   United   States,   1— Frankfurt   (BR.). 

The  Flotilla  Leaders— To  France,  1— S.113. 
(IN.).     To  Italy,    1— V.116   (IN). 

The  Destroyers— To  Great  Britain,  39— S.  137 
(BR.),  V.128  (BR.),  V.125  (BR.),  B.98 
(wrecked),  G.95  (BR.),  G.92  (BR.),  V.82 
(BR.),  V.81  (foundered),  V.73  (BR.),  V.71 
(BR.),  S.54  (foundered),  S.51  (foundered), 
V.44  (BR.),  V.28  (BR.),  V.26  (BR.),  S.24 
(BR.),  T.197  (BR.),  T.195  (BR.),  T.193  (BR.), 
T.192  (BR.),  T.  189  (BR.),  T.186  (BR.),  T.184 
(BR.),  T.183  (BR.),  T.182  (BR.),T.180  (BR.), 
T.179  (BR.),  T.178  (BR.),  T.176  (BR.),  T.174 
(BR.),  T.173  (BR.),  T.169  (BR.),  T.166 
(BR.),  T.165  (BR.),  T.164  (BR.),  T.163 
(BR.),  T.161  (BR.),  T.100  (BR.)  and  T.159 
(BR.)  To  France,  11— H.147  (IN.),  H.146 
(IN),  S.139  (IN),  S.135  (IN),  S.134  (IN), 
S.133  (IN),  V.130  (IN),  V.126  (BR.),  V.100 
(BR.),  V.79  (IN),  V.46  (BR.)  To  Japan,  4— 
V.127  (BR.),  V.80  (BR.),  S.60  (BR.)  and 
T.181  (BR.)  To  Italy,  2— B.97  (IN),  S.63 
(IN.)  To  United  States,  3— S.132  (BR.  at 
New  York),  G.102  (BR.  at  New  York)  and 
V.43   (BR.   at  New  York). 

The  Torpedo  Boats— All  these  fifty  boats 
are  allocated  to  Great  Britain  to  be  broken 
up,  with  the  exception  of  six  to  be  selected 
by  Brazil  and  six  by  Poland  from  those  at 
Rosyth,  which  after  disarmament  are  to 
be  Used  for  police  purposes.  The  auxiliary 
vessel  Cyclops  is  also  to  be  broken  up  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  German  battleships  named  above  were, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Baden,  a  later 
vessel,  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  where  they 
formed  the  First  Squadron,  under  Vice  Ad- 
miral Ehrhard  Schmidt,  with  his  flag  in 
the  Ostfriesland.  The  total  displacement 
of  those  nine  battleships  broken  up  was 
192,160  tons.  All  the  light  cruisers  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  useful  vessels,  and  of 
those  which  France  and  Italy  have  incor- 
porated in  their  fleets  none  is  more  than  ten 
years  old,  the  still  older  ones  falling  to  this 
country  to  be  broken  up.  The  destroyers 
are  naturally  of  many  types  and  classes. 
The  V.  class,  built  at  the  Vulcan  Yard, 
Stettin,  were  begun  in  1911-12,  when  all  boats 
of  an  earlier  date  were  indicated  by  the 
initial  letter  T.  The  other  letters  indicate 
the  names  of  the  builders'  yards,  and  those 
of  higher  numbers  than  B.97  and  B.98  are 
of   larger   types. 

The  ships  of  Austria-Hungary  which  have 
been  surrendered  comprise  13  battleships,  two 
cruisers,  nine  light  cruisers,  19  destroyers,  55 
torpedo  boats,  10  torpedo  gunboats,  and  4 
mining  vessels.  These  vessels  have  been  thus 
distributed : — 

The  Battleships  (all  of  which  have  been 
broken  up)— To  Great  Britain,  6— Erzherzog 
Ferdinand  Max,  Babenberg,  Arpad,  Habs- 
burg,  Budapest,  and  Monarch.    To  France,  3 


— Prinz  Eugen,  Erzherzog  Friedrich,  and 
Erzherzog  Karl.  To  Italy,  3— Tegetthof, 
Zrinyi,  and  Radetzky.  The  two  cruisers 
Sankt  Georg  and  Kaiser  Karl  VI.  are  also 
allotted  to  Great  Britain  to  be  broken  up. 

The  Light  Cruisers— To  Great  Britain,  6— 
Admiral  Spann,  Szigetvar,  Aspern,  K.  U.  K. 
Maria  Theresa,  Panther,  and  Leopard ;  all  of 
these  are  to  be  broken  up.  To  Italy,  2— 
Helgoland  and  Saida.  To  France,  1— Novara. 
These  three  ships  will  be  incorporated  in 
their  respective  fleets. 

The  Destroyers— To  Italy,  15— Lika  (IN.), 
Uszok  (IN),  Friglav  (IN),  Orgen  (IN), 
Csepel  (IN),  Balaton  (IN),  Tatra  (IN), 
Varasdiner  (BR.),  Huszar  (BR.),  Dinara 
(BR.),  Velebit  (BR.),  Czikos  (BR.),  Turnl 
(BR.),  Uskoke  (BR.)  and  Sfeharfschutze 
(BR.)  To  France,  3— Dukla  (IN),  Reka 
(BR.)  and  Pandur  (BR.),  To  Greece,  1— 
Ulau  (IN) 

The  Torpedo  Boats— To  Great  Britain,  13— 
50E.,  51T.,  53T.,  55T.,  56T.,  57T.,  58T.,  59T., 
8,  9,  10,  14,  and  18;  all  to  be  broken  up.  To 
Serbo-Czecho-Slovakia,  11— 87F.,  93F.,  96F., 
76T.,  77T.,  78T.,  79T.,  69F.,  54T.,  60T.,  61T. ; 
all  for  police  duties.  To  Greece,  7— 98M.,  99M., 
100M.,  92F.,  94F.,  95F.,  86F.  ;  all  for  police 
duties.  To  Rumania,  7— 82F.,  83F.,  84F.,  74T., 
75T.,  80T.  and  81T.  ;  all  for  police  duties.  To 
Portugal,  6— 85F.,  80F.,  88F.,  89F.,  90F.  ;  all 
for  police  duties ;  and  91F.  To  Italy,  6— 52T., 
1,  2,  4,  5,  6 ;  all  to  be  broken  up.  To  France, 
4—13,  15,  16  and  17;  all  to  be  broken  up.  The 
torpedo  gunboats  are  all  to  be  broken  up ;  one 
will  go  to  France,  the  remainder  are  taken 
over  by  Italy.  Of  the  mining  vessels,  also, 
two  are  allotted  to  Great  Britain  for  break- 
ing up  and  two  to  France  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  two  proud  imperial 
war  fleets  of  Continental  Europe.  As  the 
list  shows,  the  greater  part  of  both  the 
German  and  Austrian  navies  is  doomed 
to  destruction. 

In  dispatches  to  the  Council  of  Ambas-^ 
sadors,  the  German  Government  late  in 
October  pledged  itself  henceforth  to 
strict  observance  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
clause  providing  that  the  Kiel  Canal 
shall  be  free  to  international  traffic. 
Its  action,  not  long  ago,  in  stopping  three 
vessels  that  were  carrying  arms  to  Po- 
land— on  the  ground  of  Germany's  neu- 
trality in  the  Russo-Polish  war — was 
protested  by  the  Allies,  and  the  pledge 
given  amounted  to  a  reversal  of  Ger- 
many's attitude. 
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Struggle  in  the  Prussian  Diet  and  the  German  Reichstag 
to  Keep  the  Ex-Kaiser's  Party  From  Giving  Him 
German     Property    Worth     Perhaps     a     Billion     Marks 


LAWYERS  of  the  State  of  Prussia 
drew  up  a  "  compact "  on  Jan.  26, 
J  1920,  for  a  final  adjustment  of  all 
outstanding,  financial  claims  be- 
tween Prussia  and  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern.  If  this  Junker  scheme  is  ever 
carried  out,  as  the  conservative  elements 
in  the  Prussian  Diet  seriously  hoped  and 
still  hope,  it  will  make  the  ex-Kaiser's 
family  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world; 
thus  far,  however,  it  has  been  blocked  by 
the  Socialists. 

The  property  intended  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Hohenzollerns,  as  shown  by  a 
writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  in- 
cluded (1)  State  property,  (2)  Crown 
property  and  (3)  private  property.  In 
the  past  no  clear  distinction  was  made 
between  these  different  kinds  of  holdings 
in  royal  hands.  Now  the  Hohenzollerns 
are  claiming  all  three  kinds  of  property 
as  their  own,  and  the  pro-Kaiser  party 
in  Prussia  is  bent  on  recognizing  the 
claims  on  a  wholesale  scale,  and  paying 
the  imperial  exiles  a  cash  indemnity  on 
them  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  marks.  , 

.  Opponents  at  first  tried  to  fight  the 
compact  on  political  grounds,  arguing 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  the 
revolution  to  indemnify  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns the  same  as  innocent  private  citi- 
zens, and  that,  as  the  members  of  the 
royal  family — other  than  thtf  Kaiser  and 
Crown  Prince — had  failed  to  issue  any 
public  renunciation  of  the  throne,  it  was 
sheer  folly  to  supply  them  with  funds  for 
a  restoration  propaganda.  The  question 
dragged  on  for  months  in  the  Jurists' 
Committee*  of  the  Prussian  House,  where 
the  pro-Kaiserites  took  their  stand  on 
Article  153  of  the  Constitution,  which 
lays  down  the  general  principle  that  no 


expropriation  can  take  place  without  in- 
demnification. 

Acting  strictly  on  this  basis,  and  al- 
lowing full  value  for  all  the  art  and 
museum  treasures  included  in  the  Crown 
property,  the  advocates  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  rights  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  "  indemnity "  of  100,000,000  marks 
was  owing  to  the  Hohenzollerns;  this 
sum,  besides,  was  to  be  free  of  the  capital 
tax,  to  which  every  other  German  citizen 
is  now  liable,  making  it  really  equivalent 
to  162,000,000  marks.  But  the  total  for- 
tune that  would  ultimately  be  handed 
over  to  the  Hohenzollerns  under  this  plan- 
is  still  more  vast,  as  indicated  in  the 
speech  quoted  later  in  the  present  article. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Socialists  shifted 
their  ground  somewhat  and  argued  that 
much  of  the  property  under  discussion 
was  really  State  property  which  had  been 
wrongfully  transferred  to  the  Crown; 
and  that,  in  any  case,  Crown  property 
could  be  held  only  by  a  reigning  house; 
that  all  Crown  possessions  had  reverted 
to  the  people  when  the  Emperor  fled 
from  the  country. 

DODGING   WAR   TAXES 

While  the  question  was  still  in  the 
committee  stage  a  new  turn  was  given  to 
events  by  the  Berlin  Government's  sud- 
den arrest,  on  Nov.  13,  1920,  of  the  whole 
personnel  of  the  Dutch-German  banking 
house  of  Grusser,  Philipson  &  Co.,  on  the 
charge  of  smuggling  capital  out  of  the 
country  to  avoid  taxation.  Grusser  & 
Co.  were  known  to  be  the  banking  agents 
of  the  Hohenzollerns.  There  was  great 
excitement  in  the  Reichstag,  therefore, 
on  Nov.  22,  when  the  ex-Chancellor,  Her- 
mann Miiller,  interpellated  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Realm  on  this  whole  subject. 
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In  the  debate  that  followed,  Herr  Miiller 

said : 

I  ask  the  Government  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  huge  amount  of  money  has 
been  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  and 
also  a  huge  amount  of  goods  and  of  per- 
sonal property,  of  salvarsan,  for  instance; 
whether  a  large  number  of  highly  placed 
persons  are  involved  in  these  operations; 
v/hether  the  Government  is  already  in 
possession  of  the  names  of  100  such  per- 
sons; whether  250,000,000  of  money  are  in 
question,  or  an  even  greater  sum.  *  *  * 
And  above  all,  what  about  the  relations 
of  Grusser  &  Co.  with  the  House  of  Ho- 
henzollern?  My  information  contradicts 
the  denials  published  by  the  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung  and  the  Deutsche  Zeitung, 
and  gives  the  following  list  of  those  in- 
volved : 

The  Crown  Princess  Cecelia. 
Prince  Eitel  Friedrich  of  Prussia. 
Prince  August  Wilhelm  of  Prussia. 
The  late  Prince  Joachim  of  Prussia. 
The    morganatic    wife    of    Prince    Oscar 
of  Prussia. 

Prince  Oscar  himself  is  not  involved, 
nor  is  Prince  Leopold  of  Prussia;  but  the 
Prussian  Government  had  its  attention 
drawn  some  time  ago  to  the  latter' s  huge 
operations  for  the  smuggling  of  silver 
*  *  *  We  wish  to  know  what  steps  the 
Treasury  has  taken  against  Grusser  and 
the  rest  of  these  smugglers?  We  demand 
the  most  exact  information  and  the  most 
energetic  action.  *  *  *  It  is  not  enough 
to  tell  us  that  the  Treasury  lawyers  have 
the  case  in  hand ;  this  business  demands 
publicity,  and  those  who  are  found  guilty 
must  receive  exemplary  punishment,  so  as 
to  frighten  others. 

Finance  Minister  Wirth  replied  that 
he  could  not  answer  questions  on  cases 
that  were  pending  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, but  that  the  Government  had  no  in- 
tention of  showing  favor  to  high  or  low. 
With  this  the  Socialists  expressed  them- 
selves as  satisfied  for  the  time  being. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  that  the  proposed 
compact  between  Prussia  and  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  might  be  available  for  debate  in 
the  Reichstag,  the  Socialists  found  it  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  question  in  the  Prus- 
sian Diet.  This  they  did  during  the  last 
stages  of  the  debate  on  the  new  Prussian 
Constitution,  on  Nov.  30,  by  bringing  in 
two  alternative  motions,  on«  calling  for 
the  confiscation  of  all  the  Hohenzollern 
property,  the  other  referring  the  matter 
back  to  the  Jurists*  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  reconsider  the  terms  of  the 
compact. 


REVEIWTIONS   BY   HEILMANN 

In  introducing  this  double-barreled 
measure,  Herr  Heilmann  made  a  vigor- 
ous speech,  in  which  he  said: 

During  the  recent  debate  in  the  Reichs- 
tag about  the  part  played  by  the  Hohen- 
zollerns in  the  smuggling  of  money  out  of 
the  country,  we  were  reproached  on  the 
score  that  the  whole  motion  only  arose 
because  my  party  was  so  hard  up  for  good 
election  arguments.  The  absurdity  of  this 
allegation  has  been  proved  by  the  results 
of  the  elections  in  Saxony,  where  we 
gained  over  3,000  votes,  while  the  German 
People's  Party  had  to  register  heavy 
losses.  Today's  motion,  in  the  same  way, 
owes  its  origin  solely  to  the  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue.  The  press  of  the  con- 
servative parties  make  it  a  reproach  to 
me,  that  I,  a  Jew,  dare  to  lift  up  my 
voice  against  the  former  royal  house;  my 
answer  is  to  remind  you  that  there  exists 
a  certain  member  -of  the  bar,  by  name 
Lowenfeld,  who  defends  Hohenzollern  in- 
terest against  the  State,  and.  that  there- 
fore I,  a  German,  am  well  entitled  to  de- 
fend the  people's  interest  against  the 
Hohenzollerns. 

We  never  looked  on  the  compact  with 
the  Hohenzollerns  from  the  purely  legal 
point  of  view ;  as  Bismarck  said,  we  did 
not  turn  ourselves  into  a  bench  of  prize 
court  Judges.  The  compact  is  surely  also 
a  question  of  high  politics,  a  question  of 
prime  importance  both  in  home  and  in 
foreign  affairs.  Articles  in  the  French 
press  are  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  no 
alleviation  will  be  shown  to  Germany, 
seeing  that  Germany  would  only  use  such 
concessions  to  pay  out  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  money  to  the  Hohenzollerns.  We 
Socialists  do  not  admit  the  victor's  right 
to  have  a  deciding  voice  in  such  a  ques- 
tion; they  simply  assume  it,  nevertheless, 
and  we  must  each  of  us  realize  that  for 
every  million  we  pay  to  the  Hohenzollerns 
we  shall  have  a  billion  of  extra  indemnity 
to  pay  ourselves.  That  was  why  we  pro- 
posed on  the  Jurists'  Committee  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  be  heard  before  the  com- 
pact be  put  to  the  vote.  The  bourgeois 
bloc  refused  that  motion.  But  when  in- 
formation was  demanded  about  the  exact 
amount  of  the  Hohenzollern  fortune,  tht 
reporting  member  refused  to  give  it,  and 
alleged  as  his  reason  "  questions  of  for- 
eign policy."  Then  the  numerous  royal 
estates  outside  Germany  were  assigned 
to  the  Kaiser,  and  we  raised  the  question 
of  reimbursement  in  the  event  that  the 
Entente  should  requisition  such  estates  ;we 
were  told  that  in  that  case  this  country 
would  have  to  make  good  the  amount  to 
the  Hohenzollerns.  The  Jurists'  Commit- 
tee has  still  passed  no  resolution  on  our 
motion   against  recognizing  such  an  obli- 
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gation  in  any  circumstances.  Any  de- 
mand of  ours  for  a  revision  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  would  be  made  much  easier 
in  proportion  as  we  repudiate  old  times 
and  repudiate  any  sympathy  with  the 
Hohenzollerns. 

There  are  other  reasons  arising  out  of 
the  situation  at  home  which  are  no  less 
important.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to  file  a  clear  declaration  of  faith  in  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  because  the  Centre 
Party  has  so  far  omitted  to  do  so  beyond 
equivocation ;  the  Democrats  also  dis- 
played a.  remarkable  love  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns. We  have  not  the  least  wish  to 
handle  this  business  in  a  petty  or  hateful 
spirit;  we  don't  want  to  send  the  Hohen- 
zollerns a-begging;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  ready  to  assign  to  them  suitable 
means  of  support,  although  we  are  well 
aware  that  other  victims,  whose  suffer- 
ings are  far  greater,  are  in  this  country 
without  such  means  of  support ;  in  par- 
ticular, those  who  above  all  others  are  to 
be  pitied,  the  heavily  disabled  and  the  de- 
pendents of  the  fallen, 

MAD  MONARCHIST  PROPAGANDA' 

What  was  Bismarck's  policy  in  the  simi- 
lar cases  of  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the 
Kurfiirst  of  Hessen?  He  expressed  him- 
self in  a  very  contemptuous  way  in  the 
presence  of  the  North  German  Alliance 
on  the  subject  of  the  moral  indignation 
which  the  despoiling  of  these  Princes  had 
evoked,  and  the  conservative  parties  of 
his  day  applauded  him  vigorously.  He 
said  that  a  Minister  must  secure  his  coun- 
try against  every  kind  of  danger,  even  a 
danger  so  small  and  so  remote  as  the 
danger  of  a  Guelph  restoration.  Today's 
danger  is  neither  small  nor  remote.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  Hohenzollerns  have  not  re- 
nounced the  throne;  they  are  deliberately 
playing  the  pretender's  role,  and  we  cannot 
assign  any  funds  of  State  for  such  propa- 
danda.  All  the  same,  our  policy  is  not 
Bismarck's  policy  of  force  majeure.  I 
shall  prove  our  motion  to  be  as  unim- 
peachable from  a  juristic  as  it  is  from  a 
political  point  of  view. 

Even  supposing  that  the  first  sine  qua 
own  for  the  conclusion  of  any  compact 
were  present,  I  mean  the  public  renounce- 
ment of  all  rights  to  the  throne  by  all  the 
Hohenzollerns,  payment  would  still  be 
improper  in  view  of  the  mad  monarchist 
propaganda  being  carried  on  by  important 
political  parties.  That  we  owe  nothing 
whatever  to  William  II.  in  the  political 
sphere  is  proved  by  the  opinion  of  a  man 
who  must  count  with  the  Right  as  well  as 
with  others,  the  opinion  of  their  leader, 
von  Kardorff.  But  if  they  insist,  I  could 
say  something  on  the  topic  of  William 
II. 's  political  activity,  on  the  topic  of  the 
Chinese  campaign,   of  his  letters   and  his 


speeches  and  all  the  unhappy  effects  of 
this  man's  personality  on  our  fortunes. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  guilt,  the  guilt  of 
an  evil  intent  and  the  guilt  of  incapacity.  • 
I  am  not  dealing  with  the  first;  but  the 
incapacity  of  the  old  Government  cannot 
be  a  matter  for  doubt  to  a  single  member 
in  this  House. 

Whatever  inferences  we  draw  from  a 
consideration  of  the  political  situation  are 
only  confirmed  by  our  consideration  of 
the  legal  issue,  namely,  that  our  debt  to 
the  Hohenzollerns  is  nil.  We  were  at 
fault  in  our  former  discussion  on  this 
question ;  my  colleagues,  Heine  and  Su- 
dekum,  were  at  fault  no  less  than  Simon 
and  Rosenfeld,  the  Independents.  It  was 
the  fault  of  a  motion  of  Rosenfeld' s  that 
the  legal  issues  were  unduly  stressed.  By 
a  legal  error,  Rosenfeld  and  Heine  also 
give  the  Crown  Prince  the  fief  of  Oels; 
we  were  quite  at  sea  about  the  legal  is- 
sues at  the  start  of  the  Jurists'  Commit- 
tee; we  were  cnly  put  in  possession  of 
the  facts  when  the  Treasury  sent  across 
the  necessary  papers. 

THE  COMPACT  AN  OUTRAGE 

Counsel's  opinion,  as  obtained  from  Coun- 
cilor of  the  Bar  Seelmann,  Departmental 
Director  Kiihler  and  Assessor  Wilhelm, 
was  erroneous ;  but  even  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  regulation  of  the  legal  issues 
had  been  a  proper  one,  the  compact  in  Its 
details  would  all  the  same  be  an  out- 
rage. Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
the  palace  at  Sacrow ;  this  was  State 
property,  and  its  assignment  as  a  gift  to 
the  Crown  was  absolutely  illegal.  The 
university  site  was  incontestably  Crown 
domain,  yet  these  sites  are  now  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Hohenzollerns.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  other  sites ;  many  of  them  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Hohenzollerns  with- 
out any  examination. 

What  is  the  financial  bearing  of  this 
compact  as  affecting  the  State  of  Prus- 
sia? I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  esti- 
mate which  places  the  value  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  fortune  at  1,000,000,000  marks  is 
far  too  low;  this  is  obvious  merely  from 
a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  Em- 
peror's annual  income  in  Holland  is  as- 
sessed at  33,000,000  marks.  So  that  the 
ex-Emperor's  present  income  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  which  he  enjoyed 
as  King  of  Prussia  and  German  Emperor. 

Now,  let  us  consider  where  the  State 
will  be  after  the  compact.  The  future 
obligations  falling  on  the  State  of  Prus- 
sia, will  be  as  follows :  For  special  admin- 
istrations, 3,000,000  marks  annually;  for 
administration  of  property  taken  over  by 
the  State,  12,250,000  annually;  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  theatres,  16,000,000  to  18,- 
000,000;  for  pensions  and  subsidies  to  of- 
ficials of  the  Court,  17,200,000.    The  report 
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of  the  Finance  Ministry  says:  "It  fol- 
lows that  the  present  sum  total  of  charges 
falling  on  the  State  by  the  terms  of  the 
compact  will  be  46,000,000  to  48,000,000 
marks  annually."  No  person  of  ordinary 
common  sense  can  argue  that  this  is  con- 
sonant with  the  character  of  a  republic. 
Nor  is  there  any  existing  income  which 
covers  these  expenditures.  Paragraph  8 
of  the  compact  is  typical  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  drawn  up.  This  paragraph 
enjoins  on  the  Royal  House  the  duty  of 
the  upkeep  of  the  art  treasures  which  are 
to  remain  in  its  possession;  but  the  State 
is  under  a  legal  obligation  to  provide  the 
upkeep  of  those  treasures  which  it  re- 
tains. It  ought  to  have  been  put  just  the 
other  way  round;  the  legal  obligation 
ought  to  have  been  laid  on  private  per- 
sons, and  not  oa  the  State.    *    *    * 

WARNING    TO    REACTIONARIES 

Consequently,  the  documents  submitted 
are  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  the 
Hohenzollerns  cannot  claim  any  in- 
demnity. Even  the  Democrats  and  Centre 
are  now  no  longer  prepared  to  maintain 
the  compact  in  its  original  integrity.  Our 
unprejudiced  labors  have  forced  all 
parties  to  recognize  that  the  compact  will 
not  stand.  It  can  never  become  law.  The 
new  compact  must  be  drawn  up  on  en- 
tirely different  principles;  Professor 
Schiicking  has  got  the  material  together. 
The  proceedings  must  imitate  those 
adopted  by  the  Hessian  Treasury;  the 
property  must  be  classified,  first,  as  State 
property,  second,  as  Crown  income  and 
Crown  property  (these  being  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  State),  and,  third,  as 
privy  purse.  Historical  proof  can  be  sup- 
plied that  Crown  income,  together  with  an 
enormous  amount  of  Crown  real  estate, 
belongs  to  the  State;  that  they  served  for 
the  support  of  the  Royal  House  as  long 
as  it  was  the  Royal  House.    For,  after  all, 


the  Hohenzollerns  did  not  sell  State  prop- 
erty with  a  view  to  enriching  themselves; 
they  merely  said  to  themselves:  "  What 
we  buy  is  just  as  much  State  property  as 
what  we  sell."  So  there  can  be  no  talk 
of  the  millions  of  the  Hohenzollern  for- 
tune, if  We  confine  ourselves  to  giving 
them  what  is  really  their  own. 

If  you  vote  our  motion  down  and  the 
question  is  tackled  purely  on  the  legal 
basis,  the  result  will  be  that  the  Hohen- 
zollerns will  in  the  end  get  not  enough  to 
live  upon.  [Turning  to  the  Right.]  Do 
not  cling  to  the  past,  or  to  the  Hohen- 
zollern fortune.  The  old  army  is  over  and 
done  with;  its  power  was  overestimated 
*  *  *  and  the  old  system  of  government 
is  done  with  also;  the  new  Government  of 
Prussia  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Justice,  too, 
must  be  put  on  another  basis;  she  must 
no  longer  be  the  harlot  to  reaction.  [Great 
excitement.]  "We  cannot  go  back;  we  can 
only  go  on,  and  our  people  can  only  go 
onward  and  upward. 

[From  Vorwarts,  Nov.  23-Dec.  2,  1920] 

Herr  Heilmann's  speech  rallied  the 
Centre  Party  in  the  House  to  his  side, 
and  though  the  confiscation  clause  was 
voted  down  the  recommitment  clause 
was  carried  after  a  violent  and  disor- 
derly scene  provoked  by  a  speech  from 
the  Junker  side.  Later,  in  the  commit- 
tee, the  Centrist,  Democratic  and  Social- 
ist members  combined  in  a  joint  motion 
for  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact; there  the  matter  hangs  for  the 
present.  Meanwhile  the  agitation  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Wilhelm  has 
already  received  between  50,000,000  and 
100,000,000  marks  since  his  flight  to  Hol- 
land. 


PAN-AMERICAN  POSTAL  UNION 


/"\NE  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
^  the  International  Postal  Conference 
held  recently  in  Madrid  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Pan-American  Postal  Union, 
comprising  all  the  American  States  ex- 
cept Canada  and  British  Colonies  in 
the  Americas.  Spain  has  become  a  mem- 
ber. When  the  convention  is  ratified, 
postal  matter  will  circulate  within  the 
union  at  the  domestic  rates  obtaining  in 


any  one  country.  This  will  give  the 
United  States  a  great  commercial  ad- 
vantage over  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies. The  new  union  is  considered  to  be 
an  important  step  toward  closer  linking 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  in 
South  America  with  the  "  mother  "  coun- 
try. This  action  stands  out  in  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  conference,  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  which  was  to  place  interna- 
tional postal  affairs  upon  a  sound  basis. 


JUGOSLAVIA'S  RESOURCES 
AND  BEAUTY 


A  First-Hand  Study  of  "  the  S.  H.  S./*  Its  Trans- 
portation    System     and     Its    Economic     Possibilities 

By  WILLIAM  G.  ATWOOD 

[Colonel  in  the  United  States  Army;  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 

Croats  and  Slovenes] 


IN  order  to  understand  the  economic 
difficulties  of  the  new  States  of 
Europe  it  is  first  necessary  to  en- 
visage their  pre-war  conditions  and 
then  study  their  present  requirements. 
Such  a  comparison  will  show  the  great 
amount  of  reconstruction  and  construc- 
tion needed,  and  will  enable  one  to  realize 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  re-establish- 
ing economic  life. 

Good  transportation  is,  of  course,  the 
basis  of  all  sound  economic  conditions. 
Several  of  the  new  States  have  been 
formed  by  cutting  off  sections  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  The 
transportation  system  of  this  empire  was 
constructed  primarily  with  the  idea  of 
exploiting  the  outlying  provinces  in- 
habited by  alien  races  for  the  benefit  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  especially  of 
Vienna  and  Budapest.  Many  of  the  rail- 
roads were  constructed  for  strategic 
reasons,  with  an  entire  disregard  of 
economic  needs,  and  in  two  cases  at  least 
the  routes  have  been  diverted  from  easy 
river  grades  to  cross  over  mountains  on 
extremely  heavy  gradients  in  order  to 
bring  their  northern  termini  closer  to 
Budapest.  Both  the  economic  and  the 
military  requirements  under  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  system  caused  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  radiating  from  the  two 
capital   cities. 

The  new  State,  generally  known  in 
the  United  States  as  Jugoslavia,  offers 
a  fair  example  of  the  changed  conditions 
and  their  results.  The  official  name  of 
the  country  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  which  is  generally 
abbreviated  in  Europe  to  the  Kingdom 
of  the  S.  H.  S.,  these  letters  being  the 


initials  of  the  name  in  the  native  tongue 
— Srba,  Hrvata  i  Slovenica. 

PROVINCES  OF  JUGOSLAVIA 

This  Kingdom  is  made  up  of  the  old 
Kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  provinces  of  Slo- 
venia, Croatia,,  Slavonia,  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia,  and  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Voivodine,  which  includes 
the  several  small  provinces  north  of  the 
Danube  between  Slavonia  and  the  new 
Rumanian  boundary.  The  population  of 
the  kingdom  is  practically  all  Slav,  with 
a  small  admixture  of  Turks  in  Southern 
Serbia,  a  few  Italians  in  some  of  the 
cities  along  the  Adriatic,  and  groups  of 
Hungarians,  Austrians  and  Germans  in 
some  of  the  other  provinces.  Aside  from 
the  Turks  in  Southern  Serbia  and  the 
Hungarians  and  Germans  in  the  Voivo- 
dine, the  non-Slav  population  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  cities  and  towns. 
This  is  especially  true  along  the  Adria- 
tic, where  even  the  hinterland  of  Trieste, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Italians,  is 
almost  entirely  Slav,  while  the  city  itself 
has  a  large  Italian  majority. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  old  King- 
dom of  Serbia  was  partially  liberated 
from  Turkish  rule  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  but  the  Macedonian  or  south- 
ern portion  was  freed  only  in  1912,  and 
the  transportation  system  for  the  king- 
dom had  not  been  perfected  at  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 

The  industrial  development  was  very 
limited.  There  were  a  few  sugar,  silk 
and  cotton  mills,  some  minor  manufac- 
turing, and  a  very  limited  mining  de- 
velopment.    While  the  country  is  moun- 
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tainous,  there  are  a  number  of  large 
valleys  of  fertile  land,  and  before  the 
war  there  was  a  considerable  export  of 
foodstuffs,  principally  wheat,  hogs  and 
hides.  Practically  all  the  factories  were 
destroyed  by  the  retreating  enemy,  and 
most  of  the  mines  were  destroyed  or 
badly  damaged. 

FEW  RAILWAY  LINES 

Almost  the  entire  area  of  the  kingdom 
north  of  Skoplje  (Uskub)  is  underlaid 
with  minerals,  but  there  has  been  very 
little  mining  for  many  centuries.  The 
Romans  knew  and  operated  a  number  of 
the  mines,  principally  those  of  copper, 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  locations  of 
many  of  their  workings  can  still  be 
found.  In  addition  to  these  metals,  there 
are  large  coal  deposits  of  all  grades,  from 
a  poor  lignite  of  3,000  calories  to  coals 
containing  over  8,000  calories.  There  is 
also  a  great  quantity  of  lead,  antimony, 
chromium  and  iron,  together  with  some 
cinnabar.  One  copper  mine  containing 
considerable  gold  and  silver  values,  in 
addition  to  the  copper,  had  a  record  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  of -prac- 
tically continuous  production  for*  over 
eighty  years,  but  this  and  one  other 
copper  mine  of  more  recent  date  are 
practically  the  only  developed  mines  in 
the  entire  old  Kingdom  of  Serbia. 


The  only  standard-gauge  railroad  in 
operation  before  the  war  extended  from 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade  and  Smederevo 
(Semendria)  to  Nish,  from  which  place 
one  line  crossed  the  Bulgarian  border 
and  led  to  Sofia  and  Constantinople  and 
the  other  followed  the  valleys  of  the 
Morava  and  Vardar  to  Skoplje  and 
Saloniki.  An  unimportant  branch  ran 
from  Skoplje  to  Mitrovica.  The  con- 
struction of  a  new  line  was  under  way 
in  1914  from  Prahovo,  on  the  Danube, 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward  Nish. 
This  was  the  Serbian  section  of  the  so- 
called  "  All-Slav  "  railroad,  which  was  a 
strategic  Slav  line  projected  from 
Odessa,  in  Russia,  to  one  of  the  Albanian 
ports  of  the  Adriatic,  thus  forming  a 
check  to  the  Pan-German  Berlin-to-Bag- 
dad  road.  Only  a  comparatively  small 
section  of  this  line  was  completed  prior 
to  1914.  A  considerable  narrow-gauge 
system  (2  feet  6  inches)  existed  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  partially 
acting  as  a  feeder  to  the  standard-gauge 
line  and  partially  constructed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mining  industry — prin- 
cipally coal.  At  the  time  of  the  German 
evacuation  the  entire  railroad  system 
suffered  almost  complete  destruction. 
The  shops  were  entirely  stripped  of  tools, 
and  many  of  the  buildings  destroyed. 
Practically  all  bridges  of  over  one-meter 
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span  were  blown  up,  together  with  most 
of  the  switches;  only  about  a  dozen  loco- 
motives, all  in  bad  condition,  were  left, 
and  cars  were  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless. 

The  barren  mountains  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Montenegro,  whose  name  fairly  well 
describes  the  character  of  the  country, 
have  never  produced  enough  food  for  the 
inhabitants,  although  the  large  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  herded  among  the  rocks 
have  assisted  in  a  measure  to  clothe  as 
well  as  feed  them. 

BOSNIA'S  UNTOUCHED  WEALTH 

The  province  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
seized  by  Austria  in  187S,  contains  quan- 
tities of  coal,  enormous  deposits  of  iron, 
and  many  of  the  more  valuable  minerals 
which  exist  in  Serbia.  Several  of  the 
coal  mines  had  been  opened,  and  others 
were  opened  during  the  war.  There  was 
some  development  of  the  iron  industry 
not  far  from  Serajevo,  but  at  Ljubija 
the  largest  deposit  of  iron  in  the  new 
kingdom  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Europe  had  not  been 
touched.  This  deposit  consists  of  a 
range  of  mountains  almost  entirely  of 
high-grade  ore.  Development  was  com- 
menced by  the  Austrians  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  range  toward  the  end 
of  1915,  and  before  the  armistice  about 
900,000  tons  had  been  shipped,  most  of 
the  ore  being  used  in  the  famous  artil- 
lery plant  of  Skoda  at  Pilsen.  This 
mine,  physically,  is  similar  to  the  mines 
of  Minnesota,  and  is  operated  by  steam 
shovels  in  the  same  manner.  Local  tra- 
dition avers  that  the  ore  from  which  the 
Damascus  steel  was  made  came  from 
this  mine,  and  there  are  old  slag  dumps 
and  other  evidences  of  still  more  ancient 
workings  to  be  seen. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  lack  of 
industrial  development  in  a  territory  so 
rich  as  these  provinces  was  the  lack  of 
transportation.  The  two  provinces  were 
served  with  a  system  of  narrow-gauge 
railroads  which  were  not  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  country  and  did  not  per- 
mit any  great  industrial  development. 
The  only  standard-gauge  line  was  a  mili- 
tary road  which  passed  near  the  iron  de- 
posits of  Ljubija  and  reached  the  coal 
mines  near  Banja  Luka. 


Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  a  country  of 
high  mountains,  and,  except  in  the  north- 
ern part,  has  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  agricultural  land.  It  is  a 
country  of  wonderful  scenery,  easily 
comparable  to  Switzerland,  and,  if  ad- 
vertised and  exploited  as '  Switzerland 
has  been,  would  become  a  favorite  play- 
ground for  tourists.  Many  medicinal  and 
hot  springs  exist  of  as  great  value  as  the 
better-known  watering  places  of  Europe. 
In  Serajevo,  Mostar  and  other  cities 
there  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque blending  of  the  Orient  and  Oc- 
cident. The  brilliantly  dressed  peasants 
are  among  the  most  picturesque  in  Eu- 
rope, and  their  handiwork  in  both  tex- 
tiles and  metal  is  of  a  very  attractive 
character.  There  is  also  a  great  amount 
of  timber  land,  and  while  there  is  quite 
a  little  lumber  produced,  the  industry  is 
far  from  being  developed  to  the  extent 
which  is  easily  possible. 

THE    HINTERLAND    OF    FIUME 

Slovenia,  for  many  centuries  under 
Austrian  rule,  is  a  mountainous  terri- 
tory, with  beautiful  scenery,  but  little 
agricultural  land,  so  that  it  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  food  to  support  the  popula- 
tion. It  contains  a  number  of  mountain 
resorts,  and,  being  on  the  edge  of 
Tyrol,  is  perhaps  better  known  to  Amer- 
icans than  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. There  are  several  important  coal 
mines  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
minor  manufacturing.  The  main  railway 
line  between  Trieste  and  Vienna  passes 
through  this  province,  and  when  both 
these  cities  were  under  the  same  rule 
the  transportation  was  adequate  for  the 
requirements  of  the  province.  While  the 
main-line  railroad  terminated  at  Trieste, 
another  line  led  to  Rieka  (Fiume),  but  at 
present  there  is  no  access  to  Rieka,  and 
a  comparatively  insignificant  traffic  is 
moving  in  and  out  of  Trieste. 

The  portion  of  this  province  under  the 
control  of  the  S.  H.  S.  Government  con- 
tains about  1,000,000  population,  and,  un- 
der present  conditions,  is  almost  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  About  500,000  Slavs  from  Slo- 
venia and  adjoining  provinces  have  been 
assigned  to  Italy,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
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the  S.  H.  S.  conceded  this  at  the  time 
that  settlement  of  the  Adriatic  problem 
as  suggested  by  President  Wilson  seemed 
probable.  This  concession  was  agreed  to 
by  the  kingdom  on  account  of  the  cor- 
responding concession  demanded  from 
Italy  for  the  withdrawal  of  her  claims 
to  a  portion  of  Dalmatia  and  the  port  of 
Rieka.  All  the  boundary  controversies 
in  this  region  are  on  the  way  to  solu- 
tion since  the  Adriatic  settlement. 

Croatia  and  Slavonia  were  formerly 
under  the  Hungarian  crown  and  con- 
tained large  areas  of  agricultural  land, 
with  a  well-developed  lumber  industry, 
some  coal  mines,  a  prospect  of  future 
oil  development  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  small  manufacturing.  The 
transportation  requirements  were  fairly 
met  under  the  old  conditions,  but  the 
railroads  fitted  for  heavy  traffic  crossed 
the  provinces  from  north  to  south,  prin- 
cipally in  the  western  end  of  Croatia, 
connecting  Budapest  with  the  Adriatic 
at  Trieste  and  Rieka.  The  east  and  west 
lines  were  of  minor  importance  and  not 
constructed  for  heavy  traffic. 

IN  THE  DANUBE  BASIN 

In  the  Voivodine  is  some  of  the  best 
agricultural  land  in  Europe,  producing  a 


large  surplus  of  foodstuffs — wheat,  corn, 
cattle  and  hogs — for  export.  Its  rail- 
roads, of  which  there  are  several,  were 
constructed  with  a  view  to  the  shipment 
of  all  this  surplus  to  or  toward  Budapest, 
either  by  rail  or  by  water. 

In  addition  to  its  existing  railroads, 
the  kingdom  has  a  large  mileage  of 
navigable  waterways  in  that  portion  of 
the  Danube  within  its  boundaries,  to- 
gether with  two  tributaries,  the  Save  and 
Drave.  The  Save  River  is  much  better 
located  to  serve  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  kingdom  than  any  of  the  exist- 
ing main  line  railways.  The  railway  in 
the  valley  of  this  river  must  become  one 
of  the  main  traffic  lines  for  export  and 
import,  but  it  was  built  as  a  second-class 
line  and  requires  complete  reconstruction 
before  it  will  become  adequate  for  the 
present  traffic  requirements,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  needs  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  a  political 
unit  of  the  size  of  the  new  kingdom — 
some  14,000,000  people — requires  adequate 
outlets  to  the  outside  world  in  order  to 
maintain  itself,  and  that  if  these  outlets 
are  not  available  a  condition  will  arise 
which  is  almost  certain  to  cause  war. 
The  only  port  accessible  during  the 
Fiume  controversy  was  Saloniki.    This  port 
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is  in  Greece,  about  50  miles  south  of  the 
southern  border  of  the  former  Kingdom 
of  Serbia.  Under  old  treaties  it  was 
made  a  free  port  for  Serbia,  but  many 
difficulties  are  put  in  the  way  of  its  free 
use,  and  the  capacity  of  the  port  itself 
is  insufficient  for  the  new  kingdom.  The 
railroad  from  Belgrade  to  Saloniki  was 
never  a  high-capacity  line,  and  the  fact 
that  its  almost  total  destruction  during 
the  war  has  not  been  entirely  repaired 
still  further  reduces  its  capacity.  A  large 
expenditure  is  required  to  put  this  route 
in  reasonably  good  condition,  and  even 
then  it  will  be  useful  only  for  the  export 
of  products  of  mines  and  agriculture  of 
Serbia  itself,  together  with  the  import  of 
a  part  of  her  requirements. 

The  Danube  offers  a  transportation 
route  for  the  export  of  the  products  of 
Slavonia,  the  Voivodine  and  Northern 
Serbia,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  transportation  upstream  through  the 
"  Iron  Gates  "  it  is  not  so  valuable  for 
import  business.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
is  in  Rumanian  territory,  but  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  the  river  is  interna- 
tionalized. As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  just  what  this  means  or  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  traffic  of  the 
river.      The    products    most    readily    ex- 


ported by  this  route  are  foodstuffs,  of 
which  the  Black  Sea  littoral  has  a  large 
surplus,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Danube  as  an  export 
route  is  not  much  greater  than  its  value 
for  imports. 

NEED  OF  ADRIATIC  PORTS 

The  principal  markets  of  the  kingdom 
must  be  to  the  west.  Her  food  is  needed 
in  Austria,  Italy,  France  and  England, 
and  her  metals  and  coal  will  find  a  mar- 
ket in  these  same  countries.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  future  markets  necessitates 
the  development  of  the  western  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  all  of  which  are  located 
on  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  lines  connecting 
the  producing  sections  of  the  kingdom 
with  these  ports.  None  of  the  ports, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Dubrovnik 
(Ragusa),  could  be  used  last  year,  on 
account  of  the  Italian  occupation  of  the 
ports  themselves  or  of  their  approaches. 

The  important  ports  of  the  Adriatic 
for  the  kingdom  are  those  of  Rieka 
(Fiume),  Split  (Spalato)  and  Dubrovnik 
(Ragusa),  and  the  Bocchi  di  Cattaro. 
There  are  other  minor  ports  which  may 
some  time  be  developed,  but  the  need 
of  them,  with  the  four  above  mentioned, 
is  not  pressing  enough  to  reouire  the  im- 
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mediate  expenditure  of  the  large  sum 
necessary  for  their  development.  In  this 
class  are  such  ports  as  Zadar  (Zara), 
Sebenik  (Sebenico),  &c,  which  would  be 
locally  important  now  were  it  not  for 
the  Italian  occupation,  but  are  not  of 
great  value  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  Adriatic  also  has  a  number  of  small 
ports  of  great  importance  to  their  im- 
mediate hinterland  for  the  importation 
of  food  and  other  supplies  to  a  barren 
country.  The  coastal  region  is  not  fer- 
tile, and  produces  little  export  tonnage 
except  olives,  oil  and  fruits.  The  ports 
in  this  latter  class  are  Bakar  (Buccari), 


Novi,  Senje,  &c.  During  the  recent  con- 
troversy Bakar  was  much  in  print  as  a 
port  which  could  be  substituted  for  Rieka. 
Statements  to  this  effect  are  intention- 
ally misleading  or  are  made  without 
knowledge  of  the  conditions.  The  bay  is 
perfectly  protected  from  the  wind,  has 
a  large  area  and  considerable  depth. 
Mountains  rise  directly  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet  or  more, 
with  45-degree  slopes,  and  there  is,  con- 
sequently, no  room  for  the  construction 
of  railroad  terminal  facilities  or  even 
for  the  housing  of  the  population;  nor 
is  there  a  practicable  route  for  a  rail- 
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way  from  the  existing  line  to  the  bay. 
As  this  was  the  only  place  on  the  Adriatic 
near  a  standard-gauge  railroad  still  in 
the  control  of  the  S.  H.  S.  Government,  it 
was  proposed  to  construct  an  aerial  tram- 
way from  the  nearest  point  on  the  rail- 
way to  the  bay,  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
sary food  supplies  for  the  coastal  popu- 
lation to  the  sea.  An  idea  of  the  physical 
conditions  can  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  this  tramway  will  be  about  two 
miles  long,  while  the  present  highway, 
which  is  as  short  as  it  can  be  and  still 
keep  an  8  per  cent,  grade,  is  about  eight 
miles  long. 

The  food  conditions  along  the  coast 
are  worse  now  than  at  any  time  during 
the  war.  This  shortage  is  due  entirely 
to  the  lack  of  ports  through  which  food 
could  be  shipped  over  existing  railways 
from  the  interior  and  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  the  shipping  had  been  lost  and 
the  little  remaining  was  not  allowed  to 
circulate  under  the  S.  H.  S.  flag. 

The  port  of  Rieka  is  well  equipped 
with  berthing  space  and  warehouses,  but 
is  poorly  equipped  with  cargo-handling 
machinery  and  track  facilities  on  the 
piers.  The  railroad  connecting  the  port 
with  the  interior  must,  as  soon  as  the 
port  is  opened  for  traffic,  become  the 
only  available  entrance  to  the  kingdom 
for  the  present.  This  is  a  well-built, 
single-track  railroad,  with  about  2%  per 
cent,  ruling  grades,  and  the  country 
through  which  it  passes  is  a  beautiful 
region  of  mountains  and  picturesque 
valleys  for  the  tourist,  but  is  far  from 
desirable  for  a  heavy-traffic  railroad. 

THE  PORT  OF  SPALATO 

As  a  harbor,  and  because  of  its  com- 
paratively easy  access  by  rail,  the  most 
desirable  port  is  that  of  Split  (Spalato), 
with  the  adjoining  bay  of  Kastelski. 
This  bay  formed  the  harbor  for  the 
ancient  Roman  city  of  Salona,  many  of 
whose  walls  are  still  standing.  There 
is  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  sufficient  level 
land  to  permit  the  construction  of  proper 
railroad  facilities  at  reasonable  cost. 
There  is  already  developed  considerable 
hydro-electric  power  in  this  vicinity, 
much  of  which  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement  and  carbide. 


The  harbor  of  Split  itself  is  good  on  a 
small  scale,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
space  for  development  here  of  wharves 
or  railroad  terminals.  The  city  has  about 
15,000  population,  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  whom  live  in  the  Palace  of 
Diocletian,  constructed  in  the  third  cent- 
ury. A  standard-gauge  railroad  con- 
nects Split  and  Sebenik  with  Knin  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Dalmatian  Alps, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  this  rail- 
road to  a  connection  with  other  lines  in 
the  interior.  This  work  was  commenced 
before  the  war  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, but  neither  of  the  projected 
lines  was  completed.  One  passes  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  great  iron  mine 
of  Ljubija,  and  its  early  completion  is 
very  desirable  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  property.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent a  narrow-gauge  line  connecting  Knin 
with  Ljubija,  but  it  was  constructed 
mainly  for  the  development  of  the  lum- 
ber industry,  and  is  not  suitable  for 
heavy  traffic. 

When  one  of  these  projected  railroads 
can  be  connected  with  the  existing  line 
at  Knin,  Split  will  become  the  principal 
port  of  the  kingdom.  A  new  railroad 
from  the  vicinity  of  Belgrade,  across 
Bosnia,  is  being  planned  and  will  proba- 
bly terminate  either  at  Split  or  in  the 
Bay  of  Cattaro.  This  route,  when  con- 
structed, will  form  the  principal  traffic 
route  for  the  kingdom,  but  since  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  very 
mountainous,  construction  will  be  slow 
and  expensive,  and  until  it  can  be  com- 
pleted it  will  be  necessary  to  depend  on 
the  reconstructed  line  in  the  Save  River 
Valley  with  the  connection  to  be  con- 
structed to  Split. 

OTHER  GOOD  HARBORS 

The  Bocchi  di  Cattaro  is  one  of  the 
great  harbors  of  the  world.  It  has  a 
shore  line  of  approximately  60  miles  and 
has  been  an  important  harbor  since  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians.  There 
is  sufficient  level  land  suitable  for  ter- 
minal construction,  and  it  is  thought  that 
a  practicable  railroad  route  can  be  se- 
cured within  reasonable  financial  limits. 
The  bay  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by    mountains    reaching    elevations     of 
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6,000  feet,  and  in  many  places  the  shores 
are  so  precipitous  that  the  highway 
which  follows  the  shore  line  is  built  out 
over  the  water  on  timber.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  inner  sections  of  the 
bay.  If  it  is  found  that  the  proposed 
main  line  railroad  can  be  constructed  to 
this  harbor  as  readily  as  to  Split  these 
two  points  will  become  equally  important. 
Sebenik,  north  of  Split,  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly good  harbor,  and  has  very  lim- 
ited facilities  for  handling  cargo  and  for 
railroad  transportation.  The  recent 
line  of  occupation  by  the  Italians,  which 
they  claimed  under  the  Pact  of  London, 
included  both  Sebenik  and  Knin;  also  a 
large  portion  of  the  existing  railroad. 
While  this  occupation  continued,  Split  re- 
mained useless  to  the  S.  H.  S.  unless  an 
entirely  new  and  expensive  railroad  could 
be  constructed  to  connect  with  one  of 
the  projected  lines  mentioned  above. 

BEAUTIES    OF    RAGUSA 

Dubrovnik  (Ragusa)  is  an  ancient 
walled  city  which  was  for  centuries  the 
commercial  and  shipping  rival  of  Venice. 
Practically  unchanged  for  the  last  400 
years,  this  city  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  attractive  spots  in  Europe. 
The  old  port,  formed  by  a  recess  in  the 
walls,  is  too  small  and  too  shallow  for 
modern  commerce,  but  the  village  of 
Gravosa,  about  two  miles  distant,  has  an 
excellent  natural  harbor,  though  it  is 
not  equipped  with  cargo-handling  devices 
or  adequate  warehouses.  It  is  connected 
to  the  interior  via  Serajevo  by  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  with  6  per  cent,  maximum 
grades  and  11  miles  of  rack  and  pinion. 
Manifestly,  this  railroad  is  not  practi- 
cable as  a  traffic  route  of  importance, 
and  the  port  of  Gravosa  is  not  suscept- 
ible of  any  great  amount  of  future 
development.  The  railroad,  however, 
does  offer  a  most  attractive  tourist 
route,  as  the  country  through  which  it 
passes  is  very  rugged  and  beautiful,  and 
the  population  contains  many  interesting 
types  of  beautiful  and  picturesque 
peasants. 

The  recovery  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  S.  H.  S.  as  an  economic 
entity  of  strength  will  require  much 
time  and  a  large  amount  of  capital,  but 


unless  another  war  be  forced  on  it  the 
recovery  is  certain.  Large  quantities  of 
food  supplies  can  be  exported  at  present, 
and  much  greater  amounts  when  the 
capacity  of  the  transportation  system 
will  permit.  The  development  of  the 
mineral  wealth  is  largely  dependent  on 
capital  and  transportation,  although  a 
sufficient  coal  production  to  permit  of 
some  export  can  be  reached  without  large 
capital  investment.  The  population  as  a 
whole  is  industrious,  and,  while  the  men 
do  not  work  rapidly,  the  rate  of  pay  is 
low  and  the  production  costs  are  reason- 
able. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  country 
are  of  great  value,  but  cannot  be  devel- 
oped without  the  •  entrance  of  a  large 
amount  of  foreign  capital.  The  country 
itself  has  very  little  liquid  capital,  and 
the  Government  finances  are  not  in  good 
condition.  The  treaties  require  that  the 
new  States  assume  a  proper  proportion 
of  the  pre-war  debt  of  the  old  Austrian 
Empire  and  that  they  also  assume  spe- 
cific debts  which  are  a  lien  on  railways 
and  other  utilities  taken  over  from  the 
former  empire.  The  amounts  to  be  as-< 
sumed  are  to  be  established  by  commis- 
sions set  up  under  the  treaty,  but  at 
present — a  year  and  a  half  after  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty — most  of  these  commis- 
sions are  not  even  established.  The  tax- 
ation is  heavy,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  to  develop  the  country  so 
far  as  possible  by  local  capital  and  Gov- 
ernment aid.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
opportunity  for  investment  of  foreign 
capital,  not  only  in  the  development  of 
minerals,  but  also  of  manufacturing. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  water 
power  available,  very  little  of  which  has 
been  developed,  and  there  are  numberless 
commercial  enterprises,  such  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  tourist  hotels  and  routes 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  and  medicinal  springs  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  roads 
in  the  entire  kingdom  are  excellent  for 
automobile  traffic,  except  in  pre-war 
Serbia.  This  portion  of  the  kingdom  was 
not  as  well  supplied  with  good  roads  as 
the -former  Austrian  provinces,  and  as  it 
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was  fought  over  for  five  years  what 
roads  there  were  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

The  problems  of  the  S.  H.  S.  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Rumania  and  Poland, 
which,  with  their  present  frontiers,  have 
been  formed  in  a  similar  way.  It  is 
probable  that  the  S.  H.  S.  has  more 
undeveloped  mineral  resources  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  and  it  offers 
more  attractive  conditions  to  tourists. 
The  feeling  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 


ernment toward  the  United  States  is  of 
the  most  friendly  character.  In  fact,  it 
is  frequently  stated  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  friend  of  the  new  king- 
dom, and,  therefore,  the  opportunities 
offered  for  American  investment  are  on 
more  favorable  terms  than  those  of  other 
nations.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe 
which  will  better  repay  both  the  tourist 
and  the  capitalist  for  their  study  and 
interest  than  the  new  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes. 


BISMARCK'S  FORBIDDEN  VOLUME 


THE  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung  on  Dec.  12, 
1920,  published  extracts  from  the 
third  and  last  volume  of  Bismarck's  "Ge- 
danken  und  Erinnerungen "  (Thoughts 
and  Recollections)  which  Herr  Kroner, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Cotta  publishing 
house,  was  forced  to  suppress  a  year 
ago  after  having  had  the  forbidden  vol- 
ume printed.  In  these  three  volumes 
Bismarck  had  written  the  story  of  his 
whole  life  and  political  career.  The  first 
two  described  the  Iron  Chancellor's  rise 
to  power;  the  third  told  of  his  fall,  and 
of  his  relations  with  the  Kaiser,  who 
compassed  Bismarck's  overthrow. 

Immediately  after  Bismarck's  death, 
Prince  Herbert  asked  Kroner,  whom  Bis- 
marck had  chosen  to  publish  the  three 
volumes  together,  to  hold  back  the  third 
volume,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal.  Kro- 
ner promised  not  to  publish  this  last  in- 
stalment until  after  the  Kaiser's  death. 
The    Kaiser's    abdication    in    November, 

1918,  amid  defeat  and  revolution,  put 
the  case  in  a  new  light,  and  Kroner's 
son,  who  had  inherited  his  father's  busi- 
ness, applied  to  Prince  Otto,  Bismarck's 
grandson,  for  permission  to  bring  out 
the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs.  The 
volume  was  printed,  and  was  to  have 
been    on   the    bookstalls   for    Christmas, 

1919,  twenty-one  years  after  Bismarck's 
death.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Bis- 
marck family  was  subjected  to  pressure 


by  the  Monarchists,  and  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  court  at  Stuttgart  decided  that 
the  volume  should  be  "  temporarily " 
withheld  from  publication.  Since  then 
three  courts,  presided  over  by  conserva- 
tive judges,  have  confirmed  this  decision. 
All  Kroner's  efforts  to  secure  at  least 
part  publication  proved  vain. 

The  extracts  and  analyses  printed  in 
the  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung  reveal  the 
motive  of  this  suppression.  The  volume 
begins  with  a  short  history  of  the  Kai- 
ser's waning  admiration  for  Bismarck  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  his  own  self- 
conceit.  Warning  after  warning  was 
given  the  Kaiser  by  the  old  Chancellor, 
only  to  be  ignored.  The  conflict  between 
the  two  men  is  described  in  careful  de- 
tail. At  the  end  it  resolved  itself  clearly 
into  a  struggle  for  power,  in  which  the 
young  Kaiser  was  the  victor.  The  final 
chapter,  according  to  the  Neue  Zuricher 
Zeitung,  is  one  of  the  most  bitter  and 
deliberate  attacks  on  the  ex-Kaiser  that 
have  ever  appeared.  William  II.,  de- 
clared Bismarck,  had  inherited  nothing 
from  his  Hohenzollern  ancestors  except 
the  weaknesses  of  his  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam I.  Bismarck  closes  the  volume  after 
his  dismissal  with  these  prophetic  words: 

From  these  facts  I  see  a  serious  dan- 
ger arise  for  Germany,  and  indeed  for 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  later  the 
catastrophe  comes  the  more  terrible  it 
will  be. 


AMERICA'S  WAR  IN 
NORTH  RUSSIA 

The  Story  of  What  Our  Soldiers  Did  There, 
Told  by  One  of  Their  Officers,  and  Based  Upon 
Both    Official    Sources    and    Personal    Knowledge 

By  COLONEL  W.  P.  RICHARDSON 

Commander   of   American    Troops    in    North    Russia    Throughout    the    Spring    and 

Summer  of  1919 

When  Colonel  Richardson  was  chosen  to  command  the  American  troops  in  Russia, 
he  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  was  sent  from  France,  where  he  had  served 
in  the  last  weeks  of  fighting-  at  the  front.  He  had  special  instructions  from  President 
Wilson  to  co-operate  with  the  British  and  other  allied  forces  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
munitions  and  supplies  at  Murmansk  and  Archangel  and  to  superintend  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  troops,  which  was  to  be  effected  as  soon  as  practicable.  He  remained  with  the 
expedition  to  the  end.  On  his  return  he  assisted  in  preparing  for  the  War  Department 
a  history  of  the  expedition,  which  is  now  in  process  of  publication.  The  present  article  is 
drawn  in  part  from   this   official  record. 


THE  participation  by  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  allied  occu- 
pation of  Murmansk  and  Arch- 
angel, North  Russia,  which  oc- 
curred toward  the  end  of  the  year  1918, 
and  in  the  subsequent  fighting  between 
the  Allies  and  the  Bolsheviki,  which 
continued  through  most  of  the  year  1919, 
was  made  the  subject  of  considerable 
criticism  in  the  United  States,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  Government  had 
never  declared  war  on  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. The  following  paper  seeks,  on 
the  basis  of  official  information,  to  show 
briefly  what  the  causes  were  that  led  to 
allied  intervention,  the  motives  that  im- 
pelled the  United  States  to  participate 
in  it,  the  part  played  by  the  American 
contingents  in  this  co-operation  and  the 
net  results  attained. 

REASONS  FOR  INTERVENTION 

The  chief  reasons  for  intervention  and 
the  policy  of  our  Government  in  connec- 
tion therewith  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Czar's  Government  in  Russia  had 
been  overthrown.  Kerensky  and  the 
leaders  of  the  first  revolution  were  fav- 
orable to  a  continuance  of  the  war  for 
the  Allies,  but  after  the  second  revolu- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
called  Soviet  or  Bolshevist  Government 
it  became  apparent  that  German  influ- 


ence upon  Russian  affairs  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  Bolsheviki  had  agreed  to 
permit  the  Czechoslovaks  to  leave  the 
country  to  continue  the  war  against 
Germany,  but  had  broken  their  promise. 
They  persisted  in  moving  the  allied  stores 
from  Vladivostok  and  the  northern 
ports,  and  would  give  no  pledge  that 
these  stores  would  not  be  turned  over 
to  Germany.  "  On  the  contrary,  they 
appointed  an  '  Extraordinary  Evacuation 
Commission '  at  Archangel  to  hasten 
their  shipment  inland.  The  movement  of 
munitions,  textiles  and  similar  materials 
toward  the  Ukraine  and  other  regions 
controlled  by  the  Germans  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1918  gave  in- 
creasing evidence  of  co-operation  with 
the  Central  Empires.  This  movement  of 
materials  became  so  important  and  so 
widely  known  that  it  emerged  as  the 
chief  domestic  political  issue  in  Russia. 
*  *  *  At  the  Fifth  All-Russian  Soviet 
Congress  held  at  Moscow  in  July,  1918, 
the  leaders  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries 
attacked  Lenin  and  his  associates  in  im- 
passioned speeches  referring  to  these 
shipments  for  having  betrayed  Russia 
into  the  hands  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
become  the  active  ally  of  German  im- 
perialism."* 


*The   whole   situation   leading   to   interven- 
tion   was     interestingly    and     officially    de- 
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THE  ALLIED  INTERVENTION 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  al- 
lied Governments  decided  on  intervention. 
By  decision  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
the  command  of  the  allied  forces  was  as- 
signed to  the  British.  The  original  allied 
force,  in  which  contingents  from  seven 
nations  participated,  was  brought  to 
Archangel  by  the  British  General  Poole 
on  Aug.  3,  1918.  Further  reinforcements 
arrived  on  Aug.  26.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
D.  C.  Poole's  letter  again: 

In  the  effort  to  protect  the  allied  muni- 
tion dumps  at  the  ports  from  falling-  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  the  Allies 
reached  a  friendly  agreement  with  the 
local  Soviet  Government  at  Murmansk, 
whereby  the  Allies  assumed  the  burden 
of  feeding  the  population  in  return  for 
the  right  to  guard  the  dumps.  An  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  similar  agreement 
at  Archangel  failed,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  land  troops.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  making  war  on  Russia  or  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  population  at  Arch- 
angel was  friendly  and  established  at 
once  an  anti-Bolshevik  Government.  The 
Central  Bolshevik  authorities  in  Moscow 
ordered,  by  way  of  retaliation,  the  arrest 
in  Moscow  and  elsewhere  of  British  and 
French  citizens.  The  British  and  French 
Consulates  General  were  attacked  and 
the  official  personnel  arrested. 

It  was  now  evident  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  continue  even  the  in- 
formal relations  which  had  heretofore  ex- 
isted between  the  Bolshevik  Government 
and  the  American  and  allied  consular 
representatives.  The  Consuls  accordingly 
asked  for  facilities  to  leave  Bolshevik 
Russia.  The  British  and  French  were 
nevertheless  detained,  contrary  to  inter- 
national law  .and  the  usage  of  nations, 
and  the  American  and  other  allied  repre- 
sentatives felt  that  they  were  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  remain  with  them. 
All  became  in  this  way,  beginning  Aug. 
6,  practically  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the   Bolsheviki. 

It  is  not  .surprising,  therefore,  if  the 
.attitude  of  the  allied  representatives  had 
become  by  this  time  less  neutral  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bolsheviki  than  it  had  been 
earlier  in  the  year,  when  there  still 
seemed  to  be  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
adopt  at  least  an  even-handed  neutrality 


scribed  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Poole,  then  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Russian  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  Washington,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed on  March  2,  1920,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  investigating  Rus- 
sian propaganda.  The  quoted  passage  is 
from  this  letter. 


in  the  struggle  against  German  imperial- 
ism, from  which  Russia  had  been  elimi- 
nated by  their  coup"  d'dtat  of  the  preced- 
ing November.  At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember the  German-Bolshevik  solidarity 
was  perfected  through  the  signing  of  the 
so-called  supplementary  treaties  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  the  texts  of  which  have  been 
published  by  the  Department  of  State. 
These  treaties,  by  which  the  Bolsheviki 
undertook  to  deliver  to  Germany  6,000,- 
000,000  marks  to  be  paid  partly  in  gold 
bullion,  partly  in  paper  money,  partly  in 
merchandise  .and  partly  in  "  economic 
concessions,"  were  not  like  the  original 
treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk,  signed  by  the 
Bolsheviki  under  seeming  duress,  but 
were  actively  sought  for  by  them  and 
gladly  entered  upon. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONTINGENT 

The  units  designated  to  constitute  the 
original  American  contingent,  sometimes 
called  the  "  Murmansk  Expedition "  or 
"  Expedition  to  the  Murman  Coast,"  em- 
barked from  England  on  Aug.  27,  1918, 
and  arrived  at  Archangel  Sept.  4.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  intervention  was  clearly  set  forth, 
with  strict  limitations,  in  the  instructions 
to  the  American  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
Mr.  David  R.  Francis.  Mr.  Francis  had 
left  Vologda  for  Archangel  on  July  25. 
He  proceeded  to  Kandalaksha  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  White  Sea,  but  on 
Aug.  9,  returned  to  Archangel. 

On  Aug.  17  (date  of  receipt  at  Arch- 
angel) there  was  communicated  to  the 
Ambassador  from  the  State  Department 
a  statement  which  had  been  given  to  the 
press  in  the  United  States,  concerning 
the  American-Japanese  action  in  Siberia, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken: 

As  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
sees  the  present  circumstances  *  *  *  mili- 
tary action  is  possible  in  Russia  now  only 
to  render  such  protection  and  help  as  is 
possible  to  the  Czechoslovaks  against  the 
armed  German  and  Austrian  prisoners  who 
are  attacking ;  to  steady  any  efforts  at  self- 
government  or  self-defense  in  which  the 
Russians  themselves  may  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept assistance,  whether  from  Vladivostok 
or  from  Murmansk  and  Archangel.  The 
only  present  object  for  which  American 
troops  will  be  empoyed  will  be  to  guard 
military  stores  which  may  subsequently  be 
needed  by  Russian  forces  and  to  render 
such  aid  as  may  be  acceptable  to  Russians 
in  the  organization  of  their  own  self-de- 
fense.   With  such  objects  in  view  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  the  United  States  is  now  co- 
operating with  the  Government  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Murmansk  and  Archangel.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  wishes  to  an- 
nounce to  the  people  of  Russia  in  the  most 
public  and  solomn  manner  that  it  contem- 
plates no  interference  with  the  political 
sovereignty  of  Russia  and  no  intervention 
in  her  internal  affairs,  not  even  in  the 
local  affairs  of  the  limited  areas  which  her 
military  force  may  be  obliged  to  occupy 
and  no  impairment  of  her  territorial  in- 
tegrity either  now  or  hereafter,  but  that 
what  we  are  about  to  do  has  as  its  single 
and  Only  object  the  rendering  of  such  aid 
as  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Russian 
people  themselves  in  their  endeavor  to  re- 
gain control  of  their  own  affairs,  their  own 
territory  and  their  own  destiny. 

It  was  understood  to  be  further  em- 
phasized in  later  instructions  that  so  far 
as  our  co-operation  was  concerned  all 
military  effort  in  North  Kussia  was  to 
be  given  up,  except  the  guarding  of  the 
ports  themselves  and  as  much  country 
round  about  them  as  may  develop  threat- 
ening conditions;  *also  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  do  its  utmost  to  send  sup- 
plies, but  it  could  not  undertake  general 
relief,  and  that  no  more  American  troops 
would  be  sent  to  the  northern  ports.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  not  following  a  course 
of  free  choice,  but  one  of  stern  necessity. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  not  recog- 
nized the  Bolshevist  authorities  and  did 
not  consider  that  its  effort  to  safeguard 
supplies  at  Archangel  or  to  help  the 
Czechs  in  Siberia  had  created  a  state  of 
war  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  pacific  declarations,  war  re- 
sulted. 

MILITARY   OPERATIONS 

The  history  of  the  military  campaign 
that  began  with  the  occupation  of  Arch- 
angel may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  refusal  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  allow 
the  Allies  to  land  at  Archangel  has  been 
noted.  This  landing  was  met  by  armed 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  first  allied  force  to  reach  Archangel 
sailed  from  Murmansk  on  July  31,  1918. 
It  consisted  of  about  1,400  officers  and 
men,  with  representatives  of  eleven  dif- 
ferent  nationalities,    including   a    small 


American  contingent  from  the  U.  S.  S. 
Olympia,  commanded  by  Captain  Bierer, 
U.  S.  N.  On  Aug.  1  the  population  of 
Archangel,  having  heard  of  the  expedi- 
tion from  Murmansk,  rose  against  the 
local  Bolshevist  Government,  overthrew 
it,  and  established  the  "  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Provinces." 
The  representatives  of  the  allied  expedi- 
tion received  upon  their  arrival  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome  from  the  people  of 
the  city.  The  Bolsheviki,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  retreated  up  the  Dvina  River 
and  down  the  Archangel-Vologda  Rail- 
road. A  number  of  minor  engagements 
were  fought  during  the  month  following 
as  the  Allies  advanced  into  the  interior. 
The  American  troops  arrived  Sept.  4; 
they  were  promptly  distributed,  after  de- 
barkation, to  various  positions  at  the 
front,  and  began  operations  in  nearly  all 
cases  under  British  command.  The  ad- 
vanced positions  on  the  so-called  front 
were  on  the  railway  or  river  courses. 
Supply  for  the  river  positions  during 
the  Winter  was  by  sled.  The  character 
of  the  roads  permitted  little  use  of 
motor  vehicles  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
The  front  extended  over  a  distance  of 
about  450  miles,  with  the  most  advanced 
position  to  the  southward,  more  than  200 
miles  from  Archangel,  and  with  a  base 
at  Shenkursk,  on  the  Vaga  River.  Con- 
tact along  this  front  with  the  Bolshevist 
forces  was  continuous  throughout  the 
Winter,  and  severe  fighting  took  place 
on  numerous  occasions.  Our  troops  suf- 
fered their  first  losses  on  Sept.  16,  in 
two  separate  affairs;  the  first  took  place 
at  Verst  464,  Vologda  Railway,  with 
losses  of  three  killed  and  two  wounded; 
on  the  same  day  casualties  of  one  killed 
and  two  wounded  were  caused  by  an 
enemy  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire  at- 
tack on  an  outpost  position  at  Seletskoe. 
From  this  time  on  there  was  little  re- 
laxation of  effort  on  both  sides,  with 
continuous  patrol  activities  and  frequent 
artillery  bombardment.  The  more  im- 
portant actions  took  place  on  the  Dvina 
and  Vaga  Rivers. 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  1918 

The  military   situation   at   about   the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  con- 
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tingent  was  such  that  the  British  Ad- 
miral in  northern  waters  had  urged  the 
sending  of  reinforcements  before  the  end 
of  October.  His  request  and  analysis  of 
the  situation  were  forwarded  to  the  mili- 
tary representatives  at  Versailles  for 
consideration.  The  situation  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  on  Sept.  2;  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  the  original  instructions  to 
General  Poole  contained  the  information 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  send  him 
more  fighting  troops  that  season;  should 
it  become  apparent  that  he  could  not 
realize  all  the  objects  set  forth  in  his  in- 
structions, he  was  to  concentrate  all  his 
efforts  upon  the  immediate  defense  of 
Archangel  during  the  Winter  months,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  objects  set 
forth  in  his  instructions.* 

IRONSIDE  IN  COMMAND 

On  Sept.  30,  1918,  Major  Gen.  Edmond 
Ironside  arrived  at  Archangel,  and  on 
Oct.  26  General  Poole  left  North  Russia. 
General  Ironside  remained  in  command 
of  the  Archangel  district.  With  him  there 
arrived  a  Canadian  Artillery  Brigade  of 
two  battalions  of  eighteen  pounders  and 
a  total  of  about  2,600  British  and  allied 
reinforcements,  of  which  about  500  were 
replacements  from  the  Eighty-fifth 
American  Division. 

On  Nov.  7,  Ambassador  Francis  sailed 
from  Archangel  via  Murmansk,  leaving 
Mr.  D.  C.  Poole  in  charge  of  the  Em- 
bassy." Attached  to  the  Embassy  -was 
the  American  Military  Mission,  headed 
by  Colonel  James  A.  Ruggles,  with  ten 
assistants.  The  following  allied  coun- 
tries also  had  military  missions,  or  mili- 
tary representatives  who  functioned  as 
such,  at  Archangel:  France,  Italy, 
Serbia,  Japan  and  Poland.  The  original 
British  Mission  under  General  Poole  had 
become  the  British  High  Command. 
Japan  had  no  troops  in  North  Russia. 


*The  original  instructions  sent  by  the  Brit- 
ish War  Office  to  General  Poole  prior  to 
Aug.  6  were  briefly  as  follows :  to  resist  Ger- 
man influence  and  penetration  in  Northern 
Russia  and  enable  the  Russians  to  take  the 
field  again  on  the  side  of  the  Allies;  to  es- 
tablish communication  with  the  Czechs  and 
with  their  co-operation  secure  control  of  the 
Archangel  -  Vologda  -  Ekaterinburg  railway 
and  the  river  and  railway  line  between  Arch- 
angel and  Viatka.  The  British  hope  was  to 
re-establish  the  eastern  front  by  a  junction 
of  the  North  Russian  forces  with  the  Siberian 
troops  of  Admiral  Kolchak. 


BOLSHEVIST   GAINS    IN    1919 

The  opening  of  the  year  1919  was 
marked  by  new  activities  on  the  Dvina 
and  Vaga  Rivers,  which  had  their  culmi- 
nation in  an  enemy  offensive,  beginning 
Jan.  19.  The  impetus  of  this  attack  was 
such  that  the  allied  forces  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Shenkursk  on  Jan.  25; 
their  retreat  was  covered  by  American 
infantry.  Colonel  Stewart  telegraphed 
that  Shenkursk  was  almost  surrounded 
when  evacuation  took  place.  He  esti- 
mated the  enemy  strength  at  from  4,000 
to  5,000,  and  reported  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki  were  becoming  more  numerous  and 
more  active  on  all  fronts.  The  British 
War  Office  issued  a  statement  saying 
that  the  offensive  was  well  organized 
and  that  infantry  attacks  were  accom- 
panied by  artillery  demonstrations  on 
other  parts  of  the  front,  making  it  clear 
that  a  great  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  both  the  morale  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  news  of 
these  operations  created  for  the  time 
some  alarm  and  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  our  troops,  but  they  presently  re- 
established themselves  in  somewhat  less 
advanced  positions,  and  confidence  was 
restored. 

The  general  situation  was  responsible 
in  part  for  the  sending  up  of  additional 
troops  in  the  Spring  of  1919,  consisting 
mostly  (so  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned)  of  two  American  Railway 
Transportation  Companies  for  aid  in  re- 
habilitation of  the  Murmansk  Railway. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  in  case  our  troops 
should  continue  to  be  hard  pressed  in  the 
Archangel  district  it  might  be  necessary 
to  reinforce  them  from  Murmansk,  and 
that  this  would  be  practicable  only  in 
case  the  Murmansk  Railway  was  prop- 
erly maintained  and  operated.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  assure  greater  safety  for 
the  allied  forces  and  provide  better  sup- 
plies, and,  if  necessary,  reinforcements 
from  Murmansk  and  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  withdrawal  of  our  troops  as  soon 
as  weather  conditions  permitted,  assent 
to  the  request  of  the  British  Government 
for  the  American  railway  troops  speci- 
fied was  recommended.  This  having  been 
approved  by  the  President,  the  two  trans- 
portation companies  were  organized  with 
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a  total  strength  of  720,  all  grades.  These 
companies  were  made  up  entirely  of  vol- 
unteers, and  Major  E.  E.  Macmorland 
was  assigned  as  commanding  officer. 
They  crossed  from  Havre  to  London  the 
night  of  March  12,  and 
one  company  (168th) 
embarked  at  Hull  on 
March  17  for  Mur- 
mansk. 

RICHARDSON    TAKES 
COMMAND 

In  view  of  the  increase 
of  troops  in  North  Rus- 
sia, Commanding  Gen- 
eral France  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary 
Forces  decided  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to 
send  a  Brigadier  General 
to  take  command,  and  I 
was  advised  on  March  10 
that  he  had  decided  to 
assign  me  to  this  duty. 
I  received  the  formal 
order  at  headquarters  of 
the  Fifty-fifth  Infantry 
Brigade,  which  I  was 
commanding  at  that 
time,  near  Toul,  France. 
In  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  General 
Headquarters  at  Chau- 
mont  I  reported  in  Paris 
to  General  Tasker  H. 
Bliss  of  the  Peace  Commission,  and  he 
arranged  for  me  to  receive  from  the 
President  in  person  an  expression  of  his 
wishes  respecting  the  expedition.  These 
were  briefly  to  the  effect  that  he  desired 
our  troops  withdrawn  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  opening  of  navigation. 

Various  delays  occurred,  owing  to  lack 
of  transportation.  A  request  was  made, 
therefore,  upon  our  navy  for  assistance, 
which  was  promptly  responded  to  by  the 
assignment  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Chester,  then 
in  European  waters,  and  the  U.-  S.  S. 
Galveston.  These  vessels  were  reported 
ready  to  sail  on  April  1,  and  on  that  day 
a  portion  of  the  167th  Railway  Trans- 
portation Company  (the  remainder  came 
on  a  later  boat),  a  number  of  replace- 
ment  officers,  myself  and   staff  and   a 


small  headquarters  detachment,  a  total 
of  thirty-five  officers  and  267  enlisted 
men,  embarked  at  Harwich,  and  early 
the  following  morning  steamed  out  of 
that  harbor  for  Murmansk.    All  on  board 
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were  pervaded  with  enthusiasm  for  this 
venture  in  the  Far  North.  The  ships 
voyaged  up  through  the  North  Sea,  care- 
fully piloted  to  avoid  the  still  existing 
danger  from  the  mine  fields  so  carefully 
planted,  in  part  by  our  own  navy,  a  few 
months  before. 

I  met  upon  my  arrival  Admiral  New- 
ton A.  McCully,  U.  S.  N.,  representing 
our  naval  forces  in  North  Russia,  who 
had  been  here  during  the  Winter.  Sta- 
tioned here  also  were  Rear  Admiral 
Greene  of  the  British  Navy,  in  command 
of  allied  naval  operations  in  North  Rus- 
sia, and  Major  Gen.  G.  H.  C.  Maynard, 
British  Army,  in  command  of  the  allied 
naval  forces  in  this  sector.  These  offi- 
cers received  me  and  my  command  with 
all  possible  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
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A  portion  of  the  railway  transporta- 
tion troops  had  previously  arrived  at 
Murmansk,  and  the  contingent  on  the 
Chester  and  Galveston  was  disembarked 
on  April  10  and  was  immediately  as- 
signed to  duty.  These  transportation 
companies  were  chiefly  employed, 
through  their  railroad  work,  in  aiding 
the  advance  of  the  Allies  southward  to- 
ward Petrograd  and  acquitted  them- 
selves with  marked  credit  and  distinc- 
tion not  only  in  handling  the  railroad 
problem  but  also  in  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal engagements  on  the  front  line.  It 
was  by  special  request  of  these  troops, 
transmited  through  me  to  General  May- 
nard,  that  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  the  actual  fighting.  These 
were  the  only  American  troops  in  this 
sector  and  were  the  last  to  be  with- 
drawn. In  this  sector  were  Serbian, 
British,  Canadian  and  various  Russian 
contingents. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  ARCHANGEL 

I  left  Murmansk  for  Archangel  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  14  on  an  icebreaker. 
My  first  impression  of  Archangel  was  a 
complete  surprise,  and  a  most  agreeable 
one.  Although  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
very  old  town,  much  older  than  Petro- 
grad, and  had  heard  the  population  esti- 
mated from  75,000  to  130,000,  neverthe- 
less I  had  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  other 
towns  I  had  known  in  the  north.  In- 
stead, there  met  my  eye  an  imposing  and 
well-built  city,  extending  some  miles 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dvina  River 
about  twenty-six  miles  up  from  its 
mouth. 

There  are  visible,  as  one  approaches, 
the  cupolas  and  turrets  of  the 
churches  which  are  always  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  Russian  towns,  and  also  a 
number  of  imposing  public  buildings, 
such  as  the  Duma,  the  Executive  Build- 
ing and  the  Technical  School  Building, 
where  American  Headquarters  was  lo- 
cated. 

Two  distinct  impressions  stamped 
themselves  on  my  mind  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  entering  the  city;  one  was 
that  of  something  eastern,  Oriental — and 
Archangel  is,  in  fact,  "  somewhere  east 
of  Suez  "  ;  the  other  was  of  an  exagger- 


ated military  environment,  almost  arti- 
ficial, with  the  great  variety  of  national 
uniforms.  In  command  of  the  allied  ele- 
ments —  Russian,  British,  American, 
French,  Polish  and  Italian,  besides  rep- 
resentatives of  Japan  and  Serbia,  was 
Major  Gen.  Ironside,  to  whom  I  reported, 
as  commander  of  the  American  contin- 
gent. 

CONDITIONS  AT  THE  FRONT 

Upon  arrival  I  received  a  telegram 
from  General  Pershing  addressed  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  command,  re- 
minding them  of  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  the  army  in  France,  assuring 
them  that  they  had  not  been  forgotten, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  already  established  by  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
Europe.  This  telegram  was  timely,  and, 
coupled  with  the  arrival  of  additional 
officers  and  men,  although  small  in  num- 
bers, did  much  to  encourage  our  troops, 
just  emerging  from  a  long  and  trying 
Winter,  filled  with  uncertainty  and  fore- 
boding. 

Considering  all  the  conditions  that 
surrounded  the  service  of  our  troops  in 
this  North  Russian  expedition,  there  was 
more  need  for  close  contact  with  the 
men  at  the  front,  by  frequent  visits  of 
the  Commanding  General,  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  field  of  operations  in 
Europe.  I  considered  it  highly  impor- 
tant to  visit  the  front  line  positions  and 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  conditions  and 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  troops  as  early 
as  possible,  and  accordingly  proceeded  on 
April  21  to  the  advanced  positions  on 
the  railroad  front,  visiting  during  the 
following  day  the  various  units  and  de- 
tachments in  blockhouses  and*  talking  to 
practically  all  the  men. 

The  headquarters  offices,  messes  and 
sleeping  accommodations  were  in  con- 
verted box  or  passenger  cars.  The  men 
were  comfortably  housed  in  near-by 
buildings  or  outlying  blockhouses,  and 
had  little  or  no  complaint  to  make,  but 
all  seemed  greatly  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  return  to  the  States. 
The  blockhouses,  constructed  to  with- 
stand rifle  and  machine  gun  fire,  were 
well    located   for   the   protection   of   the 
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flanks  and  approaches,  giving  mutual 
support  by  means  of  lanes  of  fire  cut 
through  the  timber. 

There  was  continued  activity  during 
this  period  at  various  points  along  the 
front,  but  mostly  of  minor  character. 
On  April  25  a  mutiny  occurred  in  the 
Russian  National  Army  at  Tulgas.  Nine 
Russian  officers  were  killed.  An  affair 
of  some  importance  took  place  on  April 
30,  when  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous 
assault  upon  our  position  on  the  Vaga 
River.  The  Bolsheviki  left  seventy  dead 
around  our  wire  entanglements  and  we 
took  thirty-four  prisoners.  Our  men 
continued  in  active  patrol  work  with 
more  or  less  fighting  until  they  were 
withdrawn  from  the  front-line  positions. 
So  the  Summer  came  on  and  the  time 
for  evacuation  drew  near. 

An  interesting  episode  of  my  stay  in 
Archangel  was  the  celebration  of  Me- 
morial Day,  1919.  It  was  at  this  time  all 
daylight  for  twenty-four  hours  in  this 
northern  latitude.  All  the  different  na- 
tional forces  serving  in  North  Russia 
furnished  small  contingents  of  troops  for 
the  parade,  which  moved  from  the  city 
to  the  cemetery. 

Certain  British  replacement  troops  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  May  and  in  early 
June,  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  the 
wordy  conflict  then  beginning  to  rage  in 
England  as  to  who  won  the  war.  Pre- 
vious differences  broke  out  anew,  and 
several  incipient  melees  in  the  streets  of 
Archangel  required  prompt  repression. 

THE  EVACUATION 

The  ultimate  evacuation  both  of  the 
British  and  the  American  troops  had 
been  long  foreseen.  The  first  to  evacu- 
ate were  the  Americans.  Our  troops  in 
the  Archangel  sector  (railway  front)  be- 
gan to  be  withdrawn  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  thereafter  the  headquarters 
were  occupied  in  supervising  the  trans- 
fer of  material  and  equipment  back  to 
the  British,  closing  the  accounts  of  the 
expedition  and  preparing  the  men  for 
transfer  to  France.  A  portion  of  the 
command  embarked  at  Economie  (twelve 
miles  below  Archangel)  on  June  3,  a  sec- 
ond contingent  on  June  15  and  16,  and 
the  Engineer  Battalion  at  Archangel  on 


June  27,  all,  almost  without  exception,  in 
excellent  physical  condition.  The  rail- 
way transportation  troops  embarked  at 
Murmansk  on  July  30.  The  British 
transport  office  handled  the  movement 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 
The  American  headquarters  were  not 
formally  closed  until  Aug.  5,  and  the 
commanding  General  (writer  of  the  pres- 
ent article)  did  not  leave  until  Aug.  23. 
Two  officers  of  the  staff  were  left  be- 
hind, at  the  request  of  the  British,  to 
assist  in  the  embarkation  of  civilian 
refugees.  Colonel  Ruggles  and  the  Mili- 
tary Mission  left  Archangel  on  Sept.  3 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  British  was 
completed  in  the  Archangel  district  on 
Sept.  27. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  North 
Russia  decided  to  defend  Archangel  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops. 
This  they  did  successfully  until  Feb.  20, 
1920.  On  this  date  the  Bolshevist  wire- 
less reported  the  capture  of  Archangel, 
which  marked  the  downfall  of  the  "  Pro- 
visional Government "  set  up  in  sym- 
pathy with  and  supported  by  the  Allies. 
Thus  ended  the  military  intervention  in 
North  Russia. 

WHAT  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED 

What  had  been,  accomplished?  This  is 
a  natural  question  and  one  chat  has  been 
frequently  asked.  Sometimes  the  ques- 
tion is  accompanied  by  an  expression  of 
opinion  already  formed  upon  insufficient 
or  inaccurate  information,  or  upon  mere 
prejudice  or  ill-considered  sympathy. 
Perhaps  no  better  reply  could  be  given 
than  in  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  the  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  in  an  explanation  made  before 
the  House  on  July  29,  1919.  Mr.  Churchill 
said: 

Intervention  in  Russia  was  originally  in 
the  nature  of  a  military  operation  against 
Germany,  and  as  such  it  had  proved  most 
effective.  Before  the  step  was  taken 
German  divisions  were  being  sent  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  front  at  the 
rate  of  from  six  to  eight  a  month.  From 
the  time  the  allied  forces  landed  at  Arch- 
angel no  German  division  was  withdrawn 
from   the   East. 

Only  conjecture  can  answer  what 
might  have  happened  had  intervention 
not  taken  place;   possibly  nothing'  very 
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different  in  the  general  result,  consider- 
ing the  early  closing  of  the  war,  and  it 
is  only  conjecture,  viewing  the  present 
situation  in  Russia,  which  can  claim 
something  more  definite  for  the  good  of 
that  country  in  the  end,  had  a  larger 
force  been  sent.  One  important  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked — that  deep  in  the  Rus- 
sian heart  there  rested  a  suspicion  as  to 
the  motive  of  some  of  the  Allies  which 
would  have  been  difficult  to  remove. 

The  friendly  Russians  viewed  the  de- 
parture of  the  Americans  with  dismay, 
and  pleaded  to  have  them  stay  or  to  have 
others  sent  to  replace  them. 

In  conclusion  I  should  say  that  the 
service  rendered  by  our  men  as  a  whole 
during  this  trying  Winter  campaign  in 
North  Russia  was  brave  and  honorable, 
and  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. The  work  of  the  staff  depart- 
ments was  also  performed  in  a  most  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory  manner.  The  sub- 
stance of  two  reports,  one  made  by  the 
Chief  Engineer  and  the  other  by  the 
Chief  Surgeon,  is  given  in  the  appended 
notes. 

REPORT  OF  CHIEF  ENGINEER— The 
310th  Engineer  Battalion  in  the  Archangel 
District,  in  addition  to  the  usual  field  con- 
struction of  trenches,  dugouts,  machine-gun 
emplacements,  barricades,  blockhouses,  wire 
entanglements,  &c,  carried  on  in  more  than 
fifty  different  areas,  and  frequently  by 
small  and  isolated  detachments,  gave  valu- 
able assistance  in  a  great  many  other  ways. 
This  diversity  of  work  would  have  been  im- 
possible had  not  the  men  been  carefully 
selected  in  the  United  States.  Company  C 
was  called  upon  to  operate  the  Archangel 
power  plant  and  street  railway  system  the 
day  the  men  arrived.  Shortly  afterward  they 
raised  and  spliced  a  submerged  power  cable, 
used  for  conducting  electricity  under  the 
river ;  one  platoon  served  on  railroad  main- 
tenance and  construction  work,  and  one 
platoon  operated  the  sawmill.  All  the  com- 
panies were  in  action,  and  did  construction 
work  under  fire.  Three  men  were  killed  by 
enemy  fire,  two  were  killed  accidentally  and 
one  officer  and  three  men  lost  their  lives  by 
drowning.  The  British  High  Command 
awarded   decorations  for  meritorious  actions 


or  gallantry  to  seven  officers  and  fifteen 
enlisted  men  of  this  battalion.  The  work 
of  the  mapping  section  was  of  great  im- 
portance, and  accomplished  under  very  diffi- 
cult conditions  of  snow,  low  temperature  and 
short  hours  of  daylight. 

REPORT  OF  CHIEF  SURGEON-Clothing, 
food  and  transportation  services  were  ade- 
quate to  the  conditions.  The  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provided  material 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  rations.  Re- 
garding the  transportation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  it  was  possible,  in  the  early  Fall, 
to  evacuate  the  disabled  from  advanced 
points  to  the  base  on  hospital  barges.  After 
navigation  of  the  Dvina  was  closed  toward 
the  end  of  October,  1918,  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed were  transferred  by  horsedrawn  sleds ;  the 
native  sled,  built  on  the  lines  of  a  short,  flat- 
bottomed  boat  on  runners,  was  ultimately 
found  the  best  adapted.  Lying  on  hay,  in  a 
sleeping  bag,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  extra 
blankets,  hot  bricks  at  the  feet,  and  head 
and  hands  well  protected  by  fur  caps  and 
heavy  mittens,  the  patients  were  kept  com- 
fortable at  all  times.  During  the  Winter  the 
daylight  was  limited  to  two  to  four  hours 
daily,  so  that  much  of  the  traveling  was  done 
in  darkness,  intensified  by  the  heavy  forests 
through  which  the  trail  ran  for  many  miles. 
A  single  sled  could  not  make  more  than 
three  or  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  in 
this  locality.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps 
over  500  sick  and  wounded  were  evacuated  in 
this  way  to  Archangel  during  the  Winter. 
Only  one  casualty  occurred,  and  many  cases 
were  observed  where  the  long  journey  in  the 
open  air  had  proved  a  distinct  benefit. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  date  of  the  report  (June  27, 
1919)  was  as  follows : 

Killed  in  action 82 

Killed   accidentally    7 

Suicide    , l 

Died  of  wounds   30 

Died  of  disease    72 

Total 192 

The  graves  registration  records  showed  a 
total  of  240  casualties  under  a  different 
classification,  including  the  missing  in  ac- 
tion. 

The  total  number  of  American  troops  sent 
to  North  Russia  was  a  little  over  6,000,  in- 
cluding the  two  transportation  companies 
sent  in  the  Spring  of  1919.  These  compa- 
nies were  the  last  units  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  July, 


SOVIET  COURTS  IN  ACTION 

Bolshevist  Government's  Complete  Reversal  of  Established  Legal 
Methods,   as  Seen  in   a   Report  of  the  Commissariat  of  Justice 


THE  report  of  the  People's  Commis- 
sariat of  Justice  to  the  Seventh 
Congress  of  Soviets,  held  at  Mos- 
cow on  Dec.  4,  1919,  and  pub- 
lished in  English  last  June  by  the  Con- 
temporary Review,  described  the  whole 
work  of  reform  in  Russian  legal  pro- 
cedure since  the  rise  of  the  Bolshevist 
power  in  1918.  Of  the  defects  and  abuses 
of  the  Czarist  regime  it  spoke  in  these 
terms : 

The  Czarist  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion used  to  be  nicknamed  in  pre-revolu- 
tionary  times  "  The  Ministry  of  Public 
Obscurantism."  With  the  same  justifica- 
tion the  Czarist  Ministry  of  Justice  can 
be  called  the  "  Ministry  of  Lawlessness 
and  Illegality."  Who  does  not  remember 
all  those  myrmidons  of  Czarist  justice? 
Who,  in  his  own  skin,  did  not  experience 
the  beauties  of  the  Czarist  laws?  In- 
numerable volumes  of  codes,  of  which 
many  date  from  as  far  back  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  no  longer 
corresponded  to  the  needs  of  life  nor 
to  the  requirements  of  the  working 
classes,  but  were  permeated  through  and 
through  by  the  spirit  of  violence  and 
arbitrariness  of  the  landlord  and  capital- 
ist cliques,  and  were  only  the  instruments 
of  the  ruling  classes.  Not  only  were  the 
laws  themselves  bad,  but  so  too  were  the 
men  whom  the  old  State  used  to  choose 
for  the  administration  of  so-called  justice. 
The  Ministry  of  Justice  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, the  judicial  establishments  of  all 
kinds,  the  posts  .of  examining  Magis- 
trates and  public  prosecutors,  were  all 
filled  with  representatives  of  the  nobil- 
ity, educated  in  the  traditions  of  their 
class,  in  the  law  schools  and  imperial 
lyceums,  which  were  carefully  guarded 
against  all  democratic  influences.  The 
Soviet  authority  had  to  destroy  every- 
thing in  this  department— the  laws  them- 
selves, the  routine-sodden  institutions  and 
departments  and  the  system  of  recruit- 
ing the  judicial  personnel. 
This  change  was  effected  by  the  crea- 
tion of  three  new  judicial  bodies — the 
uniform  popular  courts,  tlitb  revolution- 
ary tribunals  and  the  supreme  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  The  November  revo- 
lution, in  a  comparatively  brief  time, 
had   entirely  changed   the   character  of 


legal  relations,  had  destroyed  the  old 
economic  foundation  of  the  entire  civil 
order  and  had  created  a  new  law.  In 
point  of  criminal  law  the  revolution 
had  created  changes  no  less  profound. 
The  new  civil  relations  had  naturally 
led  to  new  forms  of  crimes,  and  the  judi- 
cial procedure  itself  had  to  undergo 
change.  The  basis  of  the  new  judicial 
organization  was  laid  in  a  uniform 
popular  court,  established  in  every  town, 
district,  or  province,  and  to  which  were 
referred,  within  their  respective  areas,  all 
criminal  cases,  all  disputes  relating  to 
property  or  to  personal  rights  and  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  all  cases  which  required 
the  establishment  of  fact.  The  rules 
relating  to  these  courts,  promulgated  in 
December,  1918,  lay  down  the  leading 
principles  of  Soviet  justice. 

Three  important  features  character- 
ized this  new  legislation — the  extra- 
ordinarily wide  powers  of  the  popular 
judges  in  respect  to  penalty  or  release, 
the  option  of  recall  and  replacement  of 
these  Judges  placed  with  the  Soviet,  and 
the  participation  of  popular  assessors,  to 
be  elected  by  various  labor  organiza- 
tions, such  as  trade  unions,  factory  and 
works  committees  and  other  representa- 
tive bodies  of  the  proletariat.  This  last 
provision  reflected  the  general  tendency 
of  the  Communist  Party  to  draw  the 
largest  possible  masses  of  the  proletariat 
and  the  poor  peasantry  into  the  work  of 
administering  justice.  The  assessors 
were  made  constantly  subject  to  change, 
no  assessor  being  entitled  to  assist  at 
the  court  more  than  six  times  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  thus  establishing 
a  constant  control  of  the  Judges  by  the 
views  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
lower  courts  consisted  of  three  persons 
— one  permanent  Judge  and  two  period- 
ical assessors  elected  by  universal  direct 
secret  suffrage. 

Under  the  original  decree,  jurisdiction 
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was  limited  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
and  3,000  rubles  fine.  All  civil  cases  up 
to  10,000  rubles  and  all  criminal  cases 
(excepting  attempts  against  human  life, 
rape,  robbery,  robbery  under  arms,  coin- 
ing and  official  corruption)  in  which  the 
accused  was  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  were 
made  subject  to  the  judicial  competence 
of  these  primary  courts  by  a  decree  of 
July  20,  1918.  Above  them,  as  appeal 
courts,  were  instituted — in  the  districts 
and  chief  towns — district  and  metropoli- 
tan Councils  of  People's  Judges.  The 
last  stage  of  the  development  of  these 
courts  was  reached  with  the  decree  of 
Nov.  30,  1918,  by  which  all  criminal 
cases,  as  well  as  litigations  over  prop- 
erty, personal  rights  and  interests,  were 
placed  within  their  jurisdiction. 

PUNISHMENTS  INFLICTED 

A  few  figures  relating  to  the  punish- 
ments which  were  inflicted  by  the  popu- 
lar courts  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1919  are  instructive.  The  total  number 
of  persons  condemned  to  punishment 
during  this  period  was  61,128,  of  whom 
35  per  cent,  were  condemned  to  depriva- 
tion of  liberty,  8  per  cent,  to  public  work 
without  imprisonment,  4  per  cent,  to 
fines,  6  per  cent,  to  public  censure  and 
4  per  cent,  to  other  punishments.  These 
figures  show  that  the  predominant  forms 
of  punishment  by  the  popular  courts  are 
fines  and  deprivation  of  liberty. 

Instructive  also  is  the  table  of  crimes 
and  punishments  for  Moscow  as  drawn 
up  in  this  report.  The  crimes  are  divided 
into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Against  the  regime. 

2.  Against  production  and  distribution. 

3.  Against  persons. 

4.  Against  property. 

The  report  amplifies  this  table  as 
follows : 

Imprisonment  was  inflicted  principally 
on  persons  condemned  for  the  violation 
of  rights  of  property;  only  13  per  cent, 
of  the  offenders  against  production  and 
distribution  received  this  punishment. 
The  penalty  of  public  work  was  often 
inflicted  for  offenses  against  property. 
Persons  found  guilty  of  murder,  robbery 
under   arms  and  theft  were  as   a  rule 


condemned  to  imprisonment  and  public 
work.  Only  17  per  cent,  were  condemned 
to  imprisonment  and  work  for  specula- 
tion, while  76  per  cent,  were  punished 
by  fines  for  the  same  offense.  Fines 
were  assigned  in  the  majority  of  other 
cases. 

The  results  attained  by  the  popular 
court  system  are  set  forth  in  the  report 
in  the  following  words : 

This  uniform  people's  court  has  replaced 
the  enormous  number  of  courts  through 
which,  in  former  times,  all  judicial  cases 
used  to  pass.  This  has  enabled  the  labor- 
ing masses  to  obtain  justice  easily  and 
simply,  without  "  red  tape  "  or  casuistry, 
and  without  the  aid  of  barristers,  who 
would  make  black  look  white,  and  vice 
versa,  for  a  fee.  It  has  brought  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  nearer  to  the 
laboring  masses.  Moreover,  all  the  of- 
ficials acting  in  this  proletarian  court, 
from  the  permanent  Judge  and  the  peri- 
odical assessors  down  to  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  are  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, reflecting  its  sense  of  right  and  its 
sound  instinctive  conception  of  truth  and 
law.  The  involved  and  purposely  vin- 
dictive codes  of  Czarist  laws,  which  in 
their  very  foundation  were  anti-popular, 
had  been  made  long  ago,  and  were  out  of 
date  by  many  decades.  The  November 
revolution  has  destroyed  the  old  Cham- 
bers of  Justice,  the  Supreme  Senate,  the 
institutions  of  public  prosecutors  and 
bar:  it  has  swept  away  all  the  -turnpikes 
which  were  barring  the  laboring  masses 
from  the  courts,  has  torn  to  pieces  the 
obsolete  laws  of  Czardom  and  has  erected 
on  their  pitiful  ruins  the  uniform,  healthy, 
luminous  and  honest  popular  court  of  the 
Workers    and    Peasants. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  TRIBUNALS 

In  addition  to  the  popular  courts,  the 
first  decree  on  courts  outlined  the  or- 
ganization of  special  judicial  bodies  to 
deal  with  the  counter-revolution,  which 
at  first  were  constructed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  popular  courts  on  the  basis 
of  permanent  Judges  and  assessors. 
Subsequently  the  personnel  of  these 
extraordinary  courts  was  confined  ex- 
clusively to  permanent  Judges  elected 
for  one  month  by  the  Soviets  and  subject 
to  recall  by  them.  As  the  popular  courts 
became  more  firmly  established  and 
their  jurisdiction  enlarged,  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunals  concentrated  their 
jurisdiction  on  cases  closely  connected 
with  the  counter-revolution.     The  neces- 
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sity  for  this  and  the  results  attained  are 
described  by  the  report  as  follows: 

The  tribunals  of  the  first  period  were,  so 
far  as  the  principle  underlying  them  was 
concerned,  nothing  else  than  reformed 
jury  courts  of  law  of  bourgeois  society, 
based  upon  proper  rules  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. The  very  complicated  procedure 
of  preliminary  judicial  inquiry,  hedged 
round  by  numberless  formal  guarantees 
safeguarding  the  accused  and  the  parties, 
had  for  its  consequence  that  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunals  never  properly  dis- 
charged their  main  function,  which  was 
to  secure  a  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
aggressive  counter-revolution.  In  view  of 
this  a  new  weapon  was  forged  by  the 
proletariat  in  the  shape  of  the  extraor- 
dinary commissions  as  a  means  of  sum- 
mary justice.  These  commissions  worked 
often  without  observing  any  guarantees. 
The  wide  extension  of  these  commissions 
by  the  end  of  1918  all  over  Soviet  Russia 
naturally  brought  about  a  reaction 
against  the  rather  chaotic  character  of 
their  activity,  and  led  to  a  violent  polemic 
in  the  columns  of  the  press,  and  to  dis- 
agreements between  the  upholders  of  the 
tribunal  and  the  upholders  of  the  extraor- 
dinary   commissions. 

As  a  result  of  this  struggle  a  decree 
was  promulgated  by  the  All-Russian  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee  on  April  12, 
1919,  dealing  with  revolutionary  tribunals 
and  abolishing  all  the  previous  decrees 
relating  to  them.  This  new  decree  was  a 
compromise,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  had 
for  its  object  fundamentally  to  reform 
the  tribunals  by  turning  them  from  a 
costly  and  slow  machine,  concentrated 
upon  examination,  into  a  rapidly  working 
instrument  of  combat  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  regulate  the  activity  of  the 
extraordinary  commissions.  All  counter- 
revolutionary acts,  aimed  to  damage  the 
new  social  regime  in  any  way,  were  by 
this  new  decree  made  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  these  tribunals,  which  were 
given  competence  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  given  offense  came  within  their  scope 
or  that  of  the  popular  courts.  Unlimited 
authority  was  delegated  to  them  to  fix 
the  measure  of  punishment,  in  contrast 
with  the  general  courts,  whose  power  of 
maximum  punishment  is  limited.  The 
revolutionary  tribunals  are  established  in 
every  provincial  town  and  in  such  centres 
where  the  total  population  exceeds  200,000. 
By  a  decree  of  April  12  these  tribunals 
were  given  sole  jurisdiction  over  the 
counter-revolution,  the  system  of  alter- 
nating assessors  was  withdrawn  "and  the 
personnel  fixed  at  three  permanent  Judges 
replaceable  monthly,  but  subject  in  actual 
practice  to   re-election. 

As  a  matter  of  ^adicial  practice  these 
tribunals  reserved  the  right  to  decide  all 
cases    without    the    admission    of    legal 


arguments,  provided  the  judicial  inquiry 
has,  in  their  opinion,  elucidated  the  case 
with  sufficient  clearness.  The  law,  how- 
ever, makes  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
allow  the  accused  the  privilege  of  the 
last  word  in  his  defense,  through  his 
counsel,  who  must  be  chosen  from  the 
official  panel  of  counsel  for  defense. 
Measures  to  secure  control  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  extraordinary  commissions 
through  the  tribunals  have  not  been  com- 
pletely realized,  owing  to  the  fierce  char- 
acter of  the  civil  war  raging  until 
recently  in  Russia. 

THE  SUPREME  REVOLUTIONARY 
TRIBUNAL 

This  supreme  tribunal  was  established 
by  a  decree  of  the  All-Russian  Central 
Executive  Committee,  promulgated  on 
June  9,  1918.  According  to  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  decree  the  supreme 
tribunal  was  established  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  most  important  crimes  under 
the  control  of  the  Presidential  Bureau  of 
the  Central  Executive  Committee,  which, 
with  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
saries and  the  People's .  Commissariat  of 
Justice,  fixed  its  jurisdiction  by  direct 
decree.  It  was  made  to  consist  of  seven 
permanent  members  delegated  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Its  verdicts  were 
not  subject  to  appeal.  The  tribunal  was 
convoked  in  session  only  on  the  decision 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  also 
approved  the  list  of  cases  to  come  before 
each  session.  Two  sessions  were  held 
before  the  creation  of  the  popular  courts 
on  April  12,  1919,  and  two  sessions  after- 
ward. The  first  session,  which  resulted 
in  the  condemnation  of  ex-Admiral 
Shchastny,  chief  of  the  naval  forces  of 
the  republic,  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  of  seven  agents  provo- 
cateurs, to  be  shot,  and  of  the  conviction 
of  the  journalist  Oscar  Blumm,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  on 
the  charge  of  being  an  agent  provocateur, 
to  forced  labor  for  a  term  cf  five  years, 
"provoked  a  howl  of  hypocritical  indig- 
nation in  the  bourgeois  press  and  a 
demonstrative  exit  of  the  members  of  the 
Left  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party  from 
the  tribunal.  The  sentences,  however, 
showed  that  the  time  of  sentimentalism 
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in  dealing  with  the  enemies  of  tlie  repub- 
lic was  past,  and  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  know  how  to  punish  severely 
anybody  daring  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Russian  workers  and  peasants  in  their 
arduous  struggle  for  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  labor." 

The  second  session  dealt  with  several 
noted  cases,  including  that  of  the  agent 
provocateur  Malinovsky  and  of  others 
involved  with  Mr.  Lockhart  of  the  Brit- 
ish Mission,  "  who  had  abused  the  hos- 
pitality of  Soviet  Russia  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  revolt  against  the  regime  and  the 
restoration  of  the  power  of  the  capital- 
ists." Both  trials  ended  in  verdicts  con- 
demning the  chief  culprits  to  be  shot  and 
the  remainder  were  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  various  terms.  Sentences 
of  death  were  returned  at  the  same  ses- 
sion against  several  agents  of  the  Su- 
preme Economic  Council — men  of  high 
standing — for  corruption  and  against 
some  members  of  other  organizations  ac- 
cused of  embezzlement.  A  reprieve  was 
granted  some  of  those  condemned. 

More  important  were  the  last  two  cases 
which  came  before  that  session,  namely, 
that  of  the  Left  Social  Revolutionaries, 
with  Marie  Spiridonova  at  their  head,  and 
that  of  the  Menshevik  Schleifer,  charged 
with  the  organization  of  the  rebellion  at 
Yaroslav.  The  trial  of  the  Left  Social 
Revolutionaries,  in  spite  of  the .  gravity 
of  the  crime  committed  by  the  authors  of 
the  revolt,  ended  in  remarkably  lenient 
verdicts,  which  were  afterward  changed 
to  a  complete  amnesty.  Schleifer,  too, 
was  acquitted.  These  verdicts  showed 
that  the  tribunal,  in  spite  of  its  wide 
powers,  was  no  friend  of  the  brutal  prin- 
ciple of  retribution  and  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  traditions  of  Soviet 
Justice,  influenced  not  only  by  the  act 
committed  by  the  offender,  but  also  by 
the  danger  which  that  act  involved  to 
the  republic.  The  supreme  tribunal  in 
this  case  applied  a  principle  which  only 
Soviet  justice  had  been  able  to  embody 
In  actual  life.  Having  rejected  the  false 
theory  of  bourgeois  law  about  the  mys- 
terious super-class  nature  of  the  courts 
and  having  frankly  treated  its  tribunals 
as  class  courts  and  as  weapons  in  the 
political  struggle,  Soviet  justice  had  set 
itself  the  sole  task  of  so  organizing  them 
as  to  guarantee  to  the  accused  the 
minimum  of  judicial  error.  The  verdict 
in  ihe  trial  of  Schleifer,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  verdicts  returned  at  the 
third  session,  proved  that  this  object  had 
been  achieved  so  far  as  the  activity  of 
the   supreme   tribunal  was   concerned. 


The  third  session  of  the  tribunal  found 
it  in  a  reformed  state  as  a  result  of  the 
law  of  April  12,  1919.  Instead  of  seven 
members  the  court  now  had  only  three, 
all  revolutionaries  tried  in  the  civil  war, 
of  proved  firmness  and  steadfastness. 
The  enemies  of  the  revolution  could  not 
expect  any  mercy  from  them.  Six  men 
accused  of  conspiring  against  the  Soviet 
Government — all  White  Guards — in  al- 
liance with  agents  of  the  French  Mission, 
were  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Four  agents 
of  the  naval  general  staff  charged  with 
espionage  on  behalf  of  the  Entente  re- 
ceived a  similar  judgment.  Amnesty  was 
granted  to  forty-seven  Right  Socialist 
Revolutionaries  charged  with  entertain- 
ing relations  with  Kolchak  and  with  con- 
spiracy against  the  safety  of  the  repub- 
lic, in  view  of  their  willingness  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  report 
continues  as  follows: 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  was  the  activity 
of  the  supreme  tribunal  attached  to  the 
All-Russian  Executive  Committee.  The 
fierce  character  of  the  civil  war  and  the 
difficult  conditions  in  which  Soviet  Russia 
had  been  placed  prompted  the  Workers 
and  Peasants'  Government  to  fashion  this 
weapon  of  self-defense  and  class-war. 
The  wisdom  and  sensitiveness  of  the 
Judges  are  a  guarantee  that  this  weapon 
will  be  directed  against  avowed  enemies 
only.  In  this  respect  the  activity  of  the 
supreme  tribunal  will  remain  the  best 
monument  of  Russian  justice,  even  after 
the  need  of  such  tribunals  has  passed. 
So  long  as  the  struggle  continues  the 
supreme  tribunal  must  remain  an  awe- 
inspiring  symbol  of  revolutionary  nemesis, 
before  which  will  tremble  in  fear  all 
overt  and  covert  enemies  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Russian  workers  and  peasants  for 
freedom. 

Thus,  by  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  regime,  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  life  in  Russia  had  been  trans- 
formed by  the  popular  courts  and  the 
principles  of  a  new  communist  society 
had  been  drawn  up  and  applied ;  "  the 
departments  of  justice  had  become  the 
seats  of  truth  and  law,"  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Soviet  Republic  were  faced  in 
their  activities  against  the  safety  of  the 
republic,  by  tribunals  empowered  to  deal 
out  the  severest  punishment.  These  last, 
however,  are  defined  as  of  a  strictly 
temporary  character. 


THE  WIDENING  SPLIT  IN  THE 
SOCIALIST  INTERNATIONAL 


WITH  the  splitting  of  the  French 
Socialist  Party,  an  organiza- 
tion with  about  sixty  deputies 
in  the  Chamber  and  some  180,000 
dues-paying  members,  into  two  war- 
ring factions,  the  division  of  the  Social- 
ist forces  of  the  world  initiated  by  the 
Bolshevist-controlled  Third  International 
(described  in  detail  in  the  January  Cur- 
rent History)  continued  to  gain  momen- 
tum during  the  period  ended  Jan.  15. 
The  expected  split  in  the  Italian  Socialist 
Party  was  delayed  through  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  national  convention  from 
Dec.  29  to  Jan.  15,  because  sufficient  ac- 
commodations could  not  be  found  for  the 
3,000  delegates  in  the  city  of  Florence; 
the  meeting  place  was  shifted  to  the  So- 
cialist-ruled city  of  Leghorn. 

The  split  in  the  French  Socialist  Party 
was  formally  effected  on  Dec.  30  at 
Tours,  where  350  delegates  had  assem- 
bled in  a  special  national  convention. 
The  delegates  held  some  5,000  votes,  and 
3,208  of  these  were  cast,  the  night  be- 
fore, for  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
Moscow  program,  with  its  famous 
twenty-one  points.  Thereupon,  the  rest 
of  the  party  separated  from  the  radi- 
cals. Jean  Longuet  and  Paul  Faure, 
leaders  of  the  Centre  group,  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Right  Wing  and 
united  their  forces  in  what  they  insisted 
was  the  real  Socialist  Party  of  France. 
Their  official  organ  is  Le  Populaire,  edit- 
ed by  Longuet,  while  the  majority  group, 
which  according  to  the  Moscow  program 
will  have  to  label  itself  the  Communist 
Party  of  France,  controls  l'Humanite, 
edited  by  Marcel  Cachin,  who,  with  L. 
O.  Frossard,  secretary  of  the  old  Social- 
ist Party,  was  extremely  active  in  lining 
up  the  majority  of  the  members  for  the 
Communist  International.  M.  Faure  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  minority  party. 
Both  parties  launched  manifestoes  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  proletariat,  each 
asserting  its  claim  to  be  the  real  Social- 
ist movement  of  France  and  calling  for 


the  support  of  the  workers.  The  trade 
unions  of  France  at  once  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  take  sides  against  the  radicals. 
The  committee  of  the  General  Labor 
Confederation  on  Jan.  8  announced  the 
expulsion  of  two  Communist  groups  that 
had  voted  for  the  Moscow  program,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Centrist  leader,  Lon- 
guet, announced  that  he  had  already  re- 
ceived 50,000  applications  for  member- 
ship in  the  new  Right  Wing  of  the  So- 
cialist Party,  formed  after  the  split  at 
Tours. 

Withdrawal  by  Left  Wing  members 
of  the  Polish  Socialist  Party  from  all 
party  positions,  and  a  declaration  of  war 
by  them  upon  the  policies  of  President 
Pilsudski,  led  the  comparatively  small 
Polish  Communist  Party  to  believe  that 
its  ranks  would  soon  receive  important 
reinforcements. 

The  Socialist  Party  of  Chile,  an  or- 
ganization with  several  thousand  mem- 
bers, but  no  Deputies  in  Parliament, 
voted  on  Dec.  31  to  join  the  Third  Inter- 
national. 

On  Jan.  10  delegates  to  a  national  con- 
vention of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Argen- 
tina voted,  3  to  1,  against  affiliation 
with  the  Moscow  International  and  to 
separate  from  the  old  Second  Interna- 
tional, leaving  the  way  clear  for  a  pos- 
sible adhesion  to  the  Fourth,  or  Two- 
and-a-half,  International  to  be  organized 
in  Vienna  this  month.  A  motion  to  salute 
the  Russian  revolution  was  carried,  but 
one  calling  for 'the  sending  of  delegates 
to  Russia  to  study  Sovietism  was  de- 
feated. 

At  a  meeting  in  Brussels  of  some 
sixty  representatives  of  the  Left  Wing 
of  the  Belgian  Socialist  movement  a 
Communist  Party  was  organized,  com- 
posed principally  of  anti-Parliamentar- 
ians, as  it  was  decided  to  send  a  state- 
ment to  Moscow  explaining  the  political 
situation  in  Belgium  and  asking  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Third  International. 
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Following  the  rioting  and  abortive  gen- 
eral strike  which  accompanied  the  com- 
pletion of  the  split  in  the  Czech  Socialist 
Party  there  was  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German,  Hungarian, 
Slovak  and  Czech  radical  labor  organiza- 
tions of  Czechoslovakia  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  try  to  unite  all  the  Communist 
elements  in  a  single  body  and  to  support 
the   Moscow   International. 

German  Communist  papers  reported 
that  the  Communist  Labor  Party  of  Ger- 
many, the  intransigeants  who  consider 
themselves  still  more  radical  than  the 
German  Communist  Party,  had  succeeded 
in  being  recognized  by  the  Third  Inter- 
national as  a  "  sympathizing  party," 
entitled  to  an  advisory  delegate  on  the 
Executive  Committee. 

In  Austria  representatives  of  the  Left 
Wing  groups,  headed  by  Joseph  Frey 
and  Franz  Rothe,  which  were  expelled 
from  the  Social  Democratic  Party  at  its 
November  convention,  met  and  organ- 
ized the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  uniting  the  revolution- 
ary elements  of  Austria  for  the  battle  of 
communism. 

Following  their  defeat  by  a  vote  of 
350  to  213  at  the  Berne  national  conven- 
tion in  December,  the  Swiss  supporters 
of  the  Communist  International  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  Left  Wing  group 
and  instructed  their  Central  Committee 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  already  existing 
Communist  Party  of  Switzerland  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary, at  which  a  united  Commurfist  Party 
was  to  be  formed. 


In  the  United  States  the  Finnish  So- 
cialist Federation,  at  a  convention  held 
in  Waukegan,  111.,  early  in  January, 
voted  12  to  3,  with  six  delegates  abstain- 
ing from  voting,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America  because  ol 
the  latter's  refusal  to  accept  the  twenty* 
one  points. 

The  Finnish  Federation  has  some  8,000 
members  and  owns  property  valued 
at  about  $1,000,000.  A  fight  for  pos- 
session of  this  property  and  of  the 
three  daily  newspapers  published  by  the 
Federation  is  expected. 

In  the  general  international  field  the 
German  Independent  Socialists,  the 
French  Socialist  Party,  the  Austrian  So- 
cial Democracy,  the  British  Independent 
Labor  Party,  the  Russian  Mensheviki, 
the  Swiss  Socialists,  the  German  Social- 
ists of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  American 
Socialists,  through  representatives  who 
met  in  Berne,  issued  a  manifesto  in  De- 
cember calling  upon  all  Socialist  parties 
to  cut  loose  from  both  the  old  Second 
and  the  new  Third  International,  and  to 
send  delegates  to  a  Vienna  convention 
opening  Feb.  22,  to  organize  a  new  mid- 
dle-of-the-road body;  the  officials  of  the 
moderate  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  and  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational Council  of  Trade  Unions  con- 
tinued to  exchange  challenges;  the  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party  put  out  an  appeal  for 
Socialist  unity  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Second  International,  and  the  French 
Federation  of  Labor  called  upon  its 
members  to  stand  by  the  moderate  Inter- 
national Federation. 


PASSING  OF  A  DICKENS  LANDMARK 


ST.  GEORGE'S  Workhouse  in  the  Mint, 
London,  has  been  closed  and  demol- 
ished; its  fame,  however,  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  works  of  one  great  Eng- 
lish novelist  are  read.  For  St.  George's 
Workhouse  was  the  scene  where  little 
Oliver  Twist  threw  the  master,  Mr. 
Bumble,  and  the  guardians  into  a  state 
of  speechless  amazement  by  asking  for 
more  gruel. 

The    neighborhood    was    well    known 


to  Dickens,  for  his  father  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt  near  by.  That  the 
workhouse  "  system "  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  debtor  system,  has  gone,  is 
due,  in  great  part,  to  the  pen  of  the 
great  English  writer,  whose  relentless 
literary  photography,  even  in  its  over- 
focus,  did  more  to  reveal  to  the  British 
people  the  cruelties  and  injustices  of 
these  features  of  British  law  than  all  the 
denunciations  of  professed  reformers. 


THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

Revised  Text  of  the  .World  Court  Plan  as  Amended 
by    the    League    of    Nations    Assembly    at    Geneva 


INASMUCH  as  President-elect  Hard- 
ing is  laying  stress  upon  the  World 
Court,  or  a  World  Court,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  exactly  what  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations  did  at 
Geneva  when  it  voted  to  set  up  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice. 
The  approval  of  twenty-two  member  na- 
tions, a  majority  at  the  time  the  project 
was  adopted,  is  needed  before  the  tribu- 
nal is  actually  established,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  more  than  that  number  of 
powers  will  approve  it. 

The  all-important  question  at  Geneva 
was  the  same  as  the  overshadowing  issue 
at  all  conferences  or  assemblies  which 
have  considered  the  establishment  of  an 
international  tribunal — namely,  the  com- 
petence of  the  court  or  the  limits  of  its 
jurisdiction.  The  ideal  of  a  World  Court 
is  naturally  a  tribunal  where  a  wronged 
nation  may  go  to  have  its  wrongs  right- 
ed. In  other  words,  such  a  court  would 
have  compulsory  jurisdiction. 

When  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  recently  took  up  the  question  at 
Geneva  it  found  before  it  a  draft  of  a 
World  Court  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  ten  jurists,  of  whom  Mr.  Root  was 
one,  which  had  met  at  The  Hague  some 
months  before.  The  plan  gave  to  the 
court  compulsory  jurisdiction;  provided 
that  whenever  a  dispute  arose  between 
nations  which  could  not  be  settled  by 
ordinary  diplomatic  methods  it  could  be 
brought  before  the  court  by  either  or 
both  of  the  parties.  But  the  Assembly 
also  found  a  decision  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  taken  in  October  at  Brus- 
sels, providing  that  the  compulsory  juris- 
diction provision  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  plan,  and  that  the  court  should 
have  jurisdiction  only  when  all  the  par- 
ties to  a  dispute  agreed  to  go  into  court. 
This  amendment  was  proposed  by  Eng- 


land and  backed  by  France,  Italy  and 
Japan  in  the  Council. 

It  was  a  difficult  position  for  the  As- 
sembly. There  were  forty-one  members 
present.  Thirty-five  of  them  favored 
compulsory  jurisdiction.  The  charge  was 
made  that  the  four  big  powers  were  not 
sincere,  since  they  did  not  want  the  court 
so  long  as  they  had  armies  and  navies 
to  settle  their  disputes.  The  big  powers 
replied  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  court 
should  grow  by  degrees,  and  too  much 
should  not  be  undertaken  at  once.  The 
fight  in  committee  lasted  three  weeks, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  four  big  pow- 
ers made  it  plain  that  the  Assembly  must 
vote  for  a  court  without  compulsory 
jurisdiction,  or  there  would  be  no  court 
set  up,  that  the  smaller  powers  gave  way. 

The  provision  evading  compulsory 
jurisdiction  will  be  found  in  Article  36 
of  the  revised  statute,  published  herewith. 
It  is  worded  with  a  certain  degree  of 
diplomatic  obscurity,  but  the  reader  will 
note  that  it  says  merely  that  the  nations 
may  give  the  court  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion in  certain  classes  of  disputes — by 
means  of  conventions  signed  and  depos- 
ited with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  nat- 
urally entered  into  the  discussion  of  the 
World  Court,  and  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Root  was  cited  as  showing  what  sort  of 
court  the  United  States  would  favor. 
While  not  making  such  statements  in 
public  speeches,  the  observation  of  some 
of  the  opponents  of  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion was  that  they  did  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  would  like  to  be 
brought  into  court  unwillingly  by  Mex- 
ico over  oil  questions  or  by  Santo  Do- 
mingo over  the  presence  of  United  States 
marines  there.  The  proponents  of  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  simply  asked  "  Why 
not?  "  This  question  was  not  answered. 
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FULL  TEXT  OF  WORLD  COURT 
PLAN  AS  AMENDED 

Following  is  the  World  Court  plan 
adopted  at  Geneva  and  now  before  the 
nations  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  for  ratification: 

ARTICLE  1— A"  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  is  hereby  established  in  ac-I 
cordance  with  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  This  court  shall  bej 
in  addition  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  or- 
ganized by  the  Conventions  of  The  Hague  of 
1899  and  1907,  and  to  the  special  Tribunals 
of  Arbitration  to  which  States  are  always  at 
liberty  to  submit  their  disputes  for  settle- 
ment 


CHAPTER 


I.— ORGANIZATION 
THE  COURT 


OF 


ARTICLE  2— The  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  shall  be  composed  of  a 
body  of  independent  judges,  elected  regard- 
less of  their  nationality  from  among  persons 
of  high  moral  character  who  possess  th6 
qualifications  required  in  their  respective 
countries  for  appointment  to  the  highest  judi- 
cial offices,  or  who  are  jurisconsults  of  rec- 
ognized competence  in  international  law. 

ARTICLE  3— The  court  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members — eleven  Judges  and  four  Dep- 
uty Judges.  The  number  of  Judges  and  Dep- 
uty Judges  may  hereafter  be  increased  by 
the  Assembly  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  to  a  total  of  fif- 
teen Judges  and  six  Deputy  Judges. 

ARTICLE  4— The  members  of  the  court 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  by  the 
Council  from  a  list  of  persons  nominated  by 
the  national  groups  in  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  following  pro-  l 
visions : 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  not  represented  in  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  the  lists  of  candidates 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  national  groups  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  by  their  Govern- 
ments under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
prescribed  for  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  by  Article  44  of  the  Con- 
vention of  The  Hague  of  1907  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

ARTICLE  5— At  least  three  months  before 
the  date  of  the  election  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  address 
a  written  request  to  the  members  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  belonging  to  the  States 
mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the  covenant  or 
to  the  States  which  join  the  League  subse- 
quently, and  to  the  persons  appointed  under 
Paragraph  2  of  Article  4,  inviting  them  to 
undertake,  within  a  given  time,  by  national 
groups,  the  nomination  of  persons  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the 
court. 

No  group  may  nominate  more  than  four 
persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be 
of   their   own   nationality.     In   no   case   must 


the  number  of  candidates  nominated  be  more 
than  double  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled. 
ARTICLE  6— Before  making  these  nomina- 
tions each  national  group  is  recommended  to 
consult  its  highest  court  of  justice,  its  legal 
faculties  and  schools  of  law  and  its  national 
•academies  and  national  sections  of  interna- 
tional academies  devoted  to  the  study  of  law. 

ARTICLE  7— The  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  prepare  a  list  in  al- 
phabetical order  of  all  the  persons  thus  nom- 
inated. Save  as  provided  in  Article  12,  Par- 
agraph 2,  these  shall  be  the  only  persons 
eligible  for  appointment.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral shall  submit  this  list  to  the  Assembly 
and  to  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  8— The  Assembly  and  the  Council 
shall  proceed  independently  of  one  another  to 
[elect,  firstly,  the  Judges,  then  the  Deputy 
Judges. 

ARTICLE  9— At  every  election  the  electors 
shall  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  should  all 
the  persons  appointed  as  members  of  the 
,court  possess  the  qualifications  required,  but 
the  whole  body  also  should  represent  the 
main  forms  of  civilization  and  the  principal 
legal  systems  of  the  world. 

ARTICLE  10— Those  candidates  who  obtain 
an  absolute  majority  of  votes  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  in  the  Council  shall  be  considered 
as  elected.  In  the  event  of  more  than  one  na- 
tional of  the  same  member  of  the  League 
being  elected  by  the  votes  of  both  the  As- 
sembly and  the  Council,  the  eldest  of  these 
only  shall  be  considered  as  elected. 

ARTICLE  11— If  after  the  first  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  one  or 
more  seats  remain  to  be  filled,  a  second,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  third,  meeting  shall  take 
place. 

ARTICLE  12— If  after  the  third  meeting 
one  or  more  seats  still  remain  unfilled,  a  joint 
conference,  consisting  of  six  members,  three 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  and  three  by  the 
Council,  may  be  formed  at  any  time  at  the 
request  of  either  the  Assembly  or  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  purpose  of  choosing  one  name  for 
each  seat  still  vacant,  to  submit  to  the  As- 
sembly and  the  Council  for  their  respective 
acceptance. 

If  the  committee  is  unanimously  agreed 
upon  any  person  who  fulfills  the  required 
conditions,  he  may  be  included  in  its  list,  even 
though  he  was  not  included  in  the  list  of 
nominations  referred  to  in  Articles  4  and  5. 

If  the  joint  conference  is  satisfied  that  it 
will  not  be  successful  in  procuring  an  elec- 
tion, those  members  of  the  court  who  have 
already  been  appointed  shall,  within  a  period 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  proceed  to  fill  the 
vacant  seats  by  selection  from  among  those 
candidates  who  have  obtained  votes  either  in 
the  Assembly  or  in  the  Council. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  among 
the  Judges,  the  eldest  Judge  shall  have  a 
casting  vote. 

ARTICLE  13— The  members  of  the  court 
shall  be  elected  for  nine  years.  They  may 
be    re-elected.     They    shall    continue    to    dis- 
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charge  their  duties  until  their  places  have 
been  filled.  Though  replaced,  they  shall  finish 
any  cases  which  they  may  have  begun. 

ARTICLE  14— Vacancies  which  may  occur 
shall  be  filled  by  the  same  method  as  that 
laid  down  for  the  first  election.  A  member 
of  the  court  elected  to  replace  a  member 
whose  period  of  appointment  had  not  expired 
will  hold  the  appointment  for  the  remainder 
of  his  predecessor's  term. 

ARTICLE  15— Deputy  Judges  shall  be  called 
upon  to  sit  in  the  order  laid  down  in  a  list. 
This  list  shall  be  prepared  by  the  court,  and 
shall  have  regard,  firstly,  to  priority  of  elec- 
tion, and,  secondly,  to  age. 

ARTICLE  16— The  ordinary  members  of  the 
court  may  not  exercise  any  political  or  ad- 
ministrative function.  This  provision  does 
not  apply  to  the  Deputy  Judges,  except  when 
performing  their  duties  on  the  court.  Any 
doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision 
of  the  court. 

ARTICLE  17— No  member  of  the  court  can 
act  as  agent,  counsel  or  advocate  in  any  case 
of  an  international  nature.  This  provision 
only  applies  to  the  Deputy  Judges  as  regards 
cases  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  on  the  court. 

No  member  may  participate  in  the  decision 
of  any  case  in  which  he  has  provisionally 
taken  an  active  part  as  agent,  counsel  or  ad- 
vocate for  one  of  the  contesting  parties,  or 
as  a  member  of  a  national  or  international 
court,  or  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  or  in 
any  other  capacity. 

Any  doubt  on  this  point  is  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  court. 

ARTICLE  18— A  member  of  the  court  can- 
not be  dismissed,  unless  in  th?  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  other  members  he  has  ceased 
to  fulfill  the  required  conditions. 

Formal  notification  thereof  shall  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations  by  the  Registrar. 

This  notification  makes  the  place  vacant. 

ARTICLLE  19— The  members  of  the  court 
when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  court 
shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. 

ARTICLE  20— Every  member  of  the  court 
shall  before  taking  up  his  duties  make  a  sol- 
emn declaration  in  open  court  that  he  will 
exercise  his  powers  impartially  and  conscien- 
tiously. 

ARTICLE  21— The  court  shall  elect  its 
President  and  Vice  President  for  three  years ; 
they  may  be  re-elected. 

It  shall  appoint  its  Registrar. 

The  duties  of  Registrar  of  the  court  shall 
not  be  deemed  incompatible  with  those  of 
Secretary  General  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

ARTICLE  22— The  seat  of  the  court  shall 
be  established  at  The  Hague. 

The  President  and  Registrar  shall  reside  at 
the  seat  of  the  court. 

ARTICLE  23— A  session  of  the  court  shall 
be  held  every  year. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  rules  of  court, 


this  session  shall  begin  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  shall  continue  for  so  long  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  finish  the  cases  on  the 
list. 

The  President  may  summon  an  extraordi- 
nary session  of  the  court  whenever  neces- 
sary. 

x\RTICLE  24— If,  for  some  special  reason, 
a  member  of  the  court  considers  that  he 
should  not  take  part  in  the  decision  of  a  par- 
ticular ease,  he  shall  so  inform  the  President. 

If  the  President  considers  that  for  some 
special  reason  one  of  the  members  of  the 
court  should  not  sit  on  a  particular  case  he 
lhall  give  him  notice  accordingly. 

If  in  any  such  case  the  member  of  the  court 
and  the  President  disagree  the  matter  shall 
be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 

ARTICLE  25— The  full  court  shall  sit 
except  when  it  is  expressly  provided  other- 
wise. 

If  eleven  Judges  cannot  be  present  the  num- 
ber shall  be  made  up  by  calling  on  Deputy 
Judges  to  sit. 

If,  however,  eleven  Judges  are  not  availa- 
ble a  quorum  of  nine  Judges  shall  suffice  to 
constitute  the  court. 

ARTICLE  26— Labor  cases,  particularly 
cases  referred  to  in  Part  XIII.  (Labor)  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  the  court  under  the 
following  conditions: 

The  court  will  appoint  every  three  years  a 
special  chamber  of  five  Judges,  selected  so 
far  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  9.  In  addition,  two  Judges 
shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
a  Judge  who  finds  it  impossible  to  sit.  If  the 
parties  so  demand  cases  will  be  heard  and 
determined  by  this  chamber.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  demand  the  court  will  sit  with 
the  number  of  Judges  provided  for  in  Arti- 
cle 25.  On  all  occasions  the  Judges  will  be 
assisted  by  four  technical  assessors  sitting 
with  them  but  without  the  right  to  vote,  and 
chosen  with  a  view  to  ensuring  a  just  rep- 
resentation of  the  competing  interests. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the 
parties  sitting  as  a  Judge  in  the  chamber 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
President  will  invite  one  of  the  other  Judges 
to  retire  in  favor  of  a  Judge  chosen  by  the 
other  party  in  accordance  with  Article  31. 

The  technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for 
each  particular  case  in  accordance  with  Rules 
of  Procedure  under  Article  30  from  a  list  of 
"  Assessors  of  Labor  Cases "  composed  of 
two  persons  nominated  by  each  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  an  equivalent 
number  nominated  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  Labor  Office.  The  governing  body  will 
nominate  as  to  one-half  representatives  of 
the  workers,  and  as  to  one-half  represent- 
atives of  employers  from  the  list  referred  to 
in  Article  412  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
the  corresponding  article  of  the  other  treat- 
ies  of  peace. 

In  labor  cases  the  International  Labor  Of- 
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fice  shall  be  at  liberty  to  furnish  the  court 
with  all  relevant  information,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Director  of  that  office  shall  re- 
ceive copies  of  all  the  written  proceedings. 

ARTICLE  27— Cases  relating  to  transit  and 
communications,  particularly  cases  referred 
to  in  Part  XII.  (Ports,  Waterways  and  Rail- 
ways) of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  other  treaties 
of  peace  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
the  court  under  the  following  conditions: 

The  court  will  appoint  every  three  years  a 
special  chamber  of  five  Judges,  selected  so 
far  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  9.  In  addition,  two  Judges 
shall  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
a  Judge  who  finds  it  impossible  to  sit.  If  the 
parties  so  demand  cases  will  be  heard  and 
determined  by  this  chamber.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  demand  the  court  will  sit  with 
the  number  of  Judges  provided  for  in  Arti- 
cle 25.  On  all  occasions  the  Judges  will  be 
assisted  by  four  technical  assessors  sitting 
with  them  but  without  the  right  to  vote. 

If  there  is  a  national  of  one  only  of  the 
parties  sitting  as  a  Judge  in  the  chamber 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
President  will  invite  one  of  the  other  Judges 
to  retire  in  favor  of  a  Judge  chosen  by  the 
other  party  in  accordance  with  Article  31. 

The  technical  assessors  shall  be  chosen  for 
each  particular  case  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  procedure  under  Article  30  from  a 
list  of  assessors  for  transit  and  communica- 
tions cases  composed  of  two  persons  nomi- 
nated by  each  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

ABTICLiE  28— The  special  chambers  pro- 
vided for  in  Articles  26  and  27  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  sit 
elsewhere  than  at  The  Hague. 

ARTICLE  29— With  a  view  to  the  speedy 
dispatch  of  business  the  court  shall  form 
annually  a  chamber  composed  of  three  Judges 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  contesting  par- 
ties, may  hear  and  determine  cases  by  sum- 
mary  procedure. 

ARTICLE  30— The  court  shall  frame  rules 
for  regulating  its  procedure.  In  particular, 
it  shall  lay  down  rules  for  summary  pro- 
cedure. 

ARTICLE  31— Judges  of  the  nationality  of 
each  contesting  party  shall  retain  their  right 
to  sit  in  the  case  before  the  court. 

If  the  court  includes  upon  the  bench  a 
Judge  of  the  nationality  of  one  of  the  parties 
only,  the  other  party  may  select  from  among 
the  Deputy  Judges  a  Judge  of  its  nationality, 
if  there  be  one.  If  there  should  not  be  one, 
the  party  may  chose  a  Judge,  preferably 
from  among  those  persons  who  have  been 
nominated  as  candidates  as  provided  in 
Articles  4  and  5. 

If  the  court  includes  upon  the  bench  no 
Judge  of  the  nationality  of  the  contesting 
parties,  each  of  these  may  proceed  to  select 
or  choose  a  Judge  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Should  there  be  several  parties  in  the  same 


interest,  they  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
preceding  provisions,  be  reckoned  as  one 
party  only.  Any  doubt  upon  this  point  is 
settled  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Judges  selected  or  chosen  as  laid  down  in 
Paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this  article  shall 
fulfill  the  conditions  required  by  Article  2, 
16,  17,  20,  24  of  this  statute.  They  shall  take 
part  in  the  decision  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their   colleagues. 

ARTICLE  32— The  Judges  shall  receive  an 
annual  indemnity  to  be  determined  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the 
proposal  of  the  Council.  This  indemnity 
must  not  be  decreased  during  the  period  of  a 
Judge's  appointment. 

The  President  shall  receive  a  special  grant 
for  his  period  of  office,  to  be  fixed  in  the 
same  way. 

The  Vice  President,  Judges  and  Deputy 
Judges  shall  receive  a  grant  for  the  actual 
performance  of  their  duties,  to  be  fixed  in 
the  same  way. 

Traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  shall  be  refunded  to 
Judges  and  Deputy  Judges  who  do  not  reside 
at  the  seat  of  the  court. 

Grants  due  to  Judges  selected  or  chosen 
as  provided  in  Article  31  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same   way. 

The  salary  of  the  Registrar  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Council  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
court. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  lay  down,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Coun- 
cil, a  special  regulation  fixing  the  conditions 
under  which  retiring  pensions  may  be  given 
to   the   personnel   of   the  court. 

ARTICLE    33— The    expenses    of    the    court 
shall  be  borne  by  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
such   a  manner   as   shall  be   decided   by  the 
Assembly  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council. 
CHAPTER  II.— Competence  of  the  Court 

ARTICLE  34— Only  States  or  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  can  be  parties  in 
cases  before  the  court. 

ARTICLE  35— The  court  shall  be  open  to 
the  members  of  the  League  and  also  to 
States  mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the 
covenant. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  court  shall 
be  open  to  other  States  shall,  subject  to  the 
special  provisions  contained  in  treaties  in 
force,  be  laid  down  by  the  Council,  but  in 
no  case  shall  such  provisions  place  the 
parties  in  a  position  of  inequality  before  the 
court. 

When  a  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  a  party  to  a  dispute, 
the  court  will  fix  the  amount  which  that 
party  is  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  court. 

ARTICLE  36— The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
comprises  all  cases  which  the  parties  refer 
to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for 
in  treaties  and  conventions  in  force. 

The  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  States  mentioned  in  the  annex  to  the 
covenant  may,  either  when  signing  or  ratify- 
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ing  the  protocol,  to  which  the  present  statute 
is  adjoined,  or  at  a  later  moment,  declare 
that  they  recognize  as  compulsory  ipso  facto 
and  without  special  agreement,  in  relation  to 
any  other  member  or  State  accepting  the 
same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
in  all  or  any  of  the  classes  of  legal  disputes 
concerning : 

(a)  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty. 

(b)  Any  question  of  international  law. 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international    obligation. 

(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  international 
obligation. 

The  declaration  referred  to  above  may  be 
made  unconditionally  or  on  condition  of  reci- 
procity on  the  part  of  several  or  certain 
members  or  States,  or  for  a  certain  time. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
court  has  jurisdiction,  the  matter  shall  be 
settled  by   the   decision  of  the   court. 

ARTICLE  37— When  a  treaty  or  convention 
in  force  provides  for  the  reference  of  a 
matter  to  a  tribunal  to  be  instituted  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  court  will  be  such 
tribunal. 

ARTICLE   38— The  court  shall   apply: 

1.  International  conventions,  whether  gen- 
eral or  particular,  establishing  rules  ex- 
pressly recognized  by  the   contesting  States ; 

2.  International  custom,  as  evidence  of  a 
general  practice  accepted  as  law  ; 

3.  The  general  principles  of  law  recognized 
by  civilized  nations ; 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  59, 
judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings  of  the 
most  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  various 
nations,  as  subsidiary  means  for  the  de- 
termination of  rules  of  law. 

This  provision  shall  not  prejudice  the  power 
of  the  court  to  decide  a  case  ex  aequo  et 
bono,   if  the   parties  agree   thereto. 

CHAPTER   III.— Procedure 

ARTICLE  39— The  official  languages  of 
the  court  shall  be  French  and  English.  If 
the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  French,  the  judgment  will  be  de- 
livered in  French.  If  the  parties  agree  that 
the  case  shall  be  conducted  in  English,  the 
judgment  will  be.  delivered  in  English. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  as  to 
which  language  shall  be  employed,  each 
party  may,  in  the  pleadings,  use  the  lan- 
guage which  it  prefers ;  the  decision  of  the 
court  will  be  given  in  French  and  English. 
In  this  case  the  court  will  at  the  same  time 
determine  which  of  the  two  texts  shall  be 
considered    as    authoritative. 

The  court  may,  at  the  request  _of  the 
parties,  authorize  a  language  other  than 
French    or   English    to   be   used. 

ARTICLE  40— Cases  are  brought  before  the 
court,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  by  the 
notification  of  the  special  agreement  or  by 
a  written  application  addressed  to  the  Regis- 


trar. In  either  case  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute and  the  contesting  parties  must  be 
indicated. 

The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  communicate 
the   application    to    all   concerned. 

He  shall  also  notify  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  through  the  Secretary 
General. 

ARTICLE  41— The  court  shall  have  the 
power  to  indicate,  if  it  considers  that  cir- 
cumstances so  required,  any  provisional  mea- 
sures which  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve 
the   respective   rights   of  either  party. 

ARTICLE  42— The  parties  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  agents.  They  may  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  or  advocates  before 
the  court. 

ARTICLE  43— The  procedure  shall  consist 
of  two  parts:  written  and  oral. 

The  written  proceedings  shall  consist  of 
the  communication  to  the  Judges  and  to  the 
parties  of  cases,  counter-cases  and,  if  neces- 
sary, replies ;  also  all  papers  and  documents 
in  support. 

These  communications  shall  be  made 
through  the  Registrar,  in  the  order  and 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  court. 

A  certified  "copy  of  every  document  pro- 
duced by  one  party  shall  be  communicated 
to   the   other  party. 

The  oral  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the 
hearing  by  the  court  of  witnesses,  experts, 
agents,   counsel  and  advocates. 

ARTICLE  44— For  the  service  of  all  notices 
upon  persons  other  than  the  agents,  counsel 
and  advocates,  the  court  shall  apply  direct  to 
the  Government  of  the  State  upon  whose 
territory  the  notice  has  to  be  served. 

The  same  provision  shall  apply  whenever 
steps  are  to  be  taken  to  procure  evidence 
on  the  spot. 

ARTICLE  45— The  hearing  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  President  or,  in  his 
absence,  of  the  Vice  President;  if  both  are 
absent,   the   senior  Judge  shall  preside. 

ARTICLE  46— The  hearing  in  court  shall 
be  public,  unless  the  court  shall  decide  other- 
wise, or  unless  the  parties  demand  that  the 
public    be    not    admitted. 

ARTICLE  47— Minutes  shall  be  made  at 
each  hearing  and  signed  by  the  Registrar 
and  the  President.  These  minutes  shall  be 
the   only  authentic   record. 

ARTICLE  48— The  court  shall  make  orders 
for  the  conduct  of  the  case,  shall  decide  the 
form  and  time  in  which  each  party  must 
conclude  its  arguments  and  make  all  ar- 
rangements connected  with  the  taking  of 
evidence. 

ARTICLE  49— The  court  may,  even  before 
the  hearing  begins,  call  upon  the  agents  to 
produce  any  document  or  to  supply  any 
explanations.  Formal  note  shall  be  taken 
of   any   refusal. 

ARTICLE  50— The  court  may,  at  any  time, 
entrust  any  individual  body,  bureau,  com- 
mission or  other  organization  that  it  may 
select  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  an 
inquiry    or    giving   an    expert    opinion. 
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ARTICLE  51— During  the  hearing-  any- 
relevant  questions  are  to  be  put  to  the  wit- 
nesses and  experts  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  court  in  the  rules  of  procedure 
referred   to   in   Article   30. 

ARTICLE  52— After  the  court  has  received 
the  proofs  and  evidence  within  the  time 
specified  for  the  purpose,  it  may  refuse  to 
accept  any  further  oral  or  written  evidence 
that  one  party  may  desire  to  present  unless 
the  other  side  consents. 

ARTICLE  53— Whenever  one  of  the  parties 
shall  not  appear  before  the  court  or  shall 
fai1  to  defend  his  case,  the  other  party  may 
call  upon  the  court  to  decide  in  favor  of 
his   claim. 

The  court  must,  before  doing  so,  satisfy 
itself,  not  only  that  it  has  jurisdiction  in 
accordance  with  Articles  36  and  37,  but  also 
that  the  claim  is  well  founded  in  fact  and 
law. 

ARTICLE  54— When,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  court,  the  agents,  advocates  and 
counsel  have  completed  their  presentation 
of  the  case,  the  President  shall  declare  the 
hearing  closed. 

The  court  shall  withdraw  to  consider  the 
judgment. 

The  deliberations  of  the  court  shall  take 
place    in   private   and   remain    secret. 

ARTICLE  55— All  questions  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  present 
at   the    hearing. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  the 
President  or  his  deputy  shall  have  a  cast- 
ing vote. 

ARTICLE  56— The  judgment  shall  state  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  based.  It  shall  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  Judges  who  have  taken 
part    in    the    decision. 

ARTICLE  57— If  the  judgment  does  not 
represent  in  whole  or  in  part  the  unanimous 
opinion  qf  the  Judges,  dissenting  Judges 
are  entitled   to  deliver  a  separate  opinion. 

ARTICLE  58— The  judgment  shall  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  by  the  Registrar. 
It  shall  be  read  in  open  court,  due  notice 
having   been    given    to    the    agents. 

ARTICLE  59— The  decision  of  the  court 
has  no  binding  force  except  between  the 
parties  and  in  respect  of  that  particular 
case. 

ARTICLE  60— The  judgment  is  final  and 
without  appeal.  In  the  event  of  dispute  as 
to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  the  judgment  the 
court  shall  construe  it  upon  the  request  of 
any  party. 

ARTICLE  61— An  application  for  revision 
of  a  judgment  can  be  made  only  when  it  is 
based  upon  the  discovery  of  some  fact,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  decisive  factor, 
which  fact  was,  when  the  judgment  was 
given,  u-iknown  to  the  court  and  also  to  the 
party  claiming  revision,  always  provided  that 
such  ignorance  was  not  due  to  negligence. 

The  proceedings  for  revision  will  be  opened 
by  a  judgment  of  the  court  expressly  re- 
cording the  existence  of  the  new  fact,  recog- 


nizing that  it  has  such  a  character  as  to 
lay  the  case  open  to  revision,  and  declaring 
the  application  admissible  on  this  ground. 

The  court  may  require  previous  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  judgment  before  it 
admits  proceedings   in  revision. 

The  application  for  revision  must  be  made 
at  latest  within  six  months  of  the  discovery 
of  the  new  fact. 

No  application  for  revision  may  be  made 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  the  sentence. 

ARTICLE  62— Should  a  State  consider  that 
it  has  an  interest  of  a  legal  nature  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  decision  in  the  case, 
it  may  submit  a  request  to  the  court  to 
be  permitted  to  intervene  as  a  third  party. 
It  will  be  for  the  court  to  decide  upon  this 
request. 

ARTICLE  63— Whenever  the  construction 
of  a  convention  to  which  States  other  than 
those  concerned  in  the  case  are  parties  is 
in  question,  the  Registrar  shall  notify  all 
such    States    forthwith. 

Every  State  so  notified  has  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  proceedings;  but  if  it  uses 
this  right,  the  construction  given  by  the. 
judgment  will  be  equally  binding  upon  it. 

ARTICLE  64— Unless  otherwise  decided  by 
the  court,  each  party  shall  bear  its  own 
costs. 

DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

The  machinery  for  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  statute  by  at  least  twenty-two 
member  nations,  needed  to  establish  the 
tribunal,  was  provided  by  the  League 
Assembly  in  the  following  resolution, 
which  it  adopted: 

1.  The  Assembly  unanimously  declares  its 
approval  of  the  draft  statute  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice— as 
amended  by  the  Assembly — which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  council  under  Article  14  of 
the  covenant  and  submitted  to  the  Assembly 
for   its   approval. 

2.  In  view  of  the  special  wording  of  Article 
14  the  statute  of  the  court  shall  be  submitted 
within  the  shortest  possible  time  to  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  adop- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  protocol  duly  ratified 
and  declaring  their  recognition  of  this 
statute.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council 
to  submit  the  statute  to   the  members. 

3.  As  soon  as  this  protocol  has  been  rati- 
fied by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
League  the  statute  of  the  court  shall  come 
into  force  and  the  court  shall  be  called 
upon  to  sit  in  conformity  with  the  said 
statute  in  all  disputes  between  the  members 
or  States  which  have  ratified,  as  well  as 
between  the  other  States,  to  which  the  court 
is    open    under    Article    35,    Paragraph    2,    of 

>the  said  statute. 

4.  The  said  protocol  shall  likewise  remain 
open  for  signature  by  the  States  mentioned 
in  the  annex  to  the  covenant. 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  IRELAND 

Martial  Law  Extended  to  One-Half  the  Island  Outside  of 
Ulster — Lloyd  George's  Home  Rule  Bill  Becomes  a  Law 

[Period   Ended   Jan.    15,"  1921] 


MARTIAL  law  was  extended  during 
the  month  so  that  one-third  of  all 
Ireland  and  about  27  per  cent,  of 
the  population  came  under  military  rule. 
At  the  same  time  negotiations  for  a  truce 
went  forward  to  the  extent  of  receiving 
the  support  of  distinguished  prelates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
British  Government  remained  at  least  in 
a  receptive  mind.  Conspicuous  among 
those  mediating  for  peace  was  Arch- 
bishop Clune  of  Perth,  West  Australia. 
His  negotiations  were  reported  to  have 
the  approval  of  Premier  Lloyd  George. 
Early  in  January  these  negotiations  were 
"  enveloped  in  mystery,  of  which  the  out- 
standing features  were  the  secret  de- 
parture of  Eamon  de  Valera,  '*  President 
of  the  Irish  Republic,"  from  the  United 
States  and  his  subsequent  arrival  in 
Ireland^  tlie  summoning  of  the  Viceroy 
to  London  and  the  journeying  to  Londcn 
of  tti£  Rev.  Michael  0 'Flanagan,  Vice 
President  of  the  Sinn  Fein,  who  had  been 
in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
to  cdnfer  with  him  orally.  The  meeting 
took  place  on  Jan.  6,  when,  after  a  very 
frank  exchange  of  views,  Father  O'Flana- 
gan  returned  to  Ireland  to  communicate 
with  his  friends. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  continued 
its  policy  of  repression  against  violators 
of  the  law.  The  complete  text  of  the 
original  proclamation  of  martial  law,  as 
issued  on  Dec.  10  for  Cork,  Limerick, 
Tipperary  and  Kerry,  read  as  follows: 

PROCLAMATION  NO.  1. 
by 
G.  O.  C.  in  C.  the  Forces  in  Ireland. 
Martial    law   has    been    declared    in    the 
Counties   of  Cork,   Tipperary,    Kerry  and 
ijimerick. 
Irishmen : 
Understand   this: 

Great  Britain  has  no  quarrel  with  Irish- 
men; her  sole  quarrel  is  with  crime,  out- 
rage and  disorder ;  her  sole  object  in  de- 
claring martial  law  is  to  restore  peace  to 


a  distracted  and  unhappy  country ;  her 
sole  enemies  are  those  who  have  counte- 
nanced, inspired  and  participated  in  re- 
bellion,  murder   and  outrage. 

It  is  to  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to 
this  campaign  of  outrage  that  martial 
law  has  been  declared. 

The  authorities  named  in  the  schedule 
hereto  annexed  are  hereby  appointed  Mili- 
tary Governors  for  the  administration  of 
martial  law  in  the  above  counties,  and 
all  persons  will  render  obedience  to  their 
orders  in   all  matters  whatsoever. 

Note   this : 

(a)  All  arms,  ammunition,  and  explo- 
sives in  possession  of  any  person  not  a 
member  of  his  Majesty's  naval,  military, 
air  or  police  forces,  or  who  is  not  in 
possession  of  a  permit,  \vill  be  surren- 
dered by  the  27th  of  December,  1920,  to 
such-  persons  and  at  such  places  as  are 
named  in  the  Second  Schedule  hereto 
annexed. 

(b)  After  the  27th  of  December,  1920, 
any  unauthorized  person  found  in  posses- 
sion of  arms,  ammunition  or  explosives, 
will  be  liable,  on  conviction  by  a  military 
court,  to  suffer  death. 

(c)  Any  unauthorized  person  wearing 
the  uniform  or  equipment  of  his  Majesty's 
naval,  military,  air  or  police  forces,  or 
wearing  similar  clothing  likely  to  deceive, 
will  be  liable  on  conviction  to  suffer 
death,  and  any  person  in  unauthorized 
possession  of  such  uniform,  clothing  or 
equipment  will  be  liable  on  conviction  by 
a  military  court  to  suffer  penal  servitude. 

(d)  Note  well: 

That  a  state  of  armed  insurrection  ex- 
ists, that  any  person  taking  part  therein 
or  harboring  any  person  who  has  taken 
part  therein,  or  procuring,  inviting,  aid- 
ing or  abetting  any  person  to  take  part 
therein,  is  guilty  of  levying  war  against 
his  Majesty  the  King,  and  is  liable  on 
conviction  by  a  military  court  to  suffer 
death. 

(e)  All  law  courts,  corporations,  councils 
and  boards  are  hereby  directed  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  their  functions  until 
otherwise    ordered. 

(f)  The  forces  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  on  active  ser- 
vice. 

Signed  this  12th  day  of  December,  1920. 
C.  F.  N.  (MACRBADY,  General. 
Commanding  in  Chief  the  Forces  in  Ire- 
land. 
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FIRST    SCHEDULE. 

The  Generals  or  other  officers  command- 
ing Sixth  Division,  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth  and  Kerry  Infantry 
Brigades. 

SECOND    SCHEDULE. 

To  a  military  or  police  officer  at  any 
military  or  police  barracks  or  to  a  ^priest 
or  other  minister  of  religion,  who  will  at 
once  arrange  for  their  delivery  to  the 
nearest  military  or  police  barracks. 

A  further  military  proclamation  was 
issued  in  Cork  on  Dec.  24,  ordering 
householders  on  Jan.  1  to  affix  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  their  doors  a  list  of  all  in- 
mates, with  age,  sex  and  other  descrip- 
tion. Hotel  and  lodging  house  keepers 
were  similarly  ordered  to  furnish  daily 
information  concerning  their  guests  at 
the  nearest  police  station. 

The  martial  law  area  was  extended 
on  Jan.  4  to  Counties  Clare,  Waterford, 
Wexford  and  Kilkenny,  and  to  the  City 
of  Waterford.  Excluding  Ulster,  this 
placed  nearly  half  of  Ireland  under  mili- 
tary rule,  though  Dublin  still  remained 
outside  the  martial  law  zone. 

The  program  of  official  reprisals  was 
announced  from  Dublin  Castle  on  Jan. 
7,  with  the  decision  to  destroy  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  scenes  of  outrages 
which  were  definitely  known  to  have 
been  occupied  by  militant  Sinn  Feiners. 
This  action  was  taken  as  a  deterrent  to 
further  outrages  and  as  an  example  to 
other  districts. 

According  to  an  official  report  the  fol- 
lowing casualties  were  caused  by  Sinn 
Feiners  in  1920: 

Police  killed,  182;  wounded,  2G3  ;  sol- 
diers killed,  54 ;  wounded,  122 ;  civilians 
killed,  43;  wounded,  103;  court  houses 
destroyed,  G8;  constabulary  barracks  de- 
stroyed, 530;  damaged,  163;  raids  on 
mails,  998  ;  raids  on  coast  guard  stations 
and  lighthouses,  4G;  raids  for  arms,  2,- 
801 ;  raids  on  revenue  officers,   119. 

The  numbers  killed  and  wounded  do  not 
include  the  Ulster  riots,  as  a  result  of 
which  82   civilians   died. 

For  the  last  week  of  the  year  the  same 
report  stated  that  outrages  increased 
from  forty-three  in  the  previous  week 
to  seventy-three,  and  police  casualties 
rose  from  one  killed  and  five  wounded 
to  five  killed  and  six  wounded.  One  sol- 
dier was  wounded. 

The   Right  Rev.   Dr,   Daniel    Cohalan, 


Bishop  of  Cork,  on  Dec.  19  put  into  exe- 
cution his  decree  excommunicating  from 
the  Church  any  one  taking  part  in  am- 
bushes, kidnappings  or  murders.  In  an- 
swering the  Sinn  Fein  Corporation's 
•criticism  of  this  action  the  Bishop  of 
Cork  said  that  it  added  nothing  to  the 
divine  law,  but  he  urged  all  to  remem- 
ber the  divine  commandment,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  and  to  have  consideration 
for  the  unprotected  general  public. 

Extensive  raids  and  shootings  over  a 
wide  area  and  increased  activity  of  the 
Irish  Republican  army  in  attacking  the 
Crown  forces  went  on  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts for  peace.  A  series  of  ambushes, 
termed  a  battle,  took  place  Dec.  21-22 
between  the  Crown  forces  and  Sinn  Fein- 
ers in  the  Slievenamon  hills  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny.  One  of 
these  detached  actions  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  it  was  believed  great 
losses  were  inflicted  upon  the  Sinn  Fein- 
ers. 

The  partly  ruined  City  of  Cork  con- 
tinued to  be  a  chief  centre  of  disturb- 
ance. On  Dec.  21  a  daring  but  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  to  rob  the 
General  Post  Office.  On  Christmas  Eve 
thirty  armed  men  entered  the  office  of 
The  Cork  Examiner,  broke  the  machin- 
ery with  hammers,  wrecked  parts  of  the 
building  with  explosives  and  set  fire  to 
the  property.  The  raiders,  who  wore 
civilian  clothes,  said  they  were  acting 
under  "  orders  of  the  Irish  Republic." 
They  escaped  before  the  arrival  of  the 
police.  An  attack  on  a  police  patrol  at 
Midleton,  on  the  29th,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  three  constables.  Relief  arid 
Red  Cross  parties  were  ambushed  two 
hours  later.  In  retaliation,  on  Jan.  1, 
the  Military  Governor  ordered  certain 
houses  destroyed,  as  the  inhabitants 
were  presumed  to  have  known  of  the 
affair.  Occupants  had  one  hour  to  re- 
move valuables,  but  not  furniture.  On 
Jan.  10  the  Military  Governor  of  Cork 
advanced  the  curfew  hour  from  10 
o'clock  to  9. 

The  first  of  two  important  trials  was 
that  of  Cadet  Harte  of  the  auxiliary 
police,  who  was  convicted  at  Cork  on 
Jan.  7  of  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Magner  and  Timothy  Crowly  at  Dunman- 
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way  on  Dec.  15.  Harte,  however,  was 
found  to  have  been  insane  at  the  time. 
Much  interest  attached  to  the  trial 
of  Father  Dominic,  which  began  before  a 
field  general  court-martial  in  Dublin  on 
Jan.  8.  Father  Dominic  was  chaplain  of 
the  Republican  Guard  and  spiritual  ad- 
viser to  the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork. 
At  the  trial  he  was  guarded  by  a  ser- 
geant with  a  drawn  revolver  and  two 
troopers.  He  was  charged  with  state- 
ments "  likely  to  cause  dissatisfaction  to 
his  Majesty  "  made  in  certain  documents. 
A  sensation  was  created  in  the  court- 
room over  the  reading  of  the  documents. 

Public  announcement  of  the  presence 
of  Eamon  de  Valera  in  Ireland  was  made 
in  a  statement  issued  by  the  "  President 
of  the  Irish  Republic  "  in  Dublin  on  Jan. 
10;  the  statement  also  denied  the  charge, 
made  in  a  recent  British  white  paper, 
that  there  existed  a  German-Irish  plot 
against  Great  Britain. 

In  England,  the  Home  Rule  bill  came 
back  from  the  Lords  to  the  Commons  on 
Dec.  16,  and  the  amendments  of  the 
Lords  were  brought  before  the  House. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  reversed  their 
previous  attitude  of  silence  and  opposed 
consideration  of  the  bill  until  the  Gov- 
ernment declared  its  Irish  policy.  When 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  replied  for  the  Gov- 
ernment a  motion  to  consider  the  bill 
was  carried  by  195  to  38.  With  a  few 
changes  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Up- 
per Chamber.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Dec.  20,  after  a  brief  debate  and  discus- 
sion of  only  a  single  amendment,  the  bill 
was  returned  in  its  entirety  to  the  Com- 
mons. This  was  a  noteworthy  occasion, 
the  first  passing  of  a  Home  Rule  bill  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  Dec.  21  the 
measure  was  adopted,  to  become  effec- 
tive at  the  discretion  of  the  Government 
at  any  time  within  three  and  one-half 
years. 

The  British  Labor  Party,  in  confer- 
ence on  Dec.  29,  went  on  record  as  plac- 
ing its  full  weight  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  Irish  self-determination.  Its 
investigating  commission,  headed  by 
Arthur  Henderson,  had  brought  in  a  re- 
port accusing  the  Crown  forces  of  re- 


prisals and  various  outrages,  and  the 
party  challenged  the  Government  to 
disprove  these  charges.  It  then  adopted 
a  resolution  containing  a  possible  basis 
for  negotiation  and  settlement  of  the 
Irish  difficulties  as  follows: 

First— Withdrawal  of  all  armed  forces  ; 
second,  placing  of  responsibility  for 
maintaining'  order  in  each  locality  in  Ire- 
land on  the  local  authorities,  and  third, 
provision  for  immediate  election  by  pro- 
portional representation  of  a  constituent 
assembly  charged  to  work  out  Whatever 
constitution  for  Ireland  the  Irish  people 
desire,  subject  only  to  two  conditions, 
namely,  protection  of  minorities  and 
guarantees  that  the  constitution  shall  pre- 
vent Ireland  becoming  a  military  or  naval 
menace   to  Great  Britain. 

Brig.  Gen.  C.  B.  Thompson,  who  ac- 
companied the  commission,  declared  that 
the  soldiers  in  Ireland  were  to  a  large 
extent  children,  and  added: 

The  army  of  occupation  is  masterful  and 
criminal.  The  Black  and  Tans  are  violent 
in  thought  and  deed.  In  addition  to  being 
the  perpetrators  of  the  worst  outrages, 
they  are  the  most  provocative  element  in 
that  unhappy  country. 

Two  notable  Irish  stowaways  in  the 
persons  of  Daniel  O'Callaghan,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Cork,  and  Peter  J.  MacSwiney, 
brother  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork, 
arrived  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  Jan. 
4,  aboard  the  American  steamer  West 
Cannon  from  Cork.  As  O'Callaghan  had 
no  passport,  he  was  taken  in  charge  by 
the  immigration  authorities,  and  the  next 
day  a  special  board  of  inquiry  decided 
that  he  should  be  deported ;  this  decision, 
however,  was  temporarily  overruled  by 
Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  Mayor  was 
a  political  refugee.  Mr.  O'Callaghan 
was  granted  a  parole  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance, pending  a  final  decision  by  the 
State  Department;  by  Jan.  14  that  de- 
partment had  decided  that  the  law  re- 
quired his  deportation  on  the  first  avail- 
able steamer.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  accomplished  what  he 
came  for — the  giving  of  anti-British  tes- 
timony at  Washington  before  the  Villard 
committee  of  100,  which  was  conducting 
an  unofficial  inquiry  into  the  Irish  situa- 
tion. 


ENGLAND  FACING  HARD  TIMES 

Unemployment    and    Overpopulation    Necessitate    National    Relief 
Measures— Free  Passage  for  Emigrants — Government  Cuts  Expenses 

[Period   Ended   Jan.    15,    1921] 


IN  England,  apart  from  the  Irish  situa- 
tion, public  attention  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. This  was  rendered  more  acute  by  the 
continued  slowing  down  of  industry,  gov- 
ernmental economy  and  the  demand  for 
retrenchment  in,  armaments  as  one  feat- 
ure of  the  general  war  weariness.  As 
connected  with  the  further  problem  of 
national  overpopulation,  foreign  visitors 
remarked  the  extraordinary  congestion 
in  London  and  the  large  cities,  which 
seemed  to  lend  weight  to  Premier  Lloyd 
George's  remark  that  a  million  English- 
men might  be  compelled  to  seek  homes 
in  the  colonies  and  other  lands. 

The  Government  devised  various  plans 
for  relief  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed,  of  whom  the  labor  ex- 
changes reported  on  Dec.  20  a  registra- 
tion of  413,880  men  and  177,194  women, 
together  with  an  estimated  total  of  regis- 
tered and  unregistered  unemployed  at 
about  1,000,000,  which  included  250,000 
ex-service  men.  Among  tnese  plans  were 
abolishment  of  certain  qualifications 
under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  act, 
the  expenditure  of  £15,400,000  on  new 
roads  and  an  offer  to  building  trade 
unions  of  £250,000,  or  £5  each  for  50,000 
ex-service  man  they  accepted  as  mem- 
bers. The  latter  proposal  was  declined 
by  the  'National  Federation  of  Building 
Trades  Operatives.  The  Government 
thereupon  threatened  to  proceed  with 
direct  building  work  for  ex-service  men 
unless  the  protracted  negotiations  with 
the  unions  were  brought  lo  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The  Government  also  recommended 
employers  to  institute,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  system  of  short  time,  so  that 
work  might  be  spread  out  and  as  many 
workers  as  possible  employed.  This 
plan,  however,  failed  to  find  favor  with 
either  employers  or  employes,  especially 
in  the  royal  dockyards  and  State  indus- 


trial departments,  where  the  Govern, 
ment's  example  was  met  with  the  dec*a- 
ration  that  it  reduced  wages  belcw  the 
line  of  subsistence.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  extraordinary  situation,  at  Nor- 
wich the  local  guardians  of  the  poor, 
having  been  compelled  to  provide  fur- 
ther relief  by  a  threat  of  direct  action, 
after  deciding  that  the  taxpayers  were 
unable  to  afford  it,  estimated  that  a 
householder  paying  an  annual  rent  of 
£60  would  have  more  than  £72  confront- 
ing him  in  taxes. 

Meantime  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
issued  a  statement  showing  the  position 
on  Nov.  SO  regarding  land  settlement  in 
each  county  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
indicated  that  the  number  of  applications 
received  from  ex-service  men  totaled 
43,847,  the  acreage  applied  for  being 
761,048.  There  was  a  total  of  15,564 
ex-service  men  approved  for  interview, 
but  not  yet  provided  with  holdings.  The 
number  of  applicants  (ex-service  and 
civilian)  provided  with  holdings  since 
Dec.  18,  1918,  was  10,729,  the  area  com- 
prising 154,393  acres.  To  encourage 
emigration  the  Government  extended  the 
period  within  which  ex-service  men  and 
women  could  apply  for  free  pasage  to 
any  part  of  the  empire  overseas  until 
1922.  Enrollment  was  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  several  thousands  a  month,  free 
passages  having  been  granted  to  Can- 
ada, Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  in  the  following  proportions  (ex- 
clusive of  dependents) : 

Men.       Women.    Total. 

Canada .5,687  ...   1.754   ...  7,441 

Australia 4,2S5   ...      919   .. .   5,204 

New   Zealand    2,865  ...      319   .. .  3,184 

South  Africa   1,115   ...      278  .. .  1,393 

Total 13,952   ...   3,270   ..   17,222 

As  a  result  of  the  widespread  unem- 
ployment the  holiday  season  was  de- 
picted in  gloomy  shades.  Lingering  ex- 
travagance among  the  very  wealthy  was 
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contrasted  with  "  the  desperate  want 
which  had  invaded  homes  by  the  scores 
of  thousands."  In  London  "  the  East  End 
looked  sadly  and  longingly  toward  the 
luxury  of  the  West  End.  *  *  *  Even  the 
gay  throngs  in  Piccadilly  could  not  es- 
cape the  haunting  look  of  women  who 
sang  for  pennies  by  the  curb,  or  of  for- 
mer army  officers  in  warstained,  tat- 
tered uniforms,  who  ground  out  music 
from  hurdy-gurdies  while  they  watched 
through  slits  in  the  masks  they  wore  to 
hide  their  identity."  In  general  a  far 
from  cheerful  atmosphere  overhung  the 
metropolis,  especially  for  the  middle 
class,  who  were  being  steadily  crushed 
out  of  existence. 

Regarding  public  economy  the  Gov- 
ernment announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Dec.  10,  its  plan  for  reduction 
of  expenditure  as  follows: 

1.  Strict  injunctions  have  been  given  to 
all  the  departments  that  any  schemes  of 
reform,  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  but 
not  yet  in  operation,  are  to  remain  in 
abeyance  for  the  present.  This  will  apply 
to  certain  important  particulars  of  the 
Education  act  of  1918. 

2.  Three  departments  are  to  be  wound  up 
before  March  30,  1921:  The  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  the 
Ministry  of  Food. 

3.  Military  commitments  are  to  be  cut 
down  as  far  as  possible. 

Complete    withdrawal    from    Persia    by 
next   Spring. 
Reduction   of  the   troops   in   Palestine. 
Drastic    reductions    in    Mesopotamia. 

4.  No  naval  program  involving  expendi- 
ture on  capital  ships  to  be  undertaken 
until  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defense 
have  Inquired  into  and  reported  on  the 
whole   problem. 

5.  Utmost   economy  in   air   expenditure. 

The  House  cheered  enthusiastically 
the  promised  early  decease  of  the  Min- 
istries, and  listened  with  satisfaction  to 
the  Chancellor's  further  reassuring  ac- 
count of  the  financial  situation,  whereby 
"no  other  nation  except  Denmark  was 
paying  its  way."  It  heard  with  expres- 
sions of  impatience  and  surprise,  how- 
ever, the  announcement  that  a  Supple- 
mentary Army  Estimate  of  £40,000,000, 
on  account  of  military  activities  in  Mes- 
opotamia, the  Middle  East  and  Ireland 
brought  the  total  army  vote  for  the  cur- 
rent year  to  £164,750,000.  After  the  case 
for  drastic  economy  was  presented  by- 


many  speakers,  with  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  "  No  good  nibbling,  the  expen- 
diture must  come  down  in  chunks  of  tens 
of  millions,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wound 
up  the  debate  with  the  assurance  that 
expenditure  would  be  reduced  to  the  low- 
est level  compatible  with  national  secur- 
ity. 

The  Committee  on  the  Remuneration 
of  Ministers  issued  a  report  on  Dec.  23, 
recommending  that  the  Premier's  salary 
be  fixed  at  £8,000  a  year.  Heretofore  the 
Premier  as  such  received  no  remunera- 
tion. The  Committee  further  advised 
that  Ministers  be  graded  as  to  their  sal- 
aries in  five  classes,  from  £5,000  in  the 
first  class  to  £1,000  in  the  fifth  class.  On 
the  other  hand  a  reduction  in  the  sal- 
aries of  a  number  of  the  English  law 
officers  was  recommended,  beginning 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  salary 
of  £6,000  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  to 
£5,000. 

Grants  since  the  armistice  by  Great 
Britain  for  relief  and  reconstruction 
work  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East 
amounting  to  £48,000,000  were  detailed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
a  report. 

At  the  week  end  of  Jan.  9,  Lloyd 
George  took  possession  of  Chequers 
Court,  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  to  be  hereafter 
the  official  country  residence  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Chequers  Court  was 
presented  to  the  nation  for  that  purpose 
by  Sir  A.  H.  Lee.  Among  the  guests  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  was  the  American 
Ambassador,  Mr.  John  W.  Davis. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  Jan.  15,  having  been 
recalled  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  Premier  Lloyd  George 
and  Earl  Curzon,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  was  expected  to  get  the 
detailed  views  of  the  home  officials 
before  coming  into  formal  contact  with 
the  Harding  administration.  Among  the 
important  problems  which  he  was  to  dis- 
cuss were  the  Irish  situation,  Britain's 
naval  policy,  disarmament,  the  United 
States  attitude  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, Panama  tolls,  the  general  question 
of  tariff  and  the  American  policy  on  the 
British  oil  interests  in  Mesopotamia. 


CANADA'S  NAVY  DEVELOPING 

Nucelus  of  a  Fleet  Presented  by  Great  Britain — A  Tariff  Reprisal 
Possible — Excise    Faxes— ^New  Railroad  to   Hudson   Bay  Assured 


BRITAIN'S  Christmas  gift  to  Canada 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Canadian 
Navy,  the  light  cruiser  Aurora,  the  de- 
stroyers Patriot  and  Patrician  and  two 
submarines.  All  are  modern  vessels.  A 
large  percentage  of  Canadian  officers 
who  received  their  training  in  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  were  in  the  personnel  of  the 
little  fleet,  which  had  its  official  wel- 
come to  Canada  at  Halifax.  They  will 
continue  in  the  Canadian  service.  In 
stating  that  the  primary  duty  of  the 
navy,  which  would  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  Navy,  would  be  to  pro- 
tect the  growing  Canadian  mercantile 
marine,  CL  C.  Ballantyne,  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal spokesman  for  the  Government, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  coun- 
try's naval  service  during  the  last  year, 
and  stated  that  it  might  be  expected  to 
grow  with  the  development  of  Canada's 
maritime  interests.  The  cruisers  and 
the  destroyers  left  after  the  holiday  sea- 
son for  the  West  Indies  and  later  will 
visit  Canadian  Pacific  ports.  Early  in 
the  new  year  it  was  announced  that  with 
the  departure  of  the  steamer  Canadian 
Inventor  from  Vancouver  for  Singapore 
and  Calcutta,  the  Canadian  Government 
merchant  marine  at  last  encircles  the 
globe.  There  are  now  nearly  sixty  ships 
in  the  service,  all  built  in  Canada. 

Two  all-steel  monoplanes  bought  in 
New  York  and  flown  from  that  city 
have  reached  Edmonton,  in  Alberta*  and 
will  be  taken  north  to  Peace  River, 
where  an  airdrome  is  being  prepared. 
They  are  for  use  by  a  private  company 
to  aid  in  explorations  for  additional 
oil  fields  in  Canada's  northern  territory. 
it  is  also  stated  that  the  Government 
service  will  place  two  seaplanes  at  the 
disposal  of  its  geologists  who  are  ex- 
ploring for  oil  in  the  Mackenzie  River 
region. 

Canada  is  watching  with  keen  interest 
the  proposed  tariff  changes  in  the  United 


States.  Premier  Arthur  Meighen  is 
using  the  debates  and  proposals  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  course  of  his  addresses  at 
various  points  to  emphasize  his  conten- 
tion that  Canada  should  retain  a  Gov- 
ernment that  believes  in  a  protective 
tariff.  Sir  James  Lougheed,  leader  of 
the  Government  supporters  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  answering  a  question  as  to  the 
probable  course  of  the  Government,  said : 
"It  is  not  likely  that  we  will  lie  down 
and  take  trade  legislation  inimical  to  the 
interests  01  Canada."  There  would,  how- 
ever, be  time  enough  for  action  when  the 
United  States  enacted  any  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Sir  Harry  Drayton,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, addressing  the  retail  merchants' 
convention  at  Brockville  on  Jan.  11,  de-' 
nounced  the  extravagant  spending  of 
"  Canadian  money  in  the  United  States 
for  commodities  which  are  conceded  to 
be  the  Dominion's  richest  products."  Buy 
at  home  was,  he  contended,  the  thing  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  people.  Dealing 
with  the  luxury  taxes  which  had  been 
imposed  for  a  few  months  during  the 
last  year,  and  were  revoked  with  few 
exceptions  on  Dec.  20,  Sir  Harry  likened 
them  to  a  mustard  plaster  applied  in  a 
time  of  need,  but  not  left  on  too  long. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  taxes  realized 
some  $900,000  a  month.  They  remain 
on  spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors,  medi- 
cated wines,  patent  and  proprietary 
preparations  containing  alcohol,  lime  and 
fruit  juices,  fortified  spirits  and  strong 
waters,  perfumery  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions, playing  cards  and  confectionery. 

The  adventures  of  the  American  aero- 
nauts who  were  lost  in  Canada's  north- 
ern territory  have  focused  attention  upon 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  a  Government 
project  held  up  by  wartime  exigencies. 
Premier  Meighen  has  given  Western 
Canada  the  definite  assurance  that  it 
will  be  completed  without  undue  delay. 
This  road  starts  at  Le  Pas,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Opasquai 
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Rivers,  and  already  reaches  a  point  359 
miles  northeastward.  It  is  expected  that 
the  eighty  miles  of  track  necessary  to 
reach  the  northern  terminus  at  York 
Factory  (Port  Nelson),  on  Hudson  Bay, 
will   be   completed   by   midsummer.      In 


addition  to  the  hope  of  shipping  western 
wheat  cheaply  to  Europe  via  Hudson 
Bay  over  this  route,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  railway  runs  through  a  territory 
very  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  cop- 
per, silver  and  gold. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 


Plan  for  a  Joint  Patrol  of  the  Pacific  by  the  Navies  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada    and    the    United    States — Anti-Japanese    Sentment    in    Australasia 


ANTI-JAPANESE  feeling  in  Australia 
culminated  in  a  race  riot  at  Broome, 
an  important  seaport  of  West  Australia, 
on  Dec.  21,  in  which  two  Japanese  were 
killed  and  others  injured.  Nearly  all 
the  male  white  inhabitants  were  sworn  in 
as  special  constables  and  disarmed  the 
Japanese.  Broome  is  the  centre  of  the 
pearling  industry,  in  which  large  num- 
bers of  Japanese  are  employed.  The 
trouble  originated  in  disputes  between 
Japanese  and  Malays.  The  Japanese  be- 
came aggressive  and  it  was  necessary  to 
send  a  white  man  in  each  pearling  boat. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  riot  the  pearling 
fleet  was  temporarily  laid  up. 

Australian  newspapers,  apropos  of 
American  naval  manoeuvres  in  the  Pa- 
cific, suggest  that  the  navies  of  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  United  States  Navy  for 
the  patrol  of  the  Pacific  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  joint  interests.  Admiral 
Jellicoe  advocates  a  substantial  develop- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  navy  and  it 
was  decided  to  take  up  the  subject  at 
the  imperial  conference  to  be  held  in 
London,  at  which  Premier  Hughes  will 
represent  Australia. 

The  proposed  world's  press  congress 
at  Sydney  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Ordinarily  it  would  have  been 
held  in  1918,  but  it  was  deferred  from 
time  to  time,  the  last  date  mentioned 
being  April,  1921. 

Australasia's  foreign  trade  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last  shows  an 
increase  of  nearly  £30,000,000.  While  ex- 
ports increased  £34,600,000,  imports  de- 
creased £4,878,260.  The  favorable  trade 
balance  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand 


was  £51,107,624.  Wool  is  by  far  the 
leader  with  a  valuation  of  £447,586,124. 
The  unwarranted  prices  asked  in  the 
United  States  for  food  products  were 
shown  by  the  success  attending  a  ship- 
ment of  eggs  from  Australia,  which  were 
sold  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  7  at  prices 
slightly  cheaper  than  local  receipts,  de- 
spite the  long  journey.  Other  arrivals 
of  eggs  from  New  Zealand,  Argentina 
and  China  broke  the  wholesale  prices  5 
to  10  cents  a  dozen. 

New  Zealand — After  an  absence  of 
six  years  the  Davis  Tennis  Cup  is  re- 
turing  to  America,  won  at  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  by  William  T.  Tilden  2d  of 
Philadelphia,  the  world's  singles  tennis 
champion,  and  William  M.  Johnston  of 
California,  former  champion  of  the 
United  States,  against  Gerald  L.  Patter- 
son, former  world's  champion,  and  Nor- 
man E.  Brookes,  former  British  cham- 
pion, both  of  Australia.  The  first  match, 
for  singles,  was  played  on  Dec.  30;  the 
second,  for  doubles,  the  next  day,  and  the 
final  singles  on  New  Year's  Day,  the 
Americans  winning  every  match.  This 
is  the  fourth  time  America  has  won  the 
cup.  Australia  has  won  it  six  times, 
while  the  British  Isles  have  been  tri- 
umphant on  five  occasions.  The  cup  last 
changed  hands  in  1914  when  the  Aus- 
tralasian team  defeated  the  Americans 
3  to  2  at  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  America 
had  won  it  the  previous  year  from  the 
British  at  Wimbledon,  England.  From 
1914  to  1919  no  international  matches 
were  played,  but  in  the  latter  year  an 
English  team  visited  Sydney  as  chal- 
lenger, only  to  be  beaten,  4  to  1.     The 
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cup  was  handed  to  Captain  Samuel 
Hardy  of  the  victorious  American  team 
at  a  banquet  in  Auckland  on  Jan.  4, 
given  in  honor  of  the  Australasian  and 


American  players  by  the  Australasian 
Lawn  Tennis  Association.  Among  the 
guests  was  Admiral  Jellicoe,  recently  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  New  Zealand. 


NEW  VICEROY  FOR  INDIA 

Lord    Reading,     Chief    Justice,     Chosen    for     Period    of    Crisis — 
India's  Other  Troubles  Aggravated  by  Famine  Affecting  Thousands 


HH  HE  great  unrest  prevailing  in  India 
■*■  has  been  brought  about  by  many 
complex  factors,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Gandhi  movement  for 
"non-co-operation,"  devised  to  force  the 
speedy  granting  of  independence  to  India, 
relief  from  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  continuance  of  the  unpopular  "  Kow- 
lett  Regulations,"  virtually  equivalent  to 
the  maintenance  of  martial  law.  It  is 
conceded  in  England  that  the  conditions 
in  India  today  are  critical.  In  what  The 
London  Times,  on  Jan.  6,  called  "  a  period 
of  great  emergency,"  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  choosing  the  new  Indian  Viceroy 
carefully.  It  was  announced  at  this  date 
that  the  post  had  been  offered  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Reading,  and  that,  although 
the  appointment  had  not  been  definitely 
submitted  to  the  King,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Reading  would  accept. 
The  appointment  was  heartily  approved 
by  the  English  press.  The  London 
Chronicle's  comment  was  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  act  will  be  put  to  a  prac- 
tical test  and  new  councils  will  be  set  up 
which  will  seek  to  establish  their  utility 
in  the  face  of  the  uncompromising-  hos- 
tility of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  fanatical 
followers.  Much  may  be  done  or  left  un- 
done by  a  Viceroy.  By  him  the  right  at- 
mosphere may  be  created  or  dispelled. 

Lord  Reading  has  shown  not  only  quali- 
ties which  as  a  lawyer  have  promoted 
him  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
but  diplomatic  qualities  by  which  he  made 
so  great  a  success  of  his  mission  to  Amer- 
ica. His  record,  his  experience  of  poli- 
tics, law  and  diplomacy  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  and  commend  him,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  people  of  India. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  on 


Dec.  16,  approved  the  dates  for  the  com- 
ing into  full  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  (Montagu)  act,  passed  in 
1919.  These  dates  were  as  follows:  Ma- 
dras and  the  Central  Provinces,  Dec.  17, 
1920;  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Dec.  29,  1920; 
Bengal,  Bombay,  the  United  Provinces, 
the  Punjab,  Assam,  Jan.  3,  1921.  On 
these  dates  the  new  Executive  Councils 
were  to  be  constituted  or  reconstituted 
in  all  these  presidencies  and  provinces, 
and  the  various  Governors  were  to  ap- 
point their  Ministers.  Members  of  the 
councils  were  appointed  by  the  King. 
Delays,  however,  occurred,  and  the  first 
of  the  new  councils  to  be  inaugurated 
under  the  Indian  reform  scheme  was 
opened  with  imposing  ceremony  in  Ma- 
dras on  Jan.  13  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  who  had  recently  come  from 
England  for  a  visit  to  India.  The  gal- 
leries of  the  Council  Chamber  were  filled 
with  distinguished  visitors. 

Official  announcements  by  the  India 
Office  on  Jan.  14  that,  in  addition  to 
other  troubles,  famine  had  begun  in  sev- 
eral provinces  of  India,  occasioned  con- 
siderable concern.  The  failure  of  the 
fertilizing  monsoon  winds,  leaving  large 
tracts  of  non-irrigated  land  arid,  was 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 
More  than  77,000  people  were  receiving 
relief,  but  the  spectre  of  famine,  always 
terrible  in  densely  populated  India, 
where  it  has  usually  been  attended  by 
epidemics,  gave  the  Government  great 
disquietude,  especially  in  view  of  the  al- 
ready threatening  situation  of  unrest. 

One  of  the  conditions  on  which  Lloyd 
George  had  insisted  in  his  trade  nego- 
tiations with  M.  Krassin,  the  Bolshevist 
trade  delegate  to  London,  had  been  that 
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the  Soviet  should  refrain  from  further 
anti-British    propaganda    in    the    Near 
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East  and  India.  The  text  of  an  order 
of  the  day  published  in  the  Moscow 
Pravda,  the  official  organ  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  made  public  in  Wash- 
ington on  Jan.  14,  shows  the  method  of 
propaganda  being  used  by  the  Bolsheviki 
in  Russian  Turkestan.  The  order  was 
issued  to  a  detachment  of  the  Red  army 
which  was  being  sent  to  the  Pamir  out- 
posts, between  Afghanistan  and  India. 
It  read  as  follows : 

Comrades   of  the  Pamir  detachment! 

Your  task  is  a  very  responsible  one. 
The  Soviet  Republic  is  sending-  you  to 
occupy  the  advanced  posts  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  friendly  countries,  Afghanis- 
tan and  India.  The  Pamir,  at  the  so- 
called  top  of  the  world,  separates  revo- 
lutionary Russia  from  the  300,000,000  In- 
dian people  who  are  oppressed  by  a  hand- 
ful  of   Englishmen. 

On  this  top  of  the  world  you  have  to 
raise  the  red  flag  of  our  liberating  army. 
Let  the  people  of  India  who  are  fighting 
against  their  British  oppressors  know  that 
our  friendly  help  is  coming. 

Establish  communications  with  the  free- 
dom-loving tribes  of  Northern  India. 
Contribute  by  word  and  by  example  to 
their  revolutionary  enlightenment.  Com- 
bat the  calumny  which  the  agents  of  Brit- 
ish princes,  lords  and  bankers  are  spread- 
ing about  Soviet  Russia. 

Long    live    the    union    of    revolutionary 
peoples   of  Europe  and  Asia !     Long  live 
the  universal  liberation  of  working  men ! 
SOKOLNIKOV, 
Commander  on  the   Turkish  Front. 
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A  Little  Known  Result  of  the  World  War — Delay  in  Giving  Independence 
to   Egypt — Lord   Milner's   Resignation — A   Hot   Campagn   in   South   Africa 

[Period   Ended    Jan.    15,    1921] 


TRADE  between  the  United  States  and 
the  African  Continent  is  nearly 
seven  times  what  it  was  before  the  war, 
having  grown  from  $47,000,000  in  1914 
to  $325,000,000  in  1920.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  German  trade  was  abso- 
lutely cut  off  and  British  and  French 
manufacturers  were  too  busily  occupied 
with  supplying  Government  needs  to  give 
close  attention  to  African  markets.    As  a 


consequence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brit- 
ish, German,  French,  Belgian,  Italian 
and  Portuguese  colonies  turned  to  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  manufac- 
tures they  had  been  accustomed  to  draw 
from  their  mother  countries.  In  South 
Africa  alone  American  imports,  which  in 
1914  were  $25,000,CoO,  reached  $54,000,- 
000  in  1916,  $98,000,000  by  1919,  and 
$165,000,000  in  1920. 
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Natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  speculated 
heavily  in  cocoa  during  the  war  and 
made  as  much  as  $250  a  ton.  Two  hun- 
dred automobiles  are  now  owned  by  na- 
tive drivers,  and  many  more  cars  have 
been  ordered.  They  are  also  building 
expensive  homes  in  the  European  style 
instead  of  their  native  huts.  In  the 
Congo  the  African  ladies  have  developed 
a  taste  for  shoes  with  French  high  heels 
and  for  silk  stockings. 

Dr.  Louise  Pearce  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bowen  of  New  York  have  just  returned 
from  a  six  months'  study  of  the  sleeping 
sickness  in  the  Congo,  where  they  made 
a  practical  test  of  a  new  remedy  which 
it  is  expected  will  greatly  diminish  fa- 
talities from  this  disease.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  in 
Brussels  on  Jan.  2,  on  their  return  home. 
Dr.  Pearce  is  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pathology  and  bacteriology  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute,  who  left  the 
United  States  last  June  on  a  mission  to 
the  Congo  to  study  sleeping  sickness  as 
Bart  of  the  world-wide  investigation  the 
institute  is  making  of  that  disease. 

The  first  railroad  to  cross  the  Equator 
is  now  being  built  northward  from  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  to  penetrate  Uganda. 
It  is  an  extension  of  the  railroad  built 
from  Mombasa  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  Nakuru  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  colony.  Thence  a  spur  was 
built  westward  to  Victoria  Nyanza.  The 
extension  is  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
from  Nakuru,  and  the  Equator  will  be 
crossed  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  north 
of  that  town.  The  road,  no  doubt,  will 
form  part  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway, 
and  many  plans  have  been  proposed  for 
celebrating  the  first  rail  bridging  the 
Equator.  One  proposal  is  thac  every  pas- 
senger- train  shall  halt  on  the  Equator 
for  two  minutes  in  memory  of  the 
glorious  dead  of  the  great  war. 

A  mission,  representative  of  educated 
opinion  in  West  Africa,  went  to  London 
last  month  and  urged  upon  the  Colonial 
Office  a  number  of  reforms  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  four  West 
African  British  colonies  and  protector- 
ates: Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  Ni- 
geria and  Gambia.  They  were  sent  by 
a   "national   congress   of   British   West 


Africa,"  and  seek  the  creation  of  a  legis- 
lative council,  half  to  be  selected  by  the 
Crown  and  half  elected  by  the  colonists, 
and  also  a  House  of  Assembly,  to  have 
complete  control  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. 

A  colonial  conference  was  held  in 
Brussels  on  Dec.  18,  at  which  King  Al- 
bert made  an  important  speech,  urging 
the  improvement  of  health  measures  in 
the  Belgian  Congo.  He  referred  to  "  the 
extraordinary  results  which  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Brazilians  have  achieved  by 
good  methods  in  districts  even  more  un- 
healtful  than  Africa."  Belgium  must 
modernize  the  Congo,  he  declared,  and 
develop  for  the  good  of  the  black  popu- 
lation and  for  the  benefit  of  civilized 
nations  all  the  wealth  of  its  soil  and 
subsoil.  King  Albert  has  appointed 
Maurice  Nippens,  Governor  of  East 
Flanders,  to  be  Governor  General  of  the 
Congo. 

Egypt — Lord  Milner's  report  favor- 
ing recognition  of  t"he  independence  of 
Egypt,  a  summary  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Current  History  for  January 
(p.  92),  was  signed  on  Dec.  21  by  all  the 
members  of  the  commission  with  the  ex- 
ception of  General  Sir  John  Maxwell, 
who  was  unable  to  sign  owing  to  illness. 
The  report,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  the  usual  course  of  events  would  go  to 
the  Cabinet  and  then  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  considera- 
tion. But  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press  with  this  issue  no  action  has  been 
taken,  and  the  proposed  settlementyseems 
to  have  struck  a  snag  somewhere  in  its 
journey.  A  hint  of  this  is  contained  in 
the  preface  to  the  thirteenth  edition  of 
Lord  Milner's  great  work,  "  England  in 
Egypt,"  first  published  in  1892.  In  this 
preface  the  author  refers  to  the  present 
situation   as   follows: 

Strangely  enough,  the  view  has  been 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  any  re- 
laxation of  British  control  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  Egypt  would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  the  objects  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  pursuing  in  that  country. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  establishment  of  Egypt  as  an  inde- 
pendent State  in  intimate  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  so  far  from  being  a  re- 
versal  of  the  policy  with  which   we   set 
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out,  would  be  the  consummation  of  it. 
Unless  all  our  past  declarations  have  been 
insincere,  and  aU  our  professions  hypo- 
critical thi?  is  the  goal  to  which  our  ef- 
forts nave  always  been  directed. 

Lord  Milner's  resignation  as  British 
Colonia'  Secretary  is  attributed  by  many 
to  the  failure,  cr  disinclination,  of  the 
British  Government  to  make  effective 
his  plans  for  the  independence  of  Egypt 
at  the.  present  time.  The  precarious 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  the 
thought  that  Ireland  would  be  further 
stimulated  to  holding  out  for  indepen- 
dence if  it  were  granted  to  Egypt  are 
the  motives  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  Cabinet's  hesitation. 

Establishment  of  a  regular  air  service 
between  England  and  Egypt  is  being 
planned  in  London,  and  may  be  extended 
to  Palestine. 

Egyptian  crops  are  promising.  Fear- 
ing a  shortage  last  year,  the  Cairo  Gov- 
ernment bought  of  Australia  11,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Last  month  it  re- 
quested cancellation  of  the  purchase,  but 
Australia  refused.  Egypt  will  now  try  to 
resell  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  a  step 
likely  to  relieve  the  acute  dearth  there. 

UNKJtf  of  South  Africa — One  of 
the  hottest  election  campaigns  ever 
waged  in  South  Africa  was  in  progress 
during  December  and  January.  The  is- 
sues are  the  same  as  those  of  last 
Spring,  though  more  clearly  defined. 
The  -'.iiies 'are  sharply  drawn  between  the 
secessionist  program  of  General  Hertzog, 
with  the  Nationalist  Party,  and  that  of 
General  Smuts  with  the  South  African 
Party  for  progress  within  the  em- 
pire. The  Cape  Labor  Party  has  split, 
and  a  new  Liberal  Labor  Party  is  in 
process  of  formation.  This  only  endan- 
gers the  Cape  Labor  seats  without  help- 
ing the  Nationalists. 

General  Smuts,  the  Premier,  has  been 
carrying  on  the  Government  for  the  last 
year  without  a  majority,  relying  on 
Unionist  votes  to  pass  his  measures.  He 
opened  his  campaign  in  Pretoria  on  Dec. 
3,  declaring  that  the  issue  was  not  a 


matter  of  mere  republican  sentiment  or 
innocent  theoretical  independence;  eery 
vote  cast  for  the  Nationalist  Party  was 
a  vote  cast  for  secession,  which  the  Na- 
tionalists would  attempt  if  they  obtained 
a  majority,  involving  South  Africa  in 
shame  and  humiliation.  He  said  seces- 
sion meant  not  only  secession  from  the 
empire,  but  secession  of  the  Dutch- 
speaking  South  Africans  from  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking; secession  in  the  Union  of 
one  province  from  another;  secession  of 
the  natives,  complete  isolation  of  Dutch- 
speaking  South  Africa  and  its  strangle- 
ment  and  decay.  It  would  mean  that  the 
white  people  of  Africa  had  decided  to 
commit  suicide.     He  declared: 

If  by  independence  the  Nationalists 
mean  independence  Which  is  friendly  to 
and  in  friendly  association  with  the  em- 
pire, and  not  hostile  to  it,  then  I  say 
in  all  sincerity  and  conviction  we  can 
have  such  independence  in  fullest  meas- 
ure   without    secession. 

General  Smuts  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
pre-war  empire,  the  Dominions  had  no 
power  or  authority  beyond  their  terri- 
torial boundaries,  no  voice  in  questions 
of  peace  or  war,  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  spoke  and  acted  for  them.  They 
had  no  international  status.  Now  such 
status  is  recognized  and  the  Dominions 
have  authority  in  international  and  for- 
eign relations  and  questions  of  peace  and 
war.  Many  old  forms  of  subordination 
remam,  but  in  a  few  years  their  last 
vestige  would  disappear.  Such  was  the 
bloodless,  constitutional  road  to  indepen- 
dence which  the  South  African  Party 
was  taking,  Its  ideal  was  a  free  and. 
equal  independent  State  in  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

Victory  for  General  Smuts  Was  ex- 
pected at  Cape  Town.  When  the  elec- 
tions were  held  last  March  fully  100,000 
voters,  for  the  most  part  residents  of 
rural  sections,  remained  away  from  the 
polls,  but  the  issues  in  the  present  cam- 
paign are  being  explained  everywhere, 
and  it  is  expected  the  vote  will  be  much 
heavier  than  it  was  last  Spring. 
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the    Unredeemed    Greeks — Aloofness    of   the    Liberalists 

[Period   Ended   Jan.    15,    1921] 


KING  CONSTANTINE  entered  Ath- 
ens on  Sunday,  Dec.  19,  having 
landed  that  morning  at  Possei- 
donia  from  the  cruiser  Averoff.  He  at 
once  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Greek 
people.  On  Janv  5  he  read  his  message 
to  the  Bule.  He  found  a  city  decorated 
with  flags  and  everybody  in  gala  attire. 
His  manifesto  was  received  with  super- 
lative acclaim  by  a  sympathetic  press 
and  listened  to  by  applauding  crowds. 
Seventeen  days  later  his  speech  was 
much  cheered  within  and  without  the 
Bule,  but  there  was  a  difference.  The 
Athenians,  meanwhile,  had  been  doing 
some  thinking,  and  Greeks  elsewhere  had 
had  time  to  contemplate  in  cold  facts 
and  figures  the  price  they  might  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  throwing  out  the 
great  maker  of  modern  Greece  and  re- 
storing their  Germanophile  monarch. 

After  the  King's  speech  before  the 
Bule  all  had  an  opportunity  to  appraise 
the  situation:  The  unfavorable  attitude 
of  their  compatriots  in  Constantinople 
and  Asia  Minor,  the  attitude  of  the  other 
Balkan  States,  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  anl  Italy,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  state  of  the  industries  and 
finances  of  the  country,  which  had  given 
promise  of  a  stabilized,  progressive  fu- 
ture under  the  guidance  of  the  protec- 
tive powers,  but  which  now  was  filled 
with  dire  uncertainty.  As  a  forecast  of 
parlous  times  to  come  the  Rhallis  Cab- 
inet, which  had  so  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed the  restored  King  on  Sunday,  col- 
lectively presented  him  with  their  res- 
ignations on  Monday,  and  it  was  only 
at  his  utmost  urgency  that  they  con- 
sented to  remain  in  office  until  the  Bule 
had  approved  the  new  royal  policy — for 
nobody,  no  paper,  even  hinted  that  the 
planned  changes  in  the  Constitution,  ad- 
vocated by  the  exiled  Venizelos,  which 


would  make  the  authority  of  the  mon- 
arch subordinate  to  the  will  of  Parlia- 
ment, would  be  seriously  revived. 

After  many  conflicting  reports  the 
allied  Ministers  were  instructed  by  their 
respective  Governments  to  remain  at 
their  posts — a  weak  compromise  between 
the  French  refusal  to  recognize  the  re- 
stored monarch,  who  in  December,  1916, 
had  set  a  snare  for  French  troops,  and 
the  Italian  desire  to  encourage  any 
Greek  opponent  to  M.  Venizelos. 

All  day  Saturday  special  trains 
brought  thousands  of  provincials  to  the 
capital  to  witness  the  performance  of  the 
next  day.  Windows  overlooking  the 
route  of  the  procession  were  rented  foe 
$100  and  even  $150.  As  Constantino 
emerged  from  the  station  on  the  way  to 
the  palace  he  quoted  the  words  of  a 
great  ancient  Greek:  "My  strength  is 
in  the  love  of  the  people."  All  signs 
showed  that  he  had  that  love,  that  he  had 
revived  it — at  least  for  the  time.  The 
official  version  of  his  manifesto  to  the 
people  of  Hellas  sent  out  to  Greek  repre- 
sentatives abroad  on  Dec.  21  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  obedience  to  my  supreme  duty  toward 
the  Fatherland  I  left  Greece  for  more 
than  three  painful  and  interminable  years. 
During-  this  period  I  have  lived  far  from 
you  in  a  state  of  agonizing  emotion  with- 
out, however,  abandoning  for  one  single 
moment  the  consolation  which  I  derived 
from  your  love  and  from  my  confidence 
in  you.  Thus,  even  though  far  from  you, 
I  participated  in  the  life  of  the  Father- 
land, grieving  over  its  vicissitudes  and  re- 
joicing over  the  realization  of  its  secular 
aspirations  achieved  by  the  heroism  of  our 
glorious  armies  on  land  and  sea.  It  is  a 
joy  to  me  to  find  myself  among  you.  Your 
unanimous  call  has  proved  the  truth  of 
the  device  which  I  inherited  from  my 
father  of  undying  memory :  "  My  strength 
is  in  the  love  of  the  people."  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  you.  My  heart  as  a 
father  and  the  heart  of  the  Queen  were 
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lacerated  by  the  premature  death  of  a 
dearly  loved  son,  Who  fulfilled  his  duty 
toward  the  Fatherland  during-  my  sojourn 
abroad.  God's  will  is  inscrutable.  My 
life  henceforth  will  have  but  one  object, 
which  will  be  to  show  myself  worthy  of 
the  love  of  the  Hellenic,  people  by  my  de- 
votion to  the  service  of  their  rights  and 
interests  in  strict  observance  of  the  Con- 
stitution   and   parliamentary   government. 

I  shall  aim  at  securing  at  home  tran- 
quility through  union,  and  abroad  at  ac- 
complishing the  national  .re-establishment 
by  relying  on  our  heroic  army.  Union, 
ensuing  peace  and  leading  the  people  to 
work,  will  secure  prosperity  to  the  coun- 
try and  enhance  their  efforts  for  the 
realization  of  our  national  aims  and  as-,, 
pirations.  In  following  in  our  national 
policy  the  secular  orientation  which  Was 
inaugurated  since  the  national  deliver- 
ance, and  even  before  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom,  a  policy  which  responds  to 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  nation, 
I  shall  devote  all  my  efforts  to  tightening 
our  very  good  relations  with  the  great 
allied  powers  and  consolidating  our  bonds 
with  our  gallant  ally  Serbia. 

Two  betrothals— on  the  one  hand,  that 
Of  my  dearly-loved  son  George,  the  heir 
to  the  Throne,  with  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Rumania,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  of  my  dearly-loved 
daughter  Helene  with  Prince  Carol,  heir 
to  the  Throne  of  Rumania— weave  new 
happy  ties  between  the  Fatherland  and 
the  justly  aggrandized  Rumania. 

Imbued  with  our  national  mission,  we 
shall  demonstrate  that  the  Greek  people 
will  continue  their  secular  Work  for  civili- 
zation. That  is  why  I  raise  the  cry, 
"Long  live   the   Hellenic   people!" 

The  speech  of  Jan.  5  was  along  the 
lines  of  the  foregoing  document,  except 
that  his  friendship  for  the  Allies  was 
dwelt  on  more  at  length,  and  the  death 
of  King  Alexander  was  thus  turned  to 
account:  "The  only  consolation  in  the 
death  of  Alexander  is  the  wonderful 
manifestation  of  the  people." 

Meanwhile,  the  unredeemed  Greeks  of 
Constantinople  had  transmitted  to  the 
High  Commissioners  of  the  allied  powers 
at  the  Turkish  capital  the  following 
manifesto: 

The  results  of  the  last  elections  in 
Greece  have  led  to  the  t  affliction  of  all 
Greeks  under  Ottoman  rule,  as  well  as  of 
the  tree  Hellenes  who  were  firm  believers 
in  M.  Venizelos' s  policy,  which  the  un- 
redeemed Greeks  consider  to  he  the 
veritable  expression  of  the  soul  of  Hel- 
lenism. 

If  to  the  votes  of  the  Liberals  in  Greece 
had  been  added  those  of  the  unredeemed 


Greeks,  together  with  those  of  the  Greeks 
resident  in  Turkey,  who  unfortunately 
could  not  participate  in  the  elections* 
it  is  evident  that  the  great  majority  o£ 
the  nation  would  nave  been  snown  to  be 
firmly  attached  to  the  ideals  upfteld  by 
the  allied  powers  during  the  war  and 
applied   to   the   Treaty   ot   Peace. 

The  Greek  people  ol  Constantinople, 
fully  represented  through  their  commu* 
nal,  political  and  social  organizations, 
and  speaking  in  the  name  6*  the  whole 
body  of  unredeemed  Greeks  and  ot  the 
Greeks  resident  in  Turkey,  and  conscious 
of  accomplishing  a  supreme  duty,  have 
decided  that  they  will  remain  steadfastly 
attached  to  the  national  policy  whicl'  M. 
Venizelos  impersonates:  that  they  swear 
fidelity  to  his  principles;  that  a  feeling 
of  everlasting  gratitude  binds  them  as 
individuals  to  the  great  liberal  powers 
who  are  their  benefactors  and  who  will 
always  find  thern  on  their  side;  that  as 
far  as  the  ex-King  is  concerned  they 
firmly  adhere  to  the  official  declarations 
of  M.  Venizelos  and  absolutely  reject  any 
other  solution  contrary  to  those  decla- 
rations. 

A  message  from  Venizelos  at  Nice  read 
thus:' 

The  decision  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  re- 
frain from  taking  any  part  in  the  plebis- 
cite has  my  entire  approval.  Such  votes 
as  may  eventually  be  cast  in  favor  of 
King  Constantine  s  return  over  and  abovo 
those  recorded  in  tavor  ot  the  anti-Lib- 
eral candidates  in  the  recent  elections 
will  not  represent  the  expression  of  the 
free  will  of  the  Greek  people.  The  re- 
turn of  Constantine  is  ohly  desired  by 
voters  who  at  the  elections  voted  against 
the  Liberal  candidates,  and  they  repre- 
sent only  55  per  cent,  ot  the  whole  elec- 
torate. Consequently  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  King  Constantine  could  ob- 
tain a  larger  majority  than  this  one  of 
55  per  cent,  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
electors  of  Northern  Epirus  and  the  Dodec- 
anese to  participate  in  the  plebiscite. 
It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him 
to  secure  any  majority  if  the  inhabitants 
of  Smyrna  were  able  to  take  part  in  tli3 
voting. 

In  these  conditions  a  vote  for  the  ret 
turn  of  King  Constantine  should  not  be 
considered  as  the  outcome  of  the  unani- 
mous will  of  the  Greek  nation,  as  his  fol- 
lowers are  asserting.  The  plebiscite 
now  ordered  constitutes,  under  the  pre* 
vailing  international  conditions,  an  open 
provocation  to  the  allied  and  friendly 
powers,  whose  intentions  are  thoroughly 
known  to  the  present  Government.  The 
latter  by  organizing  a  plebiscite  aims  at 
throwing  the  responsibility  for  the  irrep- 
arable consequences  of  such  a  solution 
of  the.  dynastic  crisis  upon. the  Greet 
people. 
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In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  Liberal 
Party  feels  bound  to  declare  that  the 
responsibility  for  those  consequences  must 
fall  upon  the  present  Government,  since 
they,  and  they  alone,  are  in  a  position  to 
realize  the  results  of  such  a  provocation 
to  the  powers.       [Signed]   VENIZELOS. 

At  the  wedding  of  the  son  of  M.  Veni- 
zelos  at  Nice,  on  Dec.  27,  Admiral  Koun- 
duriottis,  Regent  after  the  death  of  King 
Alexander,  made  what  is  considered  in 
Entente  diplomatic  circles  an  important 
address.  He  quoted  a  letter  written  in 
1824  by  his  grandfather,  when  President 
of  'the  Provisional  Government,  stating 
that  the  future  of  Greece  was  bound  up 
in  her  friendship  with  England.  He  also 
described  the  plebiscite  which  voted  for 
the  recall  of  King  Constantine  as  a  com- 
edy, and  questioned  the  repeated  assur- 
ances of  the  King  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  the  Entente. 

The  attitude  of  the  neighbors  of 
Greece  in  the  Balkans  may  be  described 
as  follows:  Bulgaria,  while  expressing 
indifference,  is  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  contingency  which  may  soften 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  or 
modify  those  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  so 
that  she  may  gain,  with  or  without  some 
of  the  territory  ceded  to  her  after  the 
Balkan  wars  of  1912-13,  a  free  littoral, 
with  ports,  on  the  Aegean  Sea.  In  spite 
of  the  projected  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween Greece  and  Rumania,  or  possibly 
because  of  it,  the  latter's  readiness  to 
co-operate  in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  as  attested  by  her  offer  to 
the  League  of  Nations  of  troops  and 
money  for  the  relief  of  Armenia,  is  re- 
garded with  special  satisfaction  in  the 
chancelleries  of  the  Entente.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  at  the  close  of  the  Spa 
Conference  M.  Take  Jonescu  allowed  it 
to  be  known  that  his  country,  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  reinforce  the  Anglo-Hellenic 
troops  defending  the  Asiatic  approaches 
to  Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  to  the 
extent  of  one  or  two  divisions.  This 
offer  has  now  been  renewed  in  spite  of 
the  Red  menace  to  Rumania  from  Bes- 
sarabia. ' 

The  action  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Serbia  on  recalling  to  the  Premiership 
the  veteran,  M.  Pashitch,  may  be  said  to 


have  unusual  significance,  because  M. 
Pashitch  was  co-author  with  his  friend, 
M.  Venizelos,  of  the  Serbo-Greek  Treaty 
repudiated  by  King  Constantine  in  1915. 
Although  the  Allied  note  of  warning 
published  last  month  in  Current  History 
was  allowed  to  appear  in  full  in  Athens, 
the  press  of  the  provinces  had  their 
"  copy  "  reduced  to  the  following  dimen- 
sions : 

The  allied  Governments,  which  at  all 
times  have  shown  themselves  so  favor- 
able to  Greece  and  her  national  aspira- 
tions, have  declared  that  they  reserve 
to  themselves  the  fullest  liberty  of  action 
in   the   new    circumstances. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Government  began 
a  systematic  persecution  of  the  Venizelos 
press,  beginning  in  the  provinces.  At 
Trikhala,  Thessaly,  the  editor  of  a  paper 
had  succeeded  in  procuring  the  full  text 
of  the  allied  note.  The  local  chief  of  the 
gendarmerie  declared  to  him  that  the 
note  was  a  forgery,  and  that  the  wrath 
of  the  population  at  its  appearance  was 
such  that  he,  the  head  of  police,  could  no 
longer  be  responsible  for  the  editor's  life. 
Thereupon  the  editor  of  the  paper,  the 
title  of  which  was  Haretai — Courage — 
suspended  publication  and  left  town  in 
haste. 

The  Entente  still  stands  by  its  note, 
and  the  change  in  the  French  Ministry 
on  Jan.  12  is  expected  rather  to 
strengthen  than  weaken  its  mandate.  In 
Athens  the  British  and  French  Ministers 
and  their  Italian  colleague  abstain  from 
entering  into  personal  relations  with  the 
King  and  the  royal  court.  The  French 
Military  Mission,  the  British  Naval  Mis- 
sion and  the  Italian  Mission  of  Police 
observe  a  similar  attitude. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Premier  Rhal- 
lis  was  warned  by  the  Entente  not  to  «do 
so,  as  the  loan  had  been  revoked,  his 
Treasury  nevertheless  took  over  the  200,- 
000,000  drachmas  remaining  from  the 
Venizelos  loan  of  400,000,000  (about  $35,- 
000,000).  By  this  ste;o  the  new  Govern- 
ment acted  without  the  authority  of  the 
International  Financial  Commission  and 
involved  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  in 
its  liability  for  the  sum  withdrawn.  To 
make  its  accounts  balance  the  bank  be- 
gan to  issue  paper  currency  for  the 
amount  withdrawn. 
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On  Jan.  11  the  King  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  regard  to  Greek 
finances : 

Finance  is  the  most  difficult  problem 
before  Greece.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Allies  will  attempt  to 
squeeze  Greece  under  the  unfair  '  ar- 
rangement  made   when   Greece  was   very 


poor,  and  the  matter  may  be  arranged 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  nations. 
There  seems  to  be  littie  hope  that 
Americans  will  aid  financially.  They 
might  be  willing  to  advance  money  as  a 
matter  of  business,-  but  might  not  Wish 
to  do  so  at  present,  wishing  to  stand 
firmly   by   France   and    Great   Britain. 


TURKEY  AND  THE  RED  MENACE 

Twelve    Bolshevized   Armies   Within   Striking    Dis- 
tance^— Nationalists  Approached  from  Constantinople 

[Period   Ended    Jan.    15,    1921] 


WHATEVER  serious  questions  may- 
be under  discussion  at  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk  and  the  Palace  of  the  High 
Commissioners,  or  whatever  the  differ- 
ences between  these  two  institutions,  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  show  none  of 
these  things.  In  outward  appearance, 
at  least,  the  city  has  been  transformed 
beyond  all  recognition.  The  trolley  cars, 
shining  in  newly  washed  paint,  move 
without  interruption  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  Stamboul,  as  well  as  through 
the  more  spacious  ways  of  Galata,  on 
their  way  to  the  foreign  residences  at 
Pera.  This  is  due  to  the  British  traffic 
service. .  The  irregular  flat  pavings 
have  been  denuded  of  their  accumula- 
tions of  filth  and  dirt,  thanks  to  the 
native  woman  brigade  of  street  cleaners. 
Women  of  all  classes  have  not  discarded 
the  veil,  but  wear  it  turned  back  over  the 
head,  and  even  the  most  aristocratic  of 
them  walk  about  at  will,  accompanied 
only  by  a  woman  companion.  Automo- 
biles are  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
horse-drawn  carriages,  but  none  of  the 
streets  has  yet  been  invaded  by  drays, 
wagons  or  lorries,  all  merchandise  still 
being  carried  by  porters.  The  ancient 
bazaars,  even  in  the  more  secluded  native 
quarters  of  Stamboul,  have  been  re- 
placed by  shops. 

To  all  appearances  the  famous  city  on 
the  Golden  Horn,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Interallied  Commission,  has  become 
one  of  the  cleanest,  brightest  and  most 
convenient    cities    in    Europe.     So    say 


travelers  who  have  returned  thence.  But 
these  same  travelers  say  also  that  the 
old  Constantinople  of  the  worst  days  of 
Abdul  Hamid  or  of  the  war  is  still  pre- 
served at  Angora,  215  miles  southeast  of 
the  renovated  city,  where  Mustapha 
Kemal  still  maintains  the  Nationalist 
Government. 

According  to  the  native  newspapers, 
the  political  revolution  in  Greece,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  revival  of  KemaPs  cam- 
paign in  the  field,  makes  a  modification 
of  the  Treaty  of.  Sevres  inevitable,  and 
inevitable  in  favor  of  Turkey.  They  be- 
lieve that  France  is  working  for  a  modi- 
fication, and  take  as  a  good  omen  the 
French  objection  to  the  British  policy  as 
interpreted  in  the  Paris  press.  This 
policy,  as  described  by  the  British  Prime 
Minister  on  Dec.  23  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  not  so  uncompromising  as 
the  French  interpretations  thereof.  He 
said: 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  only  de  jure 
Government  is  the  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  the  Government  which 
we  have  set  up  there.  First  of  all,  we 
have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  before 
we  deal  with  Mustapha  Kemal  to  throw, 
over  the  Government  at  Constantinople 
unless  it  consents  to  approach  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople has  itself  approached  Kemal. 
They  may  come  to  terms,  and  then  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  matters 
with  the  Government  that  really  repre- 
sents the  whole  of  Turkey.  "We  have  not 
guaranteed  that  Constantinople  should 
not  be  taken  away,  but  we  cannot  take 
away  from  Greece  something:  and  restore 
that  something-  to  Turkey.    We  have  been 
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filled  with  a  measure  of  resentment  and 
contempt  with  Greek  action,  but  we  do 
not  know  the  whole  of  the  facts.  How 
can  we  judge  the  politics  of  Greece?  I 
hope  the  House  will  not  found  any  policy 
upon  such  meagre  evidence  as  we  have 
got. 

The  Nationalist  Council  at  Angora 
had  said  to  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  that,vf<  it 
would  cause  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  to  be 
changed  so  that  Smyrna,  Thrace  and 
Adana  were  restored,  the  Capitulations 
abolished,  and  the  economic  military  re- 
strictions annulled,  the  Nationalists 
would  proclaim  themselves  the  faithful 
subjects  of  Mohammed  VI.  and  would 
form  a  barrier  against  further  Bolshe- 
vist penetration  westward.  Meanwhile, 
they  have  appointed  Bekir  Sami,  the  late 
Governor  of  Broussa,  "Ambassador"  at 
Moscow,  and  have  entertained  the  Sheik 
of  the  Senoussi,  bearing  a  message  from 
the  rebels  in  Italy's  north  African  pos- 
session, Libia  Italiana.  The  National- 
ists have  acquired  40,000  British  rifles 
surrendered  to  them  by  the  Armenians 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  made  last 
month  at  Angora.  With  these  arms 
Kemal  opened  a  new  conscription 
throughout  Anatolia. 

In  the  first  week  in  January  he  made 
two  attacks,  one  against  the  Greeks  on 
the  Smyrna  frontier  and  the  other 
against  the  French  at  Aintab.  The  first 
was  a  counter-attack,  for  the  Greeks  had 
reached  Enighiol  and  Nizak,  gone  beycnd 
them,  and  were  threatening  Angora.  The 
next  day,  however,  Kemal  broke  through 
the  Greek  front  in  three  places,  cap- 
turing Kara,  Kili  and  Bazarjik  on  the 
Broussa  sector.  The  French  at  Aintab, 
on  the  other  hand,  repulsed  the  National- 
ists with  heavy  loss. 

The  Turkish  press,  both  Loyalist  and 
Nationalist,  point  out  that  Turkey  has  no 
concern  over  the  sovietization  of  Trans- 
caucasian  Armenia,  while  as  to  Turkish 
Armenia  that  had  never  ceased  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  so  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  plan  for  the  boundaries  of 
this  territory  can  have  only  academic 
interest. 

Behind  the  French  policy  for  an  ar- 
rangement with  Kemal,  either  with  or 
without  the  approval  of  the  Constan- 
tinople   Government — for    it    is    argued 
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that  once  the  Entente  had  settled  its  dif- 
ferences with  Kemal  the  Government  of 
Mohammed  VI.  would  automatically  be- 
come sympathetic — is  the  fear  that  Bol- 
shevism may  get  beyond  the  control  of 
Kemal.  The  Reds  have  approached 
Georgia  with  the  same  proposal  to  which 
the  Russian  Armenians  surrendered — 
become  Soviet — and  have  forced  the 
Turks  with  the  American  Relief  Com- 
mittee to  withdraw  west  of  the  Arpa 
Chai,  which,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  invoked  by  the  Moscow 
Government  when  it  is  convenient  to  do 
so,  marks  the  boundary  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in   Transcaucasia. 

The  French  Government  is  in  posses- 
sion of  Bolshevist  plans  for  three  dis- 
tinct points  of  attack,  varying  in  method 
in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  con- 
fronting them.  One  contemplates  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Balkans,  another  the  dom- 
inance of  Turkey,  by  the  peaceful  pene- 
tration already  successfully  tried.  The 
third  is  being  engineered  by  Suritz,  the 
Soviet  agent  at  Kabul,  who  is  attempting 
to  isolate  Afghanistan  by  moving  States 
with  which  the  Emir  might  have  allied 
himself  to  instigate  hostile  action 
against  Great  Britain,  and,  failing  this, 
to. use  Afghanistan  as  a  corridor  for  stir- 
ring up  the  frontier,  and,  if  possible,  In- 
dia itself. 

Already  within  striking  distance  of 
Rumania  through  Bessarabia  there  are 
twelve  Red  armies  released  by  the  defeat 
of  Wrangel  and  the  Ukrainians  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Poles.    In  Anatolia  Bolshe- 
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vist  propaganda  is  gradually  being  di- 
verted from  making  common  cause  with 
Mustapha  Kemal  and  is  taking  the  form 
of  championing  defeated  States,  while 
endeavoring  to  create  a  Pan-Islamic  at- 
mosphere. For  this  purpose  a  society 
known  as  Mowahidden  has  been  formed, 
whose  prime  object  is  the  release  of  all 
Moslem  countries  from  Christian  domin- 
ation. Irv  Persia,  the  French  reports 
say  there  is  a  special  brand  of  Bolshev- 
ism ready  to  welcome  the  Soviet  army 
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when    it    shall    move    from    the    Trans- 
caucasian  countries. 

A  few  hours  before  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
made  his  Turkish  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Dec.  23,  Lord  Hardinge,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  M. 
Georges  Leygues,  the  French  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister,  signed  an  im- 
portant agreement  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay, 
which  not  only  is  the  initial  step  toward 
a  closer  Anglo-French  adhesion  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  but  indi- 
cates the  beginning  of  a  common  attitude 
toward  Greece.  The  frontiers  of  tho 
French  mandatory  of  Syria  were  ar- 
ranged with  the  British  mandatories  of 
Palestine  and  Mesopotamia.  Great  Brit- 
ain gave  a  certain  pledge  in  regard  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire  by  proclamation  on  "Nov. 
5,  1914,  acknowledged  as  British  by  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  Aug.  10,  1920  (Articles 
115-116),  but  ultimately  to  go  to  Greece 
by  a  supplementary  agreement  made  be- 


tween Greece  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
same  day. 

The  text  of  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment of  Dec.  23  was  irawn  up  by  M. 
Eammerer  on  behalf  of  France  and  Mr. 
Vansittart,  acting  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  new  Syrian-Palestine 
frontier  begins  at  the  Ras  Nakura  [See 
map,  Page  324],  a  formidable  promon- 
tory forming  a  barrier  between  Acre  and 
Tyre  through  all  the  ages  until  General 
Fane  built  a  road  across  it  in  October, 
1918.  From  here  the  line  follows  the 
watershed  between  the  Farah,  Kurn  and 
Kerbera  Wadis  on  the  south  and  the 
Duhleh-el-Ayon  and  Zerka  Wadis  on  the 
north.  Then,  turning  north  from  the 
Crusaders'  ruins  of  Kalat  Kurain,  the 
line  follows  the  watershed  between  the 
Litany  (Leontes)  and  the  Jordan  as  far 
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north  as  Metullah,  the  most  northern 
Jewish  colony;  then  turns  eastward  so 
as  to  include  Banias  (Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi)  and  its  "  source  of  the  Jordan  " 
in  Palestine.  Leaving  the  enormous 
castle  of  Subeibeh  on  the  hill  above 
Banias,  the  boundary  then  passes  ctown 
the  Wadi  Jeraba  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
It  crosses  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  leaving  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  to  France. 
From  Semakh  to  the  east  of  the  outflow 
of  the   Lower  Jordan  from  the  lake  it 
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runs  to  the  south  of  the  Yarmuk  so  as 
to  include  Deraa  and  Bosrah  in  Syria. 

The  new  frontier  between  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  ruiis  from  Intar,  at  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the  Hauran, 
northeast  across  the  Syrian  Desert,  of 
which  the  northern  portion  falls  to 
France.  It  then  traverses  the  ancient 
caravan  route  from  Damascus  to  Bag- 
dad and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  reaches 
the  Euphrates  at  Abu  Kemal.  Thence 
the  frontier  crosses  the  Jezira  so  as  to 
leave  the  Western  Khabur  River  to 
France,  and   Sin  jar,  which  is   65   miles 


west  of  Mosul,  to  Mesopotamia.  From 
Rumeilan  Keui  the  frontier  goes  direct 
to  the  Tigris,  and  then  up  that  river  to 
the  new  southern  boundary  of  Turkey. 

The  new  Syrian-Palestine  line  was 
chiefly  devised  to  give  Palestine  a  water 
supply,  France  gaining  compensation  in 
Mesopotamian  oil  lands.  Both  France 
and  England  will  improve  their  irriga- 
tion systems.    [See  map  on  next  page.] 

As  to  Cyprus:  Great  Britain  pledges 
neither  to  cede  the  island  nor  even  to 
negotiate  for  its  disposal  without  the 
consent  of  the  French  Government. 


SYRIA  AND   OTHER  MANDATORIES 

[See    also   Pages   238-248] 
Permanent    Occupation    of    Syria    Announced    by    France — 
British  Forces  in  Palestine  Reduced — Mesopotamia  and  Persia 

[Period   Ended   Jan.    15,    1921] 


THE  interest  of  Syria  and  Cilicia cen- 
tred in  Paris,  where  General  Gou- 
raud,  the  French  High  Commissioner 
in  Syria,  gave  evidence  before  various 
commissions,  notably  that  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  French  Senate;  and  there 
was  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  on  the 
Government's  demand  for  a  1921  credit 
of  1,200,000  francs,  with  frequent  ex- 
planations from  Premier  Leygues,  be- 
gun Dec.  20.  This  was  not  finished  when 
the  Leygues  Cabinet  resigned  on  Jan.  12. 
Both  before  the  Senate  Commission  and 
in  the  Chamber  many  interesting  things 
about  the  French  Administration  were 
brought  to  light.  The  result  in  brief 
was  that  France  would  evacuate  Cilicia, 
while  still  retaining  commercial  interests 
there,  as  soon  as  a  good  peace  could  be 
made  With  the  Turks — that  is,  with  the 
Kemalist  Turks.  As  to  Syria,  however, 
to  use  the  words  of  Premier  Leygues, 
inspired  by  President  Millerand:  "  France 
will  occupy  all  of  it,  and  always."  Fi- 
nally, the  asked-for  credits  were  ap- 
proved. 

General  Gouraud  showed  how  Syria 
had  been  divided  into  five  States  each 
enjoying  a  status  of  autonomy  commen- 
surate with  its  political  ability.  For  ex- 
ample, while  the  State  of  Damascus  had 
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practical  independence,  that  of  the 
Alaouits  had  to  be  administered  direct- 
ly by  the  High  Commissioner.  The 
French  schools  and  transport  service, 
which  had  been  obliterated  by  the  war, 
were  rapidly  reviving  and  the  new  postal 
service  was  now  on  a  paying  basis. 
There  were  now  279  official  schools  and 
.662  private  or  partly  subventioned  acad- 
emies, all  with  an  attendance  of  200,000 
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pupils  as  against  40,000  before  the  war. 
General     Gouraud     pointed     out    that 

Syria  had  been  practically  pacified  and 

that    the    pacification    of    Cilicia    would 

follow.    He  said: 

I  am  convinced  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  Turks  were  induced  to  resume 
hostilities  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the 
peace  negotiations  and  the  misunderstand- 
ing that  occurred  between  the  Allies,  and 
at  one  time  the  Turkish  Nationalist  in- 
surrection on  a  front  of  about  250  miles 
extending  from  Urfa  to  Mersina  seriously- 
threatened  European  supremacy  in  the 
East. 

He  continued: 

France  must  remain  in  Syria,  both  for 
political  and  economic  reasons.  The  po-  • 
litical  consequences  of  our  abandonment 
of  the  country  would  be  disastrous.  Our 
prestige  and  influence  in  the  Levant  and 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  doomed.  The 
economic  interests  of  France  also  compel 
us  to  remain  there.  When  fully  developed 
Syria  and  Cilicia  will  have  an  economic 
value  that  will  be  fully  equal  to  that  of 
Egypt. 

Palestine  —  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  British  mandate  in  Palestine 
came  up  for  debate  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  on  Dec.  22,  when  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  replying  for  the  Government  to 
several  interpellations,  said: 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  Very 
large  sums  have  been  raised  by  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  hopes  are 
entertained    of    still    larger    sums.     That 
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has  certainly  not  added  any  burden  to 
this  country,  and  I  think  the  honorable 
member  (Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  Coalition 
Unionist  of  Stafford)  >is  right  in  saying 
it  has  saved  expenditures.  The  British 
forces  in  Palestine  are  being  reduced, 
but  some  force  must  be  maintained  there 
until  the  civil  administration  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  maintain  order  and  to  resist 
aggression    from    outside. 

A  manifesto,  signed  by  Lord  Roths- 
child, Sir  Alfred  Mond,  Dr.  Weizmann 
and  other  prominent  English  Jews,  was 
issued  on  Dec.  23,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Keren  Hayesod  (the  £25,000,000  fund 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Palestine)  and 
addressed  to  the  Jews  of  the  world.  It 
described  the  purposes  of  the  fund,  the 
need  of  immigrants,  the  historic  identity 
of  Palestine  with  the  Jewish  people,  and 
ridded: 

On  the  eve  of  its  renaissance,  in  the 
presence  of  the  lofty  tasks  that  are  sum- 
moning it  to  action,  Jewry  stands  wound- 
ed and  mutilated.  It  has  hut  one  hand 
free  for  constructive  labor ;  with  the  other 
it  is  desperately  struggling  to  ward  off 
the  implacable  onslaught  that  threatens 
it  with  annihilation.  A  supreme  effort  is 
called  for.  To  the  message  of  confidence 
and  good-will  which  comes  from  San 
Remo,  to  the  storm  of  hatred  unchained 
in  Eastern  Europe,  let  Jews  of  all  coun- 
tries and  of  all  classes  unite  to  give  the 
same  reply— build  the  Jewish  Common- 
wealth. 

Mesopotamia  and  Persia — The  cost 
Df  maintaining  British  armies  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Northeast  Persia  was 
less  effectively  disposed  of  when  it  was 
debated  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Dec.  22.  General  Townshend, 
the  "  Prisoner  of  Bagdad,"  asserted  that 
while  250,000  men  were  being  used  in 
Mesopotamia,  70,000  were  quite  suf- 
ficient. Lieutenant  Kenworthy  criticised 
the  amount  of  the  money  being  expended 
in  both  Mesopotamia  and  Northeast 
Persia.  Mr.  Montagu,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  replied  to  the  first  interpella- 
tion, while  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the 
War  Secretary,  replied  to  the  second. 
Mr.  Montagu  said: 

The  provisional  figures  for  public  works 
in  Mesopotamia,  including  roads,  bridges 
and  Government  buildings,  such  as 
schools,  hospitals,  &c,  were  about  £7,000,- 
000,  of  which  about  one-half  was  for 
maintenance.  A  further  £488,000  were  es- 
timated   for    irrigation.      As    to    the    new 
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Arab   Government,    that  had    so  far  paid 
for  itself  out  of  the  taxes. 

To  the  criticism  that  the  East  Persian 
force  had  cost  the  Government  £100,- 
000,000  in  1920,  Mr.  Churchill  replied 
that  the  entire  military  expenditure  in 
all  Persia  had  been  only  £2,000,000.  On 
this  point  the  Times  of  India,  Calcutta, 
made  the  following  observation  on  Dec. 
26: 

Mr.  Churchill  has  adopted  his  old  tactics 

of    refuting    a   wholly    imaginary    charge. 

The  expenditure  on  the  force  in  Northeast 


Persia,  which  we  estimated  on  most  trust- 
worthy authority  to  be  about  £100,000,000, 
is  the  total  from  start  to  finish. 

The  Government's  position  in  regard  to 
Mesopotamia  was  measurably  strength- 
ened by  the  numerous  statements  and 
interviews  of  Emir  Feisal,  son  of  King 
Hussein  of  Hedjaz,  who  is  now  in  Lon- 
don and  has  been  received  in  high  places, 
in  spite  of  caustic  French  comment;  for 
it  was  General  Gouraud  who  drove  hin\ 
from  his  Syrian  throne  last  Summer. 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Viscount  Uchida  Regarding  His  Government's  Attitude  in  China  and 
Siberia — Reign  of  Terror  in  Korea — Relations  with  the  United  States 

[Period   Ended    Jan.    15     1921] 


FOUR  problems  stood  out  before  the 
Japanese  Government  during  the 
past  weeks;  these  may  be  listed  as 
follows:  (1)  The  question  of  securing 
negotiations  with  China  over  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Shantung  conflict;  (2)  the 
possibilities  of  withdrawing  the  Japanese 
forces  from  Siberia;  (3)  the  alleged 
necessity  to  maintain  Japanese  troops  on 
the  Korean-Manchurian  frontier  to  sup- 
press disorders  there  dangerous  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  Japanese  residents, 
and  (4)  the  finding  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  Japanese-  immigration 
problem  in  the  United  States. 

The  whole  question  of  foreign  policy, 
exclusive  of  the  Manchurian  undertak- 
ing, was  discussed  by  Viscount  Uchida, 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  in  a 
press  interview  given  in  Tokio  on  Jan. 
2.  In  regard  to  China  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister expressed  the  hope  that  China 
might  soon  become  united  and  cease  all 
civil  strife.  So  far  as  Japan's  difficul- 
ties with  China  were  concerned,  he  said 
that  internal  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  China's  reaching  an  agreement  with 
Japan  for  the  restoration  of  Kiao-chau. 
Viscount  Uchida,  however,  predicted  that 
the  day  would  come  when  China  would 
have  enough  confidence  in  Japan's  sin- 
cerity to  enter  into  direct  negotiations 
with  her. 


The  "  internal  difficulties  "  mentioned 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  were  fully  set 
forth  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva 
by  Baron  Hayashi,  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  London.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
weakness  of  the  Chinese  t  ederal  Govern- 
ment, which  was  dominated  by  the  mili- 
tary Governors;  this,  he  said,  made  it 
very  difficult  for  Japan  to  cany  on  ne- 
gotiations. Furthermore,  Baron  Hayashi 
declared,  Japan  must  receive  assurances 
and  guarantees,  especially  regarding 
Shantung.  "  We  must  be  assured  that 
trade  in  Shantung  shall  be  open,"  he 
said;  "  we  must  settle  how  it  shall  be 
open,  and  what  guarantees  we  get  that  it 
remains  so."  Declaring  that  Chinese 
public  opinion  was  artificial,  too  often 
that  of  schoolboys,  traders  and  news- 
papers, and  that  it  "  always  urges  the 
Government  to  stand  firm,  and  does  not 
consider  the  consequences,"  he  pointed 
out  that  one  reason  for  the  difficulty  of 
treating  with  China  was  the  fact  that  her 
representatives  abroad  had  no  power  at 
home;  that  the  Chinese  Parliament  had 
no  power,  and  that  the  Chinese  Army 
and  Navy  were  in  revolt.  "  How,"  he  de^ 
manded,  "  can  we  make  an  enduring 
treaty  with  a  Government  like  that?  " 
China  needed  a  strong  man,  he  added. 
Who  in  China  today  could  give  to  Japan 
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the  guarantees  that  she  required?  This 
interesting  exposition  of  Japan's  reasons 
for  not  negotiating  took  no  account  of 
the  fact — which  Baron  Hayashi  admitted 
— that  it  has  been  China  which  has  con- 
sistently and  repeatedly  refused  to  open 
negotiations  with  Japan  over  the  Shan- 
tung settlement. 

The  Siberian  question,  said  Viscount 
Uchida  in  his  statement  of  foreign  policy, 
was  giving  the  Japanese  Government 
grave  concern,  but  the  Government  had 
not  given  up  hope  that  a  stable  regime, 
even  if  only  local,  would  arise  in  Siberia, 
which  Japan  could  entrust  with  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  so  be  enabled  to 
withdraw  her  own  armed  forces  from 
Vladivostok  and  from  the  Maritime  Prov- 
ince in  general. 

As  for  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
Hunchun  and  Chien-tao,  the  Korean- 
Manchurian  border  territory,  the  cabled 
abstract  of  the  Foreign  Minister's  state- 
ment made  no  mention  of  it.  It  was  evi- 
dently considered  by  th?  Japanese  as  a 
passing  episode.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  acts  of  the  Japanese  military 
here  brought  new  odium  to  Japan  from 
the  occidental  world  which  Tokio  is  striv- 
ing so  earnestly  to  convert  to  its  own 
alleged  belief  in  its  high  and  idealistic 
motives. 

The  circumstances  of  this  occupation 
were  as  follows :  In  the  Hunchun  district 
Japanese  troops  and  Korean  insurgents 
had  a  pitched  battle  last  November. 
Japan  demanded  of  China  that  she  send 
troops  to  this  district  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  Japanese  residents. 
This  China  delayed  doing.  Japan  then 
declared  that  she  herself  would  send  a 
punitive  expedition,  and  did  so,  over 
China's  protest.  The  dispatch  of  this 
expedition  led  to  alleged  acts  of  barbar- 
ity by  the  Japanese  which  the  Koreans 
and  the  Canadian  missionaries  resident 
in  the  district  laid  before  the  world  for 
judgment. 

The  full  extent  of  the  reprisals  was 
uncertain.  According  to  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Japanese  military,  375 
Koreans  were  killed  and  193  homes 
burned.  Governor  Tao,  the  Chinese  head 
of  eight  prefectures,  however,  declared 
that  incomplete  reports  from  four  pre- 


fectures showed  that  800  Koreans  had 
been  killed  and  300  homes,  with  har- 
vested crops  and  live  stock,  had  been 
burned.  Reports  maderfcy  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  missionaries,  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  investigations,  insisted  that 
even  these  figures  were  conservative. 
The  Japanese  officers  did  not  deny  that 
there  had  been  hundreds  of  summary 
executions,  without  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial or  otherwise,  but  declared  that  they 
were  necessary  to  suppress  the  Korean 
independence  movement.  They  admitted 
that  the  executions  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  manifestations  secured  in  ad- 
vance from  the  Japanese  Consuls  in  the 
district,  designating  the  men  to  be  killed 
and  the  villages  to  be  destroyed.  ,  They 
further  expressed  regret  at  the  possi- 
bility of  mistakes  having  been  made 
through  the  employment  of  such  hasty 
measures.  The  missionaries,  as  well  as 
the  Koreans,  charged  that  hundreds  of 
innocent  men  were  shot.  The  Japanese 
made  counter-charges  against  the  mis- 
sionaries, many  of  whom,  they  asserted, 
had  made  of  their  homes  and  missions  a 
training  school  for  the  Korean  rebels 
against  Japanese  authority. 

The  Korean  Commission  on  Dec.  23 
gave  out  a  statement  which  included  fig- 
ures lower  than  those  given  above.  Its 
"  authentic  reports  "  showed  a  total  of 
386  non-combatants  arrested  and  exe- 
cuted, "  of  whom  eighty-six  were  wives 
and  twelve  were  mothers,  who  answered 
1  Odoro  kaso  '  "  ("  Gone  somewhere,  we 
do  not  know ")  to  questions  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  their  husbands.  The 
Korean  Commission  charged  the  Japa- 
nese military  authorities  with  deeds 
more  "  frightful  and  barbarous "  than 
anything  ever  alleged  to  have  occurred 
in  Belgium  under  the  German  occupa- 
tion. The  Japanese  Government's  "  reign 
of  terror"  in  Korea,  the  commission  as- 
serted, had  now  been  carried  into  South- 
ern Manchuria,  where  "  some  million 
Koreans "  reside  under  Chinese  rule, 
"  driven  out  of  their  native  land  by  the 
Japanese." 

According  to  the  Jiji  Shimbun  of 
Tokio,  on  Dec.  18,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Japanese  forces  had  been  indefinitely 
postponed,    because    of    the    increasing 
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gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  Chien-tao 
district,  where  the  activity  of  Korean  in- 
surgents and  bandits  was  continuing  un- 
abated. , 

The  problem  01  the  Japanese  aliens  in 
California  remained  quiescent  pending 
the  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  new 
treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  on  which  the  Japanese  Minister 
to  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Roland  S. 
Morris,  Ambassador  to  Japan,  in  co- 
operation with  State  Department  offi- 
cials, had  been  negotiating  for  many 
weeks.  The  Pacific  Coast  Congressmen 
were  being  kept  informed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Morris  of  the  progress  of  his  con- 
versations .  with  Ambassador  Shidehara. 
California  statesmen  were  considering 
the  possibility  of  changing  the  present 
discriminatory  land-title  law  against  the 
Japanese  into  a  general  anti-alien  land 
ownership  bill  which  would  meet  the 
Japanese  objections  to  specific  racial 
discrimination.  Senator  Phelan,  Demo- 
crat, declared  in  Washington  on  Jan.  4 
that  this  would  not  satisfy  the  Japanese, 
though  he  admitted  thr.t  there  exisred 
much  sentiment  in  California  favorable 
to  such  a  change. 

A  speech  made  by  Representative 
Julius  Kahn  of  California  in  the  House 
on  Dec.  9,  deploring  the  anti-American 
agitation  in  Japan  and  declaring  that 
war,  if  it  came,  would  be  brought  about 
by  the  Japanese  themselves,  aroused  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  Japanese  press, 
one  newspaper  declaring  that  America 
should  remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  that  the  increase  of  the  American 
naval  armament  represented  a  growing 
danger  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  Ambas- 
sador to  London,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
serted on  Dec.  24  that  Japan  really  de- 
sired disarmament,  that  her  naval  pro- 
gram had  been  already  curbed  and  that 
he  foresaw  no  danger  cf  another  great 
war  in  the  immediate  future. 

As  contrasted  with  this,  Baron  Kore- 
kiyo  Takahasi,  Japanese  Minister  of 
Finance,  declared  in  the  Japanese  House 


on  Dec.  24,  while  speaking  on  the  budget 
estimates,  that  "in  framing  its  estimates 
the  Government  is  guided  by  its  policy 
of  increasing  the  national  strength."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Minister's  budget  esti- 
mates, the  following  expenditures  are  to 
be  made  during  1921  out  of  an  ordinary 
income  of  1,250,000  yen  and  an  extraor- 
dinary income  of  325,000,000  yen: 

Total  expenditures,  1,562,000,000  yen; 
army,  263,000,000  yen,  an  increase  over 
1920  of  50,000,000  yen;  navy,  498,000,000 
yen,  an  increase  of  125,000,000  yen  ;  com- 
munications, 264,000,000  yen,  an  increase 
of  52,000,000  yen.  Similar  increases  are 
noted  in   all   the   other  departments. 

A  painful  impression  was  created  in 
this  country  when  news  reached  here 
that  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Langdon  of  the 
United  States  cruiser  Albany  was  shot 
and  killed  at  Vladivostok  by  a  Japanese 
sentry  on  Jan.  8.  The  facts  indicated 
that  the  Lieutenant  was  returning  to  his 
vessel  at  4:30  A.  M.,  when  he  was  halt- 
ed by  a  sentry.  The  American  officer 
had  a  flashlight  and  as  he  threw  its 
rays  in  front  of  the  staff  building  the 
sentry  sought  to  draw  the  officer's  hood 
aside  to  inspect  him.  The  officer  drew 
back  and  the  sentry  presented  a  bay- 
onet; the  officer  turned  to  proceed  on 
his  way,  whereupon  the  sentry  called  on 
him  to  halt,  and  when  the  order  was 
disregarded  shot  him,  the  bullet  pene- 
trating his  back.  As  the  officer  fell,  he 
fired  twice  at  the  sentry,  without  effect, 
and  then  collapsed.  The  Japanese  author- 
ities were  prompt  in  their  expressions  of 
regret  and  declared  themselves  deeply 
shocked  ever  the  incident.  They  described 
the  act  as  "  a  lamentacle  occurrence " 
and  strongly  denounced  the  stupidity  of 
the  sentry.  The  incident  brought  forth 
strong  representations  iiom  the  United 
States  Government  and  raised  afresh  the 
question  of  Japan's  right  to  occupy  Vlad- 
ivostok. It  was  said  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  American  forces  from  Siberia  car- 
ried with  it  the  implied  suggestion  that 
the  necessity  for  foreign  occupation 
there  was  not  justified. 


TERRIBLE  FAMINE  IN  CHINA 

Five  Provinces  Affected  by  the  Greatest  Tragedy  of  the  Kind  in  the 
Nation's  History — Government  More  Favorable  to  Consortium  Loan 

[Period   Ended   Jan.    15,    1921] 


THE  famine  situation  in  the  provinces 
of  Chi-li,  Shantung  and  Honan  and 
other  districts  watered  by  the  Yellow  Riv- 
er continued  to  be  the  great  tragedy  of 
China,  overtopping  all  her  other  troubles, 
political,  economic  and  social.  It  was  re- 
ported toward  the  end  of  December  that 
the  famine  was  spreading,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  Peking  stated  in  a  cable 
to  the  Washington  Government  that  five 
provinces  were  affected.  Reports  of 
American  missionaries,  business  men  and 
Chinese  diplomats  indicated  that  at  least 
40,000,000  people  were  undergoing  inde- 
scribable sufferings,  living  on  a  diet  of 
leaves,  wild  plants  and  bark.  Suicides 
and  the  killing  and  sale  of  children,  es- 
pecially girls,  continued  to  be  recorded. 
Deaths  were  constantly  occurring  from 
starvation,  and  a  typhus  epidemic  on  a 
large  scale,  due  to  the  diet  which  the 
famished  people  resorted  to,  was  ex- 
pected. According  to  J.  J.  Underwood, 
correspondent  of  The  Seattle  Times,  who 
returned  after  four  months'  traveling 
through  the  Orient  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, the  situation  was  much  graver  than 
had  been  imagined.  Superstitious  and 
ignorant,  the  stricken  people  were  await- 
ing their  death  with  Oriental  stoicism, 
while  the  rest  of  the  gigantic  nation 
looked  on  unmoved  by  any  sentiment 
other  than  that  of  satisfaction  that  the 
already  excessive  population  of  China 
would  be  diminished. 

Mr.  Sao-ki  Alfred  Sze,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  a  fund-raising  -neeting  held  at 
the  Mansion  House  in  London  on  Dec.  17, 
asserted  that  China  was  doing  all  she 
could  do  to  alleviate  what  was  pronounced 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  be  "the  most  ter- 
rible famine  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
All  Ministers  of  State,  he  said,  had  given 
20  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  for  the  last 
three  months,  and  the  Chinese  abroad 
had  contributed  freely.  The  conditions 
were  described  by  all  correspondents  as 
appalling.    Distressing  details  were  fur- 


nished by  Nathanial  Pfeffer,  an  Amer- 
ican correspondent,  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  in  the  Japan  Advertiser  in 
October.  Cable  messages  received  in 
New  York  .toward  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  showed  that  these  descriptions 
had  not  been  overdrawn.  A  National 
Relief  Committee  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  and  funds  were  being 
subscribed  throughout  the  country. 

Partly  because  of  its  desperate  need 
of  money,  partly  because  its  fears  that 
the  Consortium  loan  would  impair  China's 
sovereignty  had  been  allayed,  the  Peking 
Government  adopted  toward  the  end  of 
December  a  more  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  the  Consortium  pi  oject.  Frederick 
W.  Stevens,  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican banking  group  in  the  Consortium, 
arrived  in  Peking  at  this  time  and  joined 
the  representatives  from  the  other 
nations  participating  in  the  loan.  The 
Chinese  Minister  of  Finance  was  holding 
discussions  with  the  group  members  and 
was  showing  more  favor  to  the  Con- 
sortium proposal  that  the  loan  should  be 
made  only  under  supervision,  and  that 
the  standing  army,  to  the  support  of 
which  large  revenues  were  going,  should 
be  disbanded. 

The  Bolshevist  Government,  through 
its  special  envoy  to  Peking,  M.  Yunn, 
was  continuing  his  efforts  to  secure 
recognition  and  trade  agreements.  It 
was  semi-officially  stated  that  China 
would  pattern  its  action  on  the  decision 
taken  by  Great  Britain  in  its  negotia- 
tions with  M.  Kr^ssin  and  other  Bol- 
shevist envoys  in  England.  Alluring  in- 
ducements were  held  out  to  the  Peking 
Government  to  persuade  it  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  Moscow.  These  included 
the  renunciation  by  the  present  Russian 
rulers  of  all  concessions  and  indemnities 
secured  under  previous  Russian  regimes 
and  pledges  of  Soviet  support  to  aid 
China  to  oust  all  foreign  concessionaires. 


PEERING  BENEATH  THE  VEIL 
THAT  ENSHROUDS  RUSSIA 

Obscurity  of  the  Nation's  Political  Affairs  Continues — Progress 
of  Trade  Negotiations  with  Great  Britain — Situation  in  Siberia 

[Period   Ended    Jan.    15,    1921] 


FAMISHED  and  destitute  itself,  what 
can  Soviet  Russia  offer  to  the 
world  to  make  a  trade  agreement 
of  value  to  the  world?  And  how  can  it 
reconcile  the  reopening  of  such  relations 
with  the  continuance  of  its  anti-govern- 
mental propaganda?  These  questions 
have  been  asked  repeatedly  since  the 
British  Government,  unmindful  of  the 
protests  of  France,  undertook  to  conclude 
a  trade  agreement  with  the  Bolshevist 
envoys  in  London.  Kamenev  was  dis- 
missed for  audacious  carrying  on  of 
propaganda  on  English  soil.  Krassin, 
who  remained,  has  carried  on  negotia- 
tions despite  many  discouragements,  not 
the  least  of  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
difficulty  of  convincing  his  own  Govern- 
ment that  it  must  be  conciliatory. 

Krassin  left  for  Moscow  on  Jan.  8, 
bearing  with  him  the  draft  of  a  trade 
protocol  on  which  both  sides,  after  many 
delays  and  conflicts,  had  at  last  reached 
tentative  agreement.  The  London  Times, 
four  days  before,  had  stated  that  pro- 
posals to  form  a  corporation  capitalized 
at  £10,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating trade  between  the  two  countries, 
had  been  approved  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  by  Krassin,  despite  the 
opposition  of  certain  industrial  interests 
which  have  claims  against  the  Soviet. 
French  opposition,  also,  remained  un- 
shaken. In  an  interview  between  Lloyd 
George  and  M.  Leygues,  held  on  the  day 
of  Krassin's  departure,  the  French  Pre- 
mier repeated  France's  firm  refusal  to 
sanction  any  such  agreement  unless  it 
were  made  conditional  on  recognition  of 
Russia's  pre-war  debts,  and  especially 
those  owing  to  France. 

As  opposed  to  the  French  attitude,  the 
British  Government  has  shown  itself 
willing  to  waive  the  question  of  Russia's 
pre-war  and  war  debts  to  Great  Britain. 


And  yet,  according  to  figures  published 
on  Dec.  23,  these  debts  reached  the  vast 
total  of  £569,100,000,  not  even  reckoning 
the  £100,000,000  of  interest  due  and  un- 
paid. 

According  to  statements  made  by 
Washington  B.  Vanderlip,  an  American 
who  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Russia  bearing  with  him 
contracts  allegedly  covering  the  vast  to- 
tal of  $3,000,000,000,  the  trading  and 
commercial  circles  of  Great  Britain,  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  there,  were  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  concessions  which  the 
Lenin  Government  had  granted  to  his 
syndicate.  On  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States  Mr.  Vanderlip  stated  that  his 
concessions  were  in  Kamchatka  and  Si- 
beria, that  they  embraced  coal  and  oil 
lands  of  fabulous  richness,  and  that  his 
contracts  would  enable  American  busines 
men  to  sell  vast  stores — a  list  of  which 
he  gave  out — to  supply  the  deficiencies 
in  Russia's  equipment  and  supplies. 

Statements  attributed  to  Lenin  declar- 
ing that  foreign  concessions  Were  being 
granted  to  American  syndicates  only  in 
order  to  alienate  the  United  States  from 
Japan,  thus  furthering  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  world  revolution,  were  scouted 
by  the  financier.  Lenin,  he  added,  "  one 
of  the  most  astute  politicians  in  the 
world,"  would  never  have  made  such 
statements,  especially  as  he  had  admitted 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  revolution 
in  the  United  States. 

Jacob  H.  Rubin,  formerly  an  official 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  who 
returned  from  a  long  stay  in  Soviet 
Russia  at  the  end  of  December,  and  had 
known  Vanderlip  in  Moscow,  declared  to 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  $3,000,000,000  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Government  was  propaganda 
put  out  in  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of 
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hoodwinking  the  United  States.  Vander- 
lip,  he'  said,  was  hand  in  glove  with  the 
high  Bolshevist  officials,  and  lived  on 
the  fat  of  the  land  in  Moscow.  Mr. 
Rubin,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
Soviet  three  times  and  who  had  seen 
much  in  Russia,  denied  that  any  raw 
materials  were  available,  and  asserted 
that  the  Bolsheviks  had  nothing  to  deal 
with  but  stolen  gold.  He  anticipated  a 
revolt  against  the  despotic  and  ruinous 
policy  of  the  Communist  rulers  after  the 
Soviet  armies  were  disbanded.  Mr. 
Vanderlip's  claims  were  not  accepted  in 
serious  political  or  financial  circles. 

The  United  States  Government  an- 
nounced on  Dec.  20  thac  it  had  removed 
the  war-time  restrictions  against  credit 
transactions  with  Soviet  Russia,  the 
measure  to  become  effective  as  from 
Dec.  18.  By  this  enactment  the  right  to 
export  coin,  bullion  and  currency  and  to 
conclude  transactions  on  the  basis  of 
Russian  rubles  was  restored.  It  was 
stated,  however,  on  Jan.  1,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  refused  to  allow  dealings 
in  Russian  gold,  and  that  such  gold  as 
had  already  been  brought  into  the  United 
States  was  lying  idle  and  unused.  The 
Government's  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
regime  was,  by  the  lifting  of  trade  re- 
strictions on  the  individual,  in  no  way 
altered.  This  attitude  was  restated  by 
Norman  H.  Davis,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State;  the  document  will  be  found  on  a 
later  page. 

Through  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  it  was  announced  on 
Dec.  16  that  the  self -styled  "  Ambas- 
sador "  of  the  Soviet  Government,  L.  C. 
A.  K.  Martens,  had  been  ordered  deported 
on  the  broad  general  grounds  that  he 
was  affiliated  with  an  organization  that 
seeks  the  "overthrow  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence."  The  an- 
nounced aims  of  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Third  International  were 
accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  to  war- 
rant his  deportation,  though  it  had  not 
been  definitely  proved  that  Martens  had 
engaged  in  anti-Governmental  propa- 
ganda while  in  the  United  States. 

The  decision  to  recall  Martens  evoked 
from  George  Tchitcherin,  the  Bolshevist 
Foreign   Minister,   an  onslaught  on  the 


United  States,  whose  hostile  attitude, 
said  Tchitcherin,  "  cannot  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  American  people."  Mar- 
tens's  departure,  he  declared,  meant  the 
cancellation  of  contracts  aggregating 
$50,000,000.  A  scathing  arraignment  of 
the  Soviet  military  dictatorship  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  by  Secretary 
Wilson  and  made  public  on  Dec.  SO. 

Twenty-three  voluntary  deportees  were 
sent  back  to  Russia  via  Latvia  on  Dec. 
24.  Some  thirty-four  others,  whose  de- 
portation had  been  ordered,  were  de- 
tained at  Deer  Island,  near  Boston,  pend- 
ing further  arrangements  with  Latvia 
and  the  providing  of  transportation. 

The  tragic  plight  of  the  thousands  of 
refugees  shipped  to  Constantinople  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  the  anti-Bolshevist 
General,  Baron  Wrangel,  was  vividly  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  from  Constantinople. 
According  to  this  letter,  the  hordes  of 
refugees,  especially  women,  were  still 
suffering  incredible  hardships,  and  were 
inadequately  housed  and  fed;  Constan- 
tinople was  so  crowded  that  many  were 
being  compelled  to  sleep  upon  the  side- 
walks. Reports  published  in  London  on 
Dec.  31  declared  that  the  Bolsheviki  had 
shot  13,000  persons  in  the  Crimea  after 
Wrangel  was  driven  out.  General  Wran- 
gel himself  had  left  Constantinople  for 
Paris,  passing  through  Berlin  on  Dec.  29. 

In  Siberia  the  situation  lost  none  of 
the  obscurity  which  has  characterized 
it  for  so  many  months.  With  Semenev 
exiled  in  Harbin,  and  the  anti-Bolshevist 
forces  of  Baron  Ungern,  General  Kap- 
pell  and  Colonel  Verbitzki — former  Kol- 
chak  commanders — defeated  and  dis- 
persed by  the  end  of  November,  the  con- 
ditions assumed  a  quieter  aspect.  The 
war  of  the  semi-Bolshevized  republics  of 
the  Far  East  at  Verkhne-Udinsk  and 
Chita  against  Japan,  however,  was  by 
no  means  abated.  Washington  B.  Van- 
derlip  had  stated  that  the  Bolsheviki  and 
their  Siberian  adherents  were  driving 
the  Japanese  out  of  Siberia.  The  incor- 
rectness of  this  statement  became  ap- 
parent on  Jan.  14,  when  the  Washing- 
ton Government  made  public  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  General  Oi,  commander  of 
the  Japanese  forces  in  Siberia,  notifying 
all   political   groups   that  he  would   not 
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permit  Communist  rule  in  the  regions 
occupied  by  Japanese  forces.  The  procla- 
mation declared: 

It  has  been  declared  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  the  Japanese  troops  will  not 
recognize  communism  in  the  districts  in 
which  Japanese  troops  are  stationed.  As 
the  Chita  Conference,  in  favor  of  uniting 
all  the  Siberian  provinces,  advances,  there 
is  every  likelihood  that  the  task  of  main- 
taining political  stability  will  be  attended 
by  increased  difficulties. 

The  fact  must  be  clearly  put  on  record 
that,  with  various  agreements  already 
concluded  with  the  Maritime  Government, 
as  for  instance,  the  agreement  regarding 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  buffer  State,  the  Japanese 
troops  are  in  so  close  relations  with  the 
Maritime  Government  that  they  are  bound 
to  see  that  such  agreements  are  main- 
tained, irrespective  of  the  result  of  the 
Chita  Conference.  The  Japanese  troops 
will  never  tolerate  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  no  agreements 
with  Japan  to  alter  or  to  destroy  the 
existing  political   conditions. 

General  Oi  also  sent  a  communication 
to  the  Vladivostok  Government,  serving 
notice  that  Japan  would  not  oppose  the 
Vladivostok  Government's  joining  with 
the  Chita  Government,  but  insisted  on 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions. 

Information  reaching  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  indicated  that 
there  was  much  suffering  in  the  Trans- 
baikal  region  from  lack  of  food,  clothing 
and  other  necessities.  Steady  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  ruble  was 
aggravating  the  conditions.  Elections  for 
a  general  convention  in  Transbaikalia 
were  expected  to  be  held  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  Communists,  though  in 
the  minority,  were  undertaking,  with  the 
aid  of  demobilized  troops,  to  control  the 
elections  and  to  extend  the  influence  of 
Moscow  over  the  whole  region.  The 
Japanese  army  of  occupation  showed  no 
intention  of  retiring. 

In  European  Russia,  so  far  as  could 
be  judged  from  conflicting  reports,  only 
a  partial  demobilization  of  the  Soviet 
army  had  taken  place.  No  confirmation 
of  reports  that  the  Reds  were  concen- 
trating vast  forces  against  Rumania  and 
the  Baltic  States  was  received.  Lenin, 
by  means  of  a  proclamation,  was  trying 
to  incite  Communist  Committees  in  other 
countries  to  organize  great  strikes  for 
political  purposes,  but  the  meagre  news 


from  Moscow  indicated  that  he  had 
strikes  of  his  own  to  deal  with,  and  that 
drastic  punishments  were  being  used  to 
suppress  them. 

The  "  split  "  between  the  militarist  and 
moderate  factions  in  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment itself  had  become  accentuated.  It 
was  variously  reported  that  the  militar- 
ists, led  by  Trotzky  and  other  well  known 
officials,  and  the  moderates,  headed  by 
Lenin,  had  won  the  day  at  the  eighth 
Congress  of  Soviets  recently  held  in  Mos- 
cow. One  of  the  most  active  of  the  mili- 
tarist faction,  Bukharin,  bitterly  attacked 
the  moderates,  and  declared  for  a  policy 
of  world  revolution,  and  war  to  the  knife 
on  Western  capitalism,  which  was  seek- 
ing to  trample  down  Soviet  Russia.  It 
appeared  that  a  large  number  of  laborers 
were  for  the  opposition,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  more  moderate  counsels  of  Lenin 
had  finally  triumphed  at  the  Congress. 

Among  other  measures  advocated  by 
Lenin  was  the  granting  of  autonomy  to 
the  trade  unions,  while  Trotzky  demand- 
ed that  Government  control  continue.  At 
the  conference  it  was  decided  to  enact 
measures  to  ally  the  growing  discontent 
with  the  strong  bureaucratic  organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  by  granting 
a  larger  degree  of  representation  to 
members  of  the  party.  A  newly  elected 
Soviet  Central  Committee  was  announced 
on  Jan.  7.  The  dominating  Right  Wing 
was  headed  by  Premier  Lenin,  the  Centre 
by  Trotzky  and  the  Left  Wing  by  Buk- 
harin. The  committee  was  to  consist  of 
300  members,  including  Bela  Kun,  Karl 
Radek,  M.  Rakovski,  General  Budenny, 
M.  Zinoviev,  M.  Kalinan,  L.  Kamenev,  L. 
Krassin,  M.  Kolontai,  Jacob  Peters,  M. 
Lunacharsky  and  M.  Raskolnikov. 

The  Krasnaia  Gazeta  (Red  Gazette) 
stated  that  the  census  reports  from  an 
enumeration  made  in  August,  1920, 
showed  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  of  popula- 
tion in  twenty  provinces  since  1917;  the 
population  in  the  cities  of  these  pro- 
vinces, which  was  7,900,000  in  1917,  is 
now  4,800,000.  Petrograd,  which  had 
2,500,000  in  1917,  fell  to  705,000;  the  de- 
crease in  Moscow  is  45  per  cent.;  in 
Lugansk,  82.4  per  cent.  The  rural  popu- 
lation in  the  twenty  provinces  showed  an 
increase  in  the  three  years  of  4  per  cent. 


OFFICIAL  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TOWARD  RUSSIA 


mHE  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Nor- 
-*•  man  H.  Davis,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  on  Jan.  8,  1921, 
restated  the  official  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  Russia.  The 
United  States  Government  has  no  inten- 
tion "  officially  to  restore  "  the  former 
boundaries  of  the  Russian  Empire,  nor  to 
impose  on  any  non-Russian  territories 
the  rule  of  the  Great  Russias,  Mr.  Davis 
explained,  characterizing  as  false  a 
statement  that  this  Government  proposed 
officially  to  restore  Russian  "  territorial 
integrity"  and  rule. over  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via and  Esthonia. 

"  Russia  today  is  in  a  condition  of  dis- 
tress," Mr.  Davis's  letter  said,  "  and 
there  is  grave  danger  on  all  of  her  fron- 
tiers of  aggression  either  directly  by  for- 
eign States  or  indirectly  through  the  con- 
trol of  these  border  States.  In  several  of 
these  struggling  border  territories  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
group  has  a  right  to  speak  for  the  *  na- 
tionality' involved."  The  writer  con- 
tinued : 

It  is  the  conviction  of  this  Government 
that  these  thorny  questions  cannot  now  be 
solved  in  an  ex  parte  manner.  The  Rus- 
sian people  are  certainly  interested  in 
such  decisions,  and  consistent  with  its 
previous  action  the  Department  of  State 
in  a  note  of  Aug-.  10  again  served  notice 
that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  endors- 
ing territorial  settlements  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Russian  people  unless  a 
Government  generally  recognized  as  rep- 
resenting them  were  a  party  to  the  ad- 
justment. 

Official  announcement  was  made  when 
the  last  of  our  troops  was  withdrawn 
from  Russian  territory,  and  this  Govern- 
ment is  not  at  present  participating  in 
any  armed  action  against  Soviet  Russia, 
nor  is  it  supporting  with  money,  men  or 
munitions  any  of  the  groups  or  parties 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  Soviets. 

Insinuation  that  this  Government  is  se- 
cretly committed  to  intervention  in  Rus- 
sia is  gratuitous.  It  has  no  basis  what- 
soever in  fact,  and  an  implied  charge  that 
such  commitments  exist  is  refuted  by  the 
well-known  policy  of  opposition  to  inter- 
vention maintained  for  months  preceding 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
to  send  troops  to  Russia,   by  our  efforts 


to  reduce  the  joint  intervention  to  the 
smallest  scope,  and  to  hold  to  specifically 
defined   and  limited   purposes. 

The  recently  published  exchange  of 
notes  between  this  Government  and  Po- 
land clearly  expresses  the  policy  of  this 
Government. 

This  Government  has  refused  recogni- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Government,  but  its 
purpose  has  not  been  to  "  oppose  her  peo- 
ple "  either  by  blockade  or  in  any  other 
manner,  but  rather  to  safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  Russian  people  in  every 
way    possible. 

It  is  unqualifiedly  false  that  our  recent 
policy  has  been  to  refuse  to  permit  re- 
lief to  be  sent  to  that  vast  portion  of 
Russia  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Since  the  War  Trade 
Board  regulations  in  regard  to  trade  with 
Russia  were  amended  on  July  8,  1920,  this 
is  not  true. 

The  only  restriction  maintained  by  this 
Government  on  export  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia  is  the  restriction  on  the  export  of 
munitions  or  commodities  susceptible  of 
immediate  military  use.  There  is  no  re- 
striction on  the  export  to  Russia  of  medi- 
cal supplies,  soap  and  the  common  neces- 
sities of  life.  No  special  licenses  are 
needed,  none  has  been   applied  for. 

That  relatively  little  of  these  commodi- 
ties has  been  sent  is  due  to  purely  com- 
mercial considerations.  Two  different  or- 
ganizations have  been  carrying  on  a  noisy 
agitation  in  this  matter  and  asserting  that 
they  have  been  prevented  by  this  Govern- 
ment from  sending  medical  supplies  to 
Russia.  They  have  been  informed  that 
no  such  obstacle  exists  to  such  shipments, 
but  apparently  they  have  no  funds  to  send 
supplies  or  to  pay  for  their  transport. 

The  Department  of  State  has  taken  an 
intense  and  continual  interest  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  arranging  for  large  scale  relief 
work  by  strong  and  reputable  organiza- 
tions. The  difficulties  which  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  accomplishments  in 
this  matter  have  been  raised  not  by  this 
Government,  but  by  the  Soviets,  who  can- 
not find  in  their  theory  of  communism 
any  excuse  for  private  philanthropy. 

The  State  Department  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  could  not  officially  en- 
courage the  entry  into  Soviet  territory  of 
American  relief  workers  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  authorities  continue  to  hold  as 
hostages  American  citizens  who  are  not 
accused  of  any  illegal  activity,  but  its  at- 
titude toward  relief  workers  has  been 
identical  with  that  toward  private  busi- 
ness   enterprises. 
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Any  American  citizen  who  wishes  to 
enter  Russia  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  without  a  passport,  can  do  so  with- 
out any  let  or  hindrance  from  this  Gov- 


ernment. The  "  official  "  obstruction  to 
feeding  of  sick  Russian  children  by  Amer- 
icans has  come  not  from  this  Government, 
but  from  the  Soviets. 


BULGARIA  DEFIES  MOSCOW 

Sofia's  Tart    Answer    to    a    Note    from    the    Bolshevist    Government — 
Jugoslavia's  Attitude  on  the  Montenegrin  Question — Rumanian  Affairs 

[Period   Ended    Jan.    15,    1921] 


rjlHE  most  exciting  event  of  December 
J_  in  Bulgaria  was  the  receipt  of  a 
radio  message  from  the  Sovic 
Commissioner  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad- 
dressed to  the  Sofia  Government,  de- 
manding that  Bulgaria  cease  to  give 
asylum  to  the  refugees  of  General  Wr an- 
gel's anti-Bolshevist  army  and  at  once 
take  steps  to  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  Moscow. 

The  message  stated  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  learned  on  the  best  au- 
thority that  all  the  people  of  Bulgaria 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment; that  under  the  influence  of  the 
capitalistic  Entente  nations  the  Sofia 
Government  had  been  obliged  to  assume 
an  attitude  hostile  to  Moscow;  the  latter 
Government,  therefore,  energetically 
protested  against  such  an  attitude  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  race,  and 
proposed  in  consequence  "  that  the  Bul- 
gar  Government  immediately  enter  into 
pourparlers  with  the  idea  of  re-estab- 
lishing normal  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries." 

In  answer,  on  Dec.  15,  M.  A.  Dimit- 
roff,  Director  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  So- 
fia, energetically  denied  the  allegation 
that  the  Bulgars  were  to  any  extent  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Soviet  Government  or 
its  policy.  It  had,  indeed,  taken  care  of 
Crimean  refugees,  the  sick,  the  wounded, 
the  starving,  but  it  had  done  this  out  of 
humanity.  Finally,  M.  Dimitroff  ob- 
served that  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria  had 
been  strictly  neutral  and  its  only  aim 
had  been,  and  would  be,  to  act  in  strict 
accord  with  international  obligations 
and  agreements. 

M.    Stambulisky,   the   Bulgarian    Pre- 


mier, spent  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
Poland,  at  the  great  holiday  resort  of 
Zakopane,  in  the  Carpathians.  There  he 
had  several  interviews  with  the  Polish 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Witos.  According  to 
advices  reaching  Sofia  from  Warsaw,  M. 
Stambulisky  proposed  a  scheme  for  an 
entente  between  the  peasant  organiza- 
tions of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as 
the  best  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism, on  one  hand,  and  reactionism, 
on  the  other.  His  idea  was  called  a 
"  Green  International  "  as  opposed  to  the 
Red  and  the  White. 

Jugoslavia  —  The  Serbian  Govern- 
ment, through  M.  Vesnitch,  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  issued  a 
statement  in  regard  to  Montenegro,  with 
special  application  to  the  interpellations 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  per- 
sistently asking  the  British  Government 
to  define  the  status  of  the  monarchy  of 
former  King  Nicholas.  It  states  that  iri 
the  elections  of  Nov.  28  the  Montenegrins 
had  full  power  to  express  their  political 
preference  and  that  they  did  so: 

Serbia  and  the  Serbian  people  consider 
that  they  have  merited  a  different  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  their  allies,  and  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  think  that 
by  their  sacrifices  they  have  won  the 
right  to  liberation  and  unification.  The 
member  of  Parliament  in  question  prob- 
ably is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Montenegrins  are  Serbs,  at  least  in  the 
same  measure  as  Yorkshire  men  are 
English,  and  that  in  consequence  no 
one  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes  thinks  of  subjugating 
them.  He  is  probably  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  ex-King  Nicholas  is 
the  last  tyrant  in  Europe  that  the  great 
war  dismissed  from   the  world's  stage". 

On  Dec.  30  the  Jugoslav  Foreign  Min- 
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istry  addressed  a  note  to  the  Entente 
Powers  alleging  the  nonobservance  of 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  by  Bulgaria: 

It  is  declared  that  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment has  evaded  the  duty  imposed 
upon  it  by  Article  125  of  the  treaty  of 
restoring-  rolling-  stock  and  other  articles 
carried  away  from  Serbia  during  the  oc- 
cupation. The  Bulgarian  contention  that 
the  materials  in  question  are  not  spoils 
of  war,  and  therefore  their  restitution 
is  not  provided  for  by  the  Treaty,  is 
declared  to  be  untrue,  and  the  further 
Bulgarian  claim  that  the  French  General 
de  Fourtou,  President  of  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Commission,  has  prevented  such  res- 
titution, which  the  Bulgars  are  now  will- 
ing to  make,  is  also  declared  to,  be  un- 
founded. 

The  Jugoslav  Government  further  com- 
plains that  the  Allied  Commission,  pro- 
vided by  Article  130  of  the  Treaty  of 
Neuilly  to  supervise  the  execution  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  clauses,  has  not  yet 
been  set  up,  though  a  protest  on  this  score 
has  been  lodged  with  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors. 

Complaint  is  also  made  by  the  Jugoslavs 
that  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  re- 
fused to  name  the  venue  in  Jugoslavia 
where  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  tribunal  should 
be  set  up  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly,  but  has  instead  demanded  that 
it  should  be  in  Paris,  London  or  Rome. 

According  to  dispatches  of  Jan.  1  and 
2,  the  Jugoslav  Government  frustrated  a 
widespread  plot  to  seize  the  functions  of 
the  Government  and  establish  a  Soviet 


administration  throughout  the  country. 
The  plot  began  to  develop  through  a 
general  strike,  but  the  Government, 
learning  its  true  nature,  immediately 
raided  all  Communist  headquarters  and 
arrested  the  leaders.  The  plot  included 
the  murder  of  M.  Vesnitch  and  three 
other  members  of  the  Government. 

Rumania — Though  Soviet  forces  were 
said  to  hold  strategic  positions  on  the 
Rumanian  frontier  the  Government  of 
Bucharest  has  declined  to  discuss  with 
Moscow  the  political  status  oi  Ees^ara- 
bia,  which  was  accorded  to  Rumania  by 
a  treaty  signed  by  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  on  Oct*  28  in  Paris  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsayo 

On  Dec.  30,  Prince  Sapieha,  the  Polish 
Foreign  Minister,  reached  Bucharest  to 
consult  with  the  Rumanian  Government 
as  to  what  steps  might  be  commonly 
taken  in  case  of  a  Red  invasion.  Gen- 
eral Averescu,  the  Premier  and  general 
director  of  military  affairs,  announced 
to  the  Rumanian  press  tbat  the  military 
forces  at  his  disposal  were  quite  suf- 
ficient to  cope  with  any  Red  invasion, 
provided  a  firm  stand  was  maintained 
by  the  people  in  his  rear.  The  French 
Military  Mission  at  Bucharest,  however, 
is  said  to  be  greatly  concerned  over  the 
prospect. 


POLAND'S  PLEBISCITE  TROUBLES 

Economic    War    Waged    by    Germany    Over   the    Rich    Prize   of 
Upper  Silesia  Causes  a  Financial  Crisis — The  Nation's  Difficulties 

[Period   Ended    Jan.    15,    1921] 


npHOUGIJ  Poland's  armistice  agree- 
X  ment  with  Soviet  Russia,  concluded 
in  October,  had  freed  her  from  the 
harassments  of  war,  she  still  found  abun- 
dant cause  for  worry  in  the  alarming 
condition  of  her  finances  and  in  the 
growing  agitation  over  the  prebiscites  in 
Vilna  and  Upper  Silesia. 

The  League  of  Nations  Commission 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  Gen- 
eral Zeligowskfs  illegal  occupation  of 
Vilna  continued  its  labors  through  De- 


cember. It  found  the  problem  a  thorny 
one,  complicated  by  racial  animosities  of 
long  standing.  All  kinds  of  compromises 
were  being  discussed,  including  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Poles  retain  Vilna  only, 
and  restore  the  rest  of  the  Central  Lithu- 
anian territory  to  the  Lithuanians.  To 
this,  however,  all  factions  were  opposed. 
The  immediate  problem  was  to  find  the 
best  method  for  driving  General  Zeligow- 
ski  out  of  the  Lithuanian  capital.  Mean- 
time the  League  Council  at  Geneva  was 
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proceeding  with  its  plans  for  holding  a 
plebiscite  at  Vilna  under  the  protection 
of  a  small  international  army.  The 
Council  had  invited  Colonel  Chardigny 
(France)  Herr  von  Sydow,  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Gothenburg;  General 
Burt  (Great  Britain)  and  Seiior  Saura, 
Spanish  Consul  in  Brussels,  to  become 
members  of  the  Plebiscite  Commission. 

The  situation  at  Vilna  elicited  from  A. 
Joffe,  the  Soviet  Peace  Envoy  at  Riga, 
under  whose  headship  the  armistice  with 
Moscow  had  been  concluded,  a  vehement 
protest,  which  he  sent  on  Dec.  11  to  the 
Warsaw  Government.  Joffe  insisted  that 
Zeligowski  still  remained  in  the  Polish 
service,  and  declared  that  his  Govern- 
ment had  irrefutable  proof  that  Zeligow- 
ski was  receiving  Polish  war  materials; 
the  Soviet  Government,  therefore,  laid 
full  *  responsibility  on  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Vilna  situation.  Through 
M.  Joffe,  it  also  protested  against  the 
proposed  action  of  the  "  so-called  League 
of  Nations "  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Vilna  made  up  of  military  detachments 
belonging  to  several  foreign  countries. 
Moscow  had  never  recognized  the  League, 
first  of  all,  and  secondly,  these  armed 
detachments  would  undoubtedly  turn 
their  efforts  to  new  hostile  operations 
against  the  Soviet  republic. 

Prince  Sapieha,  the  Polish  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  made  a  tart  reply 
to  this  note.  Litigious  questions  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  he  reminded  M. 
Joffe,  had  been  expressly  excluded  from 
the  armistice  agreement.  Furthermore, 
the  territories  occupied  by  Zeligowski 
were  at  no  point  contiguous  with  those 
of  the  Soviet  republic.  Poland  accepted 
full  responsibility  for  the  border  zone, 
from  which,  the-  Foreign  Minister  de- 
clared, no  danger  could  come  to  Russia. 
The  international  detachments  referred 
to  were  to  be  sent  only  to  maintain 
order  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  (for 
the  coming  plebiscites)  and  could  not  be 
suspected  of  actions  directed  against  the 
Soviet  republic. 

The  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
peace  between  Poland  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia continued  at  Riga  throughout  the 
period  under  review,  and,  despite  some 


critical  moments,  were  reported  to  be 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

The  question  closest  to  the  Polish 
heart  was  that  of  the  coming  plebiscite 
in  Upper  Silesia,  which,  in  accord  with 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council,  was 
to  take  place  on  Jan.  17.  This  area — 
about  5,000  square  miles — is  considered 
one  of  the  richest  economic  prizes  in 
Europe.  The  greatest  wealth  of  the 
region  is  derived  from  the  coal  deposits. 
The  Germans  in  1917  employed  147,000 
coal  miners  there,  and  obtained  a  yield 
of  18,000,000  tons.  The  coal  production 
is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  remainder  of 
Poland,  as  compared  with  one-fourth 
that  of  Germany.  France  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Polish  claims  in 
Upper  Silesia,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  because 
the  loss  of  this  rich  coal  basin  would 
lessen  Germany's  war  strength.  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  impressed 
with  the  plea  of  Germany  that  if  she 
lost  Upper  Silesia  she  would  not  have 
enough  coal  to  pay  the  war  indemnities. 

The  Supreme  Council,  when  it  first 
met  in  Paris,  approved  the  finding  of  an 
investigation  commission  that  Upper 
Silesia  should  be  made  a  part  of  Poland, 
but  later  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  popular 
vote  on  the  question.  The  plebiscite  area 
has  been  governed  since  Feb,  1,  1920,  by 
an  Interallied  Commission  supported  by 
allied  troops. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  January  the  na- 
tion was  deeply  stirred  over  reports  that 
Germany  was  intimidating  the  Polish 
voters  in  the  plebiscite  region,  and  that 
despite  the  Versailles  Treaty,  she  was 
maintaining  armed  bands  to  terrorize  the 
pro-Polish  elements.  The  Polish  Govern- 
ment officially  asserted  that  Germany 
had  developed  six  distinct  methods,  all 
of  an  illegal  nature,  to  win  a  decision 
favorable  to  herself:  (1)  Foxing  the 
value  of  the  Polish  mark  so  low  that  the 
voters  of  Upper  Silesia  would  reject  union 
with  Poland;  (2)  bribery,  with  money 
raised  for  that  purpose  from  "  tag  "  days 
in  Germany;  (3)  agreement  with  Bolshe- 
vist Russia  to  mass  troops  on  the  Polish 
front  just  before  the  plebiscite,  thus 
holding  the  threat  of  war  over  the  Polish 
Silesians  if  they  voted  for  union;  (4) 
propaganda  to  show  that  separation 
from    Germany   would    mean    industrial 
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stagnation;  (5)  promises  to  make  Upper 
Silesia  autonomous  if  it  remained  with 
Germany;  (6)  plans  to  use  military  force 
at  the  last  moment,  if  Upper  Silesia 
seemed  to  be  voting  for  union  with 
Poland.  The  Poles  declared  that  they 
had  documentary  proof  of  this  intentior. 

The  plebiscite  agitation  affected  the 
economic  situation.  The  outlook  was  so 
bad  in  December  that  M.  Witos,  the  Po- 
lish Premier,  requested  the  editors  of  all 
Warsaw  papers  to  refrain  from  hostile 
criticism  of  the  Government,  in  order 
not  to  make  conditions  worse.  In  Novem- 
ber the  Polish  mark  had  stood  at  a  thou- 
sand to  the  pound  sterling.  In  Decem- 
ber it  stood  at  two  thousand.  The  Poles 
give  two  explanations  of  the  increasing 
worthlessness  of  their  currency.  One  is 
that  Poland  is  unable  to  meet  more  than 
a  tenth  of  her  current  expenses  by  rev- 
enue  or  internal  borrowing.  To  meet 
the  excess  the  Government  has  had  to  re- 
sort to  the  printing  press.  The  Diet  has 
sanctioned  an  increase  of  note  issues  to 
55,000,000,000  marks. 

The  other  explanation  is  concerned 
with  the  Upper  Silesian  tactics  of  Ger- 
many. Germany,  the  Poles  say,  has  de- 
clared economic  war  on  Poland,  refusing 
both  imports  and  exports.  The  effect  of 
this  on  Polish  industries,  which  need  Ger- 
man productions,  is  declared  to  be  ruin- 
ous. Polish  industries  were  largely 
wrecked  by  German  depredations.  To  re- 
stock her  factories  with  tools,  machinery, 
&c,  and  to  obtain  the  manufactured  ne- 
cessities of  daily  life  Poland  had  depend- 
ed largely  on  Germany,  and  now  these 
supplies  were  cut  off.  The  German  mo- 
tive was  said  to  be  the  desire  to  force  the 
Polish  mark  to  the  lowest  possible  level 


partly  in  the  interests  of  the  Silesian 
plebiscite,  as  explained  above.  To  aid  this 
process,  Germany  had*  raised  the  price  of 
Silesian  coal  from  200  marks — the  inter- 
nal German  price — to  300  marks  per  ton, 
which  meant  that  Poland's  coal  was  cost- 
ing her — at  the  exchange  rate  of  seventy- 
seven  Polish  marks  for  one  German  mark 
— the  impossible  price  of  23,100  marks 
per  ton.  A  third  method  was  to  unload 
large  quantities  of  Polish  marks  upon  the 
various  Boerses,  especially  that  of  Zurich. 
The  refusal  to  grant  export  licenses  to 
Poland,  which  cuts  off  necessary  sup- 
plies to  the  struggling  republic,  is  in  di- 
rect violation  of  Article  266  of  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

Poland,  having  neither  the  organiza- 
tion nor  the  means  of  bringing  about  an 
industrial  revival,  has  found  herself 
practically  helpless  against  this  new 
economic  war  which  Germany,  for  her 
own  reasons,  is  waging  against  her.  In- 
dustry has  been  brought  to  a  standstill, 
Polish  strikes  have  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  social  demoraliza- 
tion goes  on  apace  with  the  demoraliza- 
tion in  industry  and  money  values. 

This  makes  a  gloomy  picture.  M. 
Steczkowski,  the  new  Polish  Minister  of 
Finance,  however,  supported  by  the  chief 
banking  interests  of  the  country,  is  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  important  reforms. 
A  draft  of  these,  presented  in  December, 
after  contending  that  the  situation  was 
not  as  bad  as  it  appeared,  proposed  radi- 
cal retrenchment  in  the  army,  in  State 
monopoly  offices,  and  generally  through- 
out the  bureaucratic  system  inherited 
from  the  days  of  Russian  and  Austrian 
domination.  Premier  Witos  is  thorough- 
ly in  accord  with  these  measures. 


RED  RULE  IN  THE  CAUCASUS 

Turks  and  Bolshevists  in  Control — Armenia  Sovietized — 
Russian  Penetration  Threatens  Also  to  Overcome  Georgia 

[Period   Ended    Jan.    15,    1921] 


THE  situation  in  the  Caucasus,  from 
the  allied  viewpoint,  has  become 
critical.  The  long-expected  fall  of 
Armenia  before  Bolshevist  intrigue  and 
aggression  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
capital,  Erivan,  has  become,  like  Baku  in 
Azerbaijan,  a  focus  of  Bolshevist  power 
in  the  Caucasus.  With  the  Soviet  firm- 
ly in  the  saddle  in  Armenia,  and  in  close 
contact  and  understanding  with  the  in- 
surgent Turkish  forces  of  Kemal  Pasha 
on  the  West,  the  danger  became  ap- 
parent that  the  last  of  the  three  Cau- 
casus republics  to  retain  its  independ- 
ence— Georgia — would  go  the  way  of  the 
others.  Georgia's  attempts  to  neutralize 
this  danger  have  now  led  to  a  crisis 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  and  no  one 
yet  knows  what  will  be  the  end.  Mean- 
while Azerbaijan,  which  largely  contrib- 
uted the  armed  forces  that  overwhelmed 
Armenia,  has  pursued  the  usual  tenor 
of  the  Bolshevist  way.  According  to  re- 
cent advices,  it  has  carried  on  for  months 
a  systematic  reign  of  terror,  inflicting 
death  on  thousands  who  opposed  in  any 
way  the  continuance  of  the  Bolshevist 
rule  in  the  Tartar  republic. 

Armenia — The  news  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist coup  in  Armenia  completely  trans- 
formed the  attitude  of  the  allied  nations 
toward  the  young  republic.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  Entente — and  especially  of 
France  —  for  the  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted people  of  Armenia  had  been  amply 
demonstrated.  Vast  sums  for  relief  of 
the  homeless  and  starving  victims  of 
Turkish  fanaticism  had  been  poured  into 
Armenia  through  the  various  relief  or- 
ganizations, among  whom  the  American 
workers  played  a  prominent  part.  The 
Allied  Supreme  Council  had  asked  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  future  Armenian  State,  and  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  had 
sent   to   Mr.   Wilson,   from   Geneva,   the 


League  Assembly's  request  that  he  be- 
come the  mediator  on  behalf  of  Armenia 
with  Mustapha  Kemal  and  the  Soviet 
Government.  During  the  sessions  of  the 
Assembly  at  Geneva,  M.  Viviani,  acting 
under  instructions  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, had  urged  the  admission  of 
Armenia  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
only  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Armenian  Government  prevented  the 
granting  of  this  appeal. 

An  apparently  inspired  article  in  the 
semi-official  Paris  Temps,  on  Dec.  9,  jus- 
tified the  attempts  of,  M.  Viviani  to  se- 
cure Armenia's  admission  to  the  League, 
and  recapitulated  the  reasons  which  had 
led  to  a  change  of  policy.  This  article 
said  in  part: 

It  was  natural  that  France  should  sup- 
port the  request  of  the  Armenians,  who 
have  often  invoked  its  protection,  and 
whose  compatriots  in  Cilicia  are  under 
the  protection  of  French  troops.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  that  M.  Viviani  intervened 
in  favor  of  Armenia  at  Geneva.  Since 
then  military  and  political  events  have 
upset  the  situation  of  Armenia.  Deprived 
of  an  independent  Government,  for  the 
Erivan  Soviet  seems  to  be  merely  a  crea- 
tion of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  Armenia 
appears  today  to  have  been  reduced  to 
ridiculous  dimensions  by  the  armistice 
the  Turks  have  imposed.  The  League  of 
Nations  would  appear  to  sanction  this 
state  of  things  if  it  admitted  to  member- 
ship the  present  "  Government  "  of  Ar- 
menia. The  admission  of  Armenia  is 
therefore  postponed  for  reasons  of  force 
majeure.  This  new  fact,  however,  in  no 
way  prevents  the  policy  followed  hitherto 
by  the  French  Government  from  being-  re- 
garded as  legitimate,  or  the  action  of  the 
French  delegates  in  conforming  to  it  from 
being  regarded    as   correct. 

This  article  was  based  on  information 
received  by  the  French  Foreign  Office 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  be- 
tween Armenia  and  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists, signed  at  Alexandropol  on  Dec.  3, 
Armenian  territory  was  reduced  to  the 
district  of  Erivan  and  Lake  Gochka,  and 
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that  all  Armenian  arms  above  1,500 
rifles,  twenty  machine  guns  and  three 
cannon  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
Turks.  The  arrival  of  further  details 
showed  that'  a  neutral  zone  had  been 
laid  down  between  Sanain  and  Alaguez, 
the  second  highest  mountain  in  Armenia, 
and  thirty-four  miles  northwest  of  Eri- 
van.  A  commission  of  three  Turks  and 
three  Armenians  was  to  control  this 
zone,  in  which  important  cities  and  for- 
tresses were  included. 

Ground  between  the  Soviet  and  the 
Turkish  Nationalist  millstones  on  east 
and  west,  and  invaded  from  Azerbaijan 
by  a  force  including  many  Armenian 
Bolsheviki,  the  former  Armenian  Gov- 
ernment had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the 
inevitable.  The  President,  M.  Abarou- 
nian,  was  absent  in  Geneva,  where  he 
was  pleading  the  cause  of  his  distracted 
country;  the  Prime  Minister,  H.  Chan- 
janian,  and  his  Ministry  ceased  to  func- 
tion as  a  national  Government  and  were 
made  subject  to  the  complete  control  o* 
the  Bolshevist  invaders. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  extremist 
Government  in  Erivan  was  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  Moscow,  which  prom- 
ised supplies  of  grain  and  fuel  to  relieve 
the  distress  in  the  interior  caused  by  t*« 
arrival  of  many  thousands  of  fugitives 
swept  before  the  Turkish  advance  from 
the  west.  All  foreign  loans — especially 
the  American  loans — were  annulled,  and 
all  private  ownership  of  property  abol- 
ished. The  demobilization  of  the  entire 
Armenian  army  of  17,000  men  was  de- 
cided on,  and  the  organization  of  a  new 
army  on  the  Soviet  pattern  was  begun. 
It  was  stated  that  several  hundred  Ar- 
menian officers  were  already  being  sent 
to  Moscow  for  training  in  the  Soviet 
military  schools.  Meanwhile  a  special 
train  was  dispatched  to  Erivan  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  Armenian 
workers  and  peasants  to  communism. 
Communist  organization  was  proceeding. 
All  relief  workers  were  allowed  to  re- 
mafrv  on  a  pledge  of  neutrality. 

The  Turks,  under  the  command  of 
Kiazim  Karabekir  Pasha,  who  was  said 
to  bear  an  unsullied  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  had  behaved  comparatively  well 
toward  the  Armenian  population  which 


had  come  under  their  control.  They  had 
also  protected  the  American  relief  work- 
ers and  afforded  them  facilities  for  con- 
tinuing their  labors.  Mustapha  Kemal's 
power  in  Asia  Minor  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  his  triumphs  in  Ar- 
menia. It  was  said  that  his  extreme 
nationalism  had  already  led  to  friction 
between  him  and  the  Soviet  Government, 
which  had  taken  Armenia  under  its  wing 
as  a  new  Soviet  dependency.  The  ulti- 
mate settlement  of  the  old  boundary  dis- 
pute over  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  and 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  remained  un- 
certain, though  the  Soviet  Government, 
in  accordance  with  Tchitcherin's  agree- 
ment with  Mustapha  Kemal,  concluded 
in  June,  1920,  sent  a  special  Bolshevist 
envoy  to  Angora  (Mustapha  Kemal's 
capital  in  Asia  Minor)  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  frontier  dispute  between 
Turkey  and  Armenia,  which  had  now 
become  a  Russian  question. 

What  effect  the  Turcc-Bolshevist  up- 
heaval in  Armenia  would  have  on  the 
plans  of  the  Allies  to  lay  down  their  own 
boundaries  was  uncertain.  The  note  of 
invitation  from  the  aUied  Premiers, 
transmitted  several  months  ago,  ha<?l 
asked  the  President  to  fix  the  frontier 
"  in  the  vilayets  of  Erzerum,  Trebizond, 
Van>  and  Bitlis."  Mr.  Wilson  accepted 
this  invitation,  and  his  completed  survey 
was  sent  to  the  "Premiers  via  the  French 
Foreign  Office  on  Dec.  9.  The  boundary 
as  drawn  by  the  President  extended 
roughly  from  the  Black  Sea,  at  a  point 
slightly  west  of  Tireboli,  west  of  Kelkat 
and  Erzingan  through  Mitikan,  west  of 
Mush  and  Bitlis  and  south  of  Lake  Van 
to  the  frontier  of  Azerbaijan.  The  vila- 
yets of  Diarbekr,  Sivas,  Harpoot  and 
Adana,  sometimes  claimed  by  zealous 
Armenians,  were  not  included  in  the 
President's  award,  nor  had  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Armenia  contiguous  to 
Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  been  defined.  It 
was  understood  that  the  Allies  had  de- 
cided to  leave  the  determination  of  these 
boundaries  for  separate  negotiations 
with  the  respective  Transcaucasion  re- 
publics. 

After  President  Wilson's  bulky  docu- 
ment, illustrated  by  a  rich  assortment  of 
maps,   had   been   received   by   the    Pre- 
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miers,  the  Armenian  chaos  began,  and 
the  possibility  of  at  once  putting  into 
effect  the  President's  decisions  vanished 
into  thin  air.  The  general  feeling  of 
anxiety  was  intensified  by  the  overthrow 
of  Venizelos  in  Greece  and  the  conse-# 
quent  danger  that  the  Greek  forces 
facing  Mustapha  Kemal  would  be  with- 
drawn from  Asia  Minor.  It  was  even  de- 
clared in  official  circles  that  the  whole 
Turkish  treaty  might  have  to  be  revised, 
including  the  provisions  of  the  Armenian 
settlement. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  expected  me- 
diation of  President  Wilson  between  the 
Armenians  and  the  Turks  was  delayed 
by  the  sudden  change  in  Armenia's 
status.  The  invitation  to  mediate  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Wilson  by  Sir  Eric 
Drummond,  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Natons,  on  Dec.  1.  With  the 
United  States  both  Brazil  and  Spain 
were  to  co-operate,  but  the  President 
was  to  initiate  and  direct  all  active  meas- 
ures. The  President,  through  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State,  cabled  acceptance 
at  once,  expressing  "  appreciation  of  the 
assurances  of  moral  support  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  League  in  the  efforts  to 
mediate  between  the  Armenians  and  the 
Kemalists."  He  also  addressed  to  the 
League  Council  an  inquiry  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  avenues  by  which  to 
attack  the  problem  of  mediation.  Mean- 
while he  launched  an  inquiry,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Council's  investigation, 
to  gain  light  as  to  how  to  move. 

His  first  decision  was  to  conduct  the 
mediation  through  the  agency  of  a  per- 
sonal representative,  and  he  notified  the 
League  Council  on  Dec.  15  that  he  had 
chosen  Henry  Morgenthau,  former  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  to 
perform  this  task.  In  this  notification, 
he  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  the  Coun- 
cil that  it  had  not  complied  with  the 
President's  request  that  it  advise  him 
"  as  to  the  avenues  through  which  the 
proffer  should  be  conveyed,  and  the  par- 
ties with  whom  his  representative  should 
get  in  contact,"  and  also  that  he  be  given 
"  assurances  that  he  may  count  upon  the 
diplomatic  and  moral  support  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  represented  on  the  Council 
of  the  League." 


These  advices  and  assurances,  how- 
ever, were  not  sent — even  in  answer  to 
a  second  request — for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  the  League  Council,  as  well  as 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  were  them- 
selves quite  at  sea  as  to  how  mediation 
could  be  effected,  now  that  Armenia  had 
"  gone  Red  "  and  was  subject  to  the  un- 
limited control  of  a  de  facto  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, quite  in  sympathy  with  the  de- 
mands of  Mustapha  Kemal  in  the  Turco- 
Armenian  peace  dictated  by  the  triumph- 
ant Nationalists. 

The  first  suggestion  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's further  course  was  contained  in 
a  telegram  sent  by  Lloyd  George  to  Paul 
Hymans,  President  of  the  League  As- 
sembly, on  Jan.  4,  in  which  the  British 
Premier  advised  that  the  President  cable 
his  instructions  on  the  mediation  ques- 
tion directly  to  the  American  High  Com- 
missioner in  Constantinople.  This  course, 
it  was  later  explained,  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  British  representatives  at 
Constantinople  and  Tiflis.  It  was  semi- 
officially stated  in  Washington  on  Jan.  5, 
however,  that  the  President  would  not 
accept  this  suggestion,  but  would  adhere 
to  his  original  plan  of  mediation  through 
a  personal  envoy.  The  departure  of  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  who  had  been  studying  the 
situation  in  Asia  Minor  exhaustively 
during  the  previous  weeks,  was  expected 
as  soon  as,  in  the  President's  opinion,  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  mediate  had  ar- 
rived. 

Georgia  —  Georgia,  which  for  so 
many  months  had  steered  a  perilous 
course  through  the  dangers  of  Trans- 
Caucasus  politics,  and  managed,  by  skill- 
ful manoeuvring,  to  maintain  both  its 
neutrality  and  its  independence,  found  it- 
self in  stormy  waters  after  the  Bolshevist 
seizure  of  Armenia.  The  new  Govern- 
ment at  Erivan  had  sent  to  the  Georgian 
Government  a  demand  that  it  withdraw 
its  forces  from  the  neutral  zone  south  of 
Bortchalo,  which  zone  it  had  provi- 
sionally occupied  following  the  Armenian 
debacle.  Georgia  refused,  declaring  that 
this  occupation  had  taken  place  in  accord 
with  an  agreement  concluded  with  the 
previous  Armenian  Government,  which 
could  not  be  waived. 

The  hostility  between  Georgia  and  the 
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Soviets  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
drastic  measures  adopted  by  the  Geor- 
gian Government  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  December  in  tracking  down  and 
arresting  a  large  number  of  Communist 
agitators  on  its  territory.  The  Bolshe- 
vist regime,  in  retaliation,  arrested  Geor- 
gian representatives  in  Baku  and  Erivan, 
and  cut  off  shipments  of  oil  and  other 
fuel  into  Georgia,  thereby  disorganizing 
the  latter  country's  transportation  sys- 
tem. Other  demands  were  included. 
Georgia,  in  reply,  refused  all  demands, 
declaring  that  a  plot  had  been  discovered 
to  overthrow  the  Georgian  Government. 

Thus  a  critical  situation  arose.  Hither- 
to Lenin  had  opposed  the  subjugation  of 
Georgia,  on  the  ground  that  Batum  rep- 
resented the  only  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world.  The  So- 
viet representative  in  Tiflis,  however,  on 
Dec.  20  received  instructions  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Bolshevist  Government  of 
Baku  in  overthrowing  the  Georgian  Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile,  the  Tenth  Bolshe- 
vist Army  was  concentrated  on  the 
Georgian  frontier,  and  received  orders 
to  march  into  Georgia  and  assist  the 
Georgian  communists  in  carrying  out 
their  project  of  transforming  Georgia 
into  another  Soviet  dependency.  Many 
Of  the  men  in  the  Georgian  Army  were 
said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Soviet, 
and  it  was  reported  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember that  a  whole  army  corps  in 
Batum  had  mutinied,  and  that  other  bat- 
talions were  expected  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. This  situation,  it  was  stated, 
had  been  brought  about  partly  by  the 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Georgian  currency,  by  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  by  general  in- 
dustrial depression. 

The  Georgian  Foreign  Minister,  early 
in  January,  protested  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment against  the  seizure  of  its  oil 
supplies,    the    massing     of     Bolshevist 


troops  upon  its  frontiers,  the  erection 
of  military  works  upon  its  territory, 
and  the  raiding  and  looting  of  its  fron- 
tier population.  It  extended  its  protest 
to  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  Georg- 
ian Cabinet,  with  few  changes,  remained 
in  control.  Meanwhile,  M.  Kandelaki, 
Georgian  Minister  of  Finance,  Commerce 
and  Industry,  completed  a  six  months' 
tour  of  Europe,  during  which  he  had 
concluded  important  agreements  devised 
to  aid  the  struggling  Transcaucasus  na- 
tion in  re-establishing  its  finances  and 
its  industries.  In  circles  conversant  with 
the  situation  it  was  predicted  that 
Georgia  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
Bolshevist  giant  within  a  few  weeks. 
But  this  has  often  been  said,  and  Georgia, 
in  some  way,  has  been  able  to  preserve 
its  independence.  All  evidences  pointed 
to  the  certainty  that  neither  to  Turk 
nor  to  Slav  would  the  doughty  little  re- 
public give  up  its  sovereignty  without 
desperate  resistance. 

According  to  declarations  made  by 
MM.  Renard  and  Dobrowski,  two  French 
officials  who  arrived  in  Paris  on  Dec. 
18,  after  six  months  of  imprisonment  at 
Baku,  the  Bolshevist  Government  in 
Azerbaijan  is  nothing  but  a  fiction.  Dr. 
Nerimanev,  the  so-called  President,  they 
said,  was  nothing  but  a  machine  for  sign- 
ing death  warrants.  They  stated  that 
more  than  8,000  persons  had  been  ex- 
ecuted in  Baku  within  the  past  six 
months.  The  real  head  of  the  State, 
they  said,  was  a  common  sailor  named 
Pankratov,  appointed  High  Commission- 
er and  entrusted  with  supreme  author- 
ity by  Moscow.  Recent  developments 
have  shown  clearly  that  Soviet  Russia 
considers  Azerbaijan  as  a  centre  of  ag- 
gression against  its  enemies  in  this  whole 
region,  not  excluding  Persia,  against 
which  country  troop  concentrations  in 
Azerbaijan  were  reported  in  the  latter 
half,  of  December. 


GENERAL  STRIKE  FAILS  IN  NORWAY 

How  the  "  Community  Aid  "   Defeated   a   Bolshevist   Plot — 
Danish      Sovereigns      Visit      Italy,      France      and      England 

[Period   Ended   Jan.    15,    1921] 


IN  December  the  Norwegian  Community 
Aid,  an  organization  formed  to  ward 
off  strikes,  made  a  show  of  its 
strength  by  thwarting  the  efforts  of  the 
Norwegian  Communists  to  turn  the  rail- 
road workers'  strike  into  a  general 
strike.  Even  with  the  backing  of  Soviet 
gold  from  Moscow,  the  Norwegian  Com- 
munists failed  in  their  purpose. 

The  railroad  strike  began  on  all  the 
State  roads  on  Dec.  1,  ostensibly  for  an 
increase  of  wages;  but  the  Government 
showed  no  unwillingness  to  grant  the 
increase  demanded.  A  proposition  made 
by  a  special  mediation  commission  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  railroad 
personnels,  and  the  strike  decree  was 
approved  by  the  national  labor  organiza- 
tion. It  was  evident  that  the  object  of 
the  strike  was  "political  power  and  con- 
trol of  the  inner  strength  of  the  social 
order,"  according  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Stockholm  Dagblad. 

The  Swedish  press  viewed  the  Nor- 
wegian situation  with  alarm,  as  likely  to 
communicate  itself  to  Sweden,  and  called 
attention  to  the  puzzling  nature  of  the 
struggle.  All  the  bourgeois  elements 
and  conservative  Socialists  in  Norway 
showed  a  remarkable  unity  against  the 
strike  movement,  the  Storthing  reject- 
ing a  proposition  from  the  railroad  per- 
sonnel by  a  vote  of  102  to  21.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  railroad  men  showed 
confidence  in  some  kind  of  support. 

It  was  established  that  the  Commu- 
nists of  Northern  Norway  had  perma- 
nent relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  and 
the  public  was  alarmed  to  find  that  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki  had  sent  gold  to  Nor- 
way for  the  support  of  the  railroad 
workers*  strike.  The  Norwegian  Bolshe- 
vist leaders  made  frequent  journeys  to 
Archangel  and  to  Murmansk,  whence 
they  returned  with  cargoes  of  tracts  for 
propaganda.  Thus,  Richard  Bodin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Norwegian  Communist 
Party    and    editor    of    its    organ,    Fin- 


marken,  landed  at  a  little  northern  port 
on  Sept.  4,  coming  from  Moscow  by  way 
of  Murmansk.  He  had  no  baggage  with 
him,  but  during  the  night  a  freighter 
came  to  shore  and  unloaded  great  pack- 
ages, six  of  which  were  seized  by  cus- 
toms officers.  On  examination  it  was 
found  that  these  packages  contained 
pamphlets  and  Bolshevist  proclamations 
in  Norwegian,  as  well  as  a  large  sum  of 
Russian  gold. 

Enough  strikebreakers  were  furnished 
by  the  Community  Aid  to  run  more  and 
more  trains,  and  the  strike  dragged  on, 
the  communities  keeping  the  upper  hand 
of  the  situation,  to  the  great  dissatis- 
faction of  the  employes.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  the  Railroad  Workers' 
Board  decided  at  a  meeting  not  to  de- 
clare a  general  strike,  but  to  appeal  to 
the  central  labor  organization,  which 
consists  of  thirty-five  boards.  This  de- 
cision was  taken  as  strong  evidence  that 
the  organizers  of  the  strike  were  losing 
ground. 

It  was  reported  on  Jan.  4  that  Norwe- 
gian export  trade  was  recuperating  from 
the  stagnation  of  1918-19.  Official  Nor- 
wegian statistics  for  the  period  from 
January  to  July,  1920,  showed  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  double  the  exports 
for  the  same  period  in  1919.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  co-operating  in  every  pos- 
sible way  with  the  industrial  leaders  to 
develop  the  export  industries  within  the 
country,  and  to  obtain  markets  for  their 
products  throughout  the  world.  State 
guarantees  were  given  from  time  to  time 
to  obtain  the  sale  of  fish  products  on 
credit,  especially  to  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Imports  were  reported  as 
decreasing  in  proportion  as  exports  in- 
creased, and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  re- 
cede to  the  level  of  ante  bellum  quanti- 
ties. This  was  considered  as  insuring 
an  improvement  in  the  value  of  the 
krone.  Owing  to  the  favorable  exchange 
and  the  energetic  efforts  of  Norwegian 
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exporters  to  regain  the  American  mar- 
ket, the  United  States  has  imported  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Norwegian  prod- 
ucts, especially  paper  pulp,  fish  products 
and  chemicals. 

The  Government  submitted  to  the 
Storthing  in  December  a  bill  authorizing 
it  to  seek  a  loan  abroad  of  50,000,000 
kroner  (about  $11,135,000)  to  complete 
municipal  electric  works  that  were  under 
construction.  These  works  were  essen- 
tial to  the  country's  prosperity,  but  the 
municipalities  undertaking  them  were 
unable  to  carry  them  out  for  lack  of 
means. 

SWEDEN— At  the  distribution  of  the 
Nobel  prizes  in  Stockholm,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  the  President  of 
the  Nobel  Institute  delivered  an  address 
on  the  awards.  In  the  twenty  years 
since  the  founding  of  the  Nobel  Institute, 
prizes  had  been  given  to  101  persons 
notable  in  scienceand  letters.  Of  these 
twenty-three  were  Germans,  twenty 
French,  nine  English,  one  a  Scotchman, 
one  a  native  of  India,  eight  Swiss,  six 
Americans,  six  Swedes,  four  Danes  and 
four  Dutch.  Belgium,  Norway,  Russia, 
Spain,  Italy  and  Poland  have  also  had 
prize  winners.  The  money  value  of  the 
prizes  had  varied  from  131,000  to  150,000 
kroner  (nearly  $38,535  to  $44,115),  ac- 
cording to  the  revenue  of  the  fund  after 
deducting  administrative  expenses  and 
allowing  for  fluctuations  in  exchange, 
and  a  little  over  10,000,000  kroner 
(nearly  $2,941,705)  had  been  distributed. 

DENMARK  —  The  visit,  beginning 
early  in  December,  of  King  Christian  X. 
and  Queen  Alexandrine  of  Denmark  and 
the  King's  niece,  Princess  Margaret,  to 
France,  Italy  and  England,  was  a  notable 
event.  Princess  Margaret,  according  to 
London  dispatches,  is  Queen  Alexandra's 
choice  for  the  bride  of  her  grandson,  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

While  the  royal  party  were  in  Paris, 
President  and  Mme.  Millerand  gave  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  Danish  sovereigns, 
at  which  Government  officials  and"  for- 
eign Ambassadors  were  guests.  King 
Christian  forwarded  to  Marshal  Foch  a 
check  for  100,000  francs  for  the  aid  of 
soldiers  mutilated  in  the  war.     He  made 


M.  Millerand  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Elephant,  conferred  on  Marshal  Foch 
the  grand  diamond  cross  of  the  Order 
of  the  Dannebrog,  and  other  honors  on 
leading  French  officials.  The  King  also 
visited,  in  company  with  Marshal  Petain 
and  a  party  of  officials,  the  battlefields 
of  Verdun  and  Rheims  and  the  "trench 
of  the  bayonets,"  and  placed  an  olive 
wreath  at  the  military  cemetery.  M. 
Bernhoft,  the  Danish  Minister  to  France, 
gave  a  dinner  to  his  sovereigns,  and  to 
President  and  Mme.  Millerand  and  all 
the  chief  members  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment on  Dec.  13,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Danish  sovereigns  took  their  de- 
parture for  Rome  amid  great  ceremony. 

In  Rome  they  were  received  at  the  sta- 
tion by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy, 
Premier  Giolitti  and  the  Ministers,  and 
civil  and  military  officials.  Troops  of 
the  garrison  escorted  the  royal  guests  to 
the  Quirinal  amid  popular  acclamation. 
In  the  afternoon  the  King  visited  the 
Parthenon  and  placed  wreaths  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Kings  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Humbert.  In  the  evening  the  Danish 
sovereigns  were  entertained  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy  at  a  gala  dinner. 

Their  visit  to  England  began  with  the 
celebration  of  Queen  Alexandra's  seven- 
ty-sixth birthday. 

Denmark  on  Christmas  Day  made  a 
payment  of  65,000,000  gold  marks  ($15,- 
470,000),  to  the  Reparations  Commission 
in  fulfillment  of  the  Versailles  treaty 
conditions  of  the  annexation  of  Slesvig. 
This  payment  represented  Slesvig's  share 
of  the  German  and  Prussian  debt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War,  her  part  of 
the  Prussian  State  debt,  and  the  value  of 
German  public  property  taken  over  by 
Denmark.  The  whole  sum  was  credited 
to  Germany  as  part  of  her  war  indem- 
nity. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington 
recently  issued  m  proclamation  granting 
to  authors  who  are  subjects  of  Denmark 
the  protection  of  the  American  copyright 
law  of  March  4,  1909,  and  the  acts 
amendatory  thereof.  The  proclamation 
went  into  effect  when  it  was  signed  by 
President  Wilson.  It  does  not  afford 
protection  to  works   republished   in  the 
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United  States  since  Aug.  1,  1914.  Simi- 
lar rights  were  granted  to  American 
authors  in  Denmark,  including  works 
which  are  reproductions  by  mechanical 
instruments  and  cinematographic  repre- 
sentation. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  Iceland 
has  been  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
co-operative    movement    which    started 


among  the  farmers  in  1880.  Half  of  the 
90,000  inhabitants  of  Iceland  are  now 
members  of  one  or  another  of  twenty- 
five  co-operative  societies,  each  of  which 
has  a  membership  of  from  2,000  to  3,000. 
All  these  organizations  are  federated 
into  one  general  wholesale  society  at 
Reykjavik,  with  representatives  at  Co- 
penhagen and  New  York. 


HOLLAND'S  DIPLOMATIC  PROBLEMS 


[Period   Ended   Jan.    15,    1921] 


FOLLOWING  the  example  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  Holland  is 
about  to  send  a  Minister  to  the  Vatican, 
a  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  pur- 
pose having  passed  the  second  chamber 
on  Dec.  23,  after  an  acrimonious  debate. 
The  Socialists  and  radicals  accused  the 
Government  of  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Catholics.  Relations  with  the  Vati- 
can were  interrupted  in  1907,  when  the 
Dutch  Foreign  Minister  neglected  to  in- 
vite the  Pope  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  second  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague. 

On  the  other  hand,  Holland  has  broken 
off  relations  with  Jugoslavia,  recalling 
her  Minister  from  Belgrade  and  dismiss- 
ing the  Serbian  Charge  d'Affaires  at 
The  Hague.  The  trouble  began  in  1914, 
when  the  Dutch  Consul  at  Belgrade,  who 
was  an  Austrian  subject,  was  arrested 
withohut  warning  to  Holland.  Efforts  t« 
settle  the  dispute  amicably  had  been 
"  flippantly  treated "  by  the  Jugoslavs 
and  resulted  in  "  a  long  series  of  in- 
sults," according  to  the  Dutch  Foreign 
Office.  There  was  a  violent  debate  in 
the  chamber  over  the  incident,  the  Social 
Democrats  charging  that  the  details  had 
been  kept  secret  for  six  years.  Finally 
it  was  discovered  that  Jugloslavia  in- 
tends to  do  away  with  her  legation  to 
Holland  for  reasons  of  economy. 

The  approach  of  New  Year's  Day  was 
the  occasion  of  another  diplomatic  flutter 
at  The  Hague,  where  both  German  and 
allied  representatives  had  been  stationed 
throughout  the  war.  During  the  conflict 
the  Dutch  Court  received  the  diplomats 
in     congenial     groups,    but    after    the 


armistice  Baron  Posen,  the  German 
Minister,  claimed  the  right  as  senior  in 
the  corps  to  receive  the  first  visits  from 
the  allied  representatives.  The  latter  held 
that  the  Germans,  as  the  defeated  party, 
should  make  the  first  advances.  The 
point  of  etiquette  was  discussed  for  more 
than  a  year  until  finally  Mme.  Van 
Karnebeek,  wife  of  the  Foreign  Minister, 
gave  a  tea  party  on  Dec.  30,  at  which 
the  Allies  and  Germans  shook  hands  for 
the  first  time.  Visits  to  the  German 
Minister  started  next  day,  most  of  the 
diplomats  merely  leaving  cards,  but  the 
Belgian  Minister,  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
made  a  brief  call.  The  American 
Legation  took  no  part  in  the  controversy 
or  the  subsequent  visits. 

On  Jan.  1  increased  revenue  taxes  of 
150  per  cent,  on  spirits  and  100  per  cent, 
on  beer  went  into  effect  in  Holland.  The 
former  tax  amounted  to  approximately 
1.50  guilders  a  litre  on  gin  manufactured 
in  Holland  and  3.50  a  litre  on  imported 
whisky  and  cognac.  The  effect,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  drys,"  will  be  to  make  spirits 
practically  prohibitive  for  the  poor.  The 
difference  between  the  Dutch  system  and 
that  in  the  United  States  is  that  the 
State  in  Holland  will  get  a  large  revenue, 
while  in  this  country  the  profits  on 
dearer  liquor  go  to  bootleggers  and 
blackmailers. 

To  reduce  expenditure  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment has  resolved  to  suppress  the 
garrisons  of  sixteen  towns.  The  Social- 
ists urged  the  suppression  of  all  for- 
tresses, including  Flushing.  The  War 
Minister  insisted  on  retaining  a  small 
military  nucleus  until  the  League  of  Na- 
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tions  has  asserted  itself,  while  reducing 
expenses  as  much  as  possible.  The  Cham- 
ber supported  his  views  by  46  to  28. 

Regarding  trade  with  Russia,  the 
Dutch  Foreign  Office  will  place  no  re- 
strictions on  business  transactions  be- 
tween merchants  of  Holland  and  Soviet 
Russia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not 
assume  any  responsibility  for  any  such 
arrangements.  The  Soviet  Government 
is  making  efforts  to  reach  a  commercial 
agreement  with  Holland  and  Leonid 
Krassin,  Bolshevist  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  is  seeking  to  visit  the 
country,  but  it  was  stated  at  The  Hague 
that  he  would  not  be  admitted. 

Counterfeit  American  consular  fee 
stamps  have  been  discovered  in  Holland 
with  forged  signatures  of  Consuls  prov- 
ing a  widespread  conspiracy  to  smuggle 
undesirable  persons  into  the  United 
States.  The  Dutch  ports  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  Bolsheviki  as  the  gateway 
to  America,  but  they  are  carefully 
watched,  and  hundreds  have  been  turned 
back.  To  offset  the  Russian  Red 
menace  in  Holland  a  new  Socialist  In- 
ternational,   which    leans    more    to    the 


Left  than  the  Second,  but  is  not  as  radi- 
cal as  the  Third,  is  proposed,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Labor,  by  Pieter  J.  Troelstra,  the 
Dutch  Socialist  leader,  who  announces  its 
purpose  as  the  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry. 

Holland  has  refused  the  extradition  to 
Belgium  of  Professor  de  Vreeze,  for- 
merly librarian  of  Ghent  University,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  Flemish  Separatist 
movement  under  German  auspices.  The 
Dutch  Government  has  agreed  to  coil- 
tribute  a  share  to  the  military  force  to 
be  sent  by  the  League  of  Nations  to 
Vilna  for  the  Polish-Lithuanian  plebi- 
scite, on  condition  that  the  Parliament 
consented.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
granting  a  concession  in  the  great 
Djamba  oil  fields  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  Batavia  Oil 
Company,  the  Government  sharing 
largely  in  the  profits  and  having  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Brit- 
ish and  American  interests  fear  they  will 
be  shut  out  if  the  bill  becomes  law;  the 
East  Indian  Parliament,  at  last  accounts, 
was  about  to  demand  a  referendum  vote 
before  consenting  to  the  measure. 


RAPID  RECOVERY  OF  BELGIUM 


[Period   Ended   Jan.    15,    1921] 


OF  all  the  warring  countries  in  Europe 
none  has  returned  to  the  pre-war  ac- 
tivities in  a  measure  comparable  with 
Belgium.  The  American  Consul  General 
at  Brussels  predicts  that  within  the  next 
six  months  all  pre-war  industries,  except- 
ing steel  plants,  will  have  attained, 
where  they  do  not  already  exceed,  their 
former  production.  The  big  steel  mills  at 
Liege  and  other  centr.es  are  working  at 
75  per  cent,  of  their  normal  output,  and 
the  coal  mines  at  Mons  and  Charleroi  are 
producing  more  than  they  did  before  the 
war.  Linen  mills  and  glassware  factories 
are  busy,  and  the  labor  situation  is  more 
settled  than  in  England,  France  or  Ger- 
many. 

The  result  of  the  recent  Labor  Party 
congress  in  Belgium  has  been  even  more 
pronounced   than    that    m    France.     The 


majority  of  the  Socialist  Party  repudi- 
ated the  third,  or  Moscow,  International 
by  448,000  votes  against  91,000,  with 
37,000  abstaining  from  voting.  That  is, 
77  per  cent,  of  the  party  adhere  to  con- 
stitutional methods. 

The  universities  are  again  filled  with 
students  and  the  Germans  have  begun  to 
return  books  stolen  from  Louvain.  One 
carload  has  arrived  and  shipments  are 
expected  monthly.  The  Belgian  Cabinet 
on  Dec.  28  tentatively  decided  to  re- 
nounce the  right  to  confiscate  German 
property  in  .  Belgium,  as  provided  in 
Annex  2  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Great  Britain  last 
October. 

Baron  Coppee  and  his  son,  reputed  to 
be  among  the  wealthiest  coal  magnates 
in  Belgium,  were  arrested  some  months 
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ago,  charged  with  aiding  the  Germans 
during  the  occupation  by  turning  over  to 
them  coal  and  by-products.  They  were 
released  in  December  on  bail  of  1,000,000 
francs  each  on  the  sensational  evidence 
Of  Count  de  Brocqueville,  member  of  the 
Belgian  Government  duvmg  its  stay  at 
Havre.  The  Count  testified  that  he  had 
given  .Baron  Coppee  permission  to  work 
the  mines  during  the  German  occupation, 
the  coal  to*  be  used  for  the  Belgian 
civilian  population.  He  further  admitted 
that  he  had  given  the  Coppees  permis- 
rion  to  sell  their  by-products,  such  as 
benzol  and  other  substances  used  in  ex- 
plosives, to  the  Germans,  as  he  thought 
they  had  so  much  of  these  anyway  that 
a  little  more  could  do  no  harm.  By  this, 
of  course,  the  Germans  prfited. 

The  Red  Star  Line,  which  has  acted  as 


agent  for  the  Belgian  Royal  Steamship 
Company,  early  in  the  year  announced 
that  on  Jan.  15  the  arrangement  would 
be  discontinued  and  all  the  Belgian  Com- 
pany's freighters  plying  between  Amer- 
ican ports  and  Antwerp  would  be  handled 
directly.  On  the  date  named  the  Eglan- 
tier  was  to  make  its  first  trip  from  New 
York  under  the  new  regime,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  vessels  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

An  international  patent  bureau  is  to 
be  established  at  Brussels  under  a  con- 
vention signed  on  Nov.  15  by  France, 
Belgium,  Brazil  and  nine  other  countries. 
The  object  is  to  aid  inventors  in  pro- 
tecting their  rights  abroad,  and  may  lead 
ultimately  to  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national patent,  valid  in  all  countries 
signing  the  convention. 


SECRETARY  COLBY'S  MISSION 
TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Friendly  Relations  Strengthened — Brazil's  Financial  Troubles — 
New  Government  in  Chile — Disastrous  Earthquake  in  the  Andes 

[Period    Ended    Jan.    15,    1021] 


BAINBRIDGE  COLBY,  Secretary  of 
State,     has     successfully     accom- 
plished his  mission  to  South  Amer- 
ica.    Its  purpose  was  diplomatic  as  well 
as  social,  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations    between    States    may    be    re- 
garded as  the  highest  form  of  diplomacy. 
Mr.  Colby's  objects  were  best  expressed 
in   his   own   words   in   an   interview   on 
board  the  battleship  Florida  when  near- 
ing  the  coast  of  Brazil,  when  he  said: 
I  am  primarily  commissioned   to  repre- 
sent   President    Wilson    in    returning-   the 
visits  of  President  Pessoa  of  Brazil  and 
President  Brum  of  Uruguay  to  the  United 
States.      My  visit   is,    of   course,   official, 
and    yet    is    strictly    friendly    and    social. 
Both  parts  of  our  continent  are  conscious 
of    the    similarity    of    their    political    and 
social  aims,   and  each  is  working  toward 
the   realization   of  those   aims  under   dis- 
similar and,    in   many   instances,    entirely 
distinct  conditions.    To  deepen  our  under- 
standing  of   each    other   must   always   be 
the     aim     of     enlightened     policies.      The 
friendship  between  our  countries  has  been 


developing  more  than  a  century,  and  is 
acquiring  every  day  a  firmer  foundation 
and  a  deepening  mutual  respect.  I  shall 
be  very  happy  and  contented  if  my  short 
calls  at  the  capitals  of  Brazil,  Uruguay 
and  Argentina  serve  pleasantly  to  em- 
phasize the  respect  and  cordial  good  will 
which  is  felt  toward  those  Governments 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Florida  put  in  at  Bridgetown, 
Barbados,  for  coal  on  Dec.  9,  giving  Mr. 
Colby  opportunity  to  take  a  trip  around 
the  island  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  Charles  O'Brien.  He  arrived 
at  Rio  Janeiro  on  Dec.  21.  President 
Pessoa  gave  a  banquet  in  the  evening  for 
Secretary  Colby  and  his  fellow  travel- 
lers, General  Cronkhite  and  Admiral 
Bassett.  President  Pessoa  referred  feel- 
ingly to  the  great  services  to  humanity 
rendered  by  President  Wilson.  Mr. 
Colby  in  his  reply,  speaking  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  South  America, 
said:  "  We  want  no  gains,  we  covet  no 
prizes,  which  are  the  rewards  of  craft 
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or  oppression."  Mr.  Colby  was  formally 
received  by  the  Brazilian  congress  next 
day,  and  in  a  speech  of  welcome  Senator 
Alfredo  Ellis  took  occasion  to  praise  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  by  which  "  the  Amer- 
ican government  became  the  champion 
of  liberty  throughout  the  New  World." 
A  reception  was  given  aboard  the  Flor- 
ida on  Dec.  24,  and  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
the  vessel  steamed  out  for  Montevideo. 

Arriving  at  the  Uruguayan  capital  on 
Dec.  28,  an  even  more  enthusiastic  re- 
ception awaited  Secretary  Colby's  party. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  A/fairs  and 
President  Brum  gave  dinners  for  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  was  a  ten- 
dency to  resent  any  assumed  superiority 
of  the  United  States  as  a  protector. 
This  sentiment  ran  through  every  ad- 
dress of  welcome  heard,  as  President 
Brum  expressed  it,  Uruguay  believes  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  she  wants  it 
to  be  for  reciprocal  protection  and  is 
willing  to  do  her  full  share  in  enforce- 
ment of  the  doctrine.  The  Montevideo 
Municipal  Council  presented  Mr.  Colby 
with  a  Uruguayan  flag,  and  he  left  the 
city  on  the  night  of  Dec.  31  aboard  the 
Argentine  cruiser  Libertad  for  Buenos 
Aires,  180  miles  away  up  the  La  Plata, 
which  is  fifty-seven  miles  broad  at 
Montevideo. 

At  Buenos  Aires,  where  Secretary 
Colby  arrived  on  New  Year's  Day,  there 
was  an  absence  of  popular  enthusiasm 
in  decided  contrast  to  his  reception  in 
Uruguay.  Several  reasons  are  adduced 
for  this:  resentment  at  the  unsolicited 
protection  provided  by  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, a  feeling  of  distrust  caused  by 
America's  occupation  of  several  repub- 
lics, the  passage  of  the  Fordney  Tariff 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  it  is  declared  will  almost  prohibit 
the  importation  of  Argentine  products, 
and  the  enmity  of  the  German  element. 
President  Irigoyen  received  Mr.  Colby 
very  cordially,  however,  and  gave  a  din- 
ner for  him  at  Government  House. 

Answering  questions  by  the  Epoca  re- 
garding Argentina's  withdrawal  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  Mr.  Colby  said 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  ac- 
cept Argentina's  action,  whether  it  coin- 
cided with  American  opinion  or  not;  re- 


garding the  Colombian  treaty  he  said 
action  by  the  United  States  would  repre- 
sent frank  efforts  to  assuage  the  feel- 
ings of  Colombia  on  account  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Panama  Canal;  regarding 
the  Fordney  tariff  he  said  it  was  quite 
possible  the  bill  would  not  pass  the 
Senate. 

Secretary  Colby  left  Buenos  Aires  on 
Jan.  3  aboard  a  Uruguayan  cruiser, 
transferring  to  the  Florida  in  Uru- 
guayan waters  for  return  to  the  United 
States.  During  his  stay  he  conveyed  an 
invitation  from  President  Wilson  for 
President  Irigoyen  to  visit  Washington. 

During  his  trip  Mr.  Colby  heard  ref- 
erences to  mutterings  against  the  United 
States  and  doubts  of  its  sincerity.  These 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
preceded  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  Montevideo 
by  Dr.  Federico  Henriquez  Carbajal, 
formerly  President  of  Santo  Domingo, 
and  his  nephew,  Max  Henriquez  Urena, 
an  author,  on  a  mission  of  propaganda 
charging  the  United  States  with  atroci- 
ties in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  and  try- 
ing to  persuade  South  America  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  islanders. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

ARGENTINA— Senator  Penrose's  with- 
drawal of  opposition  to  the  Fordney 
Tariff  bill  has  caused  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions in  Buenos  Aires,  where  a  tariff 
war  is  predicted.  The  Argentine  Con- 
federation of  Commerce,  Industry  and 
Production  urges  the  Government  to  take 
reprisals  against  products  from  the 
United  States  imported  by  Argentina  if 
the  bill  becomes  a  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  trade  with  Europe  is  increasing. 
The  first  big  German  steamer  to  leave 
Hamburg  for  Buenos  Aires  sailed  on 
Dec.  31.    She  is  named  the  Argentina. 

A  force  of  350  bandits  was  reported 
on  Jan.  8  to  be  in  virtual  control  of 
Santa  Cruz,  the  southernmost  territory 
of  Argentina  on  the  mainland,  and  one 
of  the  great  wool  growing  regions.  The 
police  have  been  overpowered,  some  of 
the  leading  men  kidnapped  and  several 
persons  killed  or  wounded.  The  move- 
ment started  in  a  strike  of  ranch 
workers,  and  is  alleged  to  have  changed 
to     outlaw     rule.     Another     disturbing 
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situation  has  been  created  in  the  great 
grain  producing  provinces  of  Central 
Argentina  by  the  rapid  spread  of  a  strike 
of  agricultural  laborers.  At  the  same 
time  the  Argentine  provinces  are  trying 
to  form  a  combination  against  Buenos 
Aires,  and  some  politicians  talk  of  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Governors  to 
unite  the  northern  provinces  against 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  coastal  districts. 

A  disastrous  earthquake  occurred  on 
Dec.  17  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
Mountains,  in  Northern  Argentina.  It 
was  the  most  serious  since  1869;  there 
was  great  loss  of  life,  150  bodies  being 
recovered  the  next  day  from  Tresporte- 
nas,  Costa  de  Aranjo,  La  Valle  and  La 
Central,  where  not  a  single  house  was 
left  standing.  More  than  30,000  persons 
inhabit  little  villages  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes  in  this  region.  Large 
mountains  in  the  Andes  range  suddenly 
sank  160  feet,  and  rivers  disappeared. 
Two  volcanoes,  Villarica  and  Llaima, 
burst  into  eruption.  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
which  is  due  east  and  about  140  miles 
away,  was  also  shaken.  Minor  earth- 
quakes followed,  and  on  Jan.  3  there  was 
another  violent  shock,  lasting  five  sec- 
onds; in  this,  however,  there  were  no 
casualties  because  the  people  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  living  out  of  doors. 

BRAZIL — Brazilian  rubber  continues 
to  feel  the  strong  competition  of  the  cul- 
tivated Far  Eastern  product,  and  it  now 
occupies  seventh  place,  instead  of  sec- 
ond, as  in  1913.  The  business  situation 
is  reported  growing  worse,  with  failures 
increasing.  A  proposal  that  a  morato- 
rium be  established  for  four  months  was 
rejected  at  a  meeting  of  business  men 
on  Dec.  21. 

The  largest  manganese  mine  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  about  300  miles 
west  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  known  as  the 
Morro  da  Mina  properties,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  Jan.  8,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  $4,000,000.  Judge  Gary,  Chairman 
of  the  board,  said  the  company  was  very 
much  pleased  §  at  the  purchase,  as  it 
makes  the  corporation  independent  con- 
cerning manganese  ore,  which  is  an  es- 


sential in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel. 

Questions  concerning  the  ownership  of 
German  vessels  interned  in  Brazil  were 
finally  settled  on  Jan.  8.  Brazil  is  de- 
clared owner,  and  their  value  will  be 
settled  according  to  the  market  price  for 
tonnage  when  the  ships  are  placed  on 
sale.  This  will  be  credited  against  Ger- 
many's debt  to  Brazil,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  the  ships  and 
the  amount  owed  to  Brazil  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Reparations  Commission. 

Brazil  has  opened  a  new  credit  for 
Belgium  of  $14,250,000,  and  has  decided 
to  buy  buildings  abroad  for  Brazilian 
embassies  and  legations. 

BOLIVIA— The  Bolivian  National  As- 
sembly on  Jan.  1  elected  Fernandez 
Alonso  as  President  of  the  republic. 

CHILE — Don  Arturo  Alessandri  was 
inaugurated  President  of  Chile  on  Dec. 
23.  He  was  candidate  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  was  elected  after  a  contest 
so  close  that  it  was  referred  to  a  Court 
of  Honor,  which  decided  he  had  won  by 
177  electoral  votes  to  176.  The  details 
were  related  in  Current  History  for 
October  and  November.  Congratulatory 
telegrams  were  exchanged,  with  President 
Wilson,  and  the  following  Cabinet  was 
announced : 

Interior— Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda. 

Foreign  Relations — Jorge  Matto. 

Justice— Armando  Jaramillo. 

Finance— Daniel  Martner. 

War— Carlos  Silva  Cruz. 

Public  Works— Zenon  Torrealba. 

The  Cabinet  is  a  body  of  able  men. 
Senor  Cerda,  who  is  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  equivalent  to  the  Chilean  Pre- 
miership, is  President  of  the  Radical 
Party  and  a  leader  in  the  movement  for 
popular  education.  Senor  Torrealba  was 
a  workman,  the  first  of  his  type  elected 
to  the  Senate.  He  has  won  recognition 
as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  practical  and 
technical  ability.  Carlos  Silva  Cruz,  the 
Minister  of  War,  is  a  brilliant  writer  and 
has  been  Director  of  the  National 
Library. 

Many  reforms  are  expected  to  be  in- 
troduced by  President  Alessandri,  such 
as  a  central  bank  to  facilitate  the  con- 
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version  of  paper  money  into  gold,  greater 
autonomy  for  the  provinces,  and  legisla- 
tion to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  The  Chilean  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  urging  the  enactment 
of  a  bone  dry  law  in  a  petition  vigor- 
ously assailing  alcoholism.  The  long- 
shoremen have  already  agreed  not  to  un- 
load alcoholic  beverages  at  any  port  in 
tho  country. 

The  Chilean  Congress  authorized  a 
loan  of  £5,000,000  for  railroad  construc- 
tion, which  bankers  believe  may  be  made 
a  joint  offering  in  London  and  New 
York. 

PARAGUAY— The  Itororo,  the  first 
ship  to  appear  in  New  York  Harbor  fly- 
ing the  Paraguayan  flag,  sailed  for 
Asuncion,     inaugurating     direct     trade 


with  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  river  country  in  the  in- 
terior of  South  America.  She  draws, 
when  laden,  only  nine  feet,  so  she  can 
slip  over  the  shoals,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  refrigerator  plant  for  the  shipment  of 
beef.  A  sister  ship,  the  Aguidaban,  is 
expected  to  sail  later. 

PERU — Frank  Crone,  former  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  in  the  Philippines, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Peru,  and  F.  B.  Spaulding, 
former  head  of  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  is 
going  there  as  Director  of  School  Li- 
braries and  Museums.  American  naval 
officers  are  already  directing  the  Peru- 
vian naval  reorganization  and  the  Naval 
Academy, 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICAN  LABOR 

Meeting    of    the    Pan-American    Federaton    of    Labor — Danger    of 
Undesirable   Immigration   Through    Mexico — Scholarship    Exchange 


THE  Pan-American  Federation  of  La- 
bor met  in  Mexico  City  on  Jan.  10 
to  foster  good  relations  among  laborers 
of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  South 
and  Central  America.  It  was  the  third 
conference  of  its  kind,  the  first  having 
been  held  in  Laredo,  Texas,  in  Novem- 
ber, 19.8,  and  the  second  in  New  York  in 
July,  1919.  Delegates  from  sixteen  South 
and  Central  American  republics  and 
representatives  from  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  attended. 

Samuel  Gompers  presided  at  the  ses- 
sions and  condemned  radical  agitation. 
The  radicals  daily  flooded  the  meetings 
with  Soviet  and  communist  literature, 
much  of  which  was  largely  an  attack  on 
Gompers  himself. 

With  gigantic  Mexican  "  colonization  " 
schemes  proposed  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Austria  and  Russia,  it  is  said  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  keep  a  closer 
watch  than  ever  on  the  Mexican- border 
to  bar  out  undesirables.  So  far  as  genu- 
ine Mexican  emigration  is  concerned,  the 
United  States  has  little  to  fear;  it  is  al- 
most  wholly   confined    to    cheap    labor, 


which  moves  across  the  border  for  Amer- 
ican harvests  and  back  into  Mexico  to 
spend  the  money  earned.  European  la- 
borers, however,  cannot  compete  with 
Mexicans.  When  they  emigrate  to  Mex- 
ico they  must  sooner  or  later  starve  or 
move  on,  and  with  the  United  States 
paying  the  highest  wages  in  the  world, 
the  attraction  here  is  irresistible.  Thus 
there  may  be  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  many  foreigners  who  hate  the 
American  Government  and  desire  its 
overthrow. 

Twenty  colleges  in  the  United  States 
and  seven  colleges  and  high  schools  in 
Mexico  have  arranged  for  an  exchange 
of  scholarships,  and  are  now  considering 
an  exchange  of  lecturing  professors. 
This  is  being  arranged  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  also  hopes 
to  place  Mexican  boys  with  American 
firms.  The  idea  is  to  increase  in  Mexico 
j  a  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  of 
American  business  methods  and  social 
life,  which  will  naturally  create  a  more 
friendly  feeling. 

Holland  and  Germany  were  additional 
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States  recognizing  Mexico  in  December, 
but  France,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  held  aloof.  Presumably 
this  question  will  be  left  for  the  Harding 
Administration ;  likewise  the  oil  question, 
in  which  little  progress  has  been  made 
toward  a  settlement. 

The  serious  decline  in  the  price  of  sil- 
ver has  forced  the  closing  of  one-third  of 
the  Mexican  silver  and  copper  mines. 
To  prevent  complete  paralysis  of  the  in- 
dustry, with  the  throwing  out  of  work 
of  500,000  men,  the  Cabinet  on  Dec.  19 
decided  to  grant  free  exportation  of  sil- 
ver" and  free  importation  of  materials 
used  in  mining  silver  and  copper.  The 
Government  is  buying  all  the  silver  of- 
fered at  the  mint,  but  that  is  very  little, 


as  the  mining  companies  prefer  to  hold 
the  metal,  expecting  a  rise  in  value. 

Fair  proof  of  more  settled  conditions 
in  Mexico  is  that  she  has  agreed  to  pay 
$486,000  for  468  American  and  Cana- 
dian railway  cars  lost,  in  successive  rev- 
olutions in  Mexico,  and  has  already  paid 
one  of  four  instalments  on  that  sum. 
Future  interchange  of  traffic  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  American  rate 
of  $1  a  car  per  day.  This  settlement 
was  concluded  the  last  week  in  Decem- 
ber, and  on  Jan.  1  a  through  Pullman 
passenger  car  service  was  inaugurated 
from  Houston,  Texas,  to  Mexico  City. 
On  Feb.  1  a  Pullman  service  will  be 
started  from  Houston  to  Tampico  via 
r.latamoras. 


CUBA,  HAITI,  SANTO  DOMINGO 

General    Crowder's    Mission    of    Observation — Navy's     Report    on     Haiti 
Exonerates  the  Marines — End  of  American  Rule  Ordered  in  Santo  Domingo 


UNDER  the  Cuban  election  law  the 
successful  Presidential  candidate 
must  be  declared  elected  forty  days  after 
the  balloting.  Although  Dr.  Alfredo 
Zayas,  candidate  of  a  political  coalition, 
got  a  majority  over  General  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez,  the  liberal  candidate,  at  .the  elec- 
tion on  Nov.  1,  the  result  has  not  yet 
been  promulgated.  The  supporters  of 
General  Gomez  charge  that  the  result 
was  obtained  by  intimidation,  fraud  at 
the  polls  and  suppression  of  returns.  A 
long  list  of  crimes,  including  several 
murders,  has  been  published,  for  which 
President  Menocal's  Administration  is 
accused  of  responsibility  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  election  of  Zayas.  By-elections 
can  be  held  when  authorized,  and  afford 
an  opportunity  to  correct  injustices  to  a 
party  defeated  on  the  face  of  the  returns. 
The  Cuban  Liberal  Party  sent  represen- 
tatives to  Washington  to  demand  that 
the  State  Department  supervise  the 
forthcoming  by-elections.  The  Liberals 
allege  that  General  Menocal  cannot  be 
trusted. 

President  Wilson,  thus  appealed  to,  on 
New  Year's  Day  sent  Major  Gen.  Enoch 


BRIG.    GEN.    ENOCH   H.    CROWDER 

Special  United  States  Commissioner  sent  io 

investigate  the  critical  situation  in  Cuha 
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CUBA,  HAITI,  SANTO  DOMINGO 


Crowder  to  Cuba  to  confer  witn  Presi- 
dent Menocal  and  others  on  the  political 
and  financial  situation.  He  is  author  of 
the  law  under  which  the  recent  election 
was  held,  which  makes  fraud  very  dif- 
ficult after  ballots  are  cast,  but  cannot 
prevent  voters'  being  kept  away  from 
the  polls.  It  was  understood  that  Gen- 
eral Crowder  had  been  entrusted  with 
very  broad  powers. 

General  Crowder  arrived  at  Havana  on 
the  cruiser  Minnesota,  Jan.  6,  and  held 
conferences  with  all  parties  for  several 
days,  but  had  made  no  statement  of  his 
conclusions  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press. 

Regarding  the  financial  issue,  Presi- 
dent Menocal  again  extended  the  mora- 
torium to  Feb.  1.  Various  plans  of  re- 
lief have  been  suggested,  such  as  a  loan 
by  the  United  States  or  an  issue  of  bonds 
by  the  Cuban  Government.  Albert  Rath- 
bone  of  New  York,  formerly  a  Treasury 
Department  official,  who  was  sent  to 
Cuba  as.  financial  adviser,  suggests  that 
a  loan  of  $50,000,000  would  put  Cuba  on 
its  feet.  But  the  plans  proposed  require 
legislation  by  the  Cuban  Chamber,  and 
most  of  the  rival  parties  refuse  to  take 
their  seats;  thus  the  quorum  is  broken, 
making  legislation  impossible. 

Plans  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  to  outwit  the  United  States 
Government  by  connecting  up  its  South 
American  line  in  Cuba  instead  of.  on  the 
Florida  coast  were  brought  to  naught  by 
the  Cuban  Government,  which  denied  a 
landing  place  there,  too.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  Department  has  given 
permission  for  the  landing  of  submarine 
cables  from  Havana  at  Key  West  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  telephone  connection 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
which,  it  is  expected  will  be  a  fact  by 
Spring. 

Haiti — The  naval  court  of  inquiry  which 
investigated  the  conduct  of  marines  in 
Haiti  on  Dec.  18  reported  to  Secretary 
Daniels  that  there  "had  been  no  proper 
grounds  for  the  statement  by  Brig.  Gen. 
George  Barnett,  former  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  that  the  American  Oc- 


cupation forces  had  been  guilty  of  "  prac- 
tically indiscriminate  killing "  of  Hai- 
tians. The  court,  presided  over  by  Rear 
Admiral  Henry  TV  Mayo,  found  that 
General  Barnett's  charges  were  "  ill  con- 
sidered, regrettable  and  thoroughly  un- 
warranted reflections  "  on  the  work  of 
the  Marine  Corps  in  Haiti,  adding  that 
the  corps  had  performed  a  difficult,  dan- 
gerous and  delicate  duty  in  a  way  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation. 

James  Weldon  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  called  the  report  absurd 
on  its  face  and  said  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  naval  court  of  inquiry 
would  do  other  than  obscure  charges 
brought  against  a  branch  of  the  navy. 
He  intimated  that  the  matter  would  be 
taken  before  a  Congressional  committee. 

Santo  Domingo — Relaxation  of  Amer- 
ican military  rule  in  Santo  Domingo  was 
ordered  on  Dec.  24  as  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  complete  self-govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  people.  For 
four  years  the  United  States  has  been 
in  military  occupation  and  control,  with 
a  naval  officer  serving  as  Military  Gov- 
ernor. Our  intervention  in  Santo  Domin- 
go began  in  November,  1916,  and  was 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  and 
prosperity.  In  view  of  the  substantial 
accomplishment  of  these  objects,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  directed  Rear  Admiral 
Thomas  Snowden,  the  present  Military 
Governor,  to  issue  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment believes  the  time  has  come  when 
it  might  begin  the  process  of  withdrawal. 

Admiral  Snowden  was  instructed  to 
announce  that  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mission of  representative  Dominicans 
would  soon  be  completed  and  would  be 
entrusted  with  the  formulation  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  the  revising  of 
the  laws  and  the  framing  of,  a  new  elec- 
tion law,  which,  when  approved  by  the 
American  military  government,  would  be 
submitted  to  a  Dominican  constituent 
convention  and  the  Congress  of  Santo 
Domingo  for  approval.  After  that  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  its  forces 
from  the  country. 


PLAN  FOR  A  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  UNION 

Guatemala    Already    Has    Abolished   Trade    Restrictions    with 
the     Four     Other     States — New     Government     in     Nicaragua 


DELEGATES  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
are  slowly  completing  plans  for  a 
Central  American  union.  It  was  decided 
last  month  to  make  the  treaty  definite 
and  not  merely  provisional.  Friends  of 
the  movement  in  the  United  States  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  Government  on 
the  plan  of  the  cantonal  republics  of 
Switzerland.  The  new  State  would  be 
more  than  ten  times  the  size  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  population  about  one-third 
larger.  Guatemala  has  taken  a  pre- 
liminary step  toward  union  by  abolishing 
all  trade  restrictions  with  the  other  four 
republics.  The  presence  of  American 
forces  in  Nicaragua  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  proposed  union,  a'l  the  republics 
fearing  interference  by  the  United  States. 
Students  of  Salvador  asked  the  delegates 
to  request  of  President  Wilson  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  forces. 

Nicaragua — Diego  Manuel  Chamorro 
and  Bartolo  Martinez,  who  were  elected 
respectively  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua  on  Oct.  3,  were  inau- 
gurated on  Dec.  31.  President  Chamorro 
on  Jan.  6  announced  the  following 
Cabinet :  Minister  of  Government,  Hum- 
berto  Pasos  Diaz;  Foreign  Affairs, 
Maximo  Zepeda;  Finance,  Dr.  Venancio 
Montalvaz;  Public  Works,  General 
Tomas  Masis.  The  Minister  of  War  has 
been  discontinued. 

Salvador — Adoption  of  a  standard  time 
in  Salvador  began  on  Jan.  1,  agreeing 
with  Central  time  in  the  United  States, 
or  one  hour  behind  Washington,  instead 
of  thirty-three  minutes,  as  heretofore. 

Panama — President  Porras  in  his  new 
year  address  stated  that  he  had  succeeded  ' 
in   saving   from   seizure   by   the   United 
States    "  almost    the  -entire    island "    of 
Taboga,    which    dominates    the    Pacific 


entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  which 
the  American  authorities  appeared  de- 
sirous of  appropriating.  The  President 
said  he  recognized  that  the  victory  was 
indefinite,   "  since,  judging   from   state- 
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ments  in  the  United  States  press,  we 
must  remain  alert  to  renew  our  de- 
fense." 

'  Canal  Zone— The  volume  of  traffic 
through  t^e  Panama  Canal  in  1920  estab- 
lished a  new  high  record  and  exceeded 
that  of  the  previous  year  by  about  50 
per  cent.  Tolls  collected  for  the  year 
were  $10,295,000;  commercial  vessels 
passing  through  numbered  2,814,  aggre- 
gating 10,378,000  net  tons  and  carrying 
a  cargo  of  11,236,000  tons. 


HOW  SPANISH  TERRORISTS  MET  THEIR 

MATCH 


The  Mild-Mannered  Governor  of 
Portugal's     Enormous     Deficit 

ACCORDING  to  the  most  authoritative 
*  reports  from  Barcelona,  the  last 
month  of  the  year  saw  the  coup  de  grace 
given  the  Sindicato  Unico — a  peculiar 
form  of  Spanish  Bolshevism  which  for 
two  years  had  terrorized  the  peninsula's 
most  industrial  and  commercial  city. 
After  the  murder  of  the  Civil  Governor, 
Maestre  Laborde,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Sindicato  Unico  last  Summer,  his  suc- 
cessor, General  Martinez  Anido,  a  mild, 
soft-spoken  little  man,  determined  to 
fight  the  association  to  a  finish.  They 
took  advantage  of  his  manner,  and,  after 
a  certain  period  of  lying  low  on  account 
of  his  being  a  military  man,  increased 
their  crimes,  murdering  obstinate  em- 
ployers and  workers  who  stood  by  them. 
But  meanwhile  General  Anido  had  or- 
ganized an  espionage  system,  so  that 
when  a  particularly  flagrant  crime  was 
committed — the  murder  of  a  mill  owner 
in  the  streets  of  Barcelona — he  was  pre- 
pared to  act.  The  leaders  of  the  Sindi- 
cato were  at  once  arrested,  and,  on  evi- 
dence long  collected,  thirty-six  of  them 
were  banished  to  the  fortress  of  Mahon, 
in  the  Balearic  Islands.  There  was  a 
general  exodus  of  members  of  the  Sindi- 
cato Unico  from  Barcelona. 

With  the  absence  of  the  Reds,  how- 
ever, a  White  terror  arose,  the  Sindicato 
Libre,  a  workers'  association,  originally 
organized  to  fight  the  Unico.  It  now 
took  reveiige  on  those  officials  who  had 
kept  immune  the  leaders  of  the  old  or- 
ganization. Ex-Deputy  Layret  fell  a 
victim  to  their  revenge.  In  Parliament 
he  had  defended  the  efficacy  of  violence. 
General  Anido  then  dealt  with  the  Sindi- 
cato Libre  by  convincing  them  that  they 
no  longer  had  anything  to  fear  from  their 
enemies.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Sin- 
dicato Unico  had  already  disappeared 
from  Valencia  and  Saragossa,  where  it 
was  beginning  to  take  root,  but  where  its 
call  for  a  general  strike  was  ignored. 


Barcelona  Administers  a  Lesson — 
Leads     to      Strange     Super-Taxes 

The  general  elections  of  Dec.  18  gave 
the  following  results,  with  a  diminished 
Government  majority,  a  defeat  of  Social- 
Anarchist  candidates,  but  an  increase  of 
the   Monarchistic   representation: 

Conservatives  (followers  of  the  Govern- 
ment), 197;  Conservatives  (followers  of 
Senor  Maura),  21;  Conservatives  (fol- 
lowers of  Senor  Lacierval),  20;  Liberals 
of  all  sections,  102;  Republicans,  15;  Re- 
formists, 8 ;  Socialists,  3 ;  Catalonian 
Autonomists,  18 ;  Monarchist  Union,  5 ; 
Jaimists,  3;  Independents  and  Catholics, 
12. 

The  Revista  Economica  of  Madrid 
bewailed  the  increase  in  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  abroad  while  Spanish 
industries  languished,  as  proved  in  1920, 
by  a  falling  off  of  nearly  472,000,000 
pesetas  in  circulation.  Premier  Dato, 
who  is  also  Minister  of  Marine,  gave  La 
Libertad  a  forecast  of  his  naval  pro- 
gram which  includes  an  expenditure  of 
1,500,000,000  to  be  spread  over  several 
years.  The  principal  items  are  four 
armored  cruisers  of  28,000  tons  each  and 
three  or  four  flotillas  of  submarines,  all 
to  be  built  in  Spain. 

In  Portugal  the  new  Minister  of 
Finance,  Senhor  Cunha  Leal,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Popular  Party,  began  his 
administration  with  avowed  revolution- 
ary ideas  about  finance.  According  to 
the  Lisbon  press,  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  a  man's  right  to  his  property  lapses 
with  his  death,  and  that  the  taxation  of 
capital  is  expedient,  if  not  just.  With 
this  much  quoted  in  interviews,  his 
financial  proposals  were  awaited  with 
trepidation.  They  consist  so  far  of 
greatly  increased  property  tax,  death 
duties,  from  one-half  to  nine  times  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  law  of  1911,  and  in 
some  cases  amounting  to  one-third  of  the 
entire  property,  and  a  graduated  income 
tax.  To  all  protests  he  has  repeated  thi^ 
maxim :  "  Better  increased  taxation 
than  more  paper  money." 


ITALY'S   LIFE  AGAIN   NORMAL 


A  Practical  Modus  Vivendi  for  Employers  and  Operatives — Tourists 
Again    Flocking   to    Italian   Cities — An    Expanding   Export    Trade 


WITH  the  Fiume  question  out  of  the 
way,  with  the  modus  vivendi  ar- 
ranged by  the  Government  between  em- 
ployers and  workers  reasonably  operat- 
ing, with  the  majority  of  Socialists  re- 
pudiating Soviet  Russia,  with  the  more 
troublesome  anarchists  in  jail,  and,  fi- 
nally, with  the  mildest  Winter  that  has 
been  enjoyed  in  years  filling  the  show 
cities  with  tourists  and  making  fires  un- 
necessary, Italy,  by  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, had  almost  returned  to  her  pre- 
war normality. 

Although  Turati,  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
Communist  Socialists,  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  Third  International  denounced, 
he  has,  nevertheless,  written  a  preface 
to  a  book  glorifying  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion and  predicting  its  ultimate  world 
triumph.  He  admits,  however :  "  Bolshe- 
vism in  its  infancy  is  much  more  nearly 
related  to  capitalism  than  it  is  a  deriva- 
tion of  Marxist  socialism ";  while  the 
authors,  Gregorio  Nofri  and  Ferdinando 
Pozzani,  though  painting  the  horrors  of 
Soviet  Russia,  which  they  have  lately 
visited,  attempt  to  excuse  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  on  the  ground  that,  as  pioneers, 
they  are  liable  to  mistakes.  The  book 
is  called  "  Russia  as  She*  Is." 

At  the  coming  Socialist  Congress  at  Leg- 
horn opening  on  Jan.  15,  an  attempt  was 
to  be  made  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
party,  either  by  casting  out  men  like 
Turati,  Treves  and  Modigliani,  pro- 
scribed by  Lenin,  or  by  having  the  pro- 
gram of  Serrati,  editor  of  Avanti,  pre- 
vail with  its  avoidance  of  schism  direct- 
ed from  Moscow. 

The  only  serious  dissensions  from  the 
industrial  modus  vivendi  have  been  the 
demand  made  by  the  Italian  Federation 
of  Textile  Operatives,  an  organization  in- 
cluding  more   than   500,000   workers   in 


cotton,  linen,  jute  and  rilmp  industries, 
for  a  new  agreement  leading  to  syndical 
control  of  the  plants.  On  Jan.  9,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  Turin  Cham- 
ber of  Labor  demanding  a  20  per  cent, 
reduction  in  time,  rather  than  the  same 
reduction  in  the  number  of  workers.  This 
alternative  was  necessitated  by  the  fall- 
ing off  in  exports,  which,  although  con- 
stantly decreasing,  left  Italy  at  the  end 
of  the  year  with  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  of  495,000,000  lire.  For  the  first 
ten  months  in  1920  Italian  imports 
showed  a  decrease  of  644,000  lire  from 
the  same  period  in  1919,  while  exports 
showed  an  increase  of  1,720,000,000  lire. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  un- 
skilled employment  is  becoming  more 
plentiful,  according  to  the  Economista 
d'ltalia,  unemployment  in  general  dur- 
ing 1921  is  expected  to  be  much  more 
serious  than  last  year.  For  that  reason, 
the  Central  Board  of  Labor  has  asked 
the  Government  to  continue  the  unem- 
ployment subsidies.  A  new  subsidy  bill 
is  contemplated  by  Signor  Labriola,  Min- 
ister of  Labor,  eliminating  certain  disad- 
vantages of  the  subsidies,  particularly 
the  alleged  maladministration  of  sums 
lent  without  interest  to  provincial  coun- 
cils, municipalities  and  unemployment 
committees.  Thereby  loans  granted,  but 
not  distributed,  will  be  revised  by  their 
withdrawal  from  districts  where  there  is 
little  or  no  employment,  in  order  to  fi- 
nance public  works  in  those  where  there 
is  marked  unemployment. 

The  budget  deficit  announced  by 
Signor  Meda,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
on  Dec.  19,  showed  14,000,000,000  lire  for 
1920-21  and  10,000,000,000  for  1921-22, 
amounts  not  dangerous  with  the  present 
taxation  and  the  continued  reduction  of 
an  unfavorable  trade  balance. 


CARTOONS  OF   CURRENT 

EVENTS 


[American  Cartoonj 

CAPPING  THE  WELL 


—Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  Cleveland 

THE  subject  of  immigration  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist  the  attention  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  from  the 
report  that  a  vast  influx  of  undesirable  immigrants  was  impending  of  the  type 
that  would  still  further  congest  the  cities,  already  suffering  from  increasing 
unemployment  of  workmen  and  the  acute  housing  shortage.  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  Wallis,  in  charge  of  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.,  where  the  vast  majority 
of  immigrants  debark,  testified  before  a  Congressional  committee  that  "the 
world  was  preparing-  to  move  to  America." 
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[German  Cartoon] 

SATED  AMERICA;  OR,  THE  BELATED  PEACE 


— 'Sim/plicissimus,    Munich 
"  I  would  gladly  bury  this  hatchet,  but  hang  it  all,  I'm  too  fat  to  stoop." 


IT  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  on  the  part  of  Germany  that  the  signing 
of  peace  between  America  and  Germany  has  been  so  long  delayed.  Over 
two  years  have  passed  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  yet  the  two 
countries  are  still  technically  at  war.  At  first  the  failure  of  the  American 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  welcomed  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, which  believed  it  could  gain  easier  terms  by  a  separate  peace.  The 
failure  of  the  Knox  resolution  to  receive  Presidential  approval  was  a  setback 
to  German  hopes.  Their  impatience  to  have  the  war  declared  at  an  end  is  due 
to  their  desire  to  have  access  to  the  raw  materials  that  are  to  be  found  in 
America  in  greater  measure  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Knox  measure  or  a  similar  one  will  be  passed  soon  after  the  advent 
of  the  Harding  Administration. 
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[German  Cartoon] 

THE    NEW    CLASS    STATE 


•v^mo^mqg* 


— Kladderadatsch,   Berlin. 
An  artist's  idea  as  to  who  is  still  on  top  in  Germany 

BITTER  complaint  is  being  voiced  in  Germany  by  the  people  in  general  and 
a  considerable  section  of  the  press  that,  although  a  republic  has  come  into 
being,  class  distinction  is  almost  as  pronounced  as  under  the  imperial  regime. 
To  be  sure,  the  haughtiness  of  the  military  officers  has  been  curbed,  but  the 
mass  of  the  common  people  are  still  groaning  under  intolerable  burdens.  Prof- 
iteers enrage  the  workless  and  hungry  by  heartless  extravagance  and  display, 
innumerable  societies  and  organizations"  furnish  soft  berths  for  bureaucrats 
and  strikers,  and  their  delegates  still  further  increase  the  load  borne  by  the 
masses. 
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[Italian    Cartoons] 

THE  WORLD  AS  LENIN  WISHES  IT 


-II  1,20,  Florence 


The  Revolt  in  Russia 


— Pasquino 
Lenin   and   Trotzky  :     Proletariats   of  all   lands,    help !     The   reaction   has   begun. 
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[English    Cartoon] 

THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 


itffim 


—Passing  Show,  London 

The  Soldier:     "If  they'd  only  stop  fighting,  the  little  chap  could  get 
back  to  work  and  I  could  put  down  my  rifle!  " 

THERE  is  little  doubt  that  the  Irish  problem  could  be  promptly  settled  if 
the  Nationalist  and  Ulster  factions  of  that  troubled  island  could  get 
together.  '  The  British  Government  has  practically  told  them  that  they  could 
have  anything  on  which  they  would  agree.  But  age-long  racial  antipathies 
have  been  too  virulent  to  admit  of  being  destroyed,  and  these  have  been  accen- 
tuated by  differences  in  religion,  Ulster  being  in  the  main  Protestant,  while 
almost  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  Catholic. 
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[American  Cartoon] 

LO!   ABOU  BEN  ADHEM'S  NAME  LED 
ALL  THE  REST!  " 


—Sioux  City   Tribune 

A  Prophet 
Not  Without  Honor 


THE  Nobel  Foundation  is 
one  of  the  best  known 
funds  ever  created  for  tho 
substantial  recognition  of 
men  whose  labors  have  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  founded  by  Al- 
fred Nobel  (1833-1896).  He 
left  a  sum  of  30,000,000 
kroner,  the  yearly  income 
from  which  is  about  $200,000. 
This  is  divided  into  five 
prizes  of  $40,000  each,  be- 
stowed each  year  on  the  five 
men  who  have  done  notable 
work  in  the  domains  of 
physics,  chemistry,  medicine, 
literature  and  the  advance- 
ment of  peace.  The  peace 
prize  for  1920  was  bestowed 
on  President  Wilson. 


— Dallas  News 
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[American    Cartoon] 

IF  WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  TROUBLE  WE  ARE  GOING 
ABOUT  IT  THE  RIGHT  WAY 


JUST  W0Eir*c 
HIS  own    ROW 


— ©  Neb)    YorJc    Tribune 


NOTHING  is  more  disturbing  to  national  sensitiveness  than  the  interference 
of  a  foreign  nation  in  what  is  regarded  as  a  purely  domestic  question. 
Some  fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
Stats  and  England  might  be  endangered  by  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  Irish 
problem  from  English  to  American  soil.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
the  French  envoy,  Genet,  was  handed  his  passports  for  interfering  in  American 
politics,  and  the  recall  of  Sackville-West,  the  British  Ambassador,  was  due  to 
a  similar  attempt.     As  far  as  is  known,  no  formal  complaint  has  been  made 
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[American  Cartoon] 

IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH 


w^^X^* 


[English    Cartoon] 


— Sioux    City    Tribune 


A  Protest 

From 

the  Doormat 


WHILE  the 
Allies  could 
not  permit  Po- 
land to  be  crushed 
by  Bolshevist 
Russia,  it  was 
felt  by  many  of 
Poland's  friends 
that  her  aims 
were  too  imperi- 
alistic and  that 
her  territorial 
claims  were  ex- 
cessive. Russia  is 
reported  to  be 
massing  her 
forces  for  a  new 
attack  in  the 
Spring. 


-The  Star,  London 
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[American   Cartoons] 

Why  Disarm? 


T  would  seem  as 
though  the  appetite 
of  Death  itself  wouid 
be  sated  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  10,000,000  men 
slain  in  the  World 
War.  At  the  end  of 
the  conflict  it  was 
freely  predicted  that 
there  would  never 
again  be  such  a  strug- 
gle, and  one  of  the 
proclaimed  ends  of  the 
Peace  Conference  was 
a  gradual  disarma- 
ment of  the  nations 
so  that  future  wars 
would  be  rendered  un- 
likely if  not  impossi- 
ble. Yet  few  steps 
have  been  taken  in 
that  direction,  apart 
from  the  disarmament 
forced  upon  the  van- 
quished nations. 


New  York  World 


The 
Armament     Incubus 

A  parasite  that  has 
lived  and  thrived  on  the 
world's  blood  for  ages 
and  grows  bigger  and 
harder  to  bear. 


MARS  is  still  the 
baleful  go/d  that 
largely  controls  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  Re- 
ports come  of  the  mass- 
ing of  huge  armies  of 
Bolshevist  troops  on 
the  borders  of  Rumania 
and  Poland  for  a  great 
campaign  in  the  Spring, 
while  Asia  Minor  is  a 
welter  of  confusion,  and 
nations  fully  armed 
stand  grimly  watching. 


—Central  Press  Association,  Cleveland 
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[German    Cartoons] 

The  Coal  Profiteer  in  Hell 


THE  profiteer  is  not 
confined  to  any- 
one nation,  as  all  peo- 
ples involved  in  the 
war  have  found  to  their 
cost.  Everywhere  he  is 
the  object  of  contempt 
and  execration,  and  al- 
though none  has  been 
hanged  to  lamp  posts, as 
has  sometimes  occurred 
in  earlier  ages  of  his- 
tory, they  have  been  a 
favorite  theme  for  vit- 
riolic denunciation  by 
satirists  and  cartoon- 
ists. Nowhere  has  this 
feeling  found  fuller  ex- 
pression than  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  profi- 
teer's exactions  have 
been  especially  hard  to 
bear  because  of  the 
general  poverty  and 
prostration. 


— Simplicissimus,   Munich. 
"We    don't    want    you    here.      You    would    upset    our 
heating    arrangements." 


The  German  Ark 

"After     two     years — the 
first  sign." 


GREAT  elation  was  felt 
in  Germany  when  the 
Br  i  t  i  s h  Government  an- 
nounced that  German  prop- 
erty in  Great  Britain  would 
not  be  held  liable  to  con- 
fiscation in  the  matter  of 
reparations.  The  declara- 
tion met  with  no  favor  in 
France,  however,  where  it 
was  felt  that  the  action 
implied  a  relaxing  of  Brit- 
ish determination  to  en- 
force strictly  the  terms  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  It 
was  also  claimed  that  it 
gave  an  unfair  advantage 
to  Great  Britain  in  its  com- 
mercial relations  with  Ger- 
many. 


-Kladderadatsch,   Berlin 
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[Dutch  Cartoon] 

Germany's  Present  Position 


i Italian   Cartoon] 

The  Fallen  Star 


-De  Notenkraher,  Amsterdam 
In  the  grip  of  the  peace-loving  Entente 


THE  loss  of  Danzig  to  Poland  was 
one  of  the  hardest  blows  that  Ger- 
many had  to  bear.  The  city  was  the 
chief  seaport  of  the  Baltic,  and  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  development  of 
German  commerce.  The  German  dele- 
gates made  a  hard  fight  against  this 
provision  of  the  treaty,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  succumb.  The  seaport  has 
now  become  a  Free  City  under  the 
supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  the  Polish  influence  is  predominant 
and  its  practical  possession  is  full  of 
promise  for  Poland's  maritime  develop- 
ment. 


The  German  cartoonist,  seing  that 
Poland  is  now  a  seafaring  nation,  offers 
this  ironical  view  of  a  Polish  Neptune  at 
Danzig. 


— Tl  $0,  Florence 
He  has  one  mourner,   the  Jugoslav 


[German  Cartoon] 

The  Polish  Neptune  " 


-SimpHcissimus 
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[American   Cartoons] 

Back  to  Earth 


WITH  the  capture  of 
Fiume  by  the  Ital- 
ian troops  under  Gen- 
eral Caviglia  the  spec- 
tacular adventure  of 
d'Annunzio  came  to  an 
end.  He  seized  the  city- 
Sept.  13,  1919,  and  held 
it  until  the  end  of  1920, 
in  defiance  of  the  re- 
peated demands  of  the 
Italian  Government  that 
it  be  evacuated.  He 
had  announced  that  he 
would  die  rather  than 
surrender,  but  at  the 
end  declared  that  "Italy 
was  not  worth  dying 
for,"  He  and  a  few  hun- 
dred of  his  legionaries 
still  remain  in  the  city, 
though  he  is  divested  of 
all  power. 


— N.  E.  A.,  Cleveland 

Stranded 


D'ANNUNZIO  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the 
dramatic  and  a  delight 
in  posing  that  is  to  some 
extent  reminiscent  of 
the  ex-Kaiser  of  Ger- 
many. His  love  of  the 
exotic  made  his  quarters 
in  Fiume  like  those  of 
an  Oriental  despot.  But 
he  is  more  than  a 
poseur.  He  is  an  orator 
whose  flaming  e  1  o- 
quence  has  never  failed 
to  thrill  his  countrymen 
to  the  depths,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets,  novelists 
and  playwrights  of  the 
modern  world,  an  ardent 
patriot  and  a  soldier  of 
tested  courage. 


—New  York  "World 
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[Italian  Cartoon] 

The  Bolshevist  in  Italy 


"By  St.  Lenin,  I  thought 
that  bloc  was  less  hard." 


IN  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the 
war,  Italy  was  one  of  the 
most  strongly  socialistic 
of  the  victorious  nations. 
The  seizure  of  the  fac- 
tories by  workmen  and  of 
land  in  Sicily  by  the  peas- 
ants was  ominous  of  rev- 
olution. Of  late,  however, 
the  Government  has  been 
gaining  strength  and  the 
conservative  elements 
have  rallied  to  its  sup- 
port. Soldiers  in  some 
cases  have  taken  the  place 
of  strikers  and  outbreaks 
of  the  radical  elements 
have  been  promptly  and 
sternly  repressed. 


— II  J$Q3  Florence 


[American  Cartoon] 

Cracking  the  Nut 


IT  was  inevitable 
that  sooner  or 
later  the  Italian 
Government  should 
accept  the  challenge 
flung  at  it  by  d'An- 
nunzio.  No  Govern- 
ment could  submit  to 
such  a  defiance  of  its 
authority  and  sur- 
vive. That  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Fiume 
was  not  sooner  ter- 
minated was  due  to 
the  general  admira- 
tion for  d'Annunzio 
felt  by  the  Italian 
people  and  the  fear 
of  the  Government 
that  drastic  steps 
would  provoke  re- 
volt. 
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[American   Cartoons] 


"  Out,  Out!  Damp  Spot!" 


PROHIBITION  enforce- 
ment in  any  real  sense 
in  this  country  is  as  yet  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  De- 
plorable conditions  of  fraud 
and  corruption  have  been  un- 
earthed in  the  bureaus  en- 
trusted with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Volstead  law. 
Over  $100,000,000  of  liquor 
has  been  released  for  illegal 
use  by  forged  permits.  Other 
scandals  have  resulted  from 
bribery,  assaults  and  murders 
committed  by  employes  of 
the  Prohibition  bureaus. 
Measures  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  looking 
toward  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  matter.  Many 
arrests  have  been  made, 
though  no  convictions  of  im- 
portance have  been  recorded. 


—Brooklyn  Eagle 
Macbeth   Volsteadized 


Birds  of  a  Feather 


The  Bluebird,  for  Happiness 
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[English    Cartoons] 

THE  VICIOUS  CIRCLE  IN  IRELAND 


—The  Star j  London 
Design  suggested  for  a  Frieze  for  Dublin  Castle 


AND  THE  CAT  CAME  BACK 


— The  Star,  London 

THE  return  of  Constantine  to  the  throne  of  Greece  was  brought  about 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  France  and  England.  He  had  been 
deposed  at  the  demand  of  the  Allies  in  1917  because  of  his  pronounced  pro- 
German  sympathies.  His  Queen,  Sophia,  is  a  sister  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Alexander,  on  the  death  of  whom  Constantine 
was  recalled,  affording  an  incident  rare  in  history  of  a  father  succeeding  his 
son  on  the  throne.  Constantine's  return  was  greeted  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  rejoicing.  His  Government  has  not  yet  been  recognized  by 
France  and  England. 
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BLUE    LAWS    IN  AMERICA 

By  Frank  Parker  Stockbrtdge 

Source  and  vitality  of  the  movement  to  revive  stringent  Sunday  legislation — Nature  of 
the  present  laws — Intent  of  such  laws  shown  to  be  economic  rather  than  religious — 
Amusing  samples  of  old  Colonial  statutes — Status  of  "movies"  in  blue  law  campaign 


AMOVE MENT  that  may  fairly  be  called 
nation-wide,  looking  toward  the 
stricter  enforcement  of  Sunday  ob- 
servance statutes  now  in  existence,  and  to 
the  enactment  in  many  States  of  laws  still 
further  restricting-  the  activities  of  individ- 
uals on  Sunday,  began  to  take  form  in  the 
closing  months  of  1920.  With  the  conven- 
ing of  State  Legislatures  at  the  beginning 
of  1921,  the  advocates  of  so-called  "  blue 
laws  "  were  engaged  in  pressing  a  program 
of  Sunday  observance  legislation  in  a  score 
or  more  of  States,  while  the  opponents  of 
such  restrictive  legislation  were  marshaling 
their  forces  for  a  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

Whether  the  Sunday  observance  move- 
ment fathered  by  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance, 
an  organization  of  Protestant  clergymen 
and  churches,  and  by  the  International  Re- 
form Union,  which,  among  other  things,  has 
been  active  in  the  campaign  against  the 
sale  and  use  of  cigarettes,  has  behind  it 
that  overwhelming  public  sentiment  with- 
out which  its  efforts  must  ultimately  prove 
futile,  there  is  no  means  of  determining  or 
even  of  estimating  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy.  It  is  easier  to  catalogue  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  the  opposition.  These  fall 
naturally  into  three  classes: 

1.  The  large  and  growing  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  Christian  faith  who  see  no  con- 
flict between  their  religious  beliefs  and  pro- 
fessions and  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor  sports 
on  Sunday. 

2.  Adherents  of  other  religious  faiths  to 
whom  Sunday  is  not  a  holy  day. 

3.  Those  who  derive  or  seek  a  commercial 
profit  from  the  lifting  of  legal  restrictions 
from  Sunday  baseball,  theatres,  motion  pic- 
ture shows,  &c. 

Arrayed  upon  the  other  side  are  chiefly 
the  ministers  and  governing  bodies  of  the 
so-called  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches, 
including     the     Presbyterians,     Methodists, 


Baptists  and  the  numerous  other  denomi- 
nations of  Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  tradi- 
tions. The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
generally  is  taking  little  or  no  part  in  the 
movement,  while  the  Lutheran  Church,  both 
German  and  Swedish,  having  brought  to 
America  its  tradition  of  the  "  Continental 
Sunday,"  is  not  aiding  in  the  cause  of  the 
blue  laws. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  person  of  large  numbers  of  its 
priests,  many  bishops  and  some  arch- 
bishops, is  vigorously  opposed  to  every  ef- 
fort to  suppress  or  restrict  wholesome  rec- 
reation on  Sunday.  The  largest  active  body 
of  Catholic  laymen,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, is  an  active  participant  in  the  organ- 
ized opposition  to  the  proposed  restrictions. 

CHIEF  POINTS  OF  ATTACK 

The  chief  point  on  which  the  Sunday  ob- 
servance advocates  are  focusing  their  at- 
tack is  that  of  commercialized  amusements. 
Prohibition  everywhere  of  Sunday  profes- 
sional baseball  and  Sunday  motion  picture 
shows,  still  forbidden  by  law  in  many 
States,  is  sought  in  substantially  all  the 
statements  of  the  "  blue  law "  advocates' 
program.  The  closing  of  all  amusement  re- 
sorts to  which  an  admission  fee  is  charged 
and  the  restriction  of  Sunday  travel  to  the 
minimum  necessary  operation  of  railroad 
trains  for  the  transportation  of  perishable 
goods,  and  of  street  railways  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  to  and  from  their 
places  of  worship,  are  among  the  objects 
sought  in  several  States  and  by  different 
active  groups.  In  several  sections  of  the 
country  there  are  said  to  be  well-organized 
movements  afoot  opposed  to  Sunday  motor- 
ing, Sunday  golf  and  Sunday  fishing.     In 
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many  States  the  movement  has  taken  the 
form  of  insistence  that  the  local  authori- 
ties proceed  to  enforce  literally  the  Sunday 
observance  laws  now  on  the  statute  books. 
It  is  no  departure  from  the  rule  of  im- 
partiality that  should  govern  the  recorder 
of  history  to  point  out  that  this  revival  of 
the  ancient  Sabbatarian  spirit  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  tendency  that  has  been 
manifest  in  the  history  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  Examina- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  all  the  States  reveals 
a  substantially  uniform  tendency  toward 
greater  liberalization  of  the  Sunday  laws; 
in  those  States  where  the  statutes  still 
stand  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago 
they  have  come  to  be  more  and  more  gen- 
erally disregarded  and  court  decisions  have 
established,  in  many  instances,  formidable 
bars  to  their  literal  enforcement. 

EARLY  COLONIAL  LAWS 

To  go  no  further  back  into  history  than 
the  establishment  of  English-speaking  Col- 
onies in  America,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  laws  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
against  Sunday  theatres  and  circuses,  the 
edict  of  the  Saxon,  Ethelred,  against  Sun- 
day hunting,  and  the  statute  of  Edward 
VI.  requiring  everybody  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday,  we  find  in  the  early  Colonial  rec- 
ords a  body  of  Sunday,  or  Sabbath,  so- 
called,  laws  that  constitute  the  point  of  de- 
parture from  which  all  subsequent  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  derives.  Most  famous 
among  these  earlier  codes,  if  not  the  most 
important,  were  the  "  Blue  Laws  "  of  Con- 
necticut, first  given  public  prominence  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  in  his  "  General 
History  of  Connecticut,"  originally  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1781. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peters  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  went  out  to  the 
Connecticut  Colony  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  As  a  Loyalist  he  found 
himself  unpopular  in  the  troublous  times 
preceding  the  American  Revolution,  and  in 
1774  he  fled  the  Colony  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. When  his  book  appeared  seven  years 
later  it  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  denun- 
ciation in  America.  Patriotism  and  State 
pride  have  led  so  many  commentators  to 
deny  the  existence  of  the  "  blue  laws  "  cited 
by  Mr.  Peters  that  it  has  become  the  cur- 
rent belief  that  his  catalogue  of  statutory 


offenses  alleged  to  prevail  in  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  was  a  satirical  fabrication  out 
of  whole  cloth.  But  while  it  is  literally  true 
that  none  of  the  "  blue  laws  "  ever  stood  on 
the  Connecticut  statute  books  in  the  precise 
form  in  which  the  reverend  historian  quotes 
them — he  acknowledged  that  he  had  never 
seen  them  in  print  and  was  setting  them 
down  from  memory — extensive  research  by 
Walter  F.  Prince  and  other  historians  bears 
out  the  statement  that  laws  substantially  to 
the  same  effect  were  in  existence  and  en- 
forced, either  in  Connecticut  or  in  the  neigh- 
boring Theistic  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Hearing  of  the  punishment  meted 
out  under  these  laws,  and  so  having  them 
fixed  in  his  memory,  it  does  not  discredit 
Mr.  Peters  to  point  out  that  some  of  the 
laws  he  attributes  to  Connecticut  were  actu- 
ally the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

TYPICAL  "  BLUE  LAWS  " 

Such  of  the  forty-eight  "  blue  laws  "  cited 
by  Mr.  Peters  as  relate  to  Sunday  observ- 
ance he  set  down  thus: 

No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or 
walk  in  his  garden  or  elsewhere,  except  rev 
erently  to  and  from  meeting. 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make 
beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair  or  shave  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sab- 
bath or  fasting  day. 

This  last  was  deduced  by  Mr.  Peters,  ap- 
parently, from  the  record  of  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  by  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  upon  a  certain  seafaring  man 
and  his  wife  when,  his  ship  arriving  in  porf 
on  a  Sunday,  she  met  him  on  the  wharf  and, 
forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  reverence 
due  the  day,  greeted  him  with  a  kiss,  to  the 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  two  other  "blue  laws"  quoted  were 
typical  of  the  Sunday-observance  statute? 
that  prevailed  in  nearly  all  the  American 
Colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  con- 
tinued in  several  States  for  a  long  time 
after  the  Revolution.  In  Virginia  the  laws 
compelling  every  one  to  attend  church  at 
least  once  a  month  carried  heavy  penalties 
for  a  second  offense,  and  for  a  third  of- 
fense the  offender  was  liable  to  be  sold  into 
slavery!  In  1670  John  Lewis  and  Sarah 
Chapman  were  prosecuted  in  New  London 
"  for  sitting  together  on  the  Lord's  Day 
under  an  apple  tree  in  Goodman  Chap- 
man's orchard." 
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SABBATH  IN  THE  OLD  DAYS 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  gloom  rather  than 
of  happiness.  Let  us  look  at  the  picture  of 
it  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters  paints  it: 

On  Saturday  evenings  [the  Colonial  "  Sab- 
bath "  began  at  sundown  on  Saturday]  the 
people  look  sour  and  sad;  on  the  Sabbath 
they  appear  to  have  lost  their  dearest 
friends  and  are  almost  speechless,  and  walk 
softly ;  they  even  observe  it  with  more  ex- 
actness than  ever  did  the  Jews.  A  Quaker 
preacher  told  them,  with  much  truth,  that 
they  worshipped  the  Sabbath  and  not  the 
God  of  the  Sabbath.  Those  hospitable  people 
without  charity  condemned  the  Quaker  as  a 
blasphemer  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  fined,  tarred 
and  feathered-him,  put  a  rope  about  his  neck 
and  plunged  him  into  the  sea;  but  he  escaped 
with  life,  though  he  was  above  70  years  of 
age.  In  1750  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  born 
and  educated  in  England  [one  shrewdly  sus- 
pects this  to  be  a  bit  of  autobiography,  who 
had  been  in  holy  orders  at>ove  twenty  years, 
once  broke  their  Sabbatical  law  by  combing 
a  discomposed  lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  his 
wig;  at  another  time  by  making  a  humming 
noise,  which  they  called  a  whistling;  at  a 
third  time  by  walking  too  fast  from  church; 
at  a  fourth  by  running  Into  a  church  when  it 
rained;  at  a  fifth  by  walking  in  his  garden, 
and  picking  a  bunch  of  grapes;  for  which 
several  crimes  he  was  complained  of  by  the 
Grand  Jury  and  had  warrants  granted 
against  him,  was  seized,  brought  to  trial  and 
paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

PRESENT  SUNDAY  LAWS 

How  far  we  have  departed  from  the 
ancient  Sabbatical  code  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  several  States  there  are  no 
Sunday  observance  laws  of  any  sort  on  the 
books ;  that  in  many  others  Sunday  theatres 
and  Sunday  sports  of  various  kinds  are 
specifically  permitted  by  law,  and  that  there 
is  not  a  single  State  that  forbids  any  of 
the  "  crimes "  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

The  subject  is  one  that  is  almost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  individual  States; 
Federal  statutes  on  the  subject  of  Sunday 
observance  merely  prohibit  the  opening  of 
certain  classes  of  Post  Offices  on  Sunday 
for  the  delivery  of  mail,  provide  for  com- 
pensatory time  off  or  extra  pay  for  certain 
classes  of  Government  employes  when  re- 
quired to  work  on  Sundays,  forbid  ship- 
masters to  call  upon  their  crews  for  un- 
necessary work  on  Sundays  when  their 
ships  are  in  safe  harbors,  and  provide  that 
no  studies  shall  be  required  on  Sunday  in 
the  military  and  naval  academies.     There 


Federal  legislation  on  the  subject  ends. 
Nor  are  the  efforts  made  from  time  to  time 
to  induce  Congress  to  enact  a  general  Fed- 
eral Sunday  observance  law  to  be  regarded 
as  anything  more  than  a  harmless  amuse- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  promoters. 

It  is  to  the  statute  books  of  the  sovereign 
States,  therefore,  that  we  must  turn  for  a 
clear  picture  of  the  popular  mind  on  the 
subject.  And  here  we  note  at  a  glance  two 
specific  tendencies,  apparently  in  opposite 
directions  but  actually  both  arising  from 
the  same  source.  This  source  is  the  increas- 
ing observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  recre- 
ation. To  this  source  we  can  trace,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  restrictions  that  in  the  last 
few  years  have  been  more  and  more  tightly 
imposed  upon  the  pursuit  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness and  labor  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  removal  of  the  old  restrictions 
upon  sports  and  pastimes  of  all  sorts.  So 
we  find  in  the  statutes  of  the  States  numer- 
ous specific  prohibitions  and  far-reaching 
general  prohibitions  of  labor  and  business 
pursued  for  profit  on  Sunday,  many  of 
them  enacted  at  the  instance  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups  having  no 
common  religious  ground  or  purpose.  There 
are  few  States,  for  example,  where  it  is 
legal  for  a  barber  to  ply  his  trade,  in  a 
barber  shop  or  privately,  on  Sunday,  under 
any  circumstances;  New  York  permits 
barbers  to  work  on  Sundays  only  before  1 
o'clock,  and  only  in  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  Village  of  Saratoga  Springs.  This 
nation-wide  liberation  of  the  barber  from 
Sunday  labor  was  brought  about  through 
the  activity  of  the  Barbers'  Union  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  securing  to  a  class  of  workmen 
whose  ordinary  labor  is  performed  indoors, 
under  confining  conditions,  an  opportunity 
to  spend  one  day  in  the  week  in  outdoor 
sports  and  recreations. 

INTENT    OF    LAWS    NOT   RELIGIOUS 

The  legal  basis  upon  which  the  statutes 
against  Sunday  labor  rest  is,  in  fact,  en- 
tirely that  of  the  inherent  right  of  every 
person,  on  hygienic  grounds  alone,  to  one 
day  of  leisure  in  seven.  While  the  laws  of 
the  States  quite  uniformly  forbid  any  busi- 
ness, labor,  sport  or  other  activity  that 
tends  to  disturb  congregations  engaged  in 
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religious  worship,  the  attribution  of  a 
special  sanctity  to  the  day  is  evident  in 
only  a  very  few  of  the  Sunday  laws  of  this 
group.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the 
provision,  contained  in  the  laws  of  all  but 
half  a  dozen  States,  that  the  Sunday  labor 
law  does  not  apply  to,  nor  its  penalties  run 
against,  any  member  of  a  religious  sect 
which  habitually  observes  another  than 
Sunday  as  the  weekly  day  of  rest;  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  provision  in  many  of  the 
most  stringent  statutes  against  Sunday 
labor  that  it  may  be  permitted,  under  a 
wide  range  of  conditions,  provided  any  per- 
son compelled  thus  to  work  on  Sunday  is 
given  another  "  day  off  "  each  week  to  com- 
pensate therefor. 

That  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  public 
sentiment  against  the  compulsion  of  Sunday 
labor  in  the  ordinary  weekday  occupations 
is  quite  clear,  but  this  public  sentiment,  as 
expressed  in  the  statutes  of  the  States, 
does  not  extend  to  occupations  that  are 
necessary  to  be  performed  by  a  few  for  the 
greater  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the 
many.  Thus,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
statutes  of  all  the  the  States  that  have  Sun- 
day laws  of  any  description,  specific  per- 
missions for  the  conduct  on  Sunday  of  such 
businesses  as  hotels  and  restaurants,  drug 
stores,  soda  fountains,  news  stands,  tobacco 
shops,  confectionery  and  soft  drink  estab- 
lishments, bakeries  and  dealers  in  cooked 
meats  and  foodstuffs.  Livery  stables  and 
public  garages  are  permitted  to  operate  in 
nearly  all  States  by  specific  statute,  and  in 
many  the  sale  of  gasoline,  feed  for  horses 
and  other  incidental  necessities  of  Sunday 
travel  for  business  or  pleasure  is  likewise 
specifically  permitted. 

PURELY  COMMERCIAL  OPERATIONS 
FORBIDDEN 

Broadly,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
laws  against  labor  and  business  on  Sunday, 
which  were  originally,  in  the  older  States  at 
least,  completely  prohibitive  of  such  activi- 
ties, have  been  so  liberalized  by  stretching 
the  always  excepted  "works  of  mercy  and 
necessity,"  and  by  specific  statutory  ex- 
emptions, as  to  permit  any  work  that  makes 
it  easier  for  the  great  body  of  people  to 
enjoy  Sunday  as  a  day  of  pleasure  and 
recreation.     The  liberalization  of  the  Sun- 


prohibitions  against  the  operation  of  fac- 
tories and  mills,  the  opening  of  stores  for 
the  sale  of  general  merchandise,  and  other 
purely  commercial  operations  that  can  as 
well  be  performed  on  other  days  as 
on  Sunday  without  inconveniencing  any 
considerable  number  of  persons,  instead  of 
being  loosened,  have  been  tightened  in  many 
States  which  were  for  a  time  rather  lax  in 
respect  of  Sunday  trading,  and  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  still  further  tightening. 
Some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  way 
in  which  Sunday  laws  have  been  modified 
are  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  governing 
the  operation  of  railway  trains.  These,  of 
course,  do  not  derive  from  any  Colonial 
statutes,  except  as  the  latter  contained  pro- 
hibitions against  travel  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
In  Connecticut  and  several  other  Eastern 
States  all  operation  of  railway  trains  on 
Sunday  was  forbidden  by  law  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Subsequent  statutes  have 
established  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
In  Connecticut  today  it  is  illegal  for  a  rail- 
road company  to  operate  a  train  on  Sun- 
day without  special  permission  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  which  can  be 
granted  only  on  the  ground  of  necessity; 
no  excursion  trains  whatever  may  be  legally 
run  in  Connecticut  on  Sunday.  Georgia 
forbids  the  operation  of  freight  trains  on 
Sunday  except  live  stock  trains  running 
behind  their  schedules,  trains  carrying  fresh 
vegetables  or  fruit  arriving  in  the  State  on 
Sunday  morning  and  solid  freight  trains 
from  outside  the  State.  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont  require  special  permission  from 
the  Public  Service  Commission  before  any 
trains  may  be  operated.  The  New  Jersey 
law,  strictly  enforced,  would  prohibit  the 
operation  of  all  railroad  trains  on  Sunday 
except  milk  trains,  trains  carrying  the 
United  States  mail  and  one  passenger  train 
each  way  on  each  railroad  in  the  State.  No 
other  State  forbids  the  Sunday  operation 
of  passenger  trains,  but  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  prohibit  the  moving  of  freight 
trains  except  in  interstate  commerce. 

SUNDAY  SPORTS 

There  is  no  agitation  of  consequence 
either  for  or  against  further  restriction  of 
railroad  operation  on  Sunday,  this  indi- 
cating that  present  laws  are  regarded  as 
reasonably   satisfactory  both   to   the    Sab- 
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vital  issue  about  which  the  present  con- 
troversy rages  is  that  of  Sunday  sports  and 
amusements,  and  it  is  in  this  field  that  we 
find  the  widest  diversity  of  legislation  in 
force,  as  well  as  the  most  pronounced  ten- 
dency toward  liberalization. 

The  laws  governing  Sunday  sport  range 
all  the  way  from  the  complete  freedom 
permitted  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
which  alone  among  the  States  have  no 
Sunday  observance  statutes  of  any  sort,  to 
the  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  which  forbids  "  shooting, 
fishing,  sporting,  hunting,  gunning,  racing, 
or  frequenting  of  tipplinlg  houses,  or  any 
interludes,  or  plays,  dancing,  singing,  fid- 
dling or  other  music  for  the  sake  of  mer- 
riment, nor  any  playing  at  football,  fives, 
nine-pins,  bowls,  long  bullets  or  quoits,  nor 
any  other  kind  of  playing,  sports,  pastimes 
or  diversions."  The  language  of  the  New 
Jersey  statute  carries  its  own  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  antiquity;  it  harks  back  to  the 
days  of  Cromwell  and  the  Long  Parliament. 
But  in  the  New  Jersey  statutes,  as  in  those 
of  many  other  States,  there  is  a  loophole 
for  Sunday  golfers  and  sportsmen  in  the 
form  of  authority  to  local  government 
bodies,  including  city  councils,  to  provide 
their  own  regulatory  ordinances. 

ANCIENT  STATUTES  STILL 
UNREPEALED 

Still  unrepealed  on  the  statute  books  of 
many  States  are  Sunday  laws  of  equal  or 
greater  antiquity.  That  of  South  Carolina 
contains  much  of  the  identical  language  of 
the  edict  of  James  I.,  who,  in  1618,  grant- 
ed royal  authority  to  all  his  subjects  to 
amuse  themselves  after  evening  service  on 
Sunday  in  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vault- 
ing, May  games,  &c,  but  specifically  for- 
bade bull-baiting,  bear-baiting  and  inter- 
ludes on  Sunday;  Charles  I.  in  1625  modi- 
fied this  by  forbidding  persons  to  tgo  out- 
side their  own  parishes  to  engage  in  such 
sports  on  Sunday,  thus  establishing  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  still  preserved  in  the  laws 
of  many  States  between  purely  local  and 
amateur  games  of  baseball,  golf,  &c,  and 
games  of  a  public  or  professional  nature. 
The  influence  of  the  Puritans  of 'Cromwell's 
Commonwealth  is,  however,  the  dominant 
one  in  the   Sunday  laws,  not  only  in  the 


States,  whose  populations  originally  came 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  is  still  illegal  to  fish  on  Sunday  in 
about  half  the  States;  in  still  more  it  is 
illegal  to  hunt  or  shoot  or  to  carry  firearms 
on  Sunday.  Virginia  forbids  carrying  a 
gun,  bowie-knife  or  pistol  to  church.  In 
nearly  all  of  these  States,  however,  prose- 
cution for  such  offenses  depends  upon  in- 
formation laid  by  a  witness  to  the  offense 
within  a  few  days. 

Connecticut  has  so  far  departed  from  the 
Blue  Laws  commemorated  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Peters  as  to  permit,  by  specific  statute, 
amateur  baseball  and  other  amateur  sports, 
including  fishing,  after  2  o'clock  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  California  prohibits  on  Sunday 
only  boxing  exhibitions.  Indiana  permits 
Sunday  baseball,  by  statute,  after  1  o'clock 
and  not  within  1,000  feet  of  any  place  of 
worship.  Kansas,  Missouri,  Minnesota  and 
Montana  have  similar  statutory  provisions, 
while  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nebras- 
ka, New  York  and  Rhode  Island  local  au- 
thorities, either  of  their  own  initiative  or 
upon  the  result  of  a  local  referendum,  are 
authorized  to  license  Sunday  baseball  and 
other  sports;  Massachusetts,  however,  has 
a  proviso  that  only  games  to  which  no  ad- 
mission fee  is  charged  may  be  so  licensed. 

As  to  amateur  sports  generally,  in  nearly 
all  the  States  that  have  not  made  specific 
statutory  exemptions  of  particular  games, 
the  phraseology  of  the  laws  permits  of  ju- 
dicial interpretation  of  them  to  mean  that 
Sunday  sports  must  be  so  conducted  as  not 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  persons 
desiring  to  devote  the  day  to  religious  wor- 
ship and  meditation.  Such  interpretations 
have  been  made  in  numerous  States.  One 
finds  no  license,  however,  in  the  statutes  of 
Alabama,  for  example,  for  any  sports  or 
games  of  any  kind  on  Sunday;  golf,  tennis 
and  dominoes  are  among  those  specifically 
prohibited.  Pennsylvania  forbids  "all  sport 
or  diversion "  on  Sunday.  But  offsetting 
the  comparatively  few  States  in  which  the 
laws  leave  no  loophole  for  Sunday  sports, 
there  are  a  larger  number  that  prohibit  only 
"  public "  sports,  as  opposed  to  friendly 
and  amateur  games  of  all  kinds.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  note,  as  concerns  professional 
"sports"  on  Sunday,  that  none  of  the 
States  in  which  Sunday  "  leasrue  baseball  " 
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prohibitory  statutes,  while  in  New  York 
within  the  last  two  years  the  Legislature 
has  granted  authority  to  city  governments 
to  license  professional  baseball  for  an  ad- 
mission fee  on  Sundays. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

The  "  movie  "  has  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  question  of  Sunday  observ- 
ance. The  Sunday  theatre  has  long  been  an 
institution  in  Louisiana,  in  the  States  lying 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  the  Far  West  and  Southwest; 
the  Sunday  "  concert "  is  an  institution  al- 
most everywhere.  But  the  theatre's  appeal 
was  to  the  classes,  the  "  movie's  "  is  to  the 
masses.  The  effort  required  to  travel  on 
the  workingman's  one  day  of,  rest  from  an 
outlying  residence  district  to  the  heart  of  a 
city  to  see  a  theatrical  performance  has 
probably  been  as  strong  a  deterrent  of  Sun- 
day theatregoing  as  any  special  respect  for 
sanctity  of  the  day  itself.  The  little  neigh- 
borhood "  movie  "  house,  however,  bringing 
the  best  the  films  have  to  offer  to  every 
one's  door,  almost  makes  Sunday  theatre- 
going  merely  a  pleasant  break  in  the  day's 
repose.  It  followed  as  a  perfectly  natural 
sequence  of  the  spread  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture that  the  appeal  to  Legislatures  to  per- 
mit its  exhibition  on  Sunday  should  have 
strong  popular  backing  and  be  widely 
granted. 

In  substantially  every  instance  where 
such  permissive  legislation  has  been  enacted, 
the  State  has  left  the  final  decision  as  to 
the  opening  of  motion  picture  theatres  on 
Sunday  to  localities,  properly  holding  that 


each  community  has  its  own  public  senti- 
ment, which  must  not  be  outraged  nor  yet 
denied  expression.  Idaho,  Michigan,  Ne- 
braska, New  York  and  Rhode  Island  have 
such  provisions  in  their  Sunday  theatre 
laws.  In  Oregon  the  matter  was  submitted 
in  1917  to  a  State-wide  referendum,  which 
resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  entire  Sunday 
observance  law,  except  the  prohibition 
against  barber  shops  on  Sunday.  The  Mary- 
land Legislature  of  1920  enacted  a  statute 
permitting  picture  theatres  to  open  on  Sun- 
day, provided  the  law  were  endorsed  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more at  the  general  election  on  Nov.  6, 
1920.  This  provision  was  attacked  in  the 
courts  by  Josiah  Levering,  representing  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance,  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  the  Legislature  had  no 
power  to  enact  the  statute  in  such  form  and 
with  such  a  provision. 

This  is  the  only  successful  effort  thus 
far,  so  far  as  available  records  show,  on 
the  part  of  the  Sabbatarians  to  check  the 
tendency  toward  more  liberal  Sunday  laws. 
The  vigor  of  their  attack,  however,  now 
focused  upon  nearly  twenty  States  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  their  announced  purpose 
to  ban  all  public  sports  and  amusements 
and  to  curtail  all  other  non-religious  ac- 
tivities on  Sunday  have  put  the  advocates 
of  a  liberal  Sunday  on  their  mettle.  Both 
sides  are  bringing  all  possible  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  hapless  legislators  upon 
whom  the  decision  will  finally  rest.  The 
outcome  will  be  told  in  the  statute  books 
when  the  Legislatures  now  in  session  shall 
have  adjourned. 


THE  NATION'S  LOSSES  BY  FIRE 


THE  first  statistical  record  of  fires  issued 
in  a  number  of  years  was  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. It  shows  that  from  1915  to  1919 
the  property  loss  by  fire  in  this  country 
amounted  to  $1,416,375,845,  or  four  times 
the  amount  spent  in  building  the  Panama 
Canal.     The  report  adds  that  most  of  this 


loss  was  preventable.  Electricity  was  given 
as  the  chief  cause  of  fire,  more  than  $80,- 
000,000  of  loss  being  attributed  to  this 
source.  Matches,  smoking  materials  and 
defective  chimneys  came  next  in  the  enu- 
meration of  causes  of  fires.  The  fire  losses 
of  New  York  were  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  State. 


AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  NAVAL 
PREPARATIONS 

By  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  G.  C.  B. 

Sir  Cyprian  A.  G.  Bridge,  now  almost  82  years  old,  had  served  fifty  years  in  the  British 
Navy  when  he  retired  in  1904  with  the  rank  of  Admiral.  In  that  period  he  held  some 
of  the  most  responsible  naval  commands  in  the  British  Empire.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  important  books  on  sea  power.  The  following  article  is  in  substance  a  plea  against 
a  policy  of  naval  rivalry  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations 


THE  editor  of  Current  History  Maga- 
zine has  courteously  invited  me  to  con- 
tribute an  article  on  the  naval  prepara- 
tions of  "  Great  Britain  "  and  the  United 
States.  That  invitation  I  have  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  I  will  reply  to  the  im- 
plication conveyed  in  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Attention  may  be  requested  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  ventured  to  put  the  name  "  Great 
Britain,"  between  inverted  commas.  This 
has  been  done  because  it  is  not  the  name 
that  I  should  have  chosen  myself.  In  my 
view,  there  is  now,  and  for  several  years 
past  there  has  been,  no  such  thing  as  a 
navy  of  Great  Britain.  There  is,  however, 
a  navy  of  the  British  Empire,  which  in- 
cludes a  great  deal  more  than  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  or  even  than  the  navy 
of  the  British  Isles.  In  every  com- 
parison of  naval  force  or  of  naval  prepa- 
rations this  should  be  taken  note  of 
and  should  be  given  the  fullest  considera- 
tion. To  continue  to  regard  the  British 
Navy  as  though  it  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  British  Isles  is,  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, to  linger  in  the  mental  atmosphere 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  to  ignore  the  immense  transformation 
of  the  map  of  the  world  due  to  the  rise 
and  development  of  over-seas  dominions. 
Whether  this  transformation  has  been — 
and  I  make  bold  to  think  it  is— jfor  the 
good  of  mankind  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  wisely  left  out  of  sight. 

If  any  reader  is  pleased  to  assume  that 
this  reply  to  the  editor's  invitation  begins 
on  a  note  of  apology,  the  assumption  will 
not  be  repudiated.  The  reader,  neverthe- 
less, is  asked  to  believe  that  sincere  expla- 


nation must  sometimes  be  given  an  apolo- 
getic outward  aspect.  He  who  would  ex- 
plain is  often  obliged  to  adduce  facts  with 
the  sole  aim  of  being  clear,  and  not  in  the 
least  because  he  feels  called  upon  to  refer 
to  what  unfriendliness  or  want  of  knowl- 
edge might  stigmatize  as  "  extenuating 
circumstances."  There  is  no  need  to  refer 
to  any  such  things  here. 

BRITAIN'S  PECULIAR  POSITION 

Naval  competition  between  nations  is  not 
a  thing  of  today,  or  even  of  yesterday.  It 
has  already  had  a  respectably  long  life.  It 
was  rather  keen  sixty  years  ago.  It  died 
down  when  it  was  recognized  that  the 
growth  of  the  British  Navy  conveyed  no 
menace  to  the  interests  of  any  country. 
There  was,  indeed,  general  recognition  of 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  British  Em- 
pire: that  it  was  essentially  maritime;  that 
the  sea  was  to  that  empire  what  both 
land  and  sea  were  to  other  countries  of  cor- 
responding rank.  As  it  was,  so  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be.  Maritime  commerce  was,  as 
it  still  is,  its  life-blood.  Its  great  com- 
munications are  oceanic.  In  the  over-sea 
portions  of  that  empire  there  is  now  a 
population  of  European  stock  equal  to  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  at 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  That  celebrated  instrument  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  in  formal  terms, 
that  the  United  States  must  be  regarded 
as  an  equal  by  the  greatest  European 
countries. 

The  portions  of  the  British  Empire  just 
referred  to  are  fully  as  dependent  on  the 
security  of  maritime  commerce  and  oceanic 
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communications  as  the  mother  country  it- 
self. Their  people  understand  this  and 
they  have  formed  navies  of  their  own — 
small,  indeed,  but  integral  parts  of  the 
navy  of  the  British  Empire.  There  are 
other  portions  of  that  empire  with  enor- 
mous populations,  to  be  counted  in  the  ag- 
gregate   by    hundreds    of    millions.      They 
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also  have  maritime  interests  of  immense 
value.  One  need  cnly  glance  at  trade  sta- 
tistics to  see  thai.  These  interests  look, 
and  can  look  only,  to  the  navy  of  the  empire 
for  the  defense  which,  little  more  than  six 
years  ago,  was  found  to  be  indispensable. 
In  providing  that  defense  not  a  single  in- 
terest of  any  foreign  country  was  impeded 
or  threatened  in  the  least. 

The  growth  of  the  navy  of  the  British 
Empire  was  a  perfectly  natural  growth.  It 
proceeded — not,  indeed,  always  on  a  level 
with,  for  it  sometimes  lagged  behind,  but — 
in  general  accordance  with  the  growth  of 
the  interests  which  it  existed  to  defend.  It 
was,  this,  and  not  any  desire  of  seizing  un- 
due advantages  over  others,  that  gave  the 


empire  a  prominent  position  on  the  sea.  It 
was — as  compared  with  other  great  Euro- 
pean States  which  had  great  armies  as  well 
as  navies — almost  without  an  army.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  many  campaigns 
never  had  as  many  as  50,000  British  troops 
under  his  command.  This  was  usually 
taken  into  account  by  foreign  Governments, 
which  accepted,  practically  without  objec- 
tion, British  naval  strength  as  we  accepted 
the  strength  of  foreign  land  forces.  The 
militarist  oligarchy  of  Germany  upset  this 
balance  of  opinion.  As  Captain  Thomas  G. 
Frothingham  tells  us  in  his  instructive 
article  in  the  September,  1920,  number  of 
Current  History.: 

In  the  period  of  dawning  suspicion  and 
hostility  which  preceded  the  World  War 
there  was  a  sudden  keen  competition  for 
naval  superiority  "between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  This  began  in  1906,  and  each 
nation  entered  upon  an  enlarged  program  of 
building  battleships.  This  naval  activity 
was  stimulated  by  the  unusual  condition 
that  the  capital  'unit  of  battle  fleets  had 
changed  in  that  year  to  a  new  fype,  follow- 
ing the  British  design  of  the  dread- 
nought,  &c. 

COSTLY   NAVAL   RIVALRY 

The  competition  had  been  foreshadowed 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1898,  when  the  de- 
termination of  Germany  to  challenge  the 
naval  superiority  of  the  British  Empire 
was  made  clear.  As  has  long  been  known 
to  all  the  world,  the  British  Government 
made  earnest  efforts  to  come  to  some  ar- 
rangement with  the  German  Government 
that  might  preclude  the  necessity  of  en- 
gaging in  a  most  costly  game  of  rival  ship- 
building. Every  one  being  well  aware  of 
the  immense  strength  of  Germany  as  a  mili- 
tary power,  it  was  expected — as  the  sequel 
showed,  quite  erroneously — that  the  Ger- 
mans would  candidly  take  note  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  British  Empire  existed 
and  would  be  ready  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind  sought  for.  By  1906,  as 
Captain  Frothingham  has  indicated,  the 
German  challenge  became  so  unmistakable 
that  the  British  Government,  greatly 
against  its  will,  was  compelled  to  take  it 
up. 

Perusal  of  "  My  Memoirs,"  by  Grand  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpitz — which  work  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Captain  Frothingham  in  his 
admirable  "  Guide  to  the  Military  History 
of  the  World  War" — will  convince  every 
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reader  that  the  deliberate  intention  of  the 
ruling  class  in  Germany  was  not  merely  to 
challenge  but  also  to  terminate  the  British 
naval  superiority.  Thereupon  ensued  that 
"  enlarged  program  of  building  battleships," 
alluded  to  by  Captain  Frothingham.  It  was 
not  only  the  program  that  was  enlarged; 
each  successive  ship  turned  out  was  made 
larger  and,  of  course,  more  costly  than  the 
last.  Each  competitor  strove  to  outdo  the 
other  in  dimensions  of  ship,  in  calibre  of 
gun,  and,  inevitably,  in  expenditure  of 
money.  It  was — and  it  is  astonishing  thac 
this  was  not  foreseen  from  the  first — im- 
possible to  obtain  any  but  a  quite  tem- 
porary and  short-lived  pre-eminence.  The 
other  side  at  once  "  went  one  better." 
Strategic  and  tactical  considerations  wer^ 
all  but  left  out  of  sight,  and  the  race  re- 
solved itself  into  a  mere  struggle  for  huger 
material  and  greater  costliness. 

HENRY  GEORGE'S  DUEL  STORY 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  at  this 
moment  it  is  being  warmly  debated  whether 
the  principal  battleships  employed  in  the 
late  war,  that  is  to  say,  the  battleships 
constructed  during  the  competition  just 
mentioned,  are  worth  continuing  as  a  class. 
They  certainly  caused  deep  disappointment 
and  no  one  now  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  them.  In  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  a 
book  that  created  a  stir  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, and  that  is  worth  reading  today,  the 
author,  Henry  George,  related  how  a 
wealthy  man,  who  had  been  accused  of 
meanness,  challenged  his  accuser  to  a  duel 
to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  remark- 
able conditions.  The  "  combatants  "  were 
to  proceed  to  the  beach  and  there  throw 
money,  coin  by  coin,  into  the  sea;  the  side 
which  stopped  first  was  to  be  regarded  as 
having  admitted  defeat.  This  anticipated 
the  contest  that  went  on .  in  British  and 
German  shipbuilding  establishments.  Mil- 
lions of  money  were,  almost  literally, 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Is  the  world  to  be 
treated  to  another  spectacle  of  the  same 
kind? 

Competition  in  warship  building  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire 
would,  of  course,  differ  greatly  from  the 
competition  between  the  latter  and  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  is  not  "  run  "  by 
a  militarist  oligarchy;  it  never  has  main- 


tained a  great  standing  army;  its  navy  has 
behind  it  a  long  and  brilliant  history;  more 
than  a  hundred  tod  forty  years  ago  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  carried  by  a  war- 
ship on  the  ocean.  The  general  growth  of 
the  United  States  Navy  has,  like  that  of 
the  British  Empire's  navy,  been  gradual 
and  in  accord  with  national  development. 

It  is  quite  understood  by  the  British 
people  that  the  interests  of  the  American 
Republic  are  not  now  bounded  by  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  North  American  continent. 
The  centre  of  population  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  American  commercial  develop- 
ment have  been  steadily  shifting  toward  the 
West.  I  ventured  to  call  attention  to  this, 
in  more  than  one  American  newspaper,  as 
far  back  as  April,  1920.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  should  turn 
their  eyes  more  and  more  to  the  immense 
possibilities  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
countries,  as  yet  imperfectly  developed,  the 
shores  of  which  are  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean. 

My  belief  is  that  the  increase  of  the  naval 
power  of  the  United  States  is  not  viewed 
with  resentment  by  the  British  people  in 
general.  They  make  full  allowance  for  the 
realities  of  the  situation;  and  they  ask,  in 
turn,  that  allowance  should  be  made  for 
that  mighty  factor  in  international  affairs, 
viz.,  sentiment.  This  sometimes  rests  on, 
or  springs  from,  a  basis  of  reason;  and 
this  may  be  truly  said  of  it  in  the  present 
connection. 

SENTIMENT  FOR  SEA  PRIMACY 

Throughout  a  long  period  the  British 
Empire — as  it  had  gradually  grown  to  be — 
though  almost  absurdly  weak  as  a  military 
State,  enjoyed  the  primacy  on  the  seas. 
This  was  not  seriously  challenged  until  the 
possessors  of  the  most  powerful  army  in 
the  world — in  pursuit  of  their  schemes  of 
unbounded  ambition — laid  their  plans  to 
destroy  it.  The  long  acquiescence  of  other 
countries  in  the  primacy  mentioned  and 
their  own  conviction  that  it  was  due  to 
natural  causes,  and  in  no  way  to  ambitious 
aims,  led  the  British  people  to  believe  that 
they  would,  with  universal  assent,  retain 
their  old  position  as  a  naval  State.  Any 
sign  that  this  belief  may  have  to  be  aban- 
doned naturally  stirs  in  them  sentiments  of 
surprise,  if  not  of  apprehension.    They  and 
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the  world  in  general  may  be  confronted  by 
conditions  altogether  new,  by  conditions  for 
which  no  precedent  can  be  found  even  if 
you  go  back  many  generations.  Surely,  no 
one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that 
there  is  anything  ignoble  in  such  senti- 
ments. 

A  DISQUIETING  TABLE 

We  have  to  take  facts  as  they  are.  The 
following  summary  may  be  quoted  from  a 
review  of  "  Brassey  's  Naval  and  Shipping 
Annual  "  published  in  The  Times  (London, 
Jan.  5,  1921) : 

EFFECTIVE    FIGHTING    SHIPS    BUILT   AND 
BUILDING    FOR     THE    UNDER- 
MENTIONED  POWERS. 

British.  United  States. 

Build-  Build- 
Built,  ing.  Total.  Built,  ing.  Total. 
Battleships ;    14-in. 

guns,    upward ...   14        . .        14  11       10       21 
Battle       cruisers ; ; 
14-in.    guns    and 

upward     4        . .         4,  . .         6         6 

Battleships; 

smaller    guns. . . .   14        . .         4  . .          6         6 

Light    cruisers 02         7       09  3       10       13 

Destroyers 190        ..      190  287       30     317 

Submarines    98        ..        98  100       66     166 

The  significant  column  is  that  headed 
"  Building."  The  comment  appended  to  the 
table  just  quoted  is :  "  This  table  shows 
"that  within  the  next  few  years  the  British 
"  fleet  will  lose  its  supremacy  unless  either 
"  foreign  construction  be  delayed  or  a  pro- 
"  gram  of  new  shipbuilding  be  undertaken 
"  in  this  country."  One  may  be  permitted 
to  add  this  comment  of  one's  own:  Looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance  the 
prospect  must  be  described  as  ghastly.  Con- 
sidering the  unsettled  condition  of  the  ma- 
terial  elements  of  naval   force,   the   terms 


proposed    by    Henry    George's    "  duellist " 
seem  only  too  likely  to  be  repeated. 

TWO  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

As  one  to  whom  the  production  of  monster 
warships  always  appeared  to  be  a  costly 
mistake  and,  yet,  who  believes  that  capital 
ships — if  of  reasonable  dimensions — are 
still  necessary  elements  of  a  fleet,  I  ask 
permission  to  make  a  couple  of  suggestions. 
They  are,  I  am  aware,  altogether  opposed 
to  the  tenets  of  the  "  material  school "  ; 
but — all  the  same — they  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  laws  of  strategy  and  the  principles 
of  tactics: 

Have  the  smallest  fleet  that  can  do  the 
work  which  you  want  it  to  do;  not  the 
biggest  that  you  can  cajole  or  force  the 
taxpayers  into  granting  the  money  for. 

Build  the  smallest  and  least  costly  ships 
that  can  play  their  part  in  war;  not  the 
biggest  that  naval  architects  and  engineers 
are  able  to  design  and  build. 

To  these  suggestions  may  be  appended 
the  statement  that  the  proper  way  to  meet 
the  so-called  "  submarine  menace,"  or  the 
menace  from  the  air,  is  not  to  tinker  with 
the  material  of  important  surface  shops, 
but  to  devise  methods  of  attacking  both 
submarines  and  aircraft.  Throughout  the 
history  of  warfare,  by  land  or  sea,  every 
new  form  of  attack  has  called  forth  suitable 
methods  of  meeting  it.  Hunt  the  hostile 
submarine  and  the  hostile  aircraft,  and  they 
will  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  look- 
ing after  themselves.  Remember  how  ef- 
fectively the  Allies  retorted  on  the  Huns 
for  introducing  the  use  of  poison  gas  into 
warfare.  Remember  also  Admiral  Sims's 
wise  reference  to  the  early  torpedo  scare; 
how  it  was  going — like  the  submarine  now 
— to  drive  the  capital  ship  out  of  existence, 
AND  DID  NOT. 


ESTIMATE  OF  DEATHS  DUE  TO  THE  WAR 

THE  cost  of  the  war  in  human  lives,   according  to  a   report 
issued    by    the    Society    for    Research    at    Copenhagen,    was 
35,000,000,  including,  of  course,  all  civilian  deaths  traceable 
to  the  conflict.     The   excess   of  women   over   men   in   European 
belligerent  countries,   according  to  the  same  authority,   has  in- 
creased from  5,200,000   to   15,000,000. 


SHALL  WE  SCRAP  OUR  GREAT 
BATTLESHIPS? 


By  Vice  Admiral  Brine 


THE  world's  greatest  sea  power — the 
British  Empire — is  having  a  tre- 
mendous debate  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  money  thrown  away  to  build 
capital  ships.  Everybody,  from  chimney 
sweep  to  Cabinet  Minister,  is  airing  his 
views  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
As  usual,  most  of  them  have  plans  by  which 
the  empire  can  be  saved. 

The  intense  feeling  stirred  up  in  the 
island  empire  is  perfectly  natural,  for  to  the 
interest  her  people  have  always  taken  in 
sea  power,  and  to  that  alone,  is  due  the  fact 
that  Britain  has  been  mistress  of  the  seas 
for  the  last  three  centuries.  In  England, 
when  anything  comes  up  to  threaten  her 
naval  standing,  all  hands,  including  even 
naval  officers,  "  take  a  fall "  out  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  America,  where  less  is 
known  of  naval  matters,  the  situation  is 
different.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  are  but  few  civilian  critics  who  pos- 
sess sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  offer 
intelligent  criticism  on  naval  subjects,  and 
should  a  naval  officer  have  the  temerity 
to  say  anything  derogatory  of  our  naval 
administration  he  would  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

It  is  a  very  healthy  sign,  however,  to 
see  our  British  cousins  so  wrought  up  over 
their  future  building  program.  The  inter- 
est shown  by  the  whole  population  is  certain 
to  cause  much  talk — and  some  thinking — 
and  a  little  right  thinking  will  -bring  forth 
the  correct  solution  to  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  Briton. 

The  bone  of  contention  is  the  dread- 
nought, which  has  rapidly  risen  in  cost  of 
construction  to  a  present  figure  of  from 
eight  to  ten  million  pounds.  The  dread- 
nought's opponents — and  there  are  many — 
assert  that  the  battleship  is  doomed,  that 


it  has  no  chance  against  torpedo  attack 
by  submarines  and  torpedo  planes.  The 
other  camp,  containing  the  friends  of  the 
big  ship,  holds  that  the  dreadnought  is 
still  the  backbone  of  the  fleet. 

While  Britain's  two  most  famous  seamen 
of  today,  Beatty  and  Jellicoe,  have  not  ex- 
pressed emphatic  opinions,  the  long  list  of 
the  opponents  of  the  battleship  contains 
such  names  as  Sir  Percy  Scott,  the  father 
of  British  gunnery,  and  Rear  Admiral  S.  S. 
Hall,  who  had  charge  of  the  British  Sub- 
marine Service  from  1915  to  1918.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Admiral  Hall  should  know  more  about 
what  the  submarine  can  do  than  any  one 
else.  Among  the  friends  of  the  big  ship 
are  Admiral  Bacon,  who  commanded  the 
Dover  Patrol,  and  Admiral  Sturdee,  who 
commanded  the  battle  cruisers  at  Falkland 
which  sank  von  Spee's  squadron;  the  suc- 
cess of  both  these  officers  in  the  task  as- 
signed them  gives  weight  to  their  opinions. 

DREADNOUGHTS  WON  THE  WAR 

Judged  by  History,  to  whom  some  cyni- 
cally refer  as  "  that  lying  jade,"  there  is  not 
a  doubt  that  the  Grand  Fleet  of  capital 
ships  saved  the  British  Empire  in  the  war 
with  Germany.  Granting  her  High  Seas 
Fleet  to  Germany,  and  supposing  that 
Britain  had  had  no  dreadnoughts  during 
the  war,  there  is  no  question,  even  among 
the  big  ship's  enemies,  that  the  Germans 
could  have  controlled  the  sea  lanes,  pre- 
vented food  from  entering  the  British  Isles 
and  starved  the  inhabitants  into  submission. 
Nor  is  there  any  question  that  the  heavy 
fighting  craft  of  the  Grand  Fleet  prevented 
German  surface  craft  from  stopping  the 
traffic  between  England  and  the  Continent.- 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  France,  un- 
aided by  the  British  Empire,  would  have 
been  crushed  by  Germany. 

The  decision  to  be  made  by  the  British 
Empire  in  regard  to  the  capital  ship  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  United  States;  the  latter  na- 
tion, self-supporting  as  it  is,  could  live,  in 
a  state  of  war  with  almost  any  enemy  prac- 
tically indefinitely,  provided  it  could  beat 
off  the  invader.  The  British  Empire  must 
control  the  sea,  for  it  lives  on  its  commerce ; 
when  its  ships  cannot  come  and  go,  it  must 
sue  for  peace  and  the  empire  will  fall. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  premise  that 
Britain  must  control  the  sea  to  insure  the 
empire's  existence,  what  will  be  the  effect 
if  she  scraps  her  dreadnoughts?  Locally, 
none,  as  long  as  her  floating  gun  power  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  her  pos- 
sible European  enemies.  If  neighboring 
nations  build  these  floating  fortresses,  how- 
ever, and  can  keep  them  afloat  in  sea  areas 
through  which  British  commerce  must  pass, 
then  England,  lacking  power  to  push  her 
commerce  through,  must  starve. 

Up  to  the  present  the  chief  weapon  in 
naval  warfare  has  been  the  gun.  It  was 
this  conception  that  led  to  the  design  of  the 
dreadnought.  Two  other  factors  entered 
into  the  design — speed  and  armor — but  the 
greatest  weight  was  given  the  guns,  and  the 
nation  superior  at  sea  in  heavy  artillery 
has  been  considered  the  strongest  sea 
power. 

REPRIEVE  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP 

A  few  years  ago  the  capital  ship  was  in 
danger  from  one  plane  only — surface  at- 
tack— and  with  the  advent  of  the  torpedo 
and  the  torpedoboat  the  death  knell  of  the 
battleship  was  sounded.  It  took  only  a 
short  while,  however,  to  find  an  answer  to 
the  torpedoboat  in  the  destroyer,  which 
gave  the  big  ship  a  new  lease  on  life.  In 
turn  came  the  light  cruiser  to  screen  the 
battle  fleet  from  the  destroyer,  followed 
later  by  the  battle  cruiser  to  guard  the  big- 
gun  ships  against  the  light  cruiser.  The 
prophets  who  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
dreadnought  proved  false,  and  naval  prog- 
ress seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  protecting 
the  navy's  power — the  big-gun  ship — against 
torpedo  attacks  made  on  the  surface. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Battle 


of  Jutland  shows  the  helplessness  of  the 
battle  line  even  against  torpedo  attack 
from  the  surface;  they  hold  that  the  Ger- 
man attack  with  torpedoes  forced  Admiral 
Jellicoe  to  turn  away  and  lost  him  the  High 
Seas  Fleet.  This  claim  is  weak  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  Due  to  the  deployment  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  its  destroyers,  light  cruisers, 
&c,  had  not  arrived  in  proper  position  to 
screen  the  British  battle  line  when  the 
enemy  attacked  with  torpedoes.  Ordinarily 
the  screening  vessels  will  be  in  position  to 
fend  off  an  attack,  and  had  they  been  in 
position  in  this  case,  the  attack  could  not 
have  been  made.  One  duty  of  the  screening 
ships  is  to  beat  off  an  attack  by  enemy 
torpedo  craft.  (2)  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  turn-away  by  the  Grand  Fleet  was 
a  tactical  error.  The  torpedoes  passed 
through  the  line  anyway,  and  were  avoided 
by  all  but  the  Marlborough.  Now,  had  the 
ships  been  heading  toward,  instead  of  away 
from,  the  torpedoes,  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  avoid  them.  The  width  of  the 
target  would  have  been  the  beam  of  the 
battleship,  and  a  slight  touch  of  helm  would 
have  cleared  the  torpedo. 

THE    SUBMARINE    MENACE 

Now  come  the  dreadnought's  opponents 
with  the  prophecy  that  the  big  ship  stands 
no  chance  against  attack,  not  from  the  sur- 
face, but  from  the  two  other  planes — under 
water  by  submarine  torpedoes  and  from  the 
air  by  airplane  torpedoes. 

When  cruising  in  fleet  with  its  screen  of 
destroyers,  light  and  battle  cruisers,  the 
danger  to  the  battleships  from  submarine 
attack  can  be  considered  only  from  a  theo- 
retical viewpoint.  With  the  exception  of  one 
isolated  case,  where  Weddigen's  U-boat  was 
rammed  and  sunk  by  a  British  battleship, 
there  are  no  known  instances  of  attack  by 
submarines  on  a  cruising,  battle  fleet 
properly  screened  by  the  auxiliary  fighting 
craft  that  go  with  it. 

One  thing,  not  generally  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  predict  that  the  submarine 
will  drive  the  dreadnought  from  the  seas,  is 
that  the  submarine,  in  making  a  successful 
attack  on  a  battle  fleet,  must  find  itself  in 
a  position  dead  ahead  of  the  fleet,  where 
it  can  silently  wait  to  press  home  an  attack. 
The  warmest  adherent  of  the  underwater 
craft  will  admit  that  the  submarine  cannot 
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attack  on  the  surface.  Submerged,  the 
U-boat  has  very  low  speed  compared  to  the 
battleship,  so  when  a  submarine  finds  itself 
off  to  one  side  of  the  track  of  the  fleet,  it 
cannot  reach  the  attacking  position  at  its 
low  submerged  speed.  Now  take  a  case 
where  the  submarine  is  only  slightly  off  the 
fleet  track  and  where  a  submerged  run  may 
bring  it  to  attacking  position :  Here  the  sub- 
marine must  run  its  engines,  and  the  hydro- 
phone, in  the  battleship  screen,  hears  and 
sends  out  its  warning,  and  the  battle  fleet 
needs  only  to  change  its  course  away  from 
the  danger. 

Aircraft  must  also  be  considered;  under 
average  conditions  a  plane  can  see  a  sub- 
marine further  than  the  latter  can  see  a 
plane;  the  battle  fleet's  scouting  planes 
therefore  increase  the  chance  that  the  fleet 
will  have  due  warning  of  the  submarine's 
location;  such  warning  makes  it  certain 
that  the  fleet,  with  speed  superiority  over 
the  submerged  boat,  can  avoid  it.  The 
strength  of  the  submarine  lies  in  its  invisi- 
bility; the  use  of  air  scouts  makes  addi- 
tional eyes  for  the  fleet  and  reduces  the 
chance  of  the  submarine  to  attack  without 
warning. 

SINKING  OF  THE  JUSTICIA 

Outside  of  Weddigen's  attack  on  the 
Grand  Fleet,  which  proved  his  undoing,  the 
nearest  approach  to  attack  by  U-boats  on 
a  screened  battle  fleet  seems  to  be  the  case 
of  the  Justicia.  On  July  19,  1918,  U-boat 
64  found  herself  directly  ahead  of  a  zig- 
zagging convoy  of  twelve  ships  screened  by 
destroyers.  In  the  centre  of  the  convoy 
was  the  huge  Justicia,  which  the  German 
commander  thought  to  be  the  Vaterland — 
our  Leviathan — then  in  use  as  a  troop  trans- 
port. Undoubtedly  the  idea  that  this  ship 
was  the  Vaterland  caused  a  much  more  de- 
termined attack  than  usual,  for  no  German 
honor  could  have  been  too  great  to  bestow 
on  the  skipper  who  succeeded  in  sinking 
this  ship. 

The  submarine  made  a  most  spirited  at- 
tack; she  dived  under  the  screen  of  de- 
stroyers; went  right  to  the  middle  of  the 
convoy .  and,  from  a  distance  of  only  400 
yards,  put  two  torpedoes  into  the  Justicia. 
Immediately  after  firing  her  torpedoes  U-64 
dived,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  was 
jarred  by  the  explosion  of  thirty-five  well- 
placed  depth  bombs.     After  waiting  until 


things  quieted  down,  the  submarine  came 
up  to  periscope  depth,  followed  the  stricken 
Justicia  and,  before  dark,  fired  torpedoes 

into  her  twice  more! 

.r 

During  the  attacks,  according  to  extracts 
from  the  log  of  the  U-64,  there  were  about 
100  depth  bombs  dropped  near  the  boat,  and 
her  oil  tanks  were  so  damaged  they  left  an 
oil  trail.  She  followed  all  night,  however, 
and  sent  messages  to  the  U-54  giving  posi- 
tion, course  and  speed  of  the  Justicia,  which 
enabled  U-54  to  give  the  great  ship  the 
coup  de  grace  the  next  forenoon. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  attack 
on  the  Justicia  is  that  when  U-54  fired  the 
torpedoes  that  finally  sank  her  the  Justicia 
was  protected  by  twelve  destroyers,  five 
trawlers  and  two  armed  sloops.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  the 
attack  was  made  the  Justicia  was  in  tow, 
making  little  headway,  and  that  the  sub- 
marine had  no  trouble  in  gaining  the  proper 
attacking  position. 

THE  DETERMINING  FACTORS 

The  important  difference  between  the 
first  attack  on  the  Justicia  and  an  attack 
by  U-boats  on  a  battle  fleet  is  that  the 
battle  fleet  would  have  more  destroyers  in 
its  screen  and  in  the  future  will  have  air 
scouts  in   addition. 

In  making  the  decision  as  to  whether 
underwater  craft  have  rendered  the  battle- 
ship helpless  several  things  must  be  re- 
membered : 

1.  The  high  speed  of  the  battleship,  which 
enables  her  to  manoeuvre  toward  safety  once 
the   submarine   is   located. 

2.  That  the  submarine  is  a  weapon  of 
chance  ;  if  the  boat  is  not  ahead  on  the  track 
of  the  fleet,  it  has  not  sufficient  submerged 
speed  to  gain  a  good  position  for  firing  tor- 
pedoes. 

3.  The  additional  eyes  of  the  fleet  to  be 
carried   in   aircraft. 

4.  The  extra  ears  of  the  fleet— hydrophones 
capable   of   vast    improvement. 

5.  The  depth  charges  fired  by  T-guns  and 
dropped   from  anti-submarine   craft. 

6.  The  fact  that  the  submarine  is  blind 
when  deeply  submerged. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  we  have 
grave  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory 
held  by  one  school  in  Great  Britain  that 
the  submarine  has  driven  the  big  fighting 
ship  from  the  sea. 
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THE  AIRPLANE  TORPEDO 


The  airplane  torpedo  is  the  other  weapon 
by  which  the  career  of  the  battleship  is  to 
be  ended.  This  is  again  a  theoretical  ques- 
tion, for  the  war  gave  us  no  example  of  an 
attack  on  a  properly  screened  battle  fleet  by 
torpedo  planes. 

The  attack  from  the  air  has  two  distinct 
advantages  over  underwater  attack.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  speed  by  which  the 
plane  can  reach  the  attacking  position  on 
the  bows  of  the  battle  fleet  formation;  this 
advantage  the  submarine  cannot  have,  as 
her  submerged  speed  is  too  low.  The  sub- 
marine, too,  must  be  right  ahead  of  the 
fleet;  otherwise  she  will  probably  lose  her 
chance.  The  second  advantage  is  that  the 
plane  can  see  and  the  underwater  boat  is 
blind,  except  when  she  shows  her  periscope. 
Where  the  officer  in  charge  of  an  attack  can 
see  all  the  time,  he  can  change  his  plan,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy. 

In  the  present  stage  of  development  of 
both  torpedo  planes  and  torpedo,  the  plane 
making  an  attack  on  the  battle  fleet  must 
be  at  a  very  exact  and  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  water  when  the  torpedo  h 
dropped;  otherwise  the  delicate  machinery 
of  the  torpedo  will  be  jarred  out  of  adjust- 
ment on  impact  and  the  torpedo  will  not 
run  true.  In  addition,  the  plane  must  be 
headed  in  the  right  direction  for  the  run 
of  the  torpedo  when  the  latter  is  dropped. 
Furthermore,  the  plane  must  be  inclined 
at  an  exact  angle  to  the  sea's  surface;  if 
the  nose  of  the  airplane  is  too  much  down, 
the  torpedo  will  go  to  the  bottom. 

LIMITATIONS    OF    AIRPLANES 

These  are  exacting  conditions.  In  time 
of  peace,  when  nothing  interferes,  the  tor- 
pedo plane  pilots  will  no  doubt  become  very 
skillful.  In  war  the  battle  line  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  its  screen  of  destroyers  armed 
with  machine  and  rapid-fire  guns;  the  tor- 
pedo plane  pilot  must  take  their  fire  in 
gaining  attacking  position.  He  will  also  be 
met  and  attacked  by  fighting  planes;  even 
the  water  splash  from  a  heavy  shell  will 
wreck  the  plane.  The  torpedo  plane  pilot 
will  be  in  the  presence  of  death  every 
minute ;  he  must  be  more  than  human  if  his 
aim  is  true. 
It  is  admitted  that  numerous  planes  and 


torpedoes  can  be  built  for  the  price  of  a 
battleship,  and  the  skill  in  use  of  this 
Weapon  may  so  develop  that  a  battle  fleet 
will  not  dare  to  approach  an  enemy  coast 
within  the  radius  of  the  torpedo-carrying 
plane.  How  about  control  further  at  sea? 
Great  Britain's  problem  is  based  on  the 
necessity  of  giving  protection  to  her  lines 
of  communication  at  sea.  Until  the  plane 
has  a  steaming  radius  equal  to  that  of  the 
surface  ship,  it  must  be  carried  on  a  ship 
in  order  to  exert  pressure  in  the  distant  sea 
area.  When,  therefore,  the  British  give  up 
the  battleship,  go  to  war  in  the  air,  build 
huge,  fast  plane  carriers  and  adopt  torpedo- 
plane  warfare,  their  rivals  will  meet  the 
move  by  designing  a  weapon  to  destroy  the 
ship  that  carries  the  planes. 

The    British    Government's    naval    policy 
was    announced   on    Dec.    10,    1920,   in    the 
.  House  of  Commons :     "  To  maintain  a  navy 
at  a  standard  of  strength  which  will  ade- 
quately   secure    the    safety    of    the    empire 
and  its  communications."     With  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Cabinet  has 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  De- 
fense    the     "whole      question     of     naval 
strength  as  affected  by  the  latest  develop- 
ments of  naval  warfare."  While  the  decision 
of  this  committee  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  America,  it  will  affect  us   only  in   the 
light  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  possible 
enemy  at  sea.     Types  of  war  craft  have  a 
habit  of  changing  very  rapidly,  and,  after 
all,  the  building  program  of  one  nation  de- 
pends absolutely  on  what  the  possible  enemy 
builds.     It  will   not  be  forgotten  that  the 
torpedoboat   forced   the   design   of   the  de- 
stroyer, which  in  turn  forced  construction 
of  the  light  and  then  the  battle  cruiser. 

While  the  British  are  racking  their  brains 
over  what  type  of  ship  to  build  to  hold 
control  of  the  sea,  there  is  talk  of  a  working 
agreement  among  the  three  great  sea 
powers— England,  Japan  and  America— to 
cut  military  expenses.  The  wisest  states- 
men are  beginning  to  whisper  of  a  safer 
scheme  to  relieve  the  world  of  the  enormous 
burden  of  armament,  i.  e.,  an  out-and-out 
Anglo-Saxon  alliance. 

Until  we  do  one  or  the  other  in  an  honest, 
trustful  manner,  this,  at  least,  is  certain: 
As  long  as  Japan  builds  the  dreadnought, 
the  United  States  must  build  a  bigger  and 
better  one;  if  Great  Britain  cuts  loose  from 
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the  capital  ship  and  plans  to  sweep  the 
seas  with  a  ship  laden  with  torpedo  planes, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  American  naval 
constructor  to  design  something  to  destroy 
the  ship  that  carries  these  planes.  His 
ability  to  do  so  is  unquestionable.  The  same 


is  true  of  the  naval  constructors  of  other 
nations.  The  next  step  taken  by  any  one 
of  the  great  powers  will  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  navalcmevelopment,  but  events 
thus  far  have  by  ttO  means  demonstrated  the 
doom  of  the  big-gun  battleship. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

Senate  Naval  Committee  reports  against  a  naval  holiday 
and  for  a  continuation  of  the  present  battleship  program 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


THE  United  States  Senate  on  Jan.  25 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  of 
Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  which  directed  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  in- 
form the  Senate  whether  or  not  it  was  feas- 
ible to  suspend  the  present  American  naval 
program  for  six  months,  so  that  an  inves- 
tigation might  be  had  to  determine  what 
constitutes  a  "  modern  fighting  navy." 

An  emphatic  negative  to  this  proposal 
was  recommended  in  the  report  filed  with 
the  Senate  Feb.  9  by  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  The  report  was  practically 
an  endorsement  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  Naval  General  Board.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  that  board  defended  the  capital  ship 
and  took  issue  with  those  naval  experts, 
for  the  most  part  foreign,  who  contended 
that  the  modern  battleship  was  nearly 
obsolete  and  that  submarines  and  aircraft 
would  be  determining  factors  in  sea  battles 
of  the  future. 

The  substance  of  the  Senate  report  was 
that  the  United  States  should  maintain  a 
navy  equal  at  least  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world ;  that  the  capital  ship  still 
maintains  its  primacy  among  naval  vessels, 
and  that  since  universal  disarmament  had 
not  been  established  it  would  be  a  wrong 
to  the  American  people  and  no  service  to 
the  cause  of  peace  for  the  United  States  to 
disarm.  If  the  proposed  six  months'  sus- 
pension of  building  were  adopted,  the  actual 
loss  that  would  result  would  be  between 
$15,000,000  and  $30,000,000.  L^rge  num- 
bers of  workmen  would  be  thrcwn  out  of 
employment,  rendering  difficult  or  impos- 
sible the  reassembling  of  these  forces  should 
work  be  resumed.     Any  such  result  would 


give  an  immense  advantage  to  such  other 
powers  as  should  continue  uninterruptedly 
the  construction  of  their  fleets  or  those  al- 
ready supplied  with  superior  naval  power. 
The  report  read  in  part: 

The  value  and  importance  of  submarines, 
aircraft  and  high  explosives  are  admitted 
and  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
scientific  study  and  development  of  all  these 
means  of  naval  warfare  be  actively  contin- 
ued. Depth  bombs,  mines,  aerial  torpedoes 
and  high  explosive  shells  fired  from  great 
guns,  whether  of  the  howitzer  or  other  types, 
are  all  important  agencies  of  attack  and  de- 
fense at  sea,  and  intensive  studies  of  their 
potential  uses  should  be  continued  with  a 
view  of  utilizing  them  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble advantage. 

If  we  assume,  however,  a  naval  power 
armed  with  all  these  devices  and  with  de- 
stroyers and  swift  light  cruisers,  but  with  no 
battleships  or  battle  cruisers— and  an  enemy 
power  equipped  with  all  these  and  with 
battleships  and  battle  cruisers  in  addition — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  any  con- 
flict the  power  equipped  with  capital  ships 
would  be  victorious  over  its  enemy  not  so 
equipped.  The  rival  forces  of  light  craft, 
whether  on  or  below  the  surface  or  in  the 
air,  would  neutralize  each  other,  leaving  the 
power  which  possessed  the  heavy  ships 
armed  with  great  guns  in  undisputed  con- 
trol of  the  sea. 

The  committee  recommended  that  twelve 
destroyers  and  six  submarines  in  the  pres- 
ent program,  for  which  contracts  had  not 
been  let,  be  eliminated  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  a  substitute  therefor,  au- 
thority be  given  for  the^  construction  of 
two  airplane  carriers  of  the  most  modern 
type  and  equipment  and  most  advantageous 
size. 

Participation  by  the  War  Department  in 
a   series   of   experiments   to   determine   the 
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value  of  aircraft  against  major  naval  ves- 
sels was  invited  by  Secretary  Daniels  on 
Feb.  7  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Baker.  The 
first  of  the  tests  would  be  made  within  the 
next  ninety  tiays,  Mr.  Daniels  said,  and  con- 
ditions approximating  as  closely  as  possible 
those  of  battle  would  be  simulated.  The 
captured  German  battleship  Ostfriesland  of 
26,500  tons  would  probably  be  used  for  the 
experiment.  Prior  to  the  making  public  of 
Secretary  Daniels's  letter  Admiral  R.  E. 
Coontz,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  had  told 
the  House  Naval  Committee  that,  within  the 
next  three  months,  the  Navy  Department 
would  bomb  a  large  warship  from  the  air  in 
the  open  sea  in  an  effort  to  test  the  theory 
urged  by  Brig.  Gen.  Mitchell  of  the  Army 


Air  Service  that  airplanes  had  made  capital 
naval  vessels  useless. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  united  at 
Panama  on  Jan.  20.  They  remained  to- 
gether until  Jan.  28,  on  which  date  the  At- 
lantic fleet  headed  for  Callao,  Peru,  while 
the  Pacific  fleet  pursued  its  way  to  Val- 
paraiso, Chile.  In  both  ports  the  fleets  re- 
ceived many  courtesies.  The  program  called 
for  their  reunion  on  Feb.  7,  when  they 
would  engage  in  a  sham  battle.  The  en- 
gagement was  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  scene  of  the  memorable  bat- 
tle between  the  fleets  of  Cradock  and  von 
Spee  in  1914.  The  fleets  would  remain  to- 
gether until  Feb.  23,  when  they  would  again 
separate. 


THE  BILLIONS  SPENT  FOR  ARMAMENTS 


TjlIGURES  compiled  by  The  New  York 
•*■  World  from  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book  and  other  authoritative  sources 
show  that  the  appropriations  of  the  five 
great  powers  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses in  the  year  1920  alone  reached  a 
total  of  $16,442,251,101,  a  sum  only  about 
$2,000,000,000  more  than  the  total  for  the 
whole  fourteen  years  before  the  war.  This 
means  that  if  the  expense  were  evenly 
divided  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States  (310,- 
667,723  souls)  would  have  to  pay  $52  each 
for  the  military  costs  of  a  single  post-war 
year.  The  burden,  however,  is  not  divided 
evenly;  more  than  three-fourths  of  that 
stupendous  total  belongs  to  us!  The  ap- 
propriations of  the  United  States  for 
armaments  in  that  year  totaled  $13,187,- 
368,442,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much  in 
one  year  as  the  appropriations  used  to  be 
in  fourteen  years! 

The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  thirteen  billions  went 
for  expenses  connected  with  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  our  army  in  Europe,  as  the  statistics 
in  many  cases  reach  back  into  1919.  Never- 
theless, our  armament  bill  for  1920  was 
$13,000,000,000,  as  against  only  about 
three  billions  for  the  other  four  powers. 
This  means  that  the  105,683,108  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United   States  are  paying  or 


will  have  to  pay  a  sum  which,  if  evenly 
distributed,  would  compel  every  man, 
woman  and  child  to  part  with  $124.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  by  immediate  taxation  or  by 
payment  of  increased  prices  to  cover  taxa- 
tion of  those  who  dispense  commodities,  this 
levy  will,  to  some  extent,  reach  even  the 
most  impecunious  citizen.  The  total  cost 
of  the  war  has  not  yet  been  calculated  ac- 
curately, but  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Houston  is  authority  for  the  estimate  that 
it  cost  us  alone  $24,010,000,000,  all  of  which 
will  eventually  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
public. 

A  striking  comparison  was  made  on  Jan. 
9  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards,  in  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  results  of  his  researches  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  various  activities.  The  tax 
now  levied  on  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 
alone,  he  said,  would  pay  all  the  running 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Government, 
were  it  not  for  armaments,  wars,  and  their 
aftermath.  Of  all  the  money  spent  by 
the  Government,  67.81  per  cent,  goes  to 
pay  for  recent  and  previous  wars;  25.02 
per  cent,  goes  for  the  running  expenses  of 
the  army  and  navy,  while  the  remaining 
7.17  per  cent,  pays  for  all  other  functions 
of  the  Government.  To  these  and  similar 
facts  is  due  the  growing  momentum  of  the 
movement  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
in  this  and  other  countries. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Army  Reduction — Battleships  vs.  Airplanes — Railroad  Labor  Problem — Regulation  cf 
Packing  Industry — Prohibition  Enforcement — Unemployment  and  Wage  Decreases- 
Break-up  of  Building  Rings — Typhus  Peril  from  Immigrants — Work  of  Congress 

[Period    Ended    Feb.    12,    1921] 


THE  HOUSE  on  Feb.  7  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  229  to  0,  a  bill  to  expend  $12,500,000 
to  build  five  hospitals  in  which  to  care  for 
wounded  soldiers  in  different  parts  of  the 

country,  and  another  $500,000 
New  War  to  convert  into  hospitals  the 
Hospitals    barracks  at  Forts  Walla  Walla, 

Wash.,  and  McKenzie,  Wyo. 
Similar  legislation  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  the  same  date,  though  the  appro- 
priation was  enlarged  to  $18,600,000  by 
means  of  amendments  tacked  on  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  bill.  The  bill  did  not  designate  the 
location  of  the  hospitals,  but  provided  that 
one  should  be  built  in  the  Central  Atlantic 
Coast  States,  one  in  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
one  in  the  Central  Southwest,  one  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  one  in  Southern 
California. 


BY  an  overwhelming  vote — 271  to  16-^-the 
House,  on  Feb.  5,  overrode  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  joint  resolution  instruct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  to  cease  recruit- 
ing  until   the    size   of   the 
Reducing        army  should  be  reduced  to 
the  American     175,000   men.    In   his   veto 
Army  message  the  President  said 

that  world  conditions  and 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  did  not  jus- 
tify the  restrictions  upon  the  present  en- 
listed strength  of  280,000,  and,  further,  that 
no  provision  had  been  made  to  preserve  the 
proportionate  strength  in  the  .combatant 
corps  of  the  army.  The  Senate,  on  Feb.  7, 
also  overrode  the  veto  by  a  vote  of  67  to  1. 
The  only  Senator  who  voted  to  sustain  the 
President  was  Kirby  of  Arkansas. 

On  the  following  day  the  Army  Appro- 
priation bill,  carrying  approximately  $329,- 
000,000  and  providing  for  a  force  of  150,- 
000  men  in  1922,  was  passed  by  the  House 
and  sent  to  the  Senate.    Ths  measure  was 


passed  practically  as  it  came  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  A  last-minute 
move  to  cut  the  number  of  officers  from 
14,000  to  9,000  was  blocked  by  a  vote  of 
271  to  58.  The  House  also  refused  by  a  vote 
of  219  to  110  to  insert  a  specific  provision 
that  the  army  be  reduced  to  150,000  men 
during  the  year,  but  the  funds  appropriated 
for  enlisted  men's  pay  are  sufficient  only 
for  a  force  of  that  size. 


A  FTER    a    stormy    session    and    several 
-**•  hours  of  debate  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  Jan.  19,  voted  to  retain  its 
present  membership  of  435,  instead  of  add- 
ing 48  new  members,  as  was 
No  Increase     provided  in  the  Reapportion- 
in  House        ment    bill    reported    by    the 
Membership     Census  Committee.    The  final 
vote  on  the  amendment  was 
276  to  77.    Arguments  that  the  House  was 
already    unwieldy    and    the    the    increased 
membership   would   mean   $1,000,000   added 
cost    were    the    causes    for    the    decision 
reached. 

Retention  of  the  present  number  of  mem- 
bers necessitates  a  shifting  of  twelve  mem- 
berships from  eleven  States  to  eight  others, 
the  new  ratio  of  representation  being  242,- 
267  persons,  instead  of  218,979.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island  and 
Vermont  will  lose  one  Representative  each 
and  Missouri  will  lose  two.  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Texas  and 
Washington  will  gain  one  Representative 
.each,  Michigan  and  Ohio  two  each  and  Cal- 
ifornia three.  While  the  Democratic  South 
loses  two  Representatives  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  it  gains  two  in  North  Carolina 
and  Tetcas.  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  now 
classed  as  doubtful  States,  lose  a  total  of 
three. 
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ORDERS  of  Secretary  Baker  for  strin- 
gent economy  in  the  army  were  made 
public  Feb.  1.   Every  officer  was  instructed 
to  exercise  strict  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 
Enlisted   men  were  required  to 
Drastic     wear    reclaimed    uniforms    and 
Army      shoes,  instead  of  receiving  new 
Economy    equipment.    Canned  meats  were 
to  be  substituted  for  fresh  beef 
in    the    rations    wherever    possible.     Motor 
transportation    of    personnel    and    supplies 
was  to  be  cut  in  half  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.    The   appropriation   for   voca- 
tional training  was  reduced  to  $50,000.    Ci- 
vilian employes  of  the  army  were  to  be  re- 
duced from  40  to  60  per  cent,  before  the 
middle  of  February.    Only  one-third  of  the 
number  of  automobile  trucks  were  to  be  kept 
in  service,   and  these  were  to  be  manned 
by  soldiers  instead  of  civilians. 


terior  as  part  of  a  number  of  Indian  trust 
bonds  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  Indians 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Government 
lands.  The  count  of  the  cash  and  securities, 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  resignation 
of  Treasurer  John  Burke,  showed  no  short- 
age, and  a  formal  receipt  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Burke. 


rpHE  Senate  on  Feb.  11  voted  unanimously 
J-    to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  $12,000  to  $15,000  a  year,  the  in- 
crease to  become  effective,  provided  it  is 
concurred    in    by    the 
Vice  President's     House  and  is  approved 
and  Speaker's       by    President    Wilson, 
Salaries  Increased   when    Vice    President 
Coolidge  assumes  office 
March  4.    On  the  following  day  a  similar 
increase   was  .voted   in   the   salary   of   the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 


WARREN    G.    HARDING    and    Calvin 
Coolidge  were  formally  declared  Pres- 
ident-elect  and    Vice    President-elect   at    a 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
Feb.  9,  sitting  to  canvass  the 
Electoral     votes  of  the  forty-eight  States. 
College       The  ceremony  was  without  in- 
Acts  cident.     When   the   count   was 

completed,  the  tellers  signed 
a  certificate  that  they  had  counted.  Vice 
President  Marshall  read  the  certificate,  and 
then  announced  the  election  of  Harding  and 
Coolidge.  The  whole  proceeding  occupied 
about  forty  minutes. 


fTlHE  Appropriation  bill  rider  authorizing* 
■*■  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase $100,000,000  Federal  Farm  Loan 
bonds  to  provide  credits  for  farmers  pend- 
ing decision  by  the  Su- 
Senate  preme    Court    in    litigation 

Backs  Farm     testing  the  constitutionality 
Loans  of  the  farm  loan  law  was 

adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  11.  A  substitute  by  Chairman  McLean 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  to  limit  purchase 
of  Farm  Loan  securities  to  $8,000,000  an- 
nually for  ten  years,  was  defeated. 


COMPLETION  of  the  first  count  since 
1913  of  cash  and  securities  in  the  Treas- 
ury on  Jan.  27  revealed  that  the  vaults  held 
a  grand  total  of  $13,883,819,826,36  2-3,  of 
which  $97,410,283.02 
was  in  cash.  More  than 
ten  billions  of  the  bonds 
and  other  securities  held 
in  trust  by  the  Treasury 
consisted  of  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  al- 
lied nations.  The  presence  of  the  two-thirds 
of  a  cent  in  the  figures  was  explained  by 
Treasury  officials  as  due  to  a  bond  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  $1,666.66  2-3,  held  by 
the  Treasury  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


Thirteen 

Billions  in 

Treasury  Vaults 


rpHE  bill  amending  the  Transportation 
-*■  act,  so  that  the  railroads  could  secure 
partial  payment  under  the  guarantee  clause, 
was  passed  by  the  House  Feb.  8  by  a  viva 
voce  vote.  A  motion  to  re- 
Reimbursing  commit  the  bill  was  defeated 
the  by    189    to    74.      Only    one 

Railroads  amendment  was  accepted.  A 
provision  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Dewalt  of  Pennsylvania,  designed 
to  guard  the  Government  against  overpay- 
ment, was  carried  by  a  vote  of  183  to  157. 
The  law  as  amended  allowed  partial  pay- 
ments, and  did  not  require  the  roads  to 
wait  until  their  accounts  were  fully  audited. 
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It  was  stated  that  $340,000,000  of  the  $400,- 
000,000  appropriated  would  be  due  the  roads 
when  the  final  settlement  was  made.  Three 
hundred  million  was  owed  to  the  railroads 
up  to  the  end  of  September,  1920,  accord- 
ing to  the  certification  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 


ACCEPTANCE  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  former  home  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  in  London  as  a  home  for  the 
United   States   Embassy  was   approved  by 

the  House  on  Jan.  29. 

Morgan  Home        For  almost  two  years 

in  London  the  proposal  had  been 

FOR  U.  S.  Embassy     before    Congress.    The 

Morgan  house  in  Lon- 
don is  located  at  Prinee'.s  Gate,  and  has 
been  associated  with  the  family  for  three 
generations.  President  Wilson  had  urged 
the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  which  was  prof- 
fered by  J.  P.  Morgan.  Representative  Rog- 
ers of  Massachusetts,  in  charge  of  the  dip- 
lomatic bill,  in  explaining  this  section  of 
the  measure  to  the  House,  commended  Mr. 
Morgan  for  making  the  offer,  and  empha- 
sized the  desirability  of  Congress  purchas- 
ing permanent  embassy  buildings  for  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors  in  other  countries.  In  the 
same  bill  the  House  agreed  to  an  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  for  the  purchase  of  an 
American  embassy  at  Paris. 


AFTER  developing  some  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Grover  Cleveland  Berg- 
doll,  the  Philadelphia  draft  evader,  now  a 
fugitive   in    Germany,   and   whose   capture 
was  recently  attempted  in  that 
The        country,     the     House     Military 
Bergdoll    Committee,  on   Feb.   10,  decided 
Case        to  ask  Congress  for  authority  to 
find   out  how   Bergdoll   had   es- 
caped from  a  military  guard  and.  made  his 
way  to  the  country  he  had  refused  to  fight. 
The  committee  voted  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  case  after  hearing  District  Attorney 
Charles   D.   McAvoy   of   Philadelphia,   who 
declared  there  was  no  evidence  to  justify 
the  charge  that  any  one  connected  with  the 
War  Department  had  been  corrupted  with 
Bergdoll  money.    Chairman  Kahn,  who  in- 
troduced  a   resolution   last  May  providing 


for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  conduct  the  Bergdoll  investigation,  an- 
nounced that  enough  evidence  had  been  de- 
veloped to  indicate  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate action.  The  runaway  himself  had 
charged  that  he  had  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  concealed  in  the 
woods  $105,000  in  gold,  to  be  used  in  effect- 
ing his  release  through  bribery  of  Govern- 
ment officials:  The  more  important  thread 
to  be  followed,  it  was  stated,  was  the  abil- 
ity of  the  prisoner's  lawyers  to  obtain  his 
release  under  guard  for  the  purpose  of  dig- 
ging up  the  concealed  gold.  It  was  while 
he  was  out  on  that  gold  chase  that  Berg- 
doll, stopping  over  in  Philadelphia  to  visit 
his  mother,  eluded  his  soldier  guards  and 
slipped  away  in  the  same  automobile  he  had 
used  many  times  for  highway  speeding.  Cu- 
riosity was  keen  also  to  learn  how  he  ob- 
tained so  much  gold  from  the  Treasury  at 
the  very  time  that  the  gold  resources  were 
being  religiously  conserved.  It  was  reported 
also  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  Clarence  Gibboney,  one  of  Berg- 
doll's  attorneys,  had  really  perished,  as  re- 
ported, in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  Mexico. 


T[E  bill  creating  the  Federal  Live  Stock 
Commission,  popularly  known  as  the  bill 
to  regulate  the  meat  packers,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  Jan.  24  by  a  vote  of 
Bill  to      46  to  33.     The  floor  leaders  of 
Check       the   Senate,   Lodge   and   Under- 
Packers     wood,  both  opposed  the  bill,  but 
it  was  passed  in  almost  the  form 
reported   out   by  the   Committee   on   Agri- 
culture. 

The  bill  as  passed  made  it  unlawful  for 
any  packer  to  engage  in  any  unfair  or  un- 
justly discriminatory  practice  or  device  in 
commerce  or  in  any  deceptive  practice  or 
device  to  cheat  or  defraud  in  commerce.  It 
also  made  it  unlawful  for  any  packer  to  sell 
or  buy  or  otherwise  receive  from  any  other 
packer  live  stock  or  live  stock  products  for 
the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  supply 
among  packers  or  "  unreasonably  affecting 
the  price  or  creating  a  monopoly "  in  the 
buying,  selling,  or  dealing  in  live  stock  or 
live  stock  products. 

Furthermore,  packers  were  forbidden  to 
conspire,  combine,  agree  or  arrange  for  the 
apportioning  of  territory  among  persons  in 
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the  packing  industry,  the  controlling  of 
prices  or  to  apportion  purchases  of  any  live 
stock  or  live  stock  products.  It  was  also 
made  unlawful  for  packers  to  engage  in  any 
course  of  business  or  to  do  any  act  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  prevent  other  persons 
from  carrying  on  a  competitive  or  similar 
business  in  commerce. 

For  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
packers  or  their  agents  would  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  from  $1,000  to  $10,000,  or  could  be 
sent  to  prison  for  terms  of  from  one  year 
to  five  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
violation. 


FIGURES  were  laid  before  the  House  Im- 
migration Committee,  on  Feb.  9,  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  show  that  out  of 
10,002  immigrants  who  arrived  at  Ellis  Is- 
land in  the  last  Jialf  of  1920 
Ineligible        and  whom  the  Health  Ser- 
Im  migrants     vice   certified   as   unable   to 
Admitted        earn  a  living  because  of  dis- 
ease    or     physical     defects, 
9,799    were    admitted    by    immigration    of- 
ficials.     The    figures    as    presented    also 
showed  that  out  of  112  persons  certified  as 
having  mental  defects,  fifty  were  admitted, 
and  that  out  of  536  persons  claimed  as  hav- 
ing loathsome  or  contagious  diseases,   167 
were  allowed  to  land. 

Surgeon  General  Cumming,  who  pre- 
sented the  figures,  said  that  such  admis- 
sions had  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  morale  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  He  said  that  he 
knew  of  no  law  which  would  permit  the 
landing  of  persons  afflicted  with  "  danger- 
ous or  loathsome  diseases,"  and  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  was  not  authorized  to 
follow  up  cases  which  it  had  certified  as  in- 
admissible but  which  had  been  admitted. 

Reports  from  Rupert  Blue,  former  Sur- 
geon General,  now  in  Europe,  Dr.  Cum- 
ming said,  led  him  to  believe  that  every 
precaution  was  necessary  to  prevent  typhus, 
from  getting  into  the  United  States.  There 
was  every  indication  that  typhus  would 
spread  in  Europe. 

Royal  S.  Copeland,  Health  Commissioner, 
of  New  York   City,   telegraphed   President 
Wilson  on  Feb.  10,  asking  him  to  declare  an 
immediate  ban  on  immigration  from  typhus- 
tjnfected  ports.     He  declared  that  such  pro- 


hibition  was   necessary   in   the   interest   of 
public  health. 

Dr.  Copeland  cited  the  fact  that  thirty- 
six  typhus  sufferers  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  quarantine  physicians  at  Hoffman  and 
Swinburne  Islands,  and  that  two  cases  were 
under  treatment  in  Brooklyn  and  another  in 
Harlem  Hospital.  He  emphasized  that, 
while  there  was  no  occasion  for  undue  alarm 
at  present,  it  was  imperative  that  drastic 
measures  be  inaugurated  at  once  to  prevent 
the  plague  from  getting  a  foothold  in  the 
crowded  city.  Mr.  Tumulty,  Secretary  to 
the  President,  replied  that  the  request 
would  be  taken  up  without  delay.  There 
were  two  deaths  from  typhus  in  New  York 
on  Feb.  15.  The  steamship  companies  of  the 
port  of  New  York  announced  the  same  day 
that  they  would  provide  at  their  own  ex- 
pense a  floating  hospital  ship  where  all  im- 
migrants would  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
disinfected  before  being  allowed  to  land. 
The  health  authorities  announced  that  no 
one  would  be  allowed  to  enter  who  had  not 
been  twelve  days  away  from  possible  con- 
tagion; passenger  ships  that  make  the  trip 
from  Europe  in  less  than  twelve  days  will 
be  required  to  wait  in  quarantine  until  the 
period  elapses. 


ISAURO  GABALDON  recently  arrived  in 
Washington  as  Philippine  Resident  Com- 
missioner and  as  the  representative  of  his 
people  in  Congress  to  advance  the  cause  of 

Philipinne      independence. 

Philippine         He  was  formerly  Governor 

Independence       of  the  Province  of  Nueva 

Ecija.  He  declared  that 
his  people  were  practically  unanimous  in 
desiring  a  republic.  "  Not  only  do  we 
feel  entitled  to  independence  by  divine 
right,  as  the  American  Colonies  felt  them- 
selves so  entitled,"  Mr.  Gabaldon  said, 
"  but  the  United  States  promised  us  inde- 
pendence upon  the  establishment  in  the 
Philippines  of  a  stable  Government.  Such 
a  Government  exists.  The  fact  has  been 
officially  reported  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  by  the  American  Governor  Gen- 
eral. He  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  note 
and  to  analyze  our  ability  to  govern  our- 
selves, for  he  has  been  in  the  islands  as  Gov- 
ernor General  for  six  years." 
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(Photo  by  Edmonstcn,  Washington) 
Memorial  statue  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott  and  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
pioneers  of  the  American  woman  suffrage  movement.  The  group  was  carved  from  a 
single  block  of  Cararra  marble.  It  was  presented  to  the  nation  on  Feb.  15,  1921,  the  101st 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Miss  Anthony,  and  will  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington.  The  American  sculptress,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Johnson,  is  seen  standing  beside 
her  completed  work 


THE    Department    of    Labor    announced, 
Jan.  25,  that  505  aliens  classed  as  anar- 
chists    were     deported     from    the     United 
States  from  Feb.  1,  1919,  to  Jan.  1,  1921. 
In    the    same    period    1,119 
Anarchists      alien  anarchists  were  ordered 
Deported        to  be  deported,  the  difference 
between       "  orders "       and 
"  shipments "    being    represented    by    those 
who  were  permitted  to  remain  temporarily 
because  of  lack  of  transportation,  appeals 
and  other  reasons. 


ON  Feb.   15  the  monument  to   Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Lucretia  Mott,  woman  suffrage  leaders,  was 
presented    to    the    National    Capitol.     The 
date  of  the  presentation  was 
Memorial        the  101st  anniversary  of  the 
to  Suffrage      birth  of  Miss  Anthony.    Al- 
Pioneers         though  the  presentation  was 
supervised  by   the   National 
Woman's  Party,  known  as  the  militant  wing 
of  the   suffrage  forces,   representatives   of 
every  well-known  woman's  organization  in 
America,  together  with  women  from  many 


foreign  countries,  took  part  in  the  exercises. 
Miss  Jane  Addams  acted  as  Chairman,'  and 
the  memorial  was  accepted  on  behalf  of 
Congress  by  Speaker  Gillett  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  three  busts  were 
carved  from  a  single  block  of  marble  by 
Miss  Adelaide  Johnson.  It  is  planned  to 
place  the  group  permanently  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol. 


TjlIGURES  made  public  Jan.  25  by  the 
■*■  Employment  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  showed  that  there  had  been  a  de- 
crease of  3,473,466  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  industry 
in  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  the  num- 
ber employed  one  year 
age.  It  was  explained  by 
John  B.  Densmore,  director  of  the  bureau 
that  made  the  survey,  that  the  estimated 
decrease  must  not  necessarily  be  taken  as 
meaning  that  that  number  of  persons  were 
actually  out  of  work.  It  was,  he  said,  quite 
possible  that  some  of  those  on  the  labor 
rolls   a   year   ago  were   now   employed   on 


Government 

Survey  of 

Unemployment 
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farms  or  in  some  other  occupation  not 
covered  by  the  survey,  which  was  confined 
to  pursuits  classed  as  "mechanical  indus- 
try." 


ACCORDING  to  a  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  on 
Jan  22,  the  cost  of  living  decreased  11.4  per 
cent,  between  July,  1920,  when  the  peak  of 
the     rise     since     1914     was 

Cost  of        reached,    and   January,    1921. 

Living  The  decrease  between  Decem- 

Decreasing     ber,  1920,  and  January,  1921, 

was  4.6  per  cent.  Despite  this 

reduction,  the  average  prices  on  Jan.  1  were 

still  81.2  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  level. 

The  decrease  between  December  and  Jan- 
uary was  brought  about  largely  by  the  de- 
cline in  food  prices,  which  averaged  8  per 
cent,  during  the  month.  The  price  of  cloth- 
ing dropped  8.7  per  cent,  within  the  month. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  average  rents 
or  in  the  average  cost  of  fuel,  light  or  sun- 
dries, although  changes  in  individual  locali- 
ties were  noted. 


BECAUSE  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  did 
not  retire  from  the  case  after  Victor 
Berger,  Socialist,  had  attacked  him  in  an 
affidavit  as  prejudiced,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  31  re- 
Berger       versed  the  conviction  of  Berger 
Conviction    for    violating    the    espionage 
Reversed     law.      Six    Justices    concurred 
in  the  opinion  and  three  dis- 
sented.   Berger  was  convicted  Feb.  2,  1918, 
and   sentenced   to  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment.    The  action  of  the   Supreme  Court 
meant  that  he  would  have  a  new  trial. 


THE   Senate  Committee  on  Immigration, 
by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  on  Feb.  9,  rejected  the 
Immigration  bill  passed  by  the  House  that 
prohibited  immigration  for  fourteen  months. 
In  its  stead,  the  com- 
Senators  mittee  was  planning  a 

Plan  New  tentative  draft  of  a  bill 

Immigration  Bill     which  was  expected  to 
limit     the     influx     by 
permitting  the  immigration   of  persons  of 


various  nationalities  up  to  5  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  persons  of  such  nationality 
resident  in  the  United  States,  the  per- 
centage to  be  "based  upon  the  census  of 
1910.  This  would  make  possible  a  maximum 
immigration  in  any  one  year  of  592,436 
persons. 

The  following  table  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee shows  the  number  of  aliens  admis- 
sible from  the  various  countries  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law: 

Aver.  An.  Jm- 
Popula'n  in  migration,      5  Per 

Countries.  U.S.,  1910.     1910-1914.       Cent. 

Belgium    49,400  5,690  2,470 

Denmark    181,649  6,694  9,082 

France    117,418  8,601  5,871 

Germany    2,501,333  32,239  125,066 

Netherlands    123,134  7,147  6,157 

Norway    403,877  11,416  20,194 

Sweden   665,207  17,843  33,260 

Switzerland   124,848  3,762  6,232 

United    Kingdom.  .2,573,534  89,188  128,677 

Total,   Northwest- 
ern Europe 6,740,400        182.850  337,020 

Austria-Hungary...  1,670,082  225,931  83,529 

Bulgaria     11,498             575 

Serbia    4,639  4,964  232 

Montenegro   5,374             269 

Greece  101,282  26,442  5,064 

Italy    1,343,125  220,967  67,156 

Portugal     59,360  10,380  2,968 

Rumania    65,923  2,570  3,296 

Russia     1,732,462  210,922  86,623 

Spain    22,108  5,722  1,105 

Turkey,    Europe...      32,230  13,930  1,612 

Turkey,   Asia 59,729  16,780  2,986 

Total    5,108,322         738,612  255,416 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  on  Jan.  31  refused 
to  commute  the  sentence  of  Eugene  V. 
Debs,   Socialist  leader   and   five  times  the 
candidate  of  that  party  for  President,  de- 
spite   the    fact    that    Attorney 
Pardon       General     Palmer     had     recom- 
Denied  to    mended  that  he  be  released  on 
Debs        Feb.  12,  Lincoln's  Birthday.    If 
efforts  to  obtain  a  commutation 
of  sentence  from  the  incoming   Executive 
prove  futile,  Debs  will  have  to  remain  in 
prison  at  least  until  Aug.  11,  1922.    At  that 
time  he  becomes  eligible  for  parole,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  assure  his  release  at 
that  time.     The   term   of   ten   years,   with 
good  conduct  allowance  deducted,  would  end 
on  Dec.  28,  1925. 
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A  DECISION  by  Attorney  General  Pal- 
mer, in  which  he  held  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue to  issue  permits  for  the  sale  in  whole- 
sale quantities  of  intoxi- 
Prohibition  eating  liquors  was  limited 
Enforcement  to  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  druggists,  was 
made  public  at  Washington  on  Feb. 
2.  The  decision  was  said  to  mean  that 
wholesalers  or  brokers,  other  than  whole- 
sale druggists,  would  not  be  permitted 
in  future  to  obtain  the  release  of  liquor 
from  bond  or  dispose  of  it  to  customers. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  had  3,888 
listed  who  would  be  affected  by  the  order. 
The  druggists  themselves  were  limited  still 
further,  when  orders  were  issued  on  Jan.  29 
to  the  prohibition  directors  of  the  "  wet 
belt,"  including  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  to  withhold 
all  permits  for  withdrawal  of  liquor  from 
warehouses  with  the  exception  of  users  of 
industrial  alcohol,  users  of  sacramental 
wines  and  five  cases  of  whisky  on  each  per- 
mit for  each  druggist  licensed  to  sell  liquors 
for  medicinal  purposes. 


man  law.  In  a  special  report,  the  jury  char- 
acterized building  conditions  in  Chicago  as 
deplorable.  Government  agents  declared 
the  alleged  combination  had  driven  $50,000,- 
000  in  outside  work  from  Chicago  in  the  last 
three  years.  This  had  caused  increases  of 
from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  a  year  in 
rentals. 


THE  Federal  Labor  Board  on  Feb.  10 
denied  the  plea  of  General  W.  W.  Atter- 
bury  for  the  railroad  executives  that  the 
national    working    agreements     should    be 

abrogated    at    once    and 

Federal  Labor      that  basic  wage  rates  for 

Board  and  common  labor  should  be 

Railroad  Wages    set  aside  so  that  the  roads 

might  substitute  the  pre- 
vailing local  rates  of  wages.  The  national 
agreements  will  continue  in  force  until  they 
are  modified  or  a  new  code  drafted  by  the 
board  is  substituted.  The  plea  of  the  roads 
was  that,  if  the  agreements  were  thrown 
out  and  restrictive  rules  abolished,  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  $300,000,000  in  operating  ex- 
penses would  result. 


ROBERT    P.    BRINDELL,   former  labor 
"  czar "    in    the    New    York    building 
trades  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  con- 
trolling     115,000      working- 
Building        men,  was  sentenced  on  Feb. 
Ring  8  to  serve  a  term  of  not  less 

Prosecutions  than  five  and  not  more  than 
ten  years  at  hard  labor  in 
Sing  Sing  Prison  for  the  crime  of  extortion. 
Other  trials  are  proceeding  for  analogous 
offenses. 

In  Chicago,  on  Jan.  21,  forty-seven  in- 
dictments were  returned  in  the  Federal 
court  against  labor  union  chiefs,  mill  own- 
ers and  carpenter  contractors,  charging  vio- 
lation of  the  anti-trust  section  of  the  Sher- 


REPORTS  from  industrial  centres  indi- 
cated a  general  lowering  of  wages.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  announced  on  Feb. 
2  a  cut  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  all 

employes.    It  was  said  the  re- 

Wage  Cuts    duction    would    be    made    ef- 

Continue     fective  by  the  withdrawal  of 

the  second  of  two  10  per  cent, 
bonuses  granted  during  the  war.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  asked  its  men  on 
Jan.  18  to  accept  a  five-day  week,  the  only 
alternative  to  this  to  be  a  20  per  cent,  cut 
in  force.  The  Erie  road  also  adopted  a 
five-day  week.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road 
laid  off  7,000  of  its  employes.  Similar  re- 
ductions, either  in  time  or  pay,  were  an- 
nounced in  various  lines  of  industry. 


PLEBISCITES   PAST   AND    FUTURE 

Official  statement,  issued  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
covering  all  popular  votes  under  the  Versailles 
and  St,  Germain  Treaties,  and  under  the  League 


AN  official  report  was  issued  in  January 
by  the  League  of  Nations  covering  all 
the  plebiscites  or  referendum  votes  provided 
for  by  the  treaties  of  Versailles  and  St. 
Germain,  as  well  as  certain  votes  that  still 
remain  to  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League.  The  plebiscites  provided  for 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty  were  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  in  Slesvig,  (2)  in  the  Sarre 
Valley,  (3)  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  (4) 
in  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  on  the  Belgian- 
German  border;  (5)  in  Teschen,  the  coal 
district  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia ; 
(6)  in  Upper  Silesia,  on  the  border  between 
Poland  and  Germany.  The  report  of  the 
League  on  these  events  was  as  follows: 

I.  Plebiscites  Held   Under   the   Treaty 
of  Versailles 

1.  SLESVIG— First  zone  vdted  on  Feb.  10, 
1920:  Danish,  72,733;  German,  24,793.  Sec- 
ond zone  voted  on  March  14,  1920 :  Ger- 
man, 48,148;  Danish,  13,025.  [The  last  two 
totals  are  not  official,  as  the  returns  from 
four  districts  were  lacking  in  the  League's 
files.] 

2.  SARRE  VALLEY— The  plebiscite  will  not 
be  taken  until  1934.  Meanwhile  the  area  is 
administered   by   an    Interallied    Commission. 

3.  EAST  AND  WEST  PRUSSIA— Both 
voted  on  July  11,  1920:  West  Prussia*— Ger- 
man, 91,634  (92  per  cent.);  Polish,  7,682. 
East  Prussia*— German,  353,655  (98  per 
cent.);   Polish,   7,408. 

4.  EUPEN  AND  MALMEDYf— According 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  although  no 
plebiscite  was  taken,  the  inhabitants  were 
allowed  to  register  their  protests  against  the 
allocation  of  the  districts  to  Belgium.  The 
lists  were  closed  on  July  23,  1920,  and  the 
results  communicated  to  the  League  as  fol- 
lows: 

Eupen— Out  of  13,975  possible  signatures, 
208   "  protested  "    in  favor   of  Germany. 

Malmedy— Out  of  19,751  possible  signatures, 
58  "  protested  "  in  favor  of  Germany. 

On  Sept.  20,  1920,  the  Council  of  the  League 
at  Paris  recognized  the  transfer  of  these 
districts  to  Belgium,  and  at  its  meeting  at 
Brussels,  from  Oct.  20  to  28,  the  Council  re- 
jected German  charges  of  Belgian  intimida- 
tion  of  would-be    "  protestors." 


♦These  figures  omit  twenty-nine  small  districts 
in  West  Prussia  and  sixty-three  in  East  Prus- 
sia. 

tAlthough  not  strictly  speaking  a  plebiscite, 
the  arrangements  in  Eupen  and  Malmedy  are 
included  in  this  list  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 


5.  TESCHEN  (including  the  detached  dis- 
tricts of  Spisz  and  Orava)—  The  plebiscite 
was  abandoned  in  June,  1920,  owing  to  the 
troubled  state  of  the  district.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  resort  to  arbitration,  but  the  parties 
could  not  come  to  agreement  on  this  point. 
Finally,  at  the  Spa  Conference  in  July,  1920, 
the  representatives  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia signed  a  declaration  requesting  the 
Supreme  Council  to  delimit  the  frontier  be- 
tween their  two  States.  This  was  done  by 
the  Council  of  Ambassadors  on  July  27,  1920. 
The  Karwin  coalfield  and  the  Kosice- 
Bohumin  railway  went  to  Czechoslovakia. 

6.  UPPER  SILESIA— The  date  for  this 
plebiscite  has  not  yet  been  fixed  [see  next 
paragraph].  The  area  is  being  administered 
by  an  Interallied  Commission.  There  has 
been  much  friction  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Poles,  and  there  have  been  many  com- 
plaints in  the  German  press  of  pro-Polish 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who 
form  the  majority  of  the  troops  and  officials 
of  the  Interallied  Commission.  We  have  no 
truthworthy  information  on  this  point. 

According  to  the  latest  official  advices,  the 
Upper  Silesia  plebiscite  has  been  fixed  "  in 
principle"  for  March  13,  1921.  Both  the 
Poles  and  the  Germans  are  clamoring  for 
the  holding  of  the  referendum  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time.  The  two  elements  were 
reported  in  February  to  be  armed  to  the 
teeth;  the  whole  district  was  infested  with 
bandits,  who  were  robbing  and  looting,  and 
virtual  anarchy  prevailed. 

Other  features  of  the  League  report  may 
be   summarized   as   follows: 

77.  Plebiscites  Held   Under  the   Treaty  of 
St.  Germain 

KLAGENFURT— Southern  zone  voted  on 
Oct.  10,  1920:  Austria,  22,025;  Jugoslavia, 
15,278.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty,  the 
Austrian  victory  in  this  zone  rendered  a 
plebiscite  in  the  northern  zone  unnecessary, 
and  the  whole  district-  therefore  went  to 
Austria. 

III.   Plebiscites    Under   the   League    of 

Nations 
VILNA— This  referendum  vote  became 
necessary  when  the  Lithuanian  capital  was 
seized  by  'the  irregular  Polish  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Zeligowski.  At  the  time  when  the 
League  report  was  drawn  up,  neither  the 
area  nor  the  supervising  authority  had  been 
agreed  upon.  For  the  latest  information  on 
the  Vilna  plebiscite,  see  the  article  on  Poland- 


AMERICAN  RULE  IN 
SANTO    DOMINGO 

By  Francisco  Henriquez  y  Carvajal 

Former    President    of    Santo    Domingo 

Dr.  Henriquez  was  the  duly  constituted  President  of  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1916.  He  refused 
to  accede  to  the  terms  of  occupation  laid  down  by  the  American  naval  authorities  and  was  deposed.  When 
he  recently  read  an  article  in  Current  History  entitled  "Our  Ride  in  Santo  Domingo,"  by  Alvin 
M.  Gottschall,  he  penned  the  detailed  answer  to  it  given  below.  The  ex-President's  article,  which  was 
written  in  Spanish,  is  here  translated  without  change  or  comment 


THE    article    by    Mr.    Gottschall,    which 
appeared    in    the    February    issue    of 
Current  History,  contains  a  number 
of  exaggerations   and  inaccuracies.      Some 
of  these  are  listed  and  commented  on  be- 
low: 

1.  It  was  not  on  May  5,  but  on  Nov.  29, 
1916,  that  the  military  occupation  and  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Military  Gov- 
ernment were  proclaimed  in  Santo  Domingo. 
From  May  5  to  Nov.  29  the  American 
troops  were  on  Dominican  soil,  but  the  Do- 
minican Government  still  existed,  and  the 
American  naval  forces  had  not  as  yet  as- 
sumed any  official  and  definite  attitude. 

2.  Mr.  Gottschall  asserts  that  the  Do- 
minican debt  totals  barely  $3,000,000.  The 
foreign  debt  of  the  republic  guaranteed  by 
the  Convention  of  1907  amounted  to  $20,- 
000,000.  Reduced  by  the  payments  made 
on  it,  it  is  now  only  a  little  over  $9,000,000, 
and  will  probably  be  completely  canceled  in 
1925.  The  internal  floating  debt,  now  liqui- 
dated, totaled  $4,292,343.52. 

3.  Mr.  Gottschall  declares  that  "  moral 
and  physical  traces  of  a  great  race,  which 
existed  500  years  ago,  have  been  obliterated 
by  the  vandalism  and  savagery  of  its  succes- 
sive descendants."  Observation:  The  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  only  428 
years  ago,  and  only  the  Yucaya  native  race 
existed  at  that  time  in  the  country  in  a 
rudimentary  state  of  civilization. 

4.  Mr.  Gottschall  states  that  though  a 
school  of  graphic  arts  exists  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, not  one  painter  in  oils  can  be  found. 
It  is  true  that  the  country  possesses  no 
great  painters,  but  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Dominicans  who  paint.  I  may 
cite   Arturo   Grullon,   whose   pictures   were 


accepted  by  the  Paris  Salon  in  1890;  Luis 
Desangles,  whose  pictures  figured  in  two  ex- 
hibitions in  Madrid  and  in  St.  Louis,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  received  prizes;  Abelardo  Rod- 
riguez Urdaneta,  Carlos  Ramirez  Guerra, 
Arturo  Baez,  Bautista  Gomez,  Miss  Celeste 
Wos  y  Gil,  Polanco,  Castro  and  many 
others.  Musicians  are  few,  yet  there  have 
always  been  some;  I  may  cite  the  violinist 
Gabriel  del  Orbe,  who  won  a  prize  at  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory.  Many  others  have 
composed  beautiful  pieces,  notably  Profes- 
sor Reyes,  the  author  of  the  national  hymn. 

OTHER  MARKS  OF  CULTURE 

5.  There  exists  a  large  medical  body, 
trained  for  the  most  part  in  the  European 
and  North  American  medical  schools.  Pro- 
fessional midwives  are  very  numerous. 
Training  has  also  been  given  to  nurses,  who 
attend  the  clinics  at  the  hospitals. 

6.  Mr.  Gottschall  affirms  that  African 
rites  are  secretly  practiced.  This  is  abso- 
lutely false.  The  author  confuses  with 
Santo  Domingo  information  which  he  prob- 
ably received  from  Haiti. 

7.  Mr.  Gottschall  implies  that  only  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  American  sugar  plan- 
tations may  there  be  found  civilized  Do- 
minicans, and  that  in  the  interior  there 
exist  a  million  negroes  and  mulattoes  who 
constitute  another  world.  The  republic 
does  not  possess  a  million  inhabitants;  it 
has  700,000  at  most.  There  exist,  in  the  in- 
terior, cities  and  villages  inhabited  by 
people  -as  white  as  those  on  the  coast,  or 
whiter,  and  their  mode  of  life  is  as  civi- 
lized as  that  of  the  coast. 

8.  The  Dominican  people  possess  a  gen- 
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cral  and  widely  spread  culture.  Their  de- 
votion to  the  education  of  their  children  is 
so  great  that  the  country  may  be  cited  as 
a  rare  example.  There  have  always  been 
farmers  .who  paid  out  of  their  own  small 
capital  the  costs  of  a  rural  school  for  their 
own  children  and  those  of  the  vicinity,  who 
received  instruction  free.  Within  a  few 
years,  owing  to  the  Dominicans'  great  de- 
sire that  their  children  should  be  educated, 
illiteracy  will  have  disappeared  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Mr.  Gottschall  says: 

The  natives  revolted  against  Spain  in  1821. 
Unable  to  govern  themselves,  they  called  on 
Simon  iBolivar,  the  South  American  liberator, 
to  occupy  the  country,  but  he  was  too  busy 
in  Central  "America  to  respond.  Spain  was 
invited  to  take  the  reins  again,  but  had  to 
leave   a   little   later. 

This  passage  contains  several  errors.  The 
revolution  of  1821  was  previously  planned 
with  Bolivar,  and  it  took  place  in  Santo 
Domingo  as  a  part  of  the  project  to  annex 
the  Antilles  to  Greater  Colombia.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  plan  was  due  to  Bolivar.  The 
army  which  he  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
General  Paez  to  carry  out  the  project  was 
taken  back  by  Bolivar  after  the  Dominicans 
had  begun  to  use  it,  in  order  to  retrieve 
his  recent  losses.  Bolivar  was  not  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  had  never  been  there;  he 
was  in  Colombia.  Spain  was  not  called  in, 
and  did  not  come  to  take  possession  again 
of  the  colony.  President  Boyer  of  Haiti  oc- 
cupied Santo  Domingo  with  his  armies.  One 
result  of  this  was  that  Nunez  de  Caceres, 
who  had  proclaimed  the  annexation  of 
Santo  Domingo  to  Greater  Colombia,  pro- 
tested and  left  the  country  forever. 

10.  Mr.  Gottschall  says :  "  The  negroes 
asked  the  Spaniards  to  return  and  pacify 
the  country  in  1861."  Nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  From  1821  to  1844  the  Domini- 
cans were  subject  to  the  negroes  of  Haiti. 
In  1844  the  Dominicans,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  Do- 
minican for  five  Haitians,  decided  to  drive 
the  Haitians  out.  They  gained  their  inde- 
pendence after  a  war  against  the  negroes 
of  Haiti,  which  lasted  from  1844  to  1859, 
in  which  England,  France  and  Spain  at 
last  intervened,  and  an  armistice  was 
signed.  In  1861  an  annexation  treaty  was 
signed  with  Spain,  in  which  the  people  were 
not  consulted.  This  gave  rise  to  war  against 


Spain,  which  began  in  1863  and  ended  in 
1865,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  island 
by  j3pain. 

SANTO  DOMINGO'S  DEBTS 

11.  The  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
country  following  fifteen  years  of  war  with 
Haiti  and  two  years  of  war  with  Spain 
(this  last  war,  though  short,  was  much 
more  severe  than  the  first  and  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  republic),  were  ruinous, 
and  no  Government  could  find  sufficient 
support  to  exist  for  a  long  time.  A  series 
of  revolutions  took  place,  despite  which  the 
country  laboriously  developed  its  strength. 
The  longest  administration  was  that  of 
President  Heureaux,  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  negotiate  foreign  loans, 
which  were  easy  to  get  but  hard  to  pay 
back.  Thus  the  foreign  debt  originated.  In 
1901  Dr.  Henriquez  made  a  contract  with 
the  European  creditors  which  reduced  the 
debt  to  $8,500,000.  In  1907  all  debts  were 
lumped  at  $20,000,000,  and  by  the  agree- 
ment signed  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment the  payments  on  interest  and  prin- 
cipal were  assured  by  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  control  the 
Dominican  customs  and  to  subtract  from 
them  each  month  the  sum  of  $100,000  and 
apply  it  to  this  purpose.  This  procedure 
has  never  been  interrupted.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  an  automatic  arrangement  pro- 
vided for  in  the  convention  with  the  ob- 
ject of  shortening  the  period  of  payment 
and  to  relieve  the  American  Government  of 
the  guarantee  it  had  given,  the  payments 
on  principal  have  increased  frcm  year  to 
year  so  greatly  that  Admiral  Snowden,  the 
American  Military  Governor  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, in  his  annual  report  to  the  Navy 
Department  has  recently  announced  that 
the  Dominican  debt  would  be  canceled  in 
1925,  that  is,  thirty-three  years  before  the 
period  set  for  its  complete  repayment. 

As  for  the  $14,000,000  of  domestic  debt 
referred  to  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question,  it  does  not  exist.  The  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  military  Government  in  liqui- 
dating the  internal  floating  debt,  gave  rise 
to  the  presentation  of  many  fantastic 
claims.  In  reality,  even  admitting  many 
compensation  payments  which  did  not  figure 
on  the  debt  capitulary,  it  totaled  only  a 
trifle  over  $4,000,000,  not  more  than  $2,000,- 
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000  of  which  represented  back  salaries  and 
sub-Ministry  vouchers.  This  debt  could  be 
wiped  out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debt  for  the 
payment  of  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment granted  President  Nouel  a  loan  of 
$1,800,000,  by  appropriations  of  the  esti- 
mated average  of  expense,  without  en- 
croaching on  the  sacred  pact  covering  the 
foreign  debt  guaranteed  by  the  convention. 

12.  The  author  of  the  article  in  question 
expresses  certain  judgments  concerning  the 
Dominican  race,  in  order  to  deduce  arbi- 
trary psychological  and  historical  charac- 
teristics. In  this  he  but  adopts  an  opinion 
of  Antenor  Firmin,  a  well-known  Haitian 
negro  writer,  who,  in  his  book,  "  On  the 
Equality  of  Races,"  asserts  that  the  mulatto 
is  the  degenerate  product  of  two  races,  the 
white  and  the  black.  Paresis,  loss  of  mem- 
ory, vagueness  pf  mentality,  which  the  au- 
thor declares  exists  in  the  character  of  the 
Dominicans,  are  allegations  which  have 
never  been  confirmed  or  tested,  and  which 
cannot  be  considered  as  universal  among 
the  Dominicans.  Even  if  they  existed,  which 
we  may  assume  as  possible,  they  must  be 
attributed  not  only  to  racial  influences — 
an  accidental  factor — but  to  various  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  race,  environment,  educa- 
tion, hereditary  or  individual  illness,  the  ex- 
haustion of  nervous  strength  by  the  climate 
and  the  conflict  of  human  passions.  Under 
conditions  of  apparent  race  equality,  in 
cities  inhabited  by  civilized  white  people, 
hyperesthesia,  loss  of  memory,  neurasthenia 
and  other  signs  of  nervous  exhaustion  are 
much  more  frequent  than  the  symptoms  al- 
leged to  exist  among  the  Dominicans,  and 
nevertheless  we  cannot  on  such  a  basis  call 
such  conditions  distinctive. 

The  Dominican,  though  of  mixed  race,  is 
more  active,  more  industrious  than  the  Hai- 
tian of  pure  black  blood,  and  his  mental  and 
temperamental  superiority  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

FAITH  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO'S 
DESTINY 

13.  No  one  can  deny,  because  it  has  been 
a  continuous  historical  fact,  the  stormy  ex- 
istence which  the  Dominican  people  have 
had.  Their  period  of  development  offers 
the  same  painful  vicissitudes  as  those  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  other  peoples  of  Latin 
America,  before  reaching  a  state  of  political 


stability.  In  these  hours  of  anguish,  many 
Dominican  writers  have  written  sad  pages, 
in  which  pessimism  regarding  the  fate  of 
the  republic  abounds;  but  these  sorrowful 
cries  do  not  sum  up  the  true  spirit  of  the 
people,  who,  at  heart,  have  always  main- 
tained an  unshakable  faith  of  better  days 
to  come,  when  Santo  Domingo's  position 
among  civilized  nations  shall  be  one  of 
honor  and  distinction.  No  Dominican 
writer  of  the  first  rank  has  ever  been  false 
to  this  belief. 

The  Dominican  politicians  have  been  and 
are  on  a  level  with  those  of  other  countries, 
but  they  all  seek,  even  amidst  their  con- 
flicts, to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
country,  and  to  endow  it  with  better  insti- 
tutions. Their  frequent  errors  and  failures 
show  only  that  the  political  education  of  the 
people  is  a  very  complex  work,  which  re- 
quires much  time.  But  it  can  be  said  that 
at  the  time  of  the  American  intervention 
the  Dominican  people  were  reaching  the  end 
of  their  political  crisis,  and  were  preparing 
for  a  radical  transformation  in  their  his- 
tory. They  are  still  progressing  toward 
this  transformation,  despite  the  American 
military  occupation,  or  rather  aided  by  that 
occupation,  following  the  example,  well 
worthy  of  imitation,  of  Uruguay. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  pseudo-feudalism  has 
ever  existed  in  Santo  Domingo.  No  leader 
or  General  or  influential  politician  has  ever 
abused  his  position  to  force  from  any  peon 
or  partisan  the  product  of  his  toil.  I  admit 
that  abuses  of  another  kind,  committed  by 
military  authorities,  have  occurred,  but 
never  in  the  systematic  form  of  pseudo- 
feudalism  which  the  writer  alleges. 

REPUBLIC  FREE  OF  BANDITS 

14.  "  The  Dominican  respects  the  person 
and  personal  property.  One  may  live  in  a 
house  without  doors,  and  travel  every  trail 
on  the  island  without  harm."  The  author 
says  this,  and  afterward  contradicts  him- 
self with  the  assertion  that  bandits  existed 
a  long  time  ago  by  the  side  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  and  that  the  presence  of 
these  bandits  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  was  only  the  continuation  of  an  old 
and  accepted  system  of  spoliation. 

There  were  never  any  bandits  or  robbers 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the  last  re- 
volts,  before    any   definite   political   ascen- 
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dency  could  be  established,  a  certain  number 
of  revolutionists  remained  unpacified  and 
wandered  about  the  eastern  coast,  near  the 
sugar  plantations.  Far  from  attacking  these 
plantations,  they  preferred  to  protect  them 
from  all  danger,  in  return  for  which  they 
asked  the  planters  for  aid.  This  eventually 
brought  about  a  peculiar  relation  between 
the  so-called  bandits  and  the  sugar  planters, 
who  came  to  believe  that  they  could  expect 
greater  security  from  the  good-will  of  these 
unpacified  soldiers  than  from  the  inade- 
quate power  of  the  public  authorities.  But 
there  were  never  any  attacks  either  on  the 
persons  of  the  planters  or  on  their  prop- 
erty, and  travelers  continued  to  use  the 
highways  without  being  molested. 

AMERICAN  CRUELTY  ALLEGED 

The  persecution  undertaken  by  the  Amer- 
ican troops  against  these  factions,  the  many 
stupid  actions,  outrages  and  cruelties  com- 
mitted against  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
small  villages  of  these  districts,  brought 
from  the  neighboring  peoples  a  general  pro- 
test, and  many  preferred  to  join  the  bandits 
and  to  share  their  fate  rather  than  to  be 
ruined,  seized,  outraged  and  killed  by  the 
American  forces.  Many  innocent  people 
have  been  outraged  or  killed  by  the  perse- 
cutors, while  those  pursued  remained  free 
and  masters  of  the  field,  rarely  allowing 
themselves  to  be  seen  by  the  pursuers.  The 
reconcentration  order  given  by  Colonel 
Thorpe  produced  the  most  disastrous  re- 
sults. Many  of  the  inhabitants  removed 
from  Seybo  died  of  illness  and  suffering, 
while  a  large  number  of  men  preferred  to 
flee  to  the  mountains,  leaving  behind  their 
cultivated  fields  and  property. 

Still  worse  was  the  result  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  criminals  who  escaped  from 
the  State  prisons  at  the  time  of  the  disem- 
barkment  of  the  American  forces,  and  part 
of  whom  took  refuge  in  the  fields  of  Sal- 
cedo  and  Sacoris  in  the  north.  The  pursuit 
of  those  escaped  convicts  caused  the  death 
and  martyrdom  of  many  innocent  people 
and  spread  terror  in  these  regions.  Ban- 
ditry, if  it  has  existed,  was  encouraged  by 
this  unfortunate  custom  of  pursuing  a  small 
number  of  convicted  criminals  or  delin- 
quents who  escaped  from  prison.  It  has 
ceased  automatically,  not  because  the  fugi- 
tives were  annihilated,  but  because  the  per- 


secution was  abated,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  disappear  completely  in  this 
way,  rather  than  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
secution, which  has  had  so  many  victims 
among  the  innocent  population. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  a  century  the  Do- 
minicans have  enjoyed  real  peace."  This 
Mr.  Gottschall  asserts  without  recalling 
those  peaceful  periods  when  the  country 
was  governed  by  the  Dominicans.  Heureaux 
governed  for  more  than  twelve  years  with- 
out having  any  revolution  to  repress; 
Caceres  for  six  years.  There  have  now 
been  four  years  of  quiet,  apart  from  the 
activities  against  the  so-called  bandits.  But 
"  moral  peace  "  does  not  exist  in  a  country 
when  its  inhabitants  have  to  raise  their 
voices  in  protest  against  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  oppresses  them.  And  this 
has  been  the  case  throughout  the  contin- 
uance of  the  whole  military  regime  under 
which  the  Dominicans  have  lived,  and 
which  has  taken  from  them  all  liberty. 
During  the  last  year  some  small  degree  of 
liberty  has  been  granted  them,  and  they 
have  shown  how  they  love  liberty  and  in- 
dependence and  how  they  aspire  to  a  po- 
litical life  very  different  from  their  former 
existence  of  disorder  and  military  des- 
potisms. 

WISH  AMERICANS  TO  LEAVE 

We  agree  that  the  Americans  have  done 
many  good  things,  but  we  consider  that  they 
have  also  done  bad  things.  Among  the 
good  things  accomplished,  many  are  net 
novelties,  as  the  Dominicans  had  already 
either  done  them  or  begun  to  dc  them;  the 
bad  things,  on  the  other  hand,  have  aroused 
hostility  toward  the  occupation,  not  only  in 
Santo  Domingo  but  also  in  America.  As 
Mr.  Gottschall  says,  the  occupying  powers 
did  not  realize  that  the  occupation  should 
never  have  lost  a  diplomatic  character.  It 
lost  this  at  the  beginning,  and  this  brought 
it  to  disaster. 

"  The  occupation  wounds  the  pride  of  the 
natives, "  says  Mr.  Gottschall.  This  is  true. 
The  people  admire  the  Americans  and  wish 
to  learn  from  them;  they  are  sending  their 
children  more  and  more  to  be  educated  in 
the  United  States;  but  99  per  cent.,  if  not 
a  full  100  per  cent.,  wish  the  Americans  to 
leave  the  country  and  to  have  a  return  of 
the  national  Government,  modified  by  new 
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laws  and  by  progressive  ideas  which  will  be 
given  vitality  in  its  reorganization. 

Mr.  Gottschall  admits  that  the  impene- 
trability of  the  military  rule  has  continued 
to  keep  the  people  in  the  dark  ^regarding 
the  true  intentions  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  first  place,  the  Dominican 
people  have  never  admitted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  the  right 
to  suspend  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  yet  it  is  beyond  question 
that  if  the  military  Government  had  ob- 
served another  policy  and  taken  account 
of  the-  psychology  of  the  people,  the  unrest 
and  permanent  discontent  which  now  pre- 
vail would  never  have  reached  the  propor- 
tions which  they  have  reached  and  since 
maintained. 

Mr.  Gottschall  refers  with  a  disdainful 
smile  to  the  effort  made  by  the  Dominican 
people  to  raise  the  campaign  funds  for 
those  who  struggle  to  defend  their  rights. 


These  funds  were  collected  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo within  a  single  week;  they  were 
given  joyously,  with  the  most  spontaneous 
expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of  lib- 
erty; they  were  never  raised,  as  the  writer 
asserts,  by  means  of  exactions  and  com- 
mercial boycotts. 

Mr.  Gottschall  admits  that  the  real  role 
of  the  United  States  consists  of  guiding 
the  Dominican  people  on  the  road  of  de- 
mocracy, and  declares  that  America  should 
not  abandon  Santo  Domingo  in  its  strug- 
gles to  attain  a  noble  self -development  and 
to  occupy  an  honorable  position  in  the  so- 
ciety of  nations.  The  Dominican  ideal  is 
identical  with  the  noble  intention  of  the 
North  America  Republic.  The  Dominicans 
cannot  aspire  to  a  better  destiny  than  to 
receive  the  generous  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  they  do  not  abandon  their 
own  ideal  of  liberty  and  independence  be- 
cause of  such  an  alluring  prospect. 
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By  William  E.  Pulliam* 

A  Frank  and  Friendly  Review  by  the  Former  Receiver  General  of  Dominican  Cus- 
toms— Sympathy  for  Santo  Domingo  in  Latin  America — The  American  Occupation 


SECRETARY  COLBY  did  not  find  all 
smooth  sailing  on  his  recent  ceremonial 
trip  to  South  America.  There  was  a 
»seamy  side  to  the  voyage — a  fly  in  the  po- 
made, and  on  the  wings  of  that  figurative 
insect  were  emblazoned  the  two  words 
"  Santo  "  and  "  Domingo."  These  words 
stand  for  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  spot 
now  very  much  in  the  public  -eye.  The 
United  States  with  its  military  "occupation 
has  been  in  active  and  complete  control  of 
the  affairs  of  that  country  since  1916,  not, 
however,  without  the  vehement  and  repeat- 
ed protests  of  the  natives.  Dominican  emis- 
saries preceded  Secretary  Colby  on  his 
South  American  trip.  Speaking  a  common 
tongue  and  hailing  from  the  first  refuge  in 


the  New  World  of  Columbus,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  met  with  a  sympathetic  re- 
ception from  the  press  and  Latin-American 
officials  of  the  several  countries  visited,  in 
the  presentation  of  the  grievances  and  lost 
liberty  of  their  people.  At  his  very  first 
stop,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Secretary  Colby  so 
sensed  the   unfavorable  sentiment  that  he 
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was  obliged  to  make  reference  to  it  in  his 
set  speech,  when  he  spoke  of  "  those  in  our 
midst  sowing  seeds  of  discord."  If  the 
wireless  of  the  battleship  Florida  could 
spark  again  and  its  significance  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  it  could  a  tale  unfold 
about  the  feeling  of  resentment  prevailing 
in  South  America  regarding  our  forcible 
occupation  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  would 
show  the  need  that  something  be  done  at 
once  to  mitigate  that  feeling  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  save  Mr.  Colby  from  further 
embarrassment. 

Last  Christmas  Eve,  just  as  Secretary 
Colby  was  sailing  from  Rio,  the  Navy  De- 
partment gave  out  a  proclamation  for  our 
withdrawal  from  Santo  Domingo.  It  was 
not  done  ungrudgingly,  but  was  a  forced 
step  for  reasons  stated  above.  It  was  real- 
ized by  Washington  that  such  an  important 
announcement  ir.stantly  would  be  scattered 
broadcast,  particularly  throughout  Latin 
America,  during  the  holiday  season,  when 
we  are  taught  that  "peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  toward  men "  should  prevail. 
Secretary  Colby  arrived  at  Montevideo  on 
Dec.  28.  But  a  string,  or  several  strings,  are 
attached  to  the  naval  proclamation.  These 
impose  certain  conditions  to  be  met  by  the 
Dominican  people  before  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered again  ready  to  take  over  the  reins 
of  their  own  Government.  At  this  writing 
(first  week  in  February)  nothing  definite 
has  been  done  or  announced,  and  the  hitch 
in  the  proposed  move  continues,  according 
to  a  recent  statement  given  out  at  Wash- 
ington. 

ATTITUDE  OF  LEADERS 

The  viewpoint  of  the  leading  Dominicans, 
in  the  absence  of  any  constituted  Domin- 
ican authority,  which  no  longer  exists,  has 
been  that,  as  the  United  States  in  1916  obli- 
terated their  constituted  Government,  which 
would  necessarily  be  the  recognized  medium 
for  communicating  with  another  nation,  the 
first  step  should  be  the  restoration  of  that 
Government,  even  in  a  skeleton  form,  before 
it  would  be.  practicable  to  treat  officially 
and  in  a  dignified  and  patriotic  manner 
with  the  United  States  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment. Further,  that  while  the  wishes  of 
Santo  Domingans  were  not  consulted  at 
the  time  of  the  occupation,  they  should  be 
given  a  large  part  in  determining  the  pro- 


cedure and  in  drafting  the  plan  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  naval  forces 
and  other  control. 

The  best  minds  agree  that  this  should 
not  be  effected  with  precipitous  haste,  but 
should  be  gradual,  one  side  giving  aid  and 
a  helping  hand  to  the  other.  For  it  must 
be  understood  and  appreciated  that  the 
Americans  tore  down  the  old  order  of  things 
and  erected  in  its  stead  a  governmental  ad- 
ministration modeled  along  entirely  differ- 
ent lines,  but  not  fully  accomplished ;  there- 
fore the  necessity  for  caution  and  prudence, 
coupled  with  an  absence  of  rancor  and  an 
honest  attempt  at  international  co-opera- 
tion. That,  the  Dominicans  hold,  can  be  at- 
tained just  as  soon  as  their  sovereignty  is 
restored. 

Going  back  to  Montevideo,  we  find  the 
press  of  that  city  giving  prominence  to  an 
interview  with  Secretary  Colby.  Referring 
particularly  to  the  Dominican  situation,  Mr. 
Colby  in  defending  our  Government  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  (La  Mariana  of  Dec.  29 
last)  that  in  his  opinion  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  form  a  separate  world  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  other  South 
American  countries.  That  statement  was 
considered  sensational  by  the  paper  report- 
ing it,  and  it  was  loath  to  believe  its  cor- 
rectness, desiring  rather  to  attribute  it  to 
the  haste  of  the  reporter  in  transcribing  his 
notes.  The  dailies  of  Buenos  Aires  carried 
a  report  proceeding  from  Montevideo  that 
President  Brum  and  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  intended  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Mr.  Colby's  stay  among  them  to 
suggest  to  him  that  Uruguay  would  look 
with  great  favor  upon  a  happy  solution  of 
the  present  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Dr.  Brum,  a  man  of  parts,  is  an  eminent 
statesman  known  favorably  throughout  all 
of  South  America.  Three  years  ago  he  was 
entertained  as  a  Presidential  guest  by  our 
Government.  Perhaps  in  his  concern  for 
Santo  Domingo,  owing  to  its  size  and  ex- 
posed condition,  he  was  not  entirely  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  his  own  country, 
Uruguay,  is  the  smallest  republic  in  South 
America,  with  a  population  of,  perhaps, 
1,000,000  and  an  area  of  but  72,110  square 
miles.  His  solicitude  for  the  national  wel- 
fare of  the  smaller  Dominican  Republic  was 
significant  and  may  be  taken  as  truly  indi- 
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cative   of  the   trend   of   public   opinion   in 
Latin  America. 

AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 

We  occupied  Santo  Domingo  in  1916.  The 
pertinent  point  of  Admiral  Knapp's  proc- 
lamation, dated  Nov.  29,  1916,  reads : 

The  occupation  is  undertaken  with  no  im- 
mediate or  ulterior  object  of  destroying  the 
sovereignty  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  is  de- 
signed to  assist  the  country  to  return  to  a 
condition  of  internal  order  which  would  en- 
able it  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States  in  1907,  and 
the  obligations  which  rest  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  family  of  nations. 

The  foregoing  clearly  recognized  and 
acknowledged  Santo  Domingo  to  be  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  State  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  constituted  nations. 
The  pretext  of  our  occupation  was  that  the 
country  violated  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
American-Dominican  Convention  of  Feb.  8, 
1907.  A  part  of  Article  3  of  that  Treaty 
reads : 

Until  the  Dominican  Republic  has  paid  the 
whole  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  debt  its 
public  debt  shall  not  be  increased  except  by 
previous  agreement  between  the  Dominican 
Government   and   the   United   States. 

Another  count  laid  against  the  Domini- 
cans was  that  they  were  or  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  disastrous  revolution.  And  this 
second  charge,  like  the  first,  was  true. 
The  Dominicans  contended  that  the  in- 
creased or  unauthorized  public  debt  was  of 
an  internal  nature  caused  by  internecine 
warfare  when  the  Government  became  de- 
moralized and  unpaid  bills  and  salary  ac- 
counts were  neglected  and  accumulated. 
Their  understanding  of  "  public  debt "  in 
the  treaty  was  that  it  referred  to  foreign 
indebtedness  of  the  same  kind  which  had 
become  repudiated  and  hung  over  the  coun- 
try like  a  pall  in  1905,  when  Italian  and 
French  warships  were  in  the  offing  ready 
to  take  drastic  steps  if  Uncle  Sam  failed. 
This  brought  about  our  peaceful  interven- 
tion (fiscal  participation  only)  in  that 
year.  A  temporary  arrangement  continued 
twenty-eight  months,  when  the  provisions 
of  the  formal  convention  of  1907  became 
effective.  The  second  count  related  to  revo- 
lution. The  Dominicans  did  engage  in  that 
national  pastime,  but  never  did  they  loot 
American  vested  interests,  never  did  they 
molest    American    women,    nor   torture    or 


murder  American  citizens.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  always  made  it  a  rule  to  let 
foreigners  alone. 

But  even  if  revolutionary  conditions  pre- 
vailed (a  fact  no  one  denies  or  attempts  to 
palliate),  was  it  not  their  country?  And 
was  not  the  business  at  hand  their  af- 
fair? The  observation  just  made  may  not 
be  couched  in  language  Wilsonesque,  but 
what  immediately  follows  surely  is: 

Now  I  am  for  the  80  per  cent.  It  is  none  of 
my  business  and  none  of  your  business  how 
long  they  take  in  determining  it.  It  is  none 
of  my  business,  and  it  is  none  of  yours,  how 
they  go  about  the  business.  The  country  is 
theirs.  The  Government  is  theirs.  The  lib- 
erty, if  they  can  get  it,  and  godspeed  them  in 
getting  it,  is  theirs.  And,  so  far  as  my  influ- 
ence goes,  while  I  am  President  nobody  shall 
interfere  with  them.  (Jackson  Day  address 
at   Indianapolis,   Jan.   8,   1915.) 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  above 
idealism  was  as  ill-advised  as  it  was  ill- 
timed.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was  enunciated 
by  the  highest  Anierican  authority.  It  was 
given  wide  publicity  in  the  United  States 
and  sent  in  all  directions  throughout  Latin- 
America.  If  that  was  good  for  one,  why 
not  for  another?  Why  such  an  in- 
vidious distinction  against  poor,  weak  and 
defenseless  Santo  Domingo !  The  "  it  "  re- 
ferred to  above,  stood  for  liberty.  Well, 
Dominicans  had  obtained  their  liberty  long 
years  ago — obtained  it  as  a  result  of  a 
conquest  by  arms  without  the  advice  or  con- 
sent or  any  assistance  whatever  from  the 
United  States.  Can  we  in  fairness  blame 
them  for  doing  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
serve it,  even  though  in  its  enjoyment  it 
may  have  been  sadly  manhandled? 

THE  CUSTOMS  CONVENTION 

The  American-Dominican  Convention  of 
1907,  prepared  and  promulgated  under  Sec- 
retary Root,  operated  splendidly  during  the 
first  five  years  of  its  existence,  1907-12, 
and  does  yet,  for  that  matter,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  since  the  last  date  mentioned, 
revolutions  have  recurred.  Experience 
early  showed  that  the  convention  did  not 
go  far  enough.  It  provided  for  an  amicable 
fiscal  participation,  established  the  re- 
ceivership of  customs  revenue,  which  func- 
tioned with  and  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
Dominican  Government  machinery.  From 
the  very  start  receipts  under  American 
control    increased    and    exceeded    the   most 
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sanguine  expectations.  With  the  fiscal 
control  it  was  thought  that  revolutions  had 
been  checked  and  discouraged.  After  serv- 
ing the  bond  issue  of  $20,000,000  in  the 
United  States  gold  bonds  which  are  a  first 
lien  on  the  customs  receipts,  and  paying  all 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  receivership 
and  the  customs  service  besides,  the  revenue 
then  turned  over  to  the  Dominican  treasury 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government 
proper  was  actually  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  formerly  received  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  supposed  to  receive  and  did 
handle  all  of  its  Federal  receipts.  And  this 
money  was  of  the  clean  variety.  Between 
1907  and  1912  the  country  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity, and  a  real  attempt  was  made  at 
rehabilitation.  Port  works  were  started 
and  modern  road  building  commenced. 
But  the  cupidity  of  the  ever-present 
political  malcontent  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  orderly  processes  of  govern- 
ment. In  Santo  Domingo,  as  elsewhere, 
in  the  Caribbean,  or  in  Central  and  South 
America,  it  is  the  same  old  story:  The 
interminable  conflict  of  the  "  outs  "  vs.  the 
"ins."  We  have  exactly  the  same  political 
rivalry  in  the  United  States,  but  with  us 
the  gun  stage  is  not  reached  and  the  contest 
ends  at  the  polls,  after  which  the  voice  of 
the  majority  constitutes  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  is  respected.  Not  so  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  situation  in  Santo  Domingo  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  case  in  point.  Per- 
haps the  Spanish  temperament  accounts 
for  it.  On  Nov.  19,  1911,  the  then  Presi- 
dent, Ramon  Caceres,  who  had  held  office 
for  four  years,  was  assassinated  while 
taking  a  drive  on  one  of  the  highways  of 
the  capital.  That  unfortunate  event  pre- 
cipitated the  fresh  trouble  and  outbreaks, 
which  continued  intermittently,  and  finally 
led  to  the  American  military  intervention 
in  1916.  The  malcontents  who  perpe- 
trated the  crime  sought  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, which  carried  with  it  access  to  the 
treasury.  The  original  convention  of  1907 
only  partially  took  care  of  the  crying  need 
of  Santo  Domingo,  for  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary safely  and  honestly  to  collect  the  rev- 
enues but,  as  a  subsequent  step,  equal  care 
.nust  be  taken  in  spending  it.  All  this 
can  be  arranged  amicably,  and,  the  writer 
believes,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  best  Dominican   elements,  without  the 


necessity  of  forcibly  retaining  control  of 
their  country.  With  the  national  purse- 
strings  safeguarded,  the  incentive  to  revo- 
lution loses  its  lure.  The  tactics  employed 
by  Governor  Taft  in  the  Philippines  would 
not  be  amiss  in  the  Caribbean. 

Santo  Domingo  is  only  now  "  on  the 
map,"  though  .historically  it  started  first  in 
the  Pan-American  race.  It  possesses  sugar 
lands  equal  to  those  of  Cuba,  also  fertile 
fields  for  the  production  of  tobacco;  its 
cacao  ranks  with  the  best,  its  mahogany  is 
famous,  and  late  news  brings  the  word  of 
oil  prospects.  Thus,  all  the  more,  from  now 
on,  will  the  country  remain  in  the  public 
eye,  and  our  treatment  of  it  will  be  a 
source  of  constant  interest  to  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us. 

THE  DEPOSED  PRESIDENT 

The  pretense  for  our  occupation  in  1916 
was  the  unsanctioned  increase  in  the  Dom- 
inican national  debt;  but  the  treaty  con- 
tains no  penalty  for  infringement  in  that 
regard,  much  less  the  penalty  of  national 
death.  A  Dominican  Government  does  not 
function.  There  is  no  Dominican  President, 
no  Dominican  Cabinet,  and  no  Dominican 
Congress,  nor  has  there  been  for  more  than 
four  years.  The  deposed  President,  Dr. 
Henriquez  y  Carvajal,  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  The  Hague  Tribunal;  he  is  at 
present  in  New  York,  living  in  a  very 
modest  way.  Refused  an  audience  at  the 
State  Department,  he  patiently  waits,  be- 
lieving that  he  will  be  allowed  to  return  to 
his  native  land,  and  that  American  public 
opinion  will  accept  the  belief  of  the  eminent 
Dominican  that  what  has  taken  place  is  "  an 
error  of  policy  and  not  the  imperialistic 
will  of  this  great  people." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  is  an  Ameri- 
can of  pre-revolutionary  stock,  a  Southerner 
by  birth  and  breeding,  who  has  lived  an  ag- 
gregate of  nearly  twenty  years  in  several 
Spanish-speaking  countries.  As  a  result  of 
this  experience,  he  feels  that  not  all  the  vir- 
tues are  hidden  under  white  skins.  He 
has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  the  "  square  deal  "  whether 
between  individuals  or  as  applied  to  the 
intercourse  between  nations,  great  and 
small. 


HAITI'S  NEED  OF  AMERICAN  RULE 

Warning  by  Admiral  Knapp  that  American  occupation 
of  Haiti  must  be  continued  to  assure  the  island's  future 


"DEAR  ADMIRAL  H.  S.  KNAPP,  in  a  re- 
***  port  on  conditions  in  Haiti  made  public 
by  the  Navy  Department  on  Feb.  13,  1921, 
urged  that  Haiti  should  be  held  for  years  to 
come,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  the 
progress  which  the  island  republic  has  made 
under  the  American  regime.  Admiral 
Knapp  declared  that  the  cry  for  complete 
independence  came  from  an  element  which 
did  not  represent  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  and  that  the  only  aim  of  the 
agitators  in  demanding  the  abrogation  of 
the  1915  treaty  between  Haiti  and  the 
United  States  was  to  restore  the  old  regime 
of  graft  and  wholesale  exploitation.  The 
report  advocated  the  extension  of  the  treaty, 
but  expressed  a  strong  belief,  based  on 
study  of  the  conditions,  that  the  American 
rule  must  be  continued.  The  salient  pas- 
sages of  Admiral  Knapp's  report  are  given 
below : 

People  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
deceived  by  the  words  "  Republic  of  Haiti  " 
into  believing  that  there  exists  in  Haiti,  or 
ever  has,  a  republic  in  any  true  sense.  The 
so-called  republic,  in  which  the  population 
is  97  per  cent,  illiterate,  left  to  itself,  has 
been  a  tyrannical  oligarchy,  in  which  those 
in  power  fastened  upon  the  masses  of  the 
population. 

Tranquillity  and  security  now  exist  prac- 
tically throughout  Haiti.  Now  and  then  one 
hears  of  robberies,  as  in  New  York  or  other 
places  in  the  United  States,  but  these  small 
affairs  no  more  betoken  general  conditions 
than  they  do  in  the  United  States.  From  all 
I  can  gather,  persons  can  move  about  in 
Haiti  on  their  lawful  affairs  without  fear 
of  molestation.  This  is  the  direct  result  of 
armed  American  intervention. 

I  regard  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and 
security  in  Haiti  as  still  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  the  United  States  forces 
of  occupation.  The  gendarmerie  vis  a  fine 
institution.  It  is  increasing  in  efficiency. 
Its  Haitian  personnel  is  more  and  more  being 
indoctrinated  with,  and  is  living  up  to,  the 
ethical  standards  that  its  American  personnel 
are  endeavoring  to  inculcate. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  American  of- 
ficers the  personnel  of  the  gendarmerie 
comes  from  the  Haitian  people  themselves, 
and  its  individuals  have  entered  it  with  the 
traditions   under  which   they  have   grown   to 


manhood.  Those  traditions  were  traditions 
of  graft,  and  they  must  be  eradicated  and 
new  traditions  inculcated.  This  requires 
time,  and  not  the  mere  placing  of  the  rank 
and  file  in  a  uniform.  Public  confidence  in 
the  gendarmerie  depends  upon  the  stay  of 
the  American  force  of  occupation. 

What  appears  to  me  to  be  the  real  inspira- 
tion of  the  agitation  that  has  gone  on  is  the 
desire  of  the  Haitians  to  have  their  Govern- 
ment entirely  to  themselves,  to  get  rid  of  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  1915, 
and  of  the  presence  of  the  new  officials 
in  Haiti  resulting  from  that  treaty.  Much 
smoke  has  been  raised  by  propaganda  against 
the  military  forces  of  occupation. 

This  agitation  has  been  a  convenient  cry 
for  the  agitators  to  gain  the  public  ear  in 
the  United  States  and  the  sympathy  of  peo- 
ple who,  however  high-minded,  know  nothing 
of  the  conditions ;  while  the  real  object  has 
been  to  ask  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  and  the  return  to  the 
Haitians  of  the  unrestricted  management  of 
the  public  affairs  of  the  republic.  Could  this 
be  attained,  I  think  999  Haitians  in  every 
1,000  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Americans 
remain,  to  police  the  island,  leaving  the  agi- 
tators to  their  own  devices. 

My  conviction  is  that  all  the  agitation  that 
is  going  on  is  done  by  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent,  of  the  Haitian  people.  Estimat- 
ing the  population  of  Haiti  at  from  2,000,000 
to  2,500,000,  this  would  mean  that  the  agita- 
tors are  from  2,000  to  2,500  in  number.  I 
give  this  figure  as  a  very  conservatively  ex- 
aggerated estimate ;  it  has  been  reported  to 
me  that  Haitians  themselves  have  said  that 
only  between  300  and  400  of  the  Haitian  peo- 
ple are  agitators  against  the  United  States. 

As  it  is  now,  as  great  a  portion  of  the  total 
revenue  as  is  possible  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  is  honestly  collected,  and  the  reve- 
nue so  collected  is  honestly  spent.  While  it 
is  probably  impossible  to  state  that  graft 
does  not  still  exist,  it  is  concealed  graft,  un- 
known to  the  United  States  treaty  officials. 

Public  instruction  is  in  a  very  backward 
state,  and  the  more  so  as  the  treaty  unfor- 
tunately provides  for  no  treaty  officials  to 
lend  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  betterment  of  educational 
methods  and  facilities.  Agriculture  is  con- 
ducted in  a  very  primitive  manner.  So  far 
as  is  known,  the  wealth  of  Haiti  resides  in 
the  richness  of  its  soil,  but  the  methods  of 
cultivation  are  primitive  to  a  degree.  The 
system;  of  taxation  is  one  that  makes  the 
poor  man  poorer  and  the  rich  man  richer. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  start  and 
has  done  much  for  the  good  of  Haiti,  but  it 
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has  only  made  a  start  and  has  done  nothing 
like  as  much  as  friends  of  Haiti  would  like 
to  see.  Should  the  United  States  now  with- 
draw, even  though  it  were  to  leave  a  military 
force  in  occupation  to  insure  a  continuance 
of  peace,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  results 
of  the  last  five  years  would  be,  in  large 
measure,  lost,  and  that  Haiti  would  start  at 
once  on  a  backward  course,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing on  a  forward  course. 

The  United  States  should  not  turn  back 
from  the  altruistic  work  it  has  started  there, 
but  must  continue,  under  the  treaty  and,  if 
possible,  under  extensions  of  the  treaty,  to 
give  its  help  and  guidance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  95  per  cent,  of  the  Haitian  people  who 
have  no  spokesman  and  whose  interests  are 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  other  5  per 
cent.,  and  especially  to  the  much  smaller 
proportion  of  that  number  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  agitation. 

I  believe  the  true  aim  of  the  agitators  is 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  and  the  unre- 
stricted return  to  the  Haitians  (by  which  I 
mean  the  small  dominant  class)  of  their 
Government,  to  be  run  by  them  to  suit  their 
own  personal  ends. 

It  is  the  present  attitude  of  the  great  part 
of  the  people,  even  of  the  agitators,  to  be 
quite  willing  and  probably  anxious  to  have 
the  occupation  remain,  certainly  for  a  time. 


The  agitators  know  in  their  hearts  that  the 
presence  of  the  occupying  troops  does  insure 
tranquillity  in  this  turbulent  and  revolution- 
ary republic,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  them, 
while  striving  to  get  back  complete  control  of 
their  affairs  in  their  own  hands  by  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty,  are  willing  to  have  the 
occupation  continue.  The  factions  that  hate 
each  other  are  united  in  willingness  for  the 
troops  to  remain  to  keep  order. 

They  fail  to  recognize  that  such  forces  of 
occupation,  if  they  had  any  function  at  all, 
would  be  obliged  to  maintain  peace  and  or- 
der and  to  support  the  Government  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  and  could  not 
stand  idly  back  and  merely  be  present  in 
Haiti  while  the  contending  groups  fought 
to  determine  which  should  come  into  power 
in  the  good  old  way  and  with  all  the  horrors 
of  savage  warfare. 

I  consider  it  to  be  out  of  the  question  that 
the  treaty  can  or  should  be  abrogated ;  it 
should,  by  suitable  protocols,  be  extended  so 
that  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  United 
States  might  be  given  in  other  ways, 
specifically  mentioned,  such  as  education. 
If  the  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  United  States  forces  of  oc- 
cupation must  remain  in  Haiti  for  a  consid- 
erable time  to  insure  its  observance  by  that 
nation. 


AIRCRAFT  SECRETS  OF  THE  WAR 


pOLONEL  L.  H.  STRAIN,  who  was  in 
V^  charge  of  the  Airplane  versus  Sub- 
marine Department  of  the  British  Admir- 
alty, revealed  some  of  the  wartime  secrets 
in  a  lecture  delivered  in  December  before 
the  Scottish  branch  of  the  Royal  Aeronau- 
tical Society.  At  first  there  were  only 
twenty  seaplanes  to  patrol  the  British 
coasts,  and  the  results  in  hunting  German 
submarines  were  disappointing.  Not  until 
a  special  department  under  Admiral  Duff 
was  devoted  solely  to  anti-submarine  mea- 
sures did  the  airplane  begin  to  triumph. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1915  only  one  submarine 
was  known  to  have  been  seriously  damaged 
by  aircraft.  In  1917  aircraft  sank  seven 
submarines  and  seriously  damaged  fifteen; 
the  next  year  four  were  sunk  and  twenty- 
four  injured.  When  flying  boats  first  came 
into  use  the  Germans  could  not  see  more 
than  30  degrees  from  the  horizontal  with 
their  periscopes,  and  before  they  had  altered 
these  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  sky  six 
U-boats  had  been  sunk  and  others  damaged. 
Before  the  war  ended  aircraft  had  become 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  defeat  of  the 
submarine. 


In  a  later  lecture  before  the  Royal  Aero- 
nautical Society  Commodore  Maitland,  one 
of  the  men  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
R-34  in  July,  1919,  told  of  the  perils  of 
men  in  airships.  During  the  war  some  750 
English  observers  in  kite  balloons  descended 
safely  from  burning  aircraft  by  means  of 
parachutes,  and  only  three  parachutes  failed 
to  open;  about  800  Frenchmen  also  saved 
their  lives  in  the  same  way.  Colonel  Mait- 
land revealed  the  fact  that  black  para- 
chutes were  used  for  dropping  spies  at 
night  behind  the  German  lines  from  air- 
planes; he  added  that  the  Germans,  re- 
taliating by  the  same  method,  had  dropped 
spies  dressed  as  British  officers  behind  the 
allied  lines,  and  that  some  of  these  spies 
had  actually  misdirected  the  traffic  during 
the  retreat  of  the  British  in  1918. 

In  this  lecture  Commodore  Maitland  de- 
scribed the  trip  in  the  R-34,  the  first 
dirigible  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  A  few  days 
later  (Jan.  29)  the  R-34,  which  had  won 
international  fame  and  had  cost  more  than 
$1,000,000,  was  reduced  to  a  hopeless  wreck 
by  a  high  wind,  which  smashed  it  outside 
its  aerodrome  near  London. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  IMMIGRATION 

POLICY 


By  William  H.  Barr 

President    of    the    Inter-Racial    Council* 
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WE  have  been  favored  of  late  with  many 
startling  interviews  and  speeches 
about  the  so-called  alien  hordes  that 
are  overrunning  America  and  the  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  million  more  immigrants  who 
"  want  to  come."  The  voices  of  dispassionate 
thinkers  on  this  subject,  so  vital  to  the  na- 
tion's welfare,  have  been  drowned  by  sensa- 
tion mongers  until  public  sentiment  seemed 
ripe  to  allow  the  making  of  drastic  laws — 
laws  absolutely  without  precedent  in  this 
nation's  history  and  in  violation  of  all  its 
traditions — that  would  cut  off  immigration 
for  a  year.  It  is  worth  while,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  statements  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  immigration,  to  set  over  against 
them  the  cold  facts  of  the  case. 

The  latest  figures  en  immigration  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  are 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  to 
November,  1920,  inclusive — a  period  of  five 
months.  During  this  time  there  were  472,- 
859  immigrants  admitted,  while  181,505  per- 
sons left  this  country.  The  balance  is,  there- 
fore, 291,354  for  five  months.  This  is  a 
monthly  average  of  58,271  net  immigration 
for  the  period  covered.  If  this  average 
should  continue  for  the  fiscal  year  1921,  the 
total  net  immigration  for  the  year  would 
be  699,252.  This  is  less  than  the  immigra- 
tion for  1913  or  for  1914. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  immigration  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  World  War  was  so 
small,  while  the  outgo  of  men  of  military 
age  was  so  great,  that  it  will  take  four  or 
five  years  of  maximum  immigration  to 
make  up  the  loss.  This  was  demonstrated 
in  the  1920  census,  the  first  census  on  rec- 
ord to  show  an  increase  as  low  as  14.9  per 
cent.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  105,683,108,  according  to  the  census  of 
1920,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  91,972,266 
for  1910  and  of  75,994,575  for  1900.  This  is 
an  increase  since  1910  of  13,710,842,  or  only 
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14.9  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
from  1900  to  1910  of  14,977,691,  or  21  per 
cent. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  it  is  not  the  num- 
ber of  actual  arrivals  but  the  prospect  of 
future  floods  of  immigration  that  causes 
all  this  alarm.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  I 
think,  that  this  is  a  false  alarm. 

ONLY  1,000,000  YEARLY 

Let  us  first  consider  what  experts  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five million  immigrants  who  want  to 
come.  In  an  interview  in  The  New  York 
Herald,  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  President  of  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  declared 
that  the  number  of  would-be  immigrants  is 
only  slightly  larger  than  it  was  before  the 
war,  and  that  there  are  fewer  ships  to 
carry  them.  About  a  million  a  year  is  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  Atlantic  shipping, 
says  this  expert  on  shipping,  and  at  that 
rate  it  would  take  fifteen  years  to  bring 
over  the  fifteen  million  refugees.  In  that 
time  conditions  in  Europe  would  be  so 
settled  that  the  desire  to  escape  from  post- 
war conditions  would  no  longer  be  a  factor. 

Mr.  Franklin  contended  that  the  immi- 
gration alarmists  fail  to  compute  the  num- 
ber who  go  back,  which  changes  the  whole 
status  of  the  so-called  "  alien  invasion."  His 
figures  for  the  calendar  year  1920 — includ- 
ing Canadian  estimates  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison— are  as  follows: 

UNITED  STATES   PORTS 
First    Second     Third 
Class.     Class.      Class.         Total. 
Westbound     ....   68,637    131,636    484,124       684,397 
Eastbound    63,725      92,625    302,433       458,783 

Grand    total 1,143,180 

CANADIAN  PORTS 

Westbound     6,344      54,032    111,241        171,617 

Eastbound    .....     4,975      34,713      57,484         97,172 

Grand    total 268,789 

Of  the  total  number  of  passengers  both 
ways  between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, or  1,143,180,  only  484,124  are  steerage 
passengers  to  America,  against  302,433  of 
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the  same  class  going  back.  The  net  immi- 
gration of  steerage  passengers,  therefore,  is 
only  181,691  for  1920. 

Another  steamship  man  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration 
is  Lawson  Sandford,  representing  Phelps 
Brothers  &  Co.  His  net  immigration  total 
for  steerage  passengers  —  197,000  —  corre- 
sponded closely  with  Mr.  Franklin's  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Sandford  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  present  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  He  declared  that  shipping  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1907,  less  the  German 
ships,  which  amounted  to  20  per  cent.  About 
90  per  cent,  of  the  German  liners  are  out 
of  service.  As  in  1907  the  admissions  were 
1,221,658,  Mr.  Sandford's  estimate  would 
virtually  agree  with  the  others  that  a  million 
a  year  is  the  most  we  can  expect  at  present. 
But  these  figures  do  not  seem  as  startling 
as  the  fifteen  or  twenty-five  million  refu- 
gees who  "  want  to  come."  Therefore,  they 
are  not  so  prominently  played  up. 

APPEARANCES  DECEPTIVE 

Before  the  Senate  committee,  Frederick 
A.  Wallis,  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
for  the  Port  of  New  York,  put  the  situation 
very  clearly  when  he  said  that  there  was  a 
vast  difference  between  "  wanting  to  come  " 
and  "  being  able  to  come."  About  a  million 
a  year  is  the  maximum  which  he  estimated 
as  being  able  to  make  the  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive trip  to  America.  With  a  million  a 
year  as  the  highest  estimate  of  these  au- 
thorities, we  must  always  remember  that 
there  are  large  numbers  going  back,  so  that 
the  net  immigration  will  be  far  below  that 
figure. 

Another  witness  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee threw  a  new  light  on  the  picture  of 
swarms  of  refugees  waiting  for  passports. 
Like  the  stage  army  that  marches  round 
and  round  back  of  the  scenes,  the  appear- 
ance of  great  numbers  is  given  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  people.  Thus 
the  2,500  persons  standing  in  line  every  day 
before  the  American  passport  office  in 
Warsaw  did  not  mean  2,500  different  appli- 
cants a  day,  but  practically  the  same  2,500 
coming  back  day  after  day.  Such  was  the 
testimony  of  John  L.  Bernstein  of  the  He- 
brew Sheltering  Aid  Society  of  New  York, 
who  said  that  at  the  time  he  witnessed  this 
sight  only  40  to  70  passports  a  day  were 


being  issued.  It  is  true,  he  declared,  that 
250,000  Jewish  women  and  children  wished 
to  eome  to  America  to  be  united  with  the 
heads  of  their  families  now  here,  but  there 
are  no  funcls  to  bring  anything  like  that 
number.  Regarding  the  statement  that  58,- 
000  Jews  came  to  the  United  States  in  Oc- 
tober, he  declared  that  only  12,217  came  in 
that  month,  or  less  than  one-fourth  the 
number  claimed  by  immigration  opponents. 
Mr.  Bernstein  also  testified  that,  while  the 
desire  to  emigrate  was  strong,  the  desire 
to  remain  in  Poland  was  stronger,  provided 
conditions  became  settled  there. 

SOME  DETERRENT  FORCES 

A  point  overlooked  by  immigration  alarm- 
ists is  that  most  people  hesitate  to  under- 
take the  great  adventure  of  seeking  their 
fortune  across  the  seas.  This  applies  not 
only  to  Poland,  but  to  every  nation  that 
sends  us  immigrants.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  religious  and  political  freedom 
is  guaranteed  in  most  countries  of  Europe 
at  present.  America  is  no  longer  the  only 
refuge  from  oppression,  and,  therefore, 
those  who  come  here  will  do  so  mainly  for 
economic  reasons. 

The  railroad  and  steamship  fares,  the 
fees  for  passports  and  vises  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  amount  to  a  small  fortune 
when  computed  in  the  money  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
passage  costs  the  price  of  a  little  farm  over 
there,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  as  soon  as 
the  readjustment  in  Europe  is  well  under 
way  the  number  of  people  who  "  want  to 
come "  will  be  far  below  the  estimated 
fifteen  or  twenty-five  million. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition 
to  the  prevailing  destitution  in  Europe, 
there  was  the  lure  of  exceedingly  high 
wages  in  America  during  1918,  1919  and 
1920,  and  that  there  were  more  jobs  than 
men  to  fill  them.  The  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment that  make  the  immigrant  unwel- 
come at  present,  according  to  the  exclusion- 
ists,  will  also  make  the  alien  reluctant  to 
come. 

Immigration  obeys  to  a  great  extent  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  When  wages 
were  at  their  top  notch  here  the  word  went 
out  to  Europe,  and  increased  immigration 
resulted.  When  news  of  the  closing  of  our 
mills  and  shops  penetrates  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope there  will  be  a  decline  in  immigration, 
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law  or  no  law.  But  to  set  an  arbitrary  pe- 
riod for  the  suspension  of  immigration  is 
to  interfere  with  a  process  as  natural  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  It  is  proposed  to  ex- 
clude immigration  for  a  year,  yet  before  the 
end  of  the  twelve  months  we  may  be  clamor- 
ing for  more  help  to  man  our  industries 
and  till  our  fields. 

NEED  OF  FARM  LABOR 

Already  there  are  indications  of  the  same 
sort  of  farm  labor  shortage  in  1921  that 
caused  such  great  losses  last  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities — the  employing 
agriculturists  of  the  West  and  South — we 
shall  have  to  face  the  same  labor  shortage 
this  year.  A  resolution  passed  in  December 
by  the  Southern  Alluvial  Land  Association 
protested  strongly  against  the  exclusion  of 
farm  laborers.  According  to  Secretary  F. 
D.  Beneke  of  that  organization,  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  25,000  acres  of  rich 
bottom  lands  in  the  immediate  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  is  being  utilized,  although 
virtually  all  of  it  can  be  brought  under  the 
plow  and  made  highly  profitable  because  of 
excellent  natural  advantages.  There  are 
many  farmers  of  foreign  birth  in  the  region 
and  they  have  contributed  materially  in 
bringing  it  from  idleness  to  productivity. 
Most  of  them  have  proved  to  be  excellent 
citizens  in  every  respect.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  a  bill  before  Congress 
proposing  the  restriction  of  immigration  into 
the  United  States  of  America  for  a  period  of 
two  years ;  and 

Whereas  during  the  years  1917,  1918,  1919 
and  1920  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  ex- 
perienced great  difficulties  in-  making  their 
crops  on  account  of  an  acute  shortage  of 
farm  labor ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  hundreds  of  abandoned 
farms  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  a  farm-labor  shortage  ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  fertile  farming 
sections  of  the  United  States  in  an  unde- 
veloped state,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
farmer,  including  the  rich  alluvial  region  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley ;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Southern  Alluvial  Land  Association,  this  11th 
day  of  December,  1920,  That  we  strongly 
protest  against  the  exclusion  of  European 
farmers  and  farm  labor  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  petition  Congress  to 
admit  such  European  immigrants  as  will 
hasten  the  development  of  America's  agri- 
cultural   resources. 

From  the  Northwestern  agricultural  sec- 


tions comes  the  same  cry  of  "  Help 
Wanted."  Testifying  before  the  Senate 
committee,  Walter  -  W.  Liggett,  Deputy 
Labor  Commissioner  of  North  Dakota, 
stated  that  there  were  about  20,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  his  State  that  would  not  be 
tilled  next  year,  though  this  vast  area  would 
be  available  to  raise  food  products  if  men 
could  be  found  to  cultivate  it. 

Employers  of  labor  in  various  industries 
appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  to 
ask  for  exceptions  in  their  own  particular 
line.  Cigar  men  from  Tampa  wanted  Cuban 
cigarmakers  admitted.  The  Florida  grow- 
ers who  produce  the  early  vegetables  that 
surprise  us  so  pleasantly  in  midwinter 
menus  wanted  labor  from  the  Bahamas  to 
be  exempt.  The  beet  growers,  wool  and 
cattle  men  of  the  Southwest  wanted  Mexi- 
cans to  be  permitted  to  come  in,  and  so  on. 
Every  employer  spoke  for  his  own  labor 
supply,  but  in  summing  up  the  testimony  it 
appeared  that  the  need  for  unskilled  immi- 
grant labor  was  general. 

Unemployment  exists  in  certain  lines, 
that  is  true;  but  to  shut  out  our  supply  of 
farmers,  coal  miners  or  iron  workers  for 
a  year  because  the  textile  and  automobile 
men  are  temporarily  idle  is  not  logical. 

The  weight  of  the  testimony  was  to  the 
effect  that  strict  enforcement  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  would  shut  out  the  diseased,  the 
mentally,  morally  or  physically  unfit,  and 
also  those  whose  anarchistic  activities  would 
threaten  American  institutions.  Such  laws 
as  exist  must  be  adequately  enforced  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  their  enforce- 
ment. This  would  quiet  the  alarm  of  those 
ill-informed  persons  who  see  in  every  alien 
a  dangerous  "  red  "  or  a  public  charge. 

CONSTRUCTIVE   IMMIGRATION 
POLICY 

It  is  in  view  of  the  facts  given  above  that 
I  am  opposing  legislation  that  would  cut 
off  immigration  for  any  stated  period.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  constructive  legis- 
lation that  would  accomplish  the  following 
things : 

1.  The  creation  of  a  Board  of  Immigration 
with  regulative  powers,  to  be  appointed  by 
Congress  or  by  the  President.  This  board 
should  secure  information  from  worldwide 
sources  regarding  the  types  of  immigrant  that 
can  be  assimilated,  the  quality  and  numbers 
of  those  desiring  to  enter  America,  and  the 
needs    for    labor    in    all    parts    of    the    United 
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States  and  in  all  lines  of  industry.  With 
such  facts  to  go  on,  and  power  to  regulate 
admissions,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
haphazard  system  such  as  the  admission  of 
a  certain  percentage  of  certain  races.  On 
the  contrary,  admission  would  be  determined 
by  the  assimilative  qualities  of  the  immigrant 
and  the  demand  for  his  services  at  that 
particular  period. 

2.  The  creation  of  machinery  to  place  the 
immigrant  of  the  right  type  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  he  is  needed,  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  drift  into  congested  city 
slums,  as  at  present.  v 

3.  In  order  to  make  the  findings  of  the 
suggested  Immigration  Board  impartial, 
it  should  represent  all  the  interests  af- 
fected by  immigration;  that  is,  manu- 
facturing, labor,  agricultural  and  racial 
interests.  This  board  should  not  only  be 
given  facilities  to  learn  the  facts  concerning 
the  foreign  born  in  this  country,  such  as 
housing  conditions,  community  life,  the  for- 
eign language  press,  racial  societies  and  im- 
migrant banks  and  employment  agencies, 
but  it  should  also  take  active  measures  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  new  arrivals, 
protect  them  from  fraud  and  exploitation, 
and  arrange  for  their  distribution  according 
to  the  industrial  needs  of  the   country. 

4.  As  an  aid  in  the  process  of  assimilating 
the  immigrants  I  recommend  that  all  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  extension  of  educa- 
tional facilities  for  foreign-born  residents, 
including  all  appropriations  that  may  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  ap- 
pointing competent  instructors  in  co-opera- 
tion with  various  States,  should  be  under 
general    administration    of   the   board. 

5.  In  general,  I  submit  the  desirability  of 
placing  in  one  board  all  duties  of  investiga- 
tion, regulation,  supervision,  education  and 
naturalization  concerning  the  admissibility, 
distribution,  citizenship  and  assimilation  of 
foreign-born  residents.  The  Board  of  Immi- 
gration should  be  permitted  discretion  in 
establishing  the  necessary  bureaus,  subject 
to  such  appropriation  as  is  annually  set 
aside  for  the  purpose. 

JUSTICE  FOR  THE  IMMIGRANT 

As  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  immigrant 
as  well  as  to  America,  the  process  of  weed- 
ing out  the  undesirable  applicants  should 
begin   on   the   other   side.      The    European 


peasant  who  sells  his  home  and  household 
goods  and  embarks  for  this  country,  only 
to  be  rejected  at  Ellis  Island,  is  in  a  desper- 
ate plight,  and,  what  is  more,  great  num- 
bers of  his  sort  add  to  the  congestion  at 
our  ports  of  entry,  a  condition  that  makes 
enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  very 
difficult. 

In  addition  to  constructive  immigration 
legislation,  the  Interracial  Council  believes 
in  and  promotes  a  constructive  policy  re- 
garding the  employment  and  treatment  of 
immigrants  in  industrial  plants  and  within 
communities. 

The  day  of  considering  the  alien  worker 
as  a  commodity  has  passed.  We  must  re- 
gard him  as  a  man  in  all  essential  respects 
like  ourselves,  with  his  pride  of  race,  his 
ambitions  to  better  himself  and  to  make 
opportunities  for  his  children,  and  with  the 
makings  of  a  high-grade  American  citizen 
under  the  rough  garb  of  a  steerage  pas- 
senger. 

Discrimination  against  these  people  be- 
cause of  their  race  is  not  only  an  injustice 
but  an  insult  which  they  resent.  The  alien, 
far  from  home,  thinks  of  his  homeland  as 
one  thinks  of  his  mother,  and  nothing  is 
more  apt  to  excite  his  resentment  than  any 
slur  cast  upon  his  race  or  on  his  native 
land.  The  foreman  who  speaks  of  his  men 
as  "  hunkies  "  or  "  wops  "  does  not  realize 
that  such  epithets  are  as  insulting  as  a 
blow. 

In  the  new  spirit  of  toleration  and  fair 
play  which  will  make  American  industrial 
relations  a  matter  of  teamwork  instead  of 
warfare,  the  immigrant  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  exception  to  the  rule.  If 
better  housing,  for  example,  is  provided  for 
the  American  workers  in  an  industry,  it  is 
wrong  to  leave  the  foreign-born  worker  to 
his  shanty  town  or  his  slum  dwellings.  If 
he  is  to  be  taught  to  respect  America, 
Americans  must  learn  to  respect  him. 


ITALY'S  CRISIS  SUBSIDING 


Former 


By  Gino  Speranza 

Attache     of    the     American    Embassy    at    Rome. 


How  Premier  Giolitti's  deft  handling  of  a  delicate  situation  has 
avoided  a  catastrophe — Re-establishing  the  reign  of  law  in  the 
factories  of  Italy — New  elements  of  stability  now  in  evidence. 


THERE  is  much  significance  in  the  fact 
that  recent  correspondence  from  Italy 
— even  from  confirmed  pessimists — lays 
stress  on  the  "Stellone  d' Italia";  for  when 
that  bright,  particular .  star  which  is  sup- 
posed to  watch  over  the  destinies  of  Italy 
is  in  the  ascendant  and  Italians  again  speak 
of  it,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  situa- 
tion is  improving  in  that  classic  land.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Stellone  is  the  Italian 
way  of  saying  that  you  cannot  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time;  it  is  the  symbol  of  that 
reasonableness  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
Italian  mentality. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  basic  tendency  to  test' 
things,  however  alluring,  by  good  sense,  and 
a  racial  unwillingness  to  be  stampeded  or 
hurried  into  changes,  that  have  helped  to 
solve  many  of  the  desperately  complicated 
problems  which  have  faced  that  country  in 
a  bare  half  century  of  national  life.  Con- 
sider only  cne  of  them — that  of  the  temporal 
claims  of  the  Papacy — as  delicate  and  com- 
plex a  domestic-international  problem  as 
any  modern  State  has  had  to  grapple  with. 
Realize  how  in  fifty  years  this  problem  has 
"  solved  itself " ;  how  moderation  and  a 
genuine  belief  in  the  salving  power  of  time 
on  both  sides  (and  both  sides  were  Italian!) 
have  rendered  possible  a;  tacit  and  work- 
able accord,  practically  without  bloodshed 
and  with  no  residue  of  hatred — at  least 
among  the  Italians  in  the  Church. 

This  same  good  sense  and  poise  are  un- 
doubtedly at  work  today  in  Italy,  indeed 
have  been  at  work  ever  since  that  period, 
under  the  Premiership  of  Nitti,  when  Italy 
seemed  at  the  crisis  of  its  post-war  experi- 
ence. That  was  the  period  (November,  1919) 
when  the  general  elections  were  held  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  deepest  national  gloom. 
Italian  morale  was  then  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  far  more  so  than  in  those  spectacular 
and  violent  but  less  subtly  critical  days  of 
anarchical  and  Bolshevist  outbreaks,  which 


to   some   of  us   seemed   to   foreshadow   the 
political  debacle  of  Italy. 

When  such  general  elections  were  held, 
Italy,  rightly  cr  wrongly,  felt  itself  aban- 
doned, if  not  betrayed,  by  its  former  allies. 
The  country  counted  itself  among  the  van- 
quished nations  in  the  World  War  and  dis- 
content and  despair  gripped  the  heart  of 
the  people.  The  Socialists  capitalized  and 
utilized  this  discontent  and  sense  of  disil- 
lusion and  made  a  tremendous  drive  for 
votes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  and 
many  of  the  Constitutionalists — that  is,  the 
bourgeois  element  which  is  the  backbone  of 
Italy — kept  away  in  large  numbers  from  the- 
polls.   For  them  the  star  of  Italy  had  set! 

"GLOOM   ELECTION"   RESULTS 

Thus  a  new  Parliament  was  returned 
with  large  Socialist  and  Clerical  gains,  a 
substantial  element  in  both  parties  being 
frankly  communistic,  besides  having  a  good 
sprinkling  of  anarchists.  A  general  amnesty, 
easily  wrung  from  a  frightened  Govern- 
ment, let  loose  upon  a  distracted  country  a 
number  of  criminally  minded  men.  Italy 
saw  a  confessed  deserter  like  Misiano  and 
an  active  anarchist  like  Malatesta,  both 
fugitives  from  justice,  returning  to  their 
native  land  as  members  of  the  new  Cham- 
.ber  of  Deputies. 

Then  came  strike  upon  strike,  with  bloody 
riots  and  violence  of  all  sorts.  Yet  even 
then  close  observers  could  discern  signs  that 
Italy  had  begun  to  pull  herself  together.  It 
is  true  that  a  "  strong  "  Government  might 
have  put  down  quickly,  by  drastic  repressive 
measures,  the  violence  and  disorder  that 
challenged  even  the  State.  Yet  it  was  not 
wholly  weakness  which  allowed  defiance  of 
lav/  to  go  so  long  unchallenged.  Behind  the 
Government's  announced  policy  of  "  neu- 
trality" stood  a  popular  belief  that,  since 
matters  had  gone  so  far,  it  would  be,  on  the 
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whole,  less  bloody  and  less  violent  to  let 
the  fever  burn  itself  out.  In  regard  to  this, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  great 
element  of  strength  in  Socialist  propaganda 
in  Italy  was  that,  except  in  the  co-opera- 
five  field,  socialist  and  communistic  theory 
had  not  been  tested  by  actual  experiment. 

Even  the  Russian  lesson,  though  extolled 
by  Italian  Socialist  orators,  had  never  been 
accepted  as  at  all  conclusive  by  the  Italian 
proletariat,  and  the  reports  brought  back 
from  the  Soviet  Republic  by  Italian  So- 
cialists who  had  gone  to  see  the  "  truth  " 
powerfully  aided  to  destroy  what  illusions 
some  convinced  Italian  Communists  might 
have  entertained  about  Russia.  Hence  when 
the  Italian  Government,  either  through  par- 
tial helplessness  or  wise  intent,  allowed 
considerable  latitude  in  the  experimental 
field — from  the  taking  of  private  property 
to  the  establishment  of  local  Soviets — the 
masses,  which,  though  unschooled,  are  very 
intelligent,  had  some  useful  object  lessons 
served  out  to  them  of  what  they  might  get 
under  a  new  revolutionary  regime. 

THE  PUBLIC  REVOLTS 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Maximalist 
majority  in  the  Socialist  Party  found  itself 
on  the  defensive.  Filippo  Turati,  leader  of 
the  Minimalists,  wisely  remained  within  the 
party;  all  the  anathemas  poured  out 
against  him  by  the  intransigents,  not  ex- 
cluding Lenin's,  did  not  result  in  his  ex- 
pulsion. From  within  he  constantly  and 
fearlessly  appealed  to  the  reasonableness 
and  good  sense  of  the  masses,  and  subjected 
the  reports  from  Russia,  either  pro-Soviet 
or  against  it,  to  his  lucid  and  fearless  analy- 
sis. A  consistent  Socialist,  he  stood  ada- 
mant against  all  violence,  proletarian  and 
sovietistic  or  bourgeois  and  capitalistic. 
Through  his  writings  and  Parliamentary 
addresses  he  did  much  to  give  an  intelligent 
and  intellectual  content  to  the  program  of 
Italian  socialism.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
party  when  the  violence  of  the  Maximalists 
alienated  from  socialism  many  of  its  sym- 
pathizers, both  within  and  outside  the  or- 
ganization, he  made  use  of  those  excesses 
to  distinguish  and  define  the  Marxist  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  and  his  followers  stood. 
These,  he  maintained,  were  the  principles 
upon  which  the  party  had  grown  and  pros- 
pered.   He  always  relied  on  the  good  sense 


of  the  Italian  masses  if  they  were  only 
of  the  Italian  masses,  if  they  we're  only 
calmly  the  significance  and  purport  of 
events. 

How  justified  was  his  belief  was  shown, 
in  a  measure,  by  the  results  of  the  recent 
Socialist  Congress  of  Leghorn.  Lenin 
himself  had  ordered  Turati's  expulsion,  but, 
instead,  the  Turatian  views  prevailed  to  the 
extent  that  the  extremists,  finding  them- 
selves in  a  marked  minority,  bolted  the  Con- 
gress. What  the  eventual  effects  of  this 
split  will  be  cannot  at  present  be  foretold, 
for  the  Congress  marked  a  division  of  lead- 
ers rather  than  a  definitive  realignment  of 
radical  and  revolutionary  forces.  That  will 
come  later  and  will  be  shaped  largely  by 
future  events,  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and 
by  the  ability  of  the  respective  leaders  to 
make  use  of  such  events.  But  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  Congress  means  a  clear 
defeat  of  the  program  of  violence. 

GIOLITTI'S  OBJECT  LESSON 

'  Meanwhile  Giolitti's  special  abilities  have 
been  shown  in  his  handling  of  events  so 
as  to  bring  home  to  the  people  the  dif- 
ference between  what  we  may  call  socialis- 
tic theories  and  aspirations  and  a  program 
of  anarchy  and  mere  destruction.  He  has 
not  brought  about  such  events — time  and 
forces  beyond  any  individual  control  have 
done  that — but  he  has  utilized  them  as  ob- 
ject lessons  for  the  masses,  while  making 
it  appear  as  if  he  were  directing  them.  The 
metallurgical  u  lock-in "  furnished  him  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  his  talents,  and 
he  made  the  most  Of  it.  His  position  of 
"  neutrality  "  was  without  warrant  of  law. 
Nevertheless,  it  made  possible  that  breath- 
ing space  during  which  both  sides  to  the 
conflict,  as  well  as  the  public,  had  a  chance 
squarely  to  face  possible  consequences  and 
to  meditate  on  results.  The  imminence  of  a 
revolution  and  the  changes  in  duties,  bur- 
dens and  responsibilities  which  such  an  up- 
turn would  mean  became  far  more  patent 
to  the  masses,  who  then  stood  at  the  cross- 
roads. Giolitti's  real  service  was  in  giving 
them  a  chance  to  think  at  the  moment  of 
climax.  His  next  move  was  perhaps  less 
justifiable,  but  had  some  distinct  advan- 
tages. Finding  that  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy could  not  come  together,  he  said, 
in    substance :    "  I    shall    end    the    Govern- 
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merit's  '  neutrality '  and  side  with  you, 
workmen,  to  the  extent  that  I  shall  legalize 
your  illegalities  and  ask  Parliament  for 
laws  to  meet  your  demands ;  but  from  now 
on  you  cannot  shift  your  responsibility  for 
the  fundamental  innovations  you  demand. 
The  public  will  henceforth  know  to  whom 
to  look  for  the  consequences." 

FIXING  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  . . 

In  pursuance  of  such  promise,  Giolitti's 
Cabinet  has  recently  given  out  to  the  press 
a  bill  for  the  creation  of  factory  councils 
or  commissions. 

Whether  the  bill  carries  out  the  spirit  of 
his  pledges  to  organized  labor  is  a  matter 
which  will  be  thoroughly  thrashed  out  in 
the  Italian  Chamber  and  Senate.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  commission  of  "  Controllo  "  of 
nine  members  for  each  of  the  important 
industries  of  the  country,  except  those  un- 
der government  ownership,  like  the  rail- 
roads. These  commissions  are  elected  on  a 
proportional  basis  by  the  adult  workers  of 
each  industry,  six  members  representing 
the  laborers  and  three  the  technical  and 
higher  employes.  Two.or  more  delegates 
are  chosen  by  the  commission  in  each  fac- 
tory where  at  least  sixty  workmen  are  em- 
ployed, and  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  at  least  four  years,  such  delegates  being 
drawn  from  the  workers  in  such  factories 
and  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
reports  and  furnishing  data  to  the  com- 
mission. The  employers  or  manufacturers 
are  also  to  have  a  commission  of  nine  of 
their  own  to  keep  in  touch  and  negotiate 
with  the  Workmen's  Commission.  The  "  Con- 
trollo "  is  to  consist  largely  in  the  right  to 
access  and  explanation  of  data  bearing  on 
the  methods  of  purchasing,  of  fixing  pro- 
duction prices  and  of  the  administration  or 
business  end  of  the  industry,  except  "the 
secrets  of  manufacture,"  whatever  that  may 
mean  or  be  interpreted  to  mean.  Provision 
is  made  for  various  details,  including  the 
appointment  of  labor  bureaus  under  joint 
control,  for  the  regulation  of  methods  of 
employment  and  discharge,  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  employes  or  in  hours  of  labor  and 
for  arbitration  in  case  of  differences. 

The  bill  will  probably  satisfy  neither  side 
to  the  controversy;  but  even  if  it  fails  to 
become  law,  it  will  have  furnished  a  very 
useful  purpose  as  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of 
both  employers  and  employes  and  in  fur- 


ther strengthening  the  Government.  For 
Giolitti's  strength  lies  today  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  convinced  the  people  that,  even 
while  making  concessions  to  extreme  de- 
mands, he  means  to  govern  and  to  have  the 
law  respected.  This  is  what  Italy  has 
needed  most  since  the  armistice — real  and 
effective  government.  As  one  liberal  and 
independent  paper  recently  wrote,  "  Let  it 
be  Bolshevist  law,  if  nothing  else  will  do, 
but  let  it  be  law." 

REACTION   OF   VOTERS 

The  sobering  influence  of  time  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  has  accentuated  this 
growing  demand  for  real  government  be- 
came strikingly  evident  in  the  provincial 
administrative  elections  which  were  held 
throughout  Italy  on  Nov.  7,  1920.  Incom- 
plete but  conclusive  returns  gave  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, or  Liberals,  4,067  communes 
of  the  kingdom,  while  the  Socialists,  who 
had  made  a  tremendous  fight  and  predicted 
a  landslide,  carried  only  1,848  communes, 
with  the  Catholics  trailing  in  last  with  1,325 
communes.  More  telling  yet  was  the  blow  to 
Socialist  prestige  in  the  cities  which, 
theretofore,  had  been  Socialist  strongholds. 
Florence,  Genoa,  Naples,  Palermo  and  in- 
dustrial Turin  were  lost,  and  the  only  So- 
cialist victories  were  in  Bologna  and  Milan, 
the  latter  by  only  4,000  votes  and  with  the 
Catholics  abstaining. 

Nor  must  we  overlook,  in  connection  with 
this  gradual  reasserting  of  the  forces  of 
law  and  order,  the  split  which  occurred  in 
the  young  and  militant  Catholic  Party.  The 
Popolari,  as  the  Catholics  call  themselves, 
had  shown  marked  divergences,  the  Lefts 
outdoing  the  Socialists  in  communistic 
promises  to  the  peasantry,  and  the  Rights, 
though  not  friendly  to  the  Government, 
holding  a  liberal  program.  But  in  the  pro- 
vincial elections  the  Italian  priesthood,  es- 
pecially the  higher  prelates,  openly  threw 
their  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  Rights. 
The  Archbishop  of  Florence,  for  instance, 
went  to  the  polls  in  semi-official  pomp  and 
cast  his  vote  for  the  Liberal  bloc,  while 
the  Archbishop  of  Genoa  actually  issued  a 
decree  against  Catholics  voting  for  the 
representatives  of  anarchy  and  social  dis- 
order. If  we  consider  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  Popolare  Party  is  made  up  of 
devout  Catholics  it  is  clear  that  such 
Church  members  will  follow  their  priestly 
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leaders   rather   than    the   teachers    of   the 
new  communism. 

STRENGTH  TO  GIOLITTFS  ARM 

The  electoral  returns  further  encouraged 
the  Government  to  a  greater  vigilance  and 
a  more  assertive  defense  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  Giolitti  gave  stringent  orders  for 
the  suppression  of  violence,  and  proposed 
a  law  making  it  a  crime  to  possess  arms, 
hand  grenades  and  explosives.  The  only 
opposition  to  this  bill  in  Parliament  came 
from  the  Socialists,  a  fact  whose  signifi- 
cance the  Italian  people  were  quick  to 
sense.  The  activities  of  the  Fascisti— 
young  men,  mostly,  of  the  Italian  middle 
class,  college  students  and  ex-service  men — 
in  heckling  anarchical  and  subversive  ora- 
tors and  in  breaking  up  treasonable  gath- 
erings, while  at  times  degenerating  into 
vindictive  violence,  helped  to  expose  the 
lack  of  character  and  of  courage  of  some 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  catastrophic  Red 
leaders.  The  people  witnessed  anarchist 
Deputies  who  had  preached  against  the 
army  and  the  police  as  instruments  of 
bourgeois  oppression  escorted  through  the 
streets  by  Royal  Carabineers  and  the  King's 
Guards  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  pro- 
tection against  the  threats  of  the  Fascisti. 
And  the  people  understood  the  significance 
of  this  also. 

Thus  the  forces  of  order,  gradually  gain- 
ing confidence  and  reasserting  themselves, 
gave  new  prestige  to  a  Ministry  which 
finally  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  grapple 
even  with  the  difficult  question  of  Fiume. 
By   securing  a  settlement  which  won  the 


substantial  approval  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people,  Giolitti  added  another  ele- 
ment of  stability  to  the  general  internal 
situation. 

The  economic  wounds  of  the  war  cannot 
be  healed  in  our  generation,  and  the  Italian 
State  may  still  have  to  face  grave  ques- 
tions and  even  political  changes.  But  the 
subtler  and  immediately  menacing  crisis 
is  undoubtedly  over  and  the  process,  here- 
after, despite  ups  and  downs,  will  be  dis- 
tinctly evolutionary  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary. As  Turati  impressively  replied  to 
those  who  urged  "  direct  action,"  what  is 
the  use  of  violence  in  a  country  where  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  recognized  as  the  funda- 
mental law? 

The  only  uncertainty  which  persists 
among  thinking  Italians  is  in  regard  to- 
Giolitti's  sincerity  of  purpose.  Perhaps  in 
his  old  age  he  will  use  his  undoubted  powers 
for  his  country's  real  and  permanent  good; 
yet  a  politician  with  a  past  like  his  cannot 
wholly  be  trusted.  The  time  is  near,  how- 
ever, for  a  test  of  his  sincerity.  For  if 
the  provincial  elections  meant  anything  it 
was  as  a  referendum  agains  the  misrepre- 
sentative  character  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, elected  during  Italy's  post-war  moral 
crisis.  It  is  within  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  Prime  Minister  to  advise  the 
Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  hold  an- 
other general  election.  Will  Giolitti  have 
the  courage  to  do  this?  And  if  he  lacks 
it,  will  the  King — who  at  a  great  crisis 
dramatically  dismissed  this  same  Premier 
for  failing  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
people — measure  up  higher  than  his  Prime 
Minister? 


INDIANS  AS  LIVE  STOCK  RAISEES 


rpHAT  the  American  Indian  has  made 
■*•  remarkable  progress  in  raising  live 
stock,  thus  becoming  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
nation's  prosperity,  is  set  forth  on  the  basis 
of  data  published  by  Cato  Sells,  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs.  Among  the  facts 
given  by  Mr.  Sells  are  these:  The  Indians 
now  own  44,000,000  acres  of  grazing  land. 
On  this  land  graze  338,276  cattle,  1,229,871 
sheep  and  261,360  horses.  Since  1913  the 
aggregate  value  of  stock  on  all  reserva- 
tions has  increased  from  approximately 
$22,000,000  to  $38,000,000,  a»d  the  number 


of  cattle  from  265,114  to  338,276.  The  sheep 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  grade,  in- 
creased weight  and  yield  of  wool.  In  this 
development  the  measures  for  encourage- 
ment and  training  initiated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment played  a  by  no  means  negligible 
role.  Most  of  the  live  stock  is  owned,  not 
tribally,  but  by  individuals.  The  natural 
characteristics  of  the  Indians  make  them 
peculiarly  fitted  for  cattle  raising.  Mr. 
Sells  believes  that  the  time  is  near  when 
their  race,  long  dependent,  will  become  thor- 
oughly independent  and  self-supporting. 


ITALY  AND  THE  SEVRES  TREATY 

Count  Sjorza  credited  with  bringing  about  the  London  convention  for  modifying 
the  terms  to  Turkey— The'  Fiume  settlement — Discipline  for  the  Socialists 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


AS  early  as  Jan.  27  the  Rome  press  gave 
Count  Sforza,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  credit  of  having  brought  about 
the  Near  East  Convention  at  London  on 
Feb.  21.  It  was  then  said  that  when  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  was  being  elaborated  at 
San  Remo  a  year  ago,  he  had  urged  upon 
his  chief,  Signor  Nitti,  the  necessity  for  a 
change  in  the  terms:  Too  much  had  been 
taken  from  Turkey  to  insure  peace  there; 
more  had  been  given  to  Greece  than  Greece 
could  properly  administer ;  the  political  stip- 
ulations made  the  influence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain paramount  in  the  Levant  at  the  expense 
of  France  and  Italy;  finally,  Italy  did  not. 
receive  the  territorial  compensation  prom- 
ised her  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1915 
and  by  the  subsequent  Anglo-Franco-Italian 
pact  of  the  following  year. 

But  Premier  Nitti,  it  was  said,  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  save  Fiume 
and  secure  for  Italy  dominance  in  the  Adri- 
atic, but,  more  than  all,  desirous  of  pro- 
moting harmony  at  the  Supreme  Council, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Count's  suggestions. 
Ten  months  later,  at  Paris,  last  January, 
Count  Sforza,  now  with  plenipotentiary 
powers,  was  able  to  lay  his  criticisms  before 
the  Supreme  Council,  and,  being  joined  in 
his  argument  by  Premier  Briand  of  France, 
the  British  Prime  Minister  was  induced  to 
consent  to  the  Near  East  Convention. 

Dr.  Edouard  Benes,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czechoslovakia,  was  received  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  on  Feb.  5.  He  proclaimed 
the  reason  of  his  mission  was  to  secure  the 
political,  or,  at  least,  the  moral  and  com- 
mercial adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  "  Little 
Entente"  (Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia), 
and  also  to  warn  the  Rome  Government 
against  a  plot  for  the  union  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  and  the  return  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  that  was  being  hatched  in  Switzer- 
land between  ex-Emperor  Charles  and 
Count  Berchtold. 

It  was  added  by  the  papers,  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Dr.  Benes,  that  Ru- 


mania had  so  far  held  aloof  from  the  "  Lit- 
tle Entente,"  because  her  demands  for  a 
defensive  union  against  the  Russian  Soviets 
had  not  met  with  full  approval  at  Prague 
and  Belgrade,  but  more  especially  because 
she  had  been  advised  by  France  to  stay  out. 

This  advice,  it  was  affirmed,  had  been 
based  upon  the  following  French  diplomatic 
formula:  In  order  to  prevent  the  threatened 
adhesion  of  Austria  to  Germany,  which 
would  constitute  a  serious  peril  for  France, 
Austria  must  be  allowed  to  unite  with  Hun- 
gary, who  would  keep  her  from  gravitating 
toward  Germany ;  in  gratitude  for  this  priv- 
ilege, which  would  also  bring  relief  to  Aus- 
tria's deplorable  economic  situation,  Hun- 
gary would  require  her  to  consent  to  the 
return  of  Charles  to  the  re-established  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  throne. 

Of  course  the  union  of  Austria  ana  Hun- 
gary, particularly  with  the  return  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  would  constitute  a  grave  dan- 
ger to  the  recently  emancipated  parts  of  the 
defunct  dual  monarchy  and  also  to  Italy— 
hence  the  French  advice  to  Rumania  not  to 
ally  herself  with  those  emancipated  States, 
and  hence  Dr.  Benes's  disclosure  and  warn- 
ing to  Italy. 

It  was  declared  by  the  Rome  correspond- 
ent of  the  Progresso  Italo-Americano  of 
New  York  on  Feb.  8  that  proof  of  the  plot 
would  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  State 
Department  at  Washington. 

Dr.  Benes  reached  Paris  from  Rome  on 
his  way  to  London  Feb.  11.  In  Paris  he  said 
to  The  Associated  Press  correspondent  that 
a  commercial  accord  was  being  drawn  up 
between  his  country  and  Italy.  He  added 
that  the  only  way  to  save  Austria  was  to 
permit  her  to  recover  through  her  domestic 
effort  without  any  outside  aid,  which  would 
only  tend  to  make  her  irresponsible. 

On  Feb.  6  Gorizia,  Parenzo,  Pirano,  Ro- 
vigno,  Dignano,  Pola,  Monfalcone  and  other 
cities  of  liberated  Venetian  Istria,  following 
the  example  of  the  former  Irredente  cities 
of  the  Trentino,  popularly  celebrated  their 
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anion  with  the  mother  country — la  Madre 
Patria. 

AFFAIRS  IN  FIUME 

Elections  in  Fiume  under  the  new  regime 
are  to  be  held  in  March;  the  campaign,  be- 
gun with  eight  parties  in  the  field,  shows 
that  the  Nationalists,  or  those  who  desire 
union  with  Italy,  keeping  alive  the  d'Annun- 
zio  legend,  have  more  to  fear  from  the  mili- 
tant Socialists  of  all  nationalities  than  from 
the  Croats.  Meanwhile,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment reigns,  which,  on  Feb.  6,  ceremoni- 
ously welcomed  the  new  Italian  Minister, 
Count  Caccia-Dominioni. 

The  five  days  in  December  during  which 
successive  Italian  officials  and  Deputies 
tried  in  vain  to  have  Gabriele  d'Annunzio 
accept  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  have  been 
placed  on  record  by  the  poet  in  a  book  called 
"  I  Documenti  delle  Cinque  Giornate,"  a 
copy  of  which,  on  Jan.  17,  every  Deputy 
found  on  his  desk  at  Montecittorio.  It  is  a 
volume  of  224  pages,  written  in  the  most 
feverish  poetic  prose  imaginable,  and  includ- 
ing an  array  of  documents.  The  preface  de- 
scribes the  poet  as  the  greatest  servant  of 
la  Madre  Patria,  who  secured  to  Italy 
the  Schneeberg  frontier  and  united  to  her 
Friuli  and  Istria — achievements  hitherto 
attributed  to  the  Italian  Government  and 
army. 

Then  d'Annunzio  proceeds  to  inform  his 
readers  that  the  Government  offered  him 
honors  and  wealth  if  he  would  accept  the 
treaty,  which  he  denounces  in  vehement 
terms ;  he  contrasts  his  own  "  noble  and  rea- 
sonable attitude "  with  "  Giolitti's  harsh 
and  uncompromising  declarations  " ;  he  at- 
tacks General  Caviglia  and  contrasts  his 
materialistic  ambition  with  the  "  soul  of 
Fiume,  which  has  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given, nor  yet  disarmed,  but  awaits  its 
hour."  The  documents  follow.  Some  of  those 
dealing  with  the  military  operations  accuse 
the  regulars  of  Caviglia  of  "  atrocities 
against  the  civil  population."  Possibly  the 
most  important  among  the  diplomatic  docu- 
ments is  a  letter  of  Zoli,  d'Annunzio's  For- 
eign Minister,  intimating  the  existence  of  a 
secret  agreement  made  between  the  Italians 
and  Jugoslavs  at  Rapallo,  which  is  said  to 
cede  the  Porto  Baros,  the  principal  harbor  of 
Fiume,  to  Croatia,  which  would,  of  course, 
rob   the   new    State   of   its    commerce    and 


prove  a  strategic  menace  to  Italy  as  well. 
The  Idea  Nazionale  is  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  existence  of  this  secret  agree- 
ment; the  Messaggero  repudiates  the  alle- 
gation, and,  speaking  of  the  book  as  a 
whole,  says  that  "  nothing  so  pernicious  for 
the  good  name  of  the  Italian  Army  has  been 
published  since  the  Caporetto  inquiry." 

THE  MILITANT  NATIONALISTS 

Just  as  the  economic  situation,  including 
the  seizure  of  the  factories  by  the  workers 
early  last  Autumn,  was  misinterpreted 
abroad,  so  now  the  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing in  regard  to  the  clashes,  many  of  them 
far  from  bloodless,  which  have  been  taking 
place  between  the  Communists  and  the 
Frascisti,  or  militant  Nationalists,  in  cer- 
tain industrial  and  political  centres,  dras- 
tically put  down  by  the  Carabinieri,  but, 
for  a  time,  forcing  the  Government  to  pro- 
claim a  state  of  siege  in  the  Provinces  of 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma 
and  Piacenza.  The  most  tragic  conflict  took 
place  at  Trieste,  where  a  hundred  Commu- 
nists on  Jan.  27  took  possession  of  the  busi- 
ness and  printing  plant  of  the  Socialist 
paper  II  Lavoratore,  forced  out  the  work- 
ers, turned  the  sheet  into  a  Communist  or- 
gan, and  terrorized  the  neighborhood  with 
their  Red  Guard,  until,  on  Feb.  11,  the 
Frascisti,  mostly  ex-scldiers,  rushed  the 
place  and  left  the  three-story  palace  a  heap 
of  ruins. 

The  causes  of  these  conflicts  were  as  fol- 
lows :  At  the  Socialist  congresses  of  Imola, 
Reggio  Emilia  and  Florence  the  disciples 
of  Lenin  had  attempted  to  throw  the  party 
toward  the  Third  International.  The  crisis 
came  in  the  middle  of  January  at  the  Leg- 
horn Congress,  where,  as  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Current  History, 
a  large  majority  voted  against  the  Third 
International,  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Communists  from  the  party.  Then  the  Com- 
munists reorganized  on  the  basis  of  the 
Third  International,  the  first  rule  of  which 
is  a  revolution  by  force.  They  began  to  ex- 
ecute this  rule,  with  the  aid  of  certain  labor 
unions,  by  calling  general  strikes,  destroy- 
ing property,  and  attacking  officials. 

Ever  since  the  segregation  of  the  metal- 
lurgic  plants  last  Fall  and  the  succeeding 
strikes  and  riots,  the  Government  has  been 
taking    a    firmer    and    firmer    stand,    sup- 
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ported  by  a  growing  yearning  on  the  part 
of  the  public  at  large  for  peace  and  work. 
But  before  the  Communists  had  proceeded 
far  with  their  "  direct  action,"  the  Fras- 
cisti,  relieved  from  the  tension  of  the  Fiume 
problem,  and  encouraged  "by  the  growing 
sentiment  against  the  disciples  of  Lenin, 
openly  attacked  the  Communists  wherever 
"  direct  action  "  was  tried,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  freeing  Italy  from  revolution- 
ists, by  the  very  simple  process  of  wiping 
them  out.  So  the  conflict  has  raged,  with 
the  Socialists  in  Parliament  asking  the 
Government  to  suppress  the  Frascisti,  and 
the  public  generally  siding  with  the  Fras- 
cisti in  the  name  of  patriotism. 

It  should  not  be  imagined  from  the  sen- 
sational accounts  of  the  conflicts  that  the 
country  is  on  the  verge  of  revolution — on 
the  contrary,  the  Nationalist  element  is 
growing  stronger  every  day  and  the  revo- 
lutionary element  weaker.  The  majority 
of  the  people  are  working  hard  and  doing 
what  they  can  to  pull  the  country  -together 
again,  while  agitators  are  too  busy  in  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  Frascisti  and 
fighting  among  themselves  to  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  they  might  otherwise  be — as  dan- 
gerous as  they  appeared  to  be  last  Fall. 

'On  Feb.  13  the  Commission  of  Education, 
consisting  of  the  Socialists,  Agostinone, 
Galeno,  Marangoni,  Salvatori,  Tonello  and 
Zanzi;  the  Reformist,  Celli;  the  Republican, 
Chiesa;  the  Radicals,  Amelia,  Scialoia, 
Guarino  and  Caporali;  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats, Cuomo,  Carboni  Vincenzo,  Buono- 
core,  Pennisi  and  Corboniboj;  the  Progres- 
sives, Mancini  and  Siciliani;  the  Catholics 
or  Popularists,  Anile,  Bazzoli,  Conti,  Martire 
and  Piva;  and  the  Liberal,  Boselli,  handed 


in  their  report  on  the  national  school  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Bene- 
detto Croce.  The  majority  opinion  called  for 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Peninsula  on  lines  of 
industry  and  business  and  the  abolition  of 
all  academic  instruction — history,  theology, 
literature  and  the  arts- — except  that  which 
could  be  made  to  give  material  and  prac- 
tical results  in  a  business  or  scientific  life. 

THE  VATICAN 

On  Jan.  28,  the  anniversary  of  the  sev- 
enth centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Pope 
Benedict  addressed  an  encyclical  to  all 
Bishops  throughout  the  world.  The  prin- 
cipal themes  were  world  peace  and  Chris- 
tian reconciliation,  as  exemplified  by  the 
life  of  the  saint. 

It  was  officially  announced  on  Feb.  3 
that  the  coming  secret  Consistory  would 
take  place  March  7  and  the  public  Con- 
sistory three  days  later.  As  to  the  new 
Cardinals  who  would  receive  red  hats  on 
one  or  the  other  of  these  occasions,  it  was 
stated  with  authority,  but  not  officially,  as 
late  as  Feb.  13,  that  Archbishop  Dougherty 
of  Philadelphia  would  succeed  to  the  next 
American  Cardinalate;  that  Mgr.  Na- 
selli-Rocca  would  succeed  the  late  Cardinal 
Ferrari,  Archbishop  of  Milan;  that  there 
would  be  one  other  Italian  and  one  Spanish 
Cardinal  appointed  and  that  the  two  new 
German  Cardinals,  taking  the  place  of 
those  recently  deceased,  would  be  Mgr. 
Karl  Joseph  Schulte,  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, and  Dr.  Faulhaber,  Archbishop  of 
Munich. 


THE  DEAD  WHO  LIE  AT  GALLIPOLI 


SIXTEEN  THOUSAND  British  and  Do- 
minion soldiers  lie  buried  in  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  but  of  this  vast  congregation  of 
martyrs  of  a  fruitless  campaign  only  6,000 
have  been  identified,  according  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  officials  who  recently  com- 
pleted the  work  of  registering  the  graves. 
The  total  casualties  at  Gallipoli  were  115,000 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  bodies  of 
those  who  died  where  they  fell  have  now 


been  gathered  into  some  thirty-five  ceme- 
teries overlooking  the  sea.  A  labyrinth  of 
trenches  and  dugouts  still  surrounds  these 
lonely  burying  grounds.  Sheep  graze  among 
the  ruined  vineyards  and  fig  gardens.  White 
ships  pass  slowly  up  and  down  the  strait. 
From  their  decks  observers  will  ever  see  on 
beach  and  hillside  the  white  cemeteries  that 
symbolize  the  sacrifice  of  those  tragic 
months  of   1915. 


THE   INCREASING    SPLIT    IN    THE 
SOCIALIST  PARTY 


THE  Socialist  disunity  resulting  from  the 
world-wide  struggle  between  the  mod- 
erate and  extremist  factions  over  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Twenty-one  Points  of  the 
Moscow  program — laid  down  by  the  Third 
International  last  August — has  been  re- 
corded in  detail  in  the  last  two  issues  of 
Current  History. 

The  chief  additional  development  in  the 
month  ended  Feb.  15,  1920,  was  the  splitting 
of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party  into  two  war- 
ring factions  on  Jan.  21  at  the  national  con- 
vention in  Leghorn.  On  the  previous  night 
the  3,000  delegates  had  voted,  112,241  to 
58,900,  against  adherence  to  the  Lenin  pro- 
gram; this  action  was  due  largely  to  re- 
sentment against  a  message  that  had  come 
from  Moscow,  signed  by  Lenin,  Trotzky, 
Zinoviev,  Bukharin  and  other  Bolshevist 
chiefs,  calling  for  the  excommunication  of 
the  moderate  Italian  Socialist  leaders  and 
the  formation  of  a  Communist  Party  that 
should  be  completely  subservient  to  the 
Third  International's  Executive  Committee. 
When  the  result  was  announced  officially 
next  morning,  the  Communist  group, 
headed  by  Amadeo  Bordiga,  marched  out 
of  the  hall  to  a  theatre  and  organized  the 
Communist  Party  of  Italy,  which  will  be 
recognized  by  Moscow  as  the  Italian  sec- 
tion of  the  Third  International.  The  new 
party's  Executive  Committee  includes  Bor- 
diga, Bombacci,  Graziadei  and  Terracini,  the 
latter  a  wealthy  young  man  who  recently 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  extremists. 

The  regular  Socialists  continued  their 
convention,  elected  an  Executive  Committee 
composed  of  Deputy  Serrati,  editor  of 
l'Avanti;  Turati,  Baratono,  Bacci  and  Paa- 
sigli,  and  made  plans  for  resuming  the  work 
of  organization  so  seriously  interrupted 
during  the  preceding  months  by  disputes 
over  the  Twenty-one  Points.  The  regulars 
have  retained  control  of  most  of  the  party 
papers  and  property,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  156  Socialist  Deputies  in  the 
Chamber  remained  in  the  old  party,  which, 
before  the  split,  had  216,327  dues-paying 
members,  and  controlled  more  than  a  score 


of  the  principal  cities  through  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Municipal  Councils. 

At  a  convention  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  little  Luxembourg,  ninety- 
seven  delegates  voted  for  acceptance  of  the 
Twenty-one  Points,  with  reservations;  so 
twenty-one  delegates  who  favored  complete 
submission  to  Moscow  left  the  convention 
and  organized  the  Communist  Party  of  Lux- 
embourg. 

Only  thirteen  of  the  150  delegates  to  a 
convention  of  the  Lettish  Social  Democratic 
Party  voted  for  unconditional  acceptance  of 
the  Twenty-one  Points. 

Reports  from  Warsaw  received  in  Berlin 
said  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Bund  (the  organization  of  the  Jewish  So- 
cialists in  Poland  and  Galicia)  had  refused 
to  accept  the  Moscow  conditions. 

By  a  referendum  vote  of  25,324  to  8,723, 
the  membership  of  the  Swiss  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  ratified  the  action  of  the  De- 
cember convention  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
Twenty-one  Points. 

At  its  January  convention  the  Scottish 
division  of  the  Independent  Labor  party 
of  Great  Britain  voted,  93  to  57, 
against  affiliating  with  the  Third  In- 
ternational, reversing  its  action  of  the  year 
before,  when  it  had  voted  for  complete 
agreement  with  the  tenets  of  the  Moscow 
body.  On  Jan.  29,  at  a  secret  meeting  held 
in  Leeds,  th^.  three  main  groups  of  British 
Communists  were  amalgamated  into  the 
Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  printed  in  The  London  Daily 
Herald. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  extreme 
Australian  labor  agitators,  held  in  Sydney, 
named  an  Executive  Committee* to  draw  up 
a  constitution  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
Australia,  now  in  process  of  organization. 
Both  the  Australian  Labor  Party  and  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  have  come  out 
against  the  new  party. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of  th°. 
Socialist  Party  of  America  voted,  6  to  1, 
against  sending  a  delegate  to  the  Vienna 
Convention,  due  to  begin  Feb.  22,  for  the 
purpose   of   organizing   a   Fourth   Interna- 
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tional,  and  decided  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
"  watchful  waiting,"  at  least  until  the  next 
convention  of  the  American  Socialists, 
which  is  to  be  held  within  a  few  months. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Slavic  Federation, 
with  about  500  members,  withdrew  from 
the  Socialist  Party  because  of  the  latter's 


refusal  to  swallow  the  Twenty-one  Points. 
The  general  result  of  the  cleavage  forced 
by  the  Moscow  extremists  has  been  to  show 
that  only  a  minority  of  Socialists  in  other 
countries  are  willing  to  accept  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  Lenin  group  and  adopt  its  pro- 
gram of  violence. 


ALLIED    AGREEMENT    ON    THE 
GERMAN    INDEMNITY 

Interallied  Council  in  Paris  fixes  the  sum  Germany  must  pay  at  260,000,000,000  francs, 
with  a  time  limit  of  42  years,  and  adds  a  12  per  cent,  tax  on  all  German  exports — 
Germany  unanimous  for  rejection  of  these  terms — Preparation  of  counter-proposals 


THE  German  Kaiser  thought,  in  1917, 
that  ,after  Germany  won  the  war  she 
should  compel  the  Allies  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  500,000,000,000  gold  marks.  He 
laid  this  proposal  before  the  Reichstag  in 
a  Government  speech.  It  won  enthusiastic 
applause.  At  the  end  of  Jaunary,  1921, 
the  Interallied  Council  in  Paris  fixed  the 
amount*  of  indemnity  Germany  must  pay 
at  226,000,000,000  gold  marks— a  sum  con- 
siderably less  than  half  that  which  Ger- 
many once  expected  to  demand  of  the  Allies. 
The  announcement  of  this  figure,  however, 
was  greeted  with  cries  of  rage;  the  German 
people,  press  and  Government,  almost  unan- 
imously, were  for  refusing  the  allied  terms 
point  blank;  the  Government  at  first  said 
it  would  not  send  delegates  to  the  London 
Conference,  scheduled  for  Feb.  28,  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject;  later,  it  reconsidered  this, 
but  declared  that  the  delegates  it  would 
send  would  go  only  to  lay  counterproposals 
before  the  allied  representatives,  not  to  ac- 
cept without  discussion,  as  the  allied 
Premiers  demanded,  the  "  impossible  "  con- 
ditions which  they  had  imposed. 

The  Allied  Conference  had  opened  in 
Paris  on  Jan.  24.  Lloyd  George,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  and  Count  Sforza,  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  arrived  the  day 
before.  The  one  great  question  which  they 
had  come  to  discuss  with  Premier  Briand  of 
France  was  the  amount  of  indemnity  that 
should  be  exacted  from  Germany  for  the 
damage  she  had  done  through  the  war. 
First,  however,   they  discussed   Germany's 


disarmament.  Military  experts  were  heard, 
including  Marshal  Foch,  and  their  detailed 
testimony  regarding  Germany's  failure  to 
fulfill  the  disarmament  conditions  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  carefully  considered. 
On  Jan.  25  the  problem  of  what  should  be 
done  to  help  Austria,  now  in  a  desperate 
financial  and  economic  position,  was  thor- 
oughly discussed.  While  these  debates  con- 
tinued, Lloyd  George  and  Premier  Briand 
were  striving  at  private  sessions  to  adjust 
their  views  »on  indemnity,  regarding  which 
they  were  very  far  apart. 

FRANCE'S  LARGE  DEMANDS 

The  indemnity  discussion  began  with  a 
clash  on  Jan.  26.  France  stood  for  a  total 
of  400,000,000,000  marks  in  gold.  The  sum 
demanded  for  France  alone  by  M.  Doumer, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  was  112,000,000,000 
gold  marks.  Calculating  France's  share  at 
55  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  sum  for  all 
the  Allies  would  be  about  200,000,000,000 
gold  marks,  and  the  interest  payments  in 
the  end  would  more  than  double  this  sum. 

Lloyd  George  immediately  objected.  How 
could  Germany  pay  this  colossal  sum?  he 
demanded.  M.  Doumer  replied  that  it  could 
be  done  through  German  exports.  These 
he  estimated  at  17,000,000,000  gold  marks 
yearly.  Germany,  he  declared,  should  pay 
over  to  the  Allies  annually  twelve  out  of 
these  seventeen  billions,  keeping  five  billions 
for  herself.  Lloyd  George  objected  that 
this  would  mean  taking  from  Germany  the 
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power  to  import  raw  materials,  without 
which  she  could  not  continue  her  exports. 
M.  Doumer  took  issue  with  him.  On  the  one 
side  stood  the  British  statesmen,  supported 
by  the  Italians,  seeking  a  practicable  solu- 
tion; on  the  other  side  stood  the  French, 
filled  with  suspicion  and  fear  of  Germany's 
intention  to  defraud  while  planning  a  new 
aggression.  The  problem  of  reconciling  the 
conflicting  interests  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. 

MILLERAND  INTERVENES 

At  the  session  of  Jan.  27  M.  Millerand, 
the  French  President,  seeing  that  a  dead- 
lock was  imminent,  intervened  personally. 
As  a  result,  M.  Doumer's  demands,  which 
had  strained  the  relations  between  the 
French  and  British  delegations  to  the  break- 
ing point,  were  thrown  aside,  and  the  plan 
formulated  at  the  Boulogne  Conference  in 
July,  1920,  was  adopted  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
cussion. This  plan  provided  for  a  payment 
of  100,000,000,000  gold  marks,  and  for  a 
total  payment — including  interest — of  not 
more  than  250,000,000,000  marks. 

The  French  President's  intervention  had 
been  dramatic.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  called  Premier  Briand  to  the  Elysee 
Palace,  and  told  him  that  M.  Doumer's 
scheme  would  not  do,  and  that  it  was  better 
for  France  to  accept  less  and  avoid  a  break 
in  the  alliance  with  England — a  contingency 
which  M.  Millerand,  f-rom  the  time  he  took 
office,  has  refused  even  to  consider.  Briand 
at  once  got  into  touch  with  Lloyd  George, 
and  the  morning  session  was  suspended 
while  the  Premiers  conferred. 

The  conference  was  reopened  at  4  in 
the  afternoon,  when  Lloyd  George  made  an 
impressive  speech.  There  was  no  dispute, 
he  said,  over  the  view  that  Germany  must 
pay  to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  Allies  must 
stand  together.  The  interests  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  whatever  might  be  said, 
were  identical.  Great  Britain  was  to  re- 
ceive 22  per  cent,  of  the  indemnity.  Of  all 
the  Allies,  France  stood  first  in  human 
sacrifices,  in  human  sufferings  and  in  ma- 
terial loss.  But  Great  Britain  had  borne 
the  heaviest  financial  burden.  Her  naval 
and  military  effort  had  cost  her  £10,000,- 
000,000.  Germany  must  be  made  to  pay. 
But  how?  The  only  dispute  between  the 
Allies  was  over  the  question  of  method. 
He   repeated   his   argument    regarding   ex- 


ports,  and   summed   up   the   various   other 
proposals  made,  adding: 

I  am  willing  that  these  proposals  be  criti- 
cised, and,  if  possible,  improved.  I  am  will- 
ing to  consider  new  proposals,  but  I  strongly 
deprecate  any  fresh  adjournment.  The  Allies 
and  the  whole  world  need  a  definite  settle- 
ment. A  speedy  settlement  within  limits  is 
more  important  today  than  an  ideal  settle- 
ment. Therefore  real  progress  is  essential. 
"We  have  got  to  get  somewhere. 

FINAL  AGREEMENT   REACHED 

Agreement  was  finally  reached  by  the 
Premiers  at  the  session  of  Jan.  28.  It  was 
a  compromise  on  both  sides.  M.  Briand 
long  stood  out  for  the  policy,  approved  by 
the  French  Senate,  of  not  fixing  any  def- 
inite sum  at  present,  and  of  arranging  a 
series  of  payments  adjustable  on  a  sliding 
scale,  as  Germany's  recovery  proceeded. 
Failing  this,  he  demanded  more  for  France 
than  Lloyd  George  was  willing  to  consider. 
The  British  Premier  held  to  the  Boulogne 
plan.  A  tentative  agreement  reached  at  this 
session  was  confirmed  the  following  day. 
France  accepted  a  compromise  cum  even 
lower  than  that  provided  by  the  Boulogne 
plan,  but  got  her  12  per  cent,  on  German 
exports.  The  details  of  the  decision  were 
briefly  as  follows: 

Germany  to  pay  the  Allies  within  a  period 
of  forty-two  years  the  sum  of  220,000,000,000, 
or  its  equivalent,  on  the  following  scale : 
2,000,000,000  marks  annually  in  1921  and 
1022,  3,000,000,000  marks  annually  in  1923, 
1924  and  1925,  4,000,000,000  marks  annually 
in  1920,  1927  and  1928,  5,000,000,000  marks 
annually  in  1929,  1930  and  1931,  and  6,000,- 
000,000  marks  annually  from  1932  to  1962. 
Secondly,  Germany  to  pay  for  forty-two 
years  an  annual  tax  of  12  per  cent,  upon  the 
total  of  her  exports,  such  tax  to  be  computed 
biannually.  Thirdly,  Germany  to  revise  her 
interior  fiscal  system,  to  balance  her  budget, 
to  curtail  the  issue  of  paper  money,  to  in- 
crease her  taxes  generally,  to  raise  the  im- 
posts upon  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  to  in- 
crease her  railroad  fares  and  postal  rates. 
Fourthly,  in  the  event  that  Germany  should 
not  fulfill  these  conditions,  the  Allies  to 
have  the  right  to  seize  the  German  customs, 
to  impose  taxes  on  the  Rhineland,  to  exercise 
financial  control  over  Germany  and  to  im- 
pose military  penalties. 

It  was  also  decided  by  the  allied  Premiers 
that  the  conversations  between  the  allied 
and  German  reparations  experts  at  Brussels 
should  be  resumed  on  Feb.  27,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Paris  agreement.  The  German  Min- 
isters were  invited  to  come  the   following 
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day  to  London  to  meet  the  allied  Ministers. 
A  note  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  notifying  it  of  the  indem- 
nity and  other  decisions  taken,  demanding 
prompt  compliance,  and  transmittal  of  notes 
to  cover  the  first  payments.  One  point  not 
overlooked,  but  discounted,  was  that  the  new 
plan  required  the  consent  of  the  Germans, 
inasmuch  as  the  Versailles  Treaty  had  set 
a  term  of  only  thirty  years  for  the  com- 
plete payment,  and  especially  as  the  12  per 
cent,  tax  on  exports  would  run  for  twelve 
years  after  the  Versailles  term. 

GERMANY'S  REFUSAL 

The  German  Cabinet  discussed  the  En- 
tente's notes  in  two  sessions  on  Jan.  31.  The 
predominant  sentiment  was  that  the  terms 
must  be  rejected.  The  session  of  the  Reichs- 
tag held  on  Feb.  1  was  stormy.  Foreign 
Minister  Simons  told  a  House  crowded  to 
the  doors  that  the  Cabinet  had  empowered 
him  to  reply  with  a  refusal,  but  had  agieed 
that  Germany  should  send  her  delegates  to 
the  London  Conference  bearing  new  German 
proposals.  In  this  policy  he  was  enthusi- 
astically supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
Reichstag.  The  German  press,  Nationalist 
and  otherwise,  raged  and  fulminated.  It 
was  not  until  Feb.  8  that  the  German  Gov- 


ernment sent  to  Premier  Briand,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Allied  Council,  its  formal  con- 
sent to  attend  the  London  Conference.  Its 
consent,  however,  was  given  "  on  the  sup- 
position that  negotiations  will  take  place 
also  on  propositions  the  German  Govern- 
ment intends  to  present  to  the  conference." 
Even  this  noncommittal  mode  of  acceptance 
did  not  please  the  German  extremists,  who 
denounced  the  use  of  the  word  "  also,"  de- 
claring that  this  was  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
mission that  the  German  representatives 
would  consent  to  a  discussion  of  the  allied 
terms,  which,  according  to  them,  should  be 
rejected  unconditionally  and  without  dis- 
cussion. 

The  French  Government,  meanwhile,  had 
its  own  difficulties,  and  bitter  attacks  made 
upon  Premier  Briand  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber on  this  date  presaged  the  Premier's 
speedy  fall  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  win- 
ning for  France  at  the  coming  conference 
all  that  the  French  extremists,  headed  by 
former  President  Poincare  and  his  principal 
supporter,  Andre  Tardieu,  believed  France 
must  receive.  Grimly  the  allied  and  Ger- 
man Governments  waited  for  the  end  of 
February,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the 
coming  struggle  in  the  British  capital. 


HARDSHIPS  OF  RUSSIAN  SCIENTISTS 


WHILE  traveling  on  a  train  from  Petro- 
grad  to  Moscow,  recently,  Michael 
Farbman,  a  correspondent  of  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  talked  with  the  Director  of 
the  Moscow  Physical  Institute  on  the  hard- 
ships of  Russian  scientists  under  Soviet 
rule.  In  the  terrible  years  of  the  war  and 
of  the  allied  blockade  that  followed  the 
coming  of  Bolshevist  power,  said  the  savant, 
death  had  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  Russian 
scientists;  they  had  received  only  starva- 
tion rations  from  the  Government — scarcely 
enough  to  preserve  life — and  had  been  com- 
pelled, while  working  in  their  laboratories, 
to  fight  against  darkness,  cold  and  hunger. 
Some  of  their  greatest  men,  including  Pro- 
fessors Inostrantsev,  Lappo-Danilevsky  and 
Schachmatov,  had  succumbed. 

There  has  been  a  change  for  the  better, 
however,  said  the  Director;  Russian  science 
has  now  become  of  great  practical  use  to 
the  Soviet  regime,  and  this  fact  has  brought 
it  into  close  connection  with  the  country's 


economic  problems.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, has  changed  its  attitude,  and  has 
founded  a  House  of  Science,  with  branches 
in  Moscow,  Ekaterinburg,  Tashkent  and 
other  places.  This  chain  of  institutions  has 
brought  relief  to  the  perishing  scientists, 
some  4,000  of  whom  are  now  being  well  fed 
and  cared  for,  with  the  result  that  the  sur- 
vivors are  filled  with  a  new  desire  for 
achievement.  The  Government  is  especially 
keen  on  the  development  of  electric  power; 
a  frenzy  of  practical  research,  said  the 
Moscow  Director,  also  has  brought  to  light 
new  resources  in  fuel,  fertilizers,  &c.  Rus- 
sian scientists,  however,  are  still  handi- 
capped by  being  cut  off  from  knowledge  of 
scientific  progress  in  the  outside  world. 
Fourteen  British  scientists  issued  an  appeal 
early  in  January  for  funds  to  purchase  the 
necessary  books  to  send  to  these  fellow- 
laborers  of  Russia,  who  have  fallen  hope- 
lessly behind  in  technical  lines  and  in  mat- 
ters of  theoretical  research. 
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THE    DOMED    TOMB    OP    EZRA,    THE    JEWISH    PROPHET,    SET    IN    A    CLUMP    OF    PALM    TREES 

ON    THE    TIGRIS    RIVER 

MESOPOTAMIA— THE  CRADLE 
OF  MANKIND 

By  Leon  Ray 

Formerly    of    the    Mesopotamian    Expeditionary    Force 

An  eyewitness  description  of  the  peoples,  customs,  and  ancient  cities  of  the  seat  of 
the  oldest  civilization  in  the  world,  with  a  glance    at  its  resources  as   known  today 


NO  country,  not*even  Egypt,  has  made  a 
deeper  mark  on  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world  than  Mesopotamia. 
This  name  calls  up  the  memory  of  the 
remotest  past  known  to  human  history. 
Mesopotamia  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
"  birthplace  of  man,"  as  the  "  cradle  of 
civilization."  Yet  the  general  public  knows 
but  little  of  this  mysterious  Eastern  land 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  now  occupied  and 
administered  by  Great  Britain  under  a 
mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

To  the  biblical  student,  antiquarian,  or 
student  of  history,  Mesopotamia  is  a  land  of 
surpassing  interest.  Empire  after  empire 
— the  Chaldean,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian — 
rose,  flourished  and  perished  there,  and 
some  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the 
world's  history  were  fought  on  this  historic 
ground.  To  the  Jew  and  Christian,  as  well 
as  to  the  Mohammedan,  it  is  a  sacred  spot, 
and  all  alike  have  holy  places  in  this  land. 
Mesopotamia,  broadly  speaking,  may  be 


divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  sections; 
the  upper  lies  north  of  Bagdad,  the  lower 
extends  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  two  sections  differ  greatly  in  their 
main  features.  The  transition  from  the 
elevated  plateau  to  the  alluvial  plains  is 
remarkable;  the  hilly,  wooded  districts  in 
the  north  are  succeeded  by  grassy  steppes 
or  by  arid  wastes  which,  when  water 
abounds,  are  converted  into  highly  produce 
tive  oases. 

Below  Bagdad  the  tract  from  this  point 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  ancient  Babylonia 
— now  known  as  the  Province  of  Irak — an 
exceedingly  fertile  alluvial  country,  drained 
by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which,  run- 
ning parallel  through  the  heart  of  it,  unite 
at  a  point  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  confluence  being  thereafter  known 
as  the  Shatt-el-Arab  (Arabian  River). 
Throughout  this  territory  the  soil  is  found 
to  consist  of  sandy  clay,  rich  in  agricultural 
properties,    and    it   is    everywhere    capable 
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of  cultivation  except  where  water  fails. 
This  was  the  richest  land  in  the  world, 
the  granary  of  the  ancients.  Its  astound- 
ing fertility  is  'shown  by  the  fact  that  after 
having  supported  the  teeming  populations 
of  succeeding  empires,  from  the  dawn  of 
history  down  to  comparatively  recent  times, 
the  soil  is  still  prolific,  its  potentialities  un- 
exhausted. The  ruins  scattered  over  the 
region,  from  Babylon  to  Nineveh  in  the 
north,  still  bear  witness  to  its  former 
flourishing  condition,  and  we  also  know 
that  the  Mesopotamian  plains  have  been  the 
scene  of  successive  cultures,  in  splendor  and 
antiquity  rivaled  only  by  those  of  the  Nile 
Valley. 

Summer  is  intensely  dry  throughout  the 
plains,  but  in  Upper  Mesopotamia  abundant 
rain  falls  from  December  to  March.  In  the 
south,  however,  the  rainfall  is  slight  and 
much  below  the  average.  The  vegetation, 
therefore,  depends  largely  on  artificial  irri- 
gation, which  has  been  practiced  from  the 
remotest  times,  and  in  a  manner  which  still 
excites  the  admiration  of  experts.  The  mild 
but  short  Winters  are  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  year;  they  are  succeeded  by  sultry 
Summer,  during  which  the  plains  become 
scorched  and  bare,  and  for  two  or  three 
months  the  heat  is  almost  unbearable. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  are 
chiefly  Arabs,  who  migrate  from  the  Ara- 
bian deserts.     Some  of  them  settled  here  in 


remote  times ;  others  came  at  a  later  period. 
In  fact,  Mesopotamia  may  be  called  a  land 
of  tribal  confederations.  These  tribes  lead 
a  nomadic  life  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
alluvial  region  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  wandering  over  the  desert  with 
their  flocks  and  herds. 

A   TRIBAL   LAND 

The  desert  is  the  home  of  these  roving 
tribes,  who  are  called  Bedouins.  They  live 
in  black  tents  and  in  Summer  draw  in  near 
the  walls  of  some  city  (the  desert  is  barren 
at  this  time  of  the  year),  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  fierce  heat.  After  the  rains 
they  drive  their  countless  flocks  and  herds 
back  to  the  grazing  grounds,  and  roam,  at 
the  bidding  of  their  herds,  wherever  even  a 
scanty  promise  of  pasturage  is  given.  They 
occasionally  come  into  the  markets  for  trade, 
and  small  market  towns  have  grown  up  on 
the  edges  of  the  desert  to  supply  their  neces- 
sities. 

These  nomad  tribes  today  differ  but 
slightly  from  what  they  were  many  cen- 
turies ago;  still  ignorant  of  the' world  out- 
side of  their  sands  and  pasturages,  they  are 
ruled  by  old  tribal  laws  and  customs.  Hos- 
tility to  one  another  being  their  guiding 
principle,  raid  and  counter-raid  and  tribal 
blood-feuds  continue  to  be  a  terrible  scourge 
among   them. 
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A  few  of  the  tribes,  however,  have  settled 
on  tracts  of  land  bordering  the  rivers  and 
canals.  They  live  in  reed  huts,  travel  in 
canoes,  breed  buffaloes,  and  by  means  of 
artificial  irrigation  cultivate  the  land,  rais- 
ing large  crops  of  rice  and  grain.  Many  of 
these  "  settlers  "  revert  to  a  nomadic  exist- 
ence after  the  rains,  and  drive  their  flocks 
out  to  the  distant  grazing  grounds,  where 
they  remain  until  the  grass  has  withered 
and  the  water  pools  have  dried  up.  During 
the  height  of  Summer  they  in  turn  extend 
hospitality  to  their  neighbors  of  the  desert, 
who  migrate  to  the  permanent  pasturages 
near  the  rivers. 

Then  there  are  the  town  dwellers,  mer- 
chants, land  owners,  shopkeepers  and  boat- 
men. The  farmers  are  mostly  tenants  of 
the  property  owners  who  live  in  the  cities. 

All  Arabs  living  outside  the  towns  may 
be  divided  roughly  into  two  great  classes — 
Bedouins  and  "  Ma'dan."  The  Bedouin 
despises  the  Ma'dan,  who  have  lost  caste 
with  their  brothers  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  Bedouins  will  not  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  these  tribes,  nor  take  wives 
from  among  them.  "  Ma'dan  "  is  a  loose 
term  applying  generally  to  the  social  level 
below  that  of  the  speaker.  To  the  Bedouin 
all  the  riverside  people  are  alike  Ma'dan; 
on  the  lips  of  the  cultivators  the  description 
refers  to  the  buffalo  owners  and  fishermen 
of  the  marsh;  etymologically  it  means  no 
more  than  the  dwellers  in  the  "  Adan  "  or 
plain.* 

But,  although  these  tillers  of  the  earth, 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  buffaloes  have 
lost  caste  with  the  true  Bedouin,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  of  the  same  blood  and  tradi- 
tion, and  not  infrequently  scions  of  very 
ancient  and  famous  Arabian  tribes  are 
present  among  these  cultivators,  who  by 
force  of  circumstances  are  obliged  to  look 
to  agriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

COSTUME,  LANGUAGE,  RELIGION 

Most  Arabs  wear  a  headdress  consisting 
of  a  large  red  or  blue  handkerchief,  folded 
diagonally  and  held  in  place  by  a  coil  of 
camel's  hair  or  wool.     Their  clothing  con- 

*The  word  Eden  itself  is  the  ordinary  term 
for  a  plain  in  the  Sumerian  speech— the  oldest 
language  existing  in  this  region— and  so  the 
Garden  of  Eden  simply  meant  the  Garden  of  the 
Plain,  which  by  a  confusion  of  ideas  has  be- 
come to  our  tongue  a  synonym  of  Paradise. 


sists  of  a  long,  white  garment,  held  up  by 
a  belt.  Over  this  the  richer  Arabs  wear 
a  tunic  of  rather  finer  material,  sometimes 
silk,  and  over  this  again  is  worn  the  cloak 
or  "  aba."  A  man's  standing  can  generally 
be  known  by  the  grade  of  his  "  aba."  A 
large  number  of  Persians  who  speak  both 
Arabic  and  Persian  also  live  in  the  country, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  born  in  Meso- 
potamia. Arabic  ,of  course,  is  the  language 
of  the  country.  The  better  class  of  Persians 
dress  in  modern  style  with  a  black  cap.  The 
merchants  wear  a  white  skullcap,  with  a 
small  turban  of  yellow  figured  silk.  The 
lower  classes  are  recognized  by  their  tall 
felt  caps,  baggy  trousers,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  bound  around  the  waist. 

All  Arabs  and  Persians  are  Mohamme- 
dans, but,  like  the  rest  of  Islam,  they  are 
divided  into  two  principal  sects— the  Sunni 
and  the  Shiah— the  Sunni  being  usually  re- 
garded as  the  orthodox  sect.  The  origin  of 
this,  the  greatest  schism  in  Islam,  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  faith,  when, 
after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  question 
of  succession  to  the  Caliphate  arose.  One 
sect  adhered  to  the  descendants  of  Ali  and 
Fatima,  the  prophet's  favorite  daughter; 
the  other  supported  the  claims  of  Abu  Bekr, 
father-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  the  schism 
has  continued  through  the  centuries. 


SHIAH  AND  SUNNI 

Persia  is  the  home  of  Shiahism,  the  cult- 
of  the  followers  of  Ali  and  Fatima,  although 
its  birthplace  was  in  the  Province  of  Irak. 
In  Mesopotamia,  however,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  Persia,  the  existence  of  the 
two  most  holy  shrines  of  the  Shiah  sect,  and 
the  constant  influx  of  pilgrims,  the  per- 
suasive force  of  Persian  influence  has  been 
so  strong  on  the  local  conditions  that  tribal 
immigrants  from  the  heart  of  Sunni  Arabia 
have,  almost  without  exception,  become 
Shiahs.  The  whole  population  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Irak,  from  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  up  to  Bagdad,  is  almost  entirely  Shiah, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  that  sect.  But 
notwithstanding  this  disproportion  in  the 
numbers  of  the  two  sects — Turkey  being 
Sunni — the  Shiahs  never  had  any  political 
►  status  in  the  country. 

There  has  been  very  little  bitterness  or 
ill  feeling  between  the  two  sects  in  this 
country,  owing,  partly  to  the  fact,  perhaps, 
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that  the  Arab  is  the  least  fanatical  of  all 
Moslems,  and  also  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief,  combined  with  the  natural  dignity 
and  frankness  peculiar  to  the  Arab  Moslem. 
His  general  bearing  is  greatly  preferable 
to  that  of  most  other  Asiatic  Mohamme- 
dans. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
was  no  persecution  of  the  Armenians  in 
the  Arab  provinces,  and  although  individual 
cases  of  violent  feeling  occur,  just  as  a 
few  wild  tribes  may  be  stirred  by  the  cry 
of  holy  war,  there  is  no  Arab  town  or  dis- 
trict in  which  Moslems  and  Christians  do 
not  live  at  peace,  if  not  in  friendship. 
Although  it  is  true  that  in  Damascus  the 
Turks  sold  Armenian  girls  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, the  handful  of  girls  who  found  their 
way  down  from  the  north  to  Bagdad  were 
taken  into  Moslem  houses  and  kindly 
treated,  and  in  many  cases  they  refused 
offers  of  provisions  that  were  made  to  them 
by  allied  and  American  relief  organizations. 

Nearly  all  the  large  towns  in  Mesopo- 
tamia are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  two 


rivers,  principally  the  Tigris,  but  only  a 
few  need  be  mentioned.  Mosul,  far  north, 
in  the  heart  of  ancient  Assyria — although 
we  found  it  a  somewhat  poverty-stricken 
and  decaying  settlement — was  in  past  times 
a  very  flourishing  town,  noted  for  its  fine 
cotton  fabrics,  first  known  as  "muslins." 
It  must  always  remain  a  hallowed  spot  in 
the  eyes  of  antiquarians  owing  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  on  which  it 
partly  stands.  Below  Mosul  the  date  palm 
begins  to  make  its  appearance.  This  plant 
forms  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  land- 
scape throughout  the  alluvial  plains  from 
Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  some  of 
the  finest  dates  in  the  world  are  produced 
here. 

The  vastness  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they 
cover  a  space  about  eighteen  miles  in  length 
on  the  Tigris,  and  extend  nearly  twelve 
miles  from  its  left  bank,  thus  occupying  an 
area  of  over  200  square  miles.  They  have 
been  very  successfully  explored.  Here 
Layard  discovered  the  colossal  winged  bulls, 
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lions  with  human  heads,  and  winged 
sphinxes  which  had  been  placed  as  guard- 
ians to  the  royal  palaces,  but. are  objects  of 
wonder  and  admiration  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum today.  All  the  principal  museums  of 
the  world  have  been  enriched  with  priceless 
treasures  brought  from  this  place,  and  al- 
though Nineveh  was  the  centre  of  a  culture 
of  great  antiquity,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  quite  modern  as  compared  with 
the  civilization  which  preceded  it— a  civili- 
zation perhaps  unrivaled  in  all  ancient 
times.  Unfortunately,  the  inrush  of  under- 
ground waters  has  made  further  excavation 
here  impossible. 

POPULATION  OF  BAGDAD 

About  200  miles  below  Mosul  is  the  fa- 
mous City  of  Bagdad,  situated  in  what  was 
once  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
regions  of  the  world.  This  city  for  500 
years  was  the  most  brilliant  capital  of  the 
Moslem  world.  At  present  its  population  is 
about  150,000,  and  of  a  very  motley  char- 
acter—Mohammedans of  various  races, 
Jews,  Nestorians,  Chaldeans, 
Latin  Christians,  Armenians 
and  Syrians.  Before  the 
war  a  large  European  colony 
was  established  there,  with  a 
fine  hospital,  a  French  mis- 
sionary school  and  also  a 
Jewish  high  school. 

The  Chaldeans  are  rem- 
nants of  the  original  dwell- 
ers of  Lower  Mesopotamia, 
who  became  Christians  in  the 
early  ages,  and -at  the  time 
of  the  Moslem  conquest 
never  renounced  their  faith. 
They  are  Roman  Catholics, 
but  have  a  liturgy  of  their 
own.  As  a  race  they  are  fair 
skinned;  they  wear  a  hand- 
kerchief twisted  about  their 
heads  and  baggy  trousers, 
with  a  tight  belt. 

The  Armenians  are  de- 
scendants of  those  who  have 
migrated  from  Armenia. 
Some  of  them  are  Roman 
Catholics,  bu'c  the  majority 
are  members  of  the  Grego- 
rian Church.  The  Jews  num- 
ber about  40.000  in  Bagdad, 


and  are  the  remnants  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  They  are  practically  all  traders, 
and*  some  of  the  richest  merchants  in  the 
country  belong  to  that  community.  The 
Jew  can  generally  be  distinguished  by  the 
bright  red  fez,  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
light  aba,  coat  and  tunic,  though  many  wear 
modern  clothes. 

Far  down  the  river  below  Bagdad,  on  the 
right  bank,  is  disclosed  the  domed  tomb  of 
Ezra,  the  Jewish  prophet,  set  in  a  clump 
of  palm  trees,  a  spot  much  venerated  by  the 
Jews  of  the  country.  It  was  by  these  same 
waters,  we  are  told,  that  the  exiled  captives 
from  the  Jewish  hill  country  across  the  des- 
ert "  sat  down  and  wept "  over  the  fall  and 
desolation  of  Zion,  and  we  see  their  de- 
scendants here  to  this  day. 

THE  RUINS  OF  BABYLON 
About  100  miles  south  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
left  of  the  Euphrates,  are  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  scattered  over  a  wide  tract  of  the 
country,  the  deadest  of  all  dead  things  in 
this  Mesopotamian  waste.  Incidentally,  it 
might  be  remarked  that  German  archaeolo- 
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gists  were  the  last  excavators  here.  They 
came  with  a  force  of  about  200  workmen — 
engaged  for  several  years — who  remained 
until  the  Summer  of  1914,  when  apparently 
they  went  on  strike  and  never  returned. 
The  greater  part  of  the  city  which  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light  belongs  to  the 
comparatively  modern  period  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, about  600  years  B.  C,  but  traces 
of  the  first  Babylonian  Kings  (2500  B.  C.) 
are  left  in  the  ruins,  and  successive  strata 
reveal  the  streets  and  houses  built  by  suc- 
ceeding dynasties  of  the  Assyrian,  Neo- 
Babylonian,  Persian  and  Graeco-Parthian 
periods.  Also  there  are  relics  to  prove  a 
prehistoric  Babylon,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nineveh,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  excava- 
tion down  deep  enough,  owing  to  the  rise  of 
the  water  level. 

The  city,  when  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, formed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
magnificent  cities  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Ancient  historians  can  find  no  words  to 
describe  the  grandeur  of  the  palaces,  the 
splendid  edifices,  large  gardens  and  pleas- 
ure  grounds,   especially   the   hanging   gar- 
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dens,  a  sort  of  lofty  terraced  structure  sup- 
porting earth  enough  to  srow  trees. 

PORT  OF  SINDBAD  THE  SAILOR 

Basra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab,  sixty-seven  miles  from  the  sea,  has 
been  a  very  important  city  for  many  cen- 
turies, being  well  situated  for  trade.  It  has 
a  mixed  population  of  about  60,000,  with 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Bagdad,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  merchants  are 
to  be  found  here.  Besides  the  French  mis- 
sion, there  is  also  a  number  of  intelligent 
school,  and  quite  a  number  of  intelligent 
boys  of  different  races  are  sent  out  from 
these  seminaries  every  year  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  French  and  English. 

Basra  is  the  modern  name  for  the  old 
Balsorah,  identified  with  Sindbad  the  Sailor, 
of  "  Arabian  Nights  "  fame.  In  the  tales  we 
are  told  how  Sindbad  would  set  out  from  his 
home  at  Bagdad  by  camel  or  horseback  for 
the  great  port  of  Balsorah,  and  embark  for 
the  mysterious  isles  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
No  description  of  the  peoples  of  Meso- 
potamia would  be  complete 
without  a  mention  of  the 
Sabeans,  or  Star  Worship- 
pers, as  they  are  called. 
Their  religion  is  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  Babylonian  pagan- 
ism, Judaism,  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the 
Sabeans  were  taken  into  the 
army  by  the  Turks,  but  were 
again  excused  because  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  meet- 
ing their  religious  demand  to 
be  always  near  running 
water. 

The  two  occupations  in 
which  they  most  excel  are 
boat  building  an  dsilver 
work.  Their  exquisite  work  in 
the  latter  art  is  much  sought 
after.  It  consists  of  black 
and  silver  wrought  in  cun- 
ning designs.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  black  substance, 
supposed  to  be  antimony,  is  a 
secret  of  their  trade.  Of  late 
years  Arabs  have  been  more 
tolerant  toward  these  people 
because   of   their    ability   as 
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smiths  and  boat  builders,  in  neither  of 
which  occupations  the  Arab  has  any  skill. 
They  never  cut  their  hair  nor  shave,  but 
the  men  and  women  are  decidedly  handsome. 
About  two  centuries  ago,  it  is  said,  they 
numbered  20,000  families,  but  their  num- 
bers are  dwindling  fast  and  today  their 
total  does  not  exceed  3,000  souls. 

In  short,  then,  Mesopotamia  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Arab  nomad  tribes,  and  the  allu- 
vial plain  from  Bagdad  down  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  home  of  many  of 
these  tribes,  is  a  land  of  astonishing  fertil- 
ity, and  water — which,  owing  to  the  meagre 
rainfall  in  the  past,  is  scarce — is  the  only 
essential  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  regions  in  the  world.  The 
land  in  past  times  was  the  granary  of 
ancient  empires,  and  was  irrigated  in  a 
way  which,  as  before  stated,  still  stirs  the 
admiration  of  experts.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
vast  irrigation  system  can  be  easily  traced 
for  miles  about  Bagdad. 

The  Greek  historian,  Herodotus,  when  he 
visited  Mesopotamia  2,350  years  ago,  said 
he  found  it  a  forest  of  verdure  from  end 
to  end,  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  centuries  of  misrule  and 
neglect  have  made  it  the  barren  wilderness 
we  now  see  it. 

HOPE  FOR  THE   FUTURE 

With  the  development  of  railways  and 
modern  scientific  methods  of  irrigation, 
however,  Mesopotamia  may  again  become 
one  of  the  richest  grain-producing  countries 
in  the  world.  It  is  as  fertile  today  as  when 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  human  history,  and 
only  well-directed  work  is  needed  to  bring 
back  the  ancient  productivity.  Already  some- 
thing has  been  done  in  a  small  way.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  rich  land  have  been 
brought   back   into   cultivation   in   the   Eu- 


phrates Valley  alone,  and  when  I  visited  this 
region  in  1918  I  was  told  that  a  greater 
crop  had  been  produced  than  any  since  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Doubtless  it  is  an  immense  task  and  will 
take  a  long  time.  The  transition  from  a 
nomadic  to  a  settled  life  is  always  a  slow 
process,  though  we  may  readily  believe 
that,  with  the  progress  of  development,  the 
native  quickness  and  adaptability  of  the 
Arab  will  make  him  readily  adopt  new  con- 
ditions and  profit  by  the  unexpected  op- 
portunities of  peaceful  and  profitable  work. 
This  will  check  the  wandering  tendencies 
of  the  tribes.  The  process  will  be  gradual, 
and  we  must  expect  Mesopotamia  to  present 
the  same  characteristics  as  we  see  today  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

But  a  new  era  has  dawned,  and,  although 
we  are  told  affairs  are  somewhat  compli- 
cated at  present,  settled  conditions  will  no 
doubt  prevail  under  a  new  government — 
whatever  form  it  may  take — and  some  head- 
way will  be  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  Mesopotamia  reconstituted  by  good 
administration  offers  not  only  abundant 
means  of  livelihood,  but  far-reaching  possi- 
bilities of  social  and  intellectual  advance. 
No  one  who  has  seen  this  interesting  land 
and  mingled  with  its  people  can  do  other- 
wise than  hope  that  under  the  new  condi- 
tions its  wilderness  may  be  made  once  more 
to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Editorial  Note— The  British  Government  is 
being:  pressed  by  English  taxpayers  at  home  to 
withdraw  from  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  be- 
cause of  the  expense.  Up  to  last  August  it 
was  estimated  that  £100,000,000  had  been  spent 
upon  Mesopotamia  alone  since  the  armistice. 
The  Daily  Express  of  London  declared  on  Jan. 
25  that  Great  Britain's  only  return  for  this 
enormous  expenditure  was  a  revolt,  which  had 
made  an  army  of  100,000  men  necessary  and 
which  had  raised  the  cost  of  occupation  to 
£50,000,000  a  year.  It  was  announced  at  that 
time  that  the  Government  was  contemplating 
the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  to  Basra,  and  that 
by  the  end  of  March  the  British  force  in 
Mesopotamia   would   be   down   to   70,000. 
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By  Cuthbert  Hicks 
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A  birdseye  view  of  the  wonderful  advance    made  in  aviation  by  the  larger  European 
countries  and   an  explanation  of  why  they  are  outstripping  the  United  States   today 


TAKING  into  account  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  and  the  inevi- 
table slowing  up  of  industries  that  had 
blossomed  during  the  war,  aviation,  the 
youngest  of  the  practical  sciences,  has  made 
very  considerable  strides.  It  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  1920  that  any  real  prog- 
less  in  civil  aviation  began  to  be  evident. 
It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  produce  the  true 
commercial  machine,  both  for  passenger 
and  freight  carrying,  and  firms  that  tried 
— in  various  countries — to  convert  war 
craft  for  civil  purposes  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  effort,  remodel  the  machine 
completely,  and  rearrange  the  engine  pow- 
er. Now  that  this  has  been  done,  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  aircraft  has  been  demon- 
strated in  every  civilized  country,  and 
though  the  general  public  may  not  yet 
have  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  improved  machines  to  gain  complete 
confidence,  yet  there  is  every  evidence  that 
the  use  of  aircraft  is  becoriing  more  wide- 
spread and  more  regular. 

It    is    a    matter    of    great    regret    that 


America,  the  country  that  gave  birth  to 
aviation,  is,  except  in  one  respect,  far  be- 
hind all  European  countries  in  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  flying.  One  would  have 
thought  that,  as  the  American  aircraft  in- 
dustry had  at  the  close  of  hostilities  got 
into  full  swing  and  had  mastered  the  tech- 
nique and  the  problems  of  turning  out  air- 
craft in  great  numbers,  there  would  have 
been  throughout  the  continent  a  network  of 
freight  and  passenger  services.  In  a  coun- 
try like  America,  where  great  distances 
must  be  traversed,  where  train  services  are 
often  inadequate  in  linking  up  big  cities, 
where  time-saving  devices  are  perhaps  more 
important  than  in  other  countries,  it  is  as- 
tonishing that  enterprise  has  been  so  lack- 
ing. There  are  practically  no  regular  pas- 
senger air  services  in  this  country,  either  by 
lighter-than-air  or  heavier- than-air  craft; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  America's 
credit  that  she  has  established  the  finest 
aerial  mail  service  in  the  world  in  its  per- 
centage of  regularity.  I  think  the  reason 
why  the  development  of  aircraft  has  lagged 
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in  America  since  the  armistice  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  every  other  country  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  establish  an  Air  Min- 
istry, in  which  naval,  military  and  civil  avia- 
tion is  centralized.  When  it  is  considered 
that  there  are  no  laws  of  the  air  in  America; 
that  there  is  no  licensing  of  pilots,  of  ma- 
chines, or  of  aerodromes ;  that  there  has  been 
no  money  for  the  development  of  landing 
grounds;  that  there  has  been  no  form  of 
subsidy  granted  toward  keeping  the  rem- 
nants of  the  aircraft  industry  in  being,  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  aviation  has  suf- 
fered a  slump.  The  lack  of  any  Govern- 
ment initiative  and  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  Government  inspection  of  machines,  no 
registering  of  pilots,  has  tended  to  make 
the  American  public  chary  of  flying.  A 
large  number  of  totally  unnecessary  and 
preventable  accidents  occurred  last  year  di- 
rectly from  these  causes. 

A  well-built,  modern  aircraft  is  a  per- 
fectly safe  vehicle,  provided  it  is  looked 
after  properly  and  driven  by  safe  hands. 
It  is  this  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
press again  and  again  upon  the  public,  but 
confidence  will  never  come  until  definite 
proof  of  safety  and  regularity  has  been 
given  on  approved  routes  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  It  is  to  this  end 
that  the  Government  should  bend  its  efforts 
if  the  aircraft  industry  of  this  country  is 
to  be  saved  at  all,  for  the  industry  cannot 
live  on  orders  from  the  army  and  navy 
alone.  The  first  essential,  given  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Air  Ministry,  is  the  reten- 
tion by  aircraft  constructors  of  a  sound 
nucleus  of  designing  staffs.  Unless  this 
is  done,  and  done  soon,  development  of  air- 
craft must  suffer. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  survey  of  the  progress  of  commercial 
aviation  in  1920  may  justly  begin  with  the 
United  States.  The  year  was  marked  by 
two  wonderfully  successful  flights,  which 
speak  volumes  for  the  organization  that  at- 
tended them.  The  first  was  that  of  Com- 
mander Reid  of  transatlantic  fame,  who 
flew  the  old  NC-4  in  an  expedition  from 
Rockaway,  L.  I.,  down  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  up  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  returned  with- 
out mishap  or  engine  trouble,  having  flown 
7,740  miles.     The  second  was  the  flight  of 


four  remodeled  D.  H.  war  planes,  each  with 
single  Liberty  motors,  which  flew  from 
Long  Island  to  Nome,  Alaska,  and  returned, 
covering  a  total  distance  of  9,000  miles  in 
112  hours  of  flying  time,  quite  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  flights  ever  made  any- 
where. This  latter  flight  was  a  superb 
advertisement  for  the  reliability  of  the 
Liberty  engine  and  for  the  durability  of  the 
remodeled   De   Haviland   machine. 

The  unique  air  mail  service  operating  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington,  and  be- 
tween New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco, 
transported  nearly  100,000,000  letters  at  the 
ordinary  rates  of  postage.  This  service  at- 
tained the  highest  average  of  regularity  of 
any  air  service  in  the  world,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures,  financially  success- 
ful, although  one  wonders  what  allowance 
has  been  made  for  depreciation  of  the 
machines.  Mail  services  were  also  estab- 
lished from  Key  West  to  Havana,  and  from 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Victoria,  B.  C.  Early  in 
December  the  air  mail  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  accomplished  a  new  record  by 
flying  the  distance  in  5  hours  and  56  min- 
utes, carrying  16,000  letters. 

Other  American  records  of  1920  include 
Major  Schroeder's  world's  altitude  record  of 
33,000  feet  and  Mr.  Rohlfe's  seaplane  speed 
record  of  138  miles  an  hour  over  a  measured 
course.  A  speed  of  178  miles  an  hour  was 
claimed  for  the  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
Trophy  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  has  not  yet  been  offi- 
cially corroborated. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  record  the 
extraordinarily  shortsighted  action  of  Con- 
gress in  failing  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  air  mail 
service.  This  service,  as  I  have  said,  has 
exceeded  in  efficiency  that  of  any  other 
country  and  has  demonstrated  its  useful- 
ness beyond  doubt,  and  also  its  economic 
value.  To  destroy  it  now  is  to  undermine 
the  whole  development  of  aviation  in  this 
country,  for  the  establishment  of  a  nucleus 
of  civil  pilots  is  vital  in  military  interests. 

The  Army  Air  Service  appropriation  for 
the  year  is  $19,200,000,  for  naval  aviation 
$6,913,431. 

The  development  of  rigid  airships  in 
Europe  has  naturally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  air  authorities.     At 
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the  moment  there  is  no  rigid  airship  in 
America.  The  Navy  Department,  however, 
has  one  building  and  the  Government  has 
purchased  from  the  British  the  R-38,  a  ship 
of  larger  dimensions  than  the  famous  R-34, 
which  accomplished  the  double  journey 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  announced  that 
purchase  has  been  completed  of  the  Italian 
.airship,  the  Roma,  a  semi-rigid  of  34,000 
cubic  feet  gas  capacity. 

IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

The  size  of  England  itself  limits  the  pos- 
sibilities of  internal  flights;  her  chief 
efforts,  therefore,  have  been  directed  toward 
perfecting  communication  with  Europe  and 
establishing  aerial  communication  with  her 
possessions  overseas.  During  1920  there 
were  four  daily  services  running  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  one  from  London  to  Brussels, 
and  two  from  London  to  Amsterdam.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Civil    Aviation   in   London,   there 


were  58,479  flights  in  the  seventeen  months 
from  May,  1919,  when  civil  flying  began, 
to  Sept.  1,  1920.  The  mileage  covered  was 
1,381,500;  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried, 100,285.  From  August,  1919,  to  No- 
vember, 1920,  the  value  of  goods  imported 
into  England  by  air  was  £685,054,  and  of 
those  exported  by  the  same  means,  £344,876. 
It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  during 
the  period  from  the  opening  of  civil  flying 
to  Sept.  1,  1920,  31,400  miles  were  flown  for 
each  accident  that  occurred,  and  in  the 
whole  of  that  period  there  were  but  seven 
accidents  resulting  in  death,  which  shows 
incidentally  that  an  airplane  is  infinitely 
safer  than  a  taxi. 

It  is  to  the  dirigible  airship  that  Great 
Britain  has  to  look  for  commercial  air 
traffic  of  the  future  outside  of  her  shores. 
The  progress  in  airship  development  is  sec- 
ond to  nothing  in  importance,  whether  from 
the  viewpoint  of  commerce,  of  imperial  com- 
munications, of  long  distance  journeys,  or, 
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if  need  be,  of  defense.  It  is  good  news, 
from  the  British  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
perhaps  a  lesson  that  is  worth  studying  in 
America,  that  the  control  of  airships  in 
Great  Britain  is  now  handed  over  to  the 
Department  of  Civil  Aviation.  The  depart- 
ment's experimental  enterprise  is  to  begin 
early  in  the  coming  Spring.  The  airships 
that  have  been  taken  over  by  it  are  the 
R-36,  R-37,  and  the  two  German  dirigibles 
allotted  to  Great  Britain  under  the  peace 
terms,  the  L-71  and  L-64.  The  R-36  will  be 
fitted  with  a  passenger  saloon,  and  will  be 
the  first  British  airship  to  be  so  equipped. 
She  is  to  be  used  for  long-distance  demon- 
stration flights,  and,  should  these  be  satis- 
factory, other  ships  will  be  fashioned  after 
her  design.  The  first  long-distance  route, 
so  I  im  informed,  will  be  from  London  to 
Cairo,  and  other  routes  are  planned  de- 
pendent upon  the  successes  of  the  first 
experiments. 

The  British  Air  Ministry  has  announced 
that  a  grant  of  $300,000  has  been  allotted 
for  direct  assistance  in  the  form  of  subsidy 
for  civil  aviation.  This  will  be  made  to 
British  companies  operating  on  approved 
aerial  routes.  The  amounts  will  be  calcu- 
lated on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
ascertained  gross  revenue  of  each  company 
earned  by  the  carriage  of  passengers,  mails 
and,  or,  goods.  The  payments  will  be 
allotted  on  the  return  for  each  period  of 
three  months,  treated  separately,  provided 
that  the  company  can  show  that  on  a 
minimum  of  forty-five  days  in  each  period 
of  three  months  flights  have  been  com- 
pleted in  both  directions  by  aircraft  of 
British  manufacture,  fitted  with  British- 
made  engines,  within  a  fixed  maximum 
period  of  time  allowed  for  each  journey. 

The  British  Air  Council  has  also  estab- 
lished a  prize  fund  for  improvement  in  de- 
sign and  performance  of  both  commercial 
and  military   aircraft. 

AVIATION  IN  FRANCE 

The  regulation  of  French  flying  is  con- 
trolled by  a  Secretary  for  Aeronautics, 
whose  stated  ambition  is  to  see  France  in 
three  years'  time  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
world  in  aerial  transportation,  developing 
lines  all  over  the  country  and  linking  up 
with  other  nations  in  fast  freight  and  pas- 
senger services. 


In  1920  the  estimates  for  aviation  in 
France  were  nearly  $12,000,000,  and  M. 
Flandin,  the  Secretary  for  Aeronautics,  is 
asking  this  year  for  nearly  $6,000,000  more 
than  in  1920.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  fear 
of  German  enterprise,  and  it  is  M.  Flandin's 
view  that  Germany  is  definitely  setting  up 
to  be  the  commercial  air  rival  of  France. 
To  combat  this  possibility  big  grants  are 
to  be  given  to  private  enterprise,  subsidies 
being  voted  to  the  existing  lines  between 
Paris  and  London,  Brussels,  Toulouse  and 
Monaco,  with  extensions  to  Amsterdam, 
Strasbourg  and  Warsaw.  Large  hangars 
are  being  constructed  so  as  to  put  into  regu- 
lar operation  a  service  of  airships  between 
France  and  North  Africa,  and  regular  sea- 
plane services  between  the  South  of  France 
and  Algiers  are  to  be  established.  The 
French  sphere  of  influence  in  Constanti- 
nople is  also  to  be  developed  in  this  regard. 
French  commercial  airplanes  in  1920  cov- 
ered more  than  93,000  miles,  and  only  one 
person  was  injured  for  each  155,000  miles 
flown;  only  one  was  killed. 

The  French  authorities  were  the  first  of 
those  interested  in  air  transportation  to  de- 
velop the  subsidy  scheme.  In  some  of  the 
services  payment  is  made  for  the  number 
of  flights  accomplished  and  for  the  number 
of  letters  carried,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  direct  Government  recognition  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  air  transport  companies  that  are 
running  in  France  as  successful  commercial 
ventures. 

GERMANY'S  EVASION  OF  THE 
TREATY  TERMS 

The  progress  of  aviation  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  last  year  was  effected  under  ex- 
tremely difficult  conditions.  There  has 
been  much  impatience  over  the  long  delay 
of  the  Interallied  Air  Commission  in  re- 
moving the  restrictions,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  both  commercial  and  military 
fields  the  Germans  have  their  eyes'  upon 
the  future.  The  Zeppelin  works  have  been 
idle,  but  plans  and  specifications  for  new 
ships  have  been  laid.  Large  airplane  fac- 
tories are  ready  to  break  into  activity. 
Since  February,  1920,  there  have  been  6,208 
flights,  covering  625,000  miles,  and  carry- 
ing over  6,000  passengers  and  500  tons  of 
cargo.  When  the  German  railroads  ceased 
operating  because  of  serious  strikes,  great 
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use  was  made  of  the  air  services,  but  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  gasoline  several  of  the 
regular  services  had  to  be  suspended  from 
time  to  time. 

Several  new  transport  and  aerial  manu- 
facturing companies  were  formed.  Liberal 
subsidies  have  been  granted  to  manufactur- 
ing and  passenger-carrying  companies. 
Fifteen  million  marks  were  demanded  for 
aerial  activity  of  all  kinds  for  the  coming 
year. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  their  zeal  to 
establish  themselves  as  a  great  air  power 
the  German  authorities  have  evaded  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty;  as  a  result  the 
Interallied  Commission  for  the  Control  of 
Aviation  in  Germany  has  now  formally  pro- 
hibited the  construction  of  airplanes  and 
flying  machines  of  every  description.  All 
construction  or  importation  of  aviation  ma- 
terial is  prohibited  until  three  months  after 
the  date  upon  which  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  shall  have  been  complied  with. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  hidden  airplane 
and  aviation  materials  are  still  being  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  Germany,  it 
may  be  many  months  before  the  building 
or  export  of  German  aircraft  is  again  per- 
mitted. 

AVIATION  IN  HOLLAND 

The  Royal  Dutch  Aerial  Transport  Com- 
pany, which  holds  a  mail  contract  from  the 
Dutch  Government,  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  Air  Transport  and  Travel  Company 
of  Great  Britain.  It  also  has  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  German  company,  by 
which  air  mails  are  dispatched  to  Berlin. 
The  Dutch  are  interested  in  establishing  air 
services  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  any 
experiments  they  make  will  be  helpful  in 
relation  to  the  India-Australia  route.  The 
British  Government  contract  for  mail  to 
Holland,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Dutch  Aerial  Transport  Company, 
has  supported  a  service  of  two  flights  daily 
since  July  12,  1920,  and  in  this  connection 
started  on  Sept.  1  a  German  service  running 
on  alternate  days,  with  passengers,  freight 
and  mail,  from  Amsterdam  to  Hamburg  and 
Copenhagen,  connecting  at  Hamburg  with 
the  Berlin  and  Stockholm  lines,  thus  estab- 
lishing direct  routes  from  London  to  Scan- 
dinavia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  the 
Dutch  company  used  three  new  Fokker  com- 


mercial monoplanes,  which  carried  a  con- 
siderably bigger  load  than  the  machines 
previously  used,  and  at  rather  lower  run- 
ning costs.  The  results  of  these  services 
were  satisfactory,  and  up  to  the  end  of 
October  584  journeys  were  carried  out,  cov- 
ering a  distance  of  145,000  miles,  without 
accident.  In  consequence,  the  Dutch  com- 
pany will  this  year  operate  the  London- 
Amsterdam-Berlin  services  with  its  own  ma- 
chines and  pilots,  and  passengers  for 
Scandinavia  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  Transport  Company's 
machines  at  Hamburg. 

NEW  WONDERS  OF  AIRCRAFT 

The  year  1920  afforded  opportunity  for 
inventors  to  develop  certain  ideas  which 
were  not  possible  of  experiment  during  the 
strenuous  days  of  wartime  production.  The 
aircraft  departments  of  different  Govern- 
ments sifted  the  innumerable  ideas  that 
were  put  before  them,  some  that  were  very 
simple  of  adaptation,  others  that  were  alto- 
gether revolutionary.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  development  in  the  heavier-than- 
air  craft  is  the  design  which  enables  the 
wings  of  a  machine  to  be  varied  in  spread. 
By  increasing  the  wing  surface  the  speed 
is  proportionately  decreased,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  machine  so  fitted  will  be  able  to 
land  at  a  slower  speed  with  its  full  wing- 
spread,  and,  on  taking  the  air,  it  can  obtain 
a  speed  which  it  could  not  otherwise  reach 
with  a  fixed  spread.  Developments  on  this 
line  are  proceeding  in  almost  every  country. 

Other  important  developments  are  the 
placing  of  engines  in  the  wings  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  placing  of  two  engines  in  the 
fuselage  driving  two  propellers  in  the 
wings,  with  the  control  of  the  engines  in 
the  hands  of  an  engineman  who  receives 
his  signals  from  the  pilot  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  an  ordinary  seagoing  liner  is 
controlled. 

Many  interesting  experiments  were  made 
in  1920  with  all-metal  machines,  it  being 
claimed  for  them  that  they  were  less  sus- 
ceptible to  weather  conditions  and  avoided, 
therefore,  the  necessity  for  replacements; 
but  the  more  prominent  makes  developed 
defects  in  heating  systems,  and  until  some 
means  is  discovered  of  preventing  the  metal 
from  becoming  overheated  the  all-metal 
machine  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  the  back- 
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ground  as  being  too  dangerous.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  in  many  countries 
with  the  helicopter,  but  nothing  practical 
has  yet  been  evolved.  It  is  fairly  obvious 
that  as  aviation  becomes  more  general  a 
design  that  will  enable  a  machine  to  hover 
and  to  descend  in  a  very  small  space,  much 
as  a  bird  does,  and  to  rise  from  that  space, 
must  be  produced. 

In  America  two  remarkable  aircraft  for 
war  purposes  have  been  evolved.  One  is  a 
sort  of  flying  fort,  which  carries  fifteen 
machine  guns  and  one  cannon,  all  of  which 
are  fired  by  electricity  and  synchronized. 
This  machine  is  armored  and  has  six 
engines,  and  it  is  expected  to  make  a  speed 
of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The 
other  is  a  tiny  craft  which  flies  without  a 
passenger.  It  carries  a  load  of  explosive. 
Its  rudder  is  fixed  so  that  it  cannot  turn, 
and  it  is  sent  up  with  a  limited  supply  of 
gasoline,  the  idea  being  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  fix  the  distance  that  this  machine 
will  travel,  and  that  when  it  reaches  the 
end  of  its  fuel  resources  it  will  drop,  with 
its  load  of  explosive,  upon  the  enemy. 

There  is  also  a  machine  now  designed 
practically  in  the  form  of  one  huge  wing, 
in  which  are  not  only  the  engines,  but  also 


seating  capacity  for  passengers;  the  chassis, 
or  landing  gear,  is  movable,  and  when  the 
machine  takes  the  air  the  chassis  can  be 
withdrawn  into  the  wing.  Another  develop- 
ment is  the  amphibian,  which  has  a  boat 
form  of  body,  capable  of  landing  upon 
water,  also  a  chassis  which  can  be  lowered 
for  ground  landings;  British  designers  hope 
for  great  things  from  the  development  of 
this  class.  Inventors  also  are  working  on 
steam  turbines  for  airplanes,  automatic  con- 
tral,  airship  mooring  masts  and  torpedo- 
carrying  aircraft  for  use  either  on  land  or 
sea. 

The  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  tel- 
ephony has  made  great  strides,  so  that,  with 
proper  equipment,  a  pilot  can  communicate 
constantly  with  land  stations  and  keep 
advised  as  to  his  exact  position  in  fog  or 
darkness;  passengers  also  can  communicate 
by  telephone  with  any  place  within  radius. 
Another  device  to  enable  a  safe  landing  in 
fog  is  an  arm  underneath  the  fuselage, 
which,  on  touching  the  ground,  automatic- 
ally moves  the  controls  and  causes  the  air- 
craft to  flatten  out  for  a  safe  landing.  One 
might  increase  this  list  of  technical  develop- 
ments to  great  length,  particularly  in  the 
redesigning  of  planes  and  engines. 


THE  SHRINE  OF  MEIJI 


AMID  the  rejoicings  of  a  great  throng 
the  spirits  of  the  Emperor  Meiji 
Tenno  and  his  consort  were  installed  in  the 
great  Shinto  shrine  near  Tokio  on  Nov.  3, 
1920.  This  shrine,  completed  after  five 
years'  labor  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000,  is  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  Shinto  memorials 
ever  erected.  As  compared  with  other 
amous  Japanese  shrines,  it  represents  the 
greatest  simplicity,  combined  with  the 
utmost  dignity.  Made  of  a  special  wood 
from  the  imperial  forest  reserves,  it  glows 
like  gold  in  the  deeply  wooded  park  where 
it  has  been  erected.  There  are  four 
entrances  to  the  park,  at  two  of  which  are 
erected  torn  or  Shinto  arches,  always  a 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese  landscape. 

For  three  days  the  Japanese  capital  was 
en  fete.  Half  a  million  visitors  swelled  the 
city  crowds  which  thronged  the  streets 
and  watched  the  religious  processions  and 


various  entertainments.  The  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  third  day  were  extremely 
impressive.  The  official  rites  were  ful- 
filled, and  the  shrine  finally  thrown  open 
at  1  o'clock  in  the  day.  For  miles  in  all 
directions  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  moving  toward  it,  while  the  area  fac- 
ing the  chief  entrance  was  packed  with  an 
immovable  mass.  An  endless  stream  poured 
down  the  specially  constructed  avenue,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  All  classes 
were  commingled,  united  by  national  love 
for  the  memory  of  the  great  Meiji. 

It  was  Meiji  Tenno  who  first  threw 
Japan  open  to  the  benefits  of  Western 
civilization,  and  it  is  due  to  his  measures 
and  reforms  that  Japan  today  is  a  modern 
arid  progressive  nation.  A  glorification  of 
the  former  Emperor  by  Prince  Yamagata 
was  published  in  The  London  Times  soon 
after  the  consecration  of  the  shrine. 
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ALASKA'S  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


By  John  H.  Cobb 

First    Territorial    Counsellor  of    Alaska,    now    an    influential 


resident    of    Juneau 


Mr.  Cobb  tells  in  this  article  some  of  the  reasons  why  Alaska,  which  produces  more 
wealth  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is  losing  its  white  population.  He  describes 
the  strange  and  heavy  handicaps  under  which  its  people  are  forced  to  live  and  labor 


ALASKA  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  fifty-four  years  ago.  There 
are  a  number  of  conflicting  stories 
as  to  the  real  causes  that  led  to  its  sale  by 
Russia  and  its  purchase  by  the  United 
States.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  men  who 
negotiated  the  purchase  had  no  conception 
of  the  value  of  the  territory  being  acquired. 
This  is  abundantly  clear  from  a  study  of 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  in 
support  of  the  treaty,  in  which  he  empha- 
sized the  great  value  of  the  Island  of 
Kodiak,  declaring  it  to  be  alone  worth  the 
$7,200,000  which  the  United  States  was  to 
pay.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  infinitely 
greater  wealth  locked  in  the  hills  of  the 
adjacent  mainland,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Wealth  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Yukon. 
Time  has  proved,  not  that  Kodiak  was  worth 
less  than  Mr.  Sumner  estimated,  but  that 
the  purchase  embraced  reservoirs  of  wealth 
beyond  the  dreams  of  both  Mr.  Sumner  and 
Mr.  Seward,  as  well  as  of  Baron  Stoeckel, 
through  whom  the  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted. 

When   the   Russian   authorities   formally 


delivered  possession  of  the  country,  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  War  Department,  and 
small  garrisons  were  stationed  at  Sitka, 
Wrangel  and  old  Fort  Tongass.  In  July 
of  the  following  year  the  customs  laws  were 
extended  to  the  district,  and  the  sealing  in- 
dustry was  placed  under  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  also 
given  authority  to  lease  the  Seal  Islands, 
which  were  declared  special  reservations  for 
Government  purposes.  Jurisdiction  to  pun- 
ish offenses  committed  in  the  district  was 
conferred  upon  the  United  States  courts  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  no 
civil  government  was  established,  nor  did 
any  court  have  jurisdiction  of  civil  causes. 
This  military  rule  lasted  ten  years.  Crime 
was  effectively  prevented  and  the  scant 
population  got  along  fairly  well  without  any 
means  of  settling  civil  controversies.  The 
Government  at  Washington  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  Alaska  for  all  practical  purposes. 
It  was  occupied  with  national  affairs,  and 
especially  with  the  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

In  June,  1877,  the  military  authority  was 
withdrawn,  and  no  other  authority  was  p^o- 
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vided  to  take  its  place.  The  Collector  of 
Customs  and  his  deputies  were  the  sole  of- 
ficers left  in  the  district.  So  far  as  Gov- 
ernment was  concerned,  Alaska  was  aban- 
doned. For  two  years  there  was  practical 
anarchy,  kept  in  bounds  only  by  the  sober 
sense  of  the  few  inhabitants. 

PERIL  OF  INDIAN  MASSACRE 

On  two  occasions  during  this  period  the 
people  of  Sitka  owed  their  preservation 
from  Indian  massacre  to  the  kind  offices 
of  a  friendly  Indian  chief;  for  the  Indians, 
seeing  all  semblance  of  authority  withdrawn 
from  the  country,  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  had  finally  aban- 
doned it.  The  difficulty  with  the  natives 
culminated  in  February,  1879,  when  they 
gathered  at  Sitka,  then  the  principal  set- 
tlement on  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of 
wiping  out  the  whites  and  retaking  the 
country.  When  the  small  steamer  Cali- 
fornia, the  one  vessel  then  plying  Alaskan 
waters,  reached  Sitka  on  Feb.  8  of  that 
year,  it  found  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  steamer  sailed  for  Portland,  Ore.,  two 
days  later,  carrying  away  all  women  and 
children  that  could  be  accommodated,  and 
taking  urgent  messages  to  Washington 
praying  for  relief.  After  the  sailing  of 
the  California  the  natives  from  the  various 
settlements  on  the  thousand  islands  of  the 
coast  began  to  gather  in  force  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  capturing  and  destroy- 
ing the  town.  If  the  people  of  Sitka  had 
had  to  wait  until  their  appeal  was  answered 
from  Washington  there  is  small  doubt  that 
Sitka  would  have  been  wiped  off  the  map 
as  completely  as  it  had  been  in  1803;  but 
upon  reaching  Victoria,  the  commander  of 
the  California  reported  the  situation  to  the 
British  authorities,  and  on  March  1  the 
British  warship  Osprey  entered  the  harbor 
of  Sitka  and  anchored  with  the  Indian  vil- 
lage under  her  guns;  the  Captain  placed 
himself  under  the  instructions  of  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs,  the  only  representative 
of  the  United  States  in  the  district.  This 
display  of  force  cowed  the  Indians,  who 
scattered  to  their  homes. 

The  Osprey  remained  at  Sitka  until  the 
arrival  of  the  United  States  ship  Alaska 
on  April  3,  when  the  counlry  passed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department,  or 
at  least  such  government  as  it  had  was 
administered  by  naval  officers.     This  con- 


tinued until  May  17,  1884,  when  Congress 
enacted  the  first  law  providing  any  sort  of 
civil  government  for  Alaska.  It  is  doubtful 
if  history  records  so  shameful  a  neglect 
of  any  province  by  any  other  great  Govern- 
ment. 

THE   DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  pioneer 
had  been  penetrating  the  wilderness.  The 
discovery  of  the  gold-bearing  bars  of  the 
Cassiar  country  had  already  made  Wrangel 
an  important  outfitting  centre  when,  in  the 
Fall  of  1880,  gold  was  found  in  Silver  Bow 
Basin  near  the  present  town  of  Juneau.  The 
following  year  many  prospectors  came  in, 
and  the  great  gold-bearing  quartz  lodes  of 
Douglas  Island  and  the  neighboring  main- 
land were  uncovered;  thousands  of  claims 
were  located,  notwithstanding  that  there 
was  no  law  permitting  the  acquisition  of 
mining  claims  or  any  other  title  to  the 
public  lands  in  Alaska.  For  three  years, 
without  formal  legal  status,  the  people 
worked  their  mines,  located  and  surveyed 
the  town,  and  administered  their  affairs 
with  reasonable  success.  No  better  exam- 
ple can  be  found  of  the  innate  genius  of  our 
people  for  self -government.  To  this  day 
the  old  settlers  speak  with  regret  of  the 
time  when  "  law  and  order  came  and  ruined 
the  country." 

On  May  17,  1884,  Congress  passed  an  act 
providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska. 
This  act  will  forever  remain  a  curiosity  to 
the  student  of  government  and  political 
science.  By  its  provisions  the  mining  laws 
were  extended  to  Alaska,  but  no  provision 
whatever  was  made  for  acquiring  title  to 
non-mineral  lands.  A  man  might  come  to 
Alaska  and  mine,  but  he  could  not  acquire 
a  home.  While  towns  were  being  founded 
and  settlements  established,  no  title  could 
be  obtained  to  the  land  on  which  they  stood. 
It  was  not  till  nine  years  later  that  the 
towTnsite  laws  were  extended  to  the  Terri- 
tory. A  district  court  was  created,  with 
general  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  district 
in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters,  and  a 
Governor  and  Marshal  appointed.  The 
duties  of  the  Register,  Receiver  and  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Land  Offices  were  imposed 
upon  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  and  Marshal. 
The  sole  practical  duties  of  the  Governor 
under  the  act  were  to  draw  his  salary  and 
write  an  annual  report. 
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A  MISFIT  LEGAL  CODE 

Having  provided  the  offices  and  machin- 
ery, the  next  step  was  to  provide  a  system 
of  laws.  This  duty  Congress  performed  by 
the  labor-saving  device  of  adopting  a  ready- 
made  code.  Instead  of  ascertaining  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  country  and  pro- 
viding laws  to  meet  those  needs  and  con- 
ditions, the  "  general  laws  "  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  as  "  far  as  applicable,"  were  ex- 
tended to  and  made  the  laws  of  Alaska. 
Thus  a  system  of  laws  enacted  for  an 
agricultural  people  in  a  temperate  clime, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away,  was  sad- 
dled upon  a  mining  population  without  even 
homes  or  the  power  to  acquire  homes,  and 
living  in  a  sub-arctic  region.  And  this 
ready-made  misfit  Alaska  was  forced  to 
wear  for  over  sixteen  years,  the  only  inde- 
pendent piece  of  legislation  deemed  pecu- 
liarity fitted  to  the  needs  of  this  community 
of  frontiersmen  being  a  rigid  prohibition 
law,  which  was  quietly  but  completely 
ignored.  The  seat  of  government  and  the 
court  were  at  Sitka,  and  governmental 
functions  were  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  Southeastern  Alaska.  It  was  not  until 
fifteen  years  later,  in  1899,  that  the  first 
court*  was  held  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Yukon. 

Under  the  act  of  1884,  and  under  all  sub- 
sequent amendments,  the  Governor  and  all 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Territory  are 
appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  but  subject  to  removal  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  appointing  power.  Thus  it 
has  happened  that  Alaska  has  been  the 
victim  of  the  worst  features  of  the  spoils 
system.  It  was  not  until  1913  that  there 
was  a  single  officer  in  Alaska  who  had  not 
received  his  commission  before  he  ever  saw 
the  country.  Some'may  have  been  transfer- 
red by  reappointment  from  one  office  to 
another,  but  without  exception  they  all  ar- 
rived as  "  carpetbaggers,"  bearing  a  com- 
mission as  a  reward  for  political  service 
rendered  somewhere  in  the  States. 

FRUITS  OF  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 

Thus  the  daily  life  and  business  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  have  been  systematically 
subordinated  to  the  spoils  system.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  men  selected  have,  on 
the  whole,  not  been  worse.  Some,  indeed, 
were  able  and  good  men,  and  ably  and  con- 


scientiously did  their  work;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  fair  fame  of  these  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  misdoings  of  others. 
For  it  is  inevitable  that  the  corruption  and 
evil  deeds  of  one  scamp  in  office  should 
be  remembered  longer  and  more  vividly 
than  the  decent  and  efficient  work  of  many 
good  men. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  placer  fields 
of  the  Klondike,  Fairbanks  and  Cape  Nome 
caused  a  large  immigration  to  Alaska.  The 
opening  up  of  the  Yukon  Valley  and  the 
shores  of  Bering  Sea  rendered  it  utterly 
impossible  for  a  single  Judge  residing  at 
Sitka  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  entire 
district.  It  is  2,000  miles  by  any  feasible 
route  from  Sitka  to  Cape  Nome.  So  Con- 
gress passed  the  act  of  June  6,  1900.  By 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  district  court  is 
created  with  three  Judges  (increased  to 
four,  two  years  later),  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  hold  office 
for  four  years  unless  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Judges,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
are  required  to  divide  the  Territory  into 
judicial  divisions,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral assigns  each  Judge  to  a  particular  di- 
vision. Thus  there  are  in  effect  four  courts. 
Appeals  and  writs  of  error  lie  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  in  all  cases  where  the  amount 
involved  exceeds  $500,  excepting  a  few 
special  cases  which  go  direct  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Prohibition  was  repealed,  and  a 
license  tax  imposed  upon  the  saloons,  such 
license  to  be  issued  by  the  court. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Cape  Nome  in. 
1898.  In  1899  the  beaches  and  neighboring 
gulches  were  turning  out  millions.  Of 
course,  as  in  every  new  country,  and  where 
title  is  initiated  by  prior  possession,  there 
were  many  conflicts  in  location  and  claims. 
Such  conflicts  are  inevitable.  Many  of  them 
were  honest  mistakes  on  both  sides,  but 
many  others  were  initiated  in  fraud. 

[The  notorious  judicial  conspiracy  in  the 
Nome  district,  upon  which  Rex  Beach  based 
his  novel,  "  The  Spoilers,"  belongs  to  this 
period.  A  Federal  Judge  appointed  a  no- 
torious political  boss  as  receiver  for  a  num- 
ber of  the  richest  gold  claims  in  the  dis- 
trict; the  conspirators  ousted  the  rightful 
owners  and  took  out  more  than  $100,000 
worth  of  gold  before  they  could  be  stopped 
by  legal  processes.     They  were  never  pun- 
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ished,  save  for  small  fines  imposed  for  con- 
tempt of  court  when  they  ignored  an  in- 
junction. The  details  of  the  case,  which  are 
omitted  here  for  lack  of  space,  may  be  found 
in  121  Federal  Reporter,  at  Page  209,  with 
Judge  Ross's  scathing  comments.  Similar 
conspiracies,  successfully  carried  through, 
have  been  recorded  in  the  Juneau  district, 
and  the  general  conditions  in  Alaska  at  the 
present  time  are  said  not  to  have  changed 
materially  for  the  better.] 

The  result  of  such  conditions  is  a  deplor- 
ably widespread  feeling  of  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  our  institutions. 
Such  a  feeling  does  not  make  for  happiness 
and  contentment  of  the  people,  nor  foster  a 
desire  to  make  a  permanent  home  in  the 
country. 

OTHER   SERIOUS   HANDICAPS 

But  if  Alaska  has  suffered  in  the  respects 
above  pointed  out,  she  has  perhaps  suffered 
still  more  from  the  apparently  utter  inabil- 
ity of  Congress  to  understand  the  needs  of 
the  Territory.  Congress  has  left  undone 
those  things  which  it  ought  to  have  done 
and  done  those  things  which  it  ought  not  to 
have  done,  until  most  Alaskans  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  verily  no 
health  in  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
recently  likened  the  situation  to  "  patches 
of  paint "  on  a  house  and  lamented  the  fact 
that  no  comprehensive  plan  has  ever  been 
formulated.  This  does  not  inaccurately 
describe  conditions.    For  instance,  Congress 


extended  the  homestead  laws  to  Alaska,  but, 
as  no  general  system  of  surveys  was  like- 
wise provided,  the  homesteader  was  re- 
quired'to  have  his  homestead  surveyed  at 
his  own  expense.  Except  in  a  very  limited 
area  where  public  surveys  have  been  made, 
it  will  cost  as  much  to  acquire  a  free  home- 
stead in  Alaska  as  to  buy  an  improved  farm 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Another  example 
of  blind  action,  resulting  in  great  hardships, 
is  found  in  a  provision  of  the  homestead 
law  (repeated  only  a  year  ago)  reserving 
from  entry  a  space  eighty  rods  wide  be- 
tween all  entries  on  navigable  waters.  As 
the  entire  coast  of  Alaska,  excepting  Bering 
Sea  and  the  arctic  coast,  is  paralleled  by 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  and  the  only 
lands  on  the  coast  capable  of  human  habita- 
tion lie  on  navigable  waters,  this  provision 
automatically  withdrew  from  entry  more 
than  one-half  the  territory  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  One  can  take  up  the  volume 
of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  Alaska  and  multi- 
ply these  examples  many  fold;  these  are 
cited  as  illustrative  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion. 

INEFFICIENT  BOARDS 

To  remedy  this  lack  of  adequate  or.  suita- 
ble laws,  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partments have  created  a  host  of  boards, 
commissions  and  bureaus  that  are  hamper- 
ing the .  development  of  the  country  to  a 
greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  would  result 
from  an  entire  absence  of  alt  written  law. 


THROUGH    THIS    RUGGED    AND    TYPICAL    REGION    RUNS    THE    ROUTE    SELECTED    BY    THE 
ALASKA     RAILWAY     COMMISSION     FOR     AN     IMPORTANT     RAILROAD     LINE 
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THE   NOME   EXPRESS    READY  TO    START 
One  of  these  dog  teams  can  cover  the  1,400  miles  from  Nome  to  Dawson  in  26  days,  an 
average  of  44  miles  a  day.     In  the  races  of  the  Nome  Kennel  Club  the  winning  dog  team 
has  made  the  412-mile  course  from   Cripple  Creek  to  Nome   in  82  hours,   or  an  average 

of  121  miles  a  day 


Americans  have  proved  repeatedly  that  they 
can  thrive  and  .grow  under  that  unwritten 
law  which  all  companies  of  Anglo-Saxons 
have  taken  with  them  wherever  they  may 
go.  But  they  have  ever  been,  impatient 
and  resentful  of  governmental  red  tape  and 
of  bureaucratic  meddlesomeness.  In  short, 
they  like  a  government  of  law  and  not 
of  men,  and  Alaska,  unfortunately,  has  as 
et  far  more  government  of  men  than  of  law. 
Ne  have  had  an  Alaska  Engineering  Com- 
mission since  1914,  to  build  a  railroad,  with 
an  expenditure  to  date  of  $35,000,000,  but 
so  far  very  little  of  a  railroad;  we  have 
had  an  Alaska  Road  Commirsion  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  to  build  wagon  roads  and 
trails,  but  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  both; 
we  have  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  a  Forestry 
Bureau,  a  Bureau  of  Education,  a  water- 
power  service  and  so  on,  besides  the  Land 
Office,  Post  Office  and  Government  cable 
and  wireless,  which  last  is  giving  excellent 
service.  And  now,  since  these  various 
boards  and  bureaus,  with  overlapping  and 
often  conflicting  jurisdiction,  have  got  mat- 
ters into  an  inextricable  tangle,  another 
board  has  been  recently  created  by  execu- 
tive order  to  co-ordinate  their  activities. 
And  a  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  to  create 


an  Alaska  Development  Board,  to  develop  all 
the  other  boards  and  bureaus! 

The  two  principal  industries  of  Alaska 
are  gold  and  copper  minicg  and  fishing. 
With  the  mining  laws  Congress  has  fortu- 
nately done  nothing,  except  to  extend  the 
general  mining  laws  to  Alaska,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  filing  adverse  claims;  and 
this  industry  is,  and  has  always  been,  m 
an  exceedingly  healthy  condition.  What 
troubles  it  has  had  were  due  to  high  costs 
of  transportation  and  causes  other  than  gov- 
ernmental and  bureaucratic  interference. 

PASSING  OF  THE  SALMON 

The  taking  and  canning  of  salmon  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  industry  in  the 
Territory.  Beginning  in  a  small  way  mere 
than  thirty  years  ago,  it  gradually  increased 
in  volume.  The  increase  in  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  food  products,  following  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  industry.  In  1916  the  production  had 
risen  to  247,764,309  pounds,  with  a  value 
of  $21,567,123;  in  1917,  265;452,307  pounds, 
value  $41,478,514;  in  1918,  305,802,850 
pounds,  value  $44,493,418;  but  in  1919  the 
production  dropped  to  205,961,820  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  $37,998,478.     The  statistics 
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are  not  yet  available  for  1920,  but  the  lun 
of  fish  was  poor,  and  many  of  the  cannery 
men  are  in  distress,  due  both  to  a  failure 
of  the  catch  and  to  decrease  in  prices.  The 
failure  of  the  catch  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  much  greater  number  of 
men  employed  and  the  increase  in  number 
of  traps.  In  1916  the  number  of  traps  was 
about  one  hundred,  while  in  1919  and  1920 
nearly  eight  hundred  were  in  operation. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  Alaska, 
among  those  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
is  that  the  salmon  are  doomed  to  early  ex- 
termination, because,  under  present  condi- 
tions, it  is  impossible  for  sufficient  numbers 
of  fish  to  reach  their  spawning  grounds  and 
deposit  their  eggs  to  reproduce  the  supply. 
This  is  due  to  three  principal  causes:  The 
excessive  use  of  traps,  illegal  trap  fishing, 
and  illegal  stream  fishing. 

PRESENT  LAW  A  FAILURE 

There  is  no  limitation  in  the  law  of  the 
number  of  tiaps  permitted  to  any  one  per- 
son or  in  the  aggregate.  The  law  simply 
provides  that  the  traps  must  be  1,800  feet 
apart,  and  must  not  be  built  in  any  waters 
where  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  is 
less  than  500  feet,  nor  within  500  yards  of 
the  mouth  of  any  red  salmon  stream  which 
is  less  than  500  feet  in  width;  if  built  above 
tide  water  they  must  not  extend  more  than 
one-third  of  the  way  across  the  stream,  nor 
be  built  within  100  yards  outjide  of  the 
mouth  of  red  salmon  streams  less  than  500 
feet  in  width.  Fishing,  except  with  rod, 
spear  or  gaff,  is  also  prohibited  between  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  any  stream  less  than  100  yards 
wide.  The  administration  of  the  law  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  Of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  under  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
and  violations  of  the  law  are  prosecuted  in 
the  criminal  courts. 

That  this  law  has  lamentably  failed  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
supply  of  salmon  is  due  as  much  perhaps 
to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  means 
for  its  adequate  enforcement  as  to  inherent 
defects  obvious  in  the  law  itself.  The 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  lacks  sufficient  vessels 
to  patrol  the  coast,  and  has  not  the  men  to 
guard  and  watch  the  traps  and  streams  to 
see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  So  it  frequently 
happens  that  if  there  is  a  big  run  of  fish  on 


Saturday,  and  a  shortage  at  the  cannery, 
the  traps  are  deliberately  allowed  to  fish 
over  the  weekly  closed  period.  Not  one  in 
twenty  such  violations  is  detected;  but  when 
cne  is,  and  prosecution  and  convictions  fol- 
low with  fines  of  from  $100  to  $1,000,  the 
cannery  is  still  ahead,  for  it  has  probably 
caught  $10,000  worth  of  fish  that  it  might 
not  otherwise  have  secured. 

THE  SILVER  HORDE 

When  the  fish  are  about  ready  to  spawn 
they  gather  in  and  near  the  mouths  of  the 
streams  in  great  schools,  where  they  re- 
main for  several  days  before  finally  ascend- 
ing the  stream.  These  schools  of  ripe-egg- 
bearing  fish  are  supposed  to  be  protected 
by  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  no 
agent  of  the  law  present,  the  temptation  to 
take  these  easily  caught  fish  is  too  great  to 
be  resisted.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  *ish 
are  being  taken  each  season  in  and  near 
the  mouths  of  the  salmon  streams,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  by  all  classes  of  fishermen. 
These  violations  of  the  law  are  seldom  de- 
tected, but  that  they  are  common  is  no- 
torious. 

In  Southeastern  Alaska  the  excessive 
number  of  traps  is  probably  the  most  seri- 
ous single  cause  threatening  the  salmon 
industry.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
two  great  openings  leading  from  the  ocean 
into  the  thousands  of  miles  of  interior 
channels,  sounds  and  bays  into  which  the 
fish  run  on  their  way  to  the  streams.  These 
openings  are  Chatham  Strait,  stretching  a 
hundred  miles  from  Cape  Ommaney  to  Point 
Retreat,  and  Icy  Strait,  fifty  miles  in 
length,  from  Cross  Sound  to  Chatham 
Strait.  The  latter  is  lined  with  traps  on 
both  shores,  placed  every  1,800  feet  and 
extending  into  the  water  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  feet.  If  any  part  of 
this  channel  has  not  a  trap  for  every  1,800 
feet,  it  is  because  the  nature  of  the  channel 
is  such  that  it  cannot  be  driven.  On  Chatham 
Strait,  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  of 
building  and  maintaining  them,  the  traps 
are  not  so  abundant;  but,  even  so,  the  fish 
have  small  chance  of  escaping  all  the  traps 
on  their  way  through  either  channel.  The 
net  results  are  seen  in  the  rapidly  decreas- 
ing number  of  salmon  and  the  failure  of 
many  of  the  canneries  in  the  past  year  to 
put  up  enough  of  a  pack  to  clear  expenses. 
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Many  cannery  men  say  that  they  will  not 
operate  in  1921,  and  this  in  itself  will  tend 
to  increase  the  number  of  fish  in  succeeding 
years. 

HIGH  RAILWAY  RATES 

No  problem  before  the  Territory  is  more 
acute  than  that  of  transportation.  The 
rates  have  always  been  high,  but  the  recent 
advances  threaten  the  very  life  of  industry. 
Passenger  rates  have  advanced  about  90  per 
cent,  and  freight  rates  about  300  per  cent. 
These  rates  are  absolutely  controlled  by  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company,  owned  by  the 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  which  domi- 
nates also  the  only  other  American  line, 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  of  the  low-grade  mines,  both 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  interior,  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  and  industry  of  every 
kind  is  seriously  crippled. 

Some  measure  of  relief  would  have  been 
given  by  the  Jones  Shipping  bill,  approved 
June  5,  1920,  except  for  the  proviso  in  Sec- 
tion 27,  which  excludes  Alaska  from  the 
benefits  thereof.  That  section  permits  the 
shipping  of  freight  from  one  point  in  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions  to  another 
in  part  over  Canadian  railways  and  steam- 
ship lines;  but  Alaska  is  excepted,  appar- 
ently for  no  better  reason  than  that  she 
needed  the  relief  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  nation.  As  it  is,  freight  may  be 
shipped  from  Boston  or  Chicago  to  Prince 
Rupert,  and  thence  by  Canadian  boats  to 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  but  not  to  Alaskan 
points.  Yet,  if  it  were  permitted,  freight 
sent  from  eastern  points  via  Prince  Rupert 
to  Alaska  or  from  Alaska  to  eastern  points 
via  Prince  Rupert  would  save  two  or  three 
days  in  time  and  $10  to  $15  per  ton  in  cost. 
The  Alaska  and  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
panies reap  the  benefit  of  this  exception, 
and  the  people  of  Alaska  pay  the  bills. 

Already  a  large  sawmill  at  Juneau,  which 
prior  to  last  June  had  a  large  and  profita- 
ble business,  shipping  lumber  via  Prince 
Rupert  to  Winnipeg  and  thence  south  into 
the  Middle  Western  States,  has  been  forced 
to  shut  down.  Last  Summer  financial  ar- 
rangements had  been  completed  to  put  in 
a  large  cold-storage  plant  to  handle  the 
fresh  fish  for  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
markets,  but  the  plans  were  abandoned  be- 
cause  of   the   proviso   forbidding   shipment 


by  the  most  direct  route  via  Prince  Rupert. 
Our  fresh  fish  are  now  sold  either  directly 
to  Canada  or  are  shipped  at  ruinous  rates 
via  Seattle.  It  is  believed  by  many  lawyers 
that  this  discrimination  against  the  ports 
of  Alaska  made  by  the  Jones  bill  is  void 
under  Section  9  of  Article  I.  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  so  far  no  one  has  cared  to  under- 
take the  burden  of  making  a  test  case. 

POPULATION  AND  TRADE 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
catalogue  of  grievances  under  which  Alaska 
suffers.  They  are  selected  as  typical  of  the 
neglect  and  short-sightedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  the  Territory.  Re- 
sults are  seen  in  the  statistics  of  popula- 
tion. For  Alaska  is  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, is  a  land  of  unrivaled  beauty,  and 
has  a  climate  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  country  superior  to  the  climate  of 
Northern  Europe.  She  ought  to  have  a 
population  of  at  least  250,000  and  to  have 
already  taken  her  place  in  the  Union  as  a 
State.  No  country  on  earth  produces  so 
much  wealth  per  capita  or  has  so  great  a 
per  capita  commerce.  Twenty  years  ago 
she  had  a  white  population  of  30,473.  There 
are  no  statistics  available  for  that  period, 
but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  next  five  years 
these  had  grown  to  at  least  75,000,  but  by 
1910  the  white  population  had  dropped  to 
36,347.  According  to  the  census  returns  for 
1920  it  is  now  only  about  29,000.* 

Notwithstanding  this  steadily  decreasing 
population,  there  has  been  a  fairly  steady 
increase  in  commerce  and  production. 
Alaska  products  shipped  to  the  United 
States  from  1910  to  1919,  inclusive,  are: 
$28,660,279,  $33,856,264,  $40,354,178,  $34,- 
693,590,  $40,157,778,  $50,335,683,  $79,- 
051,758,  $90,054,962,  $81,029,008  and  $65,- 
131,  056.  The  decrease  from  1917  is  in  part 
accounted  for  by  a  decrease  in  population 
of  about  11,000,  shown  by  the  excess  of  de- 
partures over  arrivals  in  the  Territory  dur- 
ing the  years  1917  and  1918.  Many  of 
these  are  now  returning,  the  number  of 
arrivals  in  1919  and  1920  largely  exceeding 


*The  Superintendent  of  the  Alaska  District  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  W.  T. 
Lopp,  announced  on  Nov.  7  that  the  1920  census 
showed  Alaska's  total  population  to  be  54,718, 
a  decrease  of  14.9  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade. 
Ten  years  ago  the  population  was  64,366.  The 
new  census  shows  29,210  white  residents  as 
against  25,508  natives.— Ed. 
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the  departures.  The  total  commerce  of  the 
Territory,  that  is,  the  aggregate  of  imports 
and  exports  from  1913  to  1919,  inclusive, 
were:  1913,  $67,529,000;  1914,  $70,505,868; 
1915,  $82,874,122;  1916,  $119,937,443;  1917, 
$141,125,462;  1918,  $127,049,139;  1919, 
$109,652,339. 

ALASKA'S  VAST  RESOURCES 

This  commerce  exceeds  that  of  several  of 
the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  before  the 
war.  It  exceeds  the  commerce  of  the 
Philippines,  with  their  more  than  8,000,000 
population.  Since  the  United  States  bought 
the  country  it  has  added  more  than  a  thou- 
sand millions  to  the  national  wealth.  Yet 
this  great  flood  of  riches  has  done  very  lit- 
tle for  Alaska  itself.  Men  make  money 
in  Alaska,  but  instead  of  building  homes, 
churches,  schools  and  cities  with  it,  they 
take  it  away  where  living  conditions  are 
better — better,  not  so  much  because  of 
climatic  or  other  natural  causes,  but  be- 
cause they  feel  that,  as  long  as  they  re- 
main in  the  Territory,  they  and  their  chil- 
dren are  denied  many  of  the  essential  rights 


of  American  citizens,  are  hampered  and 
harassed  by  meddlesome  boards,  bureaus 
and.  commissions,  and  often  misgoverned  by 
officials  wholly  irresponsible  to  those  they 
govern. 

Give  Alaska  the  same  opportunity  that 
was  given  the  Western  States  in  their  Ter- 
ritorial days,  and  her  population  will  in- 
crease by  leaps  and  bounds  and  fill  the  land 
with  settled,  permanent  homes.  For  she 
has  more  coal  than  Pennsylvania,  more  gold 
than  California,  more  copper  than  Utah  or 
Montana,  oil  and  gas  deposits  of  unknown 
extent,  pulp  timber  to  supply  the  nation 
with  paper,  water  power  of  untold  extent, 
fisheries  greater  than  the  Newfoundland 
Banks,  and  an  agricultural  area  greater 
and  more  productive  than  that  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Finland  combined. 


Note— Prior  to  the  first  election  for  Attorney 
General  of  Alaska  Mr.  Cobb,  the  author  of  this 
article,  was  designated  by  the  Governor  (Mr. 
Strong),  to  perform  temporarily  the-  duties  of 
that  office.  His  official  designation  was  "  Ter- 
ritorial Counsel,"  under  joint  resolution  of  the 
Alaska  Legislature  in  April,  1915. 


THE  FIRST  WOMAN   SPEAKER 


7T1HE  position  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
■*■  in  the  British  Columbia  Provincial 
Legislative  Assembly  was  offered  on  Jan.  6 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Smith  of  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  Mrs.  Smith  accepted  the  office. 
She  is  the  first  woman  Speaker  of  any 
legislative  body  in  the  world.  In  the 
provincial  elections  she  won  by  a  plurality 
of  more  than  4,000  votes.  She  also  headed 
the  poll  of  twenty-eight  candidates.  To 
these  facts  is  due  the  honor  conferred  upon 
her  by  the  members  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia Cabinet. 

Mrs.  Smith  first  entered  politics  as  a 
silent  partner  of  her  husband,  Ralph  Smith, 
in  1894.    When  the  latter  died,  in  1917,  he 


was  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Brewster 
administration.  In  the  next  by-election 
Mrs.  Smith  took  her  husband's  place  as 
Provincial  Representative  from  Vancouver. 
Among  the  privileges  accorded  to  her 
are  those  of  keeping  on  her  hat  in  the 
House,  of  casting  a  deciding  vote  on  a  tie 
ballot,  of  being  addressed  as  "Honorable," 
and  of  being  spokesman  for  the  Assembly 
in  its  address  to  the  Throne.  She  is  called 
Madam  Speaker,  has  her  own  quarters  in 
the  House  and  her  own  staff,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  Assembly  is  heralded  by  the  tradi- 
tional cry,  "  Make  way  for  the  Speaker !  " 
while  all  the  members  of  the  House  must 
rise. 


FILIPINO  INDEPENDENCE  AND 
MORO  DOMINATION 

By  Donald  S.  Root 

Experiences  and  conclusions  of  an  American  who  spent  six  years  among  the  Moros 
and  wild  tribes  of  the  Southern  Philippines — Episodes  that  illustrate  the  power  of  the 
masterful  Moros  to  terrorize  their  neighbors — What  would  happen  if  Americans  withdrew 


UNCLE  SAM  declared  in  a  loud  voice 
in  1898,  or  thereabouts,  that  he 
would  take  the  Filipinos  into  his 
fold  and  educate  them,  and  when 
they  were  educated  to  the  proper  point  he 
would  open  the  gates  of  the  fold  and  let 
them  graze  as  they  willed  on  the  pastures 
of  the  world.  He  went  even  further  and 
announced  that  it  was  his  conception  of  his 
duty  that  he  protect  them  from  the  rough 
usage  of  other  peoples  until  they  were  able 
to  protect  themselves.  Proceeding  always 
with  the  axiom  in  mind  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
a  man  of  honor,  are  the  Filipino  people  able 
to  protect  themselves? 

I  went  to  the  Philippines  in  July,  1912, 
and  did  not  return  to  this  country  until 
May,  1918.  During  all  that  time  I  was  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary, stationed  in  a  number  of  places 
in  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago;  so 
my  knowledge  is  greater  concerning  condi- 
tions in  that  section  than  it  is  in  the  more 
northern  provinces.  About  conditions  in  the 
south  I  am  well  informed.* 

The  Moros,  Subanos,  Tirurays,  Samals, 
Bajaus,  Manobos,  Bagobos,  Bilans  and  Atas 
are  some  of  the  more  important  tribes  of 
the  Mindanao  and  Sulu  section.  There  are 
three  great  divisions  of  the  Moros — the 
Maranao,  Maguindanao  and  Tau  Sug  or 
Joloano.  The  Moros  dominate  all  the  other 
peoples  of  the  section.  Each  of  the  separate 
tribes  has  a  different  language,  different 
tribal  laws  and  different  customs.  There 
is  as  much  difference,  for  instance,  in  the 
languages  of  the  Maguindanao  and  Joloano 
Moros    as    there    is    between    French    and 


♦Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  Americans  can 
read,  write  and  speak  the  language  of  the 
Moros;  the  author  of  this  article  is  one  of  these 
few.— Editor. 


Italian.  One  of  them  cannot  understand  the 
other  unless  he  has  learned  the  language. 
All  the  languages  of  all  the  other  tribes  are 
as  different.  There  is  absolutely  no  una- 
nimity of  thought,  action  or  speech  between 
any  two  of  all  the  different  tribes. 

As  I  said,  the  Moros  dominate  all  the 
other  tribes.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Moros 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  other  tribes.  I 
mean  that  the  Moros  are  by  far  the  most 
advanced  in  every  way  and  that  they  are 
feared  by  the  other  tribes.  The  peoples  of 
Mindanao  and  Sulu  are  not  yet  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  able  to  meet  on  common 
enough  grounds  to  dictate  or  be  dictated  to 
except  by  force  of  arms. 

WHY  THE  MOROS  DOMINATE 

There  was  living  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1918  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Buluan,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  a  Moro 
of  the  name  of  Mundi.  He  was  an  oldish 
man,  much  respected  for  his  personal  brav- 
ery and  his  unusual  cleverness.  This  man  I 
know  well.  I  have  slept  and  eaten  in  his 
house  and  am  acquainted  with  his  two  wives 
and  his  houseful  of  children,  not  to  speak 
of  a  large  number  of  retainers  and  hang- 
ers-on of  his  household.  Such  is  the  respect 
that  the  people  have  for  him  that  they  call 
him  "Bapa,"  which  means,  literally, 
"  Uncle." 

One  day  a  Bilan  came  down  from  the  hills 
back  of  the  lake  and  took  for  himself  three 
of  Bapa  Mundi's  horses.  An  ordinary  man 
would  have  come  to  my  office  and  wailed 
long  about  it  and  begged  me,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  to  punish  the  pigs  who  had  thus 
wronged  him.  Bapa  Mundi  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  strapped  his  kris  about  his 
waist  and  went  to  call  on  the  Bilans.    Ar- 
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rived  at  the  place  where,  for  the  moment, 
they  were  making  their  homes,  he  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  horses.  The  Bilans 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  animals.  As 
Mundi  became  more  insistent,  knowing  that 
they  had  him  in  their  power  they  waxed 
pugnacious  and  asked  him  what  was  to 
hinder  their  carving  him  up  and  keeping  not 
only  the  three  horses  but  also  his  kris  and 
betel-nut  box.  Mundi  replied  that  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  hinder  it,  and  that  was 
himself.  He  invited  any  three  of  them  to 
start  working  with  that  ambition  in  mind; 
in  the  event  of  success  they  could  have  the 
horses.  There  was  hesitation  and  shuffling 
of  feet  and  more  hesitation,  and  Mundi 
again  demanded  the  return  of  his  horses. 
This  time  he  threatened  immediate  butchery 
if  his  request  were  not  complied  with.  They 
talked  a  few  more  guttural  talks  and  gave 
him  his  horses.  Bapa  Mundi  took  the  horses 
and  made  two  Bilans  come  with  him  to  help 
lead  them  home. 

ANOTHER  TYPICAL  EPISODE 

That  is  one  example  of  the  way  the 
Moros  and  the  wild  tribes  look  upon  each 
other.     Here  is  another: 


A  Moro  living  in  the  village  of  Lalabuan, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Lanao,  whose  name 
was  Mama,  made  a  little  journey  into  the 
country  of  the  Manobos  in  the  Kulingtan- 
gan  Mountains  and,  by  guile  or  force,  or 
both,  stole  the  wife  of  a  Manobo.  He  ar- 
rived safely  at  home  with  the  purloined 
woman  and  everything  went  well  fou  about 
two  weeks.  It  took  that  length  of  time  for 
the  aggrieved  husband  to  gather  the  cou- 
rage to  complain  about  the  act.  He  finally 
arrived  at  my  station.  He  could  not  speak 
Moro  or  any  of  the  more  civilized  languages. 
I  had  no  interpreter  who  could  speak  Ma- 
nobo. A  delay  of  more  than  a  day  was  ex- 
perienced in  finding  such  a  man.  Finally 
he  was  procured  and,  after  great  patience, 
we  were  able  to  learn  that  the  Manobo  had 
had  a  wife  of  great  beauty.  Mama  had 
paid  a  visit  to  the  house  in  the  mountains 
and  had  violated  his  hospitality  by  taking 
the  woman  with  him  when  he  left. 

Now,  the  Manobo  wished  it  understood 
that  he  had  paid  a  good  price  for  the  lady, 
in  silk  and  weapons  and  a  roast  pig,  and 
that  he  loved  her  well.  But  the  man  who 
had  taken  her  was  a  Moro,  and  he,  the  Ma- 
nobo, wished  to  know  if  it  were  quite  the 
proper  thing  to  do  for  even  a  Moro  to  take 


MOVING     DAY     IN    THE     PHILIPPINE^:       WHEN     A     FILIPINO     CHANGES     HIS     PLACE     OF 

RESIDENCE    HE    TAKES    HIS    HOUSE    WITH    HIM,    FIRST    MOVING    THE    ROOF    ENTIRE,    AS 

SHOWN    IN    THE    ILLUSTRATION,    AND    LATER    CONVEYING    THE    FOUR    WALLS    AT    ONE 

TRIP     IN     THE     SAME     MANNER 


FILIPINO  INDEPENDENCE  AND  MORE  DOMINATION 
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another  man's  wife.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  do  nothing  to  offend  the  Moro,  but  his 
desire  to  regain  his  wife  was  so  great  that 
he  was  willing  to  risk  that.  Of  course,  if, 
being  a  Moro,  the  thief  was  justified,  he 
would  submit  and  return  to  the  hills  and 
live  with  his  sorrow  and  his  other  wife. 

Had  another  Manobo  been  the  guilty 
party  the  husband  would  have  journeyed 
by  stealth  to  the  house  where  rested  his 
ravished  wife  and  would  finally  have  ended 
that  man's  power  for  wrongdoing  by  be- 
heading him  and  returning  home,  also  by 
stealth.  The  fact  that  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  he  would  probably  have  killed  his 
wife  and  all  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

We  sent  for  Mama,  and  he  came,  bring- 
ing the  woman  and  a  long  tale  of  how  he 
had  contracted  for  the  same  and  had  paid 
good  money  for  her.  She  flung  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  husband,  and  shortly  after- 
ward Mama  went  to  jail. 

These  two  incidents  show  how  the  Moros 
are  looked  upon  by  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Island  of  Mindanao.  I  wish  to  have  the 
idea  firm  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
the  Moros  are  the  dominating  tribe  of  the 


Southern  Philippines.  No  Government  could 
be  satisfactory  unless  the  Moros  had  a  part 
in  it.  That  part  the  Moros  are  not  yet 
ready  or  willing  to  take.  But  they  do  not 
care  to  be  ruled  by  any  other  Filipino  peo- 
ple. They  wish  the  United  States  to  remain 
on  the  job. 

TERROR  OF  MORO  PIRATES 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  is  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  legs  1,000  miles  long,  and  a 
base  of  500  miles  would  inclose  all  but  a 
part  of  the  Sulu  Islands.  Luzon  is  the  most 
northern  of  the  large  islands,  and  the  Sulu 
Islands  occupy  the  most  southern  part.  It 
was  the  Joloano  Moros,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sulu,  who  in  the  early  days  were  the  "  Ma- 
lay "  pirates.  Go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caya- 
gan  River  on  the  north  coast  of  Luzon.  On 
the  bank  of  this  river  is  a  large  stone 
blockhouse.  In  its  sides  are  cut  loopholes 
for  the  use  of  riflemen.  Ask  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  the  village  what  that  block- 
house is  for  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
put  up  years  and  years  ago,  longer  ago 
than  he  can  remember,  by  the  Spanish  as 
protection  against  Moro  pirates, 
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PRIVATE   ORCHESTRA    OF   THE    SULTAN    OF   SULU 


The  Moro  pirates,  you  will  learn,  were 
accustomed,  before  the  American  occupation, 
to  make  regular  visits  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cayagan  River  and  take  away  the  choicest 
girls,  tobacco  and  other  property  of  the 
good  people  who  lived  there.  Go  to  Iloilo, 
Cebu,  Legaspi,  Tagloban,  Catbalogan  or 
any  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  northern 
islands  and  you  will  see  many  such  block- 
houses, whose  purpose  was  to  protect  the 
peaceful  populace  of  those  sections  against 
the  raids  of  Moro  pirates.  The  blockhouses 
are  now  crumbling  or  have  been  made  over 
into  dwelling  houses. 

In  December,  1914,  I  had  to  change  steam- 
ers at  Iloilo  on  my  way  from  Manila  to 
Zamboanga.  Iloilo  is  a  large  city,  being 
second  or  third  in  size  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  a  busy  seaport,  a  port  of  call  for  the 
Spanish  mail  steamers  from  Europe.  It  has 
large  modern  buildings,  a  more  or  less  effi- 
cient police  force,  electric  lights,  sewerage 
and  many  other  modern  improvements.  1 
was  walking  down  the  street  toward  the 
wharf  to  get  aboard  my  steamer  when  I 
heard  a  great  commotion  behind  me.  I 
turned  about  and  saw  Chinese  and  Filipino 
tradesmen  closing  the  doors  of  their  shops, 
and  such  persons  as  happened  to  be  on  the 
street  were  dashing  into  doors  not  yet 
closed,  or  up  convenient  side  streets. 

In  the  middle  of  the  street  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  uproar.  Two  Moros,  without 
arms  of  any  kind,  and  guarded  by  four  of 


"  Iloilo's  Foinest,"  armed  with  Winchester 
riot  guns,  were  walking  quietly  down  the 
centre  of  the  street.  Later  I  saw  these  two 
Moros  on  the  ship  and  learned  that  they 
had  been  fishing  in  the  waters  outside  Iloilo 
Harbor  and  had  been  blown  ashore.  Their 
boat  had  been  wrecked  and  they  had  been 
taken  into  custody  by  a  mob  of  the  valiant 
populace  and  turned  over  to  the  Iloilo  police. 
Such  is  the  terror  that  the  Moros  have 
instilled  into  the  hearts  of  other  Filipino 
tribes  that  two  unarmed  Moro  fishermen 
guarded  by  four  policemen  with  shotguns, 
were  able  to  stir  the  City  of  Iloilo  into  a 
boiling,  skurrying  mob.  The  power  of 
American  arms  has  protected  the  Filipino 
people  from  this  danger  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  What  would  be  the  result,  do  you 
think,  if  that  power  were  suddenly  re- 
moved? The  Moro  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, no  more  restrained  at  heart  than  he 
was  twenty  or  even  one  hundred  years  ago. 

ATTITUDE    OF    THE    MOROS    ON   IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

Manuel  Quezon,  the  leader  of  the  Philip- 
pine Mission  to  the  United  States,  I  know. 
He  probably  does  not  know  me,  because  I 
was  rather  small  fry  in  the  politics  of  Ma- 
nila. I  have  been  deer-hunting  with  Francis 
Burton  Harrison,  the  Governor  General  of 
the  Philippines,  on  the  game  preserve  of 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu.    I  also  met  Mr.  Harrison 
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when  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Mindanao,  theretofore  administered  by  the 
military  authorities  at  Zamboanga,  was 
formally  turned  over  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties. All  the  influential  chiefs  of  the  prov- 
ince were  present  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. One  of  the  speechmakers  from  Ma- 
nila, a  Filipino  and  a  very  fine  man,  pre- 
sented the  District  of  Mindanao,  especially 
the  Province  of  Lanao,  to  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment. Great  enthusiasm  was  felt  by  the 
visitors,  and  the  speaker  sat  down  with  a 
glow  of  excusable  pride  on  his  face,  for 
his  speech  had  been  masterly  and  finished 
to  the  last  degree.  But,  ate  it  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Moro  language,  it  was  noticed 
that  none  of  the  assembled  natives  shov/ed 
any  marked  delight. 

Datu  Benito,  later  elected  Assemblyman 
from  that  province,  got  up  to  reply.  This 
is  in  effect  what  the  Datu  said: 

We    have    heard    the    words    of    the    great 

Filipino  from  Manila.     They  are  good  words. 

We  wish  to  be  governed  by  the  Americans. 

They  have  done   us  great  good  and  we  like 

them.     By  their  rule  we  have  become  pros- 
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perous  and  we  thank  them  for  that  condi- 
tion. But  I  wish  to  inquire  who  is  this 
Filipino  who  gives  our  country  to  the  Amer- 
ican Government?;:  What  right  has  he  to  give 
the  country  of  th^Moros  to  anybody?  Did  he 
or  any  other  Filipino  ever  have  a  right  to 
say  that  a  single  *f  oot  of  Moro  soil  was  his? 
For  many  years  before  the  Americans  came 
we  fought  the  Spaniards  and  the  Filipinos 
to  a  standstill.  We  have  had  the  Filipinos  in 
abject  terror  for  generations ;  withdraw  the 
American  Government  from  the  islands,  in 
other  words,  give  us  the  independence  that 
we  hear  talked  about,  and  within  a  year  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  be  governed  by  the 
politicians  in  Manila,  but  we,  the  Moros,  will 
rule  the  southern  islands  and  will  again  be 
the  terror  of  those  in  the  north.  We  have 
whipped  the  Filipinos  once  and  can  do  it 
again. 

The  Moros  do  not  want  independence. 
Another  writer  has  recently  told  what  Hadji 
Butu  thinks  about  it.  Hadji  Butu  was  for 
a  long  time  Prime  Minister  to  the  Sultan 
of  Sulu.  The  Sultan  lost  his  power  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  and  Hadji 
Butu  has  since  then  been  closely  associated 
with  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  Sulu. 
He  was  elected  Senator  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  when  that  de- 
partment was  first  given  an  active  part  in 
the  Government.  The  Sultan  of  Sulu  is  a 
weak  and  ignorant  puppet.  Hadji  Butu  is 
a  diplomatist  of  consummate  skill.  He  is 
a  deep  thinker  and  a  speaker  of  tremendous 
power.    He  does  not  want  independence. 

There  is  but  one  Moro  who  holds  greater 
power  than  does  Hadji  Butu.  That  man 
is  Datu  Piang  of  Cotabato.  He  is  more 
than  half  Chinese.  Datu  Piang  does  not 
want  independence.  He  has  the  bread 
vision  of  Aguinaldo  and  he  knows  that  his 
people  are  not  ready  for  it.  Piang's  son, 
Abula,  was  educated  in  th3  United  States. 
Go  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Moro 
country  and  you  cannot  find  one  Moro  who 
intelligently  wishes  for  independence.  They 
all  wish  it  ultimately,  but  they  realize  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come.  When  you 
mention  it  to  some  of  them  their  eyes 
shine  for  the  moment  with  a  sort  of  lustful 
anticipation  of  the  glorious  fight  that  would 
come.  They  believe  that,  as  sure  as  inde- 
pendence comes,  there  will  ensue  a  period 
of  fighting  and  then  the  domination  of  the 
Moros.  But  the  long-sighted  ones,  the  men 
like  Butu,  Piang  and  Benito,  prefer  to  look 
to  the  good  of  the  people  it  large  rather 
than  to  the  enrichment  of  the  few  power- 
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ful  ones  and  a  reign  of  terror  until  some 
other  strong  nation  steps  -n  and  puts  an 
end  to  it,  as  America  did. 

MULTIPLICITY  OF  LANGUAGES 

The  principal  Christian  tribes  of  Luzon 
are  the  Tagalogs,  Macabebees,  Pangasinan- 
ians,  Pamgangans,  Ilocanos,  Cagayans, 
Bicols  and  Visayans.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  Igorrotes,  who  are  divided  into  five 
distinct  branches,  all  speaking  different  dia- 
lects, viz.,  the  Benguet,  Lepanto,  Amburay- 
an,  Bontoc  and  Luguagan  Igorrote  tongues. 
Then  there  are  the  Ifugaos,  Ilongots,  Ka- 
lingas,  Katanaganes,  Tingians  and  Negri- 
tos. The  Negritos  also  appear  in  the  Visayan 
Islands  in  Mindanao.  .There  are  six 
separate  divisions  of  the  Negrito  tribe. 
In  Mindanao  we  have  the  Maranaos,  Ma- 
guindanaos  and  Samals,  all  Mohammedans; 
the  Zamboangueiios,  who  are  Christians, 
and  the  Pagan  Atas,  Bagobos,  Bilanes, 
Bukidnons,  Bulanganes,  Guiangas,  Man- 
dayas,  Manguaguans,  Manobos,  Subanos, 
Tagabalies,  Tagabanas,  Tagakaolos  and 
Tirurays.  In  Sulu  are  the  Mohammedan 
Tao  Sug  and  Bajaus:  The  Tagbanuas  in- 
habit Palawan  and  Busuanga,  besides  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  islands,  while  the  Mon- 
teses  of  Panay  and  the  Mangyans  complete 
the  roll  of  the  well-defined  tribes.  The 
Visayans,  who  inhabit  the  southern  part 
of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands,  speak 
at  least  four  dialects. 

Each  of  the  tribes  mentioned  speaks  its 
own  language,  and  there  are  countless 
minor  dialects.  I  do  not  expect  any  one 
to  remember  the  names  of  all  these  tribes. 
They  are  all  named  here  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  difficulty  that  would  be  experienced 
if  we  tried  at  the  present  time  to  turn 
the  Government  over  to  them.  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  thing  would  be  an  im- 
possibility. 

The  Manobos,  who  live  in  Mindanao,  have 
two  great  centres  where  are  located  the 
two  most  powerful  chiefs  of  their  race.  In 
the  Kulingtangan  Mountains  the  Manobos 
cannot  understand  what  their  brothers  who 
live  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Agusan  River 
are  talking  about.  The  Tirurays,  who  live  a 
few  miles  above  Cotabato,  at  a  place  called 
Tamuntaka,  cannot  carry  on  speech  with 
the  Moros  or  Filipinos  in  the  village  of 
Cotabato.     The    Samals,   who    live   on   the 
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shores  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Sulu  and 
Tawi-Tawi  Archipelagos,  cannot  converse 
with  the  Moros  who  live  three  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Jolo  or  Lugas. 

SLOW  PROGRESS  IN  ENGLISH 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  work  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  done,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
outside  the  large  centres,  do  not  understand 
English  or  Spanish.  That  statement  is 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  is 
contrary  to  reports  circulated  in  the  United 
States.     The  proof  of  it  is  m  taking  a  trip 
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through  the  back  country,  as  I  have  done; 
not  in  a  casual  look  at  schools  in  the  larger 
towns,  as  many  of  those  wno  have  written 
about  it  have  done. 

I  once  spent  the  night  in  a  little  village 
on  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao.  I  was  in- 
vited by  an  aged  Filipino  woman  to  use 
her  house  as  my  headquarters  during  my 
stay  there.  Among  the  influential  people 
who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  me  were 
three  school  teachers,  all  young  men,  edu- 
cated by  the  American  Government.  I  sup- 
posed, of  course,  that  they  were  able  to 
speak  English,  so  we  began  conversing  in 
that  tongue.  That  is  to  say,  I  spoke  Eng- 
lish. The  gibberish  that  they  used  was 
nearer  English  than  anything  else,  but  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  understand  them. 
Nor  could  they  follow  me  except  in  the 
simplest  things.  So  I  changed  to  Spanish. 
My  Spanish  is  not  correct,  but  I  speak  the 
Spanish  of  the  average  Filipino  with  ease. 
These  boys  could  understand  nothing  of 
what  I  said.  In  desperation  I  turned  to 
Visayan,  and  after  I  had  directed  them  to 
speak  in  the  same  language  we  got  along 
swimmingly. 

These  three  young  men  were  school 
teachers  supposed  to  be  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  that  place  to  speak  English.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  system  nor  yet  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  the  fault 
of  time.  The  people  have  not  yet  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  learn  the  common  language. 

Newspaper  reports  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, there  are  thousands  of  the 
natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  who  have 
never  seen  a  white  man.  Wonders  have 
been  done  in  the  way  of  opening  up  the 
country  since  the  American  occupation. 
Roads  have  been  built  through  the  tangled 
and  trackless  wilderness,  schools  have  been 
established  miles  from  any  road.  But  the 
Island  of  Mindanao  is  a  huge  place.  There 
are  still  tribes  in  the  interior  who  value 
salt  more  highly  than  gold  and  know  noth- 
ing of  the  world  outside. 

BANDIT  PROBLEM  ILLUSTRATED 

In  the  Pidatan  country  of  Mindanao, 
away  up  on  the  backbone  of  the  island, 
where  mountain  peaks  and  deep  valleys 
alternate  in  a  terrible  jungle  of  wilderness, 
there  lives  a  Moro  of  the  name  of  Ampuan 
Agaus.    I  once  met  Ampuan  Agaus  on  the 


field  of  battle.  His  chief  aid,  Radjamuda 
Randi,  shot  me,  and  I  was  J  aid  up  for  re- 
pairs for  nearly  a  year;  so  I  have  a  personal 
interest  in  Ampuan  Agaus.  In  former 
times  Ampuan  lived  in  prosperity  if  not 
peace  in  the  Taraka  Valley  near  the  shore 
of  Lake  Lanao.  He  was  a  power  among 
the  Moros.  But  one  day,  during  a  lull  in 
the  fighting  between  the  Americans  and  the 
Moros,  he  was  captured.  This  was  in  the 
early  days  of  American  rule.  Ampuan 
waited  his  chance  and,  with  two  com- 
panions, made  an  attempt  to  escape.  The 
two  were  killed,  but  Ampuan  Agaus  was 
successful.  He  went  to  Pidatan.  By  one 
means  or  another  he  secured  a  few  rifles. 
A  year  or  so  after  that  Sergeant  Carabao 
of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  deserted 
from  his  company,  taking  with  him  all  the 
rifles  he  could  carry.  He  joined  Ampuan 
Agaus  in  the  wild  forests  of  Pidatan. 
Alemada,  another  chief  from  the  country 
south  of  Pidatan,  got  some  guns  and  am- 
munition. They  all  joined  forces.  Later 
Sergeant  Dimasanka  of  the  constabulary, 
and  five  others,  deserted,  taking  their 
arms. 

They  joined  forces  with  the  rapidly 
growing  band.  Amai  Makarimbung,  from 
near  Parang-Parang  on  the  south  coast,  got 
a  few  followers  together,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  renegade  Tagalog,  a  deserter  from  the 
Spanish  Guardia  Civil,  raided  the  village 
of  Parang-Parang,  killed  a  few  men,  burned 
a  few  houses,  and  stole  a  few  guns  and  a 
woman.  They  joined  Alemada  and  Ampuan 
Agaus. 

No  one  knows  whence  came  the  arms  and 
ammunition  that  these  outlaws  had,  but 
they  had  them  in  great  abundance.  From 
their  headquarters  in  Pidatan  they  sent 
raiding  parties  to  the  lowlands  and  carried 
off  animals,  killed  the  inhabitants,  burned 
houses  and  generally  conducted  a  small- 
sized  reign  of  terror.  The  task  of  stamping 
out  these  bandits  was  lon^;  and  difficult, 
but  in  the  course  of  years,  by  dint  of  puni- 
tive expeditions  and  peace  propaganda,  the 
followers  dwindled  and  surrendered  until 
there  were  left  only  the  two  leaders,  Ale- 
mada and  Ampuan  Agaus.  Ultimately 
they,  too,  settled  down  to  live  peaceable 
lives. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  chat  the  Amer- 
ican arms  have  had  to  handle  for  the  last 
twenty  years.     It  is  the  thing  that  Spain 
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was  powerless  against  for  decades  before. 
Take  the  American  Government  away  from 
the  islands  and  the  old  state  of  affairs 
would  inevitably  return.  By  no  means  all 
the  Christian  peoples  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  a  governmental  way,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  even  a  small  percentage 
of  the  people  of  the  wild  tribes  are  able  to 


govern  themselves  when  scarcely  any  of 
them  can  understand  the  simplest  principles 
of  peaceful  government.  Before  leaving 
them  to  solve  their  own  problems  let  us 
get  them  educated  to  a  point  where  they 
can  at  least  have  something  to  say  in  an 
intelligible  language  with  the  others  who 
are  trying  to  rule  the  country. 


WOMAN'S   NEW   POSITION    IN   INDUSTRY 


HAS  the  war  permanently  enlarged  the 
orbit  of  woman's  industrial  power  in 
the  United  States?  Has  she  gained  a  per- 
manent position  in  those  branches  of  in- 
dustry from  which  she  was  virtually  ex- 
cluded before  the  war?  These  questions 
are  answered  by  an  official  publication  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  title, 
"Woman's  New  Position  in  American  In- 
dustry." The  facts  it  presents  have  a  very 
real  interest  for  any  student  of  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  United  States. 
The  report  shows  that,  barring  negligible 
exceptions,  women  not  only  "  made  good  " 
during  the  war  in  occupations  formerly 
supposed  to  belong  only  to  men,  but  also, 
that  they  are  continuing  to  fill  such  po- 
sitions satisfactorily. 

The  main  industries  employing  women 
before  the  war  were  five — textile,  personal 
apparel,  food  products,  tobacco  manu- 
facture, hand  and  foot  wear.  In  mechan- 
ical lines  women  were  generally  debarred 
from  positions  requiring  skilled  labor, 
from  "  key "  occupations,  the  operation  of 
"  master  "  machines,  &c.  "  Organized  la- 
bor policies,  although  not  always  officially, 
discouraged  apprentice  work  for  women  in 
the  skilled  occupations."  When  women 
were  employed  in  mechanical  industries  at 
all  they  had  been  relegated  to  minor 
processes  of  manufacture.  After  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  the  essential 
factories  were  overwhelmed  with  work; 
many  were  without  adequate  labor.  Then 
the  women  stepped  forward  to  do  their 
bit. 

Of  562  plants  questioned,  more  than  77 
per  cent,  reported  satisfactory  results  from 
the  experiment  in  employing  feminine  labor 
as  a  war  measure.  If  only  temporarily, 
woman  had  at  last  stormed  her  way  into 


the  domain  of  skilled  labor,  into  the  crafts 
formerly  monopolized  by  men.  Special 
training,  of  course,  was  required.  Adjust- 
ments had  to  be  made.  Women  workers 
were  found  particularly  efficient  in  han- 
dling small  machines  requiring  little  or  no 
physical  strength  but  a  considerable  degree 
of  skill.  To  handle  the  material  for  large 
machines,  lifting  devices  were  added.  The 
women  failed  only  when  such  devices  were 
not  furnished.  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  a 
limit  of  fifteen  pounds  was  set  by  law  to 
the  weight  which  they  should  be  expected 
to  lift  with  their  own  strength;  in  New 
York  of  twenty-five  pounds;  in  Massachu- 
setts of  forty  pounds. 

The  permanent  results  of  all  this  femi- 
nine activity  are  summed  up  by  the  Labor 
Department's  report  in  these  words: 

The  success  attending  the  emergency  em- 
ployment of  women  in  occupations  requiring 
a  high  c'egree  of  skill  and  the  expansion  of 
commercial  trade  has  resulted  in  the  reten- 
tion of  women  in  most  of  these  crafts  and 
industries  since  the  war,  and  bids  fair  to 
encourage  a  larger  us"e  of  woman  labor  in 
the    future. 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  the  re- 
ports of  over  1,000  firms  employing  female 
labor  show  that,  nine  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  nearly  45  per  cent, 
of  the  female  labor  had  been  retained.  The 
largest  reduction  for  both  sexes  took  place, 
naturally,  in  industries  that  had  been  man- 
ufacturing explosives  and  other  war  ma- 
terials. Many  of  the  female  employes, 
moreover,  had  been  of  the  class  of  married 
women  working  on  part  time.  Even  allow- 
ing for  this,  of  74,873  women  workers  em- 
ployed in  November,  1918,  some  32,383  were 
still  being  employed  in  August,  1919,  and 
all  the  evidence  points  to  the  continuance  of 
women  in  their  new  positions. 


AMERICAN  POWERS  IN  PANAMA 


By  Elbridge  Colby 

Formerly     Assistant     Department     Intelligence     Officer, 
Panama    Canal   Department,    U.    S.    Army 


A  rapid  survey  of  what  the  United  States  troops  in  Panama  have  done  to  make  life  and 
property  safe  for  the  people,  and  what  American  experts  have  found  out  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  Isthmian  Republic — Reforms  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui 


IN  the  Canal  Zone  the  United  States  con- 
trols and  administers  a  strip  of  land 
which  almost  equally  divides  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  The  republic  itself  has  no 
army  and  no  navy,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  Americans  for  protection  in  case  of 
war,  but  the  republic  does  maintain  its  own 
police  force  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  and  in  the 
interior  provinces.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  authorities,  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  efficient  Canal  Zone  police, 
is  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  Canal  Zone  itself. 

In  practice,  however,  the  Americans  exert 
a  much  wider  authority.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hay-Varilla  Treaty,  the 
United  States  can  purchase  from  indiYi- 
duals  and  assume  control  over  any  lands 
^either  inside  or  outside  of  the  zone  which 


may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance  or  protection 
of  the  canal.  Recently  our  officials  have 
taken  over  reservations  for  wireless  sta- 
tions two  and  three  hundred  miles  up  and 
down  the  coast  in  both  directions.  They 
have  acquired  lands  in  strategic  positions 
on  both  sides  of  the  zone,  buying  out  and 
moving  the  settlers. 

Likewise,  in  the  interests  of  law  and 
order,  Americans  have  frequently  taken 
over  for  short  periods  the  police  duties  in 
remote  provincial  towns.  Elections  in  South 
and  Central  American  countries  are  very 
apt  to  be  seized  upon  by  aspiring  politicians 
as  pretexts  for  revolutions.  To  secure  fair 
campaigning  and  balloting,  detachments  of 
United  States  marines  have  been  landed, 
employes  of  the  Panama  Canal  have  been 
armed  and  sent  out  and  officers  and  enlist- 
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ed  men  of  the  army  have  been  detailed  to 
supervise  the  elections  and  prevent  violence 
and  "compulsion.  These  people  have  gone 
to  Porto  Bello,  to  Santiago,  Sona,  Bocas  del 
Torro,  and  to  David,  towns  all  so  far  dis- 
tant from  the  zone  as  to  require  elaborate 
(expeditions,  with  complicated  problems  of 
transportation  and  supply. 

OUR  TROOPS  IN  CHIRIQUI 

A  large  detachment  of  infantry  sent  to 
David,  in  Chiriqui  Province,  350  miles  from 
Panama,  to  supervise  the  elections  in  July, 
1918,  has  been  kept  up  there  long  after  the 
initial  reason  for  its  presence  has  ceased 
to  exist.  General  R.  M.  Blatchford,  then 
commanding  the  Panama  Canal  Depart- 
ment, and  William  Jennings  Price,  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Panama,  had  the  troops 
stay  to  protect  American  property  and  the 
property  of  Europeans.  Cattle  stealing  was 
prevalent  in  the  province,  murders  were 
frequent,  and  the  local  police  seemed  not 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  or  to 
secure  convictions  in  court  after  they  had 
made  arrests.  So  the  troops  remained  and 
interfered  in  local  matters  of  policing  and 
justice  to  such  an  extent  that  soon  the 
people  of  the  province  began  to  look  to 
them  in  these  matters  instead  of  to  their 
own  officials.  They  remained  much  longer 
than  had  ever  been  intended — at  the  earn- 
est request  of  American  ranch  owners. 
Their  presence  was  supported  by  many  of 
the  natives,  but  was  the  cause  of  bitter  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  local  politicians. 

As  a  result  of  their  presence  and  of  de- 
termined efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Pana- 
mans  to  remove  the  necessity  for  their 
presence,  conditions  in  Chiriqui  Province 
have  been  gradually  improving.  An  Italian 
merchant  in  Colon  and  a  landowner  in 
Chiriqui  stated  recently  that  before  the 
American  troops  came  there  was  no  justice 
in  Chiriqui.  Murders  had  been  committed 
and  no  action  had  been  taken.  Americans 
were  killed  and  their  properties  confiscated. 
In  five  months  after  the  troops  arrived  a 
hundred  cattle  thieves  were  arrested;  some 
of  the  ringleaders  were  captured  by  an 
American  sergeant,  who  was  recommended 
for  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his 
excellent  work.  What  is  more,  they  were 
sentenced,  and  persons  who  were  serving 
their  sentences  in  their  own  homes  or  on 
their  own  plantations  were  properly  brought 


to  justice.  The  local  papers  were  filled 
with  names  of  criminals  taken  into  custody; 
many  vigorous  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
local  laxity  in  judicial  affairs;  it  was  openly 
charged  that  justice  was  bought  and  sold; 
and  under  all  this  pressure  conditions 
gradually  improved. 

POLICE  REFORMS 

The  chief  reason  given  for  this  interfer- 
ence by  American  troops  in  internal  Pana- 
man  affairs  was  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Panaman  police.  The  police  had  been 
badly  paid,  and  they  seldom  received  the 
full  pay  due  them.  Payment  was  made  by 
warrants  on  the  National  Government,  and 
the  lack  of  a  good  banking  system  forced 
them  to  have  these  discounted  by  local  mer- 
chants who  happened  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  Government.  That  is  all  changed 
now,  however.  An  American,  A.  R.  Lamb, 
became  Inspector  General  of  the  Panaman 
National  Police  and  promptly  instituted 
reforms.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  discounting 
and  embargoing  of  police  salaries;  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  force  he  put 
into  operation  a  plan  by  which,  in  provinces 
with  scattered  populations,  there  should  be 
a  corps  of  mounted  police. 

An  ex-Major  in  the  American  Army  went 
over  the  situation  and  found  that  prisoners 
were  crowded  into  jails,  and  that  they  were 
delayed  over-long  in  obtaining  trials,  if 
they  were  not  eventually  released  without 
trial  altogether,  and  that  they  were  not 
made  to  work  while  serving  sentence.  In  a 
long  report  he  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
for  the  material  benefit  of  the  community 
and  for  the  physical  benefit  of  the  prisoners 
if  they  were  utilized  for  construction  of 
roads,  buildings  and  other  necessary  public 
works. 

STAMPING  OUT  CITY  VICES 

In  another  striking  way  the  American 
authorities  have  been  taking  a  hand  in 
Panaman  internal  affairs.  In  the  Spring 
of  1918  there  were  committed  in  Panama 
City  two  widely  advertised  crimes.  An 
American  soldier  got  into  trouble  with  some 
natives  and  as  a  result  was  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  in  a  particularly  foul 
prison  situated  on  the  sea  wall  of  Panama 
City  where  the  tides  wash  the  floors  of 
some  of  the  dungeons.    A  Panaman  woman 
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of  the  red  light  district  murdered  an 
American  soldier  and  was  sentenced  to 
about  forty-nine  days  in  jail,  and  was  re- 
leased after  serving  only  five  of  them.  The 
Commanding  General  immediately  declared 


mans  and  entered  into  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  the  officials  of  the  republic. 
The  new  General  still  maintains  the  provost 
guards,  but  they  concern  themselves  chiefly 
with    keeping    American    soldiers    out    of 
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a  boycott  on  the  republic,  keeping  all  Amer- 
ican army  and  navy  men  away  from  the 
two  cities,  where  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  spend  their  monthly  pay.  He  put  strong 
provost  guards  in  both  towns,  issued  strin- 
gent orders  forbidding  certain  people  to 
enter  the  Canal  Zone,  and  patrolled  the 
streets  of  Panama  and  Colon  with  men  in 
uniform  and  with  plain  clothes  men.  He 
demanded  certain  laws  of  the  Panaman 
Assembly;  he  issued  stringent  orders;  he 
assailed  the  vice  in  the  republic  and  called 
the  two  cities  modern  replicas  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Relations  were  very 
strained  for  a  long  time,  but  General  Blatch- 
ford  kept  on  with  his  demands  and  com- 
piled the  Panamans  to  accede  to  his  wishes. 

PROCESS  OF  RECONCILIATION 

In  July,  1919,  he  was  succeeded  by  Major 
Gen.  Chase  W.  Kennedy,  who  lifted  the  re- 
strictions,   made    friends    with    the    Pana- 


trouble.  He  maintained  for  a  time  the  de- 
tachment in  David,  Chiriqui  Province,  but 
the  soldiers  ceased  to  interfere  in  purely 
local  affairs  and  acted  more  in  a  diplomatic 
Way,  almost  as  a  legation  guard  would,  for 
the  protection  of  American  interests. 

Conditions  have  improved  generally 
throughout  the  republic.  Official  figures 
show  that  though  the  percentage  of  con- 
victions in  criminal  courts  increased  only 
from  43  per  cent,  for  July-December,  1917, 
to  47  per  cent,  for  January-June,  1919,  the 
number  of  criminal  cases  had  been  reduced 
about  25  per  cent.  In  Chiriqui  Province, 
where  cattle  thieving  had  been  an  easy 
means  of  livelihood,  and  where  convictions 
were  few  and  far  between,  there  have  been 
no  cases  of  this  sort  since  the  beginning  of 
1920.  Whatever  the  legal  justification  for 
American  interference  in  internal  affairs, 
this  interference  has  had  a  good  effect  in 
reducing  crime,  in  securing  quick  justice, 
in  stimulating  the  Panaman  police  to  more 
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efficient  methods  and  in  generally  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  country. 

NO    AMERICAN    EXPLOITATION 

Tropical  countries  are  usually  unde- 
veloped economically,  and  their  immense  re- 
sources invite  exploitation  at  the  hands  of 
capital  from  the  temperate  climes.  But 
tropical  countries  are  frequently  unstable 
politically,  and  their  Governments  often  in- 
dulge in  unsound  finance;  hence  national 
debts  and  commercial  concessions  cause 
international  complications,  threats  of  war, 
actual  armed  demonstrations  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  protectorates. 

Panama  seems  to  be  a  striking  exception 
to  this  rule.  In  the  first  place,  that  repub- 
lic, since  its  establishment,  has  been  defi- 
nitely under  the  wing  of  one  world  power. 
At  the  very  inception  of  its  nationality  the 
United  States  undertook  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Panama.  In  the  second 
place,  American  penetration  followed  rather 
than  preceded  intervention,  and  the  United 
States  by  its  military  and  naval  forces  pre- 
vents disorder,  and  by  its  annual  stipend 
for  the  Canal  Zone  privileges  actually 
spends  money  in  Panama  rather  than  de- 
mands payments.  Thirdly — and  this  is  the 
distinguishing  point — American  interests 
are  mainly  connected  with  the  canal  and  not 
with  the  exploitation  and  development  of 
commercial  opportunity.  It  is  true  that  the 
Republic  of  Panama  does  owe  considerable 
sums  to  the  Farmers  Trust  Company  and  to 
the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,*  but  these  banks  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  diplomats  instead  of  going  in  ad- 
vance and  calling  the  diplomats  to  their 
support,  as  has  so  frequently  been  the  case 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

CALLING  IN  AMERICAN  AID 

Panama,  then,  has  been  left  practically 
to  her  self-development,  and,  like  most 
tropical  countries,  has  done  but  little.  Some- 
thing has  been  done.  A  railway  was  built 
in  Chiriqui  by  the  Government.  Some  water 
transportation  was  provided.  The  United 
Fruit  Company  was  encouraged  to  develop 
the  port  of  Almirante.  Telegraph  lines  have 
been  extended.     But  enough  was  not  done, 


'To  be  paid  off  in  full  in  1925. 


and  the  Panamans,  realizing  the  fact,  called 
in  American  experts  for  advice. 

Major  A.  R.  Morell,  Department  Quarter- 
master of  the  United  States  Army  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  skilled  in  accurate  methods  of 
accounting  and  administration,  was,  upon 
his  release  from  the  service,  engaged  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  make  recommendations 
toward  more  efficient  management.  Mr* 
Addison  T.  Ruan,  the  Fiscal  Agent,  was 
given  wide  scope  in  revising  methods  in  the 
National  Treasury  and  in  putting  into  ef- 
fect a  suitable  budget  scheme,  with  appro- 
priate means  for  the  collection  of  taxes  and 
the  allotment  of  expenditures.  Major  Morell 
investigated  thoroughly  and  made  great 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of  slack- 
ness in  administration  and  inspection  of 
accounts. 

But  this  was  not  all.  A  commission  of 
American  financiers,  headed  by  Clarence  J, 
Owens,  was  invited  to  make  an  economic 
survey  and  to  suggest  means  for  the  or- 
ganization of  an  agricultural  bank  for  the 
republic.  This  mission  visited  many  of  the 
provinces  of  the  republic,  obtained  evidence 
from  officials  and  citizens,  from  prominent 
men  of  business  and  from  farmers,  and 
finally  submitted  a  report  and  suggestions 
which  promise  much  for  the  future  of  the 
country  if  carried  to  execution.  The  survey 
contemplates  a  rational  development  of 
Panama  by  Panamans,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Government  of  the  republic.  The  most 
significant  features  of  this  report  are  sum- 
marized in  the  remaining  paragraphs  of 
this  article. 

FARM  LOAN  ACT 

There  is  dire  need  of  a  financial  system 
to  serve  the  interests  of  agriculture.  There 
are  three  banks  in  the  City  of  Panama,  viz.,. 
the  International  Banking  Corporation,  af- 
filiated with  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York;  the  American  Foreign  Banking  Cor- 
poration, affiliated  with  the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  Panama  Bank- 
ing Company.  All  these  banks  also  have 
branches  in  Colon.  They  operate  almost  ex- 
clusively for  commercial  purposes,  and 
are  not  under  governmental  supervision? 
there  is  no  other  bank  in  the  republicr 
either  governmental  or  private.  Interest  iw 
charged  at  a  minimum  of  9  per  cent,  and 
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up  to  12  per  cent.,  but  these  loans  are  made 
only  to  the  selected  few  who  have  un- 
questioned liquid  collateral  to  offer.  In 
each  province  definite  evidence  was  secured 
as  to  the  lack  of  money  for  agricultural 
operations,  and  the  commission  urged  that 
a  system  be  inaugurated  to  make  the  land 
a  basis  of  credit  for  long-time  mortgage 
loans  at  reasonable  rates,  on  the  amortiza- 
tion plan.  A  rural  credit  law  will  operate 
successfully  in  the  country,  provided  ade- 
quate reconstruction  plans  are  inaugu- 
rated. 

In  each  province  only  a  small  percentage 
of  those  claiming  the  soil  have  their  titles 
registered  and  in  their  possession.  Evidence 
has  been  secured  as  to  the  long  delays  in 
the  issuance  of  titles,  these  delays  running, 
in  many  instances,  to  seven  years,  and  in  a 
few  cases  even  longer.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably presumed  that  with  the  organization 
of  an  agricultural  bank  the  registration  of 
land  titles  will  be  hastened.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  loan  will  be  sufficient  in- 
centive for  men  to  register  their  property. 
The  mission  recommends  a  complete  and 
accurate  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  repub- 
lic and  the  adoption  of  the  Torrens  system 
of  registration  of  titles. 

DEVELOPING  TRANSPORTATION 

Of  practically  equal  importance  is  the 
need  of  a  system  that  will  provide  for  the 
distribution  or  marketing  of  the  products 
of  the  soil  to  economic  advantage.  The 
mission  recommends  extension  of  existing 
short  railway  lines  and  the  repair  of  roll- 
ing stock  and  roadbed  of  the  Chirlqui  line 
(with  the  present  condition  of  the  road 
regular  schedules  cannot  be  maintained). 
Canoes  and  launches  are  still  used  in  a 
small  way  on  the  many  rivers  and  for  the 
coastwise  traffic.  There  is  inadequate 
boat  service  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
seaboards,  and  the  development  of  the 
waterways  for  passenger  and  freight  traf- 
fic, connecting  with  up-river  ports,  should 
be  established.  The  mission  recommends 
the  purchase  of  at  least  four  of  the  wooden 
ships    that    the    United    States    Shipping 


Board  now  has  for   sale,   with   a  view  of 
placing  them  in  the  coastwise  service. 

The  most  vital  need  is  that  of  highways. 
There  is  not  a  single  modern  highway  in 
the  republic.  A  few  roads  have  been  built, 
extending  a  few  miles  back  from  the  small 
ports,  ;  but  these  have  not  been  kept  up. 
A  direct  and  immediate  plan  for  highway 
construction  must  be  undertaken;  the  prog- 
ress of  the  country'  will  be  handicapped 
until  such  work  is  undertaken.  The  mis- 
sion recommends  the  co-operation  of  the 
republic  on  the  military  highways  which 
the  United  States  plans  to  build. 

COURTS  AND  SCHOOLS 

There  is  a  positive  necessity  for  rapid 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  judicial  sys- 
tem should  be  so  reorganized  as  to  bring 
about  prompt  hearing  in  courts,  clear  and 
just  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  prompt 
decisions.  With  the  guarantee  of  life  and 
property  in  the  interior,  the  incentive  will 
be  given  to  many  to  locate  on  the  soil. 

The  American  Commissioners  advise  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  for  scientific 
agricultural  education.  The  exigency  of  the 
hour,  they  say,  demands  that  not  only  gen- 
eral instruction  be  given  in  the  public 
schools  and  through  an  experimental  col- 
lege, but  that  an  extensive  service  be  organ- 
ized to  take  to  the  people  in  their  homes 
and"  on  their  farms — even  in  the  remotest 
districts — practical  lessons  in  agriculture, 
education,  sanitation,  health  and  social  or- 
ganization, thus  building  up  the  community 
spirit  to  the  end  that  a  finer  rural  civiliza- 
tion may  be  established.  A  comprehensive 
system  of  assessment  and  taxation  should 
be  provided  for  lands.  Urban  real  estate 
should  carry  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than 
agricultural  lands. 

This  report  was  made  up  by  Clarence  J. 
Owens,  in  collaboration  with  Boris  A.  S. 
Aronow,  statistican  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board;  Thomas  R.  Preston,  President 
of  the  Hamilton  National  Bank  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.;  Robert  M.  Estes,  statistical 
expert  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
Emilio  M.  Amores  and  Charles  H.  Baker 
of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


THE  ANTI-JAPANESE  ISSUE 
IN  CALIFORNIA     f^m, 

By,  E.  Guy  Talbott* 

A  study  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California,  the 
growing  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  the  possible  solution  of  a  troublesome  question 


THERE  are  three  phases  of  the  Japanese 
problem  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  is  the  question  of  citizenship, 
which  is  both  a  State  and  a  national  prob- 
lem. The  second  is  the  question  of  immi- 
gration, which  is  almost  wholly  a  Pacific 
Coast  problem;  and  the  third  is  the  land 
issue,  common  to  all  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  but  especially  pressing  in  California. 
The  question  of  Japanese  citizenship  is 
coming  to  the  fore  as  a  new  source  of  in- 
ternational trouble.  Japanese  born  in  this 
country  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  that  fact.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  for  adult  Japanese  to  become 
naturalized,  and  they  are  thus  deprived  of 
citizenship,  with  its  consequent  rights  and 
privileges.  Reputable  authorities  en  Japa- 
nese law  and  custom  declare  that  American- 
born  children  of  Japanese  parents  have  dual 
citizenship.  The  statement  is  based  on  a 
section  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  says:  "A 
child  is  a  Japanese  if  his  or  her  father  is 
a  Japanese  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  birth." 
The  report  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Control  says: 

Every  Japanese,  wherever  born,  is  a  citi- 
zen of  Japan,  unless  expatriated.  Every 
Japanese  in  the  United  States,  whether 
American  born  or  not,  is  a  citizen  of 
Japan,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  military 
duty  to  Japan  from  17  until  40  years  of 
age,  unless  expatriated.  Every  American- 
born  Japanese  holds  dual  citizenship :  first, 
allegiance  to  Japan,  with  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  and,  second,  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  America.  *  *  *  Once  a  Japanese, 
always  a  Japanese,  unless  each  individual 
Japanese    renounces    allegiance    in    the   man- 

*The  Rev.  E.  Guy  Talbott,  author  of  this 
article,  has  lived  in  California  for  sixteen  years, 
and  has  been  a  close  student  of  the  Japanese 
question  throughout  that  period.  For  several 
years  he  was  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Church  Federation,  and  later  Pa- 
cific Coast  Secretary  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement.  Most  of  the  statistics  in  the  present 
article  are  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Control.— Editor. 


ner  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Code  of  Japan, 
and  his  renunciation  is  accepted  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Martin,  lecturer  on 
international  law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, confirms  the  above  as  follows: 
Japan  will  relinquish  her  jurisdiction  over 
foreign-born  Japanese,   not  through   the  vol- 
untary    act     of     the     individual,     but     only 
through    the    permission    of    the    home    Gov- 
ernment.    In  this  way  the  home  Government 
has    a    rigid    military    hold    on    its    foreign- 
born  citizens. 

QUESTION  OF  NATURALIZATION 

More  than  25,000  Japanese  children  have 
been  bom  in  California,  are  thus  American 
citizens,  and  will  some  day  be  American 
voters.  It  is  this  fact  which  causes  the 
California  people  to  look  with  disfavor  on 
the  rapid  increase  ,of  Japanese  births  and 
to  seek  to  curtail  the  growth  of  Japanese 
population.  The  Japanese  are  colonists, 
living  in  segregated  communities.  If  citi- 
zenship were  granted  adult  Japanese,  they 
would  even  now  control  some  local  com- 
munities. The  Japanese  themselves  ear- 
nestly desire  to  have  the  franchise.  They 
desire  it  because  they  wish  to  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizens. 
They  desire  it  because  race  discrimination 
is  odious  to  them;  they  are  a  proud  people. 
They  are  using  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  mold  a  favorable  public  opinion, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  (.he 
franchise. 

Kawakami,  the  Japanese  official  spokes- 
man in  the  United  States,  says: 

To  the  Japanese  the  question  of  naturaliza- 
tion is  more  vital  and  of  greater  significance 
than  most  other  questions  that  affect  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  Japa- 
nese question  of  today.  If  this  one  question 
shall  be  solved  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the    Japanese,     such    anti-Japanese    bills    as 
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have  been  introduced  time  and  again  in  the 
Legislature  of  California  will  never  again 
be  put  forward. 

There  are  two  citizenship  proposals  be- 
fore Congress.  One  of  these  would  deny 
the  right  of  franchise  to  any  child,  either 
of  whose  parents  is  "  ineligible  to  citizen- 
ship." This  would  make  it  impossible  for 
Japanese  children  to  become  citizens.  The 
other  proposal  was  embodied  in  a  very  com- 
prehensive bill  of  immigration  reform,  in- 
troduced by  the  National  Committee  on 
Constructive  Immigration  Legislation,  of 
which  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gul.ick,  for  twenty-five 
years  a  missionary  in  Japan,  is  the  Secre- 
tary. This  plan  would  give  citizenship  to 
all  who  qualify,  and  would  repeal  the 
naturalization  laws,  making  it  possible 
for  Japanese  and  Chinese  to  become  citi- 
zens. 

PROPOSED  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Constructive  Immigration  Legis- 
lation advocates  sweeping  measures  of  re- 
form. It  provides  for  an  Immigration  Com- 
mission, for  the  repeal  of  discriminatory 
acts  and  acts  in  contravention  of  United 
States  treaties,  and  for  "  limiting  future 
immigration  through  annual  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  report  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  as  to  the  '  maxi- 
mum number  of  aliens  of  each  nationality ' 
or  '  percentage  of  each  ethnic  group  '  on  the 
basis  of:  (1)  Record  of  previous  assimila- 
tion of  their  immigrants  into  our  citizen- 
ship; (2)  needs  of  our  labor  market,  includ- 
ing domestic  servants." 

The  proponents  of  this  plan  contend  that 
the  maximum  number  of  Japanese  immi- 
grants will  be  much  less  than  under  the 
present  "  Gentlemen's  Agreement "  and 
"  Picture-Bride "  plan  inaugurated  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  Dr.  Gulick  has  put 
the  number  of  Japanese  who  would  be  ad- 
mitted annually  as  low  as  1,200.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  plan,  by  elaborate  tables, 
argtie  that  it  would  materially  increase  the 
Japanese  population,  until  in  three  genera- 
tions there  would  be  more  than  6,000,000 
Japanese  immigrants  in  the  United  States. 
This  estimate  is  on  the  supposition  that  5 
per  cent,  would  be  admitted  annually.  Dr. 
Gulick's  proposal  is  that  a  small  percent- 
age (the  exact  amount  to  be  determined) 
be  admitted  only  of  those  who  have  become 


Americanized  and  have  qualified  for  citizen- 
ship, under  the  provision  of  his  bill. 

The  "Gentlemen's  Agreement "  became 
operative  in  1909.  The  following  table 
shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  Japa- 
nese immigrants  at  that  period  and  in  the 
more  recent  years  of  1917  and  1918  con- 
tinued in  the  United  States. 

JAPANESE      IMMIGRATION      AND      EMI- 
GRATION  SINCE   1908 

Arrivals.  Departures. 

1908     9,544  4,796 

1909     2,432  5,004 

1917     9,150  6,581 

1918     11,143  7.191 

INCREASE  IN  TWO  YEARS 

Of  the  total  Japanese  population  in  Cali- 
fornia about  75  per  cent,  are  classed  as  la- 
borers, the  great  majority  being  in  agricul- 
ture. According  to  the  Jaupanese  Associa- 
tion of  America,  there  were  68,982  Japa- 
nese in  California  in  1918.  Of  this  number 
38,008  were  on  farms. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   JAPANESE    IN 
CALIFORNIA  IN  1918 

Men     41,842 

Women    12,232 

Boys    7,877 

Girls    7,031 

Total    68,982 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, the  Japanese  Association  of  America 
made  another  census  of  Japanese  in  1920. 
It  discovered  in  March,  1920,  a  total  of  83,- 
628  Japanese  in  California,  including  in  this 
number  about  5,000 -children  temporarily  in 
Japan  for  educational  purposes.  At  the 
same  time  the  Board  of  Control  made  an 
independent  census  of  Japanese,  and  dis- 
covered 87,279.  This  is  an  increase  for  the 
two-year  period  of  18,287,  or  26.5  per  cent. 
It  is  this  rapid  increase  of  Japanese  and 
the  increase  in  their  control  of  land  that  so 
alarm  the  people  of  California.  The  Board 
of  Control  states  that  there  are  good  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  large  numbers  of  Japa- 
nese have  been  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  across  the  Mexican  border.  Of  course 
there  is  no  way  even  to  estimate  how  many 
have  been  thus  smuggled  in.  The  number  is 
rapidly  increasing  from  some  source. 

In  addition  to  immigration  the  Japanese 
population  of  California  is  being  rapidly 
increased  each  year  by  births.  The  total 
Japanese  population  in  California  in  1910 
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was  41,356.  This  number  increased  111  per 
cent.,  or  45,923,  for  the  decade.  During  the 
decade  the  total  number  of  Japanese  births 
was  28,037,  or  61.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  in- 
crease for  the  decade.  The  following  table 
shows  the  relative  increases  in  population 
for  different  racial  groups: 

POPULATION    INCREASES,    1910   TO    1919 

P.  C. 

Whites    22.4 

Negroes    45.7 

Japanese  - 111.0 

Indians    5.1 

Chinese    , *8.2 

•Decrease. 

INCREASE  IN  PERCENTAGE  OF 
MINORS,  1910  TO  1919 

P.  C. 

Total    population , . .     20.3 

Whites    18.5 

Chinese     17.6 

Indians    22.2 

Negroes    36.1 

Japanese    252.0 

HIGH  BIRTH  RATE 

In  1910  one  birth  in  every  forty-four  in 
California  was  Japanese;  in  1919  the  ratio 
had  increased  to  one  Japanese  for  each 
thirteen  births.  In  the  rural  parts  of  Sac- 
ramento County  in  1919  the  Japanese  births 
were  49.7  per  cent,  of  all  births.  In  Los 
Angeles  City  and  County  in  1917  the  Japa- 
nese births  were  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  births.  In  1909  the  Japanese 
births  were  2.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  births 
in  the  State;  in  1917  they  were  7.8  per  cent. 
The  number  of  Japanese  births  increased 
from  455  in  1908  to  4,108  in  1917.  These 
facts  lead  the  State  Board  of  Control  to 
say  that  "the  fecundity, of  the  Japanese  is 
nearly  three  times  that  of  the  whites." 

There  are  45,457  Japanese  men  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  15,211  married  Japanese  women. 
In  1919  there  were  4,378  Japanese  babies 
born  to  these  women,  or  28.8  per  cent.  In 
1910  the  percentage  of  white  births  to  white 
married  women  was  9.9.  Much  has  been 
said  about  Japanese  "  picture  brides  "  ;  that 
is,  brides  chosen  by  means  of  photographs, 
and  brought  to  this  country  to  be  married. 
From  July  1,  1911,  to  Feb.  29,  1920,  there 
were  admitted  to  the  United  States  5,749  of 
these  fair  Nipponese.  During  the  calendar 
year  1918  there  arrived  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  524  picture  brides.  Of  this  num- 
ber 182,  or  34.8  pel*  cent.,  became  mothers 
up  to  Feb.  29,  1920. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the 
bringing  in  of  picture  brides  was  a  viola- 


tion of  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  since 
most  of  these  "  brides  "  immediately  became 
farm  laborers.  They  were  evidently  not 
brought  over  simply  for  breeding  purposes. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  work  in 
the  fields  beside  their  men.  The  opposition 
to  picture  brides  caused  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  announce  that  no  more  passports 
would  be  issued  for  them  after  February, 
1920. 

IMMIGRATION  COMPARISONS 

The  net  increase  of  Japanese  in  Califor- 
nia by  immigration  from  1910  to  1919  was 
25,592,  while  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  the  Japanese  population  decreased 
by  emigration  10,873.  The  following  table 
illustrates  how  Japanese  immigration  is  es- 
pecially a  California  problem: 

JAPANESE   IMMIGRATION  AND 
EMIGRATION 

All 
Call-         Other 
fornia.       States.       Total. 
Total      Japanese 
population      April 

15,   1910 41,356         30,801         72,157 

•Arrivals    April    15, 
1910-Dec.    31,    1919  32,702  45,681  78,383 

Total    74,058         76,482       150,540 

tDepartures       for 
same  period 7,110         56,554         63,664 

Total     Dec.     31, 

1919    66,984  19,928         86,876 

•Immigrants  only.    fEmigrants  only. 

In  1919  the  California  Legislature,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  W.  D.  Stephens,  or- 
dered the  State  Board  of  Control  to  make  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  Japanese  sit- 
uation in  California.  This  was  to  form  the 
basis  for  any  necessary  anti- Japanese  legis- 
lation. The  report  of  the  Board  of  Control 
was  printed  June  19,  1920.  The  Governor  at 
once  addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Colby,  urging  the  passage  of  a  rigid  Japa- 
nese exclusion  act  by  Congress.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  California  toward 
Japanese  immigration  is  well  set  forth  in 
the  following  quotations  from  the  letter  of 
Governor  Stephens: 

California  harbors  no  animosity  against  the 
Japanese  people  or  their  nation.  California, 
however,  does  not  wish  the  Japanese  people 
to  settle  within  her  borders  and  develop  a 
Japanese  population  within  her  midst.  Cali- 
fornia views  with  alarm  the  rapid  growth  of 
these  people  within  the  last  decade  in  popu- 
lation as  well  as  in  land  control,  and  fore- 
sees in  the  not  distant  future  the  gravest 
menace    of    serious    conflict    if   this    develop- 
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ment    is     not    immediately    and    effectively 
checked. 

I  trust  that  I  have  clearly  presented  the 
California  point  of  view,  and  that  in  any 
correspondence  or  negotiations  with  Japan 
which  may  ensue  as  the  result  of  the  ac- 
companying report,  or  any  action  which  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  may  take 
thereon,  you  will  understand  that  it  is  based 
entirely  on  the  principle  of  race  self-preser- 
vation and  the  ethnological  impossibility  of 
successfully  assimilating  this  constantly  in- 
creasing flow  of  Oriental  blood. 

Governor  Stephens  is  neither  an  alarmist 
nor  a  "  jingo  "  politician.  For  months  he 
was  importuned  by  the  rabid  anti-Japanese 
exclusionists  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  deal  with  the  Japanese  ques- 
tion. This  he  consistently  refused  to  do. 
When  he  had  before  him  the  carefully  pre- 
pared report  of  the  State  Board  of  Control 
he  acted  in  harmony  with  the  facts  as  re- 
ported. His  letter  fairly  represents  the 
attitude  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  California. 

JAPANESE  LAND  CONTROL 

The  very  heart  of  the  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia is  the  Japanese  control  of  land.  In 
spite  of  the  alien  land  law  enacted  by  the 
California  Legislature  in  1913 — over  the 
protest  of  the  United  States  Government — 
Japanese  land  holdings  have  increased  412.9 
per  cent,  in  the  last  decade  and  the  value  of 
crops  grown  by  Japanese  has  increased  976.8 
per  cent.  In  1918  the  Japanese  Association 
reported  that  Japanese  in  California  owned 
527  farms  with  29,105  acres,  and  held  under 
lease  5,936  farms  with  336,721  acres,  making 
a  total  controlled  by  Japanese  of  6,433 
farms  with  365,826  acres.  In  addition, 
about  13,000  acres  were  cultivated  by 
Japanese-controlled  corporations. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Control 
reports  that  the  Japanese  in  1920  owned 
74,769  acres  and  leased  383,287  acres.  Since 
1913  the  Japanese  cannot  hold  title  to  land. 
The  law,  however,  has  been  evaded  in 
several  ways,  so  that  land  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Japanese  has  very  materially  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  years,  particularly 
since  1918,  as  the  figures  just  quoted  prove. 
The  total  acreage  controlled  by  Japanese 
in  1920,  totaling  458,056,  seems  very  small 
when  compared  with  the  total  acreage  of 
the  State  of  California,  99,617,280  acres;  or 
even  when  compared  with  the  total  farm 
lands,  27,931,444  acres;  or  even  when  com- 


pared with  the  total  of  improved  farm  lands, 
11,389,894  acres.  The  true  basis  of  compari- 
son, however,  is  with  California's  irrigated 
farm  lands,  since  practically  all  land  con- 
trolled by  Japanese  is  irrigated  land.  Out 
of  a  total  of  3,893,500  acres  of  irrigated 
lands  in  the  State,  the  Japanese  control 
458,056  acres,  or  11.8  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  San  Joaquin  County  there  are  130,000 
acres  of  irrigated  lands;  the  Japanese  con- 
trol 69,680  acres.  Colusa  County,  with 
70,000  irrigated  acres,  has  22,435  acres 
under  Japanese  control.  Placer  County  has 
19,000  acres  under  irrigation,  with  Japa-* 
nese  controlling  15,248  acres.  Sacramento 
County,  with  80,000  irrigated  acres,  has  47,- 
646  under  the  control  of  Japanese.  It  is  in 
these  counties  that  the  agitation  against 
Japanese  land  control  is  strongest. 

The  Japanese  practically  control  the  small 
fruit  and  vegetable  industries  in  California. 
They  control  both  the  acreage  and  the  labor 
in  these  industries.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  Japanese  have 
gained  control  of  the  berry  and  vegetable 
business : 

CROPS  CONTROLLED  BY  JAPANESE,  1918 
(Japan    Agricultural    Association.) 

Acres  Con-  P.  C.  Con- 
Total  trolled  by  trolled  by 
Acres.  Japanese.  Japanese. 

Berries    6,500  5,968  91.8 

Celery  ' 4,000  3,568  89.2 

Asparagus   ...  12,000  9,927  82.7 

Seeds   20,000  15,847  79.2 

Onions  12,112  9,251  76.3 

Tomatoes   ....  16,000  10,616  66.3 

Cantaloupes..   15,000  9,581  03.8 

Sugar   Beets..  102,949  51,604  50.1 

In  addition  to  the  crops  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  table  the  Japanese  control  23.8 
per  Cent,  of  the  green  vegetable  acreage, 
20.8  per  cent,  of  potatoes,  16  per  cent,  of 
rice,  13  per  cent,  of  beans  and  10  per  cent, 
of  the  cotton  acreage.  From  75  to  95  per 
cent,  of  the  labor  in  the  industries  men- 
tion is  furnished  by  Japanese. 

JAPANESE   EVASIONS   OF  LAW 

The  intent  of  the  Alien  Land  law  of  1913 
was  to  prevent  aliens  who  are  ineligible  to 
citizenship  from  owning  land  in  California. 
They  were  permitted  to  lease  under  restric- 
tions for  a  period  of  three  years.  This  law, 
however,  does  not  prevent  American-born 
children  of  "  ineligible  "  alien  parents  from 
owning   land.      The    Japanese    have   taken 
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advantage  of  this  fact,  and  have  bought 
up  much  land  in  the  names  of  their  minor 
children,  who  are  American  citizens.  The 
Japanese  thus  acquire  title  to  land  just  as 
though  purchased  direct  by  them. 

Concerning  another  method  of  land  own- 
ership practiced  by  the  Japanese  the  State 
Board  of  Control  says: 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  alien  control 
of  land  without  the  limitations  imposed  by 
guardianship  or  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
veyance by  minor  children  the  Japanese  re- 
sorted to  the  formation  of  corporations.  The 
law  requires  that  a  majority  of  the  stock  be 
held  by  American  citizens.  To  overcome  this 
provision  51  per  cent,  of  stock  is  issued  to 
an  American  citizen,  usually  the  attorney  for 
the  corporation  or  some  employe  in  his  office, 
who  acts  as  trustee  for  the  real  owner  of  the 
stock,  who  may  be  an  ineligible  alien  or  a 
minor  child,  American-born,  of  alien  parents. 

THE  NEW  LAND  LAW 

To  make  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and, 
further,  to  restrict  the  control  of  land  by 
Japanese,  the  people  of  California  adopted 
an  initiative  measure  at  the  general  election 
in  November,  which  is  far  more  drastic 
than  the  Alien  Land  law  of  1913.  This  law 
was  fostered  by  the  California  Oriental  Ex- 
clusion League,  an  organization  growing 
out  of  a  farmers'  organization  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  where  the 
Japanese  dominate  many  communities.  This 
association  also  urges  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cancel  the  "  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment," and  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  denying  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  children  whose  parents  are  in- 
eligible to  citizenship. 

Concerning  the  legislative  proposals  of 
the  Oriental  Exclusion  League,  Dr.  Sidney 
L.  Gulick  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  real  gain  can  be 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  all  or  even  of  any 
part  of  the  league's  legislative  program.  It 
is  essentially  un-American,  reactionary,  un- 
just, dangerous  and  futile.    It  not  only  will 


solve  no  present  problems,  but  it  will,  on  the 
contrary,  render  their  solution  more  diffi- 
cult, and  at  the  same  time  it  creates  new 
dhes. 

Referring  to  the  proposal  to  prohibit  all 
leasing  of  land  to  Japanese,  Dr.  Gulick 
says: 

The  proposal  to  prohibit  all  leasing  of  land 
to  Asiatics  would  soon  force  on  the  market 
554,808  acres.  The  economic  loss  to  Amer- 
icans through  diminished  rentals  and  land 
values  and  through  rising  prices  for  garden 
products  is  a  minor  consideration  for  Cali- 
fornians  to  think  over.  The  proposal  if  en- 
acted would  force  Asiatic  farm  labor— some 
60,000  workers— into  the  ranks  of  day  labor- 
ers. Will  there  be  no  problem  in  connection 
with  60,000  homeless,  wandering,  indigent 
day  laborers,  who  feel  that  they  have  been 
outraged  by  race  prejudice,  cultivated  and 
fanned  into  action  by  untruthful  and  unscru- 
pulous political  leaders?  And  is  it  certain 
that  such  legislation  may  not  create  serious 
international  tension? 

It  is  true  that  "  unscrupulous  political 
leaders  "  have  fanned  the  an ti- Japanese  agi- 
tation into  a  flame.  There  is  grave  danger 
in  some  Californian  localities  that  there 
may  be  reproduced  for  the  Japanese  the 
brutal  scenes  of  mob  violence  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  life  and  property  that  marked 
the  anti-Chinese  demonstrations  a  few  dec- 
ades ago.  The  tension  is  growing  keener, 
and  the  feeling  is  rising  higher.  The  situa- 
tion is  more  serious  and  more  menacing  in 
its  possibilities  of  international  friction 
than  any  of  the  other  anti-Japanese  epi- 
sodes. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  from  every 
angle  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
urging  Federal  action  to  avert  serious 
trouble,  Governor  Stephens  said: 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  am  able  to 
state  that  the  people  of  California  have 
borne  this  situation  and  seen  its  developing 
menace  with  a  patience  and  self-restraint  be- 
yond all  praise.  California  is  proud  to  pro- 
claim to  the  nation  that,  despite  this  social 
situation,  her  .people  have  been  guilty  of  no 
excesses  and  no  indignities  upon  the  Japa- 
nese within  our  borders. 
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AUSTRALIA  has  a  greater  area  than 
the  United  States  (excluding  Alaska), 
yet  has  a  smaller  population  than 
New  York  City.  The  Commonwealth  needs 
population  badly,  but  future  immigrants 
must  be  of  the  right  kind,  and  they  must 
be  white.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
Australia's  inhabitants  reached  tne  five- 
million  mark.  Today  she  has  5,260,000,  ex- 
cluding non-European  races.  These  last 
total  37,789,  made  up  as  follows:  22,753 
Chinese  (one-fourth  British  born),  5,992 
Hindus  and  other  Indian  races  (4,983  Brit- 
ish born),  3,006  Japanese  (165  British 
born),  other  Asiatics  2,604,  Polynesians 
2,524  and  427  others.  In  addition,  there  are 
estimated  to  be  over  30,000  Australian 
aboriginals,  excluding  the  natives  of  Papua 
and  German  New  Guinea,  over  which  the 
Commonwealth  was  given  a  mandate  at 
Versailles. 

QUESTION  OF  ALIEN  LABOR 

In  some  parts  of  Australia  land  is  cheap 
and  productive.  The  coastal  districts — 
where  sugar-growing  prevails — are  the 
most  settled.  Wheat  is  grown  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  inland.  The  yield  for  1920, 
which  was  just  being  harvested  when  this 
article  was  written  in  December,  promised 
to  average  nearly  twenty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  with  patches  here  and  there 
ranging  from  forty  to  eighty  bushels  of 
the  golden  grain,  and  up  to  100  bushels  of 
oats  to  the  acre.  The  northern  portion  of 
Australia,  especially  the  "  back-country,"  is 
given  over  to  grazing.  Inland  the  hills  are 
rich  in  minerals.  North  Queensland,  espe- 
cially, abounds  in  copper  mountains,  some 
of  which,  however,  are  not  rich  enough  to 
work  under  present  conditions  and  lack  of 
transport. 

Labor  is  Australia's  problem.    At  present 


ex-service  men  are  coming  in  goodly  num- 
bers from  England,  under  an  assisted  pay- 
ment scheme  of  immigration,  especially  to 
West  Australia,  the  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth nearest  to  Europe. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  parts  of 
Australia  which  will  never  be  successfully 
developed,  except  by  colored  labor.  This 
argument  is  applied  to  the  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn; in  that  section,  and  further  north, 
sugar  is  most  largely  cultivated.  Some 
years  back  these  sugar  fields  were  worked 
by  indentured  Kanaka  labor  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  The  pay  was  so  small,  the 
mortality  so  high,  and  attendant  abuses  so 
rife,  despite  more  or  less  close  Govern- 
ment supervision,  that  the  people  of  Austra- 
lia rose  up  against  what  was  termed  the 
"  slave  trade."  Notice  was  given  to  plant- 
ers that  after  a  specified  time  the  "  White 
Australia  "  policy,  as  it  is  now  called,  would 
be  introduced  by  the  Government,  and  col- 
ored labor  would  be  abolished. 

This  pronouncement  brought  wails  of 
financial  anguish  from  sugar  planters,  mill 
proprietors  and  owners  of  "  blackbirding  " 
schooners,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  peo- 
ple were  determined  to  do  away  with  the 
evil,  and  they  did.  But  the  process  was 
rather  expensive.  To  enable  planters  and 
refiners  to  pay  a  living  wage,  they  were 
subsidized  by  a  bonus  of  £6  ($30)  a  ton 
on  all  sugar  produced.  That  system  has 
been  in  force  now  for  years,  and  has  found 
few  objectors,  for  not  many  politicians  have 
been  bold  enough  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  "  White  Australia  "  policy.  Yet  some 
of  its  restrictions  are  drastic.  As  an  in- 
stance, Section  4  of  the  Commonwealth 
Franchise  act  of  1902  provides  that: 

No    aboriginal    native    of    Australia,    Asia, 

Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  except 

New  Zealand,   shall  be  entitled  to  have  his 
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name  placed  on  the  electoral  roll,   unless  so 
entitled  under  Section  41  of  the  Constitution. 

THE   "WHITE   AUSTRALIA"   POLICY 

In  the  State  of  Queensland  Chinese  aliens 
are  not  allowed  to  employ  aboriginals  or 
half-castes,  while  a  Northern  Territory  ordi- 
nance (9  of  1918)  does  not  permit  any 
Asiatic  to  employ  an  Australian  aboriginal. 
In  Papua  a  recruiting  license  is  not  issued 
to  any  person  who  is  not  a  European,  i.e., 
a  white  man. 

The  Queensland  Land  act  of  1910  (Sec- 
tion 7)  prohibits  the  subleasing  of  any  land 
to  any  alien  who  fails  to  pass  a  dictation 
test.  In  the  Northern  Territory  an  Asiatic 
cannot  acquire  the  "  fee-simple "  of  land. 
In  South  Australia  Asiatics  are  disqualified 
from  being  lessees  of  irrigation  lands. 
Queensland's  Mining  act  of  1889  (Section 
15)  disqualifies  persons  "who,  by  lineage, 
belong  to  any  of  the  Asiatic,  African  or 
Polynesian  races,"  from  holding  a  business 
license,  mineral  lease  or  miner's  homestead 
lease,  or  from  being  the  mortgagee  of  a 
miner's  homestead  lease.  No  Asiatic  is  al- 
lowed in  the  Northern  Territory  (under 
Commonwealth  control)  to  take  out  a  right 
on  a  new  goldfield,  or  even  a  right  for 
working  on  a  new  goldfield,  unless  the  dis- 
coverer is  an  Asiatic;  nor  is  an  Asiatic  al- 
lowed to  have  any  interest  in  a  dredging 
lease. 

AGREEMENT  NOW  IN  FORCE 

Queensland,  being  nearest  the  East, 
formerly  received  more  Asiatics  than  any 
other  of  the  Australian  States.  The  im- 
migrants were  employed  mainly  in  the 
pearling  industry,  and  in  gold  and  tin  min- 
ing. They  and  their  descendants  still  work 
in  these  industries,  but  since  the  adoption 
of  the  "  White  Australia  "  policy  no  Japa- 
nese or  Chinese,  whatever  their  status,  are 
allowed  to  enter  Australia  with  a  view  to 
permanent  residence. 

Anti- Asiatic  legislation  began  by  pro- 
hibiting both  Chinese  and  Japanese  from 
working  on  railways,  in  licensed  factories 
for  making  butter,  or  on  sugar  plantations, 
unless  they  had  passed  a  dictation  test. 
This  dictation  test  was  one  of  the  pieces  of 
legislation  at  which  the  Japanese  took  most 
umbrage.  After  considerable  correspond- 
ence in   1904,   it  was   arranged  that  bona 


fide  Japanese  students,  merchants  or  tour- 
ist travelers  were  to  be  admitted  on  pro- 
duction of  passports  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Japan  for  twelve  months  only, 
which  period  might  be  prolonged  if  the 
officials  were  satisfied  that  the  bearer  of 
the  passport  was  genuinely  engaged  in  over- 
seas trade.  With  this  exception,  the  disa- 
bilities placed  in  the  way  of  Japanese  immi- 
gration to  Australia  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  phrase  "  complete  exclusion,"  as  the 
Japanese  Consul  General  puts  it  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  writer.  The  same  arrangement 
holds  good  for  Chinese,  except  that  visitors 
must  have  their  passports  vised  by  the 
British  Consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

CHINESE  VS.  JAPANESE 

Of  the  two  races,  the  Chinese  are  the 
less  objectionable.  Many  years  ago  the 
Chinese  were  unpopular  in  Australia;  to- 
day they  are  rather  liked,  mainly  on  account 
of  their  honesty  in  business  and  general 
guilelessness.  A  great  number  have  made 
sterling  citizens,  while  some  have  married 
white  women  with  happy  results,  their 
progeny  being  doctors,  lawyers  and  even 
members  of  Parliament. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Japanese.  It  may 
be  that  the  native  of  Japan  does  not  "  mix  " 
as  well  as  his  yellow  brother,  or  is  more 
boastful  and  aggressive;  at  any  rate,  he  is 
certainly  not  popular.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  section  of  the  press  and 
many  of  the  workers  are  continually  holding 
up  the  bogey  of  the  "  Japanese  peril."  Un- 
kind remarks  are  reprinted  in  Japanese 
papers,  with  more  or  less  caustic  comment, 
and  in  turn  bring  forth  a  rejoinder,  so  that 
bad  feeling  is  intensified. 

Nevertheless,  the  Australian  is  not  in- 
hospitable to  the  alien.  We  might,  indeed, 
feel  justified  in  claiming  that  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  "  colored  "  residents  we  show 
less  racial  prejudice  than  is  commonly 
shown  to  white  people  in  countries  domi- 
nated by  non-white  races — much  less  than 
is  shown  to  the  Englishman  in  India,  to  the 
Australian  in  Japan,  or  even  to  the  New 
Yorker,  when  he  wanders  around  Harlem 
Bridge  or  to  245th  Street,  by  the  colored 
people  thereabout.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Japanese  merchant  does  not  meet  with  such 
indignities  in  Australia  as  befall  him  in 
some  white  countries.  He.  is  not  usually 
treated  as  an  inferior  in  hotels  or  convey- 
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ances,  although  he  does  not  figure  much  in 
the  commercial  travelers'  clubs,  which  loom 
so  large  in  Australian  cities.  The  Japanese 
cadets  who  visit  these  ports  from  time  to 
time  in  training  ships  are  treated  kindly, 
even  though  many  Australians  are  of  opin- 
ion that  these  visits  are  not  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

EFFECTS  OF   THE   "WHITE 
AUSTRALIA  "  POLICY 

Australians  may  thus  hold  that  in  their 
relations  toward  people  of  darker  races 
they  are  more  fortunately  circumstanced 
than  the  citizens  of  certain  other  countries. 
The  cause  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  White  Australia  "  policy,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  twenty  years,  and  has 
softened  rather  than  embittered  any  racial 
prejudice  against  "  colored  "  people.  The 
entry  of  large  numbers  of  Asiatic  laborers, 
which  the  "  White  Australia "  policy  has 
prevented,  would  have  seriously  disturbed 
the  labor  market,  lowered  the  standard  of 
living^  and  led  to  racial  troubles  such  as 
occur  in  other  countries. 

In  outlining  a  justification  of  their 
policy,  Australians  would  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  asserting  the  superiority  of  the 
white  race  over  the  advanced  races  of  any 
other  color;  they  are  satisfied  to  state  that 
there  are  differences  between  races,  and, 
without  passing  judgment,  to  point  out  that 
these  differences  are  important  enough  to 
cause  grave  difficulties  in  a  country  in 
which  the  differing  races  attempt  to  live 
together. 

As  evidence  of  the  dangers  from  races  of 
widely  different  cultures  living  together,. 
Australians  can  point  to  the  experiences 
of  other  countries,  which  almost  without 
exception  have  been  disastrous.  Especially 
bad  have  been  the  results  in  countries  where 
laborers  of  differing  races  enter  into  com- 
petition with  one  another.  Instances  are 
to  be  found  today  in  the  United  States,  in 
Canada,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  where  communities  of 
"  colored  "  people  were  formed  during  the 
war. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THIS  POLICY 

One  of  the  objections  made  by  critics  is 
that  "  White  Australia  "  is  unduly  retard- 
ing the   development  of  the  country   and 


doing  an  injury  to  the  world  at  large  by 
depriving  it  of  possible  resources  of  food 
supplies.  This  view  is  not  wholly  correct. 
It  is  based  (1)  on  the  rate  of  increase  of 
Australia's  population,  and  (2)  on  the  area 
which  is  now,  or  in  the  near  future  is  likely 
to  be,  kept  idle  by  the  "  White  Australia  " 
policy. 

With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that,  although  Australia 
has  only  a  moderate  birth  rate,  it  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  nations  in  the  world,  and 
has  a  very  low  death  rate.  During  the 
five  years  before  the  war,  Australia's  popu- 
lation (including  the  gain  by  immigration) 
was  increasing  at  a  rate  almost  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  Japan. 

The  second  objection — that  the  "White 
Australia  "  policy  tends  to  limit  the  world's 
food  supply — also  will  not  stand  examina- 
tion, even  when  applied  to  our  tropical 
areas.  Tropical  Australia  contains  1,150,000 
square  miles,  and  temperate  Australia 
1,825,000  square  miles.  Over  one-third  of 
tropical  Australia  has  a  rainfall  averaging 
less  than  20  inches ;  the  remainder  is  blessed 
with  from  20  to  60  inches  or  more,  but  this 
falls  during  about  six  months,  and  for  the 
other  half  year  there  is  Winter  drought. 
Much  of  this  area  is  suitable  for  close  pas- 
toral occupation,  but  not  for  tropical  agri- 
culture. In  the  region  where  there  is  ade- 
quate rainfall  the  white  sugar  growers  have 
become  fully  acclimated  in  a  single  genera- 
tion, though  they  live  and  work  in  the  hot- 
test and  most  humid  area  occupied  by  white 
settlers  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  tropical  Australia, 
fit  mainly  for  grazing,  already  sustain  as 
many  cattle  as  the  unseasonal  rainfall 
allows,  and  will  carry  sheep  later  on.  Prac- 
tically the  only  land  that  the  "White 
Australia "  policy  puts  out  of  action  is 
about  50,000  square  miles,  and  we  are 
patriotic  enough  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
good  heritage  to  keep  for  our  white 
brothers. 

CHINESE  LABOR  PREFERABLE 

The  Japanese,  like  most  people,  prefer  the 
choice  spots  of  the  earth  (as  in  California), 
and  are  not  particularly  eager  to  settle 
anywhere  near  the  equator.  It  is  not  in  the 
hot  north  of  Australia,  but  in  the  cooler 
south,  that  the  Japanese  invasion  is  really 
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to  be  feared.  The  Chinese  and  Indians,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  given  an  opportunity, 
would  settle  in  tropical  Australia  in  large 
numbers.  Of  the  two,  John  Chinaman  is  to 
be  preferred;  he  is  a  better  worker,  more 
honest,  less  rebellious,  freer  from  vice  than 
the  Indian.  Indians  have  for  years  been 
employed  on  indentured  labor  in  neighbor- 
ing Pacific  islands — in  Fiji,  for  instance, 
on  sugar  plantations — and  have  not  been 
a  great  success,  either  as  workmen  or  as 
citizens.  Of  recent  years  the  coolie  has 
imbibed  I.  W.  W.  ideas,  and  is  inclined  to 
flout  constituted  authority.  Strikes  and 
riots  among  them  are  not  uncommon,  while 
they  should  hold  the  world's  record  in  Fiji 
for  murder  and  other  crimes  which  the 
more  docile  Chinaman  avoids. 

There  never  were  many  Japanese  in 
Australia.  As  far  back  as  1871  their  num- 
ber was  only  7;  in  1881,  16;  1891,  420,  most 
of  them  being  employed  in  pearl  diving.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1901  that  a  correct 
census  was  taken.  In  that  year  the  total 
was  3,593,  Queensland  having  2,257  and 
West  Australia  867  of  that  total.  Since 
the  coming  of  the  "  White  Australia  "  there 
has  been  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  yellow 
men.  In  1915  the  number  had  dropped  to 
2,636.  After  this  there  was  a  gradual  in- 
crease, according  to  a  return  recently  sup- 
plied by  the  Commonwealth  authorities, 
which  gave  the  number  on  June  30,  1920, 
as  3,006.  (The  Japanese  Consul  General 
lor  Australia  on  the  same  date  supplied  the 
number  to  the  writer  as  approximately  2,007 
males  and  100  females.)  More  than  half  of 
these  have  been  admitted  temporarily  under 
indentures  as  divers  in  the  pearling  indus- 
try. In  June  last  1,800  came  under  that 
heading,  while  138  were  merchants,  admit- 
ted under  temporary  passports. 

ANTI-JAPANESE   SENTIMENT 

The  main  reasons  for  the  anti-Japanese 
feeling  in  Australia  are  that  Japan,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  regarded  as  a  naval  and 
military  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Pacific ; 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  honest  and 
straightforward  in  their  business  dealings; 
and  that  it  would  be  most  injudicious  to 
blend  Australian  and  Japanese  blood,  by 
marriage  or  otherwise.  There  have  been 
many  examples  of  the  Japanese  lack  of 
business  honesty  during  the  war  period — 
matches  that  would  not  strike,  pencils  with 


little  lead,  iron  razors,  rubber  goods  that 
perished  quickly,  few  good  clocks,  badly 
constructed  bicycles,  brushes  to  which  the 
dreaded  anthrax  was  traced,  and  innumer- 
able other  cases  of  dishonest  dealing.  Per- 
haps what  brought  to  their  trading  the 
greatest  odium  was  their  gross  dishonesty 
in  copying  well-known  trademarks  and 
names.  These  unscrupulous  methods  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  Japanese  trade  in 
Australia,  with  the  result  that  many  Japa- 
nese firms  went  into  liquidation  and  others 
reduced  their  staffs. 

So  that  there  might  be  no  relaxation  of 
the  "  White  Australia  "  policy,  a  resolution 
was  passed  last  November  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Natives'  Association,  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  Aliens  Restriction  act, 
which  prohibits  Asiatics  or  other  "  colored  " 
persons  from  holding  proprietary  or  landed 
rights  in  Australia,  "  be  rigidly  observed." 
As  this  is  a  very  strong  patriotic  body,  there 
is  little  chance  that  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  changed. 

The  Japanese  attitude  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
race  equality  has  created  much  interest  in 
Australia,  and  the  action  of  Australia's  rep- 
resentative, Senator  Millen,  in  opposing  the 
opening  of  the  question  has  been  generally 
endorsed. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Austra- 
lians (and  presumably  all  white  people)  are 
prohibited  from  owning  land  and  houses  in 
Japan.  In  reply  to  a  communication  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  the  Japanese 
Consul  General  in  Australia  wrote :  "  Aus- 
tralians are  not  permitted  to  own  the  free- 
hold of  land  and  houses  in  Japan,  but  can 
lease  same  for  practically  an  indefinite 
period."  The  Japanese,  therefore,  cannot 
complain  if  other  nations  refuse  them  free- 
hold rights  to  property. 

CORRECTION— Premier  William  M.  Hughes 
of  Australia,  acting  through  his  secretary,  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  correct  certain  dispatches 
published  in  the  United  States  last  year.  The 
statements  of  which  he  complains  were  that  a 
law  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Austra- 
lian Parliament  imposing  a  tax  of  $500  a  head 
on  Asiatic  immigrants ;  that  it  was  sent  to  the 
Governor  General  for  signature,  but  under  in- 
structions from  the  British  Foreign  Office  he 
refused  to  sign  it,  and  that  Australian  officials 
attempted  to  collect  the  tax,  but  the  Japanese, 
backed  by  their  Consuls,  had  refused  to  pay  it. 
The  report  added  that  anti-Japanese  feeling  had 
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reached  a  dangerous  point,  especially  in  Queens- 
land. Australia  was  said  to  be  closely  follow- 
ing California  in  her  anti-Japanese  agitation. 

Premier  Hughes's  secretary,  in  a  recent  letter, 
says  that  these  reports  are  wholly  without  basis 
in  fact.  The  present  anti-Japanese  agitation  in 
California  has  produced  no  effect  in  Australia 
that  he  is  aware  of.  No  law  imposing  a  tax  on 
Asiatic  immigrants  was  passed  by  either  house 
of  the  Australian  Parliament,  or  even  discussed, 
or  so  much."  as  suggested ;  there  have  been  no 
instructions  from  the  British  Government  about 
any  such  law  ;  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  col- 
lect any  such  tax  and  no  refusal   by  Japanese 


to  pay  it ;  nor,  according  to  any  information 
which  had  reached  Premier  Hughes's  secretary, 
was  anti-Japanese  feeling  at  a  dangerous  point 
anywhere  in  Australia. 

Premier  E.  G.  Theodore  of  Queensland,  in  a 
speech  at  Brisbane  on  Feb.  3,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  of  that  date,  declared, 
however,  that  any  one  who  doubted  that  Austra- 
lians would  soon  be  called  upon  to  defend  their 
homes  against  Asiatic  invasion  was  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  He  was  further  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  Asiatic  ideals  and  aspirations  were  a 
menace  to  the  ideals  of  the  Australian  labor 
party. 


BOLSHEVIST  AIMS  IN  ASIA 


An  Address  by  G.  ZiNOVlEV 

President   of   the   Executive   Committee   of   the 
Communist    International 


This  illuminating  speech,  delivered  before  the  Congress  of  Eastern  Peoples  at  Baku 
last  September,  is  especially  valuable  for  its  mew  light  on  the  Soviet  Government's  settled 
policy  of  stirring  up  race  hatred  and  revolution  in  the  Near  and  Far  East,  especially 
against  Great  Britain.  It  was  addressed  to  an  audience  of  1,891  delegates,  55  of  whom 
were  women  and  1,273  professed  Communists.  Turkish  representatives  numbered 
#35,  Persians  and  Parsees  192,  Armenians  157,  Georgians  100.  There  were  also 
representatives  of  the  Kirghiz,  Kurds,  Chinese,  Indians,  Arabs,  Bashkirs,  Koreans 
and  other  nationalities.  Zinoviev's  speech  is  translated  from  Die  Russieche  Korre- 
spondenz  of  November,  1920 


COMRADES:  It  is  my  task  to  explain  to 
you  what  the  Communist  International 
thinks  about  the  aims  and  objects  of 
this  congress  of  Eastern  peoples.  The  idea 
of  calling  this  congress  arose  in  the  course 
of  the  preparations  for  the  Second  World 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International 
[held  in  August,  1920],  when  some  of 
those  who  are  delegates  to  this  congress  ar- 
rived at  Moscow.  Together  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, they  addressed  themselves  to  you, 
peoples  of  the  East,  in  the  name  of  a  large 
number  of  countries,  and  urged  you  to  pre- 
pare for  this  Baku  congress,  in  which  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  engaged  at  the 
present  moment.  __ 

The  Second  World  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist [Third]  International  was  attended 
'by  representatives  of  the  communist  work- 
ers and  peasants  of  thirty-seven  European 


and  American  countries;  single  representa- 
tives of  the  East  also  took  part  in  that  Mos- 
cow congress.  But  today  we  have  succeeded 
in  gathering  together  a  comprehensive  body 
representative  of  the  masses  of  the  laboring 
population  of  the  whole  East,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Baku  congress  will,  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  toward  freedom,  ap- 
pear as  the  complement  or  second  half  of 
the  work  of  the  congress  which  has  recently 
ended  at  Moscow.  *  *  *  We  believe  this 
congress  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
history,  for  it  proves  not  only  that  the  pro- 
gressive workers  and  working  peasants  of 
Europe  and  America  are  awakened,  but 
that  we  have  at  last  seen  the  day  of  the 
awakening,  not  of  a  few,  but  of  tens  of 
thousands,  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
millions  of  the  laboring  class  of  the  peoples 
of  the  East.  These  peoples  form  the  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  whole  population,  and 
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they  alone,  therefore,  are  able  to  bring  the 
war  between  capital  and  labor  to  a  con- 
clusive decision. 

Comrades,  today's  congress  has  been 
called  by  the  Communist  International, 
which  is  a  proletarian  organization.  At  the 
same  time  our  congress  is  being  attended 
not  merely  by  communists,  but  also  by  hun- 
dreds of  delegates  who  are  not  yet  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  who  do  not  pro- 
fess to  belong  to  any  party,  and,  further,  by 
groups  who  possibly  belong  to  other  parties. 
But  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent.  The 
situation  is  really  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  policy,  the  wishes,  the  ideals  and  the 
aims  of  the  Communist  International.  The 
Communist  International  called  the  peoples 
of  the  East  together  without  asking  each 
person  singly:  "  Are  you  already  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party?"  All  we  asked 
was:  "Are  you  a  man  of  labor?  Do  you 
belong  to  the  laboring  masses?  Do  you  want 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  yourself 
and  your  brothers?  Do  you  want  to  organ- 
ize a  fight  against  the  exploiter?  That  suf- 
fices; nothing  more  is  needed;  we  shall  not 
ask  to  see  your  party  ticket.  We  will  meet 
and  discuss  together  the  questions  which 
are  now  agitating  the  whole  world." 

ORGANIZING  THE  CLASS  WAR 

The  Second  International,  even  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  rested  on  the  princi- 
ple that  "  civilized  "  Europe  can  and  must 
exercise  rule  over  "barbarian"  Asia.  The 
majority  of  the  official  Social  Democrats 
(Mensheviki)  declared  themselves  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  "  progressive  " 
colonial  policy  as  far  back  as  the  Stutt- 
gart International  Congress  of  1907.  This 
was  described  in  Social  Democratic  phrase- 
ology as  a  humane,  benign,  mild,  civilized 
colonial  policy ;  in  fact,  however,  the  Menshe- 
viki were  aiming  at  supporting  the  capi- 
talist in  his  robbery,  in  the  policy  which 
has  presented  the  colonies  with  syphilis, 
opium  and  immoral  officers,  in  the  policy 
which  has  turned  those  countries  into  bour- 
geois preserves,  exploited  by  them  without 
mercy  in  every  direction.  *  *  *  The 
Communist  International  said,  from  the 
very  first  day  of  its  existence:  "  There  are 
four  times  as  many  people  living  in  Asia  as 
live  in  Europe;  there  are  800,000,000  in- 
habitants in  Asia.  We  will  free  all  peo- 
ples, all  who  labor,  without  regard  to  their 


color,  without  considering  whether  their 
skins  are  white,  black  or  yellow.  We  will 
sweep  away  all  exploitation  of  men  by 
men.  Whoever  does  not  grasp  that,  is 
no  Socialist  in  our  eyes.  *  *  *  We  stand 
for  the  organization  of  the  negro  and  of 
all  other  laboring  men,  for  the  organization 
of  all  who  labor  and  all  who  toil,  of  ex- 
hausted humanity  against  the  capitalist, 
the  world's  oppressor.     *     *     *  " 

Five  per  cent,  of  Englishmen  are  the 
biggest  property  owners  in  England,  and 
these  5  per  cent,  not  only  oppress  the  re- 
maining English  population,  but  also,  in 
addition,  thousands  of  people  of  various  na- 
tionalities, as  Indians,  Persians,  Chinese, 
&c.  Each  English  capitalist  forces  about 
100  English  workers  and  several  hundred 
workers  in  the  colonies  and  oppressed  coun- 
tries to  drudge  for  him.  The  aim  of  this 
Congress  of  Eastern  Peoples  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  draw  attention  to  that  fact,  to 
bring  it  home  to  every  worker.  You  must 
realize  it.  Every  important  English  capi- 
talist forces  not  merely  dozens  and  hun- 
dreds of  English  workers  to  toil  for  him, 
but  also  hundreds  and  thousands  of  peas- 
ants in  Persia,  Turkey,  India  and  other 
countries  dependent  on  English  capital. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  these 
1,500,000,000  of  enslaved  populations  must 
unite.  Then  no  power  in  the  world  will  be 
great  enough  to  force  them  under  the  yoke 
of  the  robber  and  the  English  capitalist. 
The  representatives  of  the  communist 
workers  of  the  whole  world  turn  to  you 
and  offer  you  their  hand  in  brotherly  help 
in  this  difficult  but  necessary  strug- 
gle.    *     *     * 

APPEAL  TO  RACE  HATRED 

We  know  that  the  laboring  masses  of  the 
East  are  in  part  retrograde,  though  not  by 
their  own  fault;  they  cannot  read  or  write, 
are  ignorant,  are  bound  in  superstition,  be- 
lieve in  the  evil  spirit,  are  unable  to  read 
any  newspapers,  do  not  know  what  is  hap- 
pending  in  the  world,  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  most  elementary  laws  of  hy- 
giene. Only  imperialism's  lackeys  can 
laugh  at  this.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  un- 
happy Turkish  or  Persian  worker  if  he  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  It  is  his  misfortune. 
The  "  civilized  "  bourgeoisie,  while  living  in 
Paris  or  in  London,  exploits  every  possible 
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means  of  keeping  the  Indian  peasant,  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  workman  in  a  condi- 
tion^ ignorance.  The  task  of  the  civilized, 
instructed,  organized  worker  in  Europe  an  1 
America  is  to  help  the  retrograde  laboring 
population  of  the  East.  We  ought  not  to 
laugh  at  them,  nor  think  ourselves  fine  fel- 
lows, nor  be  vaingloriously  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  got  beyond  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Eastern  peasant;  we  ought  to 
be  pained  by  their  ignorance  and  backward- 
ness, stretch  out  our  hands  to  help  them, 
and  support  them  in  every  conceivable  way ; 
we  must  teach  them  to  use  arms,  and  to  use 
them  against  the  white  "  civilized  "  animal 
that  crouches  in  the  banks  and  offices  of 
London  and  Paris.     *     *     * 

Comrades,  our  Moscow  Congress  dis- 
cussed the  question  whether  a  socialist  rev- 
olution could  take  place  in  the  countries  of 
the  Far  East  before  these  countries  had 
passed  through  the  capitalist  stage.  You 
know  that  the  view  which  long  prevailed 
was  that  every  country  must  first  go 
through  the  period  of  capitalism,  that  great 
factories  and  great  properties  would  have 
to  arise,  that  labor  would  have  at  all  costs 
first  to  concentrate  in  the  great  cities  be- 
fore socialism  could  become  a  live  question. 
We  now  believe  that  this  is  no  longer  true, 
from  the  moment  when  a  single  country 
has  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  chains  of 
capitalism.  Russia  has  done  this  *  *  * 
and  from  that  moment  we  are  able  to  say 
that  China,  India,  Turkey,  Persia,  Armenia 
also  can  and  must  make  a  direct  fight  to 
get  the  Soviet  system.  These  countries  can 
and  must  prepare  themselves  to  be  Soviet 
republics.     *     *     * 

And  in  this  connection  we  put  the  ques- 
tion to  you:  What  kind  of  Constitution, 
what  form  of  organization  will  there  be  in 
the  East?  We  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Soviets  must  be  created 
even  where  there  are  no  town  work- 
ers; in  these  cases  we  can  create  Soviet 
States  of  working  peasants.  Not  pseudo- 
Soviets  such  as  are  now  sometimes  being 
offered  to  you  in  Turkey,  but  real  Soviets, 
in  which  every  working  peasant  has  a 
vote.  I  read  in  the  paper  called  the  Red 
Daghestan  the  election  law  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Daghestan  are  adopting,  and  I  found 
that  the  right  of  voting  for  the  peasant 
Soviets  was  only  to  be  given  to  the  honest 


working  peasant,  who  does  not  own  above 
a  certain  number  of  cattle.  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say  whether  the.  number  proposed 
is  right  or  not,  but  the  principle  is  right. 
Whoever  owns  a  larger  number  of  cattle  or 
of  beasts  than  is  needed  for  working  his 
own  farm  and  for  supporting  his  family 
without  anxiety,  and  whoever  grows  rich  on 
the  poverty  of  others,  can  have  no  right  of 
entry  to  our  peasants'  Soviets.  They  must 
be  real  Soviets  of  work,  organized  by  the 
laboring  population,  aiming  not  at  the  get- 
ting of  wealth  nor  at  speculation,  but  at  the 
furtherance  of  the  common  good.  We  must 
organize  such  Soviets  as  do  actually  express 
the  will  of  the  laboring  masses,  and  we  ap- 
peal not  merely  to  those  who  believe  in 
communism,  but  also  to  those  who  are 
members  of  no  party.     * "   *     * 

UNDERMINING  RELIGION 

That  is  why  I  say  that  we  give  patient 
aid  to  groups  of  persons  who  do  not  believe 
in  our  ideas,  who  are  even  opposed  to  us 
on  some  points.  In  the  same  way  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Turkey  supports  Kemal. 
Never  for  one  moment  do  we  forget  that 
the  movement  headed  by  Kemal  is  not  a 
communist  movement.  We  know  it.  I  have 
here  extracts  from  the  verbatim  reports  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Turkish  people's 
Government  at  Angora.  Kemal  himself  says 
that  "  the  Caliph's  person  is  sacred  and  in- 
violable." The  movement  headed  by  Kemal 
wants  to  rescue  the  Caliph's  "  sacred  "  per- 
son from  the  hands  of  the  foe.  That  is  the 
Turkish  Nationalist's  point  of  view.  But  is 
it  a  communist  point  of  view?  No.  We  re- 
spect the  religious  convictions  of  the 
masses;  we  know  how  to  re-educate  the 
masses.  It  will  be  the  work  of  years. 

We  use  great  caution  in  approaching  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  laboring  masses 
in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  But  at  this  con- 
gress we  are  bound  to  tell  you  that  you 
must  not  do  what  the  Kemal  Government 
is  doing  in  Turkey;  you  must  not  support 
the  power  of  the  Sultans,  not  even  if  relig- 
ious considerations  urge  you  to  do  so.  You 
must  press  on,  and  must  not  allow  your- 
selves to  be  pulled  back.  We  believe  the 
Sultan's  hour  has  struck.  You  must  not  al- 
low any  form  of  autocratic  power  to  con- 
tinue; you  must  destroy,  you  must  anni- 
hilate faith  in  the  Sultan;  you  must  strug- 
gle to  obtain  real  Soviet  organizations.   The 
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Russian  peasants  also  were  strong  believers 
in  the  Czar;  but  when  a  true  people's  revo- 
lution broke  out  there  was  practically  noth- 
ing left  of  this  faith  in  the  Czar.  The  same 
thing  will  happen  in  Turkey  and  all  over 
the  East  as  soon  as  a  true  peasants'  revolu- 
tion shall  burst  forth  over  the  surface  of 
the  black  earth.  The  people  will  very  soon 
lose  faith  in  their  Sultan  and  in  their  mas- 
ters. We  say  once  more,  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  present  people's  Government  in  Tur- 
key is  not  the  policy  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational, is  not  our  policy;  nevertheless, 
we  declare  that  we  are  prepared  to  support 
any  revolutionary  fight  against  the  Eng- 
lish Government. 

HATRED   FOR   ENGLAND 

Yes,  we  array  ourselves  against  the  Eng- 
lish bourgeoisie;  we  seize  the  English  im- 
perialist by  the  throat  and  tread  him  under- 
foot. It  is  against  English  capitalism  that 
the  worst,  the  most  fatal  blow  must  be 
dealt.  That  is  so.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  must  educate  the  laboring  masses  of  the 
East  to  hatred,  to  the  will  to  fight  the 
whole  of  the  rich  classes  indifferently, 
whether  they  be  Russians,  Jews,  Germans, 
Englishmen  or  Frenchmen.  The  great  sig- 
nificance of  the  revolution  now  starting  in 
the  East  does  not  consist  in  begging  the 
English  imperialist  to  take  his  feet  off  the 
table,  for  the  purpose  of  then  permitting 
the  wealthy  Turk  to  place  his  feet  on  it 
all  the  more  comfortably;  no,  we  will  very 
politely  ask  all  the  rich  to  remove  their 
dirty  feet  from  the  table,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  luxuriousness  among  us,  no  boasting, 
no  contempt  of  the  people,  no  idleness,  but 
that  the  world  may  be  ruled  by  the  worker's 
horny  hand. 

I  say  that  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
facing  the  task  of  letting  loose  a  real  holy 
war  against  the  English  and  French  capital- 
ist.    *     *     *    You    know,    comrades,     the 


hundreds  of  millions  which  the  populations 
of  India  number,  those  populations  so  mer- 
cilessly exploited  by  English  capital.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  of  the  latest  events. 
Not  long  ago  we  experienced  a  fresh 
massacre  of  Indians  on  account  of  a  feeble 
attempt  at  resistance;*  an  unarmed  crowd 
was  enticed  within  the  range  of  machine- 
gun  fire  and  shot  down  by  grape  shot.  Ar. d 
while  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  commission 
was  sitting  to  investigate  this  occurrence, 
the  London  newspapers  could  report  a  scene 
which  the  photographer's  art  had  perpet- 
uated, illustrative  of  English  methods  of 
restoring  order  in  the  East;  armed  English 
soldiers  forcibly  making  Indians  crawl  on 
their  stomachs  through  the  streets  of  the 
town.  Such  are  the  methods  of  the  civilized 
English  imperialists  and  of  their  univer- 
sity-trained sons.  They  send  out  their  offi- 
cers, so  that  they  may  hold  a  gunbarrel  at 
the  Indian's  head  and  force  him  to  crawl 
along  on  his  stomach  to  delight  the  eyes 
of  an  English  officer.     *     *     * 

Comrades,  you  have  heard  much  during 
the  last  few  years  of  a  holy  war;  but  you, 
who  are  here  met  together  for  the  first 
time  in  a  congress  of  the  peoples  of  the 
East,  must  now  declare  a  true  holy  war 
against  the  English  and  French  robber- 
capitalist.  What  we  must  now  say  is  that 
the  hour  has  struck  when  the  workers  of 
the  whole  world  will  know  how  to  rouse 
tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  peasants 
and  to  urge  them  to  resistance;  when  they 
will  know  how  to  arm  themselves,  will  know 
how  to  raise  a  rebellion  behind  England's 
back,  will  know  how  to  set  the  robbers' 
house  on  fire,  will  know  how  to  poison  the 
existence  of  every  impudent  English  officer 
lording  it  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  in  India  and 
in  China. 


*The  Amritsar  episode  of  1917,  which  led  to 
the  removal  of  General  Dyer,  whose  drastic 
measures  to  quell  the  insurrection  were  offi- 
cially disapproved.— Ed. 


LENIN  DECLARES  HIS  POLICY 

9 

His  Address  Before  the  Soviet  Congress* 

Lenin  has  here  undertaken  to  do  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  does  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress — to  summarize  the  Government's  recent  achievements  and 
to  outline  needed  reforms.  His  announcement  of  the  new  policy  of  granting  concessions 
to  foreign  capitalists  and  his  program  for  developing  electric  power  are  of  special  interest 


YOU  all  know  how  the  Polish  landlords 
and  capitalists,  egged  on  by  capitalists 
of  Western  Europe,  insisted  on  mak- 
ing war  on  us.  Well,  the  war  is  over  now, 
and  has  ended  in  a  peace  which  is  a  better 
peace  for  us  than  the  one  we  offered  Poland 
before  the  war  started;  the  peace  prelim- 
inaries have  been  signed;  the  Entente's  pol- 
icy of  intervening  against  the  Soviets  is  on 
the  point  of  breaking  down. 

The  number  of  countries  which  have 
made  peace  with  us  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. We  may  say  without  hesitation  that 
the  day  of  the  definite  signature  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  Poland  is  at  hand.  Our 
temporary  setbacks  during  the  Polish  war 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  at  the 
same  time  to  fight  against  Wr angel,  the 
adventurer  who  received  recognition  from 
France  and  insolent  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  west.  You  are  aware  of 
the  amazing  courage  displayed  by  our  Red 
Army  when  it  struck  the  final  blow  at 
Wrangel.  It  was  thus  that  an  end  was  put 
to  the  war  inflicted  on  us  by  the  White 
Guards  and  imperialists  in  every  country. 
We  can  now  devote  ourselves  with  increased 
security  to  our  work  of  economic  recon- 
struction. We  must  remain  on  the  watch, 
however,  and  be  prepared  to  resist  any  at- 
tacks that  might  come.  We  must  reinforce 
the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Red  Army. 

Some  time  ago  our  neighbors  read  in  our 
peaceful  policy  a  sign  of  weakness.  By  now 
the  countries  bordering  on  us  must  be  con- 
vinced that,  when  we  display  our  wish  for 
peace,  we  are  quite  ready  to  fight — if  fight 
we  must.  In  obedience  to  our  principles,  we 
have  made  peace  with  a  series  of  our  neigh- 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Eighth  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  held  in  Moscow 
In  December;  published  by  L'Humanite,  Paris, 
Dec.  31,  1920,  and  Jan.  2,  3  and  5,  1921. 


bors  on  the  west.  There  was  a  fear  at  one 
moment  that  our  relations  with  Lettonia 
might  get  worse ;  all  points  in  dispute,  how- 
ever, seem  now  to  have  been  regulated,  and 
we  may  count  on  resuming  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Lettonia  in  the  very  near  future. 
In  the  East  we  have  assisted  seevral  na- 
tions to  secure  their  individual  independ- 
ence and  further  to  raise  the  power  of  the 
workers;  the  idea  of  peasant  Soviets  has 
triumphed  in  the  East.  We  welcome  the 
conclusion,  in  the  near  future,  of  a  treaty 
with  Persia,  a  country  which  for  a  long 
time  past  has  been  enslaved  by  the  impe- 
rialists. We  are  also  in  a  position  to  state 
that  our  friendship  with  Afghanistan,  and, 
above  all,  with  Turkey,  continues  to  develop 
more  and  more  closely.  The  friendly  rela- 
tions obtaining  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
Eastern  countries  will  become  all  the  closer 
in  proportion  as  the  world  policy  of  the 
imperialist  powers  itself  encourages  friend- 
ship between  us  and  the  peoples  whom  they 
exploit. 

FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS 

As  regards  our  relations  with  England, 
negotiations  are  continuing  and  a  commer- 
cial agreement  seems  on  the  point  of  being 
agreed  to.  The  negotiations  are  being  de- 
layed by  the  fault  of  English  governmental 
circles;  they  incline  favorably  toward  a  re- 
sumption of  commercial  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, a  feeling  which  also  prevails  among  the 
working  masses  and  even  among  the  Eng- 
lish bourgeoisie;  but  the  officials  want  to 
prevent  any  agreement  from  being  made 
with  a  Socialist  republic.  The  longer  Eng- 
land delays  to  sign  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment, the  nearer  she  comes  to  being  forced 
to  sign  a  definite  treaty  with  us. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  already  pub- 
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lished  a  law  on  concessions  to  be  made  to 
foreigners;  this  law  may  be  looked  on  as 
one  of  our  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. Each  concessionary  agreement  will 
be  sanctioned  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  and 
will  be  carefully  hedged  around  with  re- 
strictions, which  will  be  minutely  examined* 
by  the  congress.  I  view  the  concessions  as 
a  bait  thrown  to  the  capitalist;  by  their 
means  we  shall  win  over  the  capitalist  to 
co-operate  in  and  help  to  reconstruct  a  So- 
cialist economic  system.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  a  rapid  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  economic  life  unless  we  manage 
to  procure  for  ourselves  the  best  technical 
instruments  of  the  capitalist  States. 

We  are  approaching  a  decisive  hour.  We 
are  about  to  pass  from  a  state  of  war  to  an 
era  of  peace  and  of  work.  Dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  has  triumphed  because  it 
knew  how  to  combine  conviction  with  coer- 
cion. Dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has 
no  fear  of  employing  pitiless  methods  of 
coercion,  for,  in  employing  force,  it  does  so 
in  the  name  and  interests  of  the  workers 
and  the  exploited.  The  workers'  experiences 
with  Denikin,  Kolchak  and  Wrangel  have 
convinced  them  that  only  the  rule  of  the 
proletariat  can  save  them. 

PEASANTS  HARD  TO  CONVERT 

On  the  labor  front  we  must  still  more 
plainly  face  a  change  of  conditions.  The 
greater  the  changes  accomplished  by  us,  the 
more  enthusiastic  will  be  the  interest  felt 
in  these  changes  by  fresh  millions  of  work- 
ers. The  need  for  drawing  up  a  new  eco- 
nomic scheme,  and  for  restating  the  princi- 
ples underlying  Russia's  economic  system, 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  new  problems 
and  new  duties.  All  members  of  trade 
unions  should  share  these  tasks.  This  is  an 
entirely  fresh  departure,  unknown  under 
the  capitalist  regime.  Peasant  masses  and 
trade  union  members  must  be  brought  to 
realize  plainly  that  Russia  belongs  to  the 
workers  and  peasants.  A  "strong  discipline, 
freely  accepted,  and  spontaneous  action  by 
the  workers  and  peasants  are  conditions 
essential  to  carrying  out  an  economic 
scheme  which  is  unique.  Without  them 
there  can  be  no  salvation. 

We  were  and  we  are  a  country  of  small 
peasants;  consequently,  the  change  to  com- 
munism  is   extraordinarily   difficult.     The 


peasants  must  be  made  to  share  in  develop- 
ing a  communist  system,  if  that  develop- 
ment is  to  be  hastened.  Agricultural  output 
must  be  increased.  We  must  help  the  peas- 
ants by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  wo 
must  look  on  ourselves  as  their  debtors.  In 
handing  his  grain  over  to  us,  the  peasant 
is  giving  us  credit;  we  shall  pay  our  debt 
to  him  by  reorganizing  our  industry.  But, 
in  order  to  reorganize  our  industry,  we 
must  simultaneously  reorganize  our  agri- 
culture. All  the  People's  Commissaries  will 
lay  their  reports  before  you  during  the  con- 
gress ;  I  merely  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  results  of  the  campaign  undertaken 
to  collect  grain.  The  delivery  of  grains  has 
doubled  each  year  since  1918;  in  1918  we 
collected  50,000,000  poods  of  cereals  [a  pood 
is  36  pounds];  in  1919,  100,000,000  poods, 
and  in  1920,  almost  200,000,000  poods  (4,000,- 
000  tons).  What  we  want  is  300,000,000 
poods  a  year.  We  have  already  set  to  work 
with  that  end  in  view.  We  appeal  to  the 
workers  and  peasants  to  labor  unceasingly 
and  to  submit  themselves  to  strict  disci- 
pline. We  shall  know  how  to  reward  the 
heroes  of  the  labor  front  no  less  than 
others. 

The  fuel  problem  is  equally  important. 
Thanks  to  the  heroism  of  the  Baku  workers, 
we  are  receiving  a  continually  increasing 
supply  of  naphtha.  The  output  of  the  Don 
Basin  is  growing  all  the  time,  and  we  are 
able  to  estimate  the  output  of  coal  at  50,- 
000,000  poods  (1,000,000  tons)  instead  of 
one-half  that  amount.  Nor  is  that  all. 
There  is  a  fresh  victory  to  record  in  this 
sphere,  namely,  the  use  of  hydraulic 
methods  in  extracting  peat;  this  simplifies 
labor;  it  also  permits  of  the  employment 
of  expert  workers  belonging  to  that  in- 
dustry. 

ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  period  allotted  for  the  complete  re- 
construction of  our  means  of  transport  had 
been  five  years.  Thanks  to  our  success  on 
the  "  transport  front,"  it  can  be  cut  down 
to  three  years  and  a  half.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  transport  is  being  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  a  program  drawn  up  in  the 
greatest  detail.  We  should  have  such  de- 
tailed schemes  of  work  for  all  branches  of 
our  industry,  and  these  schemes  should  be 
compared  and  united  into  a  unique  eco- 
nomic system;  we  still  have  before  us  the 
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task  of  concentrating  all  the  economic  Com- 
missariats into  one  economic  centre.  Th^ 
agenda  of  the  present  congress  also  includes 
the  important  question  of  improving  Soviet 
administration.  The  extended  experience 
which  we  have  acquired  on  the  subject  puts 
us  in  a  position  to  take  rapid  steps  toward 
carrying  out  the  improvements  needed. 

I  also  call  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  congress  has  put  the  electrifica- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia  on  .its  agenda.  We 
shall  see  on  the  platform  at  future  Soviet 
congresses,  besides  politicians  and  officers, 
also  engineers  and  inventors.  We  have 
learned  how  to  manage  politics;  no  one  can 
lead  us  astray  here.  Now  the  object  of  our 
policy  will  be  creative  work  in  economic  re- 
construction and  in  the  increase  of  our  pro- 
ductive forces.  When  the  report  of  the 
Electrification  Commission  has  been  put  be- 
fore you,  you  will  see  what  a  huge  work  has 
been  done  here.     Our  agricultural  output, 


our  transport,  our  economic  life  generally, 
cannot  be  reorganized  unless  the  electrifi- 
cation program  is  carefully  carried  out.  We 
must  provide  the  country's  industry  and  ag- 
riculture with  the  technical  means  which 
are  needed  for  mass  output.  Electrifica- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  essential  bases  of 
our  production.  An  electrification  scheme, 
covering  several  years,  has  been  drawn  up. 
This  electrification  program  requires  fi- 
nacing  to  the  extent  of  a  million  gold  rubles. 
Naturally,  we  cannot  produce  this  sum  out 
of  the  gold  we  hold;  we  must  therefore 
cover  the  expense  of  electrifying  Soviet 
Russia  by  concessions  and  partly  by  the 
export  of  timber.  Every  electric  factory 
and  power  station  must  be  a  culture  centre. 
When  the  whole  of  Russia  is  covered  by  a 
network  of  electricity  centres  and  powerful 
electric  installations,  our  Communist  organ- 
ization can  serve  as  a  model  to  the  Socialist 
Europe  and  Asia  of  the  future. 


MOSCOW'S  CONCESSIONS  TO 
FOREIGN  CAPITALISTS 

Official  utterances  by  Soviet  leaders  explaining  their  new  policy  of  granting  large 
industrial  monopolies  to  foreign  capital  in  specified  regions,  the  plan  being  to  develop 
Russia's  manufactures  and  have  the  Government  share  the  profits 


AN  address  by  Lenin,  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  announces  and  sum- 
marizes the  general  principles  on 
which  the  Bolshevist  Government  at  Mos- 
cow has  of  late  undertaken,  by  means  of 
special  concessions,  to  lure  foreign  capital 
into  the  country  for  the  upbuilding  of  its 
crippled  industries.  The  promise  of  an  enor- 
mous concession  in  Kamchatka  to  an 
American  syndicate  headed  by  Wash- 
ington B.  Vanderlip — a  proposed  monopoly 
said  to  be  worth  several  billions  of  dollars 
— is  only  one  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  same  kind  that  have  been  offered  to 
groups  of  foreign  capitalists.  Three  of- 
ficial documents  explaining  and  defending 
this  new  policy,  which  proposes  vast  deal- 
ings with  the  very  system  that  Bolshevism 
seeks  to   destroy,   are  presented  below. 

The   first   is    an   interview   with   Lomov, 
Vice  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  for 


Economics  in  Soviet  Russia.  It  appeared  in 
the  German  Socialist  organ,  Vorwarts,  Jan. 
6,  1921,  and  the  English  translation  reads 
as  follows: 

Western  Europe  is  at  the  present  moment  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  concessions  question. 
Soviet  Russia  is  trying  to  re-establish  normal 
economic  relations  with  Western  Europe.  We 
are  convinced  of  our  ability  to  deliver  raw  prod- 
ucts at  first  hand  to  devastated  Europe,  which 
is  lacking  them ;  Soviet  Russia  is  rich  in  re- 
sources, but  is  unable  to  utilize  them  fully 
owing  to  lack  of  machinery  and  modern  plants. 
If  we  are  anxious  to  re-establish  normal  rela- 
tions with  Western  Europe  the  West  is  equally 
interested  in  doing  so. 

If  we  were  not  suffering  from  a  civil  war* 
our  own  forces  would  suffice  to  re-establish  our 
industrial  system ;  our  successful  work  in  the 
basin  of  the  Donetz  proves  this  ;  here  production 
is  increasing  rapidly.  In  our  opinion,  however, 
this    process    is    still    developing    at    too    slow    a 


♦This   interview  was  given  prior  to  the   over- 
throw of  General  Wrangel  in  the  Crimea. 
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rate;  we,  as  well  as  Western  Europe,  are  very 
much  concerned  to  speed  it  up. 

The  events  of  our  revolution  have  resulted  in 
some  want  of  faith  in  us  on  the  part  of  foreign 
capital,  as  it  is  feared  that  we  may  take  Social- 
ist measures  to  establish  the  public  ownership 
of  our  industry.  As  to  this  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissaries  offers  the  most 
absolute  guarantee  that  the  businesses  of  the 
concessionaires  shall  not  be  nationalized,  se- 
questrated or  confiscated.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  firmly  determined  to  carry  out  this 
guarantee  with  serious  regard  and  without  ex- 
ceptions as  long  as  the  foreign  agreements  and 
relations  remain   in  force. 

The  concessions  aim  at  two  things:  On  the 
one  hand,  they  are  designed  to  remove  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war ;  on  the  other,  Western  Europe 
is  to  be  supplied  with  raw  material.  The  con- 
cessions will  be  a  support  to  the  peace  move- 
ment, as  it  will  be  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
cessionaires operating  in  Russia  not  to  have 
their  work  made  impossible  by  outside  disturb- 
ances. *  *  *  At  the  same  time,  both  sides  will 
pursue  economic  aims.  Western  Europe  will  be 
able  to  make  good  its  lack  of  raw  material,  and 
in  part  also  of  manufactured  goods;  the  latter 
is  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  Russia. 
There  will  be  a  further  advantage  for  Soviet 
Russia  in  that  new  life  will  be  brought  to  a 
whole  category  of  localities,  and  branches  of 
industry  will  be  developed  otherwise  doomed  to 
extinction.  The  American,  English  and  German 
sririt  of  progress  will  know  how  to  rouse  these 
places  out  of  their  slumber ;  this  will  be  of  over- 
whelming importance  to  us.  Europe,  in  view  of 
a  possible  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  of  her  coal 
output  and  of  30  per  cent,  of  her  metals,  will  see 
salvation  in  obtaining  access  to  the  wealth  of 
Russia,  and  will  be  able  enormously  to  en- 
courage her  own  reconstruction,  at  present  pro- 
gressing but  slowly,  owing  to  want  of  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Capitalists  of  various  countries  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  securing  profitable  investment 
for  their  money.  This  foreign  capital  will  be 
used,  first  of  all,  in  those  districts  where  the 
greatest  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
own  work ;  for  instance,  in  the  far  distant  bor- 
der districts  of  Kamchatka,  in  the  vast  forest 
districts  on  the  Obi,  Yenissei  and  Irtisch  Riv- 
ers, in  the  metalliferous  Siberian  plains,  &c.  Our 
forests  are  of  almost  inexhaustible  wealth,  for 
Soviet  Russia  commands  over  150,000,000  desia- 
tins  of  forest;  we  are  unable  to  operate  these 
fturselves,  and  yet  they  are  almost  crying  out 
for  the  woodman's  axe.  We  are  anxious  that 
our  woods  should  not  be  despoiled,  but  should 
be  operated  by  the  latest  scientific  methods,  so 
that  our  workers  and  peasants  may  learn  really 
progressive  methods  of  industry. 

The  more  perfect  the  scientific  methods  used 
in  exploitation  the  higher  will  be  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  foreign  capitalist.  We  are  ready 
to  pay  more  to  the  capitalist  in  return  for  any 
cheapening  and  improvement  in  productive  meth- 
ods. Here  our  interests  are  identical  with  cap- 
italist interests;  no  difficulties  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  granting  tariff-free  ingress  to  machinery 
and  tools  for  equipping  the  factories  and  opera- 


tions of  the  concessionaires  in  the  best  possible 
way. 

Thus  far  no  agreements  have  been  signed  or 
completed.  Proposals  for  some  concessions  have 
been  drawn  up  and  are  all  but  completed.  We, 
on  our  side,  have  done  everything  in  our  power 
to  translate  these  proposals  into  deeds.  Certain 
difficulties  are  still  in  the  way,  but  we  believe 
these  will  soon  be  removed.  Hopes  placed  in 
Wrangel  or  in  White  Poland  played  some  part, 
but  these  have  now  been  put  aside  and  we  are 
convinced  that  events  of  this  type  will  no  longer 
count. 

SIX  TYPICAL  CONCESSIONS 

At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  there  exist 
no  obstacles  capable  of  obstructing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  concessionary  agreements.  So  far  the 
following  compacts  have  been  suggested: 

1.  The  concession  to  the  American  citizen 
Goldstone  for  the  manufacture  of  tanning  ma- 
terial out  of  the  Badak  plant  in  Usti-Kameno- 
gorsh-Rayon  in  the  Akmolin  district  of  Siberia. 
This  concession  establishes  rights  over  a  surface 
of  50,000  desiatins  for  twenty-five  years  in  re- 
spect of  those  localities  only  where  this  plant 
is  found.  The  concessionaire  acquires  the  right 
of  building  factories  and  of  cultivating  the  plant ; 
all  ownership  over  the  cultivated  area  accrues 
to  him  during  the  period  of  concession.  Work 
must  be  carried  on  under  the  strict  control  of 
the  Soviet  power  and  its  representatives.  The 
concessionaire  is  bound  to  deliver  a  minimum 
of  half  a  million  poods  (10,000  tons)  of  the  plant 
extract  annually ;  this  amount  may  be  raised 
after  consultation  with  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Economics.  The  product  may  be  partly  export- 
ed, here  again  only  by  permission  of  the  Soviet 
power,  and  10  per  cent,  of  any  payment  in  goods 
or  in  foreign  exchange  falls  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, which  retains  in  this  and  in  all  con- 
cessions prior  rights  of  buying  the  finished  prod- 
uct. 

The  Soviet  Government  pledges  itself  to  supply 
the  concessionaire  with  raw  material  and  fuels 
at  fixed  prices;  only  on  failure  to  carry  out 
this  obligation  is  the  concessionaire  entitled  to 
import  material  from  foreign  sources.  The  price 
of  the  finished  product  is  to  be  reckoned  at  cost 
of  production  plus  all  the  additions  (sinking 
fund,  equipment,  wages  of  workers  and  staff, 
&c),  plus  10  per  cent,  of  this  sum  as  net  manu- 
facturer's  profit. 

2.  The  second  concession  in  the  sphere  of  man- 
ufacture is  the  proposed  concession  to  the 
Swedish  company,  Alman  Svensk  Elektrisk  Ak- 
tiebolaget.  This  concession  covers  the  manu- 
facture of  steam  piping,  generators  and  other 
products  of  the  company  at  Jaroslav.  The  con- 
cessionaires are  bound  to  build  a  factory  within 
a  specified  period,  to  equip  it  and  get  it  run- 
ning; they  may  manufacture  more,  and  must 
not  manufacture  less,  than  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  Full  ownership  rights 
over  the  factory  are  conceded  to  the  company 
for  the  period  of  the  concession.  The  Soviet 
Government  binds  itself  to  supply  raw  material 
and  fuel  at  fixed  prices,  to  supply  housing  and 
food  for  the  workers,  and  to  extend  to  them 
the  same  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  workers  gen- 
erally   throughout    Russia. 
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3.  The  third  concession,  which  has  already 
been  eagerly  discussed  in  capitalistic  circles, 
is  that  with  the  German  Dye  Manufacturers' 
Trust  for  the  making  of  dyes  and  pharma- 
ceutical products.  This  concession  is  being 
granted  for  twenty  years.  The  concessionaires 
are  pledged  to  get  running  again  the  Moscow 
dye  works  of  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda- 
fabrik  and  of  the  Berlin  and  other  companies. 
After  the  expiration  of  five  years  the  conces- 
sionaire is  pledged  to  deliver  annually  up  to 
4,600,000  kilograms  of  dyes  and  815,000  kilo- 
grams of  pharmaceutical  products;  they  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  all  the  rest  of  the  conces- 
sionaires in  regard  to  unimpeded  exchange  of 
commodities  against  new  machinery  and  new 
plant;  the  contract  secures  20  per  cent,  of  the 
profit  to   the   concessionaire. 

4.  The  fourth  concession  of  this  type  is  that 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather  to  the  firm  of 
W.  Steinberg.  This  concession  runs  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  the 
concessionaire  has  to  deliver  up  to  2,000,000 
pieces   of   leather. 

5.  The  concession  in  Kamchatka  to  the  Van- 
derlip  Syndicate  is  far  advanced  and  almost 
completed.  The  concession  contemplates  naphtha 
and  coal  and  also  fishery  operations.  It  will 
run  for  sixty  years.  It  includes  provisions  for 
a  rapid  geological  survey  of  the  territory  and 
for  the  sinking  of  trial  shafts  within  the  first 
ten  years.  As  in  the  forestry  concessions,  the 
territories  are  to  be  divided  up  into  squares,  and 
the  commissary,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, will  co-operate  in  determining  their  work- 
ing. The  commissary  acquires  the  export  rights 
of  the  products,  and  of  these  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment retains  a  right  to  2%  per  cent,  of  the 
naphtha  and  coal  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  fish. 
They  may  release  these  quantities  in  favor  of 
the  commissary;  but  he  then  has  to  pay  for 
them  in  the  corresponding  exchange.  *  *  * 
After  thirty-five  years  the  Soviet  Government 
may  buy  the  whole  of  the  concession  rights  back 
from  the  concessionaires  by  paying  the  value  of 
the   still   outstanding  capital. 

6:  The  forestry  concessions  may  assume  huge 
dimensions.  At  present  negotiations  are  already 
in  hand  with  English  nationals  about  a  conces- 
sion of  18,000,000  desiatins;  the  contract  may  be 
considered  concluded  in  respect  of  5,000,000 
desiatins.  The  forestry  concessions  are  to  run 
for   sixty  or  seventy  years. 

All  concessions  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
a  breach  of  agreement  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
Should  the  Soviet  Government  be  at  fault,  it  is 
pledged  to  reimburse  the  concessionaire  for  his 
outlay.  But  should  it  be  the  concessionaire  who 
willfully  neglects  to  fulfill  the  terms,  and  should 
repeated  warnings,  and  even  punishment,  prove 
of  no  avail,  the  concession  is  annulled  and  the 
concessionaire  has  to  bear  the  responsibility. 

The  second  in  this  group  of  documents  is 
an  article  by  Karl  Radek,  a  prominent  Bol- 
shevist propagandist,  contributed  to  No.  3 
of  the  Internationale  Communiste,  and  re- 
published in  L'Humanite  (organ  of  the  Len- 
in communists  of  France)  on  Dec.  26,  1920. 
It  is  here  translated  from  the  latter : 


-  It  is  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  should  be  obliged  to  concede  iron 
ore  mines  to  English,  American  and  French  cap- 
italists, for  they  could  themselves  make  better 
use  of  their  own  iron  than  to  surrender  it  like 
a  tribute.  But  as  long  as  they  are  at  war*,  not 
only  are  they  unable  to  exploit  the  mines,  but 
they  must  even  draft  their  miners  into  the  army. 
If  the  dilemma  were  as  follows :  Either  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Socialist  economic  system  or  war 
against  the  world  capital  obstructing  that  sys- 
tem there  could  only  be  one  answer— war.  But 
the  dilemma  is  not  of  that  kind.  The  question 
which  has  to  be  decided  is  the  furtherance  of 
socialism  within  the  framework  of  a  temporary 
compromise  or  war  without  the  furtherance  of 
socialism.  As  long  as  the  proletariat  has  not 
got  the  upper  hand  in  the  greater  States,  as  long 
as  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  utilize  all  world 
productive  forces  for  the  furtherance  of  social- 
ism, as  long  as  capitalist  States  continue  to 
exist  alongside  of  proletarian  States,  so  long  will 
these  proletarian  States  be  forced  to  sign  com- 
promises, so  long  will  there  be  neither  a  pure 
socialism  nor  a  pure  capitalism,  but  a  merely 
geographical  separation  between  these  two 
forms,  so  that  these  States  will  be  forced  to 
grant  each  other  concessions  within  their  re- 
spective territories. 

Finally,  there  is  the  following  brief  state- 
ment which  appeared  in  a  December  issue 
of  Pravda,  the  Bolshevist  official  newspa- 
per, under  the  title  "  Bolshevism  and  Capi- 
tal": 

By  means  of  concessions  Western  capital  can 
raise  its  profits  to  extraordinary  heights  in  the 
forestry  business.  In  general,  Western  capital 
will  obtain  by  the  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  West  only  the  profits  of  a 
trader.  But  as  soon  as  it  undertakes  to  work 
the  forests  itself,  besides  the  trader's  profit  it 
will  get  the  so-called  contractor's  profit,  i.  e., 
the  profits  of  the  industrial  contract  will  be 
added  to  the  trading  profits.  In  addition,  West- 
ern capital  will  receive  another  considerable 
profit,  the  amount  of  which  can  only  be  guessed 
at;  this  profit  will  be  drawn  from  the  ground 
rent. 

The  exploitation  of  the  forests  is  only  one  ex- 
ample among  many ;  other  undertakings  will  give 
equal  results.  The  same  process  will  then  begin 
as  takes  place  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities ;  as  soon  as  one  of  the  larger  countries 
begins  to  establish  trade  relations  with  us  a 
spirit  of  envy  will  at  once  begin  to  show  itself 
In  other  countries ;  they  will  be  afraid  lest  the 
first  country  command  our  market  and  monopo- 
lize it.  In  the  same  way  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tracts for  these  concessions  with  any  one  of  the 
capitalist  powers  will  spur  on  the  other  groups. 
The  concessions  which  are  to  be  granted  to  the 
American  financial  groups  will  be  capable  of 
arousing  in  the  European  bourgeoisie  a  fear,  not 
altogether  groundless,  that  such  concessions  may 
be  contributions  toward  a  future  strengthening 
and  extension  of  an  American  "  economic 
tyranny." 

*This  was  written  before  the  Wrangel  debacle. 


THE  TREATY  THAT  MADE 
FINLAND  FREE 

Text  of  Peace  Pact  With  Russia 


After  many  months  of  negotiation  there  was  signed  at  Dorpat,  Esthonia,  on  Oct.  14, 
1920,  a  definitive-  peace  treaty  between  Finland  and  Soviet  Russia.  It  was  ratified  by 
both  Governments,  and  copies  were  exchanged  at  Moscow  on  Dec.  29,  making  the  treaty 
effective  from  that  date.  Only  brief  summaries  of  it  have  appeared  in  the  American 
press.  The  pact  was  executed  in  Finnish,  Russian,  Swedish  and  French.  The  official 
Finnish  version  is  here  translated  into  English.  The  treaty  is  of  special  interest  as 
indicating  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  toward  the  creation  of  an  independent 
State  out  of  what  was  formerly  a  part  of  imperial  Russia. 


THE  main  importance  of  the  Russo- 
Finnish  Peace  Treaty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  recognizes  the  principle  of  Fin- 
nish independence  without  any  conditions 
whatsoever.  The  territory  of  Finland  is 
extended  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  cession 
of  the  Bay  of  Petsamo  (Pechenga)  and  one- 
half  of  the  Fisher  Peninsula.  In  this  new 
territory  of  the  north  protected  harbors, 
free  of  ice,  are  suitable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  large  fisheries.  The  Pechenga  ter- 
ritory, however,  is  bleak,  desolate  and 
sparsely  populated,  and  its  scattered  in- 
habitants find  great  difficulty  in  eking  out 
a  living  by  fishing,  seal-hunting,  pasture 
and  the  maintenance  of  reindeer  herds. 
Under  Finland  these  inhabitants  will  be 
favored  by  exemption  from  military  duty 
and  from  taxation;  Finnish  officials  will 
be  sent  to  administer  the  new  district,  and 
the  region  will  be  developed  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways;  timber  will  be  ex- 
ported, and  all  water  power  resources  will 
be  utilized. 

The  Karelian  population,  of  Finnish 
stock,  resident  in  the  Soviet  territory  of 
Archangel  and  Olonets  in  the  north,  re- 
nounced under  the  treaty  all  aspiration  of 
reunion  with  Finland.  At  the  last  session 
held  at  Dorpat  on  Oct.  14,  1920,  preliminary 
to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  however,  the 
Soviet  representatives  made  declarations 
pledging  the  Moscow  Government  to  grant 
full  autonomy  to  the  Karelian  territory, 
which  was  to  belong  on  federative  prin- 
ciples to  the  Russian  State.  Full  minority 
rights,  as  laid  down  under  the  Bolshevist 


legal  code,  were  to  be  granted  to  the  Fin- 
nish population  resident  in  the  government 
of  Petrograd.  The  Bolsheviki  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  maintain  military  forces 
within  the  two  communes  of  Repola  and 
Pararjavi  for  a  period  of  two  years,  unless 
this  territory  was  threatened  by  a  Finnish 
military  concentration  or  by  a  declaration 
of  war.  Amnesty  clauses  granted  full  im- 
munity to  all  Finns  who  had  been  active 
against  the  Soviet  Government  and  had 
fled  from  their  homes  in  Archangel, 
Olonets  and  the  Government  of  Petrograd. 
The  Finns  bound  themselves  to  liberate 
Bolshevist  political  prisoners  in  Finland. 
It  was  agreed  that  legations  should  be 
opened  in  the  respective  countries  and  that 
military  and  naval  attaches  should  be  ad- 
mitted according  to  accepted  international 
usage. 

Other  features  of  the  treaty  are  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Bay  of  Finland,  mutual 
free  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  canals  of  each 
country,  an  exchange  of  ships,  the  freeing 
of  Finland  from  responsibility  for  former 
Russian  debts,  and  mutual  free  transit  of 
goods  over  the  territory  of  the  other  con- 
tracting nation. 

The  leaders  of  the  "  Red "  rebellion  in 
Finland  in  1918  are  not  liberated.  Finland 
is  bound  to  admit  a  Bolshevist  legation  and 
to  provide  quarters  for  it,  but  reserves  the 
right  to  control  the  entrance  into  the  country 
of  whatever  other  elements  she  chooses.  The 
Soviet  Government  suggested  the  choice  of 
the  Bolshevist  leader  Behrzin — one  of  the 
chief  delegates  at  the   Dorpat  Conference 
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— as  the  Soviet  representative  in  Finland, 
and  the  latter  country  accepted  this  choice. 
A  party  of  Bolshevist  emissaries,  including 
a  representative  of  the  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  sent  to  inspect  the  build- 
ings to  be  assigned  to  the  legation,  and  a 
delegate  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Council,  ar- 
rived at  the  Finnish  frontier  on  Jan.  14. 

The  full  text  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  as 
follows : 

iDfCtUttblC — The  Government  of  the  Finnish 
Republic  and  the  Government 
of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federative  Republic, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Finland  in  the  year 
1917  declared  itself  an  independent  State, 
and1  that  Russia  has  recognized  that  the 
State  of  Finland  is  not  to  be  bound  by  the 
limits  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  and 
is  a  sovereign  State,  and  desiring  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  that  subsequently  broke  out 
between  the  two  States,  to  create  permanent 
peaceful  relations  between  them,  and  to  set- 
tle definitely  the  relations  growing  out  of 
the  former  union  between  Finland  and  Rus- 
sia, have  decided  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  that  effect  and  have  appointed  as  their 
plenipotentiaries   for   this   purpose: 

For  the  Government  of  the  Finnish  Re- 
public—Juho  Kusti  Paasikivi,  Juho  Heikki 
Vennola,  Alexander  Frey,  Karl  Rudolph 
Walden,  Yaino  Tanner,  Yaino  Toionmaa  and 
Yaino    Gabriel    Kivilinna. 

For  the  Russian  Socialist  Federative  Soviet 
Republic — Ivan  Antonovich  Behrzin,  Plato 
Mikhailovich  Kerzhentsev  and  Nikolai  Ser- 
geyevich    Tihmeniev ; 

Who,  after  meeting  in  the  city  of  Dorpat 
and  after  an  exchange  of  credentials  which 
Were  found  in  good  order  and  in  proper  form, 
have   agreed   as   follows: 

ARTICLE  1— From  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  treaty  of  peace  the  state  of  war 
between  the  contracting  States  will  terminate 
and  both  powers  undertake  to  maintain  mutual 
peace  and  good  neighborly  relations. 

ARTICLE  2— The  boundary  between  Finland 
and  Russia  shall  run  : 

1.  Dividing  the  Vaidal  bay  in  two,  to  the 
point  of  the  eastern  promontory  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  (approximately  69  degrees  57 
minutes  latitude  and  31  degrees  58  minutes 
longitude)  ;  thence  along  the  meridian  in  a 
southerly  direction  until  it  cuts  the  northern 
chain  of  the  lakes  (approximately  69  degrees  55 
minutes  latitude)  ;  thence  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  meridian  line  at  32  degrees 
longitude  (approximately  69  degrees  51  minutes 
latitude)  running  as  far  as  possible  along  the 
chain  of  the  Tshervyaniya  lakes ;  thence  to  a 
point  situated  at  69  degrees  46  minutes  latitude 


and  32  degrees  6  minutes  longitude;  thence 
dividing  in  two  the  isthmus  between  the  bays 
ruumanki  fjord  (Bolshaya-Volovkovaya-Guba) 
and  Oserko  fjord  projecting  farthest  into  it,  to 
a  point  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  neck  of 
land  between  the  mainland  and  the  Sredni 
Peninsula  (69  degrees  39  minutes  latitude  and 
31  degrees  47  minutes  longitude)  ;  and  thence  in 
a  straight  lineHo  the  boundary  mark  No.  90  of 
the  mountain  Korvatunturi  near  Jaurijarvi 
Lake,  hitherto  existing  boundary  between  Fin- 
land  and   Russia. 

2.  From  the  Korvatunturi  boundary  mark 
No.  90  near  Jaurijarvi  Lake  to  Lake  Ladoga 
and  across  it,  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Karelia 
along  the  hitherto  existing  boundary  between 
Finland  and  Russia  to  the  point  where  this 
boundary  meets  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Note  1.  The  islands  named  Heinasaaret 
(Ainovskie  ostrova)  and  Kiisaaret  shall  be 
ceded  to   Finland. 

Note  2.  The  boundary  described  in  this  article 
is  indicated  by  a  red  line  on  maps  appended  to 
this  treaty  of  peace,  namely,  on  Russian  nau- 
tical chart  No.  1279  and  on  a  land  map.  With 
the  direction  of  these  maps  the  boundaries 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article 
must  be  traced  on  the  spot,  having  regard, 
when  necessary,  to  the  natural  conditions.  In 
the  case  of  any  discrepancies  between  the  text 
of  the  treaty  and  the  nautical  chart,  the  latter 
shall  have  decisive  significance  in  so  far  as  the 
Kalastaja  (Fishers')  and  Sredni  Peninsulas  are 
concerned,  but  as  to  the  rest  of  the  boundary 
the  text  will  be  final. 

Note  3.  All  longitudes  are  calculated  from 
Greenwich. 

ARTICLE  3— The  extent  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  contracting  powers  is  four  nauti- 
cal miles  from  the  shore,  or,  where  there  is  an 
archipelago,  from  the  farthest  island  or  skerry 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  this  the  following  exceptions  are  made : 

1.  From  the  point  where  the  land  boundary 
between  Finland  and  Russia  reaches  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  to  the  meridian  of  the  Styrsudd 
Lighthouse,  the  extent  of  the  territorial  waters 
of  Finland  shall  be  one  and  one-half  nautical 
miles,  its  boundary  running  at  the  beginning 
along  the  parallel. 

From  a  point  on  the  meridian  of  the  Styrsudd 
Lighthouse,  latitude  60  degrees  8  minutes,  the 
boundary  of  the  territorial  waters  of  Finland 
shall  run  along  a  line  which  connects  this  point 
with  a  point  south  of  Seitskar,  latitude  59  de- 
grees 58  minutes  and  longitude  28  degrees  24 
minutes,  to  the  point  where  this  line  cuts  the 
boundary  of  Finnish  territorial  waters  of  four 
nautical  miles,  west  of  the  Styrsudd  meridian. 

2.  From  a  point  situated  on  the  meridian  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Hogland, 
one  nautical  mile  south  of  the  said  extremity, 
the  boundary  of  the  territorial  waters  of  Finland 
shall  run  in  two  straight  lines,  one  of  which 
runs  in  a  direction  of  61  degrees  and  the  other 
at  28  degrees  8  seconds,  until  these  lines  cut 
the  boundary  of  the  four-nautical-mile  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  Island  of  Hogland. 

3.  The  islands  belonging  to  Finland  outside 
the    continuous    territorial    waters    of    Finland 
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shall  have  surrounding  territorial  waters  three 
nautical  miles  in   extent. 

From  this,  however,  the  following  exceptions 
are  made : 

South  of  the  islands  of  Seitskar  and  Lavan- 
saari  the  boundary  of  the  territorial  waters  of 
Finland  shall  run  through  the  following 
points :  # 

1.  Latitude  60  degrees  5  seconds  and  longitude 
28  degrees  31  minutes. 

2.  Latitude  59  degrees  58  minutes  and  longitude 
2S  degrees  24  minutes. 

3.  Latitude  59  degrees  58  minutes  and  longi- 
tude 27  degrees  55  minutes. 

4.  Latitude  59  degrees  54  minutes  and  longi- 
tude 27  degrees  52  minutes. 

From  a  point  situated  on  the  meridian  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Stora  Tyterskar 
Island,  three  nautical  miles  north  of  this  ex- 
tremity, the  boundary  of  the  territorial  waters 
of  Finland  shall  run  in  a  straight  line  through 
a  point  on  the  meridian  of  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Rodskar,  one  nautical  mile  north  of  this 
extremity,  to  the  point  where  this  line  cuts  the 
boundary  of  the  three  nautical  mile  territorial 
waters  of  Rodskar. 

4.  Finland  does  not  oppose  nor  will  she  in 
the  future  oppose  the  boundary  of  Russian  terri- 
torial waters  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  running  as  follows: 

Along  the  boundary  of  the  territorial  waters 
of  Finland,  beginning  at  the  termination  of  the 
land  boundary  between  Finland  and  Russia  on 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  a  point  on 
the  meridian  of  the  Styrsudd  Lighthouse,  lati- 
tude 60  degrees  8  minutes  and  9  seconds;  thence 
to  a  point  south  of  Seitskar,  latitude  59  degrees 
58  minutes  8  seconds  and  longitude  20  degrees 
24  minutes  5  seconds ;  thence  to  a  point  in  lati- 
tude 59  degrees  58  minutes  and  longitude  27 
degrees  55  minutes  ;  thence  toward  the  beacon 
of  Vigrun  until  the  line  thus  drawn  cuts  the 
general  boundary  of  the  Russian  four-nautical- 
mile  territorial  waters,  and  thence  along  this 
boundary. 

Note  1.  The  boundaries  of  all  these  territorial 
waters  are  shown  on  Russian  nautical  charts 
Nos.  1492  and  1476,  appended  to  the  present 
treaty.  In  case  of  any  discrepancies  between 
the  text  and  the  charts,  the  charts  shall  be  final. 

Note  2.  All  longitudes  are  calculated  from 
Greenwich. 

ARTICLE  4— The  territory  of  Pechenga,  being 
bounded  as  follows :  In  the  southeast  and  east 
by  the  boundary  line  mentioned  in  Paragraph  1 
of  Article  2 ;  in  the  west  by  the  hitherto  existing 
frontier  between  Russia  and  Finland  from  the 
Korvatunturi  boundary  mark  No.  90  near  the 
Jaurijarvi  Lake,  to  the  boundary  mark  of  the 
three  countries,  No.  94,  where  the  frontiers  of 
Finland,  Russia  and  Norway  meet;  and  in  the 
northwest  by  the  hitherto  existing  frontier  be- 
tween Russia  and  Norway ;  shall,  together  with 
its  territorial  waters,  immediately  upon  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  be  ceded  by 
Russia  to  Finland  forever  to  be  owned  by  Fin- 
land with  full  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  Russia 
renounces    in    favor    of    Finland    all    her    rights 


and  title  over  the  territory  thus  ceded.  Russia 
shall  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Pechenga 
territory  within  forty-five  days  from  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 


A  R.      C       T     /       C  O   C  £AH 
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Map  of  Finland  with  approximate  boundaries 
fixed  by  the  Russo-Finnish  peace  treaty  of 
Oct.  Hi,  1920.  The  black  area  shows  the  Pechenga 
district,  which  gives  the  Finns  an  outlet  on  the 
Arctic    Ocean 


ARTICLE  5— During  the  month  following  the 
going  into  effect  of  this  treaty  of  peace  the 
Governments  of  Finland  and  Russia  shall  select 
two  members  each  for  a  special  commission 
which  shall,  within  a  period  of  nine  months, 
perform  the  surveying  of  boundary  marks  as 
set  forth  in  Paragraph  1,  Article  2. 

ARTICLE  6— Finland  binds  itself  not  to  keep 
any  warships  or  other-  armed  vessels  in  the 
waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  owned  by  it,  not 
including  armed  vessels  of  less  than  100  tons 
each,  which  Finland  may  keep  without  limit, 
and  not  more  than  fifteen  warships  or  other 
armed  vessels  of  not  more  than  400  tons  each. 
Finland  further  binds  itself  not  to  keep  in  the 
waters  aforementioned  any  submarines  or  any 
armed  airplanes. 

Finland  also  binds  itself  not  to  build  on  this 
coast  naval  harbors,  naval  bases  or  naval  re- 
pair yards  larger  in  scope  than  the  aforemen- 
tioned vessels  and  their  arming  make  necessary. 

ARTICLE  7— Each  contracting  party  hereby 
grants  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  contracting 
party  the  right  to  fish  and  to  ply  freely  with 
fishing  craft  in  the  territorial  waters  on  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  relinquished  to  Fin- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  territorial  waters  off  the 
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northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Fishers' 
Penisula  (Kalastaya  Peninsula),  which  re- 
mains the  property  of  Russia  as  far  as 
Sharapev  Point. 

In  the  coast  territory  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph  the  citizens  of  both  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  land  and  to  build  neces- 
sary shelters  and  storage  sheds,  as  well  as 
other  buildings  and  establishments  necessary 
for  carrying  on  fishing  and  the  dressing  of  fish. 

The  contracting  parties  hereby  agree  to  draw 
up  a  special  agreement,  after  the  peace  treaty 
goes  into  effect,  covering  the  conditions  and 
regulations  governing  fishing  and  the  plying  of 
fishing  craft  in  the  territorial  waters  off  the 
coast  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph. 

ARTICLE  8—1.  Free  passage  through  the 
Pechenga  district  to  Norway  and  back  is 
granted  to  the  State  of  Russia  and  to  Russian 
citizens. 
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Shaded  area,  shows  new  territory  granted 
to  Finland  by  Soviet  Russia;  giving  her 
access  to  the  ice-free  port  of  Pechenga,  a 
concession  of  special  importance  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  her  Baltic  ports  are 
frozen  up  in  Winter 


2.  Goods  transported  from  Russia  to  Norway 
through  the  territory  of  Pechenga,  as  well  as 
food  transported  through  the  same  territory 
from  Norway  to  Russia,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  inspection  and  control,  except  such  control 
as  is  necessary  for  arranging  through  traffic. 
And  no  customs  duties,  transit  or  other  charges 
shall  be  collected  on  these  goods.  Supervision 
of  the  above-mentioned  goods  in  transit  shall 
be  permitted  only  in  the  form  established  in 
international  transportation  in  similar  cases. 

3.  Russian  citizens  traveling  through  the 
Pechenga  district  to  Norway  and  from  Norway 
back  to  Russia  shall  be  entitled  to  pass  through 
freely  upon  passports  issued  by  the  proper 
Russian  officials. 


4.  Complying  with  the  general  regulations  now 
in  effect,  unarmed  Russian  airplanes  shall  have 
the  right  to  carry  on  aerial  transportation  be- 
tween Russia  and  Norway  over  the  territory  of 
Pechenga. 

5.  The  routes  of  transit  on  which  travel  and 
transportation  of  goods  from  Russia  to  Norway 
—and  vice  versa— through  the  Pechenga  district 
are  permitted  without  hindrance,  and  the  de- 
tailed conditions  for  carrying  out  the  regula- 
tions mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  organizing  the  consular 
representation  of  Russia  tn  the  Pechenga  ter- 
ritory, shall  be  defined  in  a  special  agreement 
to  be  drawn  up  between  Finland  and  Russia 
after  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

ARTICLE  9— Russian  citizens  living  in  the 
Pechenga  district  shall,  without  further  action, 
become  citizens  of  Finland,  with  the  exception, 
however,  that  those  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  18  years  shall  have  the  right  to  choose  Rus- 
sian citizenship  within  one  year  after  the  going 
into  effect  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  husband 
shall  make  the  choice  for  his  wife,  providing 
no  agreement  to  the  contrary  has  been  made 
between  them,  and  parents  for  their  children 
under  18  years  old.  Persons  choosing  Russian 
citizenship  may,  during  the  following  year, 
freely  move  away  from  the  territory  and  trans- 
port with  them  all  their  chattels  free  of  all 
customs  and  export  duties.  Such  persons  shall 
retain  all  their  rights  in  real  property  which 
they  leave  in  the  territory  relinquished  to  Fin- 
land. 

ARTICLE  10— Within  forty-five  days  after 
the  coming  into  effect  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
Finland  shall  remove  her  troops  from  the  com- 
munes of  Repola  and  Porajarvi,  which  shall , be 
restored  to  the  State  of  Russia  and  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  East-Karelian  autonomous  district 
formed  by  the  Karelian  population  of  the  Gov- 
ernments (administrative  districts)  of  Arch- 
angel and  Olonetz,  now  enjoying  the  right  of 
national  self-determination. 

ARTICLE  11— Referring  to  the  more  definite 
conditions  for  the  annexation  of  the  communes 
of  Repola  and  Porajarvi  to  the  autonomous 
East-Karelian  district,  as  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  article,  the  following  rules  have  been 
agreed  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  popu- 
lation : 

1.  Residents  of  these  communes  shall  receive 
full  amnesty  in  accordance  with  Article  35  of 
this   treaty. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  local  public  peace  in  the 
territory  of  the  communes  during  the  two  years 
following  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall 
be  left  to  a  militia  organized  by  the  local  popu- 
lation. 

3.  There  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  residents 
of  the  communes  the  right  of  ownership  of  all 
their  personal  belongings  within  the  communes, 
as  well  as  the  right  freely  to  control  and  use 
the  estates  cultivated  by  them,  and  other  real 
estate  in  their  possession,  within  the  limits  of 
the  laws  in  effect  in  the  autonomous  East- 
Karelian  territory. 

4.  Any  resident  of  these  communes  who  so  de- 
sires   shall    have    the    right,    within    one    year 
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subsequent  to  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  peace 
treaty,  freely  to  move  away  from  Russia.  Per- 
sons moving  away  from  Russia  in  this  way 
are  entitled  to  carry  away  with  them  all  their 
personal  belongings  and  to  retain  all  their 
rights  in  the  real  property  they  leave  in  the 
communes,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  laws 
in  effect  in  the  autonomous  East-Karelian  Ter- 
ritory. 

5.  Finnish  citizens  and  Finnish  companies  hav- 
ing in  their  possession  contracts  for  timber 
cutting  made  prior  to  June  1,  1920,  shall  retain 
the  right,  during  one  year  after  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  peace  treaty,  to  carry  out  in  the: 
communes  mentioned  the  terms  of  their  con- 
tracts in  reference  to  the  cutting  of  timber  and 
to  carry  away  the  timber  so  cut. 

ARTICLE  12— The  contracting  parties  sup- 
port in  principle  the  neutralization  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  and  of  the  entire  Baltic  Sea,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  co-operate  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  aim. 

ARTICLE  13— Finland  shall  neutralize,  in  a 
military  sense,  the  following  islands  belonging 
to  it  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland:  Someri,  Narvi, 
Pennisaari,  Lavansaari,  Suuri  Tytarsaari,  Pieni 
Tytarsaari  and  Riuskeri  (Rodskar).  This  mili- 
tary neutralization  shall  provide  that  no  forts, 
batteries,  military  observation  stations,  wireless 
stations  of  a  power  exceeding  one-halt  kilowatt, 
military  ports  or  naval  bases  shall  be  construct- 
ed or  located  upon  these  islands,  nor  shall  any 
stores  of  military  property  or  supplies  be  main- 
tained there  or  any  troops  be  stationed  there, 
except  those  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order.  Finland,  however,  is  entitled  to 
maintain  military  observation  stations  on  the 
Islands  of  Someri  and  Narvi. 

ARTICLE  14— Finland  shall,  immediately  after 
the  coming  into  effect  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
begin  the  military  neutralization  of  the  Island 
of  Hogland  under  an  international  guarantee. 
The  neutralization  shall  provide  that  no  forts, 
batteries,  radio  stations  of  greater  strength  than 
one  kilowatt,  war  harbors,  naval  stations,  nor 
stores  of  military  supplies  shall  be  constructed 
or  located  upon  this  island,  and  that  no  more 
troops  than  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  shall  be  stationed  there.  Russia 
pledges  herself  to  support  the  obtaining  of  the 
aforementioned    international    guarantee. 

ARTICLE  15— Finland  shall,  within  three 
months  after  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  peace 
treaty,  remove  the  locks  of  all  cannon,  all  aim- 
ing and  directing  apparatus  and  munitions  from 
the  Forts  of  Ino  and  Puumala,  and  shall  de- 
molish these  forts  within  one  year  after  the 
coming  into  effect  of  the  peace  treaty.  Finland 
pledges  herself  not  to  build  on  the  coast  between 
Styrsudd  and  Inonniemi,  within  twenty  kilome- 
ters of  the  shore,  and  armored  towers  or  bat- 
teries with  equipment  making  it  possible  to  fire 
across  the  boundaries  of  the  Finnish  territorial 
waters,  or  on  the  coast  between  Inonniemi  and 
Rajajoki  River,  within  twenty  kilometers  of  the 
shore,  any  batteries  the  range  of  which  extends 
across  the  boundaries  of  the  Finnish  territorial 
waters. 

ARTICLE  16— The  contracting  parties  pledge 
themselves  not  to  maintain  on  Lake  Ladoga  or 


its  coasts,  on  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Ladoga 
River,  on  the  canals  tributary  to  it,  or  on  the 
River  Neva  as  far  as  the  Ivanovski  Rapids 
[Ivanovski-Porogi]  any  military  fortifications 
serving  offensive  purposes.  War  vessels,  how- 
ever, of  not  more  than  100  tons  each,  and  not 
provided  with  guns  of  more  than  forty-seven 
millimeters  in  calibre,  may  be  maintained,  as 
well  as  naval  stations  of  a  corresponding  size. 
Russia,  however,  shall  have  the  right  to  bring 
war  vessels  into  its  internal  waters  through  the 
canals  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
or,  in  case  traffic  through  the  canals  is  blocked, 
through  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Ladoga. 

ARTICLE  17— Russia  hereby  grants  unhin- 
dered passage  to  Finnish  trading  and  freight 
vessels  on  the  Neva  between  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land and  Lake  Ladoga  on  the  same  conditions 
as  Russian  vessels.  These  vessels,  however, 
shall  not  transport  war  materials  or  military 
supplies.  The  contracting  parties  agree,  in  case 
either  party  so  demands,  to  begin,  within  one 
year  after  such  demand  is  made,  negotiations 
for  drawing  up  a  treaty  defining  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  article.  This,  however,  shall 
not  prevent  the  use  of  the  right  herein  granted. 

ARTICLE  18— The  height  of  the  water  In 
the  Ladoga  shall  not  be  changed  without  a  pre- 
arranged agreement  between  Finland  and  Rus- 
sia. 

ARTICLE  19— Questions  concerning  customs 
inspection,  fishing,  the  care  of  navigation  estab- 
lishments, the  maintenance  of  order  beyond  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 
sweeping  of  this  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
free  of  mines,  the  unification  of  the  pilot  service 
and  other  similar  questions  shall  be  left  for  the 
consideration  of  one  or  more  mixed  Finnish- 
Russian  commissions. 

ARTICLE  20— The  contracting  parties  shall 
without  delay,  after  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
peace  treaty,  undertake  to  formulate  an  agree- 
ment establishing  passport  and  customs  regu- 
lations and  the  general  organization  of  frontier 
trading  on  the  Isthmus  of  Karelia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  local  conditions  and  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  both  sides. 
**  Frontier  traffic  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
Finnish-Russian  frontier  shall  also  be  arranged 
by  means  of  special  agreements. 

After  the  peace  treaty  has  come  into  effect  a 
mixed  commission  shall  be  appointed  immedi- 
ately to  draw  up  a  proposal  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  relations  mentioned  above. 

ARTICLE  21— The  contracting  parties  agree 
to  begin  negotiations,  immediately  after  the 
coming  into  effect  of  the  peace  treaty,  for  an  ar- 
rangement covering  the  transportation  and 
rafting  of  timber  on  the  waters  running  from 
.  the  territory  of  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
treaty  to  the  territory  of  the  other.  This  agree- 
ment must  be  based  upon  the  following  princi- 
ples: Transportation  and  rafting  in  such  waters 
are  permitted  to  both  sides  without  hindrance, 
as  well  across  the  frontiers  as  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  contracting  parties,  as  far  as  the 
sea;  and  regarding  rafting  in  particular  the 
citizens  of  the  States  that  are  parties  to  the 
treaty  receive  the  rights  of.  the  most  favored 
nation. 
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The  contracting  parties  will  also  begin  nego- 
tiations for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  maintenance  of  a  main  channel 
for  passage,  as  well  as  to  the  regulation  of 
fishing,  and  of  taking  steps  that  will  advance 
pisciculture  in  the  waters  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  and  also  in  the  waters 
adjacent  to  the  frontier  between  the  contracting 
parties. 

ARTICLE  22— The  property  of  the  Russian 
State  and  State  institutions  in  Finland  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Fin- 
nish State,  without  compensation.  Likewise  the 
property  of  the  Finnish  State  or  State  institu- 
tions in  Russia  is  declared  to  be  "the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Russian  State,  without  com- 
pensation. 

N.  B.— Both  contracting  parties  retain  for 
themselves  three  pieces  of  city  real  estate,  with 
the  land  and  buildings,  of  their  former  State 
property  for  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

ARTICLE  23— The  Finnish  Government  agrees 
to  deliver,  immediately  after  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  peace  treaty,  to  the  Russian  State 
the  Russian  ships  lying  within  its  boundaries  or 
used  by  it,  which  were  left  there  in  the  year 
1918,  according  to  a  list  appended  to  this 
treaty. 

.If  private  persons  or  companies  present  any 
claims  concerning  ships  delivered  to  the  Russian 
State,  the  Russian  Government  frees  Finland 
from  any  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  these 
ships  to  Russia  and  agrees  to  assume,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  settling  all  claims  which  may 
possibly  be  presented  to  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment. The  Russian  Government  undertakes  to 
settle  the,  question  of  the  ownership  of  these 
ships,  so  all  such  claims  should  be  presented 
to  it. 

The  Russian  Government  agrees  to  return 
to  their  former  owners  all  ships  owned  by 
Finnish  citizens,  or  by  companies  enjoying  the 
right  of  domicile  in  Finland,  which  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  Russian  Government  during  the 
"World  War  without  any  compensation  to  their 
owners,  as  well  as  Finnish  ships  which  have 
become  the  property  of  the  Russian  State  with- 
out compensation.  The  ships  mentioned  in  this 
clause  are  named  in  a  list  appended  to  the 
Peace  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  24— -Both  contracting  parties  re- 
nounce all  claims  for  the  payment  of  .war  ex- 
penditures. Finland  does  not  share  in  the  pay- 
ment of  expenditures  made  by  Russia  because 
of  the   World  War   of  1914-18. 

ARTICLE  25— Neither  contracting  party  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  State  debts  or  other  obliga- 
tions  incurred  by  the  other  party. 

ARTICLE  26— The  debts  and  other  obligations 
of  the  Russian  State  and  State  institutions  to 
the  Finnish  State  and  to  the  Bank  of  Finland, 
as  well  as  the  debts  and  other  obligations  of 
the  Finnish  State  and  State  institutions  to  the 
Russian  State  and  State  institutions  are  de- 
clared to  be  mutually  liquidated.  Therefore  the 
contract  regarding  the  supplying  of  grain  made 
between  the  Finnish  and  Russian  Governments 
in  1917,  as  well  as  the  agreement  concerning 
rates  of  exchange  made  in  the  same  year  be- 
tween the  Bank  of  Finland  and  the  Russian 
Credit  Bureau  is  considered  null  and  void. 


ARTICLE  27— Russia  recognizes  that  Finland 
is  not  responsible  for  the  losses  of  ships  or 
other  property  suffered  in  Finland  by  citizens 
or  companies  of  a  third  power  due  to  the  acts 
of  Russian  officials  during  the  World  War, 
before  Finland  became  independent.  Claims  of 
this  nature  must  be  submitted  to  the  Russian 
Government. 

ARTICLE  28— Finnish  citizens  and  companies 
or  associations  enjoying  right  of  domicile  in 
Finland  have,  in  regard  to  their  property  in 
Russia  as  well  as  to  their  claims  and  other 
demands  upon  the  Russian  State  or  its  State 
institutions,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
Russia  has  granted,  or  will  grant,  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  most-favored  nation. 

ARTICLE  29— The  contracting  parties  agree 
immediately  to  return  the  archives  and  docu- 
ments of  public  offices  and  institutions  which 
are  in  their  territory  and  which  relate  ex- 
clusively, or  chiefly,  to  the  other  contracting 
party  or  its  history. 

In  consequence  hereof  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment will  also  deliver  to  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment the  archives  of  the  State  Secretariat  of 
the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  with  the 
exception,  however,  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment retains  for  itself  those  documents  of  these 
archives  that  relate  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  to 
Russia  or  its  history.  The  Finnish  Government 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  copies  of  such 
documents  passing  into  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government. 

The  Russian  Government  shall  deliver  to  the 
Finnish  Government  copies  of  the  latest  topo- 
graphical and  hydrographical  charts  of  Finland, 
as  well  as  materials  concerning  the  unfinished 
trigonometrical  survey  work  on  Finnish  terri- 
tory, the  charts  and  material  of  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Russian  Government. 

ARTICLE  30— The  Finnish  Government  agrees 
to  reserve  in  the  Halila  Sanatorium  in  the  Com- 
mune of  Urisikiorkko  half  of  the  sick-beds  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Petrograd  and  vicinity  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  under  the  same  conditions 
that  apply  to  Finnish  citizens.  ^ 

ARTICLE  31— After  the  coming  into  effect  of 
the  present  peace  treaty  economic  relations  shall 
be  renewed  between  the  contracting  parties.  For 
this  purpose  the  contracting  parties  shall  ap- 
point, immediately  after  the  coming  into  effect 
of  the  Peace  Treaty,  a  commission  consisting 
of  representatives  of  both  States  to  draft  a  plan 
for  arranging  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  for  effecting  a  commer- 
cial agreement. 

ARTICLE  32— Until  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mercial agreement,  the  following  temporary  pro- 
visions shall  be  observed  in  the  commercial  re- 
lations between  Finland  and  Russia,  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  having  the  right  to  give 
six  months'  notice  to  the  other  party  of  the 
termination  of  this  agreement: 

1.  The  carriage  of  goods  in  transit  through  the 
territory  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  transportation  lines  open  for 
through  traffic,  or  on  such  transportation  lines 
opened  in  the  future,  observing  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  organization  of  traffic,  for  the 
capacity  of  the  traffic  transit  facilities,  for  the 
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satisfaction   of   the   traffic    needs   of   their   own 
countries  and  for  the  general   safety. 

2.  Freight  rates  and  other  fees  levied  on  the 
goods  in  transit,  or  on  goods  carried  on  the 
State  railroads  or  State  ships,  shall  not  be 
higher  than  the  rates  for  the  same  kind  of  goods 
In  internal  transportation.  Other  fees  levied  on 
these  goods  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  the  most  favored  nation.  If  the 
freight  rates  for  transporting  domestic  goods 
in  Russia  are  discontinued,  the  rates  on  goods 
in  transit  from  Finland  shall  not  be  higher 
than  those  charged  for  the  goods  in  transit  of 
the  most  favored  nation. 

3.  Freight  rates  for  goods  transported  from 
one  country  to  the  other  shall  not  be  higher— 
nor  shall  there  be  any  other  transportation  fees 
—than  those  charged  for  the  domestic  trans- 
portation of  the  same  kind  of  goods.  If  the 
freight  rates  for  transporting  domestic  goods 
in  Russia  are  discontinued,  the  freight  rates 
and  other  fees  for  Finnish  goods  shall  not  be 
higher  than  those  charged  for  the  goods  of  the 
most  favored  nation. 

4.  Prohibitive  measures  concerning  imports, 
exports  or  transit  are  allowable  only  when  based 
upon  legislation  concerning  public  safety,  public 
health,  alcoholic  liquors  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  nation  in  question. 

5.  The  contracting  parties  reserve  for  them- 
selves the  right  of  forming  monopolies  in  cer- 
tain commercial  and  industrial  fields. 

6.  The  freight  and  passenger  vessels  of  the 
contracting  parties,  under  the  condition  of  com- 
plying with  the  regulations  now  in  force  in  the 
respective  countries,  or  that  may  be  enacted  in 
the  future,  covering  the  vessels  of  each  coun- 
try, as  well  as  with  the  regulations  and  ordi- 
nances necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
safety  or  for  supervision  of  the  customs  ser- 
vice, are  entitled  to  enter  all  the  ports  of  the 
other  country,  to  use  the  harbor  facilities  and 
to  proceed  through  the  territorial  and  inland 
waters,  rivers  and  canals  of  the  other  country 
which  have  been  opened,  or  may  be  opened  in 
the  future  for  the  vessels  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. Charges  imposed  upon  the  vessels  of 
the  other  country  and  their  cargoes,  as  well  as 
fees  for  using  the  harbor  establishments,  shall 
not  be  higher  than  the  corresponding  charges 
levied  upon  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion and  their  cargoes.  An  exception  may  be 
made  to  these  regulations  in  the  case  of  the 
traffic  of  coastal  vessels  and  fishing  craft.  The 
traffic  between  Baltic  and  other  regular  Rus- 
sian frontier  ports  and  inland  harbors  will  not 
be  regarded  as  coastal  traffic.  Russian  trading 
and  passenger  vessels  will  be  allowed  free  pas- 
sage in  all  channels  of  traffic  within  Finnish 
territory  open  to  Finnish  vessels,  under  con- 
dition of  complying  with  the  piloting  regulations 
in  force  in  Finland  covering  foreign  vessels. 

7.  Finnish  raw  materials  and  goods  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  are  freed  of  all  customs  and 
other  import  duties  when  exported  to  Russia. 

ARTICLE  33— Immediately  after  the  coming 
into  effect  of  the  present  peace  treaty  the  con- 
tracting parties  will  proceed  to  take  the 
measures  necessary  to  regulate  the  railroad 
traffic  from  Finland  to  Russia  and  from  Russia 


to  Finland  to  and  from  stations  between  Raja- 
joki  and  Petrograd,  including  the  stations  in 
Petrograd,  and  to  begin  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
two  countries  and  effecting  a  direct  connection 
between    the   two   countries. 

ARTICLE  84— Postal  and  telegraph  communi- 
cation between  Finland  and  Russia  shall  be  re- 
newed after  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  peace 
treaty,  and  the  contracting  parties  shall  enter 
into  a  separate  agreement  covering  such  renewal. 
The  Finnish  Government  will  not  place  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  where- 
by the  Russian  State  shall  receive  the  exclusive 
use,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1946,  for  the 
purpose  of  telegraphic  communication,  of  the 
three  direct  telegraph  lines  (formerly  numbered 
13,  60  and  42)  which  pass  through  Finnish  terri- 
tory from  Rajajoki  to  Nystad,  connecting  Petro- 
grad with  Stockholm,  Newcastle  and  Fredericia, 
and  which  the  Finnish  Government,  by  an 
agreement  dated  Jan.  9,  1920,  transferred  to 
the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  ["  Det 
Store  Nordiske  Telegraf  Selskabet ,:]  to  be 
used  by  it  for  telegraphic  communication  with 
Russia,  under  the  condition  that  the  provision 
of  said  agreement  regarding  the  arrangement 
of  telegraphic  communication  be  complied  with. 
The  Russian  Government  will  remit  to  the  Fin- 
nish State  all  the  transit  charges  to  Finland 
as  an  independent  State,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  contained  in  the  manual  of  the 
International  Telegraph  Association  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  attached  thereto,  until 
these  charges  become  payable  by  the  sender  on 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  between  the  respective 
States.  The  Russian  State  will  also  retain  for 
the  same  period  of  time  the  rights  which  it 
possesses,  on  the  strength  of  an  agreement 
made  with  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany to  two  cables  running  from  Nystad  to 
Grisslehamn  and  maintaining  direct  telegraphic 
connection  with  Sweden. 

ARTICLE  35— Finnish  citizens  living  in  Rus- 
sia and  Russian  citizens  living  in  Finland  are 
to  be  allowed  to  return  home  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty  unless  they  have  been 
arrsted  in  the  other  country  for  felonies. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  be  repatriated  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
contracting  parties  will  determine,  in  a  separate 
agreement,  the  order  in  which  such  repatriation 
is  to  be  effected. 

Other  citizens,  of  the  respective  States  who 
have  been  detained  or  confined  on  account  of 
the  state  of  war,  or  for  political  reasons,  shall 
be  liberated  at  once  and  repatriated  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Any  Finnish  or  Russian  citizen  upon  whom  a 
sentence  has  been  passed  before  the  signing  of 
this  peace  treaty  for  a  political  offense  com- 
mitted in  favor  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
or  because  he  had  connections  with  the  armies 
or  the  Governmental  organs  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party,  or  because  he  committed  a  pun- 
ishable act  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 'the  right 
of  national  self-determination,  shall  be  freed 
from  suffering  any  further  punishment  and  be 
liberated  at  once.  If  he  is  under  indictment  or 
under   arrest   for   such   an   offense,    but   has   not 
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yet  been  tried  and  sentenced,  or  if  he  has  not 
yet  been  indicted,  the  right  of  indictment  shall 
be  annulled,  whether  he  be  within  or  without 
the  borders  of  the  country  in  question,  and  in 
the  future  no  such  indictment  shall  be  resorted 
to.  If  he  has,  either  in  addition  or  exclusively, 
been  guilty  of  any  offense  against  the  prevailing 
political  or  social  order  of  his  own  country  and 
has  fled  to  the  territory  of  the  other  contract- 
ing party,  he  shall  enjoy  the  amnesty  pro- 
claimed in  his  home  country  covering  such  of- 
fenses to  the  same  extent  as  those  remaining 
in  his  home  country  who  have  been  indicted 
and  sentenced. 

ARTICLE  36— The  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations  between  the#  contracting  parties  shall 
be  arranged  immediately  after  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  peace  treaty.  After  the  treaty 
has  gone  into  effect  the  contracting  parties  shall 
proceed  to  draw  up  an  agreement  covering  the 
consular   service. 

ARTICLE  37— In  order  to  carry  out  the  present 
peace  treaty,  as  well  as  to  settle  any  questions 
of  public  or  private  law  that  may  develop  from 
that  treaty,  a  Finnish-Russian  mixed  commis- 
sion shall  be  created  immediately  after  the 
coming  into  effect  of  said  treaty,  which  shall  be 
authorized  to  create  sub-committees  to  deal  with 
territorial  questions,  to  arrange  economic  rela- 
tions, to  exchange  prisoners  of  war  and  refugees 
and   to  handle  other   necessary   questions.     The 


composition  and  working  program  of  the  com- 
mission mentioned  in  this  article  shall  be  de- 
termined by  an  agreement  to  be  effected  later 
on.  The  functions,  privileges  and  duties  of  each 
sub-committee  shall  be  determined  by  separate 
regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  commission. 
Whenever  no  decision  is  arrived  at  in  the  sub- 
committees on  account  of  a  tie,  the  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  plenary  session  of  the 
commission  for  decision.  If  there  is  also  a  tie 
in  the  commission,  the  question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted  to   the   Governments   for   settlement. 

ARTICLE  38— Copies  of  this  treaty  have  been 
made  in  the  Finnish,  Swedish  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, and  the  texts  of  all  these  have  the  same 
validity.  Concurrent  with  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fied copies,  the  contracting  parties  shall  sign  the 
French  text,  which  also  is  authentic. 

ARTICLE  39— This  peace  treaty  has  to  be 
ratified.  The  exchange  of  the  ratified  copies 
shall  take  place  in  Moscow.  The  treaty  shall 
become  legally  valid  immediately  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratified  copies.  In  witness  there- 
of the  delegates  of  both  contracting  parties  have 
set  their  hands  to  this  peace  treaty  and  at- 
tached their  seals  thereto.  The  original  has 
been  drawn  in  two  copies  in  each  language  and 
signed  at  Dorpat,  Oct.  14,  1920. 

ISi&natures    of    Plenipotentiaries    named    in 
Preamble.] 


THE  AMERICAN   NEGRO   IN   FRANCE 


Effects  of  his  novel  experience  in  meeting  white 
people '  who  had  no  prejudice  against  his  race 


WHEN  the  American  negro  soldier 
fought  in  France  he  found  himself 
making  armed  war  against  white 
men  for  almost  the  first  time  in  history. 
For  the  first  time  he  guarded  white  prison- 
ers with  shotted  and  bayoneted  gun.  For 
the  first  time  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy 
the  cities  of  a  white  nation.  The  Germans 
furiously  upbraided  the  Allies  for  bringing 
in  colored  troops  to  dominate  a  white 
people;  but  the  negroes  did  their  duty,  and, 
according  to  official  reports,  did  not  abuse 
their  power;  their  departure  was  orderly 
and  unmarked  by  looting  or  violence.  When 
citations  and  war  crosses  were  distributed 
the  black  soldiers  who  had  done  heroic  acts 
got  their  share  of  the  honors. 

One  cause  of  bitterness  remained,  how- 
ever, and  pursued  them  through  France: 
the  race  prejudice  of  white  Americans. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  indictment  set  forth  in 


detail  in  a  book  entitled  "  Two  Women  With 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,"  by 
Addie  W.  Hunton  and  Kathryn  M.  Johnson. 
These  two  women,  who  tell  the  story  of  their 
experiences  on  French  soil,  were  attached  to 
the  relief  organization  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Very  few  colored  women  were  sent  abroad 
by  the  association.  For  a  long  time  there 
were  only  three  of  them  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  thousands  of  black  soldiers.  Later 
sixteen  others  arrived. 

No  colored  men  had  been  admitted  to 
West  Point,  and  none  had  been  admitted 
to  Annapolis  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
Wilberforce  University,  a  colored  school, 
had  maintained  a  military  department,  and 
some  sixty-five  graduates  or  undergradu- 
ates of  this  college  received  commissions  as 
officers  during  the  war.  The  general  lack 
of  training,  however,  became  a  problem. 
Those  camps  which  gave  six  weeks'  training 
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to  white  men  did  not  wish  to  admit  the  black 
men.  It  was  finally  decided  to  establish  a 
training  camp  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where 
about  1,100  men  enrolled  for  the  three 
months'  course.  Over  600  received  commis- 
sions as  Second  Lieutenants,  First  Lieuten- 
ants, or  Captains.  Most  of  these  were  col- 
lege graduates,  and  were  declared  to  be  men 
of  a  high  type.  The  new  officers  were  as- 
signed to  the  Ninety-second  Division  under 
Major  General  Ballou,  who  had  had  charge 
of  the  training  school  at  Des  Moines.  The 
authors  of  the  above-mentioned  book  charge 
that  unjust  discrimination  in  this  General's 
order,  known  as  Bulletin  No.  35,  issued 
before  he  took  his  colored  division  to  France, 
"  operated  in  no  small  degree  to  destroy  his 
influence  with  his  men,  and  cause  a  humilia- 
tion of  spirit  among  them  which  would  take 
away  whatever  desire  they  might  have  had 
to  lay  down  their  lives  that  democracy 
might  live."  In  this  order  the  black  mem- 
bers of  the  command  were  urged  not  to  go 
"  where  their  presence  was  not  desired  " — 
in  theatres,  for  instance.  The  writers 
emphasize  the  bad  moral  effect  of  this 
order  upon  men  who  were  being  sent  to 
another  country  to  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  very  privileges  that  were  being 
denied  to  them. 

After  their  arrival  in  France  the  handi- 
cap of  race  discrimination  continued  un- 
abated, so  far  as  white  Americans  were 
concerned.  As  an  example  of  the  humilia- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  au- 
thors cite  this  incident: 

While  white  American  soldiers  were  per- 
mitted to  go  freely  about  the  towns,  the  great 
mass  of  colored  American  soldiers  saw  these 
towns,  for  the  most  part,  only  as  they 
marched  in  line  to  and  from  the  docks. 
Passes  for  them  were  oftener  than  other- 
wise as  hard  to  secure  as  American  gold. 
Always  they  were  aware  of  some  case  of 
cruel  injustice  for  which  there  seemed  abso- 
lutely   no    redress.    *    *    * 

Even  a  short  outing  might  be  robbed  of 
its  pleasure.  How  well  we  remember  a  com- 
pany that  had  been  granted  a  week-end 
leave  as  a  reward  for  exceptional  work. 
They  were  going  to  a  neighboring  Summer 
resort— a  miniature  Coney  Island.  It  had 
been  arranged  for  them  to  tent  on  the 
beach.  Just  like  children,  they  made  us 
listen  to  all  their  enthusiastic  plans  and 
dreams  of  this  outing.  They  went,  but  came 
back  dumb  in  the  despair  of  outraged  truth 
and   justice.     A  runner   had  preceded   them, 


and  the  French  restaurants  and  places  of 
amusement  had  been  warned  not  to  receive 
them,  since  they  were  but  servants  of  the 
wshite  soldiers.  Later,  the  French  knew 
better.    *    *    * 

The  authors  describe  the  distressing  work 
which  the  black  forces  were  called  upon  to 
do  in  disinterring  and  reburying  the  Amer- 
ican dead.  During  the  long  days  of  Sum- 
mer, isolated  in  poison-exhaling  graves, 
they  toiled,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
in  drenching  rain  and  parching  heat.  While 
they  were  rendering  the  American  Army 
and  nation  a  sacred  service— one  which  all 
the  white  divisions  had  refused — they  were 
still  subject,  the  book  states,  to  injustices 
that  seared  their  souls. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  relations  between 
the  negro  soldiers  and  the  French  people 
that  the  discriminations  practiced  by  the 
white  commanders  caused  the  greatest  bit- 
terness. The  chapter  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject— written  by  Miss  Johnson — cites  offi- 
cial bulletins  to  show  that  the  American 
officers  sought  to  prohibit  the  negro  from 
mixing  with  the  French  people,  especially 
French  women.  A  persistent  "  propaganda," 
she  asserts,  was  conducted  by  the  white 
Americans  to  instil  their  own  race  prejudice 
into  the  minds  of  the  French.  Where  this 
propaganda  had  not  reached,  says  the 
author,  the  French  people  showed  no  race 
prejudice;  they  barred  no  place  to  the  col- 
ored soldiers,  not  even  their  homes;  they 
allowed  their  wives  and  daughters  to  asso- 
ciate with  them  on  equal  terms;  they  loved 
the  negro  for  his  accomplishments  and  his 
disposition.  The  American  white  soldiers 
and  officers  resented  the  sight  of  colored 
men  going  about  publicly  with  white  women 
and  in  several  instances  this  led  to  rioting. 
The  author  cites  evidence  of  the  resentment 
felt  by  French  women  when  the  black  sol- 
diers were  officially  prohibited  from  social 
intercourse  with  them,  and  refers  to  a  pro- 
test made  by  an  association  of  French 
women  against  interference  with  their 
"  social  life."  All  in  all,  she  concludes,  the 
150,000  negroes  quartered  in  France,  offi- 
cers and  men,  returned  to  the  United  States 
imbued  with  a  wider  notion  of  freedom,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  "  there  is  a  fair- 
skinned  people  in  the  world  who  believe  in 
the  equality  of  races,  and  who  practice  what 
they  preach." 
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[English   Cartoon] 


A 
FIGHTER  OF 

SHADOWS 


j — The  Passing  Show,  London. 
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[German-Swiss  Cartoon] 

BACKWARD  GLANCE  AT  THE  PEACE 
YEAR,  1920 
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Peace  in  Ireland. 


Peace  in  Russia. 


Peace  in  Vienna. 


Peace   for  the   Peace-Angel,   Wilson. 

— Nebelspalter,  Zurich. 
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[American  Cartoon] 

JUST  AS  THOUGH  WE  COULDN'T  PUT  IT  UP 
AGAIN  ANY  TIME  WE  NEEDED  IT 


///U.S. 
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1921,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Inc. 
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[American  Cartoons] 

That  Awful  Odor  From  the  Why  Our  Ship  Doesn't 

Boneyard  Come  In 
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U3  EMERGENCY  SHIPCORPOWTIOnW 

"U 


— Brooklyn    Eagle. 

THE  aftermath  of  the  war  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  other  na- 
tions, has  brought  to  light  a  deplor- 
able amount  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, as  well  as  some  outright  cor- 
ruption. Scandals  have  been  uncov- 
ered in  the  Shipping  Board  inquiry, 
and  various  Government  departments 
now  under  investigation  by  Congres- 
sional committees  have  revealed  lax- 
ity in  administration. 

Beautiful  Frame,  but 
Where's  the  Picture? 


— Columbus  Dispatch. 


You  Know  How  Some  Peo- 
ple Leave  Things  When 
They  Move  Out 


— Detroit    News. 


— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

THE  task  before  the  incoming  Con- 
gress is  one  of  sharply  reducing 
taxation  and  instituting  a  regime  of 
strict  economy.  Power  involves  re- 
sponsibility, and  as  the  Republican 
Party  has  a  large  majority  in  both 
houses,  it  has  no  excuse  for  failures. 
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[American  Cartoon] 

HE  DOESN'T  TAKE  TO  THESE  LONG  EFFECTS 


— Sacramento  Bee. 

FOLLOWING  the  election  of  Mr.  Harding  to  the  Presidency,  preparations 
were  made  on  an  extensive  scale  for  an  elaborate  inaugural  program. 
On  Jan.  10,  President-elect  Harding  wrote  to  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  inauguration  plans,  urging  that  all  features  of  the 
program  involving  pomp  and  extravagance  be  omitted.  The  committee 
promptly  complied,  and  on  Jan.  19  a  photograph  of  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  adopted  as  a  guide  for  the  forthcoming  ceremony.  It  was 
said  that  in  simplicity  the  arrangements  would  closely  parallel  those  of  1861. 
The  Committee  decided  that  the  small  stand  to  be  built  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  on  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol  should  be  made  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  President-elect,  Chief  Justice  White,  who  will  administer  the 
oath,  the  Inaugural  Committee  and  a  few  other  officials.  All  spectators, 
except  the  official  party,  and  possibly  working  newspaper  men,  were  to  stand 
during  the  ceremony,  but  parts  of  the  portico  and  steps  were  to  be  roped  off 
for  members  of  Congress. 
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[American  Cartoon] 

THE    LOUNGE    LIZARD 


— Son  l" nut cisco  Chronicle, 

THE  failure  of  the  United  States  Government  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles has  left  us  still  at  technical  war  with  Germany,  although  nineteen 
months  have  passed  Blnce  the  treaty  was  signed.  This  has  been  a  serious 
damage  to  the  Commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  ami  the  reconstruct 
tion  of  the  world.  The  Knox  resolution  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
declared  the  war  with  Germany  at  an  end,  hut  this  resolution  was  vetoed  by 
the  President.  The  duty  0*  settling  the  question  will  devolve  on  the  new 
Administration,  in  which  the  Congress  majority  and  the  Kxecutive  will  repre- 
sent the  same  political   party. 
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[American  Cartoons] 


SH-H-H! 


THE  coming  of 
March  15, 
this  year,  will  be 
greeted  with 
greater  appre- 
hension than  the 
similar  date  of 
last  year.  It  is 
the  day  on  which 
income  returns 
have  to  be  filed, 
accompanied  by 
a  check  for  the 
income  tax, 
either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Defla- 
tion in  1920  di- 
minished man-' 
incomes,  and  the 
Government  is 
expected  to  sus- 
tain a  serious 
loss    of    revenue. 


-Newspaper  Enterprise   Association. 


" 


John  Bull's 
Old  Kit-Bag' 


"I  should  be  ashamed 
to  grumble  about  my 
own  burdens  when  I 
view  yours,  John." 


GREAT  BRITAIN, 
with  her  far-flung 
empire,  is  confronted 
with  grave  political 
and  economic  prob- 
lems: 100,000  addi- 
tional men  and  women 
are  being  thrown  out 
of  work  each  month, 
her  foreign  responsi- 
bilities are  staggering, 
and  Ireland  is  on  the 
brink  of  civil  war. 


— Central  Press  Association. 
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[American  Cartoons] 


"Protect  me 
from  him,  pro- 
tect me!" 

- — Dayton    News. 


THE  tariff  has 
usually  been  a 
party  question, 
the  Republicans  in- 
clining toward  a 
tariff  for  protec- 
tion, while  the 
Democrats  have  fa-^ 
vored  a  tariff  chief- 
ly for  revenue.  In 
this  session  of  Con- 
gress the  Fordney 
bill  was  introduced 
as  a  temporary  tar- 
iff measure,  but  met 
with  so  much  op- 
position that  a  clo- 
sure measure  was 
introduced  in  the 
Senate  in  order  to 
expedite  the  bill. 
The  closure  resolu- 
tion, however,  met 
with  defeat. 


The  Quarreling  Balloonists 


"Get  off  the  hose !" 


— Detroit   News. 
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[English  Cartoon] 

THAT  INCREASING  INFLAMMATION 


— London  Opinion. 

JOHN  BULL  (to  Dr.  Lloyd  George):  "You  told  me  the  League,  of 
Nations  Liniment  would  reduce  the  swelling — but  it  seems  to  be  worse 
than  ever." 
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[German    Cartoon] 

A  GOOD  JOKE 


-Kladderadatsch,  Berlin . 


"Don't  go  near  him.     He  hasn't  buried  the  hatchet  yet." 

The  Nobel  Prize  of  about  $40,000  was  awarded  to  President  Wilson  in 
1920  for  his  services  in  the  advancement  of  peace.  This  award  was  made  in 
recognition  of  the  endeavors  of  the  President  during  the  war  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  an  end  and  also  for  his  work  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 
The  conferring  of  the  prize  aroused  criticism  in  Germany,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  Government  to  end  the  state  of  war  which 
technically  exists  between  the  two  nations. 
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[American  Cartoon] 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  AGAIN 


— Dayton  Neios. 
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[American  Cartoons] 


"Hang  your 

\>    clothes    on   a 

_     hickory  limb" 


j.  ■  ^ a  v. 


— Dallas    News. 


DISARMA- 
M'  E  NT, 
which  was  one  of 
the  announced 
aims  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  has 
been  slow  in  com- 
ing, except  in  the 
case  of  the  van- 
quished nations, 
and  even  there  it 
is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  agita- 
tion for  a  "naval 
holiday,"  however, 
and  the  officially 
authorized  state- 
ment that  Presi- 
dent-elect Hard- 
ing, shortly  after 
his  inauguration, 
will  call  for  a  dis- 
armament confer- 
ence, are  signs  of 
promise. 


The    Movement    Is 
Way 


Under        Which  Will  She  Choose? 


— Dallas  News. 


■Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
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[American  Cartoon] 

Germany  Wants  a 
Pardon,  or  Habeas 
Corpus,  or  Some- 
thing. 


[American 
Cartoon] 

"Let's  see 
you  collect 
it." 

— New  York 
World. 


THE  Paris 
Conference 
fixed  the 
amount  of 
German  rep- 
arations a  t 
about  $56,- 
000,000s000; 
spread  over  a 
period  of  42 
years.  In  addi- 
tion there  is 
to  be  a  12  per 
cent,  tax  on 
German  ex- 
ports. 


[German  Cartoon] 

Delivery   of   Milch   Cows   to 
France. 


-Dallas 


— Simplicissimus,    Munich. 

"Come,  my  children,  we  will  go  where 

France  can  take  nothing  more  from  us." 
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[Dutch  Cartoon] 

First  Birthday  of  the  League  of  Nations 


: — De  Amsterdammer.  Amsterdam* 


JOHN  BULL:     "He's  a  nice  youngster,  and  just  like  his  father." 
EUROPA :     "  Yes,  but  his  father  doesn't  give  him  anything." 


[Italian  Cartoon] 

He  Hasn't  Done  It  Yet. 


[German  Cartoon] 

The  Sword  Swallower  of 
Geneva. 


—11   420,    Florence. 

PEACE:     "If  you  succeed  in  freeing:  me, 
you   will   be   mankind's   most   blessed   year." 


Kladderadatsch.  Berlin 


They  made  the  Peace  Ang-el  swallow 
the  'sword,  but,  alas  !  it  stuck  fast  in 
her   throat. 


THE  WARFARE  IN  IRELAND 


Hostile  declarations  on  both  sides  banish  hopes  of  imme- 
diate peace — An  important  speech  by  Premier  Lloyd  George. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


EFFORTS  to  bring  about  a  truce  or 
peace  between  the  contending  forces 
in  Ireland,  from  which  something  at 
least  was  hoped  in  many  quarters,  seemed 
to  meet  with  failure  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary. The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  had 
been  tireless  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
"  truce  of  God,"  denounced  as  equally  cow- 
ardly the  folly  of  the  ambushers  in  his 
diocese  and  the  inhuman  harbarity  of  the 
reprisals.  He  appealed  anew  to  the  best 
elements  of  "  the  two  sister  nations "  to 
call  off  the  State  warfare  which  was  the 
negation  of  Christianity. 

Regarding  the  burning  of  Cork,  consider- 
able criticism  was  directed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  refusal  to  make  public 
General  Strickland's  report,  especially  in 
view  of  a  report  submitted  by  the  Irish  La- 
bor Party,  which  charged  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cork  was  a  deliberate  and  planned 
reprisal.  Optimistic  views  of  the  situation 
were  expressed  by  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood, 
who  was  sure  the  Government  was  "  break- 
ing this  terror,"  and  by  General  Strickland, 
who  declared  the  organization  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  was  being  broken  up  and 
becoming  more  localized,  though  he  ex- 
pected a  year  or  more  of  guerrilla  warfare; 
these  statements,  however,  were  met  with 
others  which  declared  that  "the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  appeared  to  have  been 
growing  in  volume,  both  in  the  martial  law 
areas  and  in  districts  like  Galway,  which 
previously  had  been  quiet." 

The  British  Government's  position  was 
made  clear  in  the  face  of  rumors  of  new 
peace  negotiations  when  Premier  Lloyd 
George  spoke  before  the  Welsh  National 
Liberal  Council  on  Feb.  8.  In  an  impas- 
sioned appeal  for  political  unity  he  char- 
acterized the  situation  of  the  day  as  "a 
world  reeling  under  the  most  terrible  blow 
ever  dealt."  Then  with  reference  to  Ire- 
land he  said  the  coalitionists  had  given  Ire- 
land a  greater  measure  of  home  rule  than 


either  Gladstone  or  Asquith  had  proposed. 
"  But,"  he  went  on,  "  they  say  they  won't 
take  it.  They  must  have  an  Irish  republic, 
an  Irish  army,  an  Irish  navy.  They  won't 
get  it."  In  conclusion  he  declared  there 
was  no  issue  between  themselves  and  their 
political  opponents  on  Home  Rule,  but  with 
those  bent  upon  setting  up  "  an  independent 
country  by  our  very  gates  "  it  was  an  issue 
of  permitting  the  murder  of  the  policemen 
and  soldiers  upholding  the  honor  of  the 
British  flag  and  endangering  the  commerce 
and  life  of  the  nation. 

Publication  of  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land act  disclosed  some  interesting  particu- 
lars regarding  the  composition  of  the  two 
Irish  Parliaments  and  the  provisions  for 
their  uniting  at  some  future  date  in  one 
Parliament  for  the  whole  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law,  each  Parliament  is  to  consist 
of  two  chambers.  The  South  is  to  have  128 
Commoners  and  64  Senators;  the  North,  52 
and  26;  but,  whereas  in  the  South  the  up- 
per house  (with  the  exception  of  three  ex- 
officio  members)  is  partly  nominated  and 
partly  indirectly  elected,  in  the  North  the 
Commons  is  to  elect  all  the  Senators  save 
two,  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Belfast  and  Lon- 
donderry. 

Above  the  Parliaments  is  established  a 
Council  consisting  of  seven  Senators  and 
thirteen  Commoners  of  each  Parliament, 
with  a  President  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  instructions  from  his  Majes- 
ty, as  the  act  says,  "with  a  view  to  the 
eventual  establishment  of  one  Parliament 
and  to  bring  about  harmonious  action  in  re- 
lation to  matters  affecting  the  whole  of 
Ireland."  Regarding  membership  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  act 
gives  Ireland  46  seats.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  fusion  of  the  two  Irish  Parlia- 
ments, North  and  South  are  required  to  pass 
an  identical  act,  only  to  be  introduced  after 
a  motion  in  its  favor  has  been  passed,  and 
then  carried  on  third  reading  by  an  abso- 
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lute  majority  of  the  members  of  each  House 
of  Commons.  Thereupon  the  Council  and 
the  Parliaments  will  come  to  an  end,  and 
many  of  the  powers  still  reserved  to  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  will  automati- 
cally pass  to  the  new  body. 

Conspicuous  among  the  numerous  trials 
proceeding  in  Ireland  was  that  of  three 
young  men,  Frank  Teeling,  William  Con- 
way and  Edward  Potter,  which  was  opened 
on  Jan.  25  before  a  court-martial  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  Dublin  City  Hall.  The 
prisoners  were  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Lieutenant  MacMahon,  otherwise  Anglish, 
in  a  house  in  Lower  Mount  Street,  Sunday, 
Nov.  21.  At  that  time  fourteen  British 
officers  were  assassinated,  and  as  the  result 
over  thirty  prisoners  were  now  awaiting  trial 
in  batches.  On  Jan.  30,  Father  Dominic, 
Chaplain  to  the  late  Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney 
of  Cork,  was  sentenced  by  court-martial  to 
five  years  penal  servitude,  with  two  years  re- 
mitted, "  for  writing  a  letter  likely  to  cause 
disaffection."  On  the  appeal  of  Joseph 
Murphy,  who  was  found  guilty  by  a  court- 
martial  of  having  led  an  attack  in  Cork  on 
Oct.  8  against  the  military  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  the  court  decided  on  Jan. 
31  that  it  was  powerless  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion, but  that  the  prisoner  should  have  time 
to  make  further  representations  before  the 
court-martial.  Before  another  court-mar- 
tial sitting  in  Dublin  on  Feb.  4  Lord  Dun- 
sany,  poet,  playwright  and  war  veteran, 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  possessing 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  was  fined  £25, 
with  the  alternative  of  three  months  in 
prison.  The  trial  was  the  outcome  of  a 
raid  on  Lord  Dunsany's  estate  in  County 
Meath  and  the  capture  of  several  shotguns 
and  other  sporting  arms.  Lord  Dunsany,  in 
declaring  his  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  said  that 
he  had  "  fought  against  the  Sinn  Feiners, 
the  Boers  and  Germans,  and  his  house  was 
built  as  a  stronghold  to  safeguard  the  power 
of  the  Crown,"  but  it  did  not  avail  him  be- 
fore the  court-martial  in  escaping  convic- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  Donal  O'Callaghan,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Cork,  who  had  arrived  in  the  United 
States  without  a  passport,  Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Labor  Department  directed  Mr. 
O'Oallaghan's  counsel  on  Jan.  19  to  deliver 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Immigration  Inspec- 
tor at  Norfolk  for  deportation  before  Feb. 
13.     This  action  terminated  a  dispute  be- 


tween the  State  and  Labor  Departments  by 
the  latter's  yielding  jurisdiction  to  the  for- 
mer in  cases  of  aliens  arriving  in  the  United 
States  without  passports.  By  the  13th  Mr. 
O'Callaghan  had  disappeared  from  sight, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  was  returning  to 
Ireland  by  a  secret  route. 

The  melancholy  list  of  outrages  and  re- 
prisals, too  numerous  to  give  in  detail,  was 
lengthened,  though  both  sides  claimed  ad- 
vantage gained.  On  Jan.  20,  Crown 
forces  added  to  the  demolished  area  in 
Cork  City  by  the  destruction  of  two  large 
houses  in  Washington  Street.  The  occu- 
pants of  both  houses  were  granted  an  hour 
in  which  to  remove  their  furniture.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  soldiers  placed 
high  explosives  in  the  houses  and  reduced 
their  interiors  to  ruins.  Cork  was  de- 
scribed as  suggesting  a  huge  prison,  due 
to  the  new  curfew  order,  which  went  into 
effect  on  Jan.  23.  This  compelled  90,000 
citizens  to  be  within  their  houses  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  stay  there  until 
morning  on  each  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Be- 
tween these  hours  Cork  drew  blinds  and 
shuttered  itself,  while  armored  cars  and  pa- 
trols with  bristling  bayonets  took  posses- 
sion of  the  streets. 

On  the  24th  the  military  and  police  bar- 
racks at  Bandon,  twenty  miles  from  Cork, 
were  subjected  to  an  attack  in  which  bombs 
were  used,  but  the  assailants  were  finally 
driven  off  with  the  loss  of  two  dead.  About 
the  same  time  from  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country  similar  actions  were  re- 
ported, with  a  record  of  half  a  dozen  police 
barracks  attacked  and  eight  persons  killed. 

What  was  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  mine  was  used  in  at- 
tacking Crown  forces  occurred  near  Bal- 
linalee,  County  Longford,  Feb.  2,  when  one 
was  exploded  under  an  auxiliary  police  car, 
killing  two  policemen  and  wounding  nine. 
An  engagement  resembling  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, in  which  machine  guns  were  used,  took 
place  between  some  500  Sinn  Feiners  and 
Crown  forces  at  Rosscarberry,  County  Cork. 
The  Sinn  Feiners  had  occupied  Burgatia 
House  with  the  object  of  turning  it  into  a 
fortress  and  attacking  Crown  forces  pass- 
ing between  Clonakilty  and  Rosscarberry. 
When  finally  driven  out  of  the  house  the 
Sinn  Feiners  retreated  in  good  order  to  the 
sea  and  made  their  escape  in  boats. 
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An  act  of  extraordinary  police  precaution 
took  place  at  the  termination  of  the  ser- 
vices in  the  Cathedral  and  churches  at 
Queenstown  on  Feb.  6.  All  males  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  40  were  rounded  up.» 
Several  hundred  were  conveyed  to  the  bar- 
racks on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  were 
then  required  to  give  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses, and  afterward  divided  into  groups, 
six  persons  in  each,  and  given  a  specified 
number  and  date.  Then  they  were  informed 
that,  if  any  Crown  forces  were  ambuscaded 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles  of  Queens- 
town  on  any  of  the  dates  assigned  to  the 
different  groups,  the  men  in  those  groups 
would  be  held  responsible  and  required  to 
furnish  necessary  information  to  the  au- 
thorities. 

Meantime  Dublin  had  become  one  of  the 
storm  centres  for  ambuscades.  Almost 
nightly  the  sound  of  shooting  was  heard. 
As  a  result  of  repeated  attacks  on  Govern- 
ment motor  cars  carrying  Crown  forces  and 
other  persons  in  Dublin,  Colonel  Oldman,  a 
military  authority,  announced  that,  should 
these  outrages  continue,  "  known  rebels " 
would  be  carried  as  hostages  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  occupants  of  such  vehicles. 
This  threat  was  put  into  effect,  and  on  Feb. 
5  William  Sears,  Sinn  Fein  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  editor  of  the  Enniscorthy  Echo, 
was   driven  through   Dublin   in   a  military 


lorry  as  a  hostage.  In  order  to  afford  ex- 
tra protection  to  the  troops  traveling  in 
armor-plated  lorries  and  cars,  a  new  type 
of  vehicle  was  seen  at  Dublin  Castle;  it  was 
enclosed,  except  for  an  entrance  at  the  rear, 
and  protected  by  a  substantial  steel  netting 
to  ward  off  bombs  and  explosives. 

A  large  meeting  held  in  Dublin  on  Feb.  10 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominion  League, 
but  including  representatives  of  every  sec- 
tion of  Irish  moderates,  placed  itself  on 
record,  with  only  three  dissenting  votes,  as 
refusing  to  lend  support  to  the  Home  Rule 
act  in  Southern  Ireland.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  defining  the  Home  Rule  demand  as 
full  national  self-government  and  financial 
independence,  conditioned  by  an  agreement 
for  safeguarding  the  strategic  unity  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  first  step  by  making  an 
offer  on  such  terms,  accompanied  by  a 
pledge  that  when  peace  was  restored  am- 
nesty for  all  political  prisoners  would  be 
granted,  with  reparation  for  the  losses  in- 
flicted during  the  conflict  either  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  insurrectionists. 

A  Dublin  castle  statement,  issued  on  Feb. 
11,  showed  that  the  total  casualties  of  the 
Crown  forces  up  to  that  date  had  been: 
Police,  224  killed,  336  wounded;  military,  57 
killed,  143  wounded. 


ENGLAND'S  UNEMPLOYMENT  CRISIS 

More  than  a  million  men  out  of  work,  including  many  ex-soldiers — 
Growing  opposition  to  enormous  taxes  and  Government  expenditures. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


THE  chief  concern  of  England  continues 
to  be  the  unemployment  crisis,  which  is 
aggravated  by  a  further  relaxation  in 
industry  and  by  the  aggressive  attitude  of 
labor.  Reduction  of,  taxation  and  of  arma- 
ments also  has  become  an  issue  of  hardly 
less  importance.  Considerable  interest  cen- 
tred in  the  meeting  of  the  Paris  Repara- 
tions Conference  to  fix  the  German  war 
indemnity,  the  result  of  which,  on  the 
whole,  proved  satisfactory  to  the  English 
people  and  press.  There  has  been  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Irish  and  Near  East 


policies  of  the  Government;  hence  the  re- 
fusal of  Lord  Derby,  former  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  to  accept  the  War  portfolio  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  announcement  that  at  the 
reassembling  of  Parliament  Lords  Robert 
and  Hugh  Cecil  would  cross  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  sit  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench.  Progress  of  the  trade  negotiations 
with  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  con- 
tinued to  be  watched  with  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory outcome. 

The  steady  flow  of  the  tide  of  unemploy- 
ment reached  the  high  mark  of  1,060,000  pn 
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Jan.  23.  This  was  an  increase  of  60,000 
within  a  week,  but  did  not  include  those 
working  upon  short  time,  while  it  was  also 
known  that  large  numbers  out  of  work  had 
not  registered.  Of  the  London  unemployed 
it  was  observed  that  the  majority  were  of 
a  different  stamp  and  fibre  from  the  down- 
and-out  masses  of  the  '80s  and  '90s.  The 
unemployed  of  today  march  to  the  Labor 
Exchange  with  a  military  step  learned  in 
the  war,  and  with  well-ordered  movements 
and  steady  discipline.  There  is  a  new  spirit 
among  them.  They  are  more  impatient  of 
suffering,  more  quick  to  see  some  remedy, 
however  desperate;  more  defiant  and  crit- 
ical of  the  Government;  and  they  demand  a 
swift  return  for  the  sacrifices  they  made 
as  soldiers.  At  present  they  are  for  peace, 
but  at  any  moment  they  might  change  for 
industrial  war. 

Prolonged  negotiations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Labor  Party  to  join  in  an 
urgent  inquiry  on  unemployment  seemed  to 
lead  nowhere.  The  attitude  of  organized 
labor  was  indicated  on  Jan.  20  by  the  for- 
mulation of  a  composite  scheme  for  submis- 
sion to  the  approaching  national  confer- 
ence. This  scheme  did  not  suggest  violent 
methods,  but  urged  that  all  resources  of  the 
State  must  be  concentrated  on  affording 
complete  security  against  destitution;  fur- 
ther, that  it  was  the  Government's  foremost 
obligation  to  find  productive  employment 
for  every  willing  worker,  whether  of  hand 
or  brain,  at  standard  rates.  The  report 
blamed  the  Government  for  failing  to  im- 
press upon  employers  that  any  attempt  to 
reduce  wages  or  prevent  a  full  day's  work 
at  a  full  day's  pay  would  entail  industrial 
strife. 

On  the  same  day  the  workers  rejected  the 
Government's  proposal  of  short-time  em- 
ployment in  Government  departments  and 
establishments,  and  on  Feb.  3  the  building 
trades  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  for  "  diluting  "  the  building  in- 
dustry by  the  absorption  of  former  service 
men  to  alleviate  unemployment.  The  joint 
committee  appointed  by  the  Labor  Party  to 
inquire  into  the  cost  of  living  issued  its 
second  interim  report  on  Feb.  4;  it  pointed 
out  that  15  shillings  out  of  every  £1  of  rev- 
enue would  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
war  obligations,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
fighting  forces  in  preparation  for  possible 
future  wars.    The  committee  made  various 


recommendations,  but  mainly  suggested 
placing  the  burden  of  taxation  on  "  accumu- 
lated wealth,"  while  abolishing  all  taxes  on 
foodstuffs  and  entertainment. 

Many  of  the  South  Wales  mines  were 
closing  down,  owing  to  the  virtual  cessation 
of  coal  exports  to  France  and  elsewhere. 
The  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  American  coal  in 
the  Thames  on  Feb.  1  caused  something  of 
a  sensation  as  being  significant  of  the  forc- 
ing up  of  wages  in  the  British  coal  trade. 
The  Dowlais  Iron  and  Steel  Works  gave 
several  thousand  workmen  twenty-eight 
days'  notice  of  closing,  owing  to  trade  de- 
pression, and  a  slump  was  predicted  in 
shipbuilding  following  upon  the  biggest  out- 
put year  in  the  country's  history — 2,055,624 
tons  launched. 

City  taxes  or  rates  are  harassing  the 
English  householder  nearly  as  much  as  the 
enormous  Government  taxes.  Thus  a  man 
from  whom  £80  to  £100  is  demanded  for  in- 
come tax  has  to  pay  another  £50  to  the 
local  rate  collector,  and  is,  moreover, 
warned  to  expect  an  increase  in  the  coming 
financial  year.  However,  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an- 
nounced on  Feb.  3  that  the  excess  profits 
tax  would  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  and  that  no  new  levy  would 
take  its  place. 

The  Housing  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  stated  on  Jan.  7  that  60,000 
houses  had  been  begun  under  the  schemes 
of  local  authorities  and  public  utility  socie- 
ties in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year 
1920.  Of  these  11,122  were  completed  by 
Nov.  30,  and  completions  were  being  made 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  to  2,000  a  month.  Of- 
ficial figures  issued  on  Jan.  19  showed  that 
the  cost  of  living  on  Jan.  1  was  165  per 
cent,  above  pre-war  level.  This  was  a  re- 
duction of  four  points  since  Dec.  1,  and  was 
held  to  indicate  that  the  peak  of  high  prices 
had,  been  passed. 

Provisional  returns  by  the  Eegistrar  Gen- 
eral showed  that  the  birth  rate  for  1920  was 
the  highest  of  the  decade,  and  the  number 
of  births  the  highest  ever  recorded.  With 
equal  satisfaction  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  death  rate  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  the  lowest  re- 
corded since  1862,  when  the  population  was 
only  20,000,000.  The  infant  mortality  rate 
(under  1  year)   was  also  the  lowest  ever 
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recorded,  being  80  per  1,000  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  75  in  London. 

The  worst  submarine  disaster  since  the 
war  ended  took  place  about  100  miles  off 
the  Scilly  Islands  on  Jan.  20,  when  the  K-5 
sank  with  a  crew  of  six  officers  and  fifty- 
one  men.  Owing  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
it  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  A  dispatch  from 
Dublin  to  the  New  York  Sinn  Femer  as- 
serting that  the  K-5  was  sunk  by  "  an  elec- 
trically controlled  projectile "  invented  by 
an  tf Irish  engineer"  as  an  act  of  war  on 
England  was  ridiculed  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty. The  K-5  made  the  301st  submersible 
lost^  since  the  war  began. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
nounced in  a  speech  at  Birmingham  on  Feb. 
4  that  the  British  Government  had  proposed 
that  all  the  Allies  should  cancel  the  debts 
for  war  loans  made  to  each  other,  but  that 
the  United  States  had  rejected  the  idea. 
"  To  repeat  such  proposals,"  he  added, 
would  be  beneath  our  dignity  and  would 
render  us  liable  to  a  misconception  of  our 
motives." 

Curious  revelations  of  how  the  British 
Government  kept  watch  over  revolution- 
aries during  the  war  were  made  at  the 
trial  of  a  libel  action  in  London  on  Feb.  7. 
The  action  was  brought  by  Herbert  Booth 
against  The  Daily  Herald.  Booth  was  em- 
ployed as  a  spy  and  assigned  to  a  depart- 
ment with  the  mystic  title  "  P.  M.  S2 " 
(Parliamentary  Military  Secretary,  Second 
Section).  He  posed  as  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector, representing  his  feelings  as  pro-Bol- 


shevist, anti-English  and  many  other  things. 
In  this  way  he  wormed  himself  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  revolutionaries,  and  finally 
unearthed  the  plot  to  kill  Premier  Lloyd 
George  with  poison  darts  fired  at  him  while 
playing  golf  on  Walton  Heath.  Among  the 
jurors  were  three  women,  one  of  whom 
knitted  serenely  during  the  progress  of  the 
trial  without  calling  forth  even  a  remark 
from  the  judge  or  counsel. 

SCOTLAND— Complete  returns  of  the 
prohibition  polls  in  Scotland  showed  that  the 
dry  movement  had  sustained  an  emphatic 
defeat.  Of  the  total  votes  cast  throughout 
the  country  (approximately  1,500,000  in 
all)  60  per  cent,  were  for  "  No  change,"  a 
little  over  38  per  cent,  for  "No  license" 
and  2  per  cent,  for  "  Limitation."  While 
the  large  cities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Perth,  Inverness  and  Dunfermline 
manifested  the  strongest  opposition  to  pro- 
hibition, the  dry  vote  was  scattered  mainly 
through  suburban  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. For  some  unexplained  reason  pro- 
hibition captured  the  large  fishing  centres. 

Regarding  the  land  settlement  for  ex- 
soldiers  in  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Office  is- 
sued a  statement  on  Jan.  13,  in  which  it 
Was  pointed  out  that  money  provided  for 
the  purpose  had  proved  insufficient  owing 
to  a  greater  number  of  applicants  than  had 
been  expected,  and  because  the  cost  of  all 
kinds  of  buildings  had  enormously  in- 
creased. While  the  Government,  therefore, 
contemplated  providing  further  funds  to  the 
extent  of  £1,080,000  in  all,  the  national 
situation  called  for  the  most  rigid  economy. 


HOW  THE  TELEPHONE  WAS  INVENTED 


THE  interesting  experiments  in  wireless 
telephony  conducted  between  London 
and  Geneva,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  League  Assembly,  focused 
public  attention  on  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  telephone  as  adapted  to  the  Marconi 
system.  One  of  those  who  spoke  from  Lon- 
don to  Geneva  was  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell, 
the  inventor  of  the  telephone.  In  an  ad- 
dress delivered  on  Dec.  11  before  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Derby,  Dr.  Bell  described  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  his  invention.  His  first 
intention,  he  explained,  had  been  to  produce 
a  machine  which  would  enable  the  deaf  to 


hear.  As  he  was  then  skeptical  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  teaching  the  deaf  to  read  the 
lips,  he  set  to  work  to  create  an  apparatus 
that  would  supply  artificial  diaphragms 
whose  vibrations  should  do  the  work  of  de- 
fective ear  drums.  Afterward  the  young 
woman  who  was  to  be  his  wife  convinced 
him  that  lip-reading  was  feasible,  but  the 
work,  originally  meant  for  the  aid  of  the 
deaf,  bore  rich  fruits,  for  it  led  him  to  the 
invention  of  the  telephone,  the  most  vital 
part  of  which,  as  all  the  world  now  knows, 
is  the  metal  diaphragm  that  conveys  the 
sound  waves  from  the  transmitter  to  the 
receiver. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  LOYAL  TO  THE  EMPIRE 


General  Smuts  and  the  South  African  Party  win  by  a  large  majority  over 
General    Herzog    and  the    secessionists — Business    and    labor    troubles. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


THE  most  important  election  ever  held  in 
South  Africa,  one  of  the  most  imporant 
ever  held  in  the  British  Empire,  took  place 
on  Feb.  8.  The  issue  involved  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  the  Nationalists  under  Gen- 
eral Herzog  favoring  secession  and  the 
South  African  Party  under  General  Smuts 
upholding  union  with  the  empire.  The  Na- 
tionalists, who  had  forty-four  votes  in  the 
Assembly,  were  supported  by  twenty-one 
Labor  men,  a  total  of  sixty-five,  while  Gen- 
eral Smuts's  party  numbered  forty-one, 
supported  by  twenty-five  Unionists  and 
three  independents,  a  total  of  sixty-nine. 
With  this  precarious  majority  of  four,  Gen- 
eral Smuts  has  been  carrying  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  year,  while  the  Nationalists 
and  Labor  men  became  more  threatening. 
Finally  the  Unionists,  mainly  English  by 
descent,  gave  up  the  name  and  organization 
of  their  party  and  merged  with  the  South 
African  Party  of  General  Smuts,  who  ap- 
pealed to  all  citizens  to  "  safeguard  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  union  against  the 
disruptive  and  destructive  policy  of  the  Na- 
tionalists." 

The  election  on  Feb.  8  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  General  Smuts. 
The  latest  returns  stood:  South  African 
Party  (General  Smuts),  76;  Nationalists, 
41;  Laborites,  9;  Independents,  1  civinrj 
the  Unionists  a  cer^a  majority  over  all  of 
25.  The  Senate  elections  occur  Feb.  23. 
Enormous  majorities  were  *given  the  South 
African  Party  in  Durban  and  Cape  Town, 
while  the  Labor  Party  suffered  a  severe 
reverse  in  the  Rand  district.  In  Cape  Town 
the  South  African  Party  gained  two  seats, 
in  Durban  three,  in  the  Rand  eight  and  in 
East  London  one. 

The  victory  of  the  party  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  workingmen  voted  against  the 
secession  issue  raised  by  General  Herzog, 
and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  sectional 
issues  raised  by  labor  leaders. 

Coincident  with  the  election  were  two 
significant  events.    The  League  of  Nations 


GENERAL  JAN  C.   SMUTS. 

Premier  of  South  Africa,  who  won  a  notable 

victory  against  secession 

issued  tic  text  of  the  mandate  for  what 
was  formerly  German  Southwest  Africa, 
which  is  to  become  an  integral  portion  of 
the  union.  No  forced  labor  is  permitted,  no 
intoxicants  are  to  be  allowed  to  natives, 
and  there  are  to  be  no  military  training, 
naval  bases  or  fortifications  in  the  terri- 
tory. The  second  event  was  the  decision  of 
New  York  banks  to  advance  85  per  cent. 
on  bills  on  South  Africa  against  the  pre- 
vious advance  of  only  50  per  cent. 

Five  thousand  miners  in  the  Rand  dis- 
trict struck  on  the  eve  of  election,  but  the 
move  was  regarded  as  political  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  ranks  of  labor.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  <great  anxiety  over  unemploy- 
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ment,  which  has  been  serious  owing  to  the 
closing  of  mines.  The  condition  of  the  dig- 
gers in  the  diamond  fields  at  Bloemhof  and 
other  places  was  described  as  pitiable. 

EGYPTIAN  COTTON 

A  co-operative  syndicate  to  hold  2,000,- 
000  cantars  of  cotton,  in  the  hope  of  raising 
the  price,  was  formed  in  Cairo  on  Jan.  20. 
A  cantar  is  equivalent  to  ninety -nine  pounds 
in  weight,  and  the  total  amount  involved 


would  be  between  300,000  and  400,000  bales. 
It  was  reported  that  the  American  Express 
Company  had  offered  to  advance  the  Cotton 
Growers'  Syndicate  25  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  cotton  in  warehouses.  The  amount  of 
Egyptian  cotton  imported  into  the  United 
States  increased  from  95,262  bales  of  the 
1918-19  crop  year  to  257,265  bales  last  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  amount  sent  to  Eng- 
land declined  114,000  bales.  Total  exports 
last  year  were  737,857  bales  against  718,309 
in  1919. 


MORE  RIOTING  IN  INDIA 

Outbreaks  in  the  United  Provinces  Combine  with  Gandhi's 
Non-Co-operation  Movement  to  Keep  British  Rulers  Uneasy. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


THE  "  non-co-operative "  movement 
launched  and  personally  conducted  by 
Mr.  Gandhi  continued  to  bear  fruit  in 
India.  New  rioting  broke  out  in  the  Rai 
Barelli  district,  which  lies  in  the  United 
Provinces,  and  continued  for  several  days 
in  the  beginning  of  January;  this  outbre?„k 
was  explained  subsequently  in  Bombay  as 
due  to  the  activities  of  itinerant  Gandhi 
agitators,  by  whom  the  ignorant  native 
peasantry  were  told  that  the  British  rai 
would  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  propaganda, 
combined  with  deep  discontent  with  the 
agricultural  conditions  imposed  by  the 
talukdars,  or  native  landlords,  led  to  serious 
attacks  upon  many  houses  and  shops,  at- 
tended by  much  looting.  Large  mobs  were 
driven  back  by  the  police,  who  opened  fire 
in  several  instances.  Nine  rioters  were 
killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The  Commis- 
sioner reported  that  but  for  this  drastic 
handling  of  the  situation  the  whole  of  the 
southern  district  would  have  been  plunged 
into  anarchy.  He  stated  that  the  tenantry 
in  some  of  the  worst  managed  estates  had 
legitimate  grievances,  which  were  receiving 
official  attention.  The  contagion  of  re- 
bellion, it  was  said,  had  spread  from  the 
adjacent  province  of  Delhi,  which  about 
a  month  before  had  been  placed  under  mar- 
tial rule  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Another  outbreak  occurred  in  Bombay  on 
Jan.  24.     It  was  caused  by  the  killing  of 


two  pigeons — considered  sacred  by  the  na- 
tives— by  two  European  boys.  Hindu  boys 
who  attacked  the  youthful  slayers  were  ar- 
rested by  the  police.  A  large  mob  of  na- 
tives gathered,  and  followed  the  police,  de- 
manding the  liberation  of  the  Hindu  boys. 
A  charge  by  the  police  was  met  with 
showers  of  stones.  Several  persons  were 
injured  and  seventeen  natives  arrested. 

The  Gandhi  movement  continued  through- 
out the  country.  The  Government  made 
no  attempt  to  interfere  with  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  but  the  tenseness  of  the 
situation  was  admitted  by  all.  Much  un- 
easiness prevailed  in  the  Indian  Army  at 
the  end  of  January,  owing  to  the  decision 
of  the  Government  to  demobilize  about  a 
dozen  Indian  cavalry  regiments  and  over 
thirty  Indian  infantry  regiments.  This 
meant  that  about  30,000  men  and  2,500 
British  officers  would  be  discharged  from 
the  service  by  the  end  of  March.  It  was 
also  probable  at  this  time  that  the  British 
forces  in  India  would  be  further  reduced. 
These  measures  were  officially  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  great  war  was 
ended,  and  that  the  heavy  army  expendi- 
tures were  being  decried  in  India.  The 
British  papers  took  a  serious  view  of  the 
consequences  of  these  withdrawals,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  of  revolt  prevailing.  The 
London  Telegraph  pointed  out  the  menace 
from  the  Bolshevist  allies   of  Gandhi   and 
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his  Swaraj  (Home  Rule)  friends,  who,  it 
declared,  were  aiming  at  Afghanistan  and 
Persia. 

The  Bengal  Legislative  Council  of  State 
was  opened  on  Feb.  1  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Duke  reviewed  the  political 
progress  of  India,  and  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  besetting  the  Coun- 
cillors   under    the    reform    project,    which 


placed  unaccustomed  power  in  their  hands. 
Educational  and  industrial  conditions  must 
be  improved,  he  said;  relief  must  be  given 
the  natives  on  the  land  question,  and  the 
standards  of  health  and  morality  must  be 
raised.    He  added : 

With  sobriety  of  language  and  freedom  from 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  British  Parliament 
ten  years  hence  will  be  justified  in  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  administrative  activities. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 


[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


ADMIRAL  GRANT  of  the  Australian 
Naval  Administration  is  on  his  way  to 
Singapore  to  confer  with  the  senior  officers 
of  the  East  Indian,  Chinese,  Canadian,  New 
Zealand  and  South  African  Squadrons  on 
the  naval  defense  of  the  Pacific. 

Australia's  mandate  for  the  former  Ger- 
man islands  in  the  Pacific  south  of  the 
equator  was  published  on  Feb.  9  by  the 
League  of  Nations  Council.  It  also  pub- 
lished Japan's  waiver  of  the  clause  respect- 
ing equal  trading  opportunities,  which,  how- 
ever, the  declaration  said,  should  not  be 
considered  acquiescence  by  Japan. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  taking 
steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  adorigines, 
and  has  set  aside  a  tract  of  public  lands  for 
their  use.  Southern  and  Western  Australia 
have  granted  adjoining  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  reservation. 

Sir  James  Connelly,  agent  in  London  for 
Western  Australia,  announces  that  for  the 
next  two  years  a  thousand  emigrants  from 
the  British  Isles  will  be  sent  to  Australia 
each  month.   The  first  large  party,  compris- 


ing 1,100  emigrants,  left  Great  Britain  early 
in  January. 

Australia  has  had  a  record  harvest,  the 
wheat  crop  of  New  South  Wales  alone 
amounting  to  55,000,000  bushels,  of  which 
40,000,000  will  be  available  for  export. 

NEW  ZEALAND— The  New  Zealand 
Government  has  ordered  that  no  motion 
picture  film  depicting  thieving,  robbery, 
murder  or  suicide  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
shown  in  the  Dominion  after  May  1. 

An  airplane  mail  service,  modeled  after 
that  in  the  United  States,  is  soon  to  be  in- 
augurated, a  contract  having  been  signed 
with  a  local  company  to  carry  the  mails. 

New  Zealand  has  prohibited  Armour  & 
Co.,  the  American  packers,  from  conducting 
an  export  business  there.  "  The  decision 
was  arrived  at  after  the  perusal  of  the  offi- 
cial summary  of  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry, appointed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment," says  the  New  Zealand  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  The  Armours,  who  had 
already  erected  a  large  packing  plant  in 
New  Zealand,  protested  to  Washington. 


CANADIAN   POLITICAL   CONDITIONS 

The  Dominion  Government  faced  by  increasing  strength  of  the 
Opposition  party — Difficulties   of  the   Manitoba   Government 


[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


ANOTHER  defeat  for  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment was  recorded  in  the  West  Pe- 
terborough by-election.  The  contest  was 
caused  by  the  action  of  J.  H.  Burnham,  the 
sitting  member,  elected  as  a  Government 
supporter  in  the  last  general  elections ;  he  re- 
signed as  a  protest  against  the  Govern- 
ment's remaining  in  office  without  a  new 
mandate  from  the  people.  Burnham,  who 
was  one  of  the  five  candidates  in  the  by- 
election  of  Feb.  7,  finished  fourth.  G.  N. 
Gordon,  Liberal  candidate,  was  first,  the 
official  Government  candidate  second,  and 
the  farmer  candidate  third.  The  Labor  Par- 
ty man  was  last.  This  is  the  first  victory 
for  a  Liberal  candidate  in  any  by-election 
since  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  that  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Liberal  papers  see  in 
the  result  an  imperative  demand  for  the 
resignation  of  the  Government.  The  Mon- 
treal Gazette,  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, also  considers  that  a  general  elec- 
tion should*  be  held  as  soon  as  supplies  are 
voted  at  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
which  opened  on  Feb.  14.  The  Mail  and  Em- 
pire, Toronto,  another  leading  Government 
organ,  attributes  the  defeat  to  the  stupidity 
of  the  political  managers  in  having  two 
Government  candidates  in  the  field. 

The  session  of  the  British  Columbia  Leg- 
islature opened  Feb.  8.  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith, 
one  of  the  members  for  Vancouver,  declined 
to  accept  the  proferred  Speakership.  It  is 
reported  that  she  may  be  given  a  position 
in  the  Cabinet. 

On  Feb.  10  the  Manitoba  Legislature 
opened  with  the  Norris  Government  con- 
trolling twenty-one  votes  in  a  House  of  fif- 
ty-five members.  The  Farmer  and  Labor 
groups  have  seventeen  and  ten  members, 
respectively,  and  the  Conservatives  seven. 
Without  support  from  one  of  these  groups 
the  Government  cannot  survive  the  session. 
Mrs.  Edith  Rogers,  one  of  the  Winnipeg 
members,  is  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
to  the  Legislature.    She  has  been  asked  to 


second  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne. 

Debate  on  the  bill  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Quebec  will  take  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  commenced  in  the  Legislature 
of  that  Province  Feb.  9.  The  Hon.  Walter 
Mitchell,  Provincial  Treasurer,  quoted  sta- 
tistics in  support  of  his  argument  that  pro- 
hibition had  not  been  a  success  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States.  The  Government,  he 
said,  was  not  in  love  with  the  task  of  taking 
over  control  of  the  traffic,  but  looked  upon 
it  as  the  only  solution  of  a  very  serious 
problem. 

Dr.  Tolmie,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  de- 
nies the  report  of  a  speech  in  Hamilton  in 
which  he  was  made  to  say  in  effect  that 
Canada  was  ready  with  a  tariff  answer  con- 
tingent upon  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  pro- 
posals now  before  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. What  he  did  say  was  that  a  thor- 
ough survey  was  being  made  of  Canada's 
agricultural  situation,  so  that  all  possible  in- 
formation would  be  available  in  the  event  of 
adverse  legislation  by  the  United  States. 
"  This  survey  would,"  he  further  explained, 
"  assist  us  in  developing  those  markets 
where  our  goods  could  be  disposed  of  to  the 
best  advantage." 

Canada's  trade  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  with  December  totaled  $2,639,726,- 
135.  The  figures  show  an  increase  of  about 
$400,000,000  in  imports  and  $8,000,000  in 
exports  over  the  previous  year,  though  in 
purely  Canadian  goods  the  export  increase 
was  about  $30,000,000.  Of  Canada's  im- 
ports $921,625,826  were  from  the  United 
States  and  $231,479,294  from  Britain. 

N.  W.  Rowell,  one  of  Canada's  represen- 
tatives at  the  Geneva  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  announced  on  Feb.  10 
that  as  soon  as  matters  connected  with 
Canada's  part  in  the  League  had  been  dis- 
posed of  he  would  resign  his  seat  in  the 
Commons.  He  was  elected  as  a  Unionist, 
leaving  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  Ontario  to  go  into  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 
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Demands  of  the  Opposition  Party  for  withdrawal  from  Siberia  and 
for   reduction    of  armaments    cause    violent   scenes   in    the    Diet, 
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r[E  end  of  January  was  marked  in  the 
Japanese  Diet  by  violent  onslaughts  on 
the  Government's  whole  foreign  policy. 
These  attacks  emanated  from  the  Kensei- 
Kai,  or  Opposition  Party,  and  were  led  by 
Viscount  Kato,  former  Foreign  Minister. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Japan 
the  leader  of  an  opposition  party  had  dared 
to  give  out  previous  notice  that,  at  a  certain 
session,  he  would  attack  the  Government 
formally  on  the  floor  of  the  Diet.  This  was 
interpreted  by  the  Japanese  press  as  indi- 
cating the  growth  of  power  of  the  party 
system  within  the  Government's  own  strong- 
hold. The  attack  was  reserved  for  Jan.  24. 

The  new  Diet  held  its  first  session  on  Jan. 
22,  when  both  Chambers  listened  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  exposition  of  its  internation- 
al policy  as  voiced  chiefly  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Uchida.  After  pointing  out  that  the 
question  of  a  reduction  of  armament  was 
still  being  investigated  by  the  Military  Com- 
mission of  the  League,  Viscount  Uchida 
said: 

As  a  matter  of  principle  disarmament  is 
to  be  welcomed  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  Japanese.  Govern- 
ment is  paying  special  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  matter,  however,  has  very  im- 
portant and  complex  bearings  upon  the  in- 
terests of  each  nation,  and  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended that  realization  of  this  end  may  be 
found  impossible  unless  all  nations  act  in 
harmony  and  in  good  faith. 

Both  the  Premier  and  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter declined  to  discuss  the  nation's  disarma- 
ment policy  further,  though  one  representa- 
tive vigorously  urged  that  Japan  should  at 
least  strive  to  keep  abreast  of  the  United 
States  in  naval  expansion. 

MANDATE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

The  Foreign  Minister  summed  up  the 
situation  in  respect  to  Japan's  mandate  in 
the  Pacific.  On  May  7,  1920,  the  whole 
group  of  islands  formerly  belonging  to  Ger- 
many and  lying  north  of  the  equator  had 
been  assigned  to  Japan  as  mandatary  un- 


der the  League  of  Nations.  Difficulties 
with  Great  Britain  regarding  Japanese 
rights  in  the  island  group  south  of  the 
equator  had  been  settled  during  the  Assemb- 
ly meeting  at  Geneva.  The  British  had  agreed 
that  such  rights  would  be  respected,  and  that 
Japan  would  not  be  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
any  discriminatory  treatment  of  her  nation- 
als in  these  islands.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment was  now  about  to  enter  upon  formal 
control  of  the  islands,  and  would  spare  no 
efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ples affected. 

The  Foreign  Minister  deplored  the  con- 
tinued lack  of  peace  and  unity  in  China. 
Regretfully  he  referred  to  the  "  calamitous 
events  "  which  had  compelled  Japan  in  Oc- 
tober, 1920,  to  send  a  Japanese  expedition 
to  Hunchun  and  Chentao  on  the  North  Man- 
churian  frontier  to  quell  anti-Japanese  up- 
risings engineered  by  Korean  Bolsheviki. 
The  troops  had  carried  out  their  task  suc- 
cessfully, and  now  that  China  *was  co-op- 
erating and  transferring  suitable  contin- 
gents to  Chentao,  the  Japanese  Government 
was  preparing  to  withdraw  its  forces. 

As  for  Siberia,  he  gave  a  running  sum- 
mary of  the  course  of  events  in  this  terri- 
tory during  the  last  six  months,  culminating 
in  the  establishment  and  domination  of  a 
Far  Eastern  republic  at  Chita  in  Novem- 
ber, 1920.  All  other  Provisional  Govern- 
ments, including  that  of  Vladivostok,  had 
vested  their  powers  in  this  new  State.  Vis- 
count Uchida  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  new 
republic's  friendship  for  neighboring  pow- 
ers. (On  the  day  following  his  speech  the 
Chita  Government  was  reported  to  have  sent 
a  protest  to  Japan  against  her  whole  mil- 
itary policy  in  Siberia,  which  it  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  Japan's  explicit  pledges  not 
to  interfere  in  Russian  internal  affairs.  It 
specifically  complained  of  the  Japanese  seiz- 
ure of  Russian  fisheries  at  Saghalin  Island, 
which  Japanese  forces  still  occupy.)  The 
political  stability  of  Russia  in  general,  said 
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Viscount  Uchida,  was  earnestly  hoped  for 
by  Japan ;  as  for  Siberia  in  particular,  it  was 
the  keenest  desire  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  this  troubled  area  should  be  uni- 
fied on  a  sound  basis  and  be  restored  to 
complete  order. 

The  incident  of  the  killing  of  Lieutenant 
Warren  H.  Langdon,  an  American,  by  a 
Japanese  sentry  at  Vladivostok  on  Jan.  8 
received  prompt  attention.  The  Japanese 
Government  sent  a  note  to  Washington  ex- 
pressing deep  regret  for  the  tragedy,  and 
offering  to  make  all  due  amends  both  finan- 
cial and  otherwise.  The  Japanese  soldiers, 
however,  defended  the  sentry  and  filed  a 
formal  protest  against  punishing  him  by 
court-martial. 

RELATIONS    WITH    UNITED    STATES 

Fundamentally,  said  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, the  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  reposed  on  a  solid  basis  of 
ever-increasing  friendship.  Regarding  the 
controversy  over  the  California  legislation, 
he  said: 

The  new  land  law  is  the  law  of  1913— made 
more  drastic  and  severe.  That  it  aims  at 
Japanese,  and  is  unjust  and  discriminatory, 
cannot  be  denied.  Regret  which  the  Jap- 
anese Government-  expressed  at  the  legisla- 
tion of  1913  is,  therefore,  still  more  keenly- 
felt  at  this  new  legislation.  This  question 
of  land  law,  however,  has  a  long  history, 
and  complex  and  delicate  bearings,  and  is 
not  susceptible  of  solution  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  side  alone. 

In  the  treaty  negotiations  then  going  on 
at  Washington,  continued  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Japan  was  approaching  these  problems 
from  the  higher  viewpoint  of  international 
friendship,  and  was  confident  that  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  "  unfortunate 
movement  in  California  "  would  be  reached. 

In  connection  with  the  California  matter 
it  may  be  well  here  to  present  a  striking 
statement  made  recently  by  The  Japan 
Chronicle,  an  English  paper  published  in 
Kobe.  Commenting  on  a  leading  article  by 
Dr.  Iyenaga  in  Current  History  Magazine, 
the  editor  of  The  Chronicle  asked  why  the 
Japanese  writer,  in  opposing  California's 
action,  had  not  cited  the  liberality  of  his 
own  country  toward  alien  residents.  "  Be- 
cause," he  continued,  "  Japan  has  about  the 
worst  record  of  all  countries  in  this  re- 
spect." In  substantiation  of  that  charge  he 
marshaled  the  following  facts: 


In  Japan  aliens  cannot  purchase  land,  and 
though  they  are  taxed,  they  have  not  even 
the  privilege  of  recording  a  municipal  vote; 
the  naturalization  law  is  so  hedged  round 
with  restrictions  that  it  takes  about  fifteen 
years  before  the  full  rights  of  naturaliza- 
tion are  granted;  aliens  are  excluded  from 
all  companies  having  a  Government  subsidy, 
though  they  are  taxed  to  supply  the  sub- 
sidy ;  aliens  cannot  become  members  of  the  , 
Japanese  bar,  though  a  number  of  Jap- 
anese have  succeeded  in  being  called  to  the 
bar  in  England ;  aliens  cannot  become  mem- 
bers, shareholders  or  brokers  of  the  various 
Exchanges,  and  cannot  even  become  mem- 
bers of  Japanese  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Moreover,  the  Japanese  Government  applies 
to  Chinese  practically  all  the  disabilities 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  Japanese  in 
California.  No  skilled  Chinese  artisan  can 
be  employed  in  Japan;  unskilled  Chinese 
labor  must  receive  Government  authoriza- 
tion; no  Chinese  can  own  or  occupy  land  in 
Japan  or  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Dr.  Iyenaga  knows  all  this,  but  he  prefers 
to  cite  the  liberal  treatment  accorded  aliens 
in  Canada  when  trying  to  influence  the  Cal- 
if ornians,  and  to  suppress  the  illiberality  of 
his  own  country. 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Despite  Viscount  Uchida's  official  expres- 
sion of  optimism,  above  summarized,  there 
were  increasing  signs  of  a  strong  opposi- 
tion movement  throughout  Japan.  The 
Government's  whole  foreign  policy,  in 
America,  Siberia,  China,  was  encountering 
formidable  hostility  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  Parliament.  At  the  session  of  Jan. 
24  the  House  was  packed  with  people  who 
had  come  to  witness  the  interpellation  that 
had  been  announced  by  Viscount  Kato.  In 
a  long  and  impassioned  address  the  Vis- 
count condemned  the  Government  for  send- 
ing 45,000  men  to  Siberia  after  the  United 
States  had  proposed  proportional  joint  ac- 
tion there.  The  sending  of  so  large  a  con- 
tingent, he  declared,  had  created  a  misap- 
prehension abroad.  This  had  been  height- 
ened when  the  Government,  following  the 
Czechoslovak  evacuation,  had  only  partially 
withdrawn  its  forces.  There  was,  he  as- 
serted, no  justification  for  continuing  the 
occupation,  which  would  never  bring  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Russian  problem.  To  this  the 
Premier  replied  that  the  Government  was 
waiting  only  for  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  Russian  Government ;  it  had  no  hope 
of  stopping  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  by 
means  of  bayonets.  That  movement,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  spreading  overwhelmingly,  and 
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might  even  reach  Korea  and  other  Japanese 
territory.  The  Premier  said  he  would  like 
to  withdraw  the  Japanese  troops  at  once, 
but  he  believed  it  necessary  to  keep  them 
there  in  the  interests  of  Japan's  national 
defense. 

Viscount  Uchida,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
underwent  the  ordeal  of  being  told  in  the 
public  session  of  Jan.  25  that  he  should  ap- 
ply for  American  citizenship,  because,  in 
answering  a  violent  opposition  attack,  he 
had  asserted  that  Japan  should  not  expect 
to  have  everything  her  own  way  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  United  States — that 
due  respect  should  be  shown  to  the  other 
side.  This  was  greeted  by  loud  cries  from 
the  Opposition  forces,  who  shouted :  "  You 
had  better  become  a  naturalized  American!" 

In  the  session  of  Jan.  26  Major  Gen. 
Tanaka  defended  the  continuance  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Siberia  as  a  necessary  measure 
after  the  Czechoslovak  repatriation  to  pre- 
vent the  Bolsheviki  from  overrunning 
Trans-Baikalia.  The  Government,  however., 
had  to  face  another  onslaught,  this  time  on 
its  policy  in  China.  Baron  Fujimura,  a  lead- 
ing Oppositionist,  declared  that  unless  the 
so-called  Mizumachi  case  was  explained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Peers,  the  accusation 
that  Japan's  diplomacy  is  conducted  by  the 
War  Department,  as  much  as  by  the  For- 
eign Office,  must  stand.  Colonel  Mizumachi, 
a  military  leader  dispatched  to  Chentao  to 
quell  the  uprisings  there,  had  sent  a  letter 
to  British  missionaries  who  had  mad-2 
charges  of  Japanese  atrocities  in  this  dis- 
trict, warning  the  missionaries  to  keep  out 
of  politics.  This  letter,  combined  with  the 
military  expedition  in  violation  of  the  pledge 
to  observe  the  territorial  integrity  of  China, 
declared  Baron   Fujimura,  had  intensified 


the  anti-Japanese  feeling  in  China.  Both 
the  War  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
repudiated  any  responsibility  for  the  letter 
sent  by  Mizumachi. 

The  annual  budget  of  Japan  for  1921 
comprises  the  unprecedented  total  of  1,562,- 
000,000  yen.  The  presentation  of  this  bud- 
get in  the  Diet  by  Minister  of  Finance 
Takahashi  on  Jan.  23  started  a  violent  de- 
bate, which  continued  for  weeks.  The  Op- 
position Party  especially  attacked  the  fact 
that  32  per  cent,  of  the  colossal  total  was 
to  be  spent  for  the  navy  and  18  per  cent, 
for  the  army,  making  50  per  cent,  of  the 
nation's  total  expenditures  for  these  two 
items  alone.  The  fight  to  reduce  the  bud- 
get was  led  by  Yukio  Ozaki,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Kensei-Kai,  who  took  the  po- 
sition that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  Japan 
to  try  to  compete  with  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  naval  strength.  On 
Feb.  8  he  introduced  into  the  Diet  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  the  curtailment  of  the  naval 
armament.  The  difference  of  opinion  in 
Ozaki's  own  party  was  so  violent  that  he 
was  expelled  from  that  organization;  but 
this  only  helped  to  centre  public  attention 
upon  him,  and  the  Japanese  newspapers 
were  full  of  articles  about  him.  When  these 
pages  went  to  press  the  whole  subject  of 
international  disarmament  was  causing 
great  political  agitation  in  Japan. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  under  review 
Baron  Shidehara  and  Ambassador  Morris 
ended  their  five  months'  negotiations  at 
Washington  regarding  the  main  features 
of  the  new  treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Both  Ambassadors  made 
full  reports  to  their  Governments,  but  the 
details  of  their  work  could  not  yet  be  given 
to  the  public. 


THE  CONSORTIUM  NOTE 
TO  CHINA 


Official  Notification  to  Peking  of  the  Principles  on  which 
the  International  Loan  will  be  granted — The  famine  situation* 
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A  CURIOUS  anomaly  has  appeared  in  the 
latter-day  hostility  in  China  to  the 
consortium  loan  agreed  upon  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
This  opposition  has  been  both  official 
and  journalistic,  in  part  also  popular.  The 
main  obstacles  have  been  the  Chinese 
Government's  unwillingness  to  pledge  the 
security  required  for  constructive  loans,  and 
the  official  conviction — spread  among  the 
people  by  Governmental  propaganda — that 
acceptance  of  the  consortium's  terms  insur- 
ing supervision  of  expenditure  would  in- 
volve loss  of  Chinese  prestige.  A  special 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  south,  where  the 
Canton  rebels  resolutely  oppose  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Peking  Government,  alleging  that 
the  funds  thus  obtained  would  be  used  by 
the  military  satraps  to  strengthen  the  army 
and  further  to  oppress  the  people.  The 
jealousy  of  Chinese  bankers,  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  put  in  competition  with  a  consor- 
tium, is  another  factor  entering  into  this 
hostility.  Frederick  W.  Stevens,  the  Amer- 
ican representative,  was  on  his  way  to  Can- 
ton early  in  February  to  study  the  situation 
in  the  south.  His  statements  regarding  the 
consortium  were  constantly  being  subjected 
to  attack  in  the  Chinese  press. 

China  received  her  first  formal  notifica- 
tion of  the  consortium  plan  on  Feb.  1,  when 
the  American,  British,  French  and  Japa- 
nese representatives  handed  to  the  Peking 
Government  an  identical  note  covering  the 
agreement  and  the  principles  on  which  they 
would  be  prepared  to  advance  funds. 
Owing  to  the  strong  feeling  of  opposition 
in  so  many  Chinese  circles,  the  prospects 
of  an  immediate  loan  were  not  encouraging. 
And  yet  the  national  Treasury,  according  to 
the  best  official  advices,  was  at  its  lowest 


ebb.  A  curious  feature  of  the  situation  is 
the  fact  that  despite  the  low  state  of  the 
national  finances  and  the  disorders  caused 
by  the  continued  civil  war,  by  conditions  of 
brigandage  and  famine,  &c,  Chinese  trade 
is  being  maintained,  and  even  expanded, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
maintenance  of  the  boycott  against  all  Japa- 
nese goods. 

The  famine  situation  in  China  in  Febru- 
ary reached  such  proportions  that  the  death 
of  millions  was  feared  unless  effective  and 
immediate  aid  was  given.  The  Chinese  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. Red  Cross  funds  totaling  $1,000,000 
would  help  only  85,000  people  for  200  days. 
The  Sino-Japanese  Business  Association  for 
Famine  Relief  raised  a  considerable  sum  in 
January,  for  which  Mr.  Hu,  the  Chinese 
Minister  to  Tokio,  expressed  his  heartfelt 
thanks. 

A  small  international  flurry  was  aroused 
late  in  January  by  the  news  that  a  San 
Francisco  wireless  company  had  obtained 
from  China  a  contract  for  the  establish- 
ment of  high  power  stations  at  Shanghai, 
Canton,  Peking  and  Harbin.  The  British 
Legation  protested  both  against  this  proj- 
ect and  against  a  similar  project  planned 
by  Japan.  The  British  contention  was  that 
neither  the  American  nor  the  Japanese  com- 
pany could  install  modern  wireless  stations 
without  employing  patents  controlled  by  the 
Marconi  Wireless,  and  that  these  were  not 
protected  in  China,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
patent  laws.  The  Chinese  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  joint  concern  of  Mar- 
coni and  the  Chinese  Government,  had  op- 
erated under  the  original  contract  since 
1919. 


TURKEY'S   TANGLED   PROBLEMS 


Preparations  f$f  the  London  conference  to  revise  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 
Attitude  of  Turkey7 s  two  warring  Governments — The  religious  situation. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


TT  was  officially  announced  in  Constan- 
■*■  tinople  on  Jan.  27  that  the  Supreme 
Council's  invitation  for  the  Sultan's  Gov- 
ernment to  send  a  delegation  to  the  Near 
East  Conference  at  London,  beginning  Feb. 
21,  at  which  a  revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty 
would  be  considered,  had  been  accepted,  and 
that  his  Majesty's  Government,  by  promise 
to  the  Council,  had  transmitted  a  most 
urgent  invitation  to  Angora,  asking  Musta- 
pha  Kemal  Pasha,  or  a  representative  of 
the  Nationalist  Government  there,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Conference. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  there  were 
daily  conflicting  reports  in  regard  to  the 
result  of  the  invitation  printed  in  the  Turk- 
ish press.  One  day  it  was  reported  that 
Kemal  was  ready  to  negotiate  at  London; 
the  next  day  this  report  was  denied.  Mean- 
while news  came  from  the  Sultan's  first 
mission  under  Izzet  Pasha  that  it  was  too 
well  satisfied  with  the  conditions  at  Angora 
to  think  of  returning.  Angora  was  reported 
to  be  like  a  perpetual  festa  in  lavish  dis- 
play and  expenditure,  with  the  population 
increased  two  or  three  fold,  but  there  were 
no  evidences  of  military  stores  or  prepara- 
tion, while  war  spirit  was  entirely  lacking. 

It  was  learned  that  the  conflicting  re- 
ports emanating  from  Constantinople  as  to 
whether  the  Nationalists  would  or  would 
not  have  representatives  at  the  conference 
were  due  to  two  causes:  One  party  at 
Angora  insisted  that  the  invitation  to  the 
conference  should  come  direct  from  the 
Supreme  Council  or  one  of  the  Entente 
Powers,  and  not  through  the  intermediary 
of  Stamboul;  while  another  party,  led  by 
Kemal,  insisted  that  at  least  Anatolia  must 
be  evacuated  by  the  Allies  before  the  invita- 
tion to  the  conference  could  even  be  consid- 
ered. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Sultan's  delega- 
tion had  also  been  made  up  and  had  been 
instructed  to  make  the  following  demands: 

First— Abrogation     of     the     privileges      of 


Greece  in  the  Smyrna  region  under  the  Treaty 

of  Sevres ; 

Second— Autonomy  for  Thrace; 

Third— Maintenance  of  Turkish  sovereignty 
over  the  Turkish  territory  awarded  to  Ar- 
menia ; 

Fourth— Modification  of  the  economic  clauses 
of  the  treaty  which  infringe  upon  Turkish 
sovereignty  and  independence; 

Fifth— Modification  of  the  military  clauses 
so  that  Turkey  will  be  enabled  to  retain  a 
"  defensive  army." 

On  Feb.  5  the  Nationalist  Government 
proclaimed  the  assertion  that  it,  and  it  alone, 
was  the  true  Government  of  Turkey,  and  it 
required  the  Porte  to  publish  an  edict  recog- 
nizing that  fact.  France  was  said  to  be  in 
favor  of  recognizing  the  demand;  Great 
Britain  was  known  to  be  against  it,  as  the 
present  Government  at  Constantinople  is 
Great  Britain's  creation.  Should  Kemal's 
demands  be  conceded,  the  Sultan,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
Constantinople  as  Caliph,  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  transferred  to  Angora  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Cabinet  of  Stamboul 
and  its  replacement  by  a  commission  from 
Angora. 

But  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  is  also  a 
candidate  for  the  Caliphate.    On  Jan.  19  he 
sent  the  following  message  to  Kemal  Pasha: 
I  should  like  to  have  a  permanent  mission 
to   reorganize   my  army,    which   is  ready  to 
take   the  field   for  the   emancipation   of  our 
brothers. 

While  there  were  no  palpable  military 
preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in 
the  Constantinople  district,  the  Porte  was 
being  strengthened  in  an  economic  way. 
On  Jan.  23  the  administration  of  the  public 
debt  advanced  400,000  Turkish  pounds  on 
account  of  the  statutory  gold  deposit  at  the 
Ottoman  Bank,  worth  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction  1,250,000  Turkish  pounds.  The 
same  day  the  Finance  Minister  assumed  the 
portfolio  of  Public  Instruction  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Abdullah  Bey,  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 
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In  the  religious  sphere  of  the  situation 
there  were  movements  and  counter-move- 
ments. The  Stamboul  Government  submitted 
a  project  for  the  Sultan's  approval  convert- 
ing the  Ministry  of  Evkaf,  or  Pious  Foun- 
dations, into  a  department  of  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islamat,  providing  for  the  formation  of  a 
council  which  should  organize  Moslem  com- 
munities after  the  fashion  of  Christian 
communities  existing  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire for  centuries.  This  would  turn  the 
Caliphate  into  a  hierarchy  with  authority 
over  its  priests  and  preachers  which  it  does 
not  now  possess.    On  the  other  hand,  there 


was  a  Pan-Islamic  conference  held  at  Sivas 
under  the  Presidency  of  El  Seyid  Ahmed, 
the  former  Sheik  of  the  Senussi,  with  the 
object  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  the  co- 
ordination of  Moslem  communities  all  over 
the  world,  with  the  idea  of  placing  Islam 
above  the  States  to  which  the  communities 
in  question  were  subject.  There  were  at 
the  conference  Emir  Abdulla,  Feisal's 
brother,  an  Emir  of  Kerbela,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Imam  Yehia,  the  Zaidi 
Emir  of  Sanaa  in  the  Yemen,  which  is  part 
of  the  domain  of  FeisaPs  father,  King  of 
Hedjaz,  former  Sherif  of  Mecca. 


THE  PALESTINE  MANDATE 

Text  of   terms  drafted  by  the  British  and    submitted    to    the 
League  of  Nations — Providing  a  national  home  for  the  Jews, 


THE  publication  on  Feb.  4  of  the  man- 
date over  Palestine  allotted  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Allies  at  San  Remo  threw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  a  hitherto  dark  spot  of  diplomacy  and 
straightened  out  a  question  which  was  rap- 
idly becoming  involved  in  serious  complica- 
tions. The  text  embodies,  aside  from  the 
articles  of  procedure,  the  famous  San  Remo 
resolution  and  the  no  less  famous  Balfour 
declaration.  Although  approved  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  at  San  Remo  it  has  yet  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  makes  it  clear  that  while 
the  mandatary  is  expected  to  establish  "  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people "  it 
is  not  the  intention  to  create  a  "  Jewish 
State,"  as  had  been  charged  in  certain 
quarters.  The  document  begins  with  the 
Balfour  declaration : 

His  Majesty's  Government  view  with  favor 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
nfent  of  this  object,  it  being  clearly  under- 
stood that  nothing-  shall  be  done  which  may 
prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  ex- 
isting non- Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  or 
the  rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by 
Jews  in  any  other  country. 

Whereas  recognition  is  thereby  given  to  the 
historical  connection  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing 
their  national  home;  whereas  the  allied  pow- 
ers  have   selected   his   Britannic   Majesty  as 


mandatary;  whereas  the  terms  of  the  man- 
date have  been  formulated  in  the  following 
text  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  approval ;  where- 
as his  Britannic  Majesty  has  accepted  the 
mandate  and  undertaken  to  exercise  it  in  be- 
half of  and  in  conformity  with  the  following 
provisions : 

TEXT   OP  THE   MANDATE. 

Article  J.— His  Britannic  Majesty  has  the 
right  to  exercise  as  mandatary  all  powers  in- 
herent in  the  Government  of  a  sovereign 
State,  save  as  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
present  mandate. 

Article  //.—The  mandatary  is  responsible 
for  placing  the  country  under  such  political, 
administrative  and  economic  conditions  as 
will  secure  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tional home  and  the  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions  and  the  safeguarding 
of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  in- 
habitants, irrespective  of  race  or  religion. 

Article  III.— The  mandatary  shall  encour- 
age the  widest  measure  of  self-government 
for  localities  consistent  with  prevailing  con- 
ditions. 

Article  IV.— An  appropriate  Jewish  agency 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  public  body  for 
advising  and  for  operating  with  the  admin- 
istration in  such  economic,  social  and  other 
matters  as  may  affect  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  national  home  and  the  interests  of  the 
Jewish  population  and  subject  always  to  the 
control  of  the  administration  to  assist  and 
take  part  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
The  Zionist  Organization,  so  long  as  its  or- 
ganization and  constitution  are  in  the  opinion 
of  the  mandatary  appropriate,  shall  be  rec- 
ognized as  such  agency.  It  shall  in  consulta- 
tion   with    the    Government    secure    the   co- 
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operation  of  all  Jews  who  are  willing  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tional home. 

Article  V.— No  Palestine  territory  shall  be 
ceded  or  leased  to  any  foreign  power. 

Article  VI.— While  insuring  the  rights  and 
position  of  other  section's  of  the  population, 
the  administration  shall  facilitate  Jewish  im- 
migration under  suitable  conditions  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Jewish  agency  encour- 
age the  close  settlement  of  Jews  on  land,  in- 
cluding State  lands  and  waste  lands  not  re- 
quired-for  public  purposes. 

Article  VII.—  The  administration  shall  be 
responsible  for  enacting  nationality  laws  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Palestinian  citi- 
zenship by  Jews  who  take  up  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

Article  VIII.— The  abrogation  of  capitula- 
tions is  proclaimed. 

Article  IX.— The  judicial  system  shall  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  foreigners  and  existing 
religious   jurisprudence,   particularly  that   of  . 
the  Wakufs,  which  is  being  administered  ac- 
cording to  religious  law. 

Article  X.— England's  extradition  treaties 
apply  to  Palestine. 

Article  XI.— The  administration  is  empow- 
ered to  provide  public  ownership  for  natural 
resources  and  public  works  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  land  system  promoting  close  settle- 
ments and  intensive  cultivation. 

Article  XII.— The  administration  may  em- 
power the  Jewish  agency  to  construct  public 
works  and  develop  natural  resources  so  far 
not  undertaken  by  the  administration.  All 
excessive  profits  to  be  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country. 

Article  XIII.— The  mandatary  controls  the 
foreign  relations  of  Palestine  and  protects 
diplomatically  Palestinians  abroad. 

Article  XIV.— The  mandatary  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  all  holy  places  and  the  free 
exercise  of  worship,  the  mandatary  being  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
mandatary  guarantees  immunity  to  the  Mos- 
lem  shrines. 

Article  XV.— The  mandatary  will  appoint  a 
commission  for  the  settling  of  all  religious 
claims,  the  Chairman  of  this  commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Article  XVI. — No  discrimination  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  behalf  of  any  race,  religion  or  lan- 
guage, each  community  being  entitled  to 
schools  conducted  in  its  own  language. 

Article  XVII.— There  will  be  no  interference 
with  missionary  enterprise. 

Article  XVIII.— The  administration  may  or- 
ganize voluntary  military  forces  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  Without  the  consent 
of  the  administration  the  mandatary  shall 
not  use  such  forces  for  other  purposes.  The 
mandatary  is  at  all  times  entitled  to  the  use 
of  roads,  railways  and  ports  for  the  move- 
ment of  troops. 

Article  XIX.— The  mandatary  may  impose 
taxes  and  cutsoms. 

Article  XX.— The  mandatary  will  adhere  to 


the  international,  commercial,  postal  and 
telegraphic  conventions. 

Article  XXI.— The  mandatary  will  support 
the  right  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  prevent 
diseases. 

Article  XXII.— Members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will  be  free  to  conduct  archaeo- 
logical research. 

Article  XXIII.— English,  Arabic  and  He- 
brew shall  be  the  official  languages  of  the 
country,  money  and  stamps  being  in 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  only. 

Article  XXIV.—  Recognition  will  be  given 
to  the  holy  lands  of  all  communities. 

Article  XXF.— The  mandatary  is  to  report 
annually  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  XXVI.— In  cases  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  mandate, 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
shall  render  decision. 

Article  XXVII.— If  the  mandatary  should 
propose  any  modifications,  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  Council  of  the  League  is  to 
be  sufficient. 

Article  XXVIII.- In  the  event  the  man- 
date should  terminate,  the  League  shall  ar- 
range for  a  Palestinian  Government,  which 
Government  shall  honor  the  financial  obli- 
gations incurred  by  the  Palestine  adminis- 
tration. The  mandate  is  to  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  Biblical  times  Palestine  at  different 
periods  had  a  population  of  from  five  to 
six  million;  now  it  has  about  700,000,  rang- 
ing from  30  to  300  to  the  square  mile.  The 
population  of  the  large  towns  numbers 
300,000;  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  an 
equal  number,  while  the  nomads  number 
about  100,000.  The  Jewish  population  is 
about  50,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  agricul- 
turists— a  class  which  every  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  British  High  Commissioner  to 
increase. 

British  opinion  is  divided  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  mandate;  in  some  quarters 
there  is  also  the  opinion  that  Great  Britain 
cannot  afford  Palestine  any  more  than  she 
can  afford  India. 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner, on  Feb.  7  announced  a  scheme  for 
the  education  of  all  children  except  those 
belonging  to  nomad  families.  The  system 
is  similar  to  the  old  New  England  district 
system,  but  in  villages  too  poor  or  small  to 
provide  a  school  house  the  State  will  build 
one.  In  this  way  134,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  15  will  be  educated.  The 
language  used  will  be  the  language  of  the 
district  in  the  rural  regions,  but  in  the 
towns  the  languages  used  will  be  according 
to  the  sectional  popular  demand. 


FIGHTING  IN  SMYRNA  AND  SYRIA 


[Period  Ended  Feb.  10,  1921] 


THE  military  operations  of  the  Greeks  in 
Smyrna  and  of  the  French  in  Syria 
have  contrary  objects  in  view,  and  these 
objects  are  political,  or,  rather,  diplomatic. 
The  Greeks  wish  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  sincerely  executing  the  Venizelos  heri- 
tage and  that  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  should 
not  be  modified,  at  least  not  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  French  wish  to  show  that  the 
treaty  should  be  modified,  but  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  modified  at  the 
expense  of  France;  any  change,  they  think, 
should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  nation 
which  denies  the  desirability  of  modifica- 
tion, even  after  the  enemy  has  suggested  it. 

While  Greece  is  fighting  with  her  right 
hand,  with  her  left  she  is  trying  to  raise 
the  money  to  continue  the  fighting,  which 
costs  nearly  $500,000  a  day.  While  France 
is  fighting  with  her  right  hand  she  is  offer- 
ing the  olive  branch  to  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists with  her  left.  England,  firmly  seated 
at  Constantinople,  in  Palestine  and  in  Meso- 
potamia, plays  the  office  of  referee.  Shall 
she  decide  for  Greece  and  thus  prolong  the 
war,  with  only  expense  and  trouble  for 
herself,  or  shall  she  decide  for  France  and 
thus  bring  the  war  to  an  end  ?  With  Veni- 
zelos, Greece  could  be  trusted.  Can  she  still 
be  trusted  now  ? 

Official  advices  from  Washington  as  late 
as  Feb.  10  were  that,  while  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  stories  circulated  in  Constanti- 
nople about  the  constant  defeat  of  the 
Greeks  by  Kemal  Pasha,  there  was  every 


reason  to  believe  that  the  Greek  army  under 
General  Papoulas  was  making  a  desperate 
attempt  to  defeat  the  Nationalists  decisive- 
ly with  a  possible  investment  of  Angora, 
and  that  if  this  could  be  done  before  the 
London  Conference  it  might  swing  the  Brit- 
ish decision  to  the  Greek  side.  In  this  case 
the  Kemalist  delegation  would  not  be  re- 
ceived in  London  and  the  French  would  be 
obliged  to  readjust  their  diplomatic  focus 
to  a  new  vision. 

Meanwhile  the  French  have  captured 
Aihtab  from  the  Nationalists  as  an  admoni- 
tion to  Kemal  that  he  should  have  treated 
their  olive  branch  with  more  respect.  In 
France  two  opposite  views  are  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  achievement.  Le^  Temps  of 
Feb.  10  remarks  that  the  event  should  be  a 
lesson  for  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  adding: 
"  Aintab  having  been  taken,  France  is  at 
her  ease  in  going  to  the  London  Confer- 
ence." On  the  other  hand,  the  Journal  des 
Debats  of  the  same  date  says: 

It  is  all  very,  well  that  General  Gouraud 
has  congratulated  his  troops,  but  it  is  time 
that  the  French  Government  ceased  to  waste 
men  and  millions  in  this  Asiatic  enterprise. 
What  sort  of  policy  have  we?  In  the  name 
of  the  Turks  we  demand  the  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  SSvres,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
are  fighting-  a  bloody  battle  to  remain  in 
positions  where  we  have  no  right  except  by 
that  same  treaty.  France  claims  for  Turkey 
the  restoration  of  regions  where  the  Turks 
are  in  a  minority,  and  France  remains  in 
regions  where  the  population  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Turkish. 


THE  BRITISH  IN  MESOPOTAMIA 


[Period  Ended  Feb.  10,  1921] 


GREAT  BRITAIN'S  mandate  for  Meso- 
potamia will  be  submitted  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  on 
the  same  day  that  the  Near  East  Confer- 
ence begins  in  London,  Feb.  21.  Meanwhile 
the  London  press  is  urging  that  the  docu- 
ment be  given  the  same  publicity  as  that 
accorded  the  mandate  for  Palestine,  prin- 
cipally because   of   the   huge   sum   already 


expended  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
Up  to  last  August  $500,000,000  had  been 
spent  since  the  armistice  in  attempting  to 
organize  an  Arab  State  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  London  papers  desire  to  know 
whether  the  expense  is  still  being  kept  up, 
and,  if  so,  how  long  it  will  last. 

Several   papers,   including   The   Express, 
say  that  British  interests  would  not  suffer 
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if  the  2,000,000  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  were 
left  to  themselves  and  the  British  troops 
withdrawn,  keeping  only  the  oil  region  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  potential  wealth  of  Mesopotamia 
is  so  immense,  particularly  in  argriculture, 
that  with  scientific  irrigation  it  could  easily 
feed  all  Western  Asia,  just  as  it  once  did 
centuries  ago. 

Prince  Feisal,  who  is  still  in  London,  has 
protested  against  the  British  mandate  over 
Mesopotamia,  just  as  he  did  against  that 
over  Palestine.  In  both  cases  he  declares 
that  the  mandates  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  pledges  given  his  father,  King  Hussein 
of  Hedjaz,  at  the  time  the  latter  took  up 
arms  against  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.     His 


protest  receives  a  certain  approval  from 
the  British  non-coalition  papers.  He  said 
in  a  statement  to  the  press  made  public  on 
Feb.  8: 

The  Arabs  do  not  object  to  help  from  Great 
Britain  and  desire  the  continuance  of  the 
alliance  existing-  during  the  war.  I  submit 
that  the  heavy  expenditure  Great  Britain  is 
making  might  be  saved  by  helping  the  Arabs 
to  form  a  Government  of  their  own  under 
British  advisers  for  the  territories  in  ques- 
tion. Such  a  solution  would  realize  the  Arab 
aspirations,  meet  the  approval  of  the  British 
taxpayer,  and  redeem  the  pledges  of  the 
British  Government.  The  Arabs,  in  return, 
do  not  expect  a  subsidy,  but  merely  a  Gov- 
ernment loan  guaranteed  by  the  riches  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  will  become  a  second 
Egypt. 


TROTZKY'S  TERMS  TO  PERSIA 


[Period  Ended  Feb.  10,  1921] 


A  FTER  Azerbaijan,  Armenia;  after 
"•  Armenia,  Persia — that  is  the  way  the 
Moscow  Government  is  pursuing  its  way  of 
enforced  "  Sovietization."  The  exact  terms 
that  Trotzky  has  offered  the  Shah  are  not 
known,  but  according  to  the  Persian  rep- 
resentative at  Moscow  they  do  not  include 
the  occupation  of  the  country,  while  the 
sources  of  information  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  have 
permitted  it  to  make  the  following  deduc- 
tion: 

The  treaty,  if  ratified,  would  make  Persia 
an  ally  of  Soviet  Russia  and  provide  the 
latter  with  a  military  base  for  operation 
against  the  British  in  the  Near  East  and 
India,  as  well  as  a  base  for  general  propa- 
ganda. It  confers  on  Russia  the  right  to  send 
military  expeditions  into  Persian  territories 
provided  Persia  is  invaded  by  an  enemy  of 
Russia. 

Moscow  engages  not  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Persia,  a  right  Russia 
possesses  under  existing  treaties.  It  under- 
takes to  cancel  all  Russian  loans  to  Persia, 
to  surrender  the  Russian  banK  to  the  Persian 
Government,   also  all  post  offices,   telegraph 


lines,  railroads  and  post  roads  operated  in 
Persia  by  Russia,  and  to  abolish  the  capitula- 
tions now  in  existence  and  which  restrict  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  Persia.  The 
treaty  provides  diplomatic  machinery  for  the 
discussion  of  commercial  and  customs  regu- 
lations in  the  form  of  a  special  commission 
to  be  made  up  of  Persians  and  Russians. 

On  Jan.  18  the  British  decided  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  Northern  Persia; 
the  Cossack  division  followed  suit.  The  ef- 
fect was  to  paralyze  trade  and  fill  with 
dread  the  bazaars  of  Teheran.  The  Pre- 
mier, Mochir-ed-Dowieh,  threatened  to  re- 
sign, the  Shah  to  abdicate.  Then  the  mer- 
chants rallied  and  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed treaty  with  the  Soviet  did  not  really 
affect  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  only  the 
northern  portion,  which,  before  the  war, 
had  been  the  Russian  sphere,  where  now 
the  Bolsheviki  wished  to  establish  a  military 
base  for  movements  to  the  east  and  south- 
east, but  not  to  the  south.  So  the  Premier 
and  the  Shah  decided  to  remain.  The 
situation  was  unchanged  on  Feb.  10. 


SOVIET  RUSSIA'S  BATTLE  FOR  TRADE 

Slow  progress  of  negotiations  with  Great  Britain — President  jfylson's  plea  for  a  guar- 
antee against  allied  attack — Famine  threatening  wide  areas — Deportation  of  Soviet 
"Ambassador"  by  the  United  States — Organization  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  "Constituent 
Assembly"  in  Paris, 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


IT  has  been  recognized  by  Lenin  publicly 
that  the  Soviet  rule  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  stage  that  may  prove  de- 
cisive for  its  existence — the  stage  of  recon- 
struction. With  its  enemies  from  within 
disposed  of,  the  Moscow  regime  has  now 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  building  up  the  vast  and  demoral- 
ized nation  economically.  One  of  the  first 
conditions  of  such  a  regeneration  is  the  re- 
opening of  trade  relations  with  the  outside 
world.  That  Lenin  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  the  trade  overtures  made  by  Eng- 
land was  indicated  in  his  speech  before  the 
Moscow  district  conference  of  the  Russian 


Communist  Party  not  long  ago,  in  which  he 

said: 

We  are  placed  in  a  position  where,  without 
having  achieved  victory  on  the  international 
field  (the  only  condition  that  would  make  our 
position  secure),  we  can  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  imperialist  powers,  which  are  now 
obliged  to  enter  into  trade  negotiations  with 
us.  *  *  *  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of 
the  material  and  moral  victory  of  our  Soviet 
republic  over  world  capitalism  than  the  fact 
that  the  powers  who  went  to  war  with  us  on 
account  of  our  terrorism,  and  on  account  of 
our  new  order,  were  compelled,  in  spite  of 
their  own  wish,  to  enter  into  trade  relations 
with  us,  knowing  full  well  that  they  are  thus 
strengthening  us. 

In  this  exultation  Lenin  refers  solely  to 
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the  trade  negotiations  with  Great  Britain, 
for  no  other  imperialist  power  has  thus  far 
made  such  overtures.  These  negotiations, 
however,  are  by  no  means  completed  at  this 
writing.  Krassin,  the  Soviet  envoy,  left 
London  for  Moscow  on  Jan.  8,  bearing  with 
him  a  tentative  trade  agreement  prefaced 
by  a  preamble  defining  the  countries  in 
which  the  Bolsheviki  are  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  refrain  from  propaganda. 

These  countries  coincide  with  British  do- 
minions and  spheres  of  interest  in  the  East. 
Meanwhile,  that  propaganda  continues. 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
Governments  are  not  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  amicable.  Tchitcherin,  the  Bol- 
shevist Foreign  Minister,  sent  a  sharp  note 
to  the  British  Government  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, denying  charges  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Home  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
blame  for  the  protraction  of  the  negotia- 
tions lay  upon  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
declaring  that  the  bad  faith  lay  wholly  with 
the  British  Government.  He  further  de- 
clared that  the  whole  trouble  was  caused  by 
the  preamble,  with  its  "political  clauses," 
and  that  this  new  element  to  the  former 
agreement  must  be  made  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther discussions. 

To  this,  Earl  Curzon  replied  on  Jan.  6. 
After  recapitulating  the  whole  history  of 
the  negotiations,  and  presenting  evidence 
that  the  fault  for  delay  had  been  that  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  he  took  notice  of  the 
preamble  to  which  Tchitcherin  so  strenu- 
ously objected.  Should  the  Soviet  intend  to 
carry  out  its  assurances  with  bona  fides, 
he  said,  both  parties  could  define  in  broad 
terms  the  areas  to  which  they  are  intended 
more  specifically  to  refer.  Britain  hoped 
that  Krassin  would  be  empowered  on  his  re- 
turn to  sign  the  trade  agreement,  and  that 
its  execution  would  prove  the  sincerity  of 
both  parties  and  a  first  step  toward  the  re- 
construction and  material  prosperity  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Meanwhile  no  goods  have  been  coming 
out  of  Russia,  and  British  merchants  are 
chary  of  accepting  Russian  gold,  especially 
since  the  adverse  decision  of  a  British 
court  on  Dec.  21,  in  a  case  in  which  a 
private  firm  had  sued  to  recover  for  tim- 
ber stocks  confiscated  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Practically  all  other  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  have  now  re- 
moved their  restrictions  against  trade  with 


Soviet  Russia,  but  trade  is  still  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  All  contracts  concluded  in 
the  United  States  by  L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens, 
the  self-styled  "Ambassador,"  were  an- 
nulled by  the  latter's  recall  to  Russia. 

M.  Tchitcherin,  the.  Russian  Foreign 
Minister,  sent  a  long  wireless  message  on 
Feb.  6  to  Lord  Curzon,  British  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  learned  with 
pleasure  that  the  draft  of  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  agreement  contained 
nothing  that  could  not  be  settled  by  further 
discussion  between  Leonid  Krassin  and  the 
British  departments  concerned.  He  denied 
that  the  Soviet  had  sent  troops  to  Persia 
or  Asia  Minor,  fomented  a  revolution  in 
Bokhara,  attempted  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Afghanistan,  or  caused  a  rising  of  the 
frontier  tribes  of  India.  The  note  merely 
left  the  way  open  for  further  negotiations, 
an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

GERMANY'S  ATTITUDE 

One  interesting  aspect  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  the  attitude  of  Germany.  The  Ger- 
mans have  already  had  some  experience 
with  Russian  trade  proposals.  Several 
months  ago,  in  1920,  Piofessor  Lomonossov, 
head  of  the  Soviet  Railway  Mission,  went 
to  Germany  to  place  a  large  order  for  loco- 
motives and  other  rolling  stock.  Labor  and 
capitalistic  circles  were  alike  enthusiastic. 
German  hopes  were  dashed  by  the  Russians' 
refusal  to  pay  the  estimated  cost  of  2,000,- 
000,000  marks  in  gold  and  raw  materials, 
and  their  demand  to  be  allowed  credit  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  order.  The  present 
attitude  of  the  German  Government  was 
explained  by  Dr.  Walter  Simons,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  in  a  long  statement  read 
before  the  Reichstag  on  Jan.  21.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  Moscow  regime  was  made  im- 
possible, said  Dr.  Simons,  because  of  the 
Soviet  attitude  with  respect  to  revolution- 
ary propaganda.  As  to  trade,  the  Foreign 
Minister  declared  that  progress  could  not 
be  expected  in  this  direction  until  the  Rus- 
sian Government  and  people  were  able  to 
produce  tangible  proof  that  they  were  in 
possession  of  export  commodities. 

Lenin  contributed  an  article  to  the  Petro- 
grad  Pravda  on  Feb.  7,  declaring  that  the 
fight  between  the  labor  unions  and  the 
Soviets  for  supremacy  would  break  up  the 
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whole  Bolshevist  State  system,  unless  a  set- 
tlement was  soon  reached.  On  Jan.  19,  two 
Spanish  delegates,  returning  from  Russia, 
whither  they  were  sent  by  the  Spanish 
Socialist  Party  to  present  its  conditions  for 
affiliation  to  the  Third  Internationale, 
quoted  Lenin  to  the  following  effect: 

Granting  concessions  to  foreign  capitalists 
will  mean  further  fighting,  but  we  cannot 
continue  at  the  present  rate  of  sacrifice, 
which  we  have  borne  for  the  last  three  years. 
We  must  reconstitute  our  economic  situation 
while  we  are  awaiting  the  spread  of  the 
world-wide  revolution  which  we  have  started, 
but  which  is  developing  more  slowly  than 
we  expected. 

RUSSIAN  "  CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY  " 

A  new  anti-Bolshevist  organization  was 
created  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  January  by 
thirty-three  of  the  members  of  the  Russian 
Constituent  Assembly,  elected  thereto  in  the 
latter  half  of  1917  by  popular  vote.  Lenin 
dissolved  the  Assembly  on  Jan.  18,  1918, 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  Bolshevist 
Party  was  in  the  minority.  M.  Avskentiev, 
President  of  the  Paris  group,  which  calls 
itself  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  a 
former  member  of  the  Kerensky  Cabinet. 
Kerensky  himself,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Russia,  Paul  N.  Milukov,  former  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  other  prominent 
pre-Bolshevist  officials,  are  among  the  or- 
ganizers. Resolutions  have  been  adopted 
declaring  unshakable  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  regime,  to  the  recognition  of  all 
treaties  and  commercial  agreements  made 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  and  also  to 
any  form  of  armed  intervention  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Russia.  Avskentiev,  Kerensky  and 
Boris  A.  Bakhmetev,.  still  recognized  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  at  Washington,  pledged 
themselves  to  ask  of  the  French,  British 
and  American  Governments,  respectively, 
to  recognize  the  new  Constituent  Assembly 
as  the  de  jure  Government  of  Russia.  The 
precedent  to  be  invoked  was  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  Allies  of  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment set  up  on  the  Island  of  Corfu  during 
the  war,  while  Serbia  was  completely  occu- 
pied by  the  Central  Powers.  An  executive 
committee  was  appointed  which  included 
members  of  the  Socialist,  Cossack  and  Free 
Russian  Parties,  who  were  elected  by  the 
vote  of  the  Russian  people  and  who  de- 
clare that  they  still  represent  from  1,500,- 


000  to   2,000,000   Russians  now  exiles  and 
refugees. 


LUDWIG   C.    A.    K.    MARTENS 

Unrecognised  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 

States,  who  was  deported 


PRESIDENT   WILSON'S   NOTE 

The  opening  of  this  new  "  Constituent 
Assembly  "  virtually  coincided  with  the  re- 
ceipt by  the  League  of  Nations  of  a  note 
from  President  Wilson,  asking  that  the 
Entente  Governments  give  a  solemn  guaran- 
tee that  they  will  not  undertake  or  sup- 
port any  further  attempts  at  armed  inter- 
vention in  Russia.  This  note  was  more 
coldly  received  by  the  Allies  than  any  other 
communication  which  the  American  Presi- 
dent had  ever  cabled  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  message  dealt  specifically  with  Amer- 
ica, and  embodied  a  complaint  over  the  long 
delay  of  the  League  in  beginning  co-opera- 
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tion  in  the  mediation  steps  which  the  League 
Council  had  asked  President  Wilson  to  take. 
The  President,  however,  seized  the  occasion 
to  reaffirm  the  "  hands-off  "  policy.  Both 
the  French  and  British  newspaper  com- 
ment was,  on  the  whole,  of  a  critical  and 
even  hostile  character.  Both  the  semi-offi- 
cial Journal  des  Debats  and  the  West- 
minster Gazette  emphasized  the  fact  that 
America,  though  asking  others  to  undertake 
responsibilities,  continued  to  avoid  them 
herself. 

NEW  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

The  Russian  Information  Bureau  of  New 
York  summarized  the  peril  of  famine  in 
Russia  in  these  words: 

The  situation  within  Bolshevist  Russia  is 
critical.  The  economic  life  of  the  country 
is  destroyed,  even  according  to  the  Bolshe- 
vist official  data.  According  to  No.  256  of 
the  official  Bolshevist  daily,  Pravda,  which 
contains  a  comparative  table  of  manufactur- 
ing outputs  for  the  first  half  year  of  1920, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1914,  the  present  output  of  iron  in  Bolshe- 
vist Russia  is  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  output 
before  the  war ;  steel,  4  per  cent. ;  cotton,  20 
per  cent. ;  coal,  25  per  cent.  The  area  under 
cultivation  is  only  24  per  cent,  as  compared 
with   land   cultivated   in   1914. 

This  Winter  not  only  the  Russian  cities 
and  towns,  but  the  Russian  villages,  as  well, 
are  going  through  the  torments  of  starva- 
tion. This  is  due  not  only  to  the  decreased 
area  of  land  under  cultivation,  but  also  to 
fatal  crop  failures  in  ten  central  provinces 
of  Russia.  According  to  the  Pravda,  there 
are  six  provinces  (Vitebsk,  Kaluga,  Orel, 
Riazin,  Nizhny  Novgorod  and  Perm)  where 
only  50  per  cent,  of  the  minimum  of  required 
grains  has  been  harvested.  In  four  provinces 
(Vladimir,  Kostroma,  Novgorod  and  Tula) 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  required  products 
has  been  gathered. 

That  means  that  13,000,000  people  have 
begun  to  suffer  acute  starvation  this  Janu- 
ary, and  that  7,000,000  were  already  starving 
In  December  of  last  year. 

This  picture  was  confirmed  by  official 
advices  received  at  Washington  in  Febru- 
ary. Michael  Farbman,  the  Russian  cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
also  pointed  out  early  in  January  that  the 
actual  figures  of  the  food  campaign  in 
Siberia  for  the  first  two  months  justified 
Lenin's  uneasiness  on  the  subject.  Out  of 
the  110,000,000  poods  required  from  the 
six  Governments  of  Siberia,  said  Mr.  Farb- 


man, only  13,000,000— or  about  12  per  cent. 
— had  been  collected. 

SITUATION  IN  SIBERIA 

And  yet  all  Siberia  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Krasnochekov  Republic  of  the  Far  East 
at  Chita,  Transbaikalia  (Nov.  15,  1920), 
and  its  complete  domination  of  the  Vladi- 
vostok Provisional  Government  since  Dec. 
5,  1920,  despite  the  claims  of  the  new  re- 
public that  it  is  independent,  have  been 
amply  demonstrated  to  mean  but  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Bolshevist  rule.  On  Feb.  6  a 
Copenhagen  dispatch  to  the  Central  News, 
London,  quoted  the  Bolshevist  newspaper 
Izvestia  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  revo- 
lutionary committee  in  Siberia  had  been 
tried  by  the  Soviet  tribunal  at  Tomsk  on 
a  charge  of  secret  and  treacherous  negotia- 
tions with  Japan.  A.  T.  Krasnochekov, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public, and  five  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  sentenced  to  death  and  shot. 
Six  other  members  received  life  sentences. 

The  same  dispatch  reported  that  the  Soviet 
Government  was  arranging  an  agreement 
with  China  against  Japan.  Friction  between 
Japan  and  the  Chita  Government  was  re- 
ported as  serious  on  Jan.  20,  Japan  having 
informed  the  Vladivostok  Assembly  that,  if 
actual  amalgamation  took  place  between 
Vladivostok  and  Chita,  Japan  would  take 
the  necessary  action  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendent interests  in  Siberia. 

One  great  setback  to  the  Bolshevist 
hopes  was  the  recall  and  departure  of  Lud- 
wig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  the  Soviet  "  Ambas- 
sador" to  the  United  States,  with  all  his 
staff,  to  Russia.  Mr.  Martens  was  deported 
by  order  of  the  Washington  Government 
on  the  ground  that  he  belonged  to  a  political 
party  which  planned  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the»United  States.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  and 
by  forty-six  men  and  women  belonging  to 
the  former  Soviet  Bureau.  Seventy-five 
other  radicals  were  deported  at  the  same 
time.  Both  Martens  and  his  Secretary, 
Gregory  Weinstein,  who  had  not  been  in 
Soviet  Russia  for  fourteen  years,  seemed 
much  dejected  as  they  departed,  despite  the 
enthusiastic  cries  of  hundreds  of  Bolshevist 
sympathizers  at  the  pier. 
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THE  BALTIC  STATES  AT  PEACE 

Finland  and  other  new  nations  on  Russia's  western  border  all  in 
harmony  with  Moscow — Allied  recognition  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


FINLAND,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Lithuania, 
the  four  new  Baltic  States  that  adjoin 
Soviet  Russia  on  the  west,  have  all  con- 
cluded peace  treaties  with  the  Bolshevist 
Government.  Esthonia  was  the  first  to 
yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  followed  her  example. 
The  negotiations  between  Moscow  and  Fin- 
land dragged  on  for  months,  marked  by 
many  breakings  off  and  renewals,  but  the 
treaty  was  finally  signed  on  Oct.  14,  1920. 
The  full  text  of  it  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  these  pages. 

Of  these  four  Baltic  nations,  only  one — 
Lithuania — has  thus  far  failed  to  get  recog- 
nition by  the  allied  Governments  as  a 
sovereign  State.  The  recognition  of  Fin- 
land was  conceded  soon  after  the  Finns 
broke  away  from  Russia.  Esthonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  insisted  on  a  similar  recog- 
nition and  refused  all  compromises  with 
anti-Red  elements  that  wished  to  condition 
it  upon  the  decision  of  some  future  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  Russia.  All  three 
have  long  sought  from  the  United  States 
an  admission  of  their  sovereignty,  but  the 
Wilson  administration,  firm  in  its  an- 
nounced policy  of  protecting  the  territorial 
integrity  of  prostrate  Russia,  refused  to 
grant  their  petitions.  Esthonia  and  Latvia 
have  latterly  been  more  successful  witth 
the  allied  Governments,  whose  decision  to 
recognize  their  independent  status  was  an- 
nounced on  Jan.  27,  1921. 

This  decision  was  received  by  the  Wash- 
ington Government  with  keen  disappoint- 
ment, as  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  stand 
taken  by  President  Wilson  in  his  note  of 
Jan.  18  to  the  principal  powers  through 
Paul  Hymans,  President  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  would  influence 
the  Allies  to  adopt  a  harmonious  policy 
looking  to  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  former  Russian  territory.  An  exception 
had  been  made  in  the  case  of  Finland,  but 
the  United  States  had  never  sanctioned  the 
ceding  of  Bessarabia  to  Rumania,  and  had 


consistently  declined  to  grant  recognition 
to  the  new  Baltic  States.  Fears  were  ex- 
pressed that  the  action  of  the  allied  powers 
would  encourage  Japanese  aggression  in 
Siberia,  and  that  the  setting  up  of  so  many 
small  States  on  the  Russian  border  would 
produce  a  "  Balkanization "  of  the  Baltic 
region,  paving  the  way  for  future  wars. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  newly 
recognized  States,  toward  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, was  to  invite  Poland  and  Lithuania  to 
an  international  congress  at  Riga,  the  date 
for  which*  was  tentatively  fixed  for  the 
middle  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  an  economic  agreement  advanta- 
geous to  all  the  States  concerned.  Importa- 
tion and  exportation  regulations,  arbitrary 
tariffs,  and  transportation  difficulties  were 
to  be  discussed  and,  so  far  as  possible,  har- 
monized. Both  Poland  and  Lithuania  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  Poland  on  the  con- 
dition that  her  peace  negotiations  with 
Soviet  Russia  should  have  been  successfully 
terminated,  Lithuania  on  the  condition  that 
her  neighbors  would  join  her  in  advocating 
de  jure  recognition  by  France  and  Great 
Britain  of  Lithuanian  sovereignty.  Finland 
and  Rumania,  it  was  understood,  were  also 
invited  to  send  representatives. 

LATVIA— Like  all  the,  other  Baltic 
States,  Latvia  has  been  suffering  from 
economic  depression.  The  Letts  are  espe- 
cially anxious  to  find  some  mechanism  for 
restoring  trade  between  Latvia  and  the 
west.  Latvian  representatives  have  for  some 
time  been  active  in  Great  Britain,  seeking — 
besides  the  recognition  now  granted — both 
economic  and  financial  assistance.  Regard- 
ing the  question  of  stability,  on  which  the 
granting  of  such  assistance  depends,  M. 
Zigfrid  Meierovics,  the  Latvian  Foreign 
Minister,  pointed  out  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  his  country  had  organized  itself 
politically,  that  its  frontiers  were  fixed, 
that  its  Government  was  democratic,  and 
that  it  was  at  peace  with  all  its  neighbors, 
including  Russia. 
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Like  the  Polish  Government  leaders,  he 
scoffed  at  the  rumors  of  a  contemplated 
Bolshevist  attack;  on  the  contrary,  he  de- 
clared, the  intercourse  between  Riga  and 
Moscow  was  steadily  increasing.  Reports 
received  by  the  Latvian  Consulate  in  New 
York  not  long  ago  showed  that  Latvia  had 
protested  to  the  Moscow  Government 
against  a  violation  of  the  Latvian-Russian 
treaty  (concluded  on  Aug.  11,  1920)  in  the 
execution  of  certain  Latvian  citizens  in  the 
Caucasus  and  elsewhere,  and  had  demanded 
the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  guilty 
Bolshevist  officials,  but  there  was  every 
evidence  that  Soviet  Russia  intended  to  fol- 
low a  conciliatory  policy.  With  regard  to 
Poland,  Latvia  had  no  intention  of  recog- 
nizing the  occupation  of  Vilna  by  the  Polish 
General,  Zeligowski,  and  had  sent  back  from 
its  territory  three  delegates  from  Zeligowski 
who  had  obtained  entrance  to  Riga  in  the 
motor  car  of  the  Polish  military  attache. 
Relations  with  Germany  had  been  normal, 
and  even  friendly,  since  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  concluded  in  June,  1920. 

LITHUANIA— The  situation  of  Lithuania 
was  the  least  favorable  of  all.  Like  her 
neighbors  she  was  in  financial  and  economic 
straits.  Recognition  by  the  allied  powers 
was  denied  her,  while  her  capital,  Vilna, 
had  been  invaded  and  seized  by  the  ir- 
regular Polish  forces  of  General  Zeligowski ; 
she  had  been  forced  to  remove  her  seat  of 
government  to  Rovno,  and  had  been  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  invader.  She  be- 
lieved, on  evidence  which  she  found  con- 
vincing,   that    Poland    secretly    supported 


Zeligowski.  Her  ardent  protests  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  to  the  League  of  Nations,  re- 
sulted in  a.  proposal  by  the  League  that  the 
dispute  over  the  possession  of  Vilna  be 
settled  by  a  plebiscite  vote.  To  this  she 
was  compelled  to  assent,  but  she  did  so  only 
under  a  misapprehension,  according  to  sub- 
sequent official  statements,  in  the  belief 
that  Vilna  itself  would  be  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  the  plebiscite. 

Meanwhile  the  League  sent  a  Commission 
of  Control  to  study  the  situation  at  Vilna 
and  to  act  as  provisional  mediator  between 
the  two  warring  factions.  This  commission 
persuaded  Lithuania  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber to  sign  an  armistice,  not  with  General 
Zeligowski  himself,  but  with  the  Tolish  Gov- 
ernment, which  accepted  responsibility  for 
Zeligowski's  compliance.  The  protocol  laid 
down  a  neutral  strip  between  the  two  armies 
and  provided  for  the  return  of  all  prisoners 
taken  on  either  side.  Thus  Lithuania  laid 
down  her  arms  against  the  invader,  and 
waited,  by  no  means  hopefully  or  happily, 
for  the  League  to  set  the  date  for  the 
plebiscite  and  to  complete  its  arrangements 
for  controlling  it;  she  distrusted  the  ability 
of  the  League  to  secure  fair  voting  condi- 
tions, fearing  Poland's  power  of  intimida- 
tion, and  feeling  keenly  her  unrecognized 
status.  Her  only  hope  lay  in  the  support 
of  the  hew  White  Ruthenian  Government, 
which  four  months  ago  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Lithuania  recognizing  the 
frontier  laid  down  by  the  Lithuanian  treaty 
with  Soviet  Russia,  and  thus  pledging 
itself  to  vote  for  Lithuania  at  the  coming 
plebiscite. 


ARMENIA  AND  THE  CAUCASUS  TANGLE 

President  Wilson's   refusal  to  act  further  for  Armenia  until  the  root  causes  of  the 
trouble    are  probed— Azerbaijan  under    Soviet  rule — Georgia's  precarious  situation. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


THE  situation  in  the  Caucasus,  though 
-1-  still  obscure,  has  become  reduced  to  a 
curious  triangle,  whose  three  sides  are 
formed  by  the  relations  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Kemalist  Turks,  between 
Azerbaijan  and  Georgia,  and  between  So- 
viet  Russia   and    Georgia.      The   first   has 


been  occasioned  by  the  Bolshevist  occupa- 
tion of  Armenia,  bringing  to  the  Soviet  the 
duty  of  protecting  its  new  protege  against 
external  aggression,  especially  aggression 
by  the  Turks.  An  ultimatum  issued  by  the 
Armenian  Soviet  Government  at  Erivan  to- 
ward   the    end    of    January    compelled    the 
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Turks  to  evacuate  the  City  of  Alexandropol, 
and  to  retire  to  a  place  twelve  miles  south- 
east of  the  city.  The  Erivan  Government, 
fully  supported  by  Moscow,  also  demanded 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  Kars  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Turkish  troops  to  the 
frontier  of  1914.  A  full  list  of  atrocities 
and  acts  of  pillage  committed  by  the  Turk- 
ish troops  in  both  Alexandropol  and  Kars 
was  sent  by  Erivan  to  Mustapha  Kemal, 
together  with  a  complete  schedule  of  ex- 
propriated property,  including  cattle,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  food  supplies,  and 
a  demand  for  full  and  immediate  repara- 
tion. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  note  sent  to  Paul 
Hymans,  President  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  on  Jan.   18  took  cog- 
nizance of  a  message  transmitted  by  the 
Council     from     the     British     Government 
stating  that  as  Armenia  had  fallen  under 
the  control  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the 
President    should    instruct    the    American 
High    Commissioner    at    Constantinople    to 
take  up   the  matter  with  the  allied   High 
Commissioners.      The    State    Department's 
reply  to  this  suggestion  was  as  follows: 
The  President  does  not  deem  it  practicable 
to  instruct  the  American  High  Commissioner 
at  Constantinople  to  act  for  him  in  this  mat- 
ter.    As  was  stated  in  my  telegram  of  Dec. 
16,  1920,  he  has  chosen  the  Hon.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,   who  has  been  prepared  to  act  for 
him  in  such  steps  as  may  be  taken.     Before 
instructing    him    to    proceed,    however,    the 
President  has  been  awaiting  the  definite  as- 
surances and  information  from  all  the  prin- 
cipal powers  interested,   as  requested  in  his 
cable  of  Nov.  30,  1920,  defining  the  conditions 
under  which  he  would  endeavor  to  mediate. 

The  message  from  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister transmitted  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
impracticability  or  futility  of  the  President's 
addressing  himself,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  Armenians  and  Kemalists. 
The  President  is  inclined  to  share  this  view, 
and  to  feel  that  no  solution  can  be  had  with- 
out first  getting  at  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

Pending  the  receipt  of  the  information 
and  assurances  referred  to,  the  President 
expressed  his  view  that  the  root  cause  of 
the  trouble  in  Armenia,  as  in  Turkey,  had 
been  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which  has  been 
rejected  by  certain  factions,  and  which  the 
Allies  had  been  unable  to  enforce.  Neither 
over  this  situation,  nor  over  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Armenia,  the  President  declared, 
had  he  any  control,  and  any  measures  he 
might  take  or  recommend  would  be  de- 
pendent on  the  support  of  the  allied  powers. 


Only  such  support,  he  said,  would  bring 
peace  and  accord  to  the  contending  par- 
ties. Declaring  that  "  the  distressful  situa- 
tion of  Armenia  "  was  but  one  detail  of  the 
whole  vast  Russian  problem,  the  President 
made  this  the  basis  for  an  appeal  to  the 
allied  powers  to  guarantee  solemnly,  be- 
fore he  undertook  any  attempt  at  media- 
tion, that  no  further  military  attacks  would 
be  made  on  Soviet  Russia.  Such  a  guar- 
antee, he  intimated,  would  eliminate  the 
distrust  and  fear  of  attack  which  kept 
Soviet  Russia  in  the  state  of  an  armed 
camp.  The  responsibility  for  any  new  war 
on  the  Russian  border  would  then  be  clearly 
placed.  If  this  view  was  accepted,  and 
the  moral  and  diplomatic  support  requested 
was  assured  him,  the  President  added,  he 
would  instruct  his  personal  representative, 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  to  proceed  at  once  on  his 
mission. 

AZERBAIJAN  —  According  to  advices 
received  by  the  Paris  Temps  on  Jan.  12, 
the  anti-Bolshevist  forces  in  Azerbaijan 
were  gaining  power.  The  Red  Army  of 
Baku  was  being  constantly  depleted  by  de- 
sertions, the  Red  soldiers  declaring  they 
were  tired  of  the  constant  revolts  and  at- 
tacks made  upon  them  by  the  hostile  Mus- 
sulman population.  The  vast  districts  of 
Lenkoran,  Kuba  and  Djeva  were  in  full  re- 
volt, led  by  members  of  the  former  Baku 
Government  and  by  the  leaders  of  the 
former  Azerbaijan  Army.  Mountaineers 
from  Daghestan,  Persians,  Georgians,  and 
even  Armenians,  were  aiding  the  Azerbaijan 
patriots.  Aid  in  the  fight  on  the  Bolshevist 
Government  at  Baku  was  being  sought  from 
Mustapha  Kemal  at  Angora. 

GEORGIA — The  troubles  of  Georgia,  the 
only  non-Bolshevized  republic  in  the  Cau- 
casus region  since  the  Soviet  seizure  of 
Armenia,  came  both  from  Azerbaijan  and 
from  Moscow.  Bad  feeling  was  aroused  in 
Azerbaijan,  still  under  Soviet  control,  by 
the  energetic  measures  taken  by  Georgia  to 
get  rid  of  the  active  Red  agitators  upon  its 
territory.  Two  attempted  Communist  coups 
d'etat  had  been  repressed,  and  the  insti- 
gators imprisoned  and  all  unemployed  ele- 
ments had  been  sent  to  do  woodcutting  at 
distant  points  of  the  country.  In  retaliation 
for  the  arrest  and  expulsion  of  its  citizens, 
including  members  of  a  mission  at  Tiflis, 
Azerbaijan   stopped    the    transmission    of 
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promised  oil  supplies  and  demanded  satis- 
faction for  the  arrest  of  Tartar  Communists 
in  Georgia.  The  Baku  Government  further 
demanded  that  Georgia  pay  it  a  promised 
loan  of  20,000,000  rubles.  The  attitude  of 
Georgia  was  unyielding. 

The  Georgian  Government  made  no  dif- 
ference between  the  Baku  Government  and 
Moscow,  and  in  a  note  sent  to  the  Kremlin 
Bolsheviki  in  January  the  action  of  Soviet 
Azerbaijan  in  holding  up  the  oil  supplies 
since  Dec.  5,  1920,  was  vigorously  protested. 
Ten  oil  trains  belonging  to  Georgia  were 
being  held  up  in  Azerbaijan,  the  Georgian 
Government  declared.  This,  said  the  note 
of  protest,  was  an  infraction  of  the  trans- 
portation treaty  concluded  between  Georgia 
and  Soviet  Russia  last  November,  and  made 
the  possibility  of  future  commercial  re- 
lations doubtful. 

The  anti-Bolshevist  campaign  waged  by 
Georgia  gave   deep   offense  to   the  Soviet 


Government;  this  resentment  was  voiced  by 
the  Bolshevist  leader  Litvinov  in  an  inter- 
view granted  in  Reval,  Esthonia,  on  Jan. 
18.  He  recited  in  detail  the  Soviet  griev- 
ances, which  included  a  refusal  to  allow 
transit  of  Soviet  goods  and  oil  to  Soviet 
Armenia,  attempts  to  negotiate  with  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  for  a  partition  of  Soviet 
Armenia,  the  occupation  by  Georgia  of  the 
neutral  zone  on  the  Armenian  border  and 
attempts  to  stir  up  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Daghestan,  &c,  against  the  Bolshevist  rule. 
Russia,  said  Litvinov,  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  making  war  on  Georgia  nor  even  from 
a  revolution,  as  she  preferred  to  have  demo- 
cratic republics  on  her  borders.  Only  in 
case  of  Georgian  aggression  would  Moscow 
support  the  Azerbaijan  regime  against  the 
Georgian  Government.  All  that  Moscow 
desired,  he  declared,  was  the  use  of  Batum 
as  a  transit  port,  just  as  it  used  Reval  in 
Esthonia. 


POLAND  ON  A  FIRMER  FOOTING 


Permanent  peace  with  Russia  finally  in  sight — Troublesome 
plebiscites    approaching    settlement — Economic    distress. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


POLAND'S  long  negotiations  at  Riga  for 
a  permanent  peace  treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia  were  rewarded  on  Feb.  10, 
when,  according  to  a  Moscow  announce- 
ment, the  treaty  was  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  sides.  The  negotiations 
had  been  marked  by  many  disagreements, 
chiefly  over  the  question  of  how  much  of 
the  Russian  gold  reserves  should  be  handed 
over  to  compensate  Poland  for  war  dam- 
ages. The  Polish  demand  was  for  300,000,- 
000  gold  rubles,  based  on  the  following 
grounds : 

1.  The  amalgamation  of  the  Polish  State 
Bank  with  the  Russian  Imperial  State  Bank 
in  the  '90s  of  the  last  century,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  the  Polish  Bank's  gold  reserve 
from  Warsaw  to  St-   Petersburg; 

2.  The  deposits  of  the  Polish  population  in 
the  Polish  branches  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Bank,   following   the   amrlgamation; 

3.  The  damage  caused  by  the  invasion  of 
Bolshevist  troops  into  Polish  territory  during 
the  recent  campaign,  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Red  invaders. 


Other  questions  involved  were:  The  re- 
turn of  prisoners,  amnesty  for  political  of- 
fenders and  the  return  of  equipment  taken 
from  Polish  factories  nearly  two  years  ago. 
It  was  announced  from  Riga  on  Jan.  18 
that  all  the  political  clauses  had  been  finally 
determined,  including  mutual  recognition  of 
sovereignty  and  Soviet  pledges  not  to  con- 
duct propaganda.  Vice  Minister  Dombski, 
chief  of  the  Polish  Peace  Delegation,  re- 
ported to  the  Warsaw  Foreign  Office 
toward  the  end  of  January  that  the  work  of 
the  conference  was  proceeding  rapidly  and 
that  the  final  treaty  would  be  signed  early 
in  February.  M.  Dombski  was  to  go  to 
Moscow  at  the  head  of  his  commission  to 
complete  arrangements  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  after  it  was  signed.  A  wireless 
dispatch  -from  Moscow  on  Feb.  11  stated 
that  the  treaty  had  actually  been  signed  at 
Riga,  but  confirmation  of  this  statement 
was  still  lacking. 
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THE  COMING  PLEBISCITES 

Two  plebiscites  which  the  Poles  are  look- 
ing forward  to  with  unconcealed  anxiety  are 
to  be  held  in  Upper  Silesia  and  in  Vilna 
(Lithuania)  at  dates  which  still  remain 
unfixed.  The  situation  in  Upper  Silesia, 
where  the  Germans  and  Poles  continue  to 
accuse  each  other  of  intentions  to  use  force 
in  case  the  plebiscite  resulted  unfavorably, 
remained  tense,  and  appeals  were  sent  to 
the  allied  Council  in  Paris  to  appoint  a 
final  date  for  the  plebiscite.  The  League 
of  Nations  chose  March  13  as  a  tentative 
date  for  the  event.  Meanwhile  Germany's 
action  in  railroading  back  to  Upper  Silesia 
all  German  immigrants  who  had  been  born 
there  or  who  had  resided  there  aroused  much 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  both  in 
Silesia  and  in  Poland.  The  Polish  Com- 
missariat in  Upper  Silesia  on  Jan.  26  ap- 
pealed to  the  Polish  population  to  remain 
calm,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  part  of 
the  German  plan  to  provoke  rash  actions  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  on  a  civil  war.  Docu- 
ments containing  proof  of  this  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Polish  officials. 

As  for  the  plebiscite  to  be  held  in  Vilna, 
the  Lithuanian  capital,  which  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  irregular  Polish  forces  of 
General  Zeligowski  since  last  October,  a 
new  complication  arose  early  in  February 
when  Switzerland  refused  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  small  interallied  force  which 
was  to  maintain  order  in  Vilna  during  the 
plebiscite  period.  The  League  Council  had 
decided  that  the  transport  and  victualing  of 
the  1,500  men,  provided  for  this  purpose  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Norway,  Spain  and 
possibly  Holland,  should  be  entrusted  to 
Marshal  Foch.  The  Marshal  then  ap- 
proached the  Swiss  Government  through  the 
French  Embassy  in  Berne  for  permission  to 
transport  the  troops  through  Switzerland. 
The  Swiss  Government  in  a  statement  made 
to  Parliament  by  M.  Motta,  head  of  the 
Political  Department,  in  reply  to  Colonel 
Bruegger,  refused  to  accede  to  Foch's  re- 
quest. This  decision  pleased  the  German- 
Swiss  and  displeased  the  French-Swiss,  and 
the  Government  found  itself  in  a  dilemma 
which  seemed,  when  these  pages  went  to 
press,  to  call  for  a  reopening  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

A  kindred  problem — that  of  getting  Gen- 
eral   Zeligowski    out   of    Vilna    before    the 


plebiscite — was  simplified  by  a  pledge  given 
to  France  by  General  Pilsudski  that  the 
city  would  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  the  date 
for  the  Lithuanian  plebiscite  was  fixed  and 
the  League's  little  force  arrived  upon  the 
ground.  Considerable  importance  was  at- 
tached by  the  Poles  to  the  fact  that  under 
Zeligowski's  Provisional  Government  the 
University  of  Vilna  had  been  reopened. 

NEW  COMMISSIONER  FOR  DANZIG 

The  appointment  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  C. 
B.  Haking  as  High  Commissioner  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  the  Free  City  of 
Danzig  was  announced  on  Jan.  27.  The  new 
commissioner  was  formerly  in  command  of 
the  allied  troops  stationed  in  the  Danzig 
territory  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Reginald  Tower,  the  former  Commissioner. 
One  reason  for  General  Haking's  appoint- 
ment was  that  the  military  defenses  of  Dan- 
zig required  expert  examination  by  the 
Commissioner  in  control. 

Figures  made  available  at  the  end  of 
January  showed  that  the  importance  of 
Danzig  as  a  shipping  port  was  increasing. 
Reckoned  in  tonnage,  Danzig's  overseas 
traffic  in  1920  was  actually  greater  than  in 
1913,  a  record  year.  Great  expectations 
for  the  future  of  Danzig  as  a  port  have 
been  aroused.  The  Free  City  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mighty  Vistula,  with  all  its  tribu- 
taries, is  expected  to  become  a  centre  of 
shipping  trade  for  Northern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  for  territories  even  further 
east.  Much  of  the  new  traffic  thus  far 
has  been  between  Danzig  and  the  United 
States. 

One  important  settlement  affectin«g  rela- 
tions between  Poland  and  Germany  was 
reached  by  the  Polish-German  Commission 
sitting  in  Paris  on  Jan.  20.  It  concerned 
German  transit  to  East  Prussia  across  the 
so-called  Danzig  corridor.  The  terms  un- 
der which  Germany  was  to  have  such  a 
right  of  way  were  finally  drafted.  Ger- 
many gains  the  right  to  use  two  types  of 
trains,  one  "  privileged,"  the  other  ordi- 
nary. "  Privileged  "  trains  carrying  both 
passengers  and  goods  are  to  be  permitted 
to  cross  from  Germany  to  East  Prussia 
without  Polish  inspection,  but  the  trains  are 
to  be  sealed  before  entering  Poland,  and 
must  proceed  through  to  East  Prussia  with- 
out  stopping.     Ordinary  trains   are   to   be 
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subjected  to  customs  and  passport  regula- 
tions at  the  frontier. 

INTERNAL  STATUS  OF  POLAND 

Poland's  internal  situation,  though  far 
from  desperate,  still  remains  unfavorable 
in  many  respects.  The  food  situation,  ac- 
cording to  Coningsby  Dawson,  who  went  as 
a  special  emissary  of  Herbert  Hoover  for  a 
six  weeks'  trip  through  Central  Europe,  in- 
cluding Poland,  to  study  the  food  conditions 
prevailing  there,  gave  ground  for  much  dis- 
quietude. A  large  part  of  the  population, 
he  declared,  were  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, and  half  a  million  children  in  the  re- 
gions devastated  by  war  would  die  if  the 
feeding  stations  were  not  maintained.  This 
economic  distress  was  attributed  by  Mr. 
Dawson  in  large  part  to  the  foreign  ex- 
change values  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  The  Poles  contend  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  deliberately  taken  steps  to  lower 
the  value  of  Polish  money  in  order  to  in- 
fluence the  result  of  the  plebiscite  in  Upper 
Silesia.  There  were  signs,  however,  that 
Polish  industry  was  reviving. 

The  Poles  were  encouraged  by  news  from 
Paris  that  Germany  had  agreed  before  the 
Polish-German  Commission  to  return  to  Po- 
land 1,000  locomotives  and  100,000  freight 
and  passenger  cars  which  the  Germans 
took  when  Posen  and  other  former  German 
districts  were  incorporated  with  re-estab- 
lished Poland.  This  would  mean  a  great 
improvement  in  the  demoralized  transporta- 
tion system.  An  official  visit  by  M.  Stam- 
boulisky,  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  in  Jan- 
uary, presaged  an  agreement  for  the  de- 
velopment of  regular  transportation  facil- 
ities between  Poland  and  Bulgaria.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Esthonia,  Finland  and  Rumania 
were  co-operating  with  Poland  in  her  at- 
tempts to  consolidate  the  railway  system, 
linking  all  together,  and  to  eliminate  as 
far  as  possible  the  natural  and  artificial 
barriers,  tariffs,  embargoes,  import  and  ex- 
port regulations,  &c,  which  had  brought 
commerce  across  the  international  frontiers 
almost  to  a  standstill.  For  this  purpose 
the  Central  Railroad  Bureau  for  the  Baltic 
States  had  shortly  before  been  organized, 
with  headquarters  at  Riga. 


PILSUDSKI'S  MISSION  TO  FRANCE 

Marshal  Pilsudski,  head  of  the  Polish 
State,  accompanied  by  Prince  Sapieha,  For- 
eign Minister,  and  a  large  party  of  high 
Polish  officials,  arrived  in  Paris  on  Feb.  3 
to  seek  to  negotiate  a  defensive  alliance 
with  France,  including  a  trade  and  eco- 
nomic agreement,  provision  for  financial 
aid,  and  a  pledge  of  military  support  in 
case  Poland  should  be  attacked  by  any 
neighboring  power.  The  Polish  President 
was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  the 
head  of  a  sovereign  State.  Long  confer- 
ences were  held  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment leaders,  and  every  phase  of  Poland's 
present  situation  was  discussed.  It  was 
revealed  that  Poland  was  negotiating  a 
similar  alliance  with  Rumania,  and  that 
any  attack  upon  the  latter  country  by 
Soviet  Russia  would  bring  Poland  to  her 
neighbor's  aid. 

FORMAL  ALLIANCE  REJECTED 

The  proposed  Franco-Polish  alliance, 
however,  did  not  materialize.  The  French 
Government  officials  said  they  saw  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  it,  since  Pilsudski 
himself  discredited  the  current  rumors  of 
Soviet  plans  for  aggression.  The  simple 
truth  was  that  they  knew  full  well  that 
French  soldiers  would  never  consent  to 
fight  in  the  Polish  marches  against  Bol- 
shevist or  other  invasion.  As  for  the  finan- 
cial aid  solicited  on  the  security  of  the  East 
Galician  oil  wells — a  scheme  first  proposed 
last  Summer  by  M.  Grabski,  then  Polish 
Minister  of  Finance — France  was  far  from 
anxious  to  jeopardize  her  shattered  ex- 
chequer further  by  sinking  money  in  prop- 
erties still  claimed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. For  these  various  reasons,  Pilsudski 
failed  of  securing  two  of  his  main  objects, 
a  cash  loan  and  a  military  alliance.  France, 
however,  was  willing  to  conclude  a  trade 
and  commercial  pact,  and  though  the  Polish 
President  departed,  disappointed  and  ap- 
prehensive of  the  reception  he  would  find 
in  Poland  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  most 
important  features  of  his  mission,  Prince 
Sapieha,  the  Foreign  Minister,  remained 
behind  to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
this  commercial  agreement. 


RUMANIA  AND   POLAND  AS  ALLIES 

The  new  alliance  sealed  by  Poland  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  help  to  check  Russian  plans  of  aggression. 


WHILE  Rumania's  formal  adhesion  to. 
the  "Little  Entente"  was  still  held 
in  abeyance,  her  alliance  with  Poland 
became  a  fact.  Mr.  Take  Jonescu's  sudden 
change  of  policy  is  understood  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  feared  the  Bolsheviki 
far  more  than  he  did  Hungary,  and  that 
no  move  would  be  made  by  the  aristocratic 
Magyars  against  a  country  threatened  by 
the  armies  of  the  Soviets.  His  ultimate  de- 
cision, however,  is  said  to  have  depended 
on  one  success  of  the  Polish  President, 
Marshal  Pilsudski,  ui  Paris,  where  on  Feb. 
3  the  new  Franco- Polish  declaration  giving 
specific  recognition  to  "the  community  of 
interests  uniting  these  two  friendly  coun- 
tries (France  and  Poland)  "  was  announced. 
On  the  eve  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Polish-Rumanian  pact,  which  is  understood 
to  contain  not  only  definite  military  stipu- 
lations but  *concmic  and  commercial  terms 
as  well,  Prince  Sapieha,  the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister,  stated  that  the  treaty  instead  of 
making  the  gap  between  Warsaw  and  Mos- 
cow wider  was  even  calculated  to  bridge  it, 
as  it  would  convince  the  Bolsheviki  that 
they  must  remain  where  they  were  and 
not  again  attempt  to  invade  Central  Eu- 
rope. 

An  illustration  of  M.  Jonescu's  clear  vis- 
ion was  given  by  a  statement  to  the  press 
of  Paris  issued  by  M.  Praznowsky,  the 
Hungarian  delegate  at  the  French  capital, 
in  which  he  said: 

l  deny  categorically  the  reports  that  have 
ii   in   circulation  to  the   effect  that  Hun- 
gary    was    preparing     to     attack     Rumania. 
T'here  are  certainly  many  people  in  Hungary 
insist    that    the    Peace    Treaty    is    very 
unjust  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.    But  we 
dv  not  mean  to  defend  our  national  interests 
by  any  other  than  peaceful  methods.    More- 
the    little    army   which   we    have    been 
allowed  to  maintain  under  the  Peace  Treaty 


is  only  just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  protect 
the  interior  of  the  country  against  Bolshevist 
designs,  and  is  certainly  not  large  enough  to 
render  possible  any  aggressive  action  against    • 
Rumania. 

In  spite  of  the  alarmist  reports  in  the 
press  and  the  circulated  views  of  the  French 
Military  Mission  at  Bucharest  about  the 
threatening  Bolshevist  danger,  Prince  Ghi- 
ka,  the  Rumanian  Minister  at  Paris,  who 
had  left  Rumania  early  in  January  for  his 
post,  has  placed  a  different  interpretation 
on  Rumania's  military  preparations.  In  a 
statement,  also  to  the  French  press,  he 
said: 

These  preparations  date  from  several 
months  past  when  measures  were  taken  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Rumanian  standing 
army  in  order  that  it  might  be  in  proportion 
to  the  2,500  miles  of  territory  of  frontier 
which  Rumania  will  henceforth  have  to  de- 
fend. 

The  statement  that  General  Jonescu  had 
suddenly  been  appointed  as  Director  of  Ru- 
manian railways  is  equally  unfounded.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  Rumanian  General  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  railways  soon  after 
the  armistice,  and  when  he  resigned  some 
weeks  ago  General  Jonescu  was  appointed  to 
take  his  place. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  have  no 
apprehensions,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  us  to  be  particularly  anxious  at  this 
moment.  The  Soviet  troops  on  the  Dniester 
comprise  six  skeleton  divisions  of  only  3,000 
men  each,  or  18,000  in  all,  which  is  not  large 
enough  to  give  rise  to  any  serious  fears. 
Neither  do  I  consider  the  Hungarian  army 
a  serious  danger. 

I  imagine  that  the  present  pessimistic  re- 
ports are  merely  Bourse  manoeuvres  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  price  of  Rumanian 
funds  on  which  a  coupon  will  shortly  be 
payable.  Part  of  this  same  campaign  was 
the  action,  shortly  before  the  Paris  Bourse 
closed  the  other  day,  of  certain  groups  offer- 
ing to  sell  Rumanian  lei  at  ten  centimes, 
whereas  the  actual  price  was  about  thirty- 
five.  News  concerning  Rumania  should  be 
received  with  great  care,  particularly  that 
coming  from  Vienna. 


AFFAIRS  IN  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

Norway  forms  a  new  party  to  fight  Bolshevism— Sweden 
develops    larger    trade    relations    with     Great    Britain, 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


rp  HE  recent  success  of  the  Community 
-*■  Aid  Organization  in  breaking  the  Nor- 
wegian railroad  workers'  strike — and  pre- 
venting it  from  being  turned  into  a  gen- 
eral strike — proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
a  definite  political  organization  to  stamp 
out  Bolshevism  in  Norway.  First  came  a 
split  in  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party.  Then, 
at  the  National  Labor  Congress  in  Chris- 
tiania,  on  Jan.  17,  attended  by  250  dele- 
gates representing  moderate  Socialists  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  a  new  party  was 
formed  called  the  Norwegian  Socialist  - 
Democratic  Labor  Party. 

It  declared  that  its  program  would  be 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Mos- 
cow and  that  it  would  use  only  lawful 
parliamentary  methods.  The  new  party  is 
expected  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
forthcoming  general  election,  with  candi- 
dates running  in  every  constituency.  As 
Chairman  it  elected  one  of  the  oldest  and 
ablest  Socialist  members  of  the  Storthing, 
Magnus  Nilssen,  President  of  the  Lag- 
thing  (Senate).  The  new  party  numbers 
also  some  of  the  most  prominent  trade- 
union  leaders  among  its  members.  The 
whole  Norwegian  press  hailed  its  forma- 
tion as  a  great  political  event  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  would  destroy  the 
Bolshevist  movement. 

At  the  recent  reassembling  of  the  Stor- 
thing, ex-Premier  Gunnar  Knudsen  was 
elected  President.  He  was  also  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Liberal  group,  to  take  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Tveiten.  The  Conservative  and  Socialist 
groups  re-elected  their  Chairman.  In  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  King  Haakon  an- 
nounced that  the  mining  laws  applicable 
to  Spitzbergen  had  been  elaborated  and 
would  be  submitted  to  the  powers  signatory 
to  the  Spitzbergen  Treaty.  The  King  em- 
phasized the  difficulties  facing  the  Norwe- 
gian fisheries  and  shipping  industry.  There 
was  drastic  reduction  of  the  State  esti- 
mates; the  budget  balanced,  and  new  taxes 


were  found  to  be  unnecessary.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  to  submit  an  old-age  pension 
bill  to  the  Storthing. 

When  the  Norwegian  Socialist,  Madsen, 
returned  from  Moscow  some  months  ago, 
70,000  rubles  in  gold  were  seized  in  his 
baggage.  On  Jan.  19  he  was  fined  100 
kroner  for  a  breach  of  customs  regulations; 
but,  as  there  is  no  law  against  importation 
of  gold,  the  rubles  were  released.  Madsen 
alleged  that  the  money  was  intended  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Soviet  Government  when  it 
should  eventually  have  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Norway.  The  Conservative  press 
suspected  that  the  rubles  were  intended  for 
Bolshevist  propaganda. 

Norwegian  prohibition  caused  the  termi- 
nation, Feb.  3,  of  the  commercial  treaty 
between  Norway  and  Spain,  the  latter  hold- 
ing that  Norway's  dry  law  violated  the 
treaty.  No  new  agreement  was  reached 
and  Norway  was  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  a  customs  war. 

SWEDEN — At  what  was  called  a  festive 
opening  of  the  Riksdag,  in  the  middle  of 
January,  the  King  referred,  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  to  the  severe  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  country  through  the  death 
of  the  Crown  Princess  Margaret,  to  Swe- 
den's joining  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  coun- 
try's means  of  defense.  He  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  practicing  economy,  generally 
and  individually,  to  combat  the  financial 
crisis.  State  measures  were  to  be  tak-  i 
to  aid  the  needy.  No  new  taxes  will^e 
imposed,  but  there  will  be  certain  neces- 
sary tariff  reforms  and  a  revision  of  the 
working  day  regulations.  The  State  bud- 
get showed  a  total  of  1,300,000,000  kroner, 
or  225,000,000  more  than  the  sum  asked  for 
last  year. 

According  to  information  received  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  Washington, 
from  its  representatives  in  Europe,  Asia 
and   South  America,  only  in   Scandinavian 
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countries  and  Belgium  have  world-trade 
conditions  shown  improvement  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Living  costs  have  fallen 
somewhat  in  Scandinavian  countries,  ac- 
cording to  our  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brus- 
sels and  our  Commercial  Attache  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  latter  noted  improvement  in 
the  exchange  situation  in  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark. 

Important  negotiations  have  been  going 
on  between  Swedish  and  English  business 
interests  for  a  proposed  scheme  to  establish 
an  Anglo-Swedish  train-ferry  service.  In 
this  connection  Svenska  Dagbladet,  a  Stock- 
holm newspaper,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Swedish  export  trade  is  dependent  to 
the  highest  degree  on  the  British  market. 
Nearly  a  third  of  Swedish  exports  go  to 
Great  Britain,  as  before  the  war.  This 
trade  has  recently  gained  in  importance, 
especially  as  regards  timber,  woodpulp  and 
iron.  There  has  been  a  suspension  of  ex- 
ports to  England  of  eggs,  butter  and  pork, 
but  these  must  be  renewed,  and  Sweden 
must  use  more  margarine,  as  Sweden's  only 
salvation,  according  to  that  newspaper.  In 
January,  however,  the  Swedish  paper  trade 
was  in  a  precarious  condition.  For  lack  of 
orders  most  of  the  mills  had  shut  down, 
owing  largely  to  the  strong  competition  of 
Finland  and  Germany.  Orders  were  being 
freely  booked  in  those  countries,  and  the 
mills  were  in  full  operation,  with  the  sup- 
port of  very  favorable  exchange  conditions. 

Last  year  was  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  Swedish  paper  industry, 
which  commanded  record  prices  and  enjoyed 
an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  at  least 
half  the  year.  In  1921,  however,  even  the 
woodpulp  industry  is  getting  duller  and 
r,  in  spite  of  a  satisfactory  demand  for 
mechanical  woodpulp  and  for  newsprint. 

To  obtain  support  for  the  proposed  Anglo- 
Swedish  train-ferry  over  the  North  Sea,  the 
h  Government  appointed  a  delegation 
lilting  business  interests  which  visited 
London  in  January.  The  delegates  attended 
a  conference  at  the  office  of  the  Federation 


of  British  Industries.  Montagu  Villiers 
presided,  and  among  those  present  were 
representatives  of  the  leading  British  rail- 
road lines,  the  British  Engineers'  Associa- 
tion, the  British  Electrical  and  Allied  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  and  a  number  of 
leading  British  manufacturing  firms.  The 
Swedish  interests  expressed  readiness  to 
bear  half  of  the  initial  outlay  and  half  of 
the  losses,  and  take  half  of  the  profits,  as  is 
done  in  a  similar  ferry  service  between 
Sweden  and  Germany.  In  that  case  the 
Governments  of  the  two  countries  financed 
the  scheme.  A  similar  service  exists  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Dr.  Ahlberg,  Chief  of  the  International 
Division  of  the  Swedish  State  Railroads, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  Four  ferries, 
he  said,  could  perform  the  work  of  sixteen 
steamships.  The  suggested  type  of  ferry 
was  of  13,000  tons  displacement,  eighteen 
knots'  speed,  carrying  500  tons  in  trucks 
and  some  other  cargo  in  the  hold.  It  was 
decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
the  whole  question  in  greater  detail. 

The  Bolshevist  agitation  in  Scandinavia 
seems  to  be  directed  from  Reval,  Esthonia, 
where  Litvinov,  since  his  departure  from 
Norway,  has  been  appointed  Soviet  Minis- 
ter. There  he  has  established  several  Com- 
munist papers  in  different  languages  and  is 
trying  to  make  the  town  a  Bolshevist  prop- 
aganda centre,  according  to  a  message  re- 
ceived from  Reval  in  Stockholm. 

DENMARK — Owing  to  excessive  foreign 
imports,  which  are  glutting  the  markets,  un- 
employment is  growing  in  Denmark  and 
most  of  the  large  factories  are  closing  down 
or  running  on  half-time.  A  section  of  the 
Danish  press  upbraids  the  Government  for 
not  taking  protective  measures  or  stopping 
imports.  Minister  of  Commerce  Rothe  is 
opposed  to  both  plans,  being  willing  to  con- 
sider only  a  temporary  tariff,  or  a  State 
subsidy  of  plants  that  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue operations  in  order  to  evade  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  the  relief  extended  to  persons 
out  of  work. 


JUGOSLAVIA'S  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

Pashitch    again    Premier    of   the    Greater    Ser- 
bian State — Death  of  Field  Marshal  Mishitch. 


IT  was  not  until  the  middle  of  January 
that  the  returns  of  the  elections  to  the 
General  Assembly,  held  Nov.  28,  were 
legally  adjusted,  the  total  membership  be- 
ing raised  from  416  to  421,  giving  the  larg- 
est groups  the  following  seating: 

Democrats   •  9* 

Radicals    93 

Communists      (former      "  Narrow    Social- 
ists ")     58 

Radich    (Croatian   autonomists) 50 

Bosnian  Moslems   24 

Roman  Catholics    23 

Peasants  of  Bosnia  and  Serbia 29 

Social  Democrats  (with  two  Slovenes  Na- 
tional   Socialists)    12 

The  Communists  declined  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  Constitution,  withdrew  from  the  As- 
sembly, and  attempted  to  form  an  opposi- 
tion outside  the  law.  In  the  steps  which  the 
Government  took  to  dissolve  the  Communist 
organizations  a  conspiracy  was  unearthed, 
which  was  quickly  put  down,  as  described  in 
these  columns  last  month.  It  was  in  every 
way  similar  to  the  one  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment had  to  deal  with  in  November  and 
December;  investigation  showed  Bolshevist 
adhesion  between  the  two.  Meanwhile  the 
Premier,  Milenko  Vesnitch,  notwithstanding 
his  diplomatic  victory  at  Rapallo,  declining 
to  consider  his  resignation,  M.  Pashitch 
succeeded  him,  taking  also  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs  held  by  Dr.  Ante  Trum- 
bitch.  By  the  middle  of  January  he  had 
reconstructed  the  Ministry  as  follows: 
Premier  and  Foreign 

Affairs    M.  Pashitch 

Justice     and     Public 

Works     M.  Trykovitch 

Finance   M.  Drachknovttch 

Communications    M.    Yotza   Yovanovitch 

Public   Instruction...   M.    Pribitchevitch 
Agriculture        and 
Public  Worship,  ad 

interim     M.    Veliza   Tankovitch 

Post  and  Telegraphs 
and   Public  Health, 

ad   interim M.   Myletitch 

Mines   and   Forests..   M.  Krizman 

War    General  Branko 

Youvanotich 
Social      Policy      and 
Food,   ad  interim..  M.  Kokovetz 


Agrarian    Reform M.   Nukola 

Ouzoukonvitch 
Commerce     and     In- 
dustry     M.  Mylyvio  Yovanovitch 

The  Belgrade  papers  taking  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  propaganda  in  Italy  in  favor 
of  Fiume  had  been  succeeded  by  an  equally 
anti-Slavic  propaganda  in  favor  of  Monte- 
negrin independence,  launched  by  a  com- 
mittee with  headquarters  at  Milan,  ve- 
hemently denied  that  there  was  any  such 
rebellion  going  on  in  the  Black  Mountain 
district  as  that  described  in  the  bulletins 
sent  out  from  that  agency.  It  was  reported 
from  Milan  as  late  as  Feb.  1  that  news 
from  Podgoritza,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Scutari,  showed  that  the  populace  had  re- 
volted against  the  Jugoslav  troops  patrol- 
ling the  region  and  that  300  of  the  latter 
had  been  wounded. 

By  the  death  of  Zhivoyin  Mishitch  on 
Jan.  20,  Serbia  lost  her  bravest  Voivode,  or 
Field  Marshal,  and  the  world  one  of  the 
greatest  military  figures  in  the  great  war. 
Born  of  peasant  parents  in  1855,  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Suvobor,  he  early  ac- 
quired Spartan  tastes  by  attending  the  old 
school  of  artillery  at  Belgrade.  He  served 
in  the  Serbo-Turkish  war  of  1877  and  the 
Serbo-Bulgar  war  of  1885,  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  the  great  military  commanders 
of  history.  In  the  first  Balkan  war  of  1912- 
13  he  was  assistant  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen- 
eral Putnik,  and  in  the  second  Balkan  war 
of  1913  he  devised  the  manoeuvres  at  Bre- 
galnitza  which  overthrew  Bulgaria. 

When  the  great  war  broke  out  he  was 
once  more  Voivode  Putnik's  trusted  right- 
hand  man,  and  when  the  Austrians,  after 
their  initial  failure  on  the  Drina  and  Save, 
invaded  Serbia  with  stronger  forces  than 
ever  in  November,  1914,  Mishitch  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  First  Army, 
which  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 
Mishitch's  simple  and  unaffected  heroism 
inspired  his  soldiers  with  confidence,  and 
spread  from  his  own  immediate  command 
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to  the  whole  Serbian  Army,  finding  expres- 
sion in  the  decisive  victory  of  Rudnik  early 
in  December.  The  Austrians  under  Potiorek 
were  driven  headlong  out  of  Serbia,  with  a 
loss  of  40,000  prisoners,  and  ten  months 
were  to  pass  before  an  enemy  was  seen 
again  on  Serbian  soil. 

Mishitch,  who  had  been  promoted  Voivode 
(Field  Marshal)  after  Rudnik,  distinguished 
himself  still  further  during  the  terrible  re- 
treat of  the  Serbian  Army  in  the  Winter  of 
1915,    before     the    joint    German,    Austro- 


Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  advance,  and, 
after  a  long  interval  spent  at  a  western 
health  resort  in  recovering  from  the  strain 
of  the  campaign,  he  resumed  command  of 
the  First  Army  on  the  Saloniki  front  in 
August,  1917,  and  in  June,  1918,  was  made 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Voivode  Mishitch  played  a  pre-eminent 
part  in  elaborating  the  plan  to  which  the 
piercing  of  the  Bulgarian  front,  and  indi- 
rectly the  collapse  of  Austria-Hungary, 
was  due. 


BULGARIA'S   HOPES 

Premier  Stambolisky  laboring  for  a  revision  of 
the   Turkish  peace  treaty  in  Bulgaria's  favor. 


BULGARIA,  to  judge  from  the  Balkan 
press  and  public  utterances  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  Peninsula  as  a  whole,  is 
the  only  nation  there  which  views  with  en- 
thusiasm the  coming  conference  in  London 
in  which  the  allied  Premiers  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Greek  and  Turkish  delegates  will 
review  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  in  the  light 
of  the  return  of  King  Constantine  to  the 
throne  of  Greece  and  the  demands  of 
Mustapha  Kemal  and  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alist Government  at  Angora  for  revision. 

Encouragement  of  the  idea  that  the 
treaty  will  be  modified  in  favor  of  Bulgaria 
has  been  augmenting  since  the  return  of 
Premier  Stambolisky  to  Sofia,  in  the  middle 
of  January,  from  his  prolonged  mission  to 
the  Chancelleries  of  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Rumania. 
On  his  return  he  declared  that  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Nations  now  fully  under- 
stood the  position  of  Bulgaria,  how  she  had 
been  made  the  victim  of  the  "  Czar  "  Ferdi- 
nand, had  been  punished  for  what  the  peo- 
ple were  powerless  to  avoid,  and  had,  since 
the  armistice,  observed  a  correct  attitude 
toward  the  edicts  of  the  Supreme  Council 
and  later  toward  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly,  and  that  all  indicated  that  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  would  be  changed  to  her 
advantage,  at  least  so  that  she  would  enjoy 
what  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  after  the  second  Balkan  War 
of  1913. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  encouragement  his 


scheme  for  a  "  Green  International,"  a 
union  of  the  peasants  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe,  as  an  offset  to  the  White 
International  of  the  reactionists  and  the 
Red  International  of  the  Bolsheviki,  had 
received  in  Prague,  Warsaw  and  Bucharest, 
Should  the  idea  develop,  as  it  had  every 
promise  of  doing,  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  ultimately  free  Russia  from  the  So- 
viets; at  any  rate  it  was  destined  to  free 
farmers  elsewhere  from  the  unjust  restric- 
tions placed  upon  them  by  manufacturing 
centres,  and  make  them  realize  that  they 
were  just  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  peo- 
ple as  the  workers  on  the  roads  or  in  the 
factories. 

He  said  that  it  would  be  demonstrated  at 
the  London  Conference  that  the  cession  of 
Western  Thrace  to  Greece  was  unjust  and 
unwise  for  two  reasons:  Two-thirds  of  the 
population  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it, 
which  could  be  proved  by  the  reports  made 
by  the  French  Commission  before  the  oc- 
cupation by  the  Greeks;  second,  it  cut  off 
Bulgaria  from  her  only  territorial  outlet 
to  the  Aegean  Sea,  without  which  her  eco- 
nomic life  could  not  be  fully  developed,  and 
this  although  at  the  time  Bulgaria  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  she  had  been  given 
distinctly  to  understand  that  the  district 
should  be  placed  under  international  con- 
trol. Moreover,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose from  the  recent  events  that  an  outlet 
for  Bulgarian  trade  through  Greece  could 
never  be  satisfactorily  operated. 


KING  CONSTANTINE'S  TROUBLES 

Situation  in  Greece  seriously  confused  by  the  King's  inability  to  win  either  faith  or 
funds  from  the  Allies — Venizelos  again  looming  large — Difficulties  following  the 
fall  of  the  Rhallis  Ministry — Labors  of  M.  Kalogeropoulos,  the  new  Primier. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


IK  the  middle  of  January  King  Constan- 
tine  reassured  his  subjects  that  the 
French  propaganda  carried  on  against  him 
was  really  circulated  with  the  idea  of  caus- 
ing the  Greeks  to  evacuate  Smyrna  and 
bring  about  a  complete  revision  of  the 
Sevres  Treaty  modifying  the  conditions 
against  Turkey  so  as  to  appease  the  Nation- 
alists at  Angora  and  thereby  make  the  task 
of  France  in  Syria  easier;  M.  Rhallis  sub- 
sequently declared  that  "  France  has  need 
of  England,  and  England — has  need  of 
Greece." 

In  spite  of  these  assurances,  the  fact  that 
at  London,  on  Feb.  21,  the  envoys  of  King 
Constantine  will  be  required  to  give  ac- 
count of  his  Majesty's  brief  stewardship 
with  guarantees  for  the  future  tended  to 
develop  both  a  parliamentary  and  a  minis- 
terial crisis. 

When  the  Bule  met  on  Jan.  24  the  ad- 
herents of  Constantine  easily  controlled  the 
situation  because  the  followers  of  Premier 
Rhallis,  uniting  with  those  of  War  Min- 
ister Gounaris,  had  200  votes  out  of  a  total 
of  369.  The  followers  of  former  Premier 
Venizelos  numbered  110.  The  first  break 
in  the  ranks  in  the  Constantinists  was  ob- 
served when  it  was  noted  that  the  King  had 
selected  the  President  of  the  Bule  instead 
of  his  being  elected  by  that  body.  Then  M. 
Stratos,  leader  of  the  Nationalist  Conserva- 
tives, drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Council  in  addressing  communica- 
tions to  the  Government  no  longer  referred 
to  Greece  as  an  ally.  Thereupon  the  press, 
not  without  inspiration  from  the  Palace,  it 
is  believed,  urged  that  the  Government  in- 
vite Venizelos  to  represent  it  at  London  as 
the  only  man  who  could  save  the  situation, 
even  if  such  saving  made  it  necessary  for 
King  Constantine  to  relinquish  the  throne 
in  favor  of  Crown  Prince  George.  It  was 
announced  that  Venizelos  was  in  fact  in 
London  Feb.  12  and  would  represent  Greece 
at  the  Allied  Conference. 


This  trial  balloon  gave  Premier  Rhallis 
the  opportunity  to  declare  that  the  Greek 
people  could  not  separate  the  King  from 
the  treaty,  and  that  they  must  all  unite  in 
preserving  both.  The  United  States,  he 
declared,  would  have  the  final  word  in  re- 
gard to  the  treaty,  while  he  believed  that 
the  United  States  would  soon  recognize  the 
Constantine  Government,  and  that  the  sus- 
pended credits  of  America  to  Greece  would 
then  be  renewed.  Besides  selecting  the 
President  of  the  Bule,  the  King  also  at- 
tempted to  have  the  old  oath  administered, 
which  was  a  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
monarch,  not  to  the  State.  This  the  fol- 
lowers of  Venizelos  declined  to  accept,  and 
an  open  revolt  was  only  avoided  by  the 
promise  of  Premier  Rhallis  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  oath  would  be  changed.  In  this 
Premier  Rhallis  was  unsuccessful;  he,  with 
M.  Gounaris,  also  declined  to  represent 
Greece  at  the  London  conference,  as  had 
been  ordered  by  the  King. 

In  these  circumstances  Premier  Rhallis 
resigned,  and  his  successor,  M.  Kalogero- 
poulos, Minister  of  Finance,  began  to  re- 
construct the  Cabinet,  which,  however,  took 
in  only  one  new  member,  Nicholas  Theo- 
toky,  former  Minister  to  Imperial  Ger- 
many. M.  Kalogeropoulos  consented  to  go 
to  London,  but  has  been  ordered  to  decline 
to  treat  with  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 

Private  advices  from  Athens  are  that,  al- 
though the  drastic  regulations  of  the  Veni- 
zelos regime  have  been  removed,  it  is  only 
to  have  substituted  a  policy  of  obstruction 
in  certain  cases  and  of  disregard  of  law 
in  others;  there  is  no  censorship,  but  letters 
and  telegrams  are  delivered  weeks  later 
than  the  usual  time;  the  refuse  from  houses 
is  piled  in  the  streets  instead  of  being  taken 
away,  and,  finally,  freedom  of  action  among 
all  classes  ic  rapidly  assuming  license. 

The  Athens  press  publishes  columns  in 
regard  to  the  Paris  trial  of  Tserepis  and 
Kyriakis,  the  two  miscreants  who  attempted 
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to  assassinate  M.  Venizelos,  in  most  fan- 
tastic eulogy  of  their  deed,  but  with  very- 
little  news.     This  from  the  Athenaike: 
History  will  write  their  names  in  letters  of 
gold,    because   they   undertook,    planned  and 
executed  that  most  noble  act— an  act  which 
every  Greek  of  the  Opposition  has  meditated, 
but  which  none  but  they  had  the  courage  to 
carry    out— the    murder    of    Venizelos.      The 
hairs  of  my  head  stand  on  end  at  the  very 
idea    that    these    real    heroes    may    be    con- 
demned. 

This  from  the  Nea  Himera: 

Theirs  was  unparalleled  heroism.  The  un- 
paralleled heroism  of  two  high-souled, 
spotless  officers,  who  sacrificed  everything— 
fortune,  youth  and  life— for  the  sake  of 
achieving  a  supreme  ideal. 

Although  the  Rhallis  Government  had 
pledged  itself  to  no  reprisals,  judges  and 
magistrates  were  removed  or  "mis  a  la. 
ref  orme  "  in  such  numbers  that  metropoli- 
tan and  provincial  courts  in  certain  cases 
were  obliged  to  suspend  sittings.  Officers 
were  removed  from  the  warships;  in  the 
case  of  the  ships  in  the  Golden  Horn,  their 
entire  crews.  The  same  is  true  of  the  land 
forces  with  one  exception:  The  Government 
sought  to  change  the  units  which  were  co- 
operating with  the  British  Army  in  the  Is- 
mid  Peninsula,  but  the  British  High  Com- 
mand bluntly  refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed reliefs,  so  the  composition  of  this 
particular  corps  has  remained  unaltered. 

After  a  period  of  vacillation  the  Athens 
Government  completed  the  schism  between 
the  Ecumenican  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  traditional  and  legal  head  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Athens  Synod, 
the  latter  suppressing  the  subsidy  of  2,500,- 
000  drachmae  hitherto  mainly  used  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  Greek  refugees. 

There  was  a  fall  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  drachma  caused  principally  by  the 
growing  unfavorable  exchange  rate.  But 
the  really  serious  situation  was  not  with- 
out its  humorous  aspects:  A  monk  called 
Pope  Jannis  appeared  who  predicted  the 
entry  of  King  Constantine  and  the  Greek 
Army  into  Constantinople  on  Oct.  21,  1921, 
which  prediction  is  said  to  have  had  great 
influence  on  the  ignorant  masses;  of  sim- 
ilar influence  is  the  story  that  Princess 
Christopher  (formerly  Mrs.  Leeds),  called 
"  the  Dollar  Princess,"  is  having  a  magni- 
ficent set  of  Byzantine  robes  made  in  New 
York  which  she  will  wear  when  she  and  her 
husband  ascend  thrones  in  Albania. 


On  Jan.  23  the  new  Rumanian  Minister, 
M.  Duvara,  was  received  with  honors  so 
lavish  that  they  were  entirely  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  case  of  a  modern  diplomat.  On 
his  arrival  it  was  formally  announced  that 
preceding  the  marriage  of  Prince  Carol  of 
Rumania  and  Princess  Helen  of  Greece  in 
Athens  the  marriage  of  Prince  George  of 
Greece  and  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Rumania 
would  take  place  at  Bucharest.  The  King 
subsequently  announced  that  the  former 
would  take  place  on  March  9  ani  the  latter 
Feb.  27. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  M.  Veni- 
zelos on  several  occasions  asserted  his 
isolation  from  politics  the  Athens  press  ac- 
cuse him  of  having  inspired  the  most  recent 
dictum  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  the 
Athens  Government.  In  this  note  it  was 
pointed  out  that  any  change  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Charter  before  June,  1921,  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  Article  108  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  1863,  because  the 
Allies  were  still  guarantors  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  had  not  yet  been  ratified. 

M.  Venizelos  continued  to  occupy  the 
Villa  Xoulces,  in  the  Boulevard  de  Cimiez, 
Nice,  the  home  of  M.  and  Mme.  Zervudachi, 
whose  daughter  Kathleen  married  the 
statesman's  second  son,  Major  Sophokles 
Venizelos.  The  officers  and  statesmen  who 
followed  him  hither  live  as  guests  in  neigh- 
boring villas  or  in  lodgings  in  the  town.  It 
is  their  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  diplomats  of  the  Entente,  who  left 
Athens  since  the  return  of  Constantine,  that 
both  the  election  which  ousted  Venizelos 
and  the  plebiscite  which  restored  Constan- 
tine were  not  trustworthy  expressions  of  a 
majority  of  the  Greeks. 

Most  in  evidence  among  Venizelos's  "  en- 
tourage "  at  Nice  are  Admiral  Koundouri- 
otis,  the  ex-Regent,  and  his  brother;  M. 
Polites,  the  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; M.  Simos,  the  only  Venizelist  Min- 
ister re-elected;  M.  Alexandras,  formerly 
Minister  at  Rome  and  Berlin;  M.  Benachi, 
the  ex-Mayor  of  Athens,  whom  the  Con- 
stantines  carried  through  the  streets  of 
Athens  in  chains  in  December,  1916;  Gen- 
eral Paraskevopoulos,  formerly  in  command 
of  the  Greek  troops  in  Syria  and  several 
foreign  sympathizers,  among  them  sir 
Arthur  Crossley.  Everybody  calls  M.  Veni- 
zelos "  the  President." 


GERMANY  BALKS  AT  THE  ALLIED 
INDEMNITY  TERMS 


Demand  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  for  $56,000,000,000  to  pay  for  war  damages 
is  unanimously  rejected  by  the  German  Government  and  people,  but  Berlin  accepts  the 
invitation  to  send  delegates  to  London  for  a  further  conference  on  the  subject. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


GERMAN  unity,  for  a  few  days,  was  ef- 
fected by  the  proposal  sent  from  Paris 
by  the  allied  Premiers  to  the  German 
Government  Jan.  30.  This  provided  for  the 
payment  of  226,000,000,000  gold  marks  in 
annuities  spread  over  forty-two  years,  in 
addition  to  semi-annual  payments  of  sums 
amounting  to  12  per  cent,  of  Germany's  ex- 
ports for  a  period  of  forty-one  years.  Dr. 
Walter  Simons,  the  Foreign  Minister,  told 
the  Reichstag  on  Feb.  1  that  the  Cabinet 
had  empowered  him  to  inform  the  Entente 
Governments  that  the  Paris  proposal  could 
not  even  be  considered  as  a  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  the  reparations  to  be  paid  by 
Germany  for  war  damages.  He  was  ap- 
plauded by  practically  the  entire  House — 
the  handful  of  communists  excepted — and 
by  the  crowds  in  the  galleries.  Press  com- 
ment, from  the  Right  to  the  Left,  was  unan- 
imous in  asserting  that  the  allied  proposi- 
tion meant  slavery  for  Germany  for  two- 
score  years  and  could  not  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Simons  said  that  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  German  delegates  to  the  coming  con- 
ference with  allied  experts  in  London  to  do 
their  best  to  help  work  out  a  feasible  meth- 
od of  settlement,  regardless  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  Paris  demands.  On  Feb.  8  he 
formally  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Lon- 
don conference,  and  said  the  German  dele- 
gates would  be  sent  on  March  1,  "  provided 
the  negotiations  are  based  on  proposals 
which  the  German  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  lay  before  the  con- 
ference." 

The  resumption  of  the  Brussels  con- 
ference of  allied  and  German  experts  on 
ways  and  means  of  making  it  possible 
for  Germany  to  pay  her  war  indemnities, 
begun  in  December,  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned to  Feb.  3,  because  Carl  Bergmann, 
German  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


and  chief  of  the  German  mission  on  rep- 
arations, had  informed  the  French  Foreign 
Office  that  the  German  Government  would 
not  send  any  delegates  under  the  changed 
circumstances. 

A  committee  of  fifteen  of  the  leading 
German  industrialists  and  financiers,  in- 
cluding Rudolf  Havenstein,  President  of  the 
Reichsbank;  Hugo  Stinnes,  Dr.  Walther 
Rathenau,  three  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  one  of  the  trade  unions,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Hans  Kraemer,  was  named 
to  study  plans  of  reparation  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  London  conference.  This  com- 
mittee was  aided  by  another  committee,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  prominent  business  men  and 
technical  experts. 

The  news  of  the  Paris  proposal  at  first 
appeared  to  have  the  effect  of  a  knockout 
blow,  but  within  a  few  days  the  German 
political  and  industrial  leaders  and  their 
newspapers  were  recovering  from  its  stun- 
ning effects.  They  busily  poured  out  tor- 
rents of  denunciation  of  the  Allies,  mixed 
with  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  the  demands 
could  not  be  met.  The  reactionaries  pointed 
out  that  the  "  softness  "  of  the  Government 
of  the  republic  was  to  blame  for  the  Allies' 
demands,  while  the  Reds  insisted  that  the 
nation  owed  its  woes  to  the  failure  of  the 
German  revolution.  Nevertheless,  both  ex- 
tremes and  the  Centre,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  communists,  agreed  that  Chancel- 
lor Fehrenba'ch  must  be  upheld  in  his  re- 
fusal to  consider  the  Paris  demands.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Ger- 
man Federation  of  Trade  Unions  issued  an 
appeal  on  Feb.  5  to  the  workers  of  the 
world,  asserting  that  the  Allies''  terms 
meant  the  re-establishment  of  slavery  for 
forty-two  years  and  asking  aid  in  resist- 
ing such  a  development.  The  Premiers  of 
the  various  German  Federal  States  met  in 
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Berlin  on  Feb.  5  with  the  Cabinet,  and  ap- 
proved the  latter's  stand. 

After  the  first  excitement  had  died  down 
somewhat  it  was  pointed  out  by  German 
officials  that  the  Paris  terms  were  not  en- 
forceable under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  that  the  German  delegates  to  the  Lon- 
don conference  might  be  able  to  make  the 
Allies  see  their  impossibility,  thus  opening 
the  way  for  a  new  deal  all  around. 

GERMAN    DISARMAMENT 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Govern- 
ment seemed  anxious  to  make  an  attempt 
to  comply  with  the  Paris  conference's  de- 
cision that  the  disarmament  terms  agreed 
upon  at  the  Spa  meeting  must  be  met  by 
July  1,  at  the  latest,  this  being  an  exten- 
sion of  six  months  from  the  original  date. 
The  moot  point  is  the  disbanding  of  the  Ba- 
varian and  East  Prussian  "home  guards," 
bodies  of  several  hundred  thousand  armed 
men  controlled  by  the  reactionary  elements 
and  maintained  for  the  double  purpose  of 
holding  down  the  revolutionary  workers  and 
preparing  the  way  for  a  possible  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Premiers 
with  the  Cabinet  on  Feb.  5,  Dr.  von  Kahr, 
the  Bavarian  Premier,  was  informed  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  accept  no 
further  responsibilities  for  the  failure  to 
disband  the  home  guards  in  Bavaria,  and 
that  if  occupation  by  France  followed,  Ba- 
varia would  have  only  itself  to  blame.  This 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  reactionary  press,  and 
the  usual  stories  of  a  big  Red  Army  almost 
on  the  point  of  seizing  the  Government  were 
put  forth  as  justification  for  Bavaria's  re- 
luctance to  disarm,  while  the  alleged  pres- 
ence of  a  huge  Polish  Army  on  the  Silesian 
border  ready  to  grab  that  district  if  the 
March  plebiscite  went  in  favor  of  Germany 
served  the  same  purpose  for  East  Prussia. 
The  ultimatum  accentuated  the  political 
strife  in  Bavaria,  the  Conservatives  sup- 
porting von  Kahr  and  the  Socialists  threat- 
ening a  general  strike  against  him.  The 
Allies  gave  Germany  until  March  15  to  en- 
act legislation  absolutely  abolishing  con- 
scription and  until  April  15  to  turn  over 
certain  heavy  armaments  not  yet  deliv- 
ered. 

When  Dr.  von  Kahr  returned  to  Munich 
he  put  the  matter  of  disarmament  up  to  his 


Cabinet,  and  the  result  was  the  sending  of 
a  note  to  Berlin  on  Feb.  12  reiterating 
Bavaria's  apprehension  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  taking  the  guns  away  from  the 
home  guards  and  pointing  out  that,  while 
the  State  authorities  would  not  oppose  any 
move  by  the  German  Government  in  that 
direction,  they  would  leave  the  work  of 
executing  any  disarmament  order  that 
might  come  from  Berlin  to  the  national 
forces. 

PROGRESS  IN  REPARATION 

The  allied  Premiers  adopted  the  Repara- 
tion Commission's  proposal  that  the  Ger- 
man coal  deliveries  should  be  raised  200,- 
000  tons,  to  2,200,000  tons  a  month,  with  no 
further  premiums  on  regular  coal,  but  an 
allowance  of  two  gold  marks  per  ton  for 
that  of  special  quality.  The  500,000  tons 
which  the  Germans  had  failed  to  deliver 
when  the  Spa  agreement  expired  on  Jan. 
31  are  also  to  be  made  up.  On  Feb.  4  the 
German  Government  notified  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  that  it  could  not  deliver 
more  than  1,800,000  tons  a  month  and  then 
only  if  the  payment  of  the  premium  of  five 
gold  marks  per  ton  was  continued.  This 
question  will  also  come  up  at  the  London 
conference. 

The  only  important  act  of  reparation  dur- 
ing the  period  ended  Feb.  15  was  the  turn- 
ing over  by  the  Germans  to  the  British  on 
Feb.  3  of  the  new  19,000-ton  steamship 
Von  Tirpitz.  On  Jan.  22  the  Reparation 
Commission  issued  a  list  of  deliveries  made 
by  Germany  during  the  first  year  since  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  more  important  items  of  this 
follow:  Coal,  17,818,840  tons;  dyestuffs, 
10,787,827  kilos;  steamers,  sailing  vessels 
and  fishing  craft,  2,054,729  tons;  inland 
navigation  materials,  38,730  tons;  livestock, 
360,176  head;  seeds,  6,802,588  kilos;  am- 
monium sulphate,  19,000  tons;  drugs,  57,- 
823  kilos;  rolling  stock,  4,571  pieces;  trucks, 
129,555;  motor  lorries,  5,000;  fixed  railway 
materials,  140,000  tons;  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, 131,505  pieces. 

In  addition  to  these  deliveries,  which  were 
placed  to  Germany's  credit  on  account  of 
the  final  indemnity  settlement,  there  were 
turned  over,  under  Article  238  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  providing  for  the  restitution  of 
property  confiscated  by  the  Germans,  13,- 
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546  pieces  of  agricultural  machinery,  184,- 
161  tons  of  industrial  machinery,  13  loco- 
motives, and  6,031  trucks  to  France,  and 
14  pieces  of  agricultural  machinery,  87,- 
046  tons  of  industrial  machinery,  394  loco- 
motives and  12,897  trucks  to  Belgium,  be- 
sides various  articles  not  listed  in  detail. 
All  these  figures  were  as  of  Dec.  31.  The 
Reparation  Commission's  statement  also 
read  that  recently  published  figures  of  Ger- 
man payments  were  much  higher  than  the 
real  amounts.  This  evidently  referred  to  a 
Berlin  dispatch  of  Jan.  19  quoting  from 
an  advance  copy  of  the  German  report  on 
reparations  to  the  effect  that  the  Germans 
had  already  delivered  property  to  the  value 
of  $5,000,000,000  under  Article  235. 

The  Reparation  Commission  informed 
Walker  B.  Hines,  American  arbitrator,  on 
Feb.  12  that  Germany  ought  to  make  good 
from  its  Rhine  fleet  losses  of  820,000  tons, 
of  which  63  per  cent,  had  been  incurred  by 
France,  33  by  Belgium  and  4  by  other 
countries.  This  award,  which  requires  Mr. 
Hines's  approval,  is  in  addition  to  the  253,- 
000  tons  of  barges  and  tugs  allocated  to 
France  by  Mr.  Hines  in  January. 

Berlin  reported  on  Feb.  12  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  asked  permission  to 
send  a  representative  to  confer  with  the 
British,  French  and  Belgian  judicial  au- 
thorities for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  the 
prosecution  of  the  Germans  charged  with 
war  crimes  by  the  Allies.  Of  the  forty-five 
persons  accused  in  the  Allies'  revised  pre- 
liminary list  thirteen  were  said  to  be  dead, 
and  the  proceedings  against  the  others  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Leipzig  were  incon- 
clusive because  of  the  alleged  absence  of 
tangible  evidence  against  them. 

FINANCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Although  there  was  no  indication  from 
Berlin  tending  to  show  any  improvement  in 
the  Government's  financial  situation,  a  re- 
port by  the  allied  financial  experts  who 
attended  the  Brussels  conference,  made  pub- 
lic in  Paris  on  Feb.  2,  pointed  out  that 
Germany  could  cut  her  deficit  about  76,000,- 
000,000  paper  marks  a  year  through  effect- 
ing certain  economies  in  her  administration 
and  by  ceasing  to  count  as  expenditures 
huge  sums  appropriated  but  not  actually 
spent.  Count  Sforza,  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,    announced   on    Feb.    7   that   the 


allied  Premiers  had  decided  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  the  allied  occupation  of  the 
RJiineland  to  240,000,000  gold  marks  an- 
nually, or  about  one-sixth  of  the  present 
cost.  On  Feb.  5  the  German  Foreign  Office 
defended  itself  against  the  charges  of  ex- 
travagance made  by  the  allied  experts  by 
pointing  out  that  its  budget  for  1920  had 
been  swollen  through  the  resumption  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  countries  where  the 
German  mark  was  of  very  little  value. 

In  the  meantime  private  industry  showed 
material  improvement  and  investments  in 
old  and  new  companies  were  heavy.  Statis- 
tics for  1920  gave  the  amount  of  new 
capital  invested  during  the  year  as  14,000,- 
000,000  marks,  and  on  Jan.  24  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  new  Krupp  stock  totaling 
250,000,000  marks  had  been  oversubscribed. 
The  dye  experts  attached  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  reported  great  increases  in  the 
output  of  dyes,  the  total  for  January  being 
about  12,000  tons,  or  750  more  than  the 
average  monthly  output  before  the  war. 
German  trade  with  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1920  totaled  $400,300,000,  against  $103,- 
300,000  in  1919.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $88,863,000,  against 
$10,608,000  in  1919.  Oceangoing  vessels 
totaling  655,447  tons  arrived  in  Hamburg 
during  January,  against  644,391  in  Decem- 
ber, 240,000  in  December,  1919,  and  23,800 
in  December,  1918.  Various  reports  told  of 
increased  trade  with  Russia,  Spain,  South 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  living  continued 
to  rise,  the  minimum  weekly  expenses  of  a 
family  of  four  in  Berlin  rising  in  Decem- 
ber to  330  marks  and  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  receiving  public  aid  advanc- 
ing to  400,000  in  the  latter  half  of  that 
month. 

Another  step  was  taken  toward  the  with- 
drawal of  the  State  from  industry  when 
it  was  announced  on  Jan.  29  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  discontinued  its  purchases  of 
petroleum  and  benzine,  and  would  allow 
the  German-American  Petroleum  Company, 
a  Standard  Oil  subsidiary,  and  the  other  oil 
companies  to  buy  direct,  although  the  Gov- 
ernment would  still  control  the  marketing 
of  petroleum  and  benzine. 

Advance  figures  on  the  census  of  1920, 
quoted  in  a  Berlin  cablegram  of  Jan.  20, 
gave  the  population  of  Germany  as  60,282,- 
602,  compared  with  about  65,000,000  in  1913. 
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The  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  a  part  of 
Slesvig  contributed  to  the  decrease  in  popu- 
lation. 

American  property  in  Germany  seized  by 
the  Government  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  World  War  was  valued  at  400,- 
000,000  gold  marks,  of  which  property  worth 
135,000,000  had  already  been  returned  to 
its  owners,  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Haniel  von  Haimhausen,  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Jan.  26. 
Up  to  Dec.  31  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
American  forces  on  the  Rhine  was  $270,- 
000,000,  of  which  Germany  had  paid  only  a 
little  more  than  $35,000,000,  according  to 
United  States  War  Department  figures. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  in 
Germany  by  an  attempt  by  Carl  Neuf  and 
Frank  Zimmer,  detectives  attached  to  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation,  to  capture 
Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll,  an  American 
draft  evader,  and  Isaac  Stecher,  his  chauf- 
feur, at  Eberbach  in  Baden  on  Jan.  22.  The 
attempt  failed  and  the  detectives  were 
jailed  and  held  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  at- 
tempted kidnapping.  A  Berlin  official  state- 


ment issued  Jan.  31  said  that  Brig.  Gen. 
Henry  T.  Allen,  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  had  apologized  for  the  invasion 
of  German  territory,  with  the  explanation 
that  the  Provost  Marshal  at  Coblenz, 
recently  arrived  from  America,  had  issued 
an  order  for  BergdolPs  arrest,  thinking 
that  the  latter  was  stopping  in  the  French 
occupation  zone. 

Dr.  Gustave  Boess,  former  City  Chamber- 
lain, was  elected  Head  Mayor  of  Berlin  on 
JaffL  20,  succeeding  Adolf  Wermuth,  who 
resigned  several  weeks  before.  On  Jan.  30 
the  Municipal  Council  voted  a  loan  of  30,- 
000,000  marks  to  the  Communal  High  Seas 
Fishing  Company,  thus  becoming  the  prac- 
tical owner  of  six  fishing  steamers,  with 
docks,  warehouses  and  smokehouses  with 
which  to  try  to  supply  the  city  with  fish 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Six  more  fishing 
craft  are  under  construction  for  the  Berlin 
fleet.  The  Municipal  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  levying  a  "  luxury  tax "  upon 
families  occupying  more  than  one  room  per 
member.  In  general  there  was  no  allevia- 
tion of  the  housing  shortage. 


HOLLAND  AND  THE  ROYAL  EXILES 


[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


EARLY  in  February  the  condition  of  the 
former  German  Empress  had  become 
so  critical  that  the  ex-Kaiser  discontinued 
his  outdoor  exercise  to  be  with  her  con- 
stantly. Heart  attacks  were  increasing  in 
frequency  and  violence,  with  a  continual 
slow  decline.  On  Jan.  22  she  summoned  her 
Berlin  pastor,  Dr.  Ernst  von  Dryander,  to 
her  bedside.  Every  detail  for  her  funeral 
had  been  arranged.  A  Dutch  florist  was 
ordered  to  keep  constantly  a  stock  of 
flowers  on  hand,  and  a  list  had  been  made 
out  of  friends  and  royalties  to  whom  tele- 
grams were  to  be  sent.  German  under- 
takers were  to  go  to  Doom  from  Berlin 
to  embalm  the  body,  which  was  to  be  placed 
in  a  steel  coffin  already  manufactured  and 
embossed  with  the  imperial  coat  of  arms.  A 
special  train  was  to  take  the  body  to  Char- 
lottenburg,  where  the  interment  was  to  take 
place  in  the  royal  cemetery. 

Reports  of  intrigues  to  recall  the  Hohen- 


zollerns  continue  with  more  or  less  ac- 
curacy, the  Junker  Party  in  Germany  being 
more  in  evidence.  On  Jan.  27  the  Kaiser 
was  62  years  old  and  received  several  hun- 
dred letters  and  telegrams  from  Germany 
and  from  the  former  Kings  of  Wiirttem- 
berg,  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  Dr.  Kan,  the 
Dutch  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  Jan.  29, 
discussing  the  possibility  of  the  Kaiser's 
flight,  said :  "  The  Kaiser  does  not  think 
of  returning  to  Germany;  he  could  go  there 
only  as  the  Kaiser,  which  is  now  impossible, 
and  he  knows  it."  In  January,  when  re- 
ports were  flying  about  of  the  plans  of  the 
former  Emperor  for  a  royalist  coup,  a 
young  French  girl  living  in  Holland,  Emma 
Thiernesse,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  brief 
interview  with  the  ex-Kaiser  as  he  was 
walking  about  the  grounds  of  the  chateau. 
He  did  not  say  much,  but  answered  ques- 
tions without  admitting  his  identity.  "  A 
word  as  to  the  past?  "  queried  the  girl,  pre- 
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tending  she  was  to  represent  a  new  review 
dedicated  to  the  Kaiser.  "  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful dream,"  he  answered,  "  too  soon  fin- 
ished, and  now  " — .  "  And  now?"  prompted 
the  girl.  "  And  now — this,"  was  the 
Kaiser's  answer  through  clenched  teeth. 
"  The  future  may  well  change  things," 
Mile.  Thiernesse  retorted.  "  No  one  knows 
the  future,  Madame,"  he  replied. 

While  the  Kaiser  at  Doom  is  not  allowed 
to  give  interviews,  the  ex-Crown  Prince  at 
Wieringen  occasionally  talks  without  inter- 
ference. A  dispatch  from  The  Hague  on 
Jan.  16  gave  the  substance  of  an  interview 
for  a  German  weekly  in  Holland  in  which 
Frederick   William   said   he   would   like   to 


return  to  Germany,  but  that  could  not  be, 
because  unrest  would  follow.  His  wife 
would  go  to  him,  but  she  had  the  training 
of  their  children  to  keep  her  away.  The 
two  sons  are  going  to  a  high  school  at  Pots- 
dam, one  expecting  to  be  an  expert  farmer, 
the  other  to  travel  in  a  merchant  ship. 
Nevertheless,  the  Dutch  Government  is 
placing  no  restrictions  on  the  Crown 
Prince's  return  to  Germany  if  he  wishes 
to  go.  He  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an 
interned  army  officer,  in  view  of  which 
fact  a  committee  of  the  Netherlands  Parlia- 
ment on  Feb.  9  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment cease  paying  for  his  housing  at 
Wieringen. 


THE  STABILITY  OF  BELGIUM 


[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


KING  Albert  has  offered  a  cup  for  an 
international  translatic  race  to  be 
sailed  the  coming  Summer  for  the  yacht- 
ing championship  of  the  seas.  The  race 
will  be  open  to  sailing  yachts  of  all 
nations,  with  no  restrictions  on  size  of  boat 
or  rig,  and  is  expected  to  start  on  July  4 
from  Sandy  Hook  for  Ostend.  Such  was 
the  announcement  made  by  Baron  Cartier 
de  Marchienne,  Belgian  envoy  to  the 
United  States.  Should  many  contestants 
enter,  the  race  may  prove  a  formidable  ri- 
val to  that  for  the  America's  Cup. 

With  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  Albert  paid 
a  visit  to  Spain,  arriving  in  Madrid  on 
Feb.  1.  They  were  entertained  at  the 
Palace  by  King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Memories  of  an  almost  forgotten  sov- 
ereign, Carlotta,  once  Empress  of  Mexico, 
have  been  recalled  by  reports  of  her  seri- 
ous illness  on  Jan.  21.  She  is  an  aunt  of 
King  Albert  and  widow  of  the  ill-fated 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  whose 
brief  career  as  Emperor  of  Mexico  was 
ended  by  his  execution  in  1867.  She  had 
then  gone  to  Europe  to  enlist  the  support 
of  Napoleon  III.  in  favor  of  her  husband's 
empire  and  on  news  o£  his  death  became 
hopelessly  insane.  For  fifty-three  years 
she  has  been  under  medical  care  at  her 
chateau  of  Bouchout,  near  Brussels,  and  is 
now  in  her  eighty-first  year. 

There  was  a  brief  outbreak  of  Sovietism 


at  Chatelineau,  near  Charleroi,  on  Jan.  15, 
metal  workers  occupying  foundries  there 
with  the  intention  of  running  them  on  a 
Communistic  plan.  On  the  plea  of  labor 
leaders,  however,  they  surrendered  the 
works  and  order  was  restored  the  next  day. 
The  Executive  Council  of  the  Belgian  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  on  Jan.  19  approved  a  law 
prohibiting  virtually  all  business  activity 
between  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
the  same  hour  on  Mondays. 

The  Belgian  Government,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  Feb.  2,  had  decided  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States,  Brazil 
and  Rumania,  to  accept  manufactured  Bel- 
gian articles  in  exchange  for  raw  materials 
and  cereals. 

Belgium  is  making  good  progress  in  re- 
building farms;  nearly  half  her  devastated 
area  has  been  restored  to  cultivation. 
There  was  a  halt  in  industrial  progress  in 
the  latter  half  of  January,  owing  to  the 
world-wide  slackening  of  buying,  but  there 
are  indications  that  her  prosperity  is  re- 
garded as  assured  by  the  outside  world.  .A 
loan  of  $30,000,000  was  obtained  in  Amer- 
ica at  8  per  cent,  to  run  twenty  years;  the 
Belgian  franc  is  worth  more  than  the 
French  franc,  and  the  disparity  is  increas- 
ing in  Belgium's  favor,  while  Pittsburgh 
glass  manufacturers  say  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  those  in  Belgium  and  some  in- 
tend to  establish  their  plants  there. 


THE  INDEMNITY  ISSUE 
IN  FRANCE 


New  Cabinet,  headed  by  Aristide  Briand,  strikes  stormy  waters  at  the  beginning  of  its 
career,  owing  to  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  sum  to  be  exacted  from  Germany — - 
Ex-President  Poincare  as  leader  of  the  opposition — Reducing  the  French  Army 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


rriHE  Ministerial  crisis  in  France,  in- 
J_  volving  the  resignation  of  Premier 
Leygues  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  M.  Peret  to  form  a  new  Government,  was 
finally  resolved  by  Aristide  Briand,  a  keen 
and  experienced  party  leader,  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  six  former  Cabinets.  M.  Briand 
accepted  the  task  of  forming  a  new  Cabinet 
on  Jan.  16.  His  Cabinet  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Aristide   Briand. 

Minister   of   Justice,    M.    Bonnevay. 

Minister    of   the    Interior,    Pierre    Marraud. 

Minister  of  Finance,   Paul  Doumer. 

Minister  of  War,  Louis  Barthou. 

Minister  of  the  Navy,   M.   Guist'hau. 

Minister  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts,  Leon 
Berard. 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Le  Trocquer. 

Minister  of  Commerce,   Lucien  Dior. 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Lefebvre  du 
Prey. 

Colonial   Minister,   Albert   Sarraut. 

Minister  of  Labor,   Daniel-Vincent. 

Minister  for  the  Liberated  Districts,  M. 
Loucheur. 

Minister  of  Hygiene,   M.   Leredu. 

Minister  of  Pensions,  M.  Maginot. 

Two  of  those  chosen  were  Senators  and 
thirteen  Deputies.  Practically  all  parties 
were  represented. 

The  new  Premier  laid  his  program  before 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Jan.  20  for 
approval.  For  four  hours  he  had  to  listen 
to  speeches  of  warning  and  advice  from  all 
sides  of  the  House  as  to  what  policy  he  must 
adopt  to  win  the  support  of  Parliament  at 
the  Interallied  Conference  on  Reparations 
to  be  held  in  Paris  the  following  week.  The 
Premier  carefully  avoided  committing  the 
new  Government  to  any  definite  method  for 
compelling  Germany  to  pay. 

We  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many [he  said],  but  we  have  not  yet  peace- 
real    peace,    the    only    peace    which    can    be 


solid  and  durable;  a  .peace  of  justice  and 
morality  which  will  consecrate  the  essential 
rights  and  assure  the  security  of  France. 
We  will  obtain  this  indispensable  security 
only  if  Germany  disarms.  That  is  for  our 
country  the  vital  question  which  imposes 
itself  upon  the  Government  as  the  first  and 
most  sacred  duty.    We  will   not  fail. 

The  reconstruction  of  our  ravaged  soil  and 
our  destroyed  industries  and  the  balancing  of 
our  finances  will  be  possible  only  if  Ger- 
many executes  the  reparation  which  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  imposes  upon  her.  To 
this  end  our  allies  will  give  us  their  aid.  We 
ask  it  of  them  in  the  name  of  right  and 
justice,  for  which  we  fought,  for  which  we 
conquered. 

Important  features  of  the  Briand  pro- 
gram were  the  following:  France  will  not 
intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia, 
but  will  not  admit  that  the  Soviet  armies 
shall  cross  the  Russian  frontiers  to  attack 
the  allies  of  France.  This  refers  especially 
to  Poland.  Peace  with  Turkey  must  be 
made  effective,  with  all  regard  for  the  new 
conditions.  Other  features  of  the  program 
were:  Reduction  of  the  military  service 
without  weakening  the  military  force"  of 
France  so  long  as  Europe  remains  unpaci- 
f ied ;  reduction  of  expenditures ;  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  financial  administration ;  intensi- 
fication of  reconstruction;  favoring  of  the 
working  classes. 

POLICY  ON  INDEMNITIES 

The  approval  of  the  members  of  the 
House  was  manifested  with  the  greatest 
vigor  when  the  Premier  outlined  his  Ger- 
man program,  and  especially  when  he  de- 
clared that  France  would  not  sanction  the 
prosperity  of  Germany  while  France,  her 
victim,  was  still  in  the  depths.  In  response 
to  an  interpellation  demanding  definitely 
what  the  Premier  intended  to  ask  for  at 
the     coming     Interallied     Conference,     M. 
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Briand  indicated  that  he  would  favor  fix- 
ing what  Germany  owed  theoretically,  and 
later  fixing  the  sum  that  she  could  pay. 
M.  Briand  said: 

From  a  business  point  of  view  it 
is  the  worst  possible  moment  to  estimate 
Germany's  ability  to  pay,  because  she  is 
now  at  her  lowest.  To  make  a  definite  set- 
tlement now  would  be  a  fool's  bargain.  Ger- 
many has  faculties  of  production,  she  is 
working  hard,  she  will  recover.  We  must 
agree  on  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  pay- 
ment. *  *  *  It  is  said  abroad  that,  because 
France  does  not  fix  her  bill,  she  is  im- 
perialist. Before  all  the  world  I  say  that 
is  false?  France  is  patient,  but  her  patience 
must  not  be  construed  as  weakness. 

M.  Briand  closed  his  statement  with  an 
appeal  for  confidence.  This  he  received  by 
a  vote  of  475  to  68,  one  of  the  strongest 
votes  ever  given  to  a  French  Cabinet.  Party 
leaders,  however,  during  the  debate,  made 
it  plain  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
overthrow  Briand  and  his  Government  if 
he  failed  to  win  results  in  the  coming 
negotiations. 

TERMS  REJECTED  BY, GERMANY 

The  Interallied  Conference  met  in  Paris 
on  Jan.  24,  and  the  discussions  continued 
for  several  days.  M.  Briand  was  much 
handicapped  by  the  unrestrained  utterances 
of  certain  elements  of  the  French  press, 
which  also  annoyed  Lloyd  George.  Final 
agreement  was  not  reached  until  midnight 
of  Jan.  29.  This  agreement,  which  repre- 
sented a  compromise,  did  not  fix  a  definite 
total  sum,  though  the  aggregate  payments 
were  estimated  at  about  200,000,000,000  gold 
marks,  to  which  was  added  an  ad  valorem 
tax  of  12%  per  cent,  on  German  exports 
after  the  first  five  years.  [A  full  account 
of  the  Interallied  Conference  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  these  pages.] 

Premier  Briand's  report  of  this  result  to 
the  French  Cabinet,  which  was  presided 
over  by  President  Millerand,  received  un- 
qualified approval.  The  President  even 
commended  M.  Briand.  The  question  re- 
mained whether  or  not  it  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Chamber.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
French  were  stunned  by  an  unexpected  de- 
velopment. The  interallied  note  to  Berlin 
setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  Paris  de- 
cision aroused  a  formidable  storm  in  Ger- 
many; Dr.  Simons,  the  German  Foreign 
Minister,  on  Feb.  1  declared  before  the 
Reichstag   that   Germany  would   refuse   to 


accept  the  agreement,  and  would  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  allied  Governments  to  send 
delegates  to  a  conference  in  London  on 
March  1,  onlj  with  the  intention  of  present- 
ing new  proposals. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  the  new  French  Cabinet,  and  opened  the 
way  for  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Premier's 
whole  scheme.  These  onslaughts  emanated 
principally  from  M.  Poincare,  former  Pres- 
ident of  France,  and  his  principal  support- 
er, Andre  Tardieu,  who  demanded  that 
France  refuse  all  further  concessions  to 
Germany  and  insist  on  full  execution  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  An  impassioned  at- 
tack made  by  Tardieu  in  the  Chamber  on 
Feb.  3  and  4  was  answered  by  M.  Briand, 
who  declared  that  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
though  theoretically  perfect,  had  proved 
itself  to  be  mechanically  defective  in  the 
realization  of  practical  aims. 

The  opposing  factions  thus  stood  clearly 
outlined,  President  Millerand  and  M.  Briand 
seeking  to  maintain  the  entente  with  Eng- 
land at  almost  any  cost,  and  the  Poincare 
faction  demanding  that  France  cut  loose 
from  England,  and  use  the  mailed  fist  to 
deal  with  Germany.  In  a  scathing  letter 
published  in  the  Temps  on  Feb.  6  M.  Poin- 
care attacked  M.  Briand  mercilessly.  The 
Premier  should  go  to  the  London  confer- 
ence, he  declared,  with  the  full  understand- 
ing that  there  could  be  no  bargaining  on 
France's  reparation  demands.  On  the  re- 
sult of  that  conference,  it  was  believed,  the 
Briand  Cabinet  would  stand  or  fall. 

FRANCE'S  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

The  report  on  the  1921  budget,  which  was 
read  before  the  Chamber  on  Jan.  15,  de- 
clared that  "  the  Ministry  of  Finance  at 
the  present  time  is  going  through  a  grave 
crisis."  Thoroughgoing  reorganization  of 
the  Ministry  was  advocated.  The  Budget 
Commission,  said  the  report,  was  striving 
resolutely  to  maintain  the  principle  of  equi- 
librium between  the  budget  and  the  tax  rev- 
enue. It  had  refused  the  imposing  of  new 
taxes.  It  was  further  striving  for  impor- 
tant economies,  and  had  urged  a  reduction 
of  2,550,000  francs  covering  various  depart- 
ments, railways,  war,  navy,  &c.  The  report 
added : 

The  deficit  figures  are  frightful.  And  yet 
France  has  not  disbursed  the  sums  neces- 
sary  to    keep   its   pledges   to    the   devastated 
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regions,  the  reconstruction  of  which  is  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  money,  endangering  peace, 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  finances  and  the 
ecenomic  restoration  of  Europe. 

A  powerful  auxiliary  organization  inter- 
mediary between  the  devastated  regions 
and  the  Government  was  created  on  Jan. 
17,  when  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
bankers  and  manufacturers  of  France  met 
in  general  assembly  and  drew  up  plans  for 
a  society  to  be  known  as  the  Industrial 
Union  of  Credit  for  Reconstruction.  The 
founder,  M.  Laederich,  outlined  the  so- 
ciety's aims.  It  would  bend  its  efforts  to 
increase  the  loan  capacity  of  the  devas- 
tated area,  to  form  groups  of  interests,  and 
to  act  for  them  with  the  Government.  It 
would  be,  above  all,  an  expert  advisory 
body,  familiar  with  every  detail  of  recon- 
struction, which  the  sinistres  could  consult 
in  any  emergency. 

LABOR  AND   COMMUNISM 

The  decision  of  the  French  courts  dis- 
solving the  General  Confederation  of,  Labor, 
and  condemning  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
the  principal  leaders  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Government  last 
May,  was  received  by  the  French  trade 
unions  with  loud  cries  of  protest.  The 
judgment  was  appealed  against,  and  the 
confederation  continued  its  activities  mean- 
while, on  the  assumption  that  the  organi- 
zation would  continue  to  live.  On  Jan.  15 
it  sent  a  delegation  of  labor  experts  to  the 
devastated  regions,  including  an  engineer, 
an  architect,  the  secretary  of  the  Building 
Federation,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  Labor,  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  reconstruction  and  to  formulate 
a  policy  based  on  its  examination  of  the 
ascertained  facts.  Meanwhile  a  manifesto 
was  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  confederation  describing  the  judgment 
as  an  act  of  vengeance  against  the  working 
class,  a  provocation  of  the  proletariat, 
which  would  have  no  effect,  as  the  organ- 
ization would  continue  to  exist.  The  So- 
cialist Communist  Party,  acting  under  or- 
ders from  Lenin,  was  using  the  judgment 
as  propaganda  in  its  own  interests,  and 
was  backing  the  Association  of  Trade 
Unions  of  the  Seine  in  an  attack  upon  the 
present  leaders  of  the  confederation. 

The  French  Government,  in  the  face  of 


the  growing  power  of  the  French  Com- 
munists, did  not  remain  inactive.  The 
police  on  the  last  day  of  January  started 
a  vigorous  campaign  to  rid  the  republic  of 
agents  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
caught  a  considerable  number  of  Commun- 
ists who  had  been  actively  plotting  a  revo- 
lution. The  most  important  arrest  was 
that  of  a  Russian  named  Abramovitch,  said 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Ex- 
traordinary Commission  and  to  have  been 
sent  to  France  by  Trotzky  to  organize  and 


ARISTIDE   BRIAND 
The  new  Premier  of  France 


direct  the  French  Communists.  The  an- 
nual report  of  the  Prefect  of  Paris  showed 
that  during  the  previous  year  some  1,000 
foreigners,  convicted  of  anti-governmental 
propaganda,  had  been  expelled  from  the 
country. 

The  War  Department  gave   out   official 
figures   in   January   showing   that  the   de- 
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mobilization  of  the  class  of  1919,  after 
three  years  of  service,  at  the  end  of  March, 
1920,  would  mean  the  liberation  of  230,000 
men  from  the  army.  The  active  forces 
would  remain  at  a  level  of  494,000  men, 
301,000  of  whom  would  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  abroad,  in  Germany,  the  East,  or 
Morocco,  and  193,000  would  be  retained  in 
the  metropolis.  These  figures  may  be  used 
to  modify  a  statement  sent  to  the  United 
States  Congress  by  Secretary  Baker  on 
Feb.  9,  to  the  effect  that  France  possesses 
today  the  greatest  standing  army  in  the 
world.  Secretary  Baker's  statement  was 
based  on  the  estimated  total  of  732.000 
regular  troops,  which,  by  the  contemplated 
demobilization,  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  28  the 
body    of    France's    unknown    soldier    was 


finally  laid  to  rest  below  the  great  vault 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Six  soldiers  bore 
the  coffin  from  the  chamber  in  the  arch, 
in  which  it  had  lain  since  Nov.  11,  while  a 
single  bugle  blew  the  call,  "  Aux  Champs!" 
("  To  the  field!  ")  The  monument  raised  in 
honor  of  General  Gallieni  in  the  town  of 
St.  Eaphael  was  dedicated  on  Jan.  16  amid 
impressive  ceremonies. 

Speeches  delivered  in  January  before  the 
Consultative  Council  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
at  Strasbourg  showed  that  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction was  developing  in  the  newly 
annexed  provinces  regarding  the  teaching 
of  French  in  the  public  schools.  It  was 
charged  by  Alsatian  speakers  that  the  re- 
sult had  been  so  far  that  the  children  could 
speak  and  write  neither  language  correctly. 
No  present  change  was  contemplated  by  tho 
administration. 


THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN  SPAIN 


[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


GENERAL  MARTINEZ  ANIDO,  the 
Military  Governor  of  Barcelona,  contin- 
ued his  war  against  the  Syndicalists  when 
the  latter  attempted  to  revive  their  cam- 
paign of  murder  and  intimidation  of  em- 
ployers and  loyal  employes  early  in  the 
year.  The  rival  organization,  the  Sindicato 
Libre,  also  took  a  hand,  and  on  Jan.  22  shot 
dead  Hermene  Gildo  La  Casa,  who  had  pro- 
moted the  strikes  among  the  foreign  plants 
last  year.  Meanwhile  the  Sindicato  Unico 
had  slain  Police  Inspector  Espejo,  one  of 
Anido's  most  valuable  men. 

The  drastic  measures  taken  at  Barcelona 
brought  out  protests  from  the  Madrid  press 
led  by  El  Liberal,  and,  faced  with  the  new 
situation,  the  Dato  Ministry  tried  several 
times  to  resign,  but  was  kept  in  office  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  King.  Taking  is- 
sue with  the  complaint  of  El  Liberal,  the 
Clerical  paper,  El  Debate,  and  the  organ  of 
the  army,  the  Correspondencia  Militar,  both 
suggested  from  different  points  of  view 
that  government  by  Parliament  be  suspend- 
er for  five  years,  and  that  a  military  dic- 
tator be  appointed  to  restore  order  and  pro- 
tection and  make  life  and  industry  possible. 
The  Militar  said: 


We  do  not  often  express  opinions,  "put  today 
we  feel  obliged  to  do  so.  The  energetic 
treatment  being  applied  to  the  social  prob- 
lems should  not  be  interrupted.  If  Seiior 
Dato  cannot  continue  in  office,  General  Mar- 
tinez Anido  should  be  called  from  Barcelona 
and  continue,  as  Prime  Minister,  the  policy- 
he  is  pursuing  as  Governor  of  Barcelona. 

An  article  in  the  Catholic  paper  written 
by  Professor  Fernando  Perez  Bueno  of  the 
Madrid  University  said : 

Discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  writs  re- 
turning the  Deputies  shows  continual  mis- 
demeanors and  frauds.  Can  we  expect  such 
men  to  govern  us  properly?  What  we  need 
is  the  closing  of  the  Cortes,  suppression  of 
universal  suffrage  and  also  trial  by  jury  and 
removal  of  the  municipal  and  Provincial 
Diets.  At  the  same  time  a  dictatorial  Cabinet 
should  be  formed  which  would  immediately 
prepare  a  budget  and  take  over  great  rural 
and  urban  properties,  especially  when  un- 
productive, and  also  industrial,  mining  and 
banking  wealth.  Within  five  years  it  could 
make  Spain  a  modern  country. 

Reforms  are  needed  in  hygiene,  education, 
transportation  and  the  army,  with  the  sup- 
pression of  gambling,  the  introduction  of  a 
system  for  provisioning  the  country  and  the 
furnishing  of  cheap  houses.  After  five  years 
such  a  dictatorial  Government  could  call  the 
Cortes  and  undertake  to  reform  the  Consti- 
tution. 


PAYING  MEXICO'S  FOREIGN  DEBTS 

President  Obregon  working  on  a  plan  to  refund  all  old  bonds 
and  resume  interest  payments — Peace  with  the  oil  companies. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


rpHE  most  significant  step  taken  by  Mex- 
ico to  settle  her  foreign  relations  is 
the  Government's  announced  intention 
to  refund  the  external  debt  and  begin  in- 
terest payments,  which  have  been  in  default 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Carranza  regime. 
President  Obregon  apparently  is  determined 
that  Mexico  shall  fulfill  all  her  financial 
obligations.  This  is  the  more  easy  now  be- 
cause income  exceeds  expenses  and  the 
Treasury  has  a  surplus. 

Five  nations — France,  Switzerland,  Great 
Britain,  Holland  and  the  United  States — 
were  concerned  in  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican section  of  the  International  Committee 
on  Feb.  8  to  consider  Mexico's  invitation  to 
discuss  a  basis  of  agreement  to  settle  the 
external  debt.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting.  At  its  close  an  an- 
swer was  drafted  pointing  out  that  the 
committee  would  not  feel  free  to  accept  the 
invitation  at  once,  but  must  first  consult 
with  the  State  Department,  which,  it  was 
believed,  would  desire  that  the  committee 
take  up  the  matter*  with  representatives  of 
the  incoming  Administration.  The  desire 
of  the  Obregon  Government  to  rehabilitate 
Mexico's  finances  led  to  a  marked  rise  in 
Mexican  bonds,  of  which  there  are  $48,- 
292,711  5  per  cents,  outstanding  and  $37,- 
037,500  4  per  cents. 

To  put  the  country  on  a  sound  financial 
footing  more  than  twenty  Mexican  banks, 
which  formerly  had  authority  to  issue  paper 
money  and  were  closed  during  Carranza's 
administration,  received  permission  on  Feb. 
3  to  resume  business  through  a  decree  of 
President  Obregon.  All  claims  under  2,000 
pesos  must  be  paid  immediately  in  gold  and 
the  others  in  six  years,  and  all  paper  money 
must  be  redeemed  in  eight  years.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  that 
the  banks  affected  by  the  decree  held  Gov- 
ernment obligations  totaling  55,000,000 
pesos,  which  are  to  be  redeemed  partly  in 
gold  and  partly  in  Government  notes. 

"  Mexico  is  now  entering  a  new  era  of 


politics.  We  are  trying  to  work  on  a  basis 
of  morality  and  honesty,"  the  President  said 
in  a  reception  he  gave  to  foreign  newspaper 
correspondents  on  Jan.  19,  and  these  words 
furnish  the  keynote  to  his  policy.  In  a  gen- 
eral interview  on  that  occasion  he  Outlined 
the  measures  that  he  proposed  to  submit  to 
Congress,  which  he  had  called  to  meet  in 
special  session  on  Feb.  7.  They  include  a 
new  banking  law,  legislation  looking  to 
labor  insurance,  an  agrarian  law  favoring 
the  building  up  of  small  rural  properties, 
and  petroleum  legislation  to  interpret  Arti- 
cle XXVII.  of  the  Constitution  of  1917  re- 
garding oil  deposits.  The  latter  will  have 
first  place  on  the  Congressional  program. 

President  Obregon  has  in  mind  also  a 
measure  on  international  commerce  to  re- 
lieve the  present  trade  situation.  Under  a 
plan  that  extends  the  warehouse  system  and 
establishes  deposits  of  merchandise  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  republic,  a  local  mer- 
chant will  be  able  to  select  goods  to  be  de- 
livered at  once,  the  duties — which  will  be 
lower — to  be  payable  when  the  goods  are 
taken  out. 

Peace  apparently  is  about  to  be  concluded 
with  the  oil  companies,  which,  under  the 
Carranza  decrees,  would  be  forced  to  re- 
linquish their  titles  in  favor  of  the  State. 
The  companies,  after  denouncing  their  titles, 
might  apply  for  permits  to  operate  the  prop- 
erties. Failing  in  denouncements,  the  hold- 
ings were  open  to  denouncement  by  other 
persons.  The  United  States  held  this  to  be 
unlawful  confiscation  of  rights  and,  on  Jan. 
12,  sent  a  vigorous  protest  to  Mexico  on  ac- 
count of  the  issuing  of  a  number  of  de- 
nouncement  titles  during  the  closing  days  o^ 
the  de  la  Huerta  regime.  At  a  Mexican 
Cabinet  council,  held  on  Jan.  16,  it  was  de. 
cided  that  Article  XXVII.  was  not  retroac- 
tive, and  on  Jan.  24  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce suspended  all  action  under  denounce- 
ments not  filed  by  the  owners  or  lessees  of 
lands  on  which  the  claims  are  located.  This 
relieved  the  situation  and  was  followed  a 
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few  days  later  by  granting  five  drilling 
permits  to  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Com- 
pany on  claims  which  had  already  been 
"  jumped  "  by  third  parties. 

Congress  convened  on  Feb.  7  and  Presi- 
dent Obregon  in  his  message,  which  he  de- 
livered personally,  said  the  oil  question  had 
"  assumed  an  international  character  of 
grave  aspect,"  and  he  urged  its  immediate 
solution.  Besides  the  laws  referred  to  in 
his  interviews  with  foreign  correspondents, 
one  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  was  urged, 

Mexico,  in  one  sense,  has  been  fortunate 
in  being  without  credit:  it  has  been  unable 
to  contract  debts  abroad.  Its  only  bonded 
indebtedness  consists  of  the  old  debts  of  the 
time  of  Diaz  and  Huerta,  which  are  far 
from  being  heavy  in  a  land  of  so  great  re- 
sources. Mexico  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  on  a  strictly  gold  basis,  all  paper 
money  having  disappeared  from  circulation. 
This  has  removed  from  business  transac- 
tions all  the  difficulties  of  fluctuating  ex- 
change, and,  with  the  absence  of  internal 
strife,  leaves  the  way  clear  for  profitable 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
President  Obregon's  idea  is  to  give  Mexico 
so  efficient  a  Government  that  recognition 
will  be  forthcoming.  This  is  a  matter, 
however,  which  will  go  over  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Harding  Administration. 

Mexico  is  about  to  return  the  railways 
from  Government  control  to  private  owner- 
ship, and  a  commission  was  appointed,  on 
Jan.  21,  by  President  Obregon  to  work  out 
a  satisfactory  plan.  In  this  connection  the 
visit  of  William  G.  McAdoo  and  Jouett 
Shouse,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Mexico 
^nd  Orient  Railway,  to  Mexico  City  was 
made  the  occasion  of  many  rumors.  The 
physical  condition  of  Mexican  railways,  ow- 
ing to  frequent  revolutions,  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  There  was  great  freight  con- 
gestion at  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz  in  Janu- 
ary. Francisco  Perez,  Director  General  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  made  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  locomotives  and  cars,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded early  in  February  in  leasing  thirty 
locomotives  and  200  thousand-gallon  tank 
cars.  This  is  a  much  needed  help,  for  busi- 
ness has  been  increasing  too  fast  for  trans- 
portation to  keep  up  with  it.  The  parcel 
post  trade  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  the  Post  Office  made  a  rule,  effective 


Feb.  1,  charging  five  centavos  a  day  storage 
on  all  packages  received  in  Mexico  from  the 
United  States  and  not  withdrawn  from  the 
mails  by  the  addresses  after  ten  days. 

The  Pan  American  Labor  Conference  in 
Mexico  City  on  Jan.  14  recommended  that 
organized  labor  in  Latin-America  use  every 
effort  to  obtain  admission  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
A  resolution  introduced  by  the  Mexican 
delegation  was  adopted  on  Jan.  16,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  immigration 
agencies  in  all  Latin-American  countries 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  re- 
garding labor  conditions.  A  resolution 
favoring  the  evacuation  of  Santo  Domingo 
by  the  United  States  force  there  was  di- 
rected to  be  telegraphed  to  President  Wil- 
son on  Jan.  14,  but  was  held  up  by  Samuel 
Gompers  because  the  United  States  had  just 
announced  such  a  policy.  It  was  finally 
amended  to  favor  acceleration  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  force  from  Santo  Domingo. 
Samuel  Gompers  was  re-elected  President 
of  the  Federation,  the  delegations  of  Mex- 
ico, Salvador  and  Guatemala  voting  against 
him,  and  the  conference  adjourned  on  Jan. 
17.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Guate- 
mala City. 

General  Heliadoro  Ferez,  with  five  offi- 
cials who  rebelled  with  General  Murgia, 
were  captured  in  the  State  of  Hildago  and 
executed  on  Jan.  14  after  a  drumhead 
courtmartial.  Murgia  and  his  brother  es- 
caped in  the  dress  of  cattlemen.  Several 
other  small  attempts  at  revolt  were 
promptly  put  down. 

Thirty-five  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  have  offered  aid  to  stu- 
dents from  Mexico  under  a  plan  for  the  in- 
terchange of  Mexican-American  scholar- 
ships, which  is  being  developed  by  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mex- 
ico. President  Obregon  is  attempting  to  or- 
ganize all  scientific  men  and  plans  the 
foundation  of  an  agricultural  school  in 
every  State  of  the  Republic,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  Mexican  peons  and  other  small 
land  owners. 

President  de  la  Huerta's  decree  closing 
all  saloons  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in 
Mexico  City  has  been  virtually  nullified  by 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  naming 
several  hundred  cafes  and  cantinas  where 
liquor  might  be  sold  over  Sunday  and  later 
expanding  it  to  include  them  all. 


THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  UNION 

Four  republics  unite  in  the  creation  of  a  new  federated  State  with  5,000,000  people- 
Nicaragua  stays  out  for  the  present — Events  in  other  Central  American  Republics. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


rpHE  compact  creating  the  union  of  Cen- 
■*•  tral  American  republics  was  signed  by 
the  delegates  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras  and  Salvador  at  San  Jose,  the 
Costa  Rican  capital,  on  Jan.  22.  The  Nica- 
raguan  delegates,  instructed  by  their  Gov- 
ernment, refused  to  sign  and  withdrew 
from  the  conference.  All  five  delegations 
had  previously  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  disputed  article  regarding  treaties. 
Nicaragua  did  not  wish  to  surrender  treaty- 
making  rights  in  view  of  her  pact  with  the 
.United  States  regarding  a  possible  Nica- 
ragua canal.  A  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  compact  to  permit  her  admission  at  any 
time,  and  Nicaragua  on  Feb.  8  announced 
that  she  was  about  to  send  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  other  countries  with  a  view 
to  clearing  up  the  disputed  points. 

The  treaty,  which  ultimately  creates  a 
republic  of  more  than  5,000,000  people,  is 
modeled  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  three  separate  branches,  the 
executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial. 
The  executive  power  is  granted  to  a  Federal 
Council,  composed  of  popularly  elected  dele- 
gates, each  State  to  elect  one  Councilman 
and  one  alternate  for  terms  of  five  years. 
From  their  number  the  Councilmen  are  to 
elect  a  President  and  Vice  President,  each 
to  hold  office  one  year,  and  neither  may 
succeed  himself  immediately  in  office.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  is  guaranteed,  compul- 
sory education  provided,  and  no  Federated 
State  shall  be  recognized  whose  head  is  the 
product  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  On 
ratification  by  three  of  the  four  States  the 
treaty  becomes  effective.  Honduras  rati- 
fied on  Feb.  5. 

GUATEMALA.  —  Announcement  was 
made  on  Jan.  20  that  Guatemala's  stand- 
ing army  of  15,000  men  would  be  reduced 
to  5,000.  Illiterates  are  forbidden  to  take 
part  in  political  contests  under  a  new  law. 
To  help  build  up  export  trade  the  Govern- 
ment is  preparing  to  reduce  or  remove  du- 


ties to  a  large  extent  on  all  articles  of  ex- 
port. The  loss  of  revenue  will  be  recov- 
ered by  the  adoption  of  an  income  tax. 

HONDURAS.— Don  Alberto  Membreno, 
former  President  of  Honduras,  died  in 
Tegucigalpa  on  Feb.  4.  Besides  being 
President  he  was  Minister  to  the  United 
States  in  1916,  and  headed  two  revolution- 
ary movements  in  Honduras,  one  in  Octo- 
ber, 1919,  and  another  in  February,  1920. 

NICARAGUA.— About  thirty  American 
marines  on  Feb.  9  raided  the  offices  of  the 
Tribuna  of  Managua,  a  newspaper  which, 
they  charged,  had  published  defamatory 
statements  about  some  of  their  number.  The 
presses  were  destroyed  and  the  offices 
wrecked.  Twenty-one  of  the  marines  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  Legation  Guard 
there  were  later  arrested  by  American 
military  authorities.  Secretary  Daniels 
ordered  Rear  Admiral  H.  F.  Bryan,  com- 
manding the  American  special  service 
squadron  in  Central  American  waters,  to 
take  charge  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Daniels 
denounced  the  marines'  act  and  said  a  court 
of  inquiry  and  courts-martial  would  follow. 
La  Tribuna  is  a  paper  that  is  opposed  to 
the  Government's  friendliness  to  the  United 
States. 

PANAMA. — Charging  another  evidence 
of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  President  Porras  protested  ener- 
getically on  Jan.  11  against  the  seizure  by 
Canal  Zone  authorities  of  about  250  acres 
of  land  east  of  Colon,  on  the  Bahia  de  las 
Minas,  on  which  there  is  a  hill  said  to  be 
adapted  for  works  defending  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Presi- 
dent, on  Dec.  30,  received  a  note  from  Colo- 
nel J.  J.  Morrow,  acting  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  stating  that  the  land  "had 
been  taken  for  the  defense  of  the  canal " 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Hay-Varilla 
treaty.  Panama  denies  that  the  treaty 
gives  any  right  to  take  territory  without 
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her  consent,  and  declares  that  such  proce- 
dure would  "  give  the  United  States  the 
right  to  occupy  the  entire  Panaman  Repub- 
lic, should  it  be  deemed  necessary  for  canal 
purposes."  In  addition,  Panama  urges  that 
such  matters  should  be  considered  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  not  through  Canal 
Zone  officials.  On  this  point  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  State  and  War  Depart- 
ments at  Washington.  The  military  au- 
thorities regard  the  treaty  as  furnishing 
sufficient  authority,  while  the  State  Depart- 


ment takes  the  view  that  diplomatic  ex- 
changes should  have  preceded  the  taking  of 
land  from   the   little   republic. 

Twelve  of  fourteen  navy  seaplanes  from 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  arrived  at  Panama  on  Jan. 
15  after  a  successful  trip  of  3,200  miles  in 
seventeen  flying  days.  There  was  one  fatal- 
ity, Chief  Radio  Electrician  Cain  having 
been  killed  at  Fonseca  Bay  through  being 
struck  by  a  propeller.  The  NC-6  was  de- 
layed by  a  hurricane  and  the  NC-5  was 
wrecked  off  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya. 


POPULAR  IGNORANCE   REGARDING    CANADA 


To  the  Editor  of  Current  History: 

There  are  some  strange  ideas  afloat  in  the 
United  States  affecting  Canada.  One  is  that 
Canada  is   somewhere  in  the  arctic   regions. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  world  today  is 
cursed  by  ignorance — ignorance  of  geographical 
conditions,  of  climate,  of  language,  of  social 
customs,  of  business  methods,  of  literature,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  forms  of  human  achievement  or 
aspiration.  Serious  as  this  is,  as  between  in- 
dividuals, it  becomes  not  only  deplorable  but 
highly  dangerous  as  between  nations.  If  the 
"World  "War  has  taught  mankind  anything,  it 
is  that  something  should  be  done  to  combat  this 
ignorance  of  every  nation  on  the  globe  in  re- 
spect to  all  other  nations;  for  it  should  be  plain 
that  whereas  ignorance  makes  for  international 
misunderstanding  and  ill  will,  and  even  warfare, 
proper  information  tends  to  bring  about  inter- 
national respect,  good  policy  and  permanent 
peace. 

Particularly  unfortunate  is  this  ignorance 
when  it  has  to  do  with  two  great  neighboring 
nations  like  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
People  living  in  Canada  know  rather  more,  on 
the  whole,  about  the  United  States  than  do 
those  living  in  this  country  respecting  the  Do- 
minion. This  is  the  wholly  natural  result  of 
the.  present-day  preponderance  of  population  and 
of  commercial  activity  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
But  with  Canada  growing— as  she  is— by  leaps 
and  bounds,  it  will  become  increasingly  neces- 
sary, as  the  years  pass,  for  Canadians  to  abate 
no  effort  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  their 
neighbors   to   the   south  of   them. 

Passing  to  conditions  here  in  the  United 
States,  one  may  well  ask  almost  any  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens what  mental  picture  confronts  him 
when  he  encounters  the  word  "  Canada  "  in  his 


reading,  or  when  he  hears  it  spoken  in  con- 
versation. Does  he  think  vaguely  of  a  land  of 
snowy,  wintry  conditions— of  ice  palaces,  dog 
sledges  and  voyageurs— of  a  species  of  pic- 
turesque wilderness?  Or  does  he  visualize  great 
cities,  handsome  public  buildings,  throbbing  fac- 
tories, fine  houses,  extensive  railroads,  enor- 
mous field  crops,  big  banks,  capacious  and 
bustling  seaports,  vast  forests,  wonderful 
scenery,  enormous,  water  powers,  great  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  churches,  important  and  profit- 
able newspapers,  paper  mills,  fisheries,  mineral 
deposits— and  all  these  as  the  background  for  a 
social  life  of  refinement  and  culture,  and  one 
that  is  of  the  highest  charm  to  those  within  its 
scope  because  it  knows  books,  and  music,  and 
art,  and  all  elevating  and  ennobling  things?  In 
other  words,  is  it  realized  fully  that  Canada  is 
not  a  mere  sweep  of  the  mapmaker's  color 
brush  in  the  area  to  the  north  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  it  is  a  nation — big,  progressive 
and  growing— a  very  real  and  important  neigh- 
bor   of    ours? 

There  is  need  for  the  immediate  and  persistent 
recognition  of  the  immense  size  and  the  im- 
mense importance  to  mankind  of  the  task  of 
conferring  international  benefit  by  spreading  in- 
ternational information ;  and  particularly  is 
there  need  on  this  continent  for  the  increase 
and  perpetuation  of  neighborly  good  feeling 
based  upon  neighborly  acquaintance— and  that, 
in  turn,  upon  neighborly  information.  Nowhere 
is  all  this  truer  than  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  it  is  a  work  upon 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  there  should  be  imme- 
diate and  active  entrance  in  a  large  way,  if 
not  by  Governments,  then  by  individuals. 

ARTHUR   ELLIOT    SPROUL. 

New    York,    Jan.    24,    1921. 


SOUTH  AMERICA'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


Secretary  Colby  's  tour  and  the  visit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  help  to  check  hostile  propaganda 
-. — Labor  trouble*  in  Argentina  and  Chile  add  to  the  difficulties  of  export  trade — Threat- 
ened retaliation  for  any  increase  made  in  United  States  duties  upon  Argentine  goods. 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


THE  tour  of  Secretary  Colby  tended  to 
allay  Latin-American  mistrust  of  the 
designs  of  the  United  States.  Mem- 
bers of  his  party  reported  on  their  return 
that  South  America's  wartime  friendship 
for  us  was  rapidly  waning,  and  that  South 
Americans  were  going  back  to  Europe  as  a 
trade  centre  as  fast  as  Europe  was  pre- 
pared to  supply  their  demand.  Latin  Amer- 
ica feels  that  Colombia  was  robbed  of  Pan- 
ama by  the  United  States,  and  remembers 
Haiti,  Santo  Domingo  and  the  invasion  of 
Mexico.  One  observer,  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, classifies  the  various  degrees  of  dis- 
like for  America.  The  Uruguayans,  he  says, 
genuinely  like  the  United  States,  and  are 
her  best  friends  in  South  America.  South- 
ern Brazil,  German  colonized,  is  anti-Amer- 
ican, while  nearer  the  Amazon  there  is 
prejudice  on  account  of  the  high  exchange 
rate,  though  the  ruling  class  is  friendly. 
In  Argentina  most  of  the  business  is  in 
European  hands,  and  agents  have  spread 
anti-American  propaganda  for  trade  rea- 
sons, so  that  there  exists  a  genuine  dislike. 
To  counteract  these  insidious  influences  was 
Secretary  Colby's  mission,  and  it  is  believed 
that  his  visit  will  greatly  contribute  to  a 
truer  understanding  between  the  two  con- 
tinents. 

Another  event  tending  to  give  South 
Americans  a  better  appreciation  of  North 
American  ideas  was  the  visit  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  fleets  to  the  west  coast.  The 
Atlantic  fleet  passed  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  joined  the  Pacific  fleet  off  Bal- 
boa on  Jan.  20,  steaming  southward  two 
days  later,  and  continuing  as  a  combined 
fleet  until  Jan.  28,  when  the  Atlantic  ves- 
sels headed  for  Callao  and  the  Pacific  for 
Valparaiso.  This  is  the  most  powerful  na- 
val force  ever  concentrated  in  the  Pacific, 
being  made  up  of  fourteen  battleships,  thir- 


ty-six destroyers,  two  cruisers  and  a  dozen 
supply  vessels.  The  fleet  arrived  at  Val- 
paraiso on  Jan.  31,  and  visits  were  ex- 
changed between  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman 
and  Chilean  naval  officers.  The  Admiral 
and  the  higher  offcers  of  the  fleet  were 
guests  of  President  Alessandri  at  a  banquet 
in  Santiago  on  Feb.  1.  In  an  interview  in 
the  Mercurio  Admiral  Rodman  stated  that 
the  visit  was  a  manifestation  of  the  true 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  it  is  felt  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  as 
they  wish  it  felt  among  other  Ameri- 
can nations.  "  Nothing  is  more  erro- 
neous," he  said,  "than  to  believe  that  the 
North  American  spirit  in  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  tends  to  dominate  and  direct 
other  nations.  Our  purpose,  should  the  oc- 
casion arise,  would  be  no  other  than  to  say 
to  whatever  European  power  attempted  to 
intervene  in  America, '  Thus  far  and  no  fur- 
ther shalt  thou  go.' " 

President  Alessandri  reviewed  a  parade 
of  600  American  sailors  from  the  Govern- 
ment House,  and  on  Feb.  3  visited  Admiral 
Rodman  on  board  the  flagship  New  Mexico, 
and  reviewed  a  parade  in  Valparaiso  of 
.4,000  sailors  from  the  fleet.  The  vessels  left 
for  the  North  on  Feb.  5. 

Meanwhile  the  Atlantic  fleet  was  being 
entertained  in  Peru,  arriving  at  Callao  on 
Feb.  1.  Admiral  Wilson  called  on  Presi- 
dent Leguia  in  Lima  the  same  day  and  a 
banquet  was  given  by  the  President  for  the 
visitors.  The  President,  in  an  address,  de- 
nounced "  the  sinister  propaganda  which 
has  at  times  threatened  to  mar  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  her  sister 
republics  in  South  America."  A  ball  was 
given  during  the  evening  of  Feb.  4  on  board 
the  Pennsylvania.  Admiral  Henry  B.  Wil- 
son, aboard  his  flagship,  led  the  Atlantic 
fleet  out  of  Callao  Harbor  the  next  day, 
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steaming  southward  along  the  Peruvian 
Coast  to  meet  the  Pacific  fleet  in  a  sham 
battle  closely  approximating  conditions  en- 
countered in  wartime.  Both  fleets  were 
expected  at  Panama  on  Feb.  16. 

A  proposal  by  Argentina  and  Brazil  for 
the  arbitration  of  the  dispute  between  Chile 
and  Peru  over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  is  expected  to  be  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Harding  soon  after  his  inauguration. 

The  Permanent  Committee  on  Communi- 
cations, formed  at  the  second  Pan-American 
financial  conference  on  Feb.  3,  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  Congress  to  pass  the  bill 
authorizing  the  navy  to  accept  press  mes- 
sages to  and  from  South  America.  Rear 
Admiral  Bullard  favored  the  acquisition  of 
radio  stations,  cable  service  and  privately- 
owned  trade  papers  in  Latin-America,  so 
that  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States 
might  be  better  presented.  Another  incident 
tending  toward  increased  communication 
was  the  adoption  of  the  two-cent  letter  rate, 
effective  Feb.  1,  between  the  United  States, 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Honduras,  Nicaragua 
and  Peru. 

Reports  of  commerce  in  1920  show  that 
the  total  trade  with  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile 
and  Uruguay  was  $1,044,000,000,  against 
$917,000,000  in  1919.  American  exports 
were  $457,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than 
$100,000,000,  and  imports  were  $587,000,000, 
an  increase  of  about  $25,000,000. 

ARGENTINA— The  sharp  reaction  in 
Argentine  trade  is  due  not  alone  to  world- 
wide conditions.  Exports  of  cattle,  hides, 
sheepskins  and  wool  have  come  to  a  stand- 
still, owing  to  the  action  of  the  produce 
market  union  and  the  port  workers'  labor 
organization  in  refusing  "  permits  "  to  load 
ships.  The  former  has  been  exacting  an 
"  export  tax "  from  exporters,  payable 
before  its  members  would  consent  to  handle 
exports,  and  the  port  workers  co-operated 
with  them.  A  boycott  was  declared  against 
firms  refusing  to  submit.  The  union  later 
announced  that,  as  some  exporters  were 
clandestinely  shipping  hides  for  the  boy- 
cotted firms,  it  had  decided  to  prohibit  ex- 
ports entirely. 

Argentina  has  taken  its  first  step  in  re- 
prisal against  the  projected  emergency 
tariff  in  the  United  States,  which  would 
raise  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to  trade. 
Deputy  Saccone  has  prepared  a  bill  to  be 


introduced  on  the  reopening  of  the  Argen- 
tine Congress  on  May  1,  should  the  Fordney 
bill  have  been  passed  in  the  United  States 
before  that  time.  It  provides  for  a  40  per 
cent,  tariff  on  all  imports  from  countries 
which  have  increased  the  duties  or  levied 
new  ones  on  Argentine  products. 

With  such  obstacles  as  decreasing  prices 
and  advancing  exchange  rates  Argentine 
merchants  are  disputing  the  payment  on 
more  than  $40,000,000  worth  of  American 
merchandise  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Custom 
House  or  on  its  way  to  that  port.  The  fact 
that  the  Argentine  wheat  crop  was  800,000 
tons  less  than  in  1919  does  not  help  to  im- 
prove matters. 

BOLIVIA— Bautista  Saavedra,  leader  of 
the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment of  President  Guerra  some  months  ago, 
resigned  as  Provisional  President  on  Jan. 
24,  but  was  elected  two  days  later  by  a  na- 
tional convention.  His  Government  has 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States,  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil  and  Chile,  according  to  a 
dispatch  of  Feb.  10. 

BRAZII^The  population  of  Brazil,  by 
the  census  taken  last  September,  was  an- 
nounced on  Jan.  13  by  the  Brazilian  Em- 
bassy to  be  30,553,509.  Minas  Geraes  was 
the  largest  State  in  point  of  population,  hav- 
ing 5,788,837.  The  State  of  Rio  Janeiro 
had  1,501,969  and  the  city  1,157,873.  The 
great  majority  of  Brazilians  are  of  Portu- 
guese descent.  About  12  per  cent,  are  ne- 
groes, largely  concentrated  in  the  four  cen- 
tral States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia. 

The  Brazilian  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington on  Jan.  25  informed  the  State  De- 
partment that  President  Pessoa  was  in 
thorough  accord  with  President  Wilson's 
telegram  of  Jan.  18  to  President  Hymans  of 
the  League  of  Nations  regarding  Armenia 
and  Russia.  Brazil  is  the  first  great  power 
to  respond  to  the  President's  appeal  to  re- 
frain from  armed  action  against  Russia  and 
in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  Russian  in- 
tegrity. 

The  buildings  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  Stock  Exchange  were 
considerably  damaged  by  anarchist  bombs 
on  Feb.  9. 

CHILE — One  of  the  few  countries  able  to 
reduce  their  national  debts  during  the  war 
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was  the  Republic  of  Chile,  whose  direct  debt 
expressed  in  United  States  currency  at  the 
end  of  1913  was  $175,500,000  and  is  now 
$161,265,000.  Chile  has  no  railroad  prob- 
lem, for  she  owns  and  operates  2,836  miles 
of  railroad,  telegraph  and  other  properties 
valued  at  $240,000,000.  A  continuous  world 
demand  for  Chilean  nitrate  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  contributed  to  the 
country's  prosperity. 

Negotiation  of  a  loan  of  approximately 
$25,000,000  was  authorized  on  Jan.  18  to  ex- 
tend the  State  railways.  Jorge  Matte, 
Chilean  Foreign  Minister,  resigned  on 
Jan.  22. 

Chile,  in  spite  of  her  financial  soundness, 
has  her  labor  troubles  on  account  of  the 
closing  of  nitrate  plants  and  reduced  pro- 
duction in  the  copper  mines.  In  Antofa- 
gasta  Province  unemployed  workmen  at  the 
San  Gregorio  nitrate  plant  on  Feb.  3  clashed 
with  the  military  guards  and  defeated  them, 
killing  several  soldiers  and  later  assassi- 
nating Daniel  Jones,  manager  of  the  plant. 
The  workmen  lost  over  thirty  men  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  encounter,  but  took  pos- 
session of  the  plant,  from  which  they  were 
finally  driven  by  reinforcements  of  troops. 
Measures  have  been  approved  to  remedy  the 
unemployment  situation  in  the  nitrate  dis- 
trict, where  20,000  men  are  out  of  work. 


According  to  a  message  received  in  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  Commander  John  Cope  of 
the  British  Imperial  Expedition,  which 
hopes  ultimately  to  reach  the  South  Pole  by 
airplane,  sailed  from  Port  Stanley,  Falk- 
land Islands,  Dec.  20.  Living  in  tents  and 
depending  on  seals  and  penguins  for  fresh 
meat,  Commander  Cope,  with  four  com- 
panions, purposes  to  spend  eighteen  months 
surveying  and  charting  the  western  shores 
of  Weddell  Sea,  and  hopes  to  make  other 
scientific  investigations  in  the  Antarctic  re- 
gions. 

ECUADOR— Exchange  on  New  York  at 
Guayaquil  on  Feb.  3  reached  320  per  cent., 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  exports.  Ac- 
cepted drafts  for  about  $10,000,000,  it  was 
stated,  would  not  be  paid  on  maturity  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  New 
York  checks. 

President  Tamayo  issued  a  decree  on  Feb. 
1  ordering  all  fit  men  in  Ecuador  to  sign 
for  military  service  in  March. 

PERU— A  staff  of  about  thirty  Ameri- 
can educators  is  being  sent  to  Peru  to  act  as 
supervisors  in  schools  scattered  over  the 
country  to  introduce  American  methods  of 
instruction. 


WHERE   BEASTS   HUNT   MEN 


rpHE  annual  mortality  report  of  the  Indian 
J-  Home  Office  for  the  year  1919  is  in 
many  respects  an  extraordinary  document. 
It  is  called  "  Returns  of  Mortality  from 
Wild  Animals  and  Venomous  Snakes."  This 
amazing  State  paper  shows  that  last  year 
wild  animals  in  British  India  killed  2,637 
persons,  and  that  20,273  succumbed  to 
snake  bites.  Tigers  claimed  1,162  victims, 
leopards  469,  wolves  294,  bears  118,  ele- 
phants 60,  hyenas  33,  wild  boars  201, 
crocodiles  185.  The  tiger  was  especially 
destructive  in  Behar,  Orissa  and  Madras, 
the  elephant  in  Assam,  the  wolf  in  the 
United   Provinces.     The  natives   in   Behar 


and  Orissa  are  an  ignorant  and  aboriginal 
people,  whose  only  recourse,  when  a  man- 
eater  ravages  a  group  of  villages,  is  to  send 
post-haste  to  the  Collector  Sahib  imploring 
him  to  dispatch  an  expedition  to  their 
rescue.  The  heaviest  deathroll  was  shown 
for  this  region.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
deaths  from  snake  bite  will  be  eliminated 
when  the  poorest  natives  learn  to  wear 
shoes.  The  natives'  religious  scruples 
against  killing  any  living  thing,  even  a 
venomous  snake,  are  a  potent  cause  of  the 
appalling  mortality  in  India  each  year  from 
attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  serpents. 


SOLVING   CUBA'S   ELECTION   PROBLEMS 

Progress  made   by  General  E.  II.   Crowder  in 
straightening  out  political  and  financial  tangles 

[Period  Ended  Feb.  12,  1921] 


GENERAL  ENOCH  H.  CROWDER,  who 
was  sent  to  Cuba  to  assist  in  untan- 
gling some  knotty  election  questions,  began 
by  warning  the  Cubans  of  the  danger  of  the 
delay  caused  by  the  electoral  board's  failure 
to  function ;  if  continued,  he  said,  this  might 
result  in  half  the  seats  of  Congress  be- 
coming vacant.  More  speedy  action  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Supreme  Court,  on  Jan.  19, 
rendered  its  first  decision  in  the  appealed 
election  cases  decided  by  the  Santa  Clara 
Provincial  Board.  The  decision  was  in 
favor  of  Alfredo  Zayas,  President-elect  on 
the  face  of  the  returns  of  the  November 
election.  The  Judges  held  that  there  must 
be  a  new  election  in  Santa  Fe  precinct,  but 
this  did  not  affect  the  general  result  and 
assured  the  vote  of  Santa  Clara  Province 
for  Zayas.  On  Jan.  22  Dr.  Zayas  issued  a 
statement  maintaining  that  he  had  been 
legally  elected,  and  hinting  that  certain 
elements  of  the  Liberal  Party  wanted  to 
prevent  the  new  Government  from  being 
constituted  at  the  legal  time  in  order  to 
provoke  intervention  by  the  United  States. 
A  special  relief  bill  sanctioned  by  General 
Crowder  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the 
Cuban  Congress;  it  empowers  the  Central 
Electoral  Board  to  call  for  simultaneous 
elections  in  all  colleges  where  new  elections 
must  be  held. 

Another  task  set  for  General  Crowder 
was  to  unravel  the  financial  tangle  caused 
by  the  sugar  slump  and  the  consequent 
moratorium.  After  several  conferences  a 
bill  was  agreed  upon  providing  for  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  liquidation  of  banking  and  com- 
mercial obligations  covered  by  the  mora- 
torium of  Oct.  12.  It  provided  for  gradual 
payments,  starting  with  15  per  cent.;  mer- 
cantile establishments  have  105  days,  if 
they  so  request,  and  banking  institutions 
135  days.  The  bill  was  signed  by  President 
Menocal  on  Jan.  28  and  went  into  effect  on 
Feb.  1.     A  second  law  provided  machinery 


for  the  liquidation  of  such  banks  or  com- 
mercial houses  as  might  be  obliged  to  sus- 
pend payment,  following  the  lines  of  the 
law  governing  Federal  receiverships  in  the 
United  States. 

Meanwhile  the  dock  congestion,  which  has 
been  hindering  trade  for  months,  was 
broken  in  January,  and  5,500,000  packages 
of  freight  were  started  moving.  Firemen 
were  called  on  Jan.  18  to  flush  off  the  un- 
occupied parts  of  the  out-of-door  wharves, 
which  had  not  been  bared  for  a  year.  Mer- 
chandise later  was  received  on  the  Govern- 
ment wharf.  If  not  removed  it  is  taken  to 
Government  warehouses  and  held  for  about 
ten  days,  when,  if  not  taken  away,  it  may 
be  auctioned  off. 

President  Menocal  issued  a  statement  on 
Feb.  2  asserting  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  regulate  the  operation  of  private  banks 
and  providing  for  periodical  examination. 
A  satisfactory  minimum  price  for  the  com- 
ing sugar  crop  is  desired,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected the  regulation  would  come  in  the 
form  of  a  decree  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  sugar  below  a  certain  price.  Cuba 
previously  had  filed  a  protest  at  Washing- 
ton against  a  proposed  increase  of  almost  4 
cents  a  pound  in  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar. 

Cuba  has  settled  the  Western  Union  cable 
fight  to  secure  American  connection  for  its 
lines  to  Brazil  through  co-operation  with 
the  British  monopoly,  which  called  forth  the 
United  States  Government's  threat  to  pre- 
vent landing  in  Florida.  By  Presidential 
decree  of  Feb.  3  the  concession  formerly 
granted  to  the  company  is  suspended,  and 
it  is  forbidden  to  connect  #  its  Barbadoes 
cable  at  Cojimar  or  anywhere  else  on  the 
Cuban  coast. 

The  laying  of  three  telephone  cables  be- 
tween Key  West  and  Havana  was  begun  on 
Feb.  9.  These  cables  were  made  in  Eng- 
land and  are  the  longest  telephone  cables 
in  the  world. 


SCIENCE  AND  DISCOVERY 

Mystery  of  Volcanic  Action 

Recent  eruptions  and  their  bearing  upon  two  rival  theories  of  the  causes  of  such  phen- 
omena— Creating  volcanic  gases  by  artificial  means — An  explanation  of  the  strange 
and  beautiful  colors  in  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes — Other  scientific  discoveries 


VOLCANIC  activity  in  several  parts  of 
the  world,  notably  in  Japan,  the  Chil- 
ean Andes  and  at  Mount  Vesuvius  in 
Italy,  has  recently  called  forth  special  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  secrets  of  such  phenomena. 

In  Japan,  on  Dec.  16,  1920,  the  Volcano 
Asama  caused  great  panic  by  violent  erup- 
tions, which  strewed  the  country  with  ashes 
over  an  area  of  many  square  miles.  The 
whole  crater  became  a  blazing  furnace, 
while  a  thick  shaft  of  smoky  flame  shot 
skyward.  The  neighboring  towns  were 
jarred  by  heavy  earthquake  shocks*.  The 
volcanic  fires  caught  the  forests  and  several 
villages,  and  a  sea  of  fiery  lava  covered  an 
area  two  miles  broad  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

A  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  last 
September  opened  a  new  mouth  of  fire  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter  between 
the  precipices  of  the  old  crater.  What  most 
impresses  the  eyewitnesses  of  such  phenom- 
ena is  the  mystery  that  still  enshrouds  vol- 
canic action.  They  behold  the  bombs  and 
fragments  of  rock  projected  from  the  col- 
umn of  fire  and  smoke,  and  find  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  form  and  action  of  a 
supergun.  Miraculously,  this  gun  is  both 
fired  and  forged  at  the  same  time.  The  ex- 
plosive smoke  plumes  of  volcanoes  rise  to 
heights  varying  from  one  to  twelve  miles. 
The  falling  volcanic  projectiles  go  immedi- 
ately to  the  building  up  of  the  outside  cone 
of  the  volcano.  The  matters  that  fall  back 
into  the  crater  are  projected  again,  together 
with  part  of  the  crater  walls,  and  thus  is 
formed  the  cup-shaped  opening. 

All  scientists  agree  that  the  source  of  vol- 
canic action  is  the  central  heat  of  the  earth, 
probably  a  white-hot  central  nucleus.  Data 
on  this  central  heat  have  been  collected  by 
means  of  deep  oil  wells ;  at  a  depth  of  7,500 
feet  a  temperature  of  168.6  degrees  Fahren- 
heit was  recorded,  and  the  rate  of  increase 


(Times  Wide  World  Photos) 
The  smoking  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  directly 
over  the  volcanic  conduit.  Its  formation 
began  after  the  entire  top  of  the  mountain 
blew  off  in  1906.  This  remarkable  photo- 
graph was  taken  by  Frank  A.  Perret  of  the 
Smithsonian    Institution 
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indicated  that  the  boiling  point  would  be 
found  at  a  depth  of  10,000  feet. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  gran- 
itic porphyry,  pulverized  and  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature of  100  degrees  Centrigrade.  This, 
when  red  hot,  sets  free  1  to  1.5  per  cent,  of 
water  vapor,  besides  hydrogen,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  other  volcanic  gases.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  in  order  to  provoke  volcanic  ac- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  for  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  to  ascend  into  certain 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  only  ques- 
tion in  dispute  is,  How  does  this  internal 
heat  approach  the  surface? 

Certain  scientists  hold  that  volcanic  ac- 
tion is  of  marine  origin,  citing  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  terrestrial  volcanoes  are  situated 
on  islands  of  the  sea  or  along  the  conti- 
nental seacoasts.  Of  415  active  or  quiescent 
volcanoes,  244  are  on  islands  and  160  along 
the  continental  edges;  whereas  only  11  are 
situated  in  Central  Asia  or  the  middle  of 
the  Sahara  Desert,  remote  from  existing 
oceans.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  volcanoes 
are  found  within  the  tropics. 

As  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  is 
2,000  meters  deep,  is  equal  in  temperature 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain  2,000  meters  high, 
about  Centigrade  zero,  underground  isother- 
mal lines  or  surfaces  (those  of  equal  tem- 
perature) would  run  parallel  to  the  curve 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  So  the  steeper  the  coast  the 
greater  will  be  the  degree  of  inclination  of 
these  isothermal  lines  or  surfaces  toward  the 
sea.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  there  is 
a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres.  Therefore 
the  water  entering  the  mountain  through 
the  underground  inlet  cannot  vaporize  ex- 
cept at  the  isotherm  of  365  degrees  C,  about 
eight  miles  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
This  vapor  will  follow  the  isotherm  up  into 
the  mountain,  causing  an  eruption  of  gases 
and  vapors. 

Hence,  for  the  marine  volcanic  theory  is 
formulated  the  following  law:  Volcanic  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  the  water  of  the  ocean  is 
proportional  to  the  steepness  of  the  conti- 
nental slopes  and  their  degree  of  convexity 
with  respect  to  the  ocean. 

Other  scientists  hold  that  volcanoes  are 
caused  by  shrinkage  of  a  gradually  cooling 
planet.  They  cite  the  following  proofs :  The 
Grand  Canon  has  become  a  region  of  ele- 
vation after  long  existence  as  a  region  of 
depression.  In  deep  mines  no  surface  water 
has  been  found  much  below  2,000  feet.   Yet 


lavas  erupted  from  greater  depths  are  por- 
ous and  full  of  gases,  of  which  75  per  cent. 
is  sfeam.  It  is  now  known  that  such  gases 
are  the  sole  cause  of  the  ejection  of  lava 
and  all  other  volcanic  phenomena,  including 
geysers  and  hot  springs.  The  source  of 
these  gases  is  believed  to  be  a  gaseous  core 
in  the  earth,  these  gases  being  denser  than 
the  solids  they  will  form  when  cold  and  con- 
taining in  diffusion  all  known  gases.  The 
pressure  of  gases  opens  fractures  and  car- 
ries through  the  fractures  the  fused  rock 
matter  as  dikes  or  sills.  If  these  dikes  reach 
the  surface,  volcanic  action  results.  In  the 
Grand  Canon  and  elsewhere  craters  are 
shown  to  be  located  above  dikes. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  chemi- 
cal depositories  afforded  by  volcanic  action 
was  recently  found  in  the  Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes  on  the  Aleutian  Peninsula 
in  Alaska.  The  valley  is  honeycombed  by 
thousands  of  volcanic  vents,  or  fumaroles, 
around  the  mouths  of  which  the  gases,  cool- 
ing at  various  temperatures,  have  formed 
incrustations  comprising  a  vast  variety  of 
chemical  substances.  The  character  of  the 
valley  was  imparted  by  the  great  eruption 
of  the  Katmai  Volcano  in  1912  and  that  of 
the  Novarupta  earlier  the  same  year. 

The  name  of  the  valley  is  no  misnomer,  in 
view  of  the  uninterrupted  outpouring  of  the 
fumaroles  distributed  over  fifty  square 
miles  of  territory.  This  area  is  covered 
with  a  hardened  mud-flow.  The  hot  ejecta, 
falling  on  the  snow-covered  slopes  of  the 
north  side  of  the  valley  during  heavy  rain- 
fall, slid  down  and  formed  the  mud-flow  all 
over  the  valley  floor.  Baked  hard  by  heat 
from  below,  the  mud  acquired  the  con- 
sistency of  paving  brick,  but  it  was  split 
and  cracked  according  to  the  strains  and 
stresses  due  to  the  irregularities  of  the  un- 
derlying valley  floor.  The  volcanic  gases 
formed  the  vents  by  forcing  their  way  up 
through  the  splits. 

Through  the  many-hued  smokes  the  sun- 
shine reveals  weird  varieties  of  color,  rang- 
ing from  the  blue-green  algae  covering 
slopes  where  ammonium  fumes  rise,  to  the 
sulphur  rosettes  formed  around  miniature 
vents  close  to  larger  ones.  Large  deposits 
of  Venetian  red  show  around  cracks  in  the 
side  of  a  gully  where  volcanic  gases  seep 
through.  Impregnations  of  magnetite  and 
vivanite  color  a  hot  blue  mud.  All  over  the 
valley  occur  lichen-like  incrustations  of  po- 
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tassium,  alum,  and  mixed  crystals  of  gyp- 
sum and  apatite.  Salts,  oxides  and  hydrox- 
ides of  iron  lend  beautiful  coloring  to  many 
incrustations.  Many  vents  are  choked  by 
deposits  of  silica  several  feet  high,  and 
there  are  many  yellow  crystals  of  orpiment, 
arsenic,  fluoride  and  corundum. 
.The  vast  variety  of  chemical  deposits  re- 


sults from  the  cooling  of  the  volcanic  gases 
which  issue  at  temperatures  ranging  from 
atmospheric  to  more  than  400  degrees 
Centigrade.  Each  temperature  produces  a 
different  chemical  result.  The  aggregate  of 
such  results  well  bears  out  the  theory  that 
the  earth  has  a  central  core  containing  in 
diffusion  all  the  gases  that  are  known. 


An  Invention  for  Measuring  Stars 


Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  speaking  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  on  Dec.  29,  told  of  his  achieve- 
ment in  measuring  the  sizes  of  stars,  and 
of  the  astounding  results  shown  by  his 
measurement  of  Betelgeuse  (Alpha  On- 
onis), the  dull  red  star  in  the  upper  shoul- 
der of  Orion.  The  distances  of  stars  have 
long  been  measured  by  means  of  the  paral- 
lax, the  angle  between  lines  made  by  view- 
ing a  star  from  two  different  points;  but 
until  the  perfection  of  Professor  Michelson's 
"  interferometer  "  there  had  been  no  known 
means  of  direct  measurement  of  a  star's 
size.  He  had  been  using  this  instrument  for 
some  years  in  spectroscopic  analysis,  and 
even  in  determining  the  diameter  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites;  but  its  chief  triumph  came 
last  Summer  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Conserv- 
atory in  Southern  California,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  measuring  Betelgeuse. 

If  the  professor's  instrument  is  correct — 
and  he  believes  it  is — the  diameter  of  Betel- 
geuse is  260,000,000  miles,  or  300  times  the 
diameter  of  our  sun,  making  its  volume  27,- 
000,000  times  that  of  the  sun.  In  other 
words,  if  Betelgeuse  were  placed  where  our 
sun  now  is,  its  solid  sphere  would  extend 
far  beyond  the  whole  orbit  in  which  the 
earth  swings,  out  almost  to  the  orbit  of 
Mars. 

Professor  Michelson  used  the  eight-foot 
reflecting  telescope  of  the  observatory,  with 
the  mirror  of  the  telescope  obscured  by  an 
opaque  cap,  in  which  were  two  slits  ad- 
justable in  width  and  distance  apart.  Thus, 
when  the  telescope  was  focused  on  a  star, 
it  showed,  instead  of  an  image  of  the  star, 
a  series  of  interference  bands  arranged  at 
equal  distances  apart  and  parallel  to  the 
two  slits.  He  separated  the  slits  to  a  dis- 
tance at  which  the  fringes  disappeared. 
Then,  by  a  simple  formula,  he  obtained  the 


angle  subtended  by  the  star.  The  distance 
of  the  star  had  been  obtained  long  before 
by  the  parallax  method,  and,  having  both 
the  distance  and  the  angle,  he  readily  cal- 
culated the  star's  diameter,  approximately. 
In  its  perfected  form  the  interferometer  at- 
tachment to  the  telescope  has  two  adjusta- 
ble mirrors  instead  of  the  slits.  The  great 
service  of  he  interferometer  is  that  it  obvi- , 
ates  the  atmospheric  tremor  which  has  been 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  measure- 
ments. Heretofore  star  diameters  have 
been  calculated,  but  have  never  been  actu- 
ally measured. 
This  achievement  by  Professor  Michelson 
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is  the  crowning  one  among  many  in  his  long 
years  of  experimentation  in  the  phenomena 
of  light.   It  was  the  Michelson-Morley  light 


experiment  which  raised  the  problem  out  of 
which  grew  the  famous  Einstein  theory  of 
relativity. 


The  Uncrowning  of  Mont  Blanc 


The  vast  ice  cap  on  top  of  Mont  Blanc, 
15,782  feet  above  sea  level,  slipped  from  its 
place  on  Nov.  23,  1920,  carrying  with  it  an 
immense  block  of  the  limestone  peak. 
Through  the  air  for  10,000  feet  fell  the  ava- 
lanche, landing  on  the  Brenvet  Glacier  with 
a  detonation  that  shook  houses  fifty  miles 
away.  Carrying  part  of  the  glacier  with  it, 
the  growing  mass  crashed  its  way  down  the 
Courmayeur  Valley,  filling  the  air  with  dust 
and  flying  fragments  of  ice  and  rock,  tearing 
up  the  whole  Pourtoud  Forest,  hurling  aloft 
giant  pine  trees  like  feathers.  Besides 
crushing  the  Brevet  Glacier  where  it  fell, 
it  carried  along  the  terminal  moraine, 
damming  up  the  mountain  torrent  of  the 
Doire,  and  after  shaking  the  earth  on  its 


thundering  ten-mile  race  came  to  rest  mi- 
raculously in  time  to  spare  the  Italian  vil- 
lage of  Pourtoud.  The  dwellers  in  the  Cour- 
mayeur Valley  rushed  from  their  homes, 
thinking  there  was  an  earthquake.  The 
thundering  ball  missed  some  of  their  houses 
by  only  a  few  yards.  In  spite  of  all  the  ma- 
terial ruin,  no  lives  were  lost.  However,  the 
Forest  of  Pourtoud,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  Alps,  of  great  timber  value,  was 
destroyed.  The  avalanche  was  one  of  the 
greatest  on  record.  Its  magnitude  is  at- 
tributed to  the  abnormal  drought  prevailing 
throughout  the  Alps  from  the  beginning  of 
October;  usually  fresh  autumnal  snows  ce- 
ment the  rocks  and  ice  and  hold  them  in 
place. 


Motor  Power  From  Sound  Waves 


The  invention  of  George  Constantinesco, 
a  Rumanian  engineer,  which  secured  to  the 
Allies  the  mastery  of  the  air  and  shortened 
the  war,  is  proving  a  revolutionary  factor 
in  important  industries.  Constantinesco 
discovered  a  principle  which  he  named 
"sonicity"  (transmission  of  power  by 
sound-waves  through  water),  and  invented 
his  "  sonic  motor  "  to  set  the  principle  to 
work.  When  he  began  his  demonstrations 
in  England,  in  1914,  the  head  of  the  Staf- 
ford firm  of  W.  H.  Dorman  &  Co.  quickly 
appreciated  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
this  sound-wave  motor  in  all  industries 
where  hammering,  drilling  and  riveting  on 
a  large  scale  are  necessary.  But  industrial 
experiments  were  interrupted  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  sonic  motor  became 
a  war  secret  and  was  applied  solely  to  firing 
the  machine  guns  on  airplanes,  making  it 
possible  to  shoot  between  the  rotating  pro- 
peller blades,  without  injuring  them,  at  the 
unheard-of  rate  of  2,000  shots  a  minute. 
The  enemy  had  no  device  to  compete  with  it, 
and  it  cleared  the  air  of  hostile  craft  as 
soon  as  it  was  installed  in  large  numbers. 

Sonicity,  transmitted  in  a  continuous  cur- 
rent through  a  column  of  water  with  the 


speed  of  sound,  parallels  electricity,  which 
is  transmitted  in  an  alternating  current, 
through  a  metal  medium  with  the  speed  of 
light.  It  does  not  carry  power  so  high  as 
does  electricity,  nor  can  it  be  used  to  trans- 
mit high  power  to  great  distances.  How- 
ever, it  is  available  where  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity is  considered  dangerous,  as  in  coal 
mining  operations,  and  is  much  more  power- 
ful and  economical  than  compressed  air  or 
hydraulic  pressure.  In  mining  it  is  good  to 
yoke  with  •electricity,  the  dynamo  being 
above  ground.  The  sonic  motor  has  driven 
drills  through  Cornish  granite. 

The  simplicity  of  the  principle  of  the 
sonic  motor  makes  its  revolutionary  char- 
acter all  the  more  amazing.  Classic 
treatises  on  this  phase  of  physics  declare 
liquids  to  be  incompressible.  M.  Constanti- 
nesco proved  liquids  to  be  compressible  by 
filling  a  steel  tube  with  water  and  com- 
pressing the  water  by  means  of  a  plunger 
or  piston;  it  took  much  greater  force,  how- 
ever, to  compress  liquids  than  gases.  He 
then  used  a  steel  tube  filled  with  water, 
which  was  held  in  place  by  a  plunger  at 
each  end.  By  striking  a  blow  on  one  plunger 
a   shock   was   communicated    to   the   other 
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plunger  by  means  of  the  sound-waves 
through  the  column  of  water,  and  the  same 
shock  could  be  communicated  through  the 
other  plunger  to  the  chuck  of  a  drill  or 
other  tool  or  machine. 

The  motor  that  M.  Constantinesco  devised 
on  this  principle,  of  course,  plays  no  part  in 
the  actual  generation  of  power.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  transmit  energy  to  tools  or  ma- 
chinery, whether  reciprocal  or  rotary,  por- 
table or  stationary.  The  outstanding  claim 
made  for  it  is  high  efficiency  combined  with 
economy;  and  in  the  matter  of  low  initial 
cost  maintenance,  simplicity,  adaptability 
and  portability,  sonicity  is  declared  to  rival 
electricity.  Use  is  made  of  an  "inter- 
rupter "  gear  to  fire  a  machine  gun  or  drive 
a  drill  or  machine  as  a  pneumatic  tool  is 
driven;  only  the  sonic  motor  is  more  swift 
and  powerful  than  the  pneumatic  tool,  and 


not  so  wasteful.  In  transmitting  sonic 
energy  long  distances,  as  in  deep  mines,  a 
long  containing  pipe  is  used,  which  can  be 
tapped  and  branched  at  various  points. 

It  was  by  studying  sound-waves  and  the 
laws  of  musical  harmony  that  M.  Constanti- 
nesco was  led  to  the  mechanical  applications 
he  has  revealed.  Hence  he  chose  the  name 
sonicity  to  group  under  one  term  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  he  studied  the  laws  and 
traced  the  applications.  He  found  that  all 
musical  instruments  have  an  apparatus  for 
the  transmission  and  transformation  of 
sonic  energy,  though  the  quantities  trans- 
mitted are  too  small  for  mechanical  appli- 
cation. How  to  transmit  large  amounts  of 
energy  by  means  of  sonorous  vibrations, 
therefore,  was  the  first  problem  the  in- 
ventor overcame. 


THE  ARMISTICE  CAR 


THE  railway  car  in  which  Marshal  Foch 
and  the  German  representatives  signed 
the  armistice  of  1918  was  presented  to  the 
French  Government  on  Dec.  9,  1920.  When 
the  war  broke  out  this  car  had  just  been 
constructed  as  a  buffet-restaurant  car,  and 
was  mobilized  by  the  French  military  com- 


mand to  facilitate  communications.  In  1918, 
when  General  Foch  was  placed  in  command, 
it  was  transferred  to  his  personal  service. 
It  was  in  this  car  that  the  first  armistice 
was  signed  and  twice  renewed. 

Toward    the    middle    of    1919,    Marshal 
Foch  returned  the  car  to  the  Sleeping  Car 
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WOMEN'S  AND   MISSES 
PALM  BEACH  FASHIONS 

Smple  in  Line, 

Primitive  in  Weave, 

Primordial  in  Color 

IV  rOTES  on  the  Southland  fashions  in  the 
-*V  Individual  Shops  harmonize  into  a 
theme  of  simplicity,  reminiscent  of  the  long 
ago! 

— Wool  homespuns  like  those  woven  before 
the  machine  supplanted  the  hand  loom, 

— Cotton  etamines  like  the  mummy  cloth  of 
ancient  Egypt, 

— Crepes  such  as  were  woven  in  Japan  before 
the  light  oj  Western  civilization  dimmed  the 
torch  of  Eastern  learning, 

have  been  fashioned  into  costumes  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  simple,  primitive  character 
of  the  fabrics,  in  colors  as  primordial  as  the 
sunshine — yellow,  orange,  henna,   red. 
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Lenin    Declares    His    Policy 
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rilipmo    Independence 
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FASHIONS  Is  IN 

Their  Fashion  Value 


YESTERDAY'S  fashion  is  as  old 
as  yesterday's  newspaper.  It  is 
bereft  of  novelty,  interest  and 
charm  the  moment  it  is  super- 
seded. The  Individual  Shops  in- 
troduce a  fashion  in  the  morning 
of  its  newness,  while  the  magnet- 
ism of  novelty  is  written  in  every 
line.  Thus  they  prolong  the  sea- 
son of  novelty  before  it  is 
launched,  not  after  it  has  lan- 
guished. 


A  New  Fashion  is  Never  Reduced. 

Its  Value  is  in  its  Newness  and 

the   Two  Recede   Together. 
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